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THE CRUISE OF THE GOOD SHIP “BOREAS.” 


A STORY OF THE BRINE 
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BOOK I.—IN THE LONE HEBRIDES. 
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Mh CHAPTER I,—THE LAMONTS OF LAMONT. 
i | ) URE ‘ He Lamont lived in the Lowlands of Scotland, 
| ! } he would have been called Laird ; had he lived 
in Merrie Engiand, he would have had to be 

“" He almost flew towards the old man." content to share the title of Esq. with his dentist, the 


q 


schoolmaster, and his veterinary surgeon. 
But living as he did in the Highlands, 
and on an island in Bonnie Scotland, and 
being—pri’thee, don’t forget this !—the 
Lamont of Lamont, he was very properly 
dubbed Chief Lamont. Just as often as 
not the common people—if Highlanders 
ever can be ca'led common—called him the 
Old Chief. Not that he was old, by any 
manner of means, albeit a silver thread or 
two straggled down through the brown 
of his immense glittering beard. 

He was just about as jolly a man to 
look at as you would care to sit opposite 
at a well-laden dinner-table. 

Only hear him laugh, as he was taking 
down his fishing-rod or gun, and giving 
Donal’, his keeper, orders! Why, the 
hall of that grand old house rang again. 
The antlered heads that bung on the 
walls seemed to nod approval, and the 
sixty-pound stuffed pike grinned from gill 
to gill. 

By the way, there was a story about 
that pike which every crofter in all the 
Chief's estate believed as implicitly asthey 
believed in witchcraft. You sce, thas 
pike, when alive, hud been an inhebitant 
of Loch Dhu, adark, deep, uncanny-looking 
lake, though of no great size, surrounded 
by beetling cliffs, black as the storm- 
clouds that often hovered above them— 
cliffs over which, in spring and autumn, 
torrential waterfalls rolled, and fell 
thundering into the deep waters beneath. 
Some old people would have told you that 
Loch Dhu had no bottom; that it had 
been sounded in vain for miles; and 
there was atradition that, during the 
great earthquake at Lisbon, this ugly, 
black loch had risen twenty feet, then as 
suddenly subsided to about ten below its 
usual level, which it took years to regain. 

Whether there was any truth or not in 
this I do not know. Anyhow, it seems 
certain and sure enough that in this lake 
there lived a pike, and the old folks—it is 
always the old folks in the Highlands who 
are accountable for the tall stories—the 
old folks declared that this pike had 
existed in Lech Dhu, leading a very 
happy life, for over a hundred years. 

And nobody had ever been able to 
catzh him. He had been hooked scores 
of times, but he always managed to bolt 
with the bait. I suppose he swallowed 
the hooks, and they acted as tonics, just 
as a rusty nail in a bird's drinking-water 
does, you know; for he always appeared 
livelier after an escapade of this sort. 

Well, the old Chief Lamont of Lamont 
had had many a try at this monster pike, 
but all to no purpose ; but one cold spring 
evening he was sitting—so the story 
goes—at his drawing-room fire long after 
everybody else had gone to bed, witha 
book in his hand and a meerschaum pipe 
in his beard, and presumably in his 
mouth. He was beginning to nod, when 
he heard behind him a sound as of 
some one clearing his throat to speak. 

“Ahem! Ahem!” 

The Chief wasn't easily startled; but 
when he looked quickly round, and saw, 
standing in the vory centre of the room, 
a tall, spare figure, dressed from top to toe 
in skin tights of a bright crimson colour, 
with a cap to match, with a weird, pinched 
face, and eyes the Chief could have lit his 
pipe at, it must be confessed he was aston- 
ished, to say the least of it. 

“Who on earth——” The Chief wasn’t 
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& man to use coarse words, so he said, 
“ Who on earth are you?” 

“T vhas your frendt.” 

“The fates forbid! I don’t want any 
friends like you.” 

“T vhas your frendt,"’ continued the 
creature, who talked with a strong German 
accent. “And I vhas come to-night mit 
some fishing-tackle, mit which you take 
de pike plenty quick.” 

“Do you ever go to church ?”’ said the 
Chief. 

The Chief never knew what induced 
him to ask such a question. But no 
sooner had he uttered it than a whole lot 
of burning coals fell out of the grate, and 
when Lamont looked round again, the evil 
thing in red was gone. 

Lamont went towards his bedroom 
whistling a jig, and he would have 
thought that the spectre was only the 
phantasm of a dream had he not, next 
day, found a lot of peculiar-looking tishing- 
line on his table. 

Well, he would have a try with it! 

So he got down his rod and gaff, 
shouldered his basket, and went off to the 

ils. 

At the very third cast he hooked that 
pike. And the pike couldn't get away 
either. But he gave Lamont two hours’ 
play, or rather hard work, before he 
managed to gaff him and haul him on 
shore. 

And then—so the old folks say—the 
pike spoke. 

“ Well, Lamont," he said, “I’m landed. 
at last ; but seeing it’s yourself, Chief, that 
has managed to land me, I'm quite 
content. Fact! I'm rather proud than 
otherwise.” 

Then the mighty fish gave an extra flop 
or two, and breathed his last. 

All the cottars and cottagers had been 
proud of their Chief before; but after he 
had landed that pike they thought there 
was no chief like Lamont of Lamont in 
all broad Scotland. 

Now, before introducing to your notice, 
reader, one who shall figure considerably 
in these pages, I must tell you Lamonthad 
one or two notions of his own that 
certainly would not have been acquiesced 
in by everybody. One of these was em- 
bodied in the following words: 

“Every boy must have his fling, my 
dear.” 

The “my dear ’ was his wife, a very 
beautiful, tender-eyed, and somewhat 
delicate-looking lady, the exact antithesis 
to her husband in every way. 

« Every boy must have his fling, so long 
as he draws the lin at mischief and sin.” 

“ But, dear Douglas, I would rather see 
our boy studious, staying indoors and 
reading, than always on the hill, by the 
river, or in boats. Some day, oh Douglas, 
I expect to hear of his being drowned at 
sea, or hurled over a rock and smashed 
to pieces.” 

And the tears sprang to Mrs. Lamont’s 
eyes. 

 Tatnoat laughed and patted her cheek. 
“ What a weary wee body it is!”” he said. 
“But, my dear Jessie, just you leave 
Sidney alone. There isn’t the slightest 
fear of hiza. He'll live to be a great big 
brown-bearded Hielan’ man like his father 
yet, and he’ll follow his father to the 
little churchyard up yonder, while the 
pipers will play the coronach and women 
wail.” 


“Don't, Douglas, oh don't!’ 

“There, there, then! Did her old 
Douglas vex her?” he said, patting her 
cheek once more till she was fain to 
smile through her motherly tears and 
confess herself silly. 1¢ will be noted 
that the Chief of the Lamonts treated his 
wife very much as if she had been a pet 
child. But this was his way. 

At the time my story commences, 
Sidney was just about that age when 
childhood is merging into boyhood proper. 
He was twelve, and would socn be in his 
teens, that is—so, at least, Sidney thought 
—he would be a man. Indeed, he hadn't 
a doubt on that score. He was a tall boy 
for his years, tall, handsome, and as 
brown as a bramble-berry just before it 
gets ripe in the sun. Not only was his 
face brown, but his hands —for he never 
wore anything so effeminate as gloves— 
and his knees, for he always wore the 
kilt. 

Yes, Sidney was tall, and bright-eyed, 
and bold, never fearing to look anyone in 
the face, becanse he had aclear conscience ; 
but how one vear was to bring him right 
into manhood was something that even 
he himself would have found it difficult 
to explain. But it was to. Oh, yes! 
Tnen he would be able to launch the boat 
down over the sands and into the sea; 
he would be able to carry a big gun and a 
big game-bag; and, better than all, he 
would be able to land that thirty-pound 
salmon that had defied him for a year and 
more, and carry it home and lay it at his 
good old father’s feet. That is how 
Sidney meant to inaugurate his budding 
manhood. 

Was it the same salmon, it may be 
asked, that Sidney had seen day after day 
—with intervals during which the monster 
fish had gone to sea on a holiday—for so 
long atime? I think it was. Sidney was 
sureof it. The lordly head and blue-brown 
snout of that fish seemed photographed on 
the boy’s brain. Besides, he would have 
told you the Prince—for thus the lad had 
named him—didn’t leap as other fish 
leapt. Other fish weren't in it with the 
Prince. Other fish jumped nimbly 
enough perhaps, but usually fell back 
with a flop that was far from elegant or 
artistic. Butthe Prince sprang fully half 
a yard out of the stream, caught his fly, 
turned a somersault, gave his tail an 
extra twist or two, as if for pride, and 
dived head first into the river ; then went 
tearing round and round the pool with 
his dorsal fin in the air, as if possessed of 
more life and vigour than he knew how to 
expend. 

The river where the Prince dwelt—and 
salmon, you must know, are very con- 
servative, and having taken up their 
abode in a pool, will live there for quite o 
long time—the river, I was going to say, 
might be said to rise in a waterfall at the 
top of Lamont’s lovely glen. It rolled 
down through Lamont’s lovely woods ; it 
wound round and past his well-shrubbed 
lawns; and finally, escaping from the 
sylvan darkness of the needled pine-trees, 
it went meandering away to the sea, first 
through broad green fields, and lastly 
through a long stretch of soft and golden 
sands. 

This glen of Lamont's was by far and 
away the most charming in all this ‘wild 
western island. Nowhere else did such 


lordly trees grow, oaks and elms and sturdy 
ashes. Tall as the old house was—and it 
really was a castle that, far back in the 
ugly times of bloodshed and murder, had 
more than once stood siege—scarcely 
could itsroof, its tower and chimneys high, 
be seen in summer over that cloudland of 
waving foliage. 

But there was one peculiurity about 
this glen that must be mentioned. It was 
in reality a ravine hollowed out of the 
moorlands around it. You could not see 
it till you came to the very edge of the 
precipitous banks that led down to it, five 
hundred feet below the surface and on a 
level with the sea. But there it lay, an 
oasis in the heath-clad desert, a sylvan 
and floral fairyland. 

There was only one carriage-road to it, 
that entered at the top of the glen and 
vigzagged down, till all at once you came, 
first to the barnyards, the stables and out- 
door servants’ houses, and then to the 
castle gates themselves. 

From the river all round a deep ditch 
led, but this was never filled with water 
now. Only Lamont kept up the ancient 
custom of raising the drawbridge every 
night. 

If you left the woods, following the 
winding river seawards till you stood on 
the sands, you would have found yourself 
at the head of a beautiful little bay, with 
the blue sea stretching far to the west, and 
flanking the bay, veritable Pillars of 
Hercules, tall, beetling. inaccessible rocks, 
on one of which the golden eagles had 
lived from time immemorial. Those 
cliffs could not hav; been less than one 
thousand feet high, and probably they 
were more. So perpendicular were they, 
that they really seemed to overhang the 
bay, and one wondered they did not come 
toppling down. 

There were other glens not very far 
from this, and the moorland country 
between was fairly well peopled with a 
contented and happy peasantry, who had 
not as yet been driven over the seas by 
greedy landlords. These cottars lived 
principally on oatmeal, milk, potatoes, 
herring. and limpets. They manured 
their ridges of ground with seaweed, and 
trenched it with the crooked spade. 
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“. Tr thing the White Elephant of 

Siam! Why, it's not white at all!” 
cried Jack Postlethwaite, with an air of 
marked disappointment, as he entered ono 
of the outbuildings attached to the king’s 
palace at Bankok, the present capital of 
Siam. 

“Not so white as it’s painted, cer- 
tainly,” said his father, who had just 
come out to Bankok in the capacity of 
British Consul, bringing his only son along 
with him ; “ but that’s nothing uncommon. 
The Black Forest's green, the Yellow 
Sea's blue, the Blue Mountains are grey, 
and the Red River's brown. But, white 
or not, this elephant's worth looking at, 
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Horses they had none, and their cows 
were driven to the hills every morning, 
and brought back at night, by Raoul, a 
boy who—so they said—had been 
witched at his birth and deprived of a 
portion of his intellect. 

All these people were Lamont's people, 
and, to their way of thinking, there was 
no chief so good and great as Lamont 
was, and no boy so brave and promising 
as young Sidney. 

The little steepleless church was five 
miles from Glen Tulm; but, although 
the Chief's wife was permitted to drive 
there of a Sunday, Lamont and his sturdy- 
limbed lad always walked. It was a day 
of rest. The horses were God's creatures ; 
they too must rest. 

The churchyard that surrounded the 
wee, wee kirk was a very humble one. 
Well, for the matter of that, only humble 
people slept there. ‘The grass was very long 
and rank and green, and after a shower 
looked as if it had been brushed and 
combed over the hillocks and mounds ; 
but with the exception of the Lamont 
family vault and a granite monument 
to a departed minister, there was no 
tombstone worth looking at. 

In this kirkyard the people—his 
people—used to assemble Sabbath after 
Sabbath, and never thought of entering 
the church until the arrival of the Chief 
and his boy. Then, indeed, it was a pretty 
sight to see the stalwart, kilted High- 
lander and his brave, brown boy walk up 
the pathway with many a simile and 
kindly word, stopping now and then to 
shake hands with some old bare-headed 
man, his long white hair streaming in the 
morning breeze. 

Yes, Lamont was liked-—nay, but I 
mnst pnt it stronger, Lamont was loved 
—by ‘his humble pecsantry. 


I have mentioned the salmon Sidney 
called the Prince. I must tell you how the 
boy once saved his life. 

When anyone visited the glen in a 
hurry—came unexpectedly, as it were— 
there might be no time to angle for a 
salmon, and Lamont objected to the net; 
so old Donal’, the keeper, used to be sent 
off to the river to shoot one. 
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Donal’ was certainly not much under 
seventy years of age; but his eye was as 
clear, his sight as keen, as a boy’s. He 
would wait by the stream until a salmon 
leapt; then “ bang!” went Donal's gun, 
and that fish never leapt again. 

One day, to Sidney’s consternation, he 
found Donal’ kneeling by the Prince's 
pool. 

Now, though he had such excellent 
sight, the kceper was as deaf as a door- 
post. To shout to him would have been 
no good. So Sidney ran, nay, he almost 
flew, towards the old man, 

Only just in time! Prince had leapt 
high out of the water, and Donal’s finger 
was on the trigger as Sidney reached him 
and struck aside the gun. 

The shot hit a furze-bush on the other 
side of the stream. 

Sidney was boiling all over with youth- 
ful passion. 

“How dare you, Donal’? How dare 
you attempt to shoot my Prince? That 
is my fish. He must not be shot; he 
must not be hooked. He is waiting till 
I become a man to catch him myself. I 
am angry. Donal’! I am wild with the 
wrath that is on me!” 

“ Hoolly!* Hoolly! Hoolly!” cried 
old Donal’ deprecatingly. ‘But sure and 
sure, I didn't know. Forgie me, young 
sir, forgie me. Had the knowled :e been 
onto me, I'd not have fired. And it's 
really the Prince? Och, and och! I 
wouldn't touch a hair on his head to make 
me Chief o’ Glengarry.” 

“Well, well, Donal’”—the boy was 
smiling now, and he extended his hand to 
the keeper right frankly—“I forgive you 
freely,”’ he said, or rather shouted. 

The old keeper grasped the lad'e 
hand, and conveyed it reverently to his 
brow. 

“Now, Heaven be around you, dear 
boy!” the old man exclaimed, while the 
tears positively stood in his eyes. 
“ Heaven be around you this blessed day ! 
And ‘deed indeed, it’s the Chief's own 
son ye are evermore, and a Lamont 0’ 
Lamont every inch whatefer.” 


© Patience. 
(Te be continued.) 
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THE WHITE ELEPHANT; 
THE 

By Davip Ker, 
Author of “In Siberian Forests, 


CHAPTER I.—THE SACRED ELEPHANT. 


for there are very few really good speci- 
mens in existence now.” 

This last hint was quite enough to 
revive Jack’s flagging interest, and he 
gazed with renewed curiosity at the 
strange creature before him, which was, 
indeed (as Mr. Postlethwaite had said), 
worth looking at. 

The sacred elephant was somewhat 
below the ordinary size, and of a light 
flesh colour, due to some freak of nature ; 
like that of the European “albinos,” or 
of the “ White Africans” on the Guinea 
Coast. Its only claim to the title of 
“White Elephant,” lay in a few whitish 
blotches (very much like splashes of paint) 
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COURT OF SIAM. 


upon various parts of its body. One of 
the largest of these marks lay half-way 
down its broad flank, and another upon 
its forehead, just above the point where the 
trunk joined the skull. Tho front part of 
each foot was also white, and the inside 
of its huge ears glistened with a greasy 
whiteness, as if newly smeared with 
butter. More unnatural still, its eves 
(like those of a Siamese cat) were bright 
blue !° 

* These are the distinctive marks of the perfect 
“White Elephant," and were all to be found in the two 
specimens shown ime at Bankok. The one brought to 

few York by Mr, Barnum, some years later, belonged 


to the inferior Burmese breed, was a very second. 
rate specimen altogether.—D. K. 
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“Do these people really hold this ugly 
beast sacred ?” asked Jack. 

“So sacred,” replied his father, smiling, 
“that a most sanguinary war was once 
waged between two great kingdoms, for 
no other object than just to get hold of 
one of these precious elephants!” 

“You don’t mean that ?” 

“Indeed Ido. In Burmah, you know, 
white elephants are also found sometimes, 
but always of a very inferior kind; and 
the championship in that line is supposed 
to belong to Siam alone. So, one fine 
day, just about the time when Queen 
Elizabeth was beginning to reign over us, 
a large Burmese army suddenly invaded 
Siam, fought its way down to Ayuthia (a 
big town about seventy miles farther up 
the river, which was then the capital), and, 
having killed ever so many men and laid 
waste the entire country, carried off in 
triumph the object of the whole war—viz. 
the sacred White Elephant!” 

“Well, I never!” cried Jack, who had 
drunk in every word. 

“ But it didn’t do them much good, after 
all; for the business ended like that story 
of the two men who fought about which 
should sit in the donkey's shadow, 
while they were fighting the donkey ran 
away. As the Burmans were c 
home their illustrious captive, the perverse 
brute took it into his trunk to die on the 
road!’’ 

“What a jolly sell for ‘em! chuckled 
the boy. 

“Then,” continued Mr. Postlethwaite, 
“the King of Burmah, on learning the 
fatal news, was graciously pleased to fly 
into a furious passion, and ordered forty 
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days’ mourning for the deceased elephant 
throughout his whole kingdom; and to 
ensure obedience to this command, he 
beheaded all the leading officers of the 
unlucky army, by way of giving his loving 
subjects something to mourn about.” 

Our young friend was still pondering this 
strange story —a perfectly true one—when 
up came a native in the rich livery of the 
royal household to inform the Consul (who 
was to be officially presented to the king 
that afternoon) that “the Golden-footed 
Ruler and Lord of the White Elephant” 
would shortly be in readiness to receive 
him. 

“Tean't take you with me this time, 
my boy,” said he to his son, “ for the king, 
though he’s always been very friendly to 
us English, likes to do things in the 
regular way, and would never dream of 
admitting any unoflicial person to an 
official presentation ; but I'll take you to 
see him later on, when we've been here o 
little longer. I don’t suppose I'll be very 
long; and till I come out again, you might 
stay: about the palace courtyard—you'll 
find plenty to look at there." 


company with his guide, while Jack, with 
ono’ last glance at the “ sacred elephant,” 
slowly followed his example, musing 
gloomily upon what he had just beard. 
And well might his meditations be so 
sombre. He had been but one day in 
Siam, and already the only two facts that 
he knew about it had been blown to the 
winds. Hitherto he had always thought 
of it as a country which had produced 
the White Elephant and the Siamese 
Twins; and now it appeared that the 
(To be continued.) 


“Sv saymg. he left the elephant-stable in : 


White Elephant was not white, and that 
the Siamese Twins were not Siamese—or, 
at least, only so by one side, their father 
having been a Chinaman! 

From his musings upon this astounding 
overthrow of all his preconceived ideas 
the lad was suddenly aroused by encoun- 
tering a richly dressed Siamese, whose 
long train of gaily attired followers, ard 
gorgeous robe of sky-blue silk, stiff with 
gold embroidery—as well as the deep 
respect with which every one made way for 
him—showed him to be a man of high 
rank. His stature, far above the average 
of the small race to which he belonged, 
added to the dignity of his stately and 
well-proportioned figure; and his features 
were undeniably handsgme, though 
clouded with that strange air of melan- 
choly which an ancient superstition 
declares to be the sure presage of coming 
evil to its wearer. 

Seeing everyone salute this man so 
respectfully, our hero, supposing that he 
must be some relation of the king himself, 
thought it only polite to take off his own 
hat in passing. The unknown answered 
his greeting -with a salute which, even to 
Jack’s unaccustomed eye, savoured more 
of a European bow than an Asiatic salaam, 
and then, passing on, entered the elephant- 
stable which Jack had just quitted. 

“T suppose he’s the White Elephant’'s 
private tutor,” mattered the boy. looking 
after him with an interest for which he 
could not himself account,and which would 
have been immeasurably heightened could 
he have foreseen in what a startlingly 
romantic way he and this stranger were 
ere long to influence each other's lives. 


A WILD WHIRL DOWN THE LOOPS. 


By J. Macvonatp OXx.ey, 


G Mw dear, what do you say to a trip across 
the Continent on the Canadian-Pacific 
Railway by way of a summer holiday?” was 
the question with which Mr. Ramsay sur- 
prised his wife on his return from the 
oftice one evening. “I have som2 business 
matters to look after in Vancouver, and I’ve 
been wanting to go over that route this long 
time,” he added ; and from the complacent 
expression of his countenance it was evident 
he had not much doubt as to what Mrs. 
Ramsay’s response would be. 
Yet, after the manner of women, instead 
of replying directly, Mrs. Rumsay asked 
another question. 
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“ But what shall we do with Ralph?” 

Mr. Ramsay’s countenance clouded. The 
question was one of those which provoke 
more because of their lack of novelty than of 
their actual significance. 

He had been hearing it on different occa- 
sions ever since Ralph, an only child, had 
begun to manifest a degree of enterprise and 
independence that made him rather a difficult 
boy to manage. 

“He can go to his grandfather’s, can’t 
he °” he responded, with a touch of irritation 
in his tone. 

It was now Mrs. Ramsay’s turn to look 
troubled. The idea of the trip was certainly 


most attractive, but the mother’s heart shrank 
from so wide a separation between herself 
and her boy. 

The root of the difficulty lay in this. 
Ralph, now fourteen years of age, was the 
very incarnation of activity and curiosity. 
It would seem as though nothing short of the 
power of being in two places at once, and of 
knowing all that was going on, could content 
his restless spirit, and while his mother’s 
patience towards him was unwearied, his 
father, a hard-worked man of business, at 
times found the boy’s ways, fond and proud 
as he was of him, test his self-control rather 
severely. 


“ Couldn’t we possibly take him with us?” 
asked Mrs. Ramsay hesitatingly. 

Her husband gave her a look in which 
sharp denial suddenly melted into compliance 
under the influence of the earnest appeal 
expressed by her face. 

“Oh! all right, then!” he exclaimed. 
“I suppose you'll never have an hour's peace 
unless we take him, and I won't if we do, 
and it’s ladies first’; and he assumed an ex- 
pression of most edifying self-sacrifice. 

Thus it was settled that Ralph should go, 
and it must be confessed that his actions en 
route only too well fulfilled his father’s 
anticipations. 

He came within an ace of being left behind 
at Fort Willam, while he forgot the flight of 
time watching the grain pouring into the 
propellor's hold from the huge elevators ; 
he got lost in Winnipeg the night they 
remained there, being brought back to the 
hotel by a policeman a little before midnight ; 
and he came very near falling into the pen 
of the great grizzly bear at Medicine Hat as 
he proudly balanced himself on the top of 
the palisade. 

But it was at Glacier Station that the most 
thrilling experience befel him, as shall now 
be related. 

The Ramsays had stayed over at this 
station, as many tourists do, in order to sce 
the stupendous glacier which Mount Sir 
Donald bears upon its mighty flank; and the 
following morning, while they were awaiting 
the arrival of the west-bound train, Ralph 
was wandering about the station in precisely 
that state of mind when a certain sinister 
personege is reputed to be always ready to 
find some mischief by way of occupation for 
idle hands. 

A little way up the switch at the lower end 
of the station stood a hand-ear which a 
couple of section men had brought that 
morning from Bear Creek Station. The men 
were away at dinner and the hand-car was 
unguarded. 

On the way along Ralph had seen several 
of these cars, with their sturdy crews working 
at the levers like sailors at a ship's pump; 
and he had wanted very much to take a trip 
on one of them. 

But up to this moment no opportunity had 
presented itself. Now, however, he saw his 
chance. Knowing nothing of what was 
beyond the turn of the road, he said to him- 


“T'll take a little run in that car before the 
train comes in.” 

Glancing eagerly up and down the long 
platform, he saw with joy that it was empty. 
Not an eye was observing him, and, trembling 
with excitement, he jumped on the car and 
put his hands on the lever. 

With a little effort it began to move. and, 
obediently responding, the car started slowly 
toward the main track. 

Delighted at his success, and still un- 
noticed, Ralph put more strength into his 
efforts, and the car gathered speed. 

Out from the siding on to the main line it 
rolled, and turned down in the direction of 
the shoulder of the mountain around which 
the track curved and disappeared. 

It was more than half-way thither, and 
going at the rate of four miles an hour, before 
the station-master discovered what Ralph 
was doing. 

Rushing down the platform, he shonted 
angrily : 

“Stop that car, you little rascal! 
hear me ?— stop her !” 

Ralph heard him, and beginning by this 
time to fear that the car would get beyond 
his control, was quite willing to obey. But 
although he had been able to put the thing 
in motion, he had no notion of the way to 
stop it by applying the brake, and it was 
already feeling the influence of the sharp 
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down-grade which commenced just beyond 
the station. 

“1 can’t stop it,” he cried; “ I don't know 
how”; and his voice broke into something very 
like a sob as the realisation of his helpless- 
ness came upon him. 

Faster and faster moved the ear, the levers 
of the motor jerking up and down so rapidly 
that Ralph had to let go and crouch down 
on the platform out of their reach, lest he 
might be struck by them, 

Dashing frantically down the track, the 
station-master made a gallant attempt to 
overtake the runaway ; but its speed was too 
great for him, and with a groan, he saw it 
swing round the curve, and vanish behind the 
mountain. 

“God help the boy!" 
as not he'll be killed, 
jump the track at one of the curves.” As he 
said this, he stopped running. But the next 
moment a thought flashed into his mind that 
caused him to set off again. “ Number One 
Freight will be coming up soon,” he mur- 
mured. “She ought to be in the valley now.” 

He pressed on until he had turned the 

corner and could sce far down into the deep 
valley of the Mlecilliwaet. 
Mercy!" he cried ; “there she is!” as a 
series of puffs of snow-white steam, showing 
clear amidst the green foliage hundreds of 
fect below, bespoke the advancing train. 

Now, to make clear Ralph's situation it is 
necessary to describe that remarkable feet 
of engineering known as the loops, whereby 
the railroad is enabled to accomplish a 
descent of some six handred feet in the short 
space of a few miles. 

The loops obtain their name from the 
wonderful way in which the line is made to 
double back upon itself again and again. 
first crossing a valley leading down from 
the Ross Peak Glacier, and just touching the 
base of Ross Peak, the track curves back to 
the right a mile or more to within a stone's 
throw of itself; then sweeping round to the 
left, and brushing Cougar Mountain on the 
other side of the Hlecilliwaet, it sudden! 
crosses the river; and finally, afterasuce 
of such bewildering changes of front, goes 
on down the valley in a direction parallel 
with the former course. 

The result of this curious construction is 
that from some points of view it is possible 
to see six appirently separate tracks simul- 
taneously, 

But this is not the only wonder. In order 

to obtain a safe and easily operated grade it 
has been necessary in many places to put 
the line upon trestles. some of which are of 
great length and no little height; and these 
trestles constitute a very striking feature of 
the work. 

Such, in brief, was the nature of the course 
upon which Ralph had by his rash enterprise 
unwittingly launched himself, and he had 
not gone far before he realised pretty clearly 
the perils to which he was expose 

Gathering speed every moment, the hand-car 
sped down the sloping track and spun round 
the first curve at a rate that almost tlung 
Ralph off against the cliff side. But by a 
desperate grasp at the lever he just saved 
himself, and then, g flat upon the plat- 
form, his eyes well-nigh starting from their 
sockets, and every nerve trembling with fear, 
he elung to the hard wood in helpless horror. 

When the car struck the first trestle, the 
roar and rattle it made added to the poor 
boy's panic, and as he cast terrified glances 
over the edze into the chasm beneath, the 
thought came to him thai to be hurled 
thither would be the worst ceath of all. 

In the meantime consternation and con- 
fusion reigned at the staticn. As the station- 
master hastened back to telegraph some 
message—he was not quite clear just what 
it ought to be—to the station-master in the 
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valley, he met Mr. and Mrs. Ramsay, who 
had returned from their stroll to receive the 
startling news of their boy’s exploit. 

The moment she saw the station-master, 
Mrs. Ramsay rushed up to him with blanched 
countenance and eager e: erying in a tone 
of intense anxiety and apprehension : 

“Did you see Ralph? Oh! what has 
become of him? Is he in danger?” 

Feeling it vain to try to conceal the truth, 
the stution-master answered : 

“Isaw him, madam, but I was too late to 
stop him, and the car is flying down the 
loops at a fearful rate ; and if she jumps the 
track —~"" 

Then he stopped, for he shrank from 
finishing the sentence. 

But the mother’s quick instinct guessed 
lis meaning, and with a pathetic wail she 
tell into her husband’s arms, sobbing out: 

« My darling Ralph! God save him from 
death 1” 

lacing his wife gently down upon a seat, 
Mr. Ramsay, the workings of his features 
showing how severe was the struggle to retain 
his self-control, turned to the station-master, 
and asked in a voice whose firmness surprised 
himself: 

“Can nothing be done to save the boy? 
Is there no way of stopping the car?” 

‘The station - master shook his head. 
“Nothing but a miracle can stop it now, sir, 
before it reaches the valley, and the freight 
train will meet it before that.” 

With a bitter groan, Mr. Ramsay sank down 
on the seat beside his wife, and putting his 
arms about her, murmured tenderly : 

« Trust in God, dearest. Our Ralph is in 
His hands 


By the time the hand-car was half-way 
down the loops, it had reached the maximum 
speed of which its small wheels were capable ; 
and so swift was its flight, that Ralph, lying 
flat on the platform, and facing forward, could 
scarce get sullicient breath to keep from 
suffocation. 

Each time that a curve was reached it 
seemed as if the machine must fly off at a 
tangent. But it kept the rails in a fashion 
little short of marvellous, and Ralph clung to 
it like a limpet to a rock. 

Now, it chanced that coming up the 
mountain side was a member of the vast 
army of vagrants who are ever shifting 
restlessly from north to south and from east 
to t, stealing a ride on the freight cars 
wherever possible, and walking the ties when 
lynx-e¢ved conductors and rough-handed 
brakesmen make such free transportation 
impracticable. 

Ned Saunders was something better than 
the ordinary tramp. He did not object to 
work for its own sake, but the trouble was 
to find just the kind of work he liked; so he 
had tried many things, and among them 
railroading, having been @ section-hand for a 
year or so. He was now making his way to 
the Pacific coast in the hope of lighting upon 
some congenial work there. 

As he came slowly up the slope, the rattle 
of the descending hand-car fell upon his ear ; 
and looking up at a place where a portion of 
the line was just above him and parallel to 
that on which he stood, he saw the car 
rattling down with Ralph clinging to it 
helplessly. 

One yiance was sufficient to make clear the 
situation, 

“ By the powers!” he exclaimed, “the 
boy'll be killed sure if the car's not 
stopped!” 

Then came the thought, ‘“ How can the car 
be stopped? "—and after it the thrilling 
question, * Can I stop it myself?” 

The car was now not far from him, but 
had to sweep around a curve before it would 
be on the same level, and in that curve he 
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saw his only chance of 
aid. 

Gathering himself together fcr a grand 
effort, he rushed towards the curve, and 
reached it just as the hand-car swung round 
with fearful impetus. 

There was but one thing to be done, and 
no time to carefully choose the best way of 
doing it. 

Standing as close as he dared to the 
rails Ned Saunders sprang at the car as it 
passed. 

It was a heroic attempt, in which failure 
would inevitably entail serious injury upon 
himself. As it turned out, although he did 
not fail, he bruised both knees badly. and got 
an ugly gash on his forelicad, from which the 
blood poured into his eyes, blinding him for 
& moment. 

But he succeeded in effecting a landing 
on the car, and as svon as he recovered from 
the shock of it and wiped the blood from his 
face, he grasped the brake and applied it to 
the wheels. 

He did not at first, of course, put it down 
hard. He knew too much about the manage- 
ment of hand-cars to make that mistake. 
He just pressed on it steadily, and soon the 
speed of the car began to slacken, the wheels 
revolving with increasing slowness, until at 
last at the very bottom of the loops, and 
within a hundred yards of the advancing 
freight train, the car came to a full stop. 

All the time Ralph, too paralysed with 
fright to quite understand what was being 
done, lay motionless on the platform. 

But the moment they stopped, Ned grasped 
him roughly by the shoulder, shouting : 
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“FE! Did you ever see such a fellow!" 
exclaimed a gentleman, in a tone of 
mingled despair and indignation, as he flung 
a Greek grammar down on to the green-baize- 
covered table, in the long class-room at 
Morton House, Dr. Wendover’s well-known 
school, and turned back to the fire with a 
look of contempt on his face that almost 
bordered on disgust. 

He was a keen and a clever scholar, this 
young master; and while he was splendid ai 
working with pupils who could and would 
work, he had scant patience for the idlers of 
the school, and almost less for the dullards 
—less than Dr. Wendover had himself. 
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“Say, Johnnie, you’ve got to jump off 
before that engine hits yer.”” 

In a dazed way Ralph rolled off the car, 
and allowed Ned to draw him to one side, just 
as the locomotive charged up, caught the car 
on the point of the cow-catcher, and flung it 
down the mountain side as contemptuously 
as if it had been a withered leaf. 

Ralph shuddered as he saw it go, for he 
rea'ised he would have shared its fate but 
for the timely aid of his unknown rescuer, 
to whom he now tried to express his grati- 
tude as best he could. 

With a grinding of hard-set brakes the 
freight train came to a stop, and the con- 
ductor ran back to inquire into the matter. 

Ralph was still too bewildered to make 
himself quite clear, and Ned Saunders knew 
nothing more than that he saw the car 
running away, and jumped aboard it to save 
the boy's life; so the conductor said he 
would take them both back to Glacier Station, 
where the whole story could be learned. 

As may easily be imagined, there was great 
excitement at the slation when the train 
drew up, and the conductor with his two 
prisoners, for such they really were, appeared 
on the platform. 

Ralph was into his mother's arms like a 
flash, sobbing penitently. 

“T'll never do such a thing again—indeed 
I won’t, mother dear”; and Mr. Ramsay was 
too rejoiced at his boy's safe return to utter 
one word of censure. 

As soon as Mr. Ramsay heard the details 
of Ralph’s adventure and rescue, he hunted 
up Ned Saunders, who had gone into the 
baggage-room to have his head bound up. 
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THE SCHOOL ‘ DULLARD.” 
By Grace STEBBING. 
CHAPTER I.—A HOLE IN THE ICE. 


“Look there, Sawbridge,” he said to a 
brother master, who had just come into the 
room, and stood by the hearth warming him- 
self. * Louk there!’ 

And as he spoke he stretched his arm 
behind him and picked up the book once 
more, opened it, and pointed to a page. 

“That is the lesson, and there is the 
learner, or the one who should be the learner, 
that great hulking fellow, and this is the 
third time he has brought it up to me un- 
know He's a disgrace to the school.” 

“ You should try to do better, Wendover,” 
said Mr. Sawbridge good-naturedly. “If 
not out of compassion for your teachers, at 
least out of respect to the name you bear.”’ 

“Yes!” burst in Mr. Pevensey, in his fit 
of almost uncontrollable irritation with this 
most tryingly stupid pupil; “it is truly a 
ease of adding insult te injury, that this 
feiicw, of all others, should happen to be the 
one ty bear the doctor’s own name. But 
there! They say the ice is in splendid condi- 
tion to-day, and one cannot spend the whole 
afternoon indoors for the sake of one dunce. 
I'm off to the Home Park lake, and you had 
better get your skates like the rest of the 
fellows, Wendover, and come too! ”’ 

The lanky, bony, pale-faced lad of fourteen 
thus addressed flushed slightly, and bent his 
eyes to the floor. 

«‘1—I—should like to—come to the lake, 
sir, but—but I-—_” 

“Can't skate!” ejaculated Mr. Pevensey 
in a still more cutting tone of contempt than 
before. ‘* Why of course you cannot. I was 
almost an idiot myself to suppose that you 
could. Can you do anything, I wonder, that 
a boy ought to be able to do!” 


Having thanked Ned with fervent words, 
he pulled out his purse, adding, ‘ But talk ia 
cheap, and my gratitude goes deeper than 
that. Won’t you accept this from us as 
some expression of our indebtedness to 
you?” and he offered him a roll of notes. 

Shabby and poverty-stricken as Ned seemed, 
and really was, he straightened himself up, 
and answered in a firm voice : 

“No, sir, thark you kindly all the same, 
sr, I don’t want no money for savit’ 
your boy's life. I’m right glad I did it, 
fowsomeyct, and I'd do it aan if needs 

2.” 

A look of disappointment clouded Mr. 
Ramsay’s face, and turning the notes over in 
his fingers nervously, he said: 

“ But, look here, my good man, you'll let 
me do something for you, won't you?” Then 
his face brightened as a new thought occurred 
to him. ‘Won't you let me pay your fare 
the rest of the way to the coast?” 

Ned Saunders’ grimy face lit up in response 
to this offer so earnestly made, and, with an 
assenting bob of the head, he replied : 

“Well, sir, I don’t mind you doing that 
for me. It'll save me a lot of tramping.” 

The upshot of the matter was that Mr. 
Ramsay bought him a ticket to Vancouver, 
and when they arrived there insisted upon 
fitting him out with a good suit of clothes, 
and giving him enough money to keep him 
until he should find some employment. 

As for Ralph, that thrilling ride down the 
loops on the hand-car made so profound an 
impression upon him that he gave his father 
no further cause for anxiety during the 
remainder of the trip. 


And with that final remark he left the 
room, followed soon after by his unfortunate 
pupil, who could walk and enjoy fresh air, 
whatever else he could not do. 

Skating was in full tide when Richard 
Wendover gained the lake side. Everyone 
was too fully engaged, cither enjoying the 
delightful exercise, ur, like Dr. and Mrs. 
Wendover, looking cn, to pay any heed to 
the lad, who was such a nonentity in the 
school that he generally escaped without 
much notice from anyone but the unlucky 
master to whose share it fell to try to push 
some knowledge of the classics into his head. 

The boy stood for awhile rather in the 
background, gazing with curiously dreamy 
eyes at the scene before him. 

But suddenly the dreaminess was gone. 
The small round circle of ice, on which Mr. 
Pevensey had been executing various skilful 
skating feats, had given way, and he had 
plunged down into the depths of the benumb- 
ing waters bencath. 

A simultaneous cry went up from many 
throats, and for a moment those around 
scemed paralysed, for the favourite, brisk 
young master had disappeared entirely. 

Dr. Wendover was the first of the panic- 
stricken throng to regain presence of mind. 

“ Which of you is swiftest ? ”’ he exclaimed. 
“ Be off to the farm, and fetch men, and a 
ladder, and ropes.” 

The order once thought of, and given, many 
of the boys gathered their wits together and 
tlew off to obey; and a few seconds later the 
head of the man in the water was seen rising 
through the hole, and as he got the fingers 
of one hand on to the brittle ice the head- 
master shouted to him: 


“That is brave, Pevensey. Keep up your 
heart, man. Help is coming.” 

The young man had risen with his back to 
the speaker, but, on being thus called to, he 
half turned his head, and replied rather 
breathlessly —‘ So I see, sir.” 

Then he turned his eyes back towards the 
very opposite dire. tion from which the farm- 
house help could come, and instinctively all 
eyes followed the lead of his. 

Yesterday's gale had snapped off a great 
branch laden with a head of stout twigs, from 
one of the trees bordering the lake, and had 
flung it on to the ice, where it was just 
strong enough to bear it, beneath the bank. 
A boy had got hold of this now, a boy lying 
almost full length on the ice, and, as swiftly 
as was consistent with the most anxious care, 
he was pushing and pulling it towards the 
hole. 

The doctor put on his glasses. “ Bless 
me!’’ he ejaculated. ‘And if it is not that 
poor dunce namesake of mine! Even real 
idiots have wits of a kind, they say, some- 
times.” 

Long before the messengers had even 
reached the farm, that great head of small 
firm branches and twigs was hovering over 
the edge of the hole; and while the boy who 
had pushed it there clasped the broken part 
of the branch at the other end, with all his 
might and weight, Mr. Pevensey, with com- 
parative ease, drew himself gradually up out 
of the water by means of this novel and 
timely aid, and, by the time the rescue party 
arrived, he and his real rescuer were both 
safe on land once more. 

While Mr. Pevensey took a rapid rush 
home to get rid of his soaked garments, and 
restore circulation, Dr. Wendover caught the 
boy who had been so quick at helping him, 
by the shoulder, as he was preparing to rush 
off equally quickly to get away from the 
suddenly aroused observation, and stopped 
him to receive a word of praise and question- 
ing. 

fs You have done well, my boy, to-day. 
Had your wits about you better than any of us. 
But what made youthink of that tree branch?”” 

A double portion of his customary nervous 
shyness settled down upon the poor fellow, at 
this unusnal notice being taken of him. He 
moved his feet to and fro, twisted a button off 
his waistcoat, stammered and stuttered, and 
finally blurted out: 

“I'd been looking at it. 
would be good to cut up.’”” : 

The doctor, good man, sighed—genuinely 
sighed —at the failure to elicit any tine grain 
of thought from the boy’s brain. He released 
the shoulder. “Ah! my lad,” he said, “a 
good task of wood-chopping would be more 
to your taste, no doubt, than learning Greek. 
Almost a pity but what you might exchange 
one for the other.” 

* Yes," murmured the boy to himself with 
a low, deep breath, when he had got beyond 
the reach of the master’s ears. * But,” and 
something of a curiously wistful smile passed 
over his face as the low-breathed words 
passed his lips—‘“ but not just chopping 
for chopping’s sake as—as—you seem to 
think. It’s a good bit of wuod, I do believe. 
And thank God,” in still a lower tone, and 
teverently, “that it has done one good piece 
of work, at any rate. Mr. Pevensey did not 
look as if he could have held out against the 
numbing cold till the others came up.” 

“You have saved my life to-day, my lad,” 
said Mr. Pevensey a couple of hours later, 
as he and Wendover met once more, and he 
clasped the boy’s hand in a firm grasp of 
gratitude. ‘I could never have held on till 
the farm party arrived. Cramp was begin- 
ing to get its deadly grip on me. I won't 
gird at your Latin and Greek any more. 
Bring your books to me in the evenings, and 
Til help you.” 
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Dick gave the speaker a momentary glance 
of most earnest thanks, but he shook his 
head despondently at the same time. 

“Tam afraid it will be little good, sir. 
There seems to be no place in my brain for 
Greek and Latin to go in.” 

“Ah, well, we must try to find one,” said 
the master—with a slight touch of weariness 
at the prospect before him, however. 

And yet he had that afternoon come to 
the unexpected conviction that this over- 
grown, lanky lad was neither an obstinate 
idler, nor the dunce, nor the dullard, that he 
had hitherto so fully believed him to be. 
He was not likely soon to forget that clear 
look of steady intelligence in the grey eyes 
meeting his across the ice, and giving back 
the courage to his own; nor yet the few 
words of wise advice that directed him how 
best to make use of the help pushed forward 
to his hole. 

He had found himself obeying that advice 
with instinctive implicitness, as though it 
had been given by some man in whom he 
had the greatest confidence. 

The words recurred to his memory that he 
had spoken to Sawbridge that afternoon: 
“The boy is a disgrace to the school.” 

“A good thing for me that the ‘disgrace ' 
was one of our number to-day, at any rate,” 
he mused involuntarily, as he tried in vain 
to concentrate his thoughts on the volume of 
Homer that he had settled down to read. 
The Morton House “ dullard” had become 
too great a puzzle for him; and, well-balanced 
as his mind was as a rule, for once Mr. 
Pevensey found his thoughts were not under 
his own control. 

Those clear, steadfast eyes that had met 
his across the ice came between him and 
the page. There was no mist of shyness in 
them then, no dull hopelessness. And the 
boy had stood suddenly revealed to him as 
—well, as one above himself, at any rate. 
And yet there he was now at the other side 
of the table, elbows drawn up, hands clutching 
the red-brown hair, and an expression of 
most pronounced dull hopelessness on his 
face, as he bent over that thrice-returned 
Greek task. 

The boy was a puzzle, of course. He 
might have been so to anyone just then. 


CHAPTER U.—THE TWO CERTIFICATES, 


Ir was about a quarter past eight o’clock on 
the evening of the small ice-accident day. 
True to his promise, Mr. Pevensey was still 
in the long class-room giving a few extra 
minutes to Dick Wendover, after the other 
boys had dispersed. Mr. Sawbridge and Mr. 
Yuill had made their way to their friend as 
soon as their own duties in the superin- 
tendence of ‘* preparation ” were over, and the 
head boy with them. Mr. Sawbridge was 
giving a small supper party in his room that 
night, and these were the promised guests. 
Of course with the exception of Dick—that 
goes without saying—for even now no one 
thought of making him the hero of an hour 
excepting the one most interested, and Mr. 
Pevensey himself considered a little help in 
work, and a present abstention from ridicule, 
answered all requirements. 

“You will be ready soon, will you not, 
Pevensey ?’' asked Mr. Sawbridge, with rather 
an impatient look towards the slow pupil, 
who was in his usual dim corner at the far 
end of the room, to which he had hastily 
retreated at the entrance of these other 
three. 

But before Mr. Pevensey could reply, an- 
other interruption came. The door opened 
again, and Dr. Wendover came in with a 
smile on his fine intellectual face. 

“Well, my friends,” he said laughingly, 
“ congratulate me.” 
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And seating himself in the arm-chair at 
the end of the table, he laid down a large 
official-looking envelope. 

“There,” he said, “I am quite sure not 
one of you will guess what that contains.” 

“ An invitation from the sister university,” 
began Mr. Pevensey. 

“An order of knighthood,” burst out the 
Dux, Mortimer, whose head rather ran upon 
that honour, from the fact that it had just 
been conferred upon his father. 

“ The offer of g professorship at Oxford,” 
suggested Mr. Sawbridge. 

But although the doctor’s eyes lightened 
at that idea in a way that told in which 
direction his ambition lay, he shook his head 
at each and all. 

“Far out, all of you. Could not be 
farther. No, Yuill, and it is not a bishopric. 
I see the word on your lips. So now, sit 
down, all of you, and listen while I read my 
missive aloud. Remarking, to start with, 
that it is fully and clearly addressed to me, 
though how much it can be meant for me 
you will all soon fully understand, seeing 
that, however much use I may have of my 
head, I have little enough of my hands.” 

“ Dear Sir,” so my correspondents begin, 
“We have much pleasure in informing you 
that your model steam-engine has obtained 
the highest award in its class, as much for 
the care bestowed upon every detail, as for 
the ingenuity displayed in its construction. 

“We have the further gratification of 
informing you that a special prize of five 
guineas, to be taken in money or books, has 
been awarded to your model of a bridge. 

“As no class happened to be assigned to 
this special department, and it is the only 
exhibit of the kind, a departure, fully justi- 
fied by the great merit of the model, has had 
to be made, and this special prize is the 
result. 

“The certificates are herewith enclosed, 
and the awards shall be forwarded as soon 
after we hear your wishes as is practic- 
able.” 

“ And see, gentlemen, there they are,” said 
the doctor, drawing them forth from the 
long envelope, and unfolding them. ‘ Fully 
made out, you see—‘ Robert Wendover ’—at 
least, R. Wendover, ‘ Morton House, Hants.’ 
And the worst of it is, pretty words, pretty 
things, and pretty prizes not for me, after 
all.” 

“ But for me!” breathed a voice from the 
other side of the table, startling everyone as 
though a ghost had suddenly come amongst 
then. 

“Oh! mother, mother! God is good!” 

“ Look !” almost gasped Mr. Pevensey, who 
had risen, and was gazing across the table. 
“Look at— Wendover—-—” He had suddenly 
paused upon the name. “Look athim! Is 
the lad in a trance?” 

The second adjuration to look at him was 
certainly not needed. All five pairs of eyes 
were fixed upon the boy as intently as his eyes 
were fixed upon those two certificates. 

For some minute or two perhaps he was in 
a trance. There was a wonderful light in 
the great grey eyes, and a flush deepened 
to crimson on the usually pale, lank cheeks. 
And for awhile the eyes saw nothing but 
those two certificates, and the face of a 
widowed mother in the far-away Scotch 
home. 

“Oh! mother, mother, say you're glad!” 
burst from his lips at last. 

And then the boy woke up, and his voice 
broke away in a great gulp ; and with a sudden 
movement he followed his usual impulse, and 
flew from those watching eyes. 

At lenst, he tried to fly, but Mr. Pevensey 
was too quick for him; the master had 
his back against the door when the pupil 
reached it. 

“Don’t let him escape, Pevensey,” ex- 
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claimed the doctor. ‘‘He must ‘stand and 
deliver,’ before we let him go.” 

“Yes, sir,’’ said Mr. Pevensey as he led 
Dick back, looking like some guilty culprit. 

“Now, young man, what is the meaning of 
all this,” began Dr. Wendover in a good- 
humoured banter. But he saw the boy was 
deeply agitated, and he changed his tone. 
His voice was almost womanly in its tender- 
ness when he laid his hand for a moment on 
Dick’s bent head, and said earnestly : 

“How blind we have been, my boy. Your 
mother has a son to love, gs well as to be 
proud of. ‘R. Wendover’ stamds for Richard 
‘Wendover, I see, not Robert; and in the 
future days the Richard will be the better 
known name of the two, I reckon. But now, 
tell me, how came you to give this address. 
You have been here so short a time, barely 
three months as yet.” 

“No, sir, but I knew the awards were to be 
made, and the models returned about now. 
Before I went back home, at any rate.” 

“ And you made sure of receiving an award, 
of course.”” 

“Ob, sir!” ejaculated Dick, lifting nis 
head ; and the grey eyes forgot their shyness 
in astonishment. 

“Well, ‘Oh, sir,’ what?” 

“Why, you said ‘ Of course,’ sir. And, of 
course, I never dreamt of getting anything. 
Mother—mother—she did say she was sure 
I would gain some little word of commenda- 
tion for one or other of my models. But then 
she always does think I can do something.” 


$0000.90 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the fod, leads on to fortu.e. 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows, and in m:x¢ries——" 


ut there is such a thing as taking the 
flood a little too soon, and being car- 
ried inland and left stranded high and 
dry to get back to deep water as best you 
ean. Such was my fate in early life, and 
if it had not been that I had a helpmeet 
of a thousand I might have remained on 
the rocks till this day. 

My father was a strict and rather close 
man, and the day that he articled me to a 
firm of high-class engineers he warned me 
that, having a better chance before me 
than ever he had, I must expect nothing 
more from him, beyond a bare living 
allowance through my years of pupilage. 
So, when, two years before my time was 
out, I fell in love with, and foolishly mar- 
ried right off a pretty orphan, with no 
recommendations but her amiability and 
good sense (though I'm bound to admit 
she didn't show the latter quality in her 
choice of a partner), his verdict was, “ As 
you've made your bed, so you may lie on 
it.” 

Such being the state of affairs. you will 
understand that when my articles and 
allowance ended together, leaving me 
with my darling Lucy and a twelve 
months’ old miniature to provide for, I 
wasn’t inclined to be ‘ picksome” if any 
chance turned up. Well, the very first 
opening that presented itself was one that 
seemed made for a young man in my 
position. An engineer that I had come in 
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“With justice, evidently,” returned the 
doctor quietly. ‘ But, my lad, if you were 
conscious of this especial genius, this God- 
given talent, why have you hidden it from us 
all?” 

“ There has been no chance to show it,” 
replied Dick, with straightforward simplicity. 
“It has nothing to do with Greek and Latin. 
And you did not seem to care for anything 
else, nor did—others.” 

~ Mr. Pevensey, for instance ? ” queried the 
doctor with a laugh. 

A half smile crossed the boy’s face, and 
something of a flush rested on that of Mr. 
Pevensey, as he said frankly: 

“Now you mention it, sir, I remember 
that Wendover did puzzle me with various 
questions connected with mechanics and 
engineering, when he first came; but as I 
knew nothing whatever about those subjects 
I soon shut him up, and told him to mind 
his Latin grammar and his Greck.”” 

« Humph !” muttered the doctor. “ Poor 
lad! But what puzzles me is, with your 
mind absorbed with these matters, what 
could induce your mother to send you to a 
place full of folks who, I am afraid, can see 
very little beauty along any road but the 
road along which they choose to run them- 
selves? Why did she do it, my boy?” 

“My uncle did it,” said Dick quietly; 
“not my mother, My father died so young ; 
we are poor, and my uncle will only pay 
for a Greek and Latin education. He is 
ike——” 


THE DEATIL FEUD. 
STORY OF CHINESE VEN 


By Joun Dawtrey. 
(With Mlustrations by J. K. Savurn) 


CHAPTER I. 


contact with in business, and who had 
taken rather a fancy to me, was asked to 
recommend a young man as assistant 
resident engineer on a large railway con- 
tract in California, and he spoke for me. 
The pay offered seemed to my Eastern 
ideas simply magnificent, and though I 
afterwards found that Western prices 
brought its purchasing powers down with 
a run, still it remained more than I could 
have reasonably expected at the start. 

I proposed to leave my family at home, 
but Lucy put her little foot down very 
firmly on that arrangement ; so I had to 
look about for some means of conveying a 
small household from one side of the con- 
tinent to the other. This being before the 
Northern Railway was opened, and the 
long détour through the Southern States 
being out of the question on account of 
the expense, there was nothing for it but 
the waggon route across the plains, and 
that we accordingly took. Even then the 
long journey cruelly reduced our little 
hoard, an@ her dwindling purse caused 
my wife (who was financial manager) 
some anxiety before the shingled roofs of 
Wyborn gladdened our eyes in the dis- 
tance. This little town on the borders of 
the wilderness (for there was still a wilder- 
ness in °69) was destined to be our home 
for the next few months, the line having 
reached a savagely mountainous region, 
where tunnelling and cutting promised a 
very different rate of progress from the 
“ four miles a week ” of track-laying on the 
prairie. 

Our new neighbours we found to be 


~ stinacy had to give way. 


“ Like us, and does not care for, or valus, 
things more practical ?”” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, cheer up, my most worthy name- 
sake. He will pay for other learning now, 
you see if he does not. There is nothin, like 
success for winning a double victory. but 
there is the prayer-bell, and we must all 
hurry up. After prayers you will have 
supper with Mrs. Wendover and me, master 
Dick, and don’t I wish you were my son.” 

Dr. Wendover was as good as his word. 
He paid a visit to Dick’s uncle, himself; and 
in face of those certificates, and the accom- 
panying letter, the wealthy barrister’s ob- 
Within a very few 
weeks after Christmas Dick’s brains were no 
longer engaged in a useless fight with the 
Greek grammar, but were feeding and feasting 
to their full on those studies which their 
especial bent enabled them to assimilate, and 
grow by to a full and noble stature of 
utility. 

Years after, Dr. Wendover would point to 
an exquisite little working model of a steam- 
engine, one of the most prized ornaments in 
his drawing-room, and tell people, with a 
grave smile: 

“ That taught me one of the most valuable 
lessons I ever learnt, in dealing with those 
committed to my charge. That was made 
by ‘the school dullard,’ the well-known 
engineer, Richard Wendover. The truest 
genius and the most faithful Christian that 
ever slept beneath these walls.” 


about as miscellancous a collection as one 
might wish to mect; the original settlers, 
principally native-born Americans, being 
simply swamped by a mixture of English. 
Irish, French, Germans, Italians, and 
Scandinavians—and not the pick of their 
respective nationalities either—with a 
strong blend of Chinamen to give an 
Eastern flavour to the whole. 

My new chief was a brusque, saturnine 
man, a thorough master of his profession, 
and a first-rate organiser, but not by any 
means a pleasant man to work under, as 
I soon discovered. Throwing myself, as 
T always did, into my work with energy, 
I naturally now and then found little 
points in it which I thought might be im- 

roved on, but my suggestions were very 

adly received. Instead of having my 
mistakes pointed out and good-naturedly 
laughed at (for I daresay some of my 
ideas, coming fresh to the work as I did, 
were ridiculous enough), I was met with 
acold sneer, or a gruff intimation that my 
business was to carry out orders, not to 
argue about them. 

The natural consequence of this was 
that, when some months after my arrival 
I made what seemed to me a great dis- 
covery, I was nervous of speaking to 
Conway about it. 

The European labourers (there were 
very few Americans among the white 
navvies) were mostly employed and paid 
directly, working in gangs under the com- 
pany’s foreinen; but the Chinese labour 
was all under sub-contracts. The work 
was taken in blocks by some one out of 


kalf-a-dozen middlemen, and they let it 
out in detail to the gangs, making all their 
own arrangements. 

Now, what puzzled me about this was, 
that the cost of the Chinese eections of the 
line ran ont to pretty much the same as 
the others, while it seemed to me it should 
have been very much lower. Man for 
man, the Chinese did nearly as much as 
the Italians, and two-thirds of what the 
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less than those they drew from the 
company. 

Of course, there was nothing dishonest 
in this: the subs took the work at a fixed 
price, and had the power to make as much 
out of itas they could ; but there certainly 
seemed something wrong in the manage- 
ment to let work to middlemen at. 


prices that would allow them such exorbi- 
tant protits. And, further still, I had reason 
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stores; such as it was, however, it did all 
the Chinese trade of the neighbourhood, 
for the smaller shops all bought of him, 
and his carts and coolie carriers delivered 
wherever a pigtail could be found. 
Although I had now been some months 
in Wyborn I had never seen the great 
man, though this was perhaps hardly to 
be wondered at, for the Caucasian loafer's 
cheerful habit of classing all Mongolians, 


Teutonie and Scandinavian races did, 
while their general poverty, and the squa- 
lor in which they lived, showed plainly 
that their earnings were in nothing like 
the same proportion. _ 

This set me inquiring, and though I 
found the coolies very shy of giving any 
information, I gradually acquired the cer- 
tainty that the prices paid to the work- 
men by the sub-contractors were vastly 


A Momentous Interview. 


to suspect that these very middlemen, 
who at least did something for their 
money, were nothing but employees of 
one man, the banker, merchant, and 
general he2d man in the Chinese quarter 
at Wyborn. 

Yen Lung was, like most of his class, a 
general dealer, and his establishment a 
mixture of a merchant's, banker's, in- 
surance agent's, pawnbroker’s, and supply 


from the coolie up to the banker whose 
operations may rival the Rothschilds, as 
“Johnnies,” and treating them accord- 
ingly, makes the better class rather chary 
of showing themselves in public. 

When my investigations had reached 
this point, I began to ponder seriously on 
the right course to pursue. I had received 
such sharp raps over the knuckles for my 
interference in the most innocent matters, 
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shat I felt really afraid to speak to Conway 
in so important a case—one, too, that 
seemed toreflect gravely on himself. For 
some months I remained in this state 
of indecision, from time to time, however, 
accumulating fresh facts which confirmed 
me in my certainty that the company was 
“paying through the nose”; but at last 
I worked myself up to the decision that it 
was my duty to call Conway's attention 
to the affair, come what might; then if he 
snapped me off I could consult my wife 
as to what I ought to do. 

When I had got so far, however, my 
chief solved one part of the problem for 
me by slipping under a loaded truck and 
being crushed to death. He was not 
killed on the spot, but though he lingered 
for twenty-four hours he never spoke, 
being insensible nearly all the time. 

T> say that I was beyond measure 
pained and sorry at his fate is doing 
myself no more than justice, yet I must 
admit that, after the first shock was over, 
I found my mind dwelling on the effect 
his death was likely to have on my 
prospects. There had been no friendship 
between us, nothing but the coldest 
official intercourse, dashed by the mutual 
dislike caused by enforced companionship 
in two opposite natures, and now his 
removal opened before me a prospect 
which few men of my age would have 
despised. I was the only one who had 
(or thought I had) all the threads of the 
work in my hands; even if the directors 
did not appoint me as manager, my 
position under a new chief coming fresh 
to the line would be very different from 
what it was under Conway. 

At the very least, the time which must 
elapse before my letter could reach the 
States, and a new manager bo sent out, 
would give me a chance to show my 
capabilities—and where is the young msn 
who would not jump at that? Not in our 
youth do we need to use the old Scotch- 
man’s prayer, “Lord, gie us a gade 
conceit o’ oursels.”” 

It seemed to me a special providence 
that the quarterly day for renewing the 
contracts was close at hand, for I was 
confident of being able to make such a 
reduction in the rates as must prove my 
value to the directors. I should have said 
that in reporting Conway's death I gavea 
full account of what I intended doing, 
showing the amount of the saving I hoped 
to effect; this I did to make sure of 
getting my due credit in case a new chief 
should be appointed. 


(To Le continued.) 
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THREE P's. 
By Rev. Wituiam Cowan, M.A. 
H° boys! Td like to say to you, 
As if I were your father, 
With earnest mind and good intent, 

A word, or three words, rather. 
Puuck, Purpose, PERSEVERANCE, they ; 
I call them simply glorious ; 

For they who have, and use them well, 

Shall surely be victorious. 
Purpose sees something to be done 
For our own good, or neighbour's; 
Puuck dares to do it, and in faith 
For the great object labours. 
But Pluck and Purpose both are vain, 
As teaches many a story ; 
*Tis PERSEVERANCE wins the day, 
And leads the boy to glory. 
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AN IDLE DAY AT CAMBRIDGE. 
By W. Lioyp Summers, B.a., 
Author of “ Harry Maynard's Enemy,” “ Brown's Nepheu," ete. 


the most industrious student a day is 
’ sure to come when everything seems 


bent on hindering or delaying his work. It 
often so happened to myself; I have fre- 
quently noticed it with others, and possibly— 
nay, only too probably—I have been one of 
the innocent causes of discomfiture to a 
luckless friend. 

“Is that the bell for chapel ?”” I ask my- 
self, as the clang—by no means musical—of 
the chapel bell falls upon my sleepy ears. 
I groan and yawn, then rise to a sitting pos- 
ture in bed—only to fall back once again into 
the more comfortable horizontal position. 
Then follows arithmetical calculation. How 
many chapels have I “kept” this week? 
Yes, the required six have been marked off, 
and I may with a clear conscience doze on 
for another half-hour. 

With a clear conscience? Not quite, forI 
am dimly aware in my sleepy mind that the 
probabilities almost amount to certainty that, 
should I now yield to temptation, my break- 
fast-hour will have to be deferred to a later 
period than my inner guardian will approve. 
Experience has taught me that, if I give my 
lazy inclinations an inch, they will at once 
require—and obtain—-an ell. 

When I next arouse myseif and look at my 
watch the hands point inexorably to nine 
o’clock. I turn out at once, mentally anathe- 
mativing myself for my folly, and resolving 
to make up for lost time. It is, however, 
quite 9.30 before I enter my study. Then a 
blank look of astonishment comes over my 
face as I discover that no breakfast is spread 
out beforeme. Just as I am beyinning to 
bless my gyp in no measured terms, I sud- 


denly remember that Jones of Emmanuel 
asked me to come in to breakfast at his 
rooms at ten sharp, and that I had directed 
the unoffending gyp not to trouble himself 
about my morning meal. 

There are just fifteen minutes before I 
need start—shall I begin my paper for the 
lecture this morning? Where are the ques- 
tions? Alas! I lent them last night to 
Hopkins to copy out, and, of course, he has 
not returned them. Just like that fellow 
Hopkins ! 

Well, let us make the best of a bad job 
and have breakfast. Thus consoling myself 
I sally forth to Emmanuel, and arrive at my 
friend’s rooms in good time. I am conscious 
of feeling unusually virtuous, for amongst 
undergrads punctuality is one of the rarest 
virtues. To-day is no exception to the rule. 

“ D'you mind waiting a moment or two, 
old man? Smith of John’s hasn't turned 
up yet. He’ll be here in a jiffy,” cheerily 
prophesies my host as I sink into an easy- 
chair. 

But I am not so sanguine, and feel mis- 
givings as to the absent Smith. I remember 
that my own punctuality was brought about 
more by chance than by my own virtue— 
and Smith is even less reliable in this respect 
than L 

Ordinary gossip and badinage, however, 
pleasantly while away the time until all the 
guests have arrived. Then, without further 
ceremony, we gather round the table and 
attack the good things placed before us. 
Conversation ranges from the big score made 
by Brown of “The Hall” in the match 
against Trinity to the prospects of a plough 
for * poor Robinson.” 

Everything goes smoothly until an ejacula- 
tion from some one that it is past eleven 
alarms us all. Parker ought to be already 
with his coach, whilst Jones has a lecture 
to attend, and we scatter and return each to 
his rooms, for lecture or private reading. 

At least, so it might be on ordinary days, 
perhaps, but on this particular morning the 
stars seem leagued against my work. When 
I get back to my rooms, I find the captain of 
the first boat seated in my easy-chair reading 
a novel. 

“Thought you wouldn’t be long, so I 
waited for you. Bond can't row—doctor’s 
orders. Beastly nuisance, but I want you to 
take his place in the first boat.” 

Immensely flattered by this choice, I in- 
stantly agree, and we enter into lively con- 
versation about the probable chances of our 
boat in the May races. Once set off on this 
topic, there is no likelihood that we should 
come to a stop for another hour, until, as 
twelve strikes, I jump up in apprehension. 
I have o lecture to attend, just across the 
quad, and Hicks does not look with favour on 
the man who “ cuts” his lectures; so, with 
apologies to the captain, I fling on cap and 
gown and rush across. 

For another hour I remain, doing werk, it 
is true, but such as will be of little or no 
benefit to me. I dreamily wonder of what 
use college lectures are, and befcre I can 
solve the puzzle I find myself joyously 
emerging from fhe room, feeling something 
of the old sensations of my school-days. 

It is now one o'clock; in another hour I 
am due at the river, and if I chance to be 
late, I shall incur any amount of abuse from 
all those members of the boat who have 
turned up punctually, besides the minor 
penalty of a tine of half-a-crown to the club 
funds. This being so, I ruefully make ready 
for lunch, and try to quiet my conscience by 


lacing a mathematical work in front of me 
m the table. But it is usually difficult to do 
wo things well if you try to do them simul- 
aneously—especially when the one is con- 
enial to your tastes and the other is not. 
‘ow, Todhunter is instructive, but scarcely 
o interesting as lunch is to a hungry man 
atime when he is about to start for an 
iternoon’s hard work on the river. 

1 may read a paragraph, or even two; but 
cannot guarantee that I gain a very clear 
inderstanding of the matter therein con- 
ained, and I shall certainly have to read 
tem over again when I return from the 
rt. I set off, however, with a comfortable 
ecling that I have done something near my 
este 

Arrived at the river, I find that I am in for 
half-hour's tubbing. This delightful exer- 
ise, like Todhunter, is more instructive 
han amusing. Without it you would never 
2am to row decently—there being no royal 
sad to rowing—and you therefore submit 
fith a groan to the inevitable but tedious 
ubbing. 

The afternoon wears on in the meantime, 
ad there are others to be tubbed before the 
ight is launched for a paddle to Baitsbite. 
2 consideration for the new blood just 
itroduced into the boat we do not row a 
surze, but take the journey back in alternate 
aldling and “bursts.” It is nearly five 
tore we reach the boat-house again, and 
¢ just have time to run back to college and 
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tumble into a bath and change before the 
bell rings for “Hall.” Then, with willing 
feet, we wend our way to dinner. 

Thus the best part of the working day has 
gone, with no work done—unless I reckon 
the lecture!—whilst the “Mays” are 
staring me in the face, and I haye a secret 
fear that Macpherson will beat me in the 
exam. In a somewhat self-reproachful mood 
I resolutely turn away from the merry group 
that gathers in the quad, and rush up the 
staircase to my rooms. Then I “sport” 
myself in. 

I have just made myself comfortable, with 
a pile of all the books that I am likely to 
require built up before me, when the sudden 
thought enters my head—“ Surely this is 
my night for receiving the ‘ Century ’ Club?” 

This is a debating society supported by 
the second-year men of the college, and it 
meets in the rooms of its members in turn. 
To-night the lot falls tome. My books are 
hastily gathered up off the tab’e, and I pre- 
pare to receive my guests. 

At seven the members begin to arrive, and 
they continue to drop in during the next ten 
minutes in ones and twos, and until 7.30 
general conversation arises on a wonderful 
variety of subjects. 

As I am the host for the evening I take 
the chair, and, as the debate usually lasts on 
until nine or ten, I begin to think that my 
day is completely lost—from the working 
point of view. Fortunately, this debste col- 
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lapses after an hour’s talk, and, whilst cur- 
few is ringing out from St. Mary’s, 1 am once 
more arranging my books, prepared to read 
into the small hours of the night. Fate 
wills otherwise, for, just as I am wandering 
amidst the intricacies of curves of the ninth 
degree, a rap at my door announces a visitor. 
My feelings are much divided when the 
well-known face of a chum looks in. I long 
to have achat with him and compare notes 
on our work, for we are in for the same 
tripos; but my conscience tells me that [ 
have not done an hour's genuine work at my 
books during the day, and that I have no 
right to waste any more time. 

He sees my hesitation, perhaps, although 
Ido not intend to show any inhospitable feel- 
ing. He hastily assures me that he will not 
disturb me as he sces that I am at work; he 
only looked in to see if, ete. etc. At mid- 
night he retires, and I ruefully regard my 
books, whilst the thought enters my mind 
that, after the hard boating exercise I have 
undergone, I had better retire early to 
bed. 

And such days as I have been describing 
generally end in one or other of two ways— 
I make up my mind that the day is irre- 
trievably lost, and wisely retire to rest, 
determined to make a better fight on the 
morrow, or, more foolishly, sit up working 
until the grey dawn appears, and retire with 
heated brain, tired eyes, and a certainty that 
I have started the new day badly. 


ED SS Cr 


FURTHER ADVENTURES OF TWO YOUNG NIMRODS. 


I—SCARED IN THE SUGARBUSH. 


By Epwarp Ropsr, ¥.r.c.s., Author of “ Two Young Nimrods,” ete. 


t" present story, which has to do with the 
two young Nimrods of the last volume, 
lates what happened during our sugar- 
aking that season, about the beginning of 
arch when the sap was running freely. 
veryone had been hard at work in the 
tzar-bush all day and had gone home tired. 
Was so too, but some one had to stay to 
xp the fires going; this I had voluntecred 
‘do till about eleven, when one of our men 
ould relieve me. We were boiling down 
sy and night, being anxious to make as 
uch sugar as we could that year. It was 
1 o'clock, I suppose, a clear moonlight 
ight; the solemn woods were very quiet ; I 
it beside the fire on a log. I must, no 
oubt, have been overcome by sleep, when — 
ut firs; I think I had better give a short 
‘senption of what sugar-making was, and 
>in the Canadian backwoods. 

About the end of February or early in 
‘arch, when the sun has attained consider- 
ve power, and by day at any rate it does 
ot freeze, the sap begins to rise in the 
taple-trees; then the inhabitants who for- 
inately have some on their dand, or can get 
‘aveto appropriate some upon a neighbour's 
Toperty, give themselves up entirely to 
aking sugar. 

‘0 our own case our sugar-bush was half 
mile or so back from our house. We had 
hozen a section in there, where vigorous 
aple-trees were numerous ; we had cleared 
way the underbrush and saplings from 
mongst them to make it easier to get about ; 
hen in a central position we had our boiling 
lace, A glance at the illustration will make 
ur arrangement plain. We had four big 
ast-iron sugar-kettles slung, with a smaller 
ne to“ sugar off? in. We erected a booth 
1 brush and bark for shelter, which we 
alled the wigwam, and here for a week or 
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two the whole lot of us had been busily 
employed. Father and mother, boys and 
girls, hired men and women, every one. 
This was what all settlers did. They 
generally had a very merry time whilst the 
sugar-making lasted. Mrs. Charnock was 
the only person who kept at home; but she 
was an invalid, the rough life and the 
Canadian climate did not suit her at all. 

In our bush we had over two hundred 
maple-trees, and each one was tapped as that 
one in the foreground of our picture shows. 
A slanting notch was cut with an axe; just 
betow its lowest point a “spile’ or wooden 
gutter—it was split out with a gouge—was 
driven into the bark; down this the sap 
trickled into a trough below, one of those 
we had chopped out with axes during the 
cold weather. In these days wooden pails 
with covers to protect the sap from dirt and 
damage are generally used. It was our duty 
to collect the sap every few hours, pouring it 
into the store trough, which was merely a 
large dug-out pine log. A good tree often 
gave us two pailfulsa day. One of us always 
attended to the fire, at the same time keep- 
ing the kettles filled up as their contents 
evaporated, so that after about two days’ 
steady boiling down they would be full of 
thick molasses. 

Then came the “ sugaring off,”’ an opera- 
tion requiring much care. From the large 
pots the syrup had to be filtered into a 
smaller one, then over a moderate fire it had 
to be steadily boiled and stirred to prevent 
it from burning, until the moment had 
arrived when it was said to “sugar.” This 
state was known in various ways, but I 
believe the most usual was to put a drop upon 
acold plate; if it set hard at once, it was 
known to be ready, and was poured into pans 
and tins that were greased inside. When 


cold it was turned out in cakes of sugar, 
which could be scraped into powder when 
required for use. A better plan, but taking 
much more time in the first instance, was to 
stir the congealing syrup ceaselessly until it 
was cold; by this process it was granulated, 
and looked like ordinery moist sugar. This 
sugar in cake is now pretty well known in 
England as a candy cr sweetmeat. The use 
of it in tea or coffee is not agreeable to every 
palate ; however, to the generality of early 
settlers it is a great boon to be able to obtain 
any quantity of it with so little labour. 
Maple molasses is delicious—with hot buck- 
wheat cakes and butter especially. 

Sugar-making continues, according to the 
weather. for several weeks, after which there 
is usually a short time when only molasses 
can be produced. Last of all there is a run 
of sap of which vinegar is made ; it is boiled 
down until it becomes quite sweet, then it is 
exposed to the sun’s heat in a barrel until 
it sours. 

The maple snp zs it comes from the tree 
has a slightly sweet taste; it is not wise to 
drink much of it. Some settlers only work 
at sugar-mal.ing by day, others do as we did ; 
some are dirty und careless about the process, 
and make black nasty-looking stuff ; others 
take great care, use the utmost cleanliness, 
and the cakes of sugar they produce are 
accordingly very nice. So thus I hope you 
understand what sugar-making means. 

Now to return to my adventure. 

I had been very busy all that day and was 
really very tired, but because I had the repu- 
tation of not being afraid of anything in the 
bush I was chosen to remain; so there [ 
sat upon a log near the fire, after I had 
replenished the pots with sap and put on 
fuel—then I fell asleep, as I have already 
said. How longI slept I don't know, but I 
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was suidenly aroused and started to my 
feet by a long-drawn yell close behind me. 
It seemed so fierce, so terrible a cry, that I 
was absolutely paralysed. I cannot describe 
the noise, but it made so great an impression 
on me that even to-day I fancy I can hear it 
still. It echoed, reverberated, through the 
still aisles of those solemn woods in a most 
unearthly way. 

This dreadful scream was repeated more 
than once, whilst I stood there transfixed. The 
stories I had heard of catamounts and lynxes, 
of panthers and lions, rushed through my 
mind at the same time that it flashed across 
me that I was defenceless. Yes—I had left 
my gun at home, and my axe was across 
there in the wigwam—a wooden poker was 
my only weapon. It was not very long before 
my wits returned to me, though I confess I 


was horribly alarmed, because I felt so help- 
less. However, I grasped this poker and 
turned round sharply to confront the creature. 
There was nothing visible! not on the 
ground, nor in the trees! Had I then been 
dreaming ? 

Surely not—I was wide awake then, at 
any rate, and quickly realised that some 


animal was scuffing in the bush. I heard, 
too, that awful cry again. I stood perfectly 
still awhile, listening intently. Certainly 


it was quite near to me, but was creeping 
slowly round the fire—I could hear it tramp- 
ling amongst the rotting leaves and crunching 
the half-melted snow which still lay about 
in patches. 

What was I to do?—for the creature was 
drawing nearer. I faced round to the 
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direction in which I knew that it was coming 
—then I waited, waited, till I saw the beast 
rise up on the store trough and glare fiercely 
at me! 

Well, even now, when all is long past, and 
I know what it was, I can recall the feeling 
which that sight gave me. Certainly those 
few moments during which my eyes were 
fixed upon it made an indelible impression 
on me. Yes—I was dreadfully afraid, and 
no mistake. Its appearance was so very 
different from anything I had ever seen or 
heard of. I knew no animal in those woods, 


nor had I seen a picture of anything that 
was like it, unless it was of one of the gro- 
tesque beasts we see figured in heraldry. I 
can give no description of what I saw in 
words, but the accompanying illustration 
conveys the best notion I can give of it. 


“The beast was gazing at me!” 


If I had not been afraid, I suppose there 
would not be much credit due to me for the 
brave way in which I acted ; for although 
Iwas in a state of abject horror, I dropped 
the poker, grasped a firebrand from the 
blazing heap beside me, and made for that 
beast. It backed down instantly from its 
perch and scuttled off. I distinctly saw its 
form as it scrambled across a patch of snow 
lying in the moonlight ; it was long in body, 
long in legs, and it dragged along tail behind 
it. Oh! how I wished I had a gun just 
then—I certainly would have used it. But 
it was going from me, it had turned tail, 
that was certain--so I, thinking that after 
all discretion was the better part of valour, 
turned tail too. Yes, I turned and fled. I 
made for home just as rapidly as any terror- 


stricken boy had ever travelled. Ran- 
should think I did run! Rushing into tt 
house, where all had gone to roost except n 
father, I fell into his arms—for after all 
was but a little chap then, almost a child. 
know. 

My father had much ado to pacify m 
When in fits and starts I had told my sto: 
I think at first he almost believed that | w 
shamming. What! could I be his brave son 
the courageous boy he was so proud of? | 
could not realise that I was so much upy 
really unnerved. But I was. I expect it 
being awakened suddenly from sleep that ‘ 
it, or perhaps it was that J had drunk too mi 
sap that day—anyway, this is sure, that 
made me quite ill, and for hours after | h 
got into my warm bed I lay awake trembli! 
But sleep came at last, and in the mornit 


in the brilliant sunlight, I was better. 

deed I became angry with myself, an: 
questions were piled on questions, whi. 
could only answer very vaguely, I bega 
be ashamed of my behaviour. Afterw: 
when my chum Charlie came in for somet 
and heard the story, he began to upbraii 
too—then I felt very mean. Yet all 
same I believe that any boy would have 
frightened at what I had seen, in 
manner I had seen it. We got out 
Natural History, but found nothing sati 
tory there; we discussed and argued | 
time, but, as Charlie said, the only wi 
clear the matter up was to go into the 

to try to find some traces of the beast ; 
discovered, we could soon tell what it wi 

(To be continued.) 


VERYONE 
with » any 
practical 
experience 
in camping 

4 out and ca- 

ee” hoeing generally will, 

I think, agree with 
tin saying there is no outdoor amuse- 

ent more enjoyable or calculated to im- 

‘ove one’s health, harden the muscles, and 

ake one feel fit for anything; but to enjoy 
thoroughly you require a suitable craft to 

vat in. 

For instance, a racing canoe is not a handy 

wt for general travel and living on board ; 

this you do not require speed so much 

‘comfort and carrying power. 

In designing a canoe, therefore, the re- 
urements of the boat must be k-pt in 
ind, and there are many things to be thought 


A travelling canoe must not be too heavy 
Tone person to handle; at the same time 
a weasire it as strong as it is possible for 
to be. 

Then the length must be kept well within 
vunds, both on account of case in turning, 
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and also in anticipation 
of possible trips by rail, 
so that it may he conve- 

niently stowed in the guard’s van. 

A canoe should be stiff in the 
water, with plenty of beam for steadi- 
and to allow space for the 
ry luggage, which, if you are 
intending a long cruise, amounts to 
a goodly pile for a small boat to accom- 
modate. 

So you see there are plen 
things in designing a 
canoe to cause you to put 
sidering cap on. 

But it pays to take trouble over it. 
No one but he who has tried can 
tell the pleasure of stepping aboard 
a neat little craft built by himself, and with 
all stores snugly stowed away, and the bright 
sunlight glinting on the water, dropping 
down with the stream, free for the next 
week or two to go where his fancy takes 
him, and when night comes on just turn 
in, snug and warm, protected by the canoe 
from all wet and draught, and dream of the 
next run on the morrow. 

There is certainly a great charm about 
canoeing. You are absolute master, and free 
to do as you like; you have a comfortable 
home to live in, with neither rates nor taxes 
to pay, and that alone is saying a good deal. 
And then there is the advantage of constant 
change of scene, while at the same time you 
have your home comforts around you, with 
no trouble of seeking a night's lodying on 
arriving at a strange place; but then, as I 
said before, to do this comfortabiy, you 
require a canoe suitable for the work. Last 
season I designed and built one that met all 
my requirements, and which turned out a 
great success, and has been admired by all 
who have seen her; and thinking many of 
my readers would like to build a little boat 
of their own, I will give you the lines and 
explain how you can build a similar one. 

(To be continued.) 


It is not only th 
side or by the sea-coa 
of use, as, owing to their small gi 
i they can be kept by any 
na town, where in a loft or back- 
y take up but little space, 
can be carted about, whenever desired, at a 
trifling expense, . 
And now for. some of the details of this 
2 total cost .for material 
, and it ought to be 
made at even a lower price still in some 
parts where wood is cheap; but even if you 
s much as I did, itis not a very ex- 
‘ant outlay for handy a boat. 

Her length, for reasons given before, as well 
as on account of available space in which to 
build her, was limited to 12 ft. 6 in. over all, 
with a beam of 2 ft. 6 in. for stability. 

Amidships her floor is flat as possible, 
so that her draught with crew aboard is only 
about four inches, enabling her to float com- 
fortably on a moderately “ heavy dew,’’ as the 
Ame: S say. 

She has an open well, brought to a point at 
the forward end, to sit in, and the rest 
is decked over, with a small hatch aft for 
stowage of stores, etc. 

This locker is formed by a solid bulkhead, 
which also gives extra strength to the ship; 
and she has another one forward, with a 
clear space of seven feet between them in 
which to lic down, and with her beam of two 
feet six inches, you have rather more space 
than is generally obtained in the slecping- 
bunks of an ocean steamer ; so you sce there 
is plenty of room for comfort. My first idea 
was to build her of canvas ; but all the canvas 
eanocs I had scen showed their ribs in a 
very uncomfortable fashion, which cannot 
be prevented, as, no matier how neatly you 
stretch the canvas, the hollow space between 
the ribs will sink in; and there is another 
drawback to asimple canvas skin, and that is 
the danger of getting it punctured by sharp 
stones, etc. 
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“BOY's OWN” 


1, Sharp-nosed Fel. . Salmon Trout. 


2. Blunt-nosed Eel. Gwyniad. 

3. Burbot. Smilt. 

4. Lamprey. . Minnow, 

5. Lampern. . Grayling. 

8. Chub. Salmon, 

7, Perch. Loach. 

& Roach. 31. Spined Loach. 

9, Bream. 32, Gillaroo Trout. 

0. Rudd. 33. Common Trout. 
1. Prussian Carp. 24. Great Lake Trout, 


2. Crucian Carp. 
3. Tench. s Charr. 
Barbel. sh Charr, 
5. Carp. Windermere Charr. 
. Pil 39. Alpine Charr. 
. Ruff. 40. Cole's Charr. 
Dace. 41. Bullheal or Miller's 
). Gudceon, Thom. 
. Powan. 42. Salmon Parr. 
. Sea Trout. 43. Th ined Stickle- 
. Vendace. . ac (back. 
. Loch Leven Trout. 44. Ten-spined Stickle 


'HESE are divided into two classes, which, 
avoiding learned names, we will call 
“The Salmon Tribe,” and “Coarse Fish.” 
The chief characteristics of the former are 
activity and love for clear water, and the 
most certain means of distinguishing them 
from coarse fish are found in a little fatty 
fin on the back, close to the tail, which is, I 
believe, always present in the salmon tribe, 
and never in coarse fish. 

The time of spawning is also a guide, as 
all the salmon tribe spawn in autumn or 
winter, and most other fish in spring or 
summer. 


COARSE FISH 


being of more immediate interest to most 
boys, we will begin with one of the coarsest 
and most familiar. 

Numbers 1 and 2 in the plate rep:esent 


THE EEL. 


“Nasty slimy thing”—this is what ou> 
sisters say, or scream, at sight of it ; and when 
we see the wreck it has made of our nice line 
we are inclined to echo the cry. Yet the eel, 
properly handled, is soon settled. Put your 
foot firmly on his neck, and cut off his head. 
Then you can take the hook out, without 
finding the eel up your sleeve and round your 
arm, line and all. Eels are chiefly taken by 
worm, on night lines, or by eel baskets, so 
made that the eels can get in, but not out. 
They are often caught by rod and line, espe- 
cially when you don’t want them. If you 
are rea!ly anxious to catch eels, and the water 
is not too thick, look out for the head of an 
eei sticking out of the mud. It is a habit of 
the fish to lie in wait in this way, and if a 
worm is politely presented to him, he will 
often accept it. The best part of an eel’s 
character is his taste (I mean when on table). 
After he has been nicely fried he will no 
longer be called bad names, even by the 
ladies. 

Nos. 3,4, and 5. Burbot, which is a sort 
of fresh-waier ling, is now very rare in 
Britain ; and lampreys and their little cousins, 
the lamperns, are only found in certain 
isolated districts. They are very good eating, 
and have been accused of killing one of our 
kings, by being toonice. They are not taken 
by angling, and are of little interest to boys. 

No. 6, the chub, often falls a victim to the 
young angler, and gives capital sport when 
first hooked. 

He is taken with worms or cheese paste 
near the bottom of the stream, or with 
beetles or flies on the top. 

The difficulty is to get near the chub un- 
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(See Coloured Plate with this Week's Number.) 
By J. Paux Taytor. 


PART I. 


observed. When once you get your fly near 
one, he will generally take it boldly. Their 
haunts are in gentle streams, under boughs ; 
and they will often bask in the sun on the 
surface of deep holes. 

When using a natural fly or a grasshopper 
a. long rod and short line are best. 

If you can throw the artificial fly, chub will 
afford you even more amuscment, as it will 
be easier to get your bait to him. Fly- 
fishing for chub is capital practice, and has 
fitted many a boy to contend with nobler 
game. Chub grow to a large size, and fish 
of two or three pounds are not uncommon. 
The larger they grow, the nastier they are to 
eat. 

No. 7. With the bold and gallant perch 


. what boy is not familiar—for is not this fish, 


in his infant state, often the first victim the 
young angler secures? His beauty is 
evident enough, and if our artist had taken a 
living perch and made it cross, he might 
(besides pricking his fingers) have showed us 
how this handsome fish will erect his splendid 
back-fin on occasion. 

I have a perch (stuffed) now before me, 
with his fin thus arranged, and he looks a 
warrior indeed. Heis about nineteen inches 
long, and weighed not far from four pounds. 
He took a good-sized roach on gut tackle. 

I don’t recommend this bait for ordinary 
perch, a gudgeon or minnow being better, 
while a worm will often do, and even an 
artificial fly; the kind called a “coachman ”’ 
attracts him best. 

No. 8. Of the roach volumes have been 
written, and itis quite as familiartothe school- 
boy as the perch, though he has often to 
content himself with looking at roach, as this 
fish has made great progress in its education 
since the days when dear old Isaac Walton 
dubbed it the “water sheep.” This nick- 
name is now only suitable with regard to its 
sociable habits, for roach (excepting when 
mere babies) require the tinest of tackle 
(single hair by preference) and the most 
careful fishing before they will fall victims 
to the angler’s wiles. 

Roach abovnd more than any other fish 
in most English rivers, excepting in trout 
streams, which are generally too rapid to 
suit them. 

They can be caught with many baits, of 
which maggots (or gentles) are easiest to use, 
and bread paste the most cleanly; while 
boiled wheat is best in some waters, such as 
the Bedfordshire Ouse. 

In some few rivers, of which the Welland, 
near Peterboro’, is the best, roach will take 
the artificial fly freely, and then afford good 
sport on fine tackle. 

The natural fly will always attract large 
Toach, especially in sunny weather, and 
caterpillars and grasshoppers are good bait. 

The popular method of roach fishing is to 
use a long and stiff cane rod, ashort fine line, 
and a quill float, and then to ground bait, 
and sit still and watch your float all day. In 
this way matches, with literally hundreds of 
competitors, are sometimes arranged on the 
canals in the manufacturing districts, where 
the working men are often most enthusiastic 
roach fishers. 

Results are sometimes absurdly small, and 
a first prize was on one occasion awarded to 
a bag of three-quarters of an ounce of 
roach ! 

This fish grows occasionally to two pounds 
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in weight, and I have a specimen now before 
me of nearly that size, which was taken on 
single hair. Let the schoolboy be contented 
with roach of five or six ounces; there are 
more caught under that size than over. 

No. 9. The bream is like a larger roach, 
though broader in proportion, and with other 
differences casily observable in the plate. 
Young bream, or “ bream flats,” are taken in 
just the same way as roach, with paste or 
maggots ; and even when full grown a bream 
may be killed, in time, on the finest tackle, 
The usual way to make a good bag of bream 
is to bait a deep hole, which they are known 
to haunt, late one evening, and to start 
fishing at daybreak on the following morning. 
Stout tackle is then best, as it saves time; 
and as the bream only bite well usually from 
dawn till a little after sunrise, this is iropor- 
tant. 

In Norfolk and Cambridgeshire the farm. 
labourers use a stout pole and a line of 
whipcord, with an eel-hook and a large lob- 
worm, and haul out their victims without 
ceremony. 

July and August are the best months, 
and the Bedford Ouse and the Norfolk Yare 
are the best rivers for bream. 

The fish is of little use to eat, being nearly 
as nasty as chub, and I have only devoted so 
much space to him because he is the only 
large fish that young anglers are likely to 
take in any quantity. 

Besides the rivers mentioned, the Medwar, 
the Arun, and many others contain bream, 
and also most lakes, such as those at Hen- 
don and Wimbledon and the Broads. 

No. 10. Rudd are much like roach, the 
chief differences being in the fins and the 
mouth. They can be caught in the same 
way, and take a fly much better as a rule. 

The Broads and rivers of Norfolk contain 
many fine rudd, as do also some lakes (ot 
“ leys”’ as they are called) in Devonshire, near 
Dartmouth. They grow to three pounds in 
weight. 

Rudd swim nearer to the surface than roach( 
or bream, and frequent shallower water. 

Nos. 11,12, and 15 are the chief members 
of the great carp tribe. It is only No. 15 
that is commonly met with in England. 
When full grown a carp is a magnificent 
fish, often ten or fifteen pounds in weight. 
but few young anglers will have patience 
even to try to catch him. 

The bait generally used is a lump 5 | 
bread paste as big as a nut, and the tackld 
must be strong. Early morning (three hour 
before you are awake) and late evening ar 
the best times; and much patience is sun! 
to be required, for in ponds where the car 
are large one tish a day is good epor 
indeed. 

When they are comparatively small (abou 
a pound each) you may sometimes get . 
number, and finer tackle may safely be ui 
Cherries and very small new potatoes ar 
sometimes used, and the bait should b 
within an inch of tte bottom. When larg 
carp are se2n basking in the sun they wil, 
sometimes, but very seldom, take a tin 
worm or maggot on very fine tackle, if pre 
sented to them without float or shot. C 
course, the great fish will often break awa 
from the fine tackle ; but if you do get one: 
is atriumph. For eating he is useless, unles 
kept for a few days alive in very pure wate: 
Carp and tench will travel alive in wet mos: 
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THINK there are not many things so useful to a 

bright boy as a lathe, cven if itis a cheapone. A 
‘athe that will turn metal or cut threads on a bolt 
costs so mech that few boys are able to get one; but a 
lathe that will tarn any wooden thing up to a table-leg 
wid be found very useful, as I have learned by ex- 
uce. On the lathe described below I have turned! 
table-legs, wheels, and all sorts of smal! things ; and 
te}s that could not have a lathe of their own have had 
ne turn for them, and in this way the lathe has more 
than paid for itself. 

This lathe may look difficult to make et firat glance, 
tut it can be easily made by any boy who hus a few 
Flain tools, 

The first thing to do is to set up the body, good and 
‘lid, Make four legs 2 x 3 scuntling 24 ft. long, 
pucves cot out to fit as shown in fig. 1, and then get 


Fis. 1. 


tn braces ready to go between cach pair of legs, each 
et foot Jong and of the same scantling. 

After you have dene this, nicely cut and plane 
‘Groth two pieoes 8 ft. long of 17 inch x 2 inches ; these 
sen put together, with a small biock 4 inch thick 
Wtween them ateach end, will form tle body, with a $ 
inch dot down the middle. Next fasten the legs on 
truly (a large bolt at the top running throngh will 
‘trand put in the two braces with screws, 

Atter you have flaisbed this nicely, make the head- 


tock ‘fig. 2). This must be made very true or the 
she will not run smoothly. After cutting out the 
a & inches, and each side piece 6 inches long x 4 
icles wide, fit them together as neatly as possible, as 
“wn in fig. 2, and have a bolt through from a to B 
td at b; also use screws where necessary, and make 
#4 cam to fit the top of each end and screw them on 
mus, Next take an inch bit, and setting the end 
tacts in the middle of the joints at cc, drill a hole in 
ich as true as possible straight through, and also drill 
stall oil-hole at p. When you have done this get a 
‘sx of f-inchiron pipe for bearings and cut two 2-inch 

‘hs with your hack saw. Then cut these lengths 
‘tall lengthwise like fig. 3, and drill holes in the 


Fis. 3. 


'ntre of each, keeping the mates together so that they 
‘1 ft. When putting these on, the hole in the 
sttom ones is for driving a small wire nail through 
)told it in place, then smooth and finish off so as not 
leave any rough edges. The other pieces are put on 
‘one oneach, after you have put the shaft (fg. 4) 


Fra, 4. 


‘place, and then screw on the cape so as to let the 
ash run smoothly without shaking. 
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HOW TO BUILD A CHEAP LATHE. 


By NorMaN HENDENSON. 


You will have to have this shaft (fig. 4) made by 
some machinist who has a lathe, and it will not cost 
much. 

It is to be made of steel 12 inches long and 1 inch in 
diameter, and the bearing places are to be turned down 
fof an inch and 4 inches apart. Have a spur filed on 
one end sloping back about 1} inch and with goo 
sharp blades and point (fig. 5) This point must be 
very true, s0 that when the lathe runs it. will not seem 
tomove. You muy whittle fig. 6 out of wood as well 


Fig. 6. 


as you can with your knife, until you get the lathe 
ruuning, and then you can make a better cue, It 
should be 2 inches in diameter and 3 inches long. A 
hole Linch in diameter should be drillel through the 
centre, and it can then be s.ipped on the shaft between 
AandB, If you drill a small hole in your shaft about 
hatf an inch ‘from either bearing you can put a wire 
nail through and fusten it (fi. 6) with staples to keep 
itin place. Fasten the headstock in place with bolts 
running through the body. After this ix done cut out 
the picces for the tailstock, one 6 «4x3 inches, 
and the other 8x4x2 inches. The head and tail stock 
shou'd be made of oak, the rest should be of pi but 
if you cannot get oak use the next best. After you 
Lave titted them (fg. 7), then you must drill a hole a 


Fia. 7. 


little smaller than your tailscrew (fig. 8). This had 
better be a long iron wood screw, sach as are used to 
fasten the cross pieces on a telegraph-pole, with u 


Fria. 8. 


square head; this head may be sunk into a circular 
piece of wood like a small wheel, as it is more conve. 
nient to turn than with a wrench. The hole for the 
screw should be 6 inches from the base and in the 
centre, so that the spur and the tailscrew will meet 
evenly when brought together ; force it through the 
hole (screwing) #0 as to make @ good thread in the 
wood, and do not get it to run too easy ; it should be a 
Uttle tight. Have a strong bolt 5 inches long to go 
through fig. 7 at D to hold it to the body of the lathe, 
‘You will also have to have the lower shaft (fig. 9) 


We 


made fer you at a blackemith’s shop, unless you have 
an old sewing-machine shaft, which can easily be fixed 
in a different way. This shaft should be 5 feet long 
and made of j-inch fron rod, and it should have two 
cranks about 2 inches deep fixed 2 feet apart, or 1 foot 
on each side of the centre This, when mounted, will 
have a brace in the middle inside the treadle and have 
bearings the same as in the headstock on each end 
and in the centre. Before mounting this you must 
make your wheel. Take four lengths of 6 x3 ecantling 
2 feet long and lay them side by side (fig. 10), forming 
A aquare, till you describe a 2-foot circle, the circum- 
ference just touching each side of the square. When 
this is done it may be cut with a common carpenter's 
saw until you get it nearly round, and then take your 
ne and smooth the edge (or rim) off. When on lay- 
Ing the picces on the bench again they form a perfect 
cirole, you may nail them together or pat pieces of 
hoop-iron on it. Drill a ho'e? inch in the centre and 


mount on the shaft, as in figure. The wheel may be 
held in place the ‘same as the small wooden pulley 
(fig. 6), and it will ren perfee'ly true if you have 
drilled the hole in the centre trne. 

The treaile is easily made. It is just two pieces of 


Fic. 10, 


seantling 2x3, 14 foot long, with two boards 2 feet 
long nailed across. Make two pieces to work from the 
cranks in the shaft to the trendle. You can te!l what 
length by trying how it works best. Have a piecc of 
hoop-iron counecting the crank to the stick (fig. 11), 


Fig. 11. 


and the other end screwed lovsely (not shaky) on to 
the treadle as im the figure. 

The treadle may be fastened to the floor with two 
hinges so as to work easily. 

You must next frocure a belt; a rein off of some 
old harness would do, but if you cat get a regular belt 
it would be bet:er. 
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HELPS BY THE WAY. 


A coET draws more attention than the steady star ; 
but it is better to be the star than the comet, following 
out the sphere aud orbit of quiet usefulness in which 
God places us. Joux HALL. 


Lirr is made up, not of great sacrifices or duties, but. 
of little things, in which smiles, and kindnesses, and 
small obligations, given habitually, are what win and 
preserve the heart and secure comfort. 

Sm H. Davy. 


ALL our prayers are but ciphers till Christ's inter- 
cession be added. C. Lows. 


Eveny youth of eighteen knows what it is possible for 
him to do, and his solemn mission is to turn his possi- 
bilities into powers, to get the right use of himself. 
A young man without the sense of his own possible 
nobility is a calamity to himself and the world, Earth 


is full of tragedies: but the most trazic of all its 
tragedies is a wasted life. Oe of the most prominent 
of the old Norse families has for its crest 9 pickaxe, 


and for its motto, “I will find a way, or make on 
This waa in the spirit of their great deity, Thor, who 
wielded the hammer. You must respect yourself it 
you would be respected. There is nothing ‘more con- 
temptible than to do a thing, especially « doubtful or 
an evil thing, because others do it, No man ever rose 
to what he might have been who fell in with the 
majority simply because it was the mujori 
whatever society you go. young man. consult 5 
—consult. your own conscience upon rules and 
habits before you submit to them. A stalwart “No,” 
when there is something shady, means a stalwart 
character ; and the mincing * Yes" mcans a character 
weak, if not bad. A young man, past twenty, without 
backbone of moral conviction, stands a terrible chance 
of losing the angelic part of his heritage. 
Prorgssok DALLINGER. 
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CHAPTER Il.—IN THE KING'S GARDEN. 


Teasixe toward the nearest gate of the 
palace, Jack Postlethwaite found 
himself in the midst of a crowd of native 
beggars (with nothing on but a suit of 
dirt and a cap to match), who were 
naturally fond of haunting a spot where 
many of the richest men in the kingdom 
were constantly passing to and fro. 

As the boy made his way through this 
mass of unclad grease and dust—averting 
his eyes from the hideous sores which these 
wretched creatures displayed as proudly 
as if they had been medals of honour—he 
suddenly caught sight of a curious little 
figure about five feet high, broadly dis- 
tinguished from the rest by the amazing 
circumstance of its actually having some 
clothes on. The clothes themselves, how- 
ever, were not very imposing, consisting 
merely of an old blue uniform-coat and 
trousers, which no ragman would have 
taken as a gift, and a hat very much like 
a large black dish-cover without a handle, 
fastened to the head by a kind of cage. 

This queer little mannikin, who looked 
as if he had just come bodily off a 
Christmas-tree, was a member of what if 
not the finest, is certainly the funniest, 
police force in the world—a real live 
Siamese policeman, whose chief duty was, 
apparently, to carry about a big stick all 
day without making any use of it what- 
ever, except occasionally holding it up 
and eyeing it with an air of superstitious 
reverence suggestive of Friday worship- 
ping Robinson Crusoe's gun. In fact, our 
hero’s private opinion as to the efficiency 
of these toy constables was amply con- 
firmed later on, when he frequently saw 
them staring at the jugglers and puppet- 
shows of the native town with such ab- 
sorbed attention that any enterprising 
thief might have picked their pockets with 
perfect ease, had they possessed either a 
pocket or anything to put in it. 

Secretly chuckling at the thought of 
the astonishment that such policemen 
would cause in the streets of London, 
bold Jack went forward through the 
palace-gate, past an odd little monkey- 
like sentry in a white sun-helmet of East 
Indian pattern, and a rather shabby red 

jacket which had evidently belonged to 
some British grenadier. This military 
Tom Thumb, like everything else in that 
enchanted palace, seemed more than half 
asleep; and, indeed, the only creatures 
that showed any sign of life were a brace 
of Australian emus, who were pacing up 
and down the lawn inside with n protect- 
ing air, which moved our hero to remark, 
with a schoolboy grin, that here the sen- 
tinels seemed to be geese and the geese 
to be sentinels. 

Jack attempted to make friends with 
these self-constituted guardians ; but they, 
prompt to take offence (like all the ostrich 
kind) at any unfamiliar object, set up a 
sharp angry cry, and, turning away from 
his friendly advances, stalked off across 
the grass like the shade of Ajax turning 
its back upon Ulysses. 

In the courtyard itself, as his father 
had said, the observant English lad found 
plenty to look at. This being the first 
genuine Oriental palace that he had yet 
seen, he was filled with admiration of 
each new wonder that presented itself. 
The countless miniature towers along the 
outer wall—the deep low-browed archway 
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of the great gate—the tall flagstaff, from 
which waved the royal standard itself, 
with its pagoda-shaped crown em- 
blazoned in gold in a blue square upon 
a crimson ground—the stately buildings 
around the inner courtyard—the dainty 
little pavilion upon the smooth green 
lawn in its centre—the broad marble 
stairs and chocolate-coloured pillars of the 
grand entrance, with its two guardian 
elephants of stohe—were all seen and 
admired in turn. 

Many of the buildings had three roofs, 
one above another, covered with green 
and gold scales like St. George’s dragon, 
painted dark-blue along the edges, and 
terminated by a kind of horn slanting 
upward from the extremity of the ridge 
pole—the whole effect being very much 
that of several open books laid one upon 
the other, face downward, with markers 
projecting from between the leaves. 
These sky-pointing horns are called 
“ Chow-fa,” and are intended to symbolise 
the upward flight of prayer. 

This form of architecture being peculiar 
to that part of Asia, Jack had never seen 
it before, and he wandered on, marvelling 
at all he saw, without seeing a human 
face or hearing a sound. 

“Well, this is a funny kind of place, 
and no mistake!” muttered the wonder- 
ing Jack. “If I were to walk into Buck. 
ingham Palace or the Tuileries in this 
style, I'll be bound I'd soon have some 
fellow asking me what I wanted; but 
here, so far as I can see, I might rob the 
whole place and run away without any- 
body troubling his head about it! I 
wonder if the Queen or any of the Princes 
are anywhere about; it would be rather 
@ joke to run against one of them un- 
officially all of a sudden!” 

But no members of the royal family 
presented themselves; and, as time went 
on, and Mr. Postlethwaite did not return, 
the lad began to grow tired of waiting. 

“This old shop looks very like the 
Sleeping Beauty’s Palace,” said he, with 
a laugh. “I only hope I shan’t have to 
wait here a hundred years before Daddy 
comes out again.” 

But all of a sudden he remembered 
having heard the captain of their steamer 
talk of a large garden on one side of the 
palace, which all Europeans were free 
to enter. To recollect this, and to go at 
once in search of it, were one and the 
same thing to our enterprising Jack; 
nor was he long in finding the entrance, 
which lay just on the other side of a 
wide, bare, sun-parched native market- 
place, almost hidden from sight by 
whirling clouds of hot, prickly dust. 

But this miniature Sahara was soon 
left behind, and, once within the massive 
white wall at the end of it—above the 
turreted top of which a great wave of 
green leaves surged up against the hot 
cloudless blue of the tropical sky—Jack 
seemed to have passed at one step into 
fairyland. The heat, and dust, and filth, 
and roar of the great city had vanished 
like a dream, and around him were the 
deep, dreamy stillness, and cool shade, 
and fragrant beauty, of a garden which 
appeared to have come bodily out of the 
“ Arabian Nights.” 

From the shadowy depths of clustering 
foliage peered forth white, spear-pointed 
Siamese pinnacles, and quaintly inlaid 
Chinese pagodas. Upon a low green 


knoll in the centre stood a pretty little 
open-sided pavilion, evidently meant for 
a band-stand. To the right lay a smooth 
sreen lawn (at sight of which the English 
boy’s eyes lighted up with all the enthusi- 
asm of a true cricketer) ; while on the left, 
through a belt of dark, rich, tropical 
shrubbery, he caught a glimpse of the low 
white-pillared front of the Life Guards’ 
barracks, and the shining towers of the 
palace itself. 

This was the chosen resort of the 
handful of Europeans who called them- 
selves “society”; and they met here 
every Saturday afternoon to chat, drink 
tea, play croquet or lawn tennis, and 
‘introduce or be introduced to any new 
arrivals from abroad. But although this 
day happened to be a Saturday, the 
afternoon was still too early, and the heat 
too great, for the local “ garden-party ” 
to assemble, and Jack, finding that he 
seemed to have the place all to himself, 
was wandering hither and thither as he 
pleased when he heard a voice call out, 
at no great distance, with a strong foreign 
accent: 

“ Hil you boy!” 

Jack Postlethwaite’s English inde- 
pendence took fire instantly at this un- 
ceremonious address ; but his anger gave 
place to astonishment when, looking 
round hastily, he saw whence the voice 
proceeded. 

A little to his left rose a high, thick 
hedge of thorny shrubs, with a tiny gate 
of iron wire in the midst of it, over which 
he could see into a smaller garden, where 
a native boy was playing croquet all by 
himeelf, one ball against the other. 

“Well, what next?’ growled the 
scandalised Jack. “To think of these 
fellows taking up croquet! Why, | 
shouldn't wonder if they were to try to 
play cricket next!” 

Ere he could find words to express his 
feelings at the thought of such presump- 
tion, the young Siamese called out again: 

“You boy! you want play game!” 

“All right!” sang out Jack in reply; 
“T'm your man!” 

And ere his irviter could come up to 
open the gate (which was secured with a 
chain), Jack had cleared it at a bound, in 
good English style. 

“Plenty good jump!” said the other, 
with a smile so frank and hearty, and so 
wholly free from any tinge of envy ata 
feat surpassing his own powers, that Jack 
felt drawn to him at once. 

To guess the native boy’s quality from 
his dress was no easy matter, for, in 
truth, he had very little dress to judge 
from. He was bare-headed, and had 
thrown off his tunic, leaving his lean 
arms and brown, bony chest fully ex- 
posed; and, in fact, his entire clothing 
consisted of the national penoong, a kind 
of short skirt or kilt drawn up between 
the lower limbs in such a way as to 
resemble very closely & pair of rather full 
knickerbockers. But the rich silk and pro- 
fuse embroidery of this single garment sug- 
gested to the shrewd English boy that his 
new friend must certainly be a person of 
some consequence. 

The latter's face, though by no means 
handsome, commanded attention by its 
brisk, bold, self-reliant expression, very 
striking in one so young; and, small and 
slight though he was, all his movements 
had a supple grace and nimblenesg which 


fully satisfied the critical eye of the 
schoolboy athlete. 

But with all Jack’s approbation of his 
new acquaintance, he was far from sus- 
pecting what he soon found to be the 
ease—viz. that this slender Asiatic boy 
was more than a inatch for himself at a 
game in which he was exceptionally 
skilful. From the very first stroke, the 
Siamese took the lead and kept it, with 
an ease which Jack, in spite of his natu- 
ral indignation at a “ foreigner’ presum- 
ing to do anything better than an Eng- 
lishman, could not help admiring. He 
seemed to nse his right or left hand with 
equal dexterity, more than once shifting 
his mallet from one to the other almost in 
the act of striking, and he repeatedly 
achieved strokes which would have been 
simply impossible for a European, solely 
by the power of twisting round his limbs 
and joints to an extent which absolutely 
horrzfied the English lad, to whom this 
peculiar gift—a specialty with the races 
of Southern Asia*—was still quite new. 

“Want play one other game?” asked 
the conqueror, as his ball hit the stick, 
while Jack was still struggling to pass the 
third hoop from it. 

Postlethwaite eagerly assented, and 
fairly outdid himself in striving to repair 
his defeat; but all in vain. He was 
beaten a second time, and frankly owned 
himself no match for his opponent, whose 
brilliant play he applauded with cha- 
racteristic heartiness. 

“ But how on earth do you manage to 
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twist your arms inside-out like that?” he 
inquired. “JI couldn't do it to save my 
life!" 

“ All man do that way in my country,” 
replied his companion, who appeared 
to gather Jack’s meaning quite as much 
from his gestures as from his words. 
“Look, see!” and, catching up the 
mallet which he had just thrown down, 
he handed another to our friend. “Now 
you hit me.” 

Jack hesitated ; but when his companion 
repeated the challenge, the lad muttered, 
“Well, if you will have it, you must!” 
and let drive at him with all his might 
and main. But his blow wasted itself 
upon the empty air, and at the same 
moment his antagonist, passing the mallet 

ick as lightning into his left hand, gave 
the latter a twist which made the horrified 
Sack fully expect to see the joint snap like 
a stick of barley-sugar, and, while stand- 
ing right in front of Postlethwaite, struck 
him fair and full between the shoulders ! 

“ Well, that is a dodge, and no mistake !"" 
cried the English boy, somewhat crest- 
fallen to find himself so completely over- 
matched at every turn by one of these 
despised “ blackamoors.” “If you were 
to try that with a sword, one wouldn't 
have much chance against you.” 

At the word “sword,” the young 
native’s laughing face darkened so 
ominously as to startle even the reckless 
Jack himself, and all the fierceness of his 
fiery tropical nature glittered in his keen 
black cyes. 

“Sword no for Inglis man,” said he 
gravely. “Inglis man good man—we all 
good friend wid him. Buts’pose French- 
man come, then——” 
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And a formidably significant gesture of 
his right hand sufficiently completed tho 
unfinished sentence. 

“What a bloodthirsty young imp!” 
muttered Jack, half-startled and_half- 
amused by this unexpected demonstration. 
“ Why, he’s hardly up to my chin yet, and 
he talks as coolly of killing men as one 
would talk of eating tarts! He will be a 
nice young man when he grows up, and 
no mistake. But what on carth makes 
him so spiteful against the French, I 
wonder ? It’s just like old Nelson’s charge 
to his sailors: ‘My boys, love your 
enemies. but hate a Frenchman like 
poison!’ 

Then, turning to his new friend, he 
asked abruptly : 

“I say, what harm have the French- 
men ever done to you, that you should 
hate ‘em so?” 

But ere the Siamese could answer him 
their talk was suddenly cut short by a 
terrific uproar outside the garden—the 
cries of frightened men, the shrieks of 
woien and children, the trample of flying 
feet, mingling with the crash of broken 
timber and the bellowing of terrified oxen 
--while, high above all the din rose a 
weird, unearthly sound, half roar and 
half screain, which (though Jack had 
never heard it before, and was quite at a 
loss to think what it could be) was evi- 
dently quite familiar to his companion. 

“Cheng!” (elephant) cried the latter, 
the moment he heard the strange sound. 
That one word was quite enough for our 
hero. In another instant he had leaped 
the gate, and was running at full speed 
toward the scene of action. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER II.—" ALAS! POOR CHILD, MOTHER WILL NEVER COME AGAIN.” 


HERE is such a thing as a parent being 
too fond of a child, and probably 

spoiling him, as the saying is. I should 
not like anyone to think that the Chief of 
the Lamonts was ever in any danger of 
spoiling his only son Sidney, though, for 
the matter of that, he was such a taking 
young rascal that it would have been no 
great wonder if he had. — : 

Perhaps the boy’s chief charm lay in 
his extreme frankness. And, of course, 
if one is frank, one must be truthful. 

Much of his frankness, I feel certain, 
Sidney learned from his father. Not from 
youchsafed advice or lecturing on what 
was or was not right—for Lamont never 
preached—but from exaraple. Untruth in 
any shape or form the sturdy old Chief 
hated heartily. ’ 

Sidney remembered as long as he lived 
how one of the stable servants told his 
father a falsehood. Mrs. Lamont’s pet 
pony was ill and had been ordered a 
draught every three hours. A The servant 
in question had forgotten this. Now, had 
he frankly and manfully owned to his 
fault, his master would have overlooked 
i& But he took refuge in a lie. 


An hour after this he was summoned 
to the Chief's red study. And all the 
Chief said, as he handed the man a cheque, 
was this : 

“Your month's wages, McLean. Be 
off and out of the glen before sunsct. A 
man who tells a wilful lie is a coward. 
I'd rather not have any cowards in Glen 
Tulm. Good-day! I wish you well, boy. 
I wish you better.” 

Lamont of Glen Tulm was not only a 
strict Sabbatarian, but every cvening he 
assembled his family and servants for 
worship. Simple enough this was; but 
nevertheless it enabled all about the old 
castle to hold fast to faith. 

The Good Book, too, seemed to rule 
Lamont’s life. But he never commanded 
Sidney to read it. Seeing his father do 
so, however, and evidently getting comfort 
therefrom, the lad Sidney Lamont followed 
his example, and he never, it is needless 
to say, regretted it. 


Though Lamont of Lamont really spent 
most of his time, that is most of the year, 
in the fastnesses of his native Highland 
home, it must not be supposed he buried 


himself alive. No, both he and his gentle 
wife oftcn went south. They wero very 
much at home in London society, and 
even in Yorkshire, where they sometimes 
spent their Christmas. Moreover, during 
the shooting season, two and sometimes 
three guns generally stayed at Glen Tulm. 
These were Englishmen, as a rule, but 
they gloried in Lamont's Highland hospi- 
tality, and Lamont was nothing unless 
princely. 

There would be guests, too, when the 
salmon-fishing was in its prime, or when 
good trout were to be had in the brown 
burns that far away among the hills 
united to form the roaring river Tulm. 
Indeed it was a roaring river. You could 
hear the noise it made as it chafed and 
foamed and hurtled and hurled itself 
against and around the brown boulders 
that lay in its rocky bed a good mile off. 
But after it reached the top of the glen 
and fell headlong, as it were, over the 
precipice, a cataract of brown foaming 
water, all the fun and energy appeared 
clean gone out of it, and it flowed on to 
the sea, a highly respectable and well- 
behaved river indeed. 
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Sometimes the English guests brought 
English sons with them. When these 
were dressed in tweed, Sidney was very 
civil to them, and took them over the 
hills and out to sea in boats, and did all 
he could to give them a real happy time 
of it. But some of these boys were 
dressed Eton fashion, with broad white 
linen collars spread over cut-away jackets 
and wonderful upright silk hats. These 
lads, with their sharp-cut features and 
pale faces, gave Sidney the shivers. He 
could not have chaperoned them cheer- 
fully had he tried to ever so hard ; besides 
how could they walk across the wild 
moorlands, or wander through the bloom. 
ing heather, with patent-leather boots on ? 
Absurd! So Sidney used to turn them 
over to his mother and little sister, and go 
off himself to spend the afternoon with 
Duncan Ross, the shepherd’s son. 

All Sidney’s forenoons, remember, were 
usually taken up with his lessons; though 
not every day of the week, nor every week 
of the year. 

Yes, the lad had a tutor—a true-born 
Englishman, as the song says. Lamont, 
the Chief, had foregathered with the young 
fellow in Yorkshire, and taken to him at 
once. He was a parson's son, and aspired 
to being a parson himself one of theso 
days. But he was straightforward and 
manly, quite an athlete, in fact; his legs 
would have looked well surmounted by 
the kilt, but he only wore knickerbockers. 

Anthony Payne was not only a good 
scholar, but a good shot; he could not 
only construe Greek sentences, but make 
a good cast with rod and line; while he 
was just as much at home in a row-boat 
or.small yacht on a stormy sea as he was 
while translating the poems of Horace or 
Homer. Anthony was about three and 
twenty, but notwithstanding this disparity 
in years, Sidney loved his tutor with all 
the warmth of his young’ and effusive 
heart. 

When I have told you about Sidney's 
little sister, I have, I believe, brought 
nearly all my principal actors on the 
boards before you. 

Sybil was Sidney’s sister’s name. But 
in reality Sybil wasn’t Sidney’s sister at 
all. There was not only a certain amount 
of mystery but romance as well about 
Sybil’s early history, and with this it is 
right the reader should be acquainted. 

First and foremost, then, at the time 
our story commences, when Sidney was 
twelve years of age, and expecting in a 
few months’ time to awaken one morning 
and find himself a man, Sybil was just 
turned ten. But as yet she had been told 
nothing of her own strange story, and 
from her babyhood she had looked upon 
the Lamonts as her parents and on 
Sidney as her own brother. 

Well, to hark back to a time when 
Sidney could only just crawl along the 
carpet, amusing himself by pulling the 
Skye terrier's tail, putting beads in his 
ears and his mother's silver thimble up 
his nose, his father came in one forenoor. 
fishing-tackle in hand, and kissed Mr:, 
Lamont goodbye. 

“Off to the ieland,” he said, in answer 
to her anxious and inquiring glance. 
“Shall bring home something wonderful.” 

Lamont did not know then how exactly 
his words were to be fulfilled. 

“Oh Douglas, take care of yourself! I 
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fear it is‘coming on to blow,” said the 
nervous little lady. 

“Well, my tender heart, and what if it 
does? It is only five miles to the Isle of 
Craigen. Why, I could swim the dis- 
tance.” 

Lamont took Donal’, his keeper, with 
him, and a small row-boat with a pair of 
oars was all they thought necessary. 
They would fish all day, and come back 
about sunset with the spoil. . 

As far as the forenoon went, they were 
in luck ; but by the time they had finished 
luncheon, the sea had become so stormy, 
under the influence of a wild west wind, 
that it was found impossible to launch 
their little boat again. 

The gale reached its climax about 
nightfall, so the Chief and his keeper 
made up their minds to remain on the 
island all night. 

There was a shepherd's hut here, kept 
up more for the use of fishermen, how- 
ever, than anyone else. 

There were plenty of brackens and 
rough grass, so before sundown the two 
men busied themselves in pulling beds for 
themselves. A splendid bed do these same 
brackens make, especially if withered. 
When green they are equally soft, yet 
open to the objection that they are 
somewhat damp. The same objection 
may be said to apply to that best of all 
outdoor or camp beds, blooming heather. 
You pull bunches of it and bind it into 
small bundles. These are all placed on 
end close together, the bloom uppermost, 
a double allowance forming the pillow; 
and lo! your bed is made. Your plaid is 
your rug. Why, fairies could not have a 
more fragrant couch; and if you do not 
sleep, with the balmy mountain air blow- 
ing around you and God's holy stars 
twinkling above, believe me, the fault is 
in you, not in the situation. 

“Damp,” methinks I hear some old 
wife of a boy, who has been mollycoddled 
in sweltering, stuffy city bedrooms, ex- 
claim. Damp! Pooh! what cares your 
genuine camper-out, whether he be High- 
lander or Saxon, for a littledamp? He 
will shake it off at sunrise, as the harebell 
shakes off the dews of night that have 
fallen like tears on her bonnie blue breast. 

The wind on this particular night 
sang wild lullabies ; the thud and the roar 
of the waves thundering on the cliffy 
rocks formed a fearful bass; but neither 
Lamont nor his henchman awoke until 
the sun was high in the eastern sky. 

The henchman was up first, as a hench- 
man ought to be, and soon he had a 
roaring fire built of dry wood, the kettle 
boiling, and the frying-pan full of fish 
simmering away most pleasantly. Cook- 
ing utensils, it may be mentioned, were 
always kept in the hut. 

It goes without saying that both the 
Chief and his faithful servant made a good 
breakfast. They then went out to have 
@ look at the weather. 

| Though the wind had gorte down some- 

what, the sea was still houses high, and one 
mass of broken, seething water. It blew 
from the north, and gazing away eastwards 
there was nothing the ocean resembled 
more than a mighty river, many, many 
miles broad, dashing onwards towards 
some unknown sea or ocean. 

“No chance for some hours, I fear, 
Donal’? ” said the Chief. 


(To be continued.) 


“Yourself is right to be surely, sir.” 
Thus Donal’, as he helped himself to a 
mighty pinch of snuff and modestly handed 
the mull to the Chief. 

Lamont took quite as big a pinch, and 
handed it back. 

“ Let us go down to the beach, Donal’.” 

“To be surely, your honour’s self." 


“He wrapped her warm in his seamau'a coat 
Agaiust the stinging blast ; 
He cut a rope from a broken spar, 
And bound her to the mast.” 


So sings Longfellow; but here was no 
maiden fair, and no mast either; yet what 
Lamont and his henchman saw was 
startling enough, in all conscience. 

A boat had been cast high, if not dry, 
among the rocks, and jammed so that 
when the tide had gone back it had left 
her there. And in that boat was a human 
form, huddled up in the stern-sheets ! 

“Come, Donal’, come!’ cried Lamont, 
as soon as he had recovered from his first 
RUrpEtee, “Come, we may save precious 

el" 

Alas! though, the form that lay so 
still and quiet was stiff in death. 

It was that of.a lady of great beauty 
and exceptionally well-dressed. 

Some rugy and ship’s blankets had been 
drawn up over the face, as if to protect 
it against the seas that must have been 
making a clean breach over the boat, 
which was half full of water. 

As Lamont raised these, to his intense 
astonishment a peal of baby laughter fell 
upon his ears, and he found a child 
cuddled close to the dead bosom of the 
mother. Strong as the Chief was, the 
sight fora moment unnerved him. But 
he speedily recovered, and his first act 
was to lift the little thing, which, singular 
to say, was warm and dry, up in his 
arms. As he did so, a pair of the darkest 
eyes ever he had seen in his life looked 
inquiringly into his, then little hands 
made a gésture round towards the dead 
mother. It was as if the tiny creature 
had spoken and said, “Isn't mother 
coming tuo?” 

Lamont kissed the infant brow. 

“ Alas! poor child,” he said; “ mother 
will never, never come again!” 

He left Donal’ now to draw the derelict 
boat and its terrible burden farther up on 
the beach, while he hurried away to the 
hut with the foundling child. 

She seemed to be about one year old. 
Lamont gave her a little milk, which, 
luckily, they had brought with them, then 
made her snug in that bracken bed, and 
she was soon fast asleep beneath the 
Lamont plaid. 


That same forenoon a large boat came 
off from the glen to their assistance, 
rowed by half-a-dozen hardy Highland- 
men; and when, some two hours after- 
wards, this same boat approached the bay, 
great was the astonishment of all on 
shore to hear its crew singiry the 
coronach. . 

Fear, too, mingled with their wonder- 
ment, for at first they could not see their 
Chief. But Lamont stood up and waved 
his plaid to his people, and shortly after 
the boat touched the sandy beach. 

A score of sturdy Highlanders rushed 
into the water to meet her, and soon had 
her high and dry. 


FURTHER 


W: two shouldering our guns, with the 
rest of them marched into the sugar- 
bush. The man who had been there all 
night—who went out to relieve me, and 
was rather puzzled at not finding me there— 
had seen nothing, nor had he heard a sound, 
not even the hooting of an owl. Charlie and 
I at once began to search minutely every 
foot about the place. There was no track to 
be seen, except the footmarks of people and 
of oxen. About the store trough where I had 
seen the thing, there were no traces either ; 
across the snow patch where I had seen it 
go, there were only the footsteps of human 
beings to be found. The general opinion 
held, was that the creature was a“ painter,” 
for we had heard that it climbs trees, and 
supposed that that was why we could not 
find its traces on the ground; but as I had 
seen it there, and yet there was no track 
discoverable, we were further puzzled. A 
“painter” cries out, so we were told; it is, in 
fact, a very noisy beast. But its voice is loud, 
deep, hoarse, almost a roar, which did not 
describe what I had heard. 

Then the question arose, what is a“ painter,” 
ora panther, anyway? We had understood 
from some people that it was a spotted 
animal like a leopard, although commonly 
called in the south a tiger ; others called it a 
catamount, also saying that it was spotted. 
But none of us had seen the creature, and 
its description seemed so vague, so almost 
mythical, that we hardly believed in its exist- 
ence, unless it was a jaguar, which my 
father considered, from his reading, did not 
inhabit Canada. If only Simon Cummins 
had been about we might have got some 
information from him; but since our bear 
adventure recorded in “ Two Young Nimrods ” 
he had not been seen. There was an old 
Canadian living about two miles back from 
us, who had the reputation of having in his 
youth been a hunter-—he might know ; there- 
fore we two went off to consult with him. 

_ Hetold us that a “ painter” is a pale, fawn- 

tinted beast, with blackish nose and feet, 
coloured really very much like a mastiff is; 
he described its cry as of a most weird, 
unearthly nature. He had only seen one, 
many years before, and did not believe any 
were left in that part of the country. He 
added that “out west” inthe mountains it 
was always called a lion. This description 
satisfied us that what I had seen could hardly 
have been one. Yet, having discovered that 
& “painter” is a puma, we read all we 
could get hold of about that animal, which 
made us still more anxious to get a sight of 
what I had encountered, and, if possible, a 
shot at it; for if, after all, it proved to be an 
American lion, think what glory it would be 
toslay one! So wherever we went, we bore 
our guns with us; but for several days no- 
thing occurred. 

There were other sugar-bushes near ours. 
We used to go over to visit them; the 
People often came to us. The Charnocks of 
course. Then the McCutcheons and Dob- 
sons were not far off, with several more. 
As you may suppose also, Charlie and I 
were not the only boys about there, nor 
were we the only ones who owned guns 
and went inf or hunting and trapping. In- 
deed, most young fellows in the bush tried 
their hands at it; but we were so very much 
More successful than they were that we quite 
looked down upon them. No doubt we used to 
“ put on side,” give ourselves airs; also, our 
People being better off, more cultivated than 
the settlers round us, we presumed on our 
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PART I. 
position, which did not make us great favour- 
ites with the boys aboutus. I believe we were 


generally disliked by them. 

Natarally it had got abroad how frightened 
I had been that night; so whenever these 
lads got a chance they chaffed me. Even 
the girls used to make remarks, saying how 
surprised they were that a famous boy, a 
young Nimrod, should have been so alarmed, 
probably at a hoot-owl. I did not like all 
this. Day and night I thought about it, 
devising plans to find out what it could be 
which had so affected me, trying, somehow, 
to discover its haunt and slay it. Charlie 
helped me to his utmost. 

By this time spring was advancing rapidly. 
Very little snow was left in the bush. The sap 
still ran, but not so freely; we were making 
molasses only. About this time I was in the 
habit of wandering off a good deal with my 
gun, exploring. One day I was out in the 
Dobsons’ sugar-bush. This family consisted 
of the man, his wife, several big daughters, 
whom I did not like, and two sons. One of 
these was my great aversion ; he was bigger, 
older, than I was, and kept continually jeer- 
ing at me whenever he had the chance. He 
always belittled what I and Charlie did, and 
just now was full of jokes about the 
scaring I had had. But he went on that 
day ina manner which caused me to think 
that possibly he knew something about 
the matter. He asked me to describe what I 
had seen; was particularly anxious to know 
what sort of eyes it had; whether they were 
very round and very big; if its tail was long ; 
if it kept wagging it; also if I thought its 
ears were particularly large, and what its 
voice was like. Now this set me thinking, for 
the eyes of the creature had seemed to me 
tremendous, big, and staring, with broad 
white margins, most unnatural-looking; and 
I remembered, too, that it did not wag its tail, 
merely dragged it along behind. He was 
anxious also to know the colour of the beast. 
I gave him very vague replies to all his 
questions; then I went home, pondering 
deeply. 

Next day I went over there again. They 
were all in their wigwam, eating. When I 
appeared, a sudden silence fell on them ; but, 
as one does in the bush, I walked right into 
where they were, sans ceremonic, sat down 
upon an upturned keg, and began to eat with 
them. When all were finished, instead of 
their turning out to work again, they lingered 
about in what seemed to me a suspicious 
manner. I kept my seat, until I saw one of 
the girls, rising suddenly, upset a basket‘on 
which she had been sitting. Some articles fell 
from it; she hurriedly thrust them in again. 
She evidently did not wish me to sce them ; 
but I did, and what I had noticed gave me 
an idea. 

When I reached home, Charlie and I hit 
upon a plan. Knowing that these Dobsons 
never worked in their bush at night, we made 
some excuse to get away, and slyly went over 
to that place, crept to their wigwam, and see- 
ing all was clear, slipped inside and lit a 
candle. Then inthat basket which the girl had 
sat on, we found an old fur coat, also a boa, 
a long one, such as of late has again come 
into fashion. This was not a very suspicious 
find; there were many reasons for such things 
being there, yet we did suspect. We replaced 
them as we had found them and searched 
further. We were quickly rewarded, for under- 
neath some pine brush we came upon the 
solution of the mystery. We found a big 
false head, made very cleverly of bits of fur 
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and rag. When I turned it up, the two goggle- 
eyes—they were just circles of white card with 
black dabs in the centre of each—and saw the 
mouth, with its rows of terrible teeth, I felt 
for a moment a touch of the sengation I had 
when I saw it in use in the moonbeams, with 
the firelight glinting..on it. This was 
increased when we found a moose-call, a sort 
of trumpet with which Indians entice deer 
in the ‘calling’ season. It had been altered 
in some way, so that when Charlie blew a 
blast through it, a groan or ery burst forth 
which made me feel bad again, but only for 
@ second ; then I laughed out loud, indeed I 
yelled, until I made those wild woods ring 
with shouts ; but Charlie stopped me. “ Hold 
on!” he cried; “ keep quiet! My word, we'll 
have revenge for this in some way. Let’s 
pack all in just as it was, then come home 
and lay some plot.” 

That is what we did. 

We went over the next night once more: 
we emptied all their kettles into their store 
trough; into one we packed the old fur 
coat, into another the boa; the false head 
we rammed into the third, but the decr- 
call we brought away with us. We carried all 
a short distance off ; then Charlie climbed up 
the tallest, thinnest sapling we could tind in 
the dim light. He carried a rope with him, 
which he made fast at the highest point 
which he could reach; then descending. he 
and I hauled the tree down until we could 
fasten a kettle to the top of it securely by the 
handle; then we let go. Up it tlew, and was 
suspended pethaps fifty feet aloft. We did 
this with all the pots; then we went home 
quietly, looking innocent, as usual. 

My father wanted to know where we had 
been; said he was glad to sec that I had 
quite recovered from my fright; and sup- 
posed that I was already willing to face any 
wild beast again. I told him that was so. I 
added that I quite believed I should have 
tevenge on that creature yet. “Ah,” said 
he, laughing, “ if you ever do come across it 
with your gun, I don’t suppose it will escape 
as it did before,eh ?’’ I merely replied that 
T agreed with him. 

Next day we went to work as usual. 
During the afternoon old Dobson came to our 
fire, passed the time of day, lit his pipe, 
loafed about a little, then went on in the 
direction of the Charnocks’. After dark 
Charlie slipped over. obson had been there 
too, had said nothing, and having seen nothing 
suspicious, had gone off as he had gone from 
me. 

Next day there came the constable from our 
village, five miles away. We all knew him 
perfectly ; he was an Irishman named Paddy 
Halpin. <Atour tire he lit his pipe, went into 
a conversation about things in general--the 
weather, fall wheat. and so on. He was very 
sly. Then he got on the sugar topic. How 
much had we mad2? And the Charnocks ? 
What should we think the McCutcheons’ Jo! 
would be? Howabout the Dobsons? I said 
of them that they were a dirty, careless family ; 
that we would not give much for their sugar 
for our own use, anyway. 

“Ts it dirty it is?” queried Paddy, with a 
most sagacious leer. ‘Dirty or not, they 
sell it at the store beyant, d’ye moind; it is 
poor people they are entoirly, so it’s a 
moighty bad job, so it is, for thim, that some 
persons have sthole their sugar-kittles.” 

Stole their kettles | We were greatly sur- 
prised, of course. My father began to pity 
them and to ask for explanations, whereat 
Paddy Halpin told a most amazing story. 
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He ended by explaining that ‘‘ Misther Dob- 
son ’’ thought that, as Charlie and I were such 
great trackers, we would, maybe, go over with 
him and try to trace the footmarks of the 
thieves; at which I was taken considerably 
aback. After more talk, I suggested that I 
should go for Charlie—Paddy willingly rest- 
ing by our fire till I returned. 

“Here, Charlie, here’s 8 go!” I cried, as 
soon as I got near him. ‘There’s Paddy 
Halpin at our fire; he wants us to go over 
to Dobsons’ with him to try to track some 
thieves who have stolen Dobsons’ kettles. 
What shall we do?” 

Charlie’s father, some of his other boys, 
and the girls were there ; they were all most 
interested. ‘ By all means go, my boy, with 
Tom,” said Mr. Charnock. 

When we got clear off, we sat down behind 
a log to discuss the question of procedure. 
We were a bit alarmed—not much—because 
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we knew we did not steal the kettles really; 
but, boy like, the appearance of the police- 
man on the scene made us feel shaky. 
However, as we dared not refuse to go, we put 
a good face on it and went back to Paddy; 
then we three tramped over to the Dobsons’. 

There they all were around their fire, in 
much trouble and excitement, vowing ven- 
geance on the robbers. They told us where 
they had been, what they had done, most 
innocently, never suspecting us, that was 
evident. 

By-and-by we led them off towards where 
their kettles were. I could see them when 
but a few yards from their fireplace. We 
enticed them into a favourable position; 
then Charlie spoke: 

“ Paddy, if I were you, and Mr. Dobson, 
if I were you, I should look up sometimes 
instead of down to find those kettles.” He 
pointed, as he spoke, in the right direction ; 


(THE END. 


and, as they turned to gaze with open 
mouths up where we had indicated, we took 
to our heels and ran. Then, when we were 
at a safe distance, Charlie pulled out the 
deer-call and gave a blast on it. The last 
sight we had of them was Mr. Dobson shaking 
his fist in wrath in our direction, with Paddy 
beside him, his big mouth open almost from 
ear to ear, as he roared with laughter. 

We never heard another word from any of 
the Dobsons about this affair; whenever we 
met them afterwards they were ‘terribly 
polite to us. However, the rumour reached 
us that they had great trouble to get those 
kettles down with safety from where we hung 
them, and when they found out what was in 
them they sung “ mighty ” small. 

No doubt they came to the wise conclu- 
sion that Charlie and I were hard nuts to 
crack, bad boys to tackle. They did not try 
to “ sell’ me any more, at any rate. 
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RE was a wreck in a bay a few miles 

from where I live, about a year ago, and 
nine lives were saved by the coastguards with 
their life-saving apparatus. It has struck 
me that perhaps the readers of the “B.0.P” 
who do not live near the sea might like to 
hear the particulars which show how this 
most ingenious apparatus is used. 

The Sybil was a steam trawler engaged in 
fishing off the Irish coast. Bad weather 
came on, but the fishermen are very loth to 
run into shelter and lose their time. They 
prefer to ride out the gale in the open. 

This the Sybil tried to do, but the gale was 
too much for her. She got much knocked 
about, and at last sprung a bad leak. 

Then the captain tried to make Waterford 
Harbour. He succeeded in getting inside 
the Hook promontory, but here, in the 
entrance to the harbour, there was even a 
worse sea than outside, and his ship was 
taking in water at so rapid a rate that it soon 
became evident that she would not remain 
long afloat. 

The best plan was to beach her. Hechose 
the likeliest place, and ran her aground in 
Templetown Bay, about four miles from the 
coastguard station at Fethard. 

As soon as it was seen that a ship was 
ashore, a mounted messenger started to sum- 
mon assistance. He galloped to Fethard, 
and at once the plucky coastguards started 
with the cart containing their gear. 

Itdid not take them long to reach Temple- 
town. You may be sure that there was not 
a moment lost, for the sea was beating on the 
Sybil, and there were nine men aboard in 
danger of their lives. 

There was no chance of a lifeboat, for the 
nearest was at Fethard, and it would have to 
go round Baginbun Head and through the 
stormy sea to the Hook, and round it into 
the bay in which the trawler lay. This 
would have taken many hours, if it could have 
been done at all. 

The first thing to be done was to establish 
communication. This was done by a rocket 
carrying a fine line. 

It is one thing, however, to fire the rocket 
truly during practice on a fine day; it is 
another thing to do so in a heavy wind. 

The rocket was got ready, the line to be 
carried was neatly wound in a box ready to 
run free. The word was given and the 
rocket was fired. 

It was a miss, The Sybil lay end on to 

shore, and offered but a small mark. 
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Another rocket was got ready. 
was fired. Again a miss! 

No matter! The coastguards had three 
lines with them and ten rockets. Even 
if the third shot should miss, they can pull 
in a line and fasten it to another rocket. 
They can have ten tries, but this would mean 
a cruel loss of time, and meanwhile the sea 
was sweeping over the Jecks and drenching 
the poor mariners w4- * ..e numbed with the 
cold. 

Every care is ..zn with the rocket, and 
away it flies. Hurrah! This time it goes 
true, right over the wreck, and one of the 
shipwrecked men gets the rope. 

This is pulled quickly aboard, and the 
whip, as it is called, pulled on to the trawler. 

The whip is an endless rope, passing 
through a block, which is sent out to the 
trawler. 


It, too, 


BREECHER-RUOY GOING OUT TO WRECK. 


The block has a tail—a piece of rope—at- 
tached to it, and a board is with it, giving 
the shipwrecked men clear instructions, 
written in French as well as in English. 
They are to tie the block to their mast, about 
eighteen feet above tlie deck. They doso, and 
signal ashore that all is fast. At once a four- 
inch hawser of best Manilla is sent out by the 
whip. The men on shore do the pulling, and 
the whip being endless and passing through 
the block, of course this is an easy task. 

With the end of the hawser another board 
goes out, with instructions that those on the 
wreck are to fasten it eighteen inches above 
the whip. 

Asignal is made to show that this has been 
done, and by the nid of a triangle the coast- 
guards tighten the hawser, so that it rests 
above the waves. While they are doing this, 
a breeches-buoy is sent out by the whip. 

As soon as it reaches the wreck, one of the 
seamen gets into the breeches-buoy, and is 
hauled ashore. 
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As he is landed, the time is taken. It is 
just two hours since the mounted mes- 
senger started for Fethard. So no time has 
been lost, even though the first two rockets 
missed the wreck. In practice, from the 
time a rocket is fired till a man is landed 
takes less than ten minutes. But that is on 
acalm day, and the men representing the 
shipwrecked mariners know exactly what to 
do, and make no delay. 

As quickly as possible the breeches-buoy 
is sent out again, and another man pulled in, 
and before long all are safely landed. 

Certainly it is a splendid apparatus and 
splendidly worked. It can be used even 
when tie wreck lies 120 fathoms (240 yards) 
from shore, and sometimes, too, at a greatcr 
distance ; but then the rescued must be pulled 
ashore through the surf, and the whip alone 
used, for a hawser of a greater length than 
120 fathoms would be too heavy, and be- 
come unmanageable. 

But one more point remains—a little 
point compared with the saving of the nine 
human lives, but one which interested me 
greatly. 

A Manilla hawser of this length is a costly 
article, and, if lost, what would happen if 
there was need for it before it could be re- 
placed ? 

The coastguards do not mean to lose it. 
They send out by the whip a curious con- 
trivance of sharp knives in a box, and by 
continuing to pull on the whip after it has 
reached the mast the mechanism is set at 
work, and cuts at the hawser till at last it 
cuts it through. 

About two yards of the hawser is lost, the 
rest is pulled ashore. The whip is cut at the 
land end, and so pulled in a!so. 

All that has been lost in addition to tl:e 
fathom of hawser is the block, and in the 
case of the Sybil not even this was lost, for 
she was got off in fine weather later, and the 
block returned to the coastguards. 

What good are the constguards? I was 
asked the question the other day ; and though 
they are useful in other ways—protecting the 
Revenue and such-like— yet when I think of 
the Sybil and the nine men on board her 
whose lives were saved, I feel that if they 
had no other use than this one occupation of 
saving the lives of shipwrecked men by the 
aid of the apparatus—useful only in the 
hands of those trained to its use—it would 
far more than justify the maintaining of this 
fine corps of our Naval Reserve. 


Ss", was my first love; so young, so fair! 

Her hair of rippling gold was parted over 
a forehead of dazzling whiteness ; her blue 
eyes, from whose depths a sweet candour and 
trusting sincerity peeped fearlessly forth, told 
that she thought all the world as pure and 
innocent as herself. Her curved rosy lips, 
her firmly moulded chin, combined sweetness 
with strength ; her swanlike neck rivalled 
that of a Venus or a beauty of Lely’s; but 
alas! she was as guiltless of limbs as the 
celebrated Miss Biffin herself, for she was a 
barber’s block. 

I must have been fully seven when my 
young and untried affections fell an abject 
slave to her charms; and I worshipped in 
silence, scarce noticing her surroundings of 
hair-brushes, pomade-pots, and patent liver- 
pills ; for our local barber wes the inventor of 
a marvellous pill, which the inhabitants only 
fought shy of because of a malicious tradition 
that it was composed of soap and chopped 
hair. 

Daily as I passed the shop I paused to 
gaze upon this vision of beauty, and when I 
periodically knelt upon the hard wooden 
chair, and was enveloped in those humiliating 
draperies which are uncomfortably suspended 
by a tucking im at the back of the neck; and 
which constitute the conventional costume of 
the patient undergoing tonsorial operations, 
T felt happy that her back was towards me, 
and that she could not see the humbly 
drooped head as my back hair was ruthlessly 
shorn, or the spasmodic movement of the 
knees ag the cruel wood made them ache. 

Once, just before I went to boarding-school, 
an incident happened, alarming in itself, and 
calculated to burst the bubble ef my dream 
of love for ever. It was this: I had been 
ordered to have my hair cut, and in no very 
good humour I went. Without a glance at 
my divinity, I entered the shop, and was. 
soon arrayed and in the customary peniten- 
tial attitude on the chair. I looked towards 
the window, and—could I believe my eyes ? 
Macbeth was not more startled at the an- 
nouncement of the approach of the wood of 
Dunsinane — methought my sweet angel 
turned slowly on her pedestal, cast a mutely 
reproachfal glance upon me, and, turning 
away her head, I thought from a profile view 
I detected a scornful curl of the coral lips, as 
she deliberately presented her back to my 
astonished gaze. But not for long; again 
the blae eyes turned, and this time a slight 
click was the only sound that broke the 
silence, as again I was admitted to a view of 
the coils of gold which clustered about the 
back of her head. Again and again this oc- 
curred till the enterprising barber broke the 
spell by exclaiming: ‘It works wonderful 
well, master, don’t it?’ Then I knew that 
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clockwork was responsible for the pheno- 
menon, and that my divinity was innocent of 
any intention of wounding my too susceptible 
heart. 

I went to school, a long way off, and 
months passed into years, for my father was 
ordered to India, and I spent my holidays at 
the home of relatives who lived by the sea. 
At length I returned to my native village and 
sought immediately that face, once so dear 
to me. She was there still, but oh! how 
changed! The pure pink and white of her 
complexion had become sallow, and she had 
sought (I blush to admit it) the meretricious 
aid of a deep and vivid rouge which dyed 
with hectic tlush the once faint rose of her 
rounded cheeks. But worse than all, a ter- 
rible doubt was awakened in mymind. Had 
the auriole coiffeur been the result of fre- 
quent stealthy applications of hair-dye? Now 
it was black as jet. 

I should never have recognised her but for 
the eyes. They were still blue, still stead- 
fast, but their frank candour which I admired 
so much had now developed into a haughty 
boldness that robbed them of their beauty. 
Whereas at one time she returned your 
glance with fearless yet modest interest, 
now the keenness of her gaze compelled your 
attention, and left a disagreeable impression 
on a sensitive mind, 

A year passed, and again I sought the 
barber's window, but now in place of silk and 
lace, a rough, blue, be-stocked and be-collared 
serge, which braided frogs proclaimed to be 
a pseudo-military costume, adorned the fair 
neck and shoulders, while only the blue eyes 
remained to remind one of a vanished past. 
The long ebon curls were gone, and a centre- 
parted black frizzy wig covered the head, 
while a moustache and mutton-chop whiskers 
disguised the face. The rouge was thicker 
than ever, the sallow complexion was fly- 
blown, and the whole aspect told plainly of 
years of sensual indulgence under an Indian 
sun. 

Home again! This time from Sandhurst, 
just at the time when all England was ring- 
ing with acclamation, and well-deserved 
praise of the heroic march from Cabul to 
Candahar. One day I passed the barber's 
window, and the blue eyes again met mine. 
The complexion was clearer and healthily 
tanned; the hair grey, crisp, and closely 
cropped, a rugged moustache covered the 
upper lip; upon the breast were three medals, 
which, upon minute examination, revealed 
the following startling facts: By the first, I 
discovered that the wearer had once been a 
member of the local Band of Hope; by the 
second, that he had visited the International 
Exhibition of 1862 ; and by the third that he 
had courageously made a pilgrimage to the 
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home of Shakespeare at Stratford-on-Avon. 
Underneath was writ the legend: “General 
Sir Frederick Roberts, tl.e great Aranan 
General.” 

Agein the hand of Time was laid upon 
that long-suffering phenomenon in the bar- 
ber’s window, but this time it was rejuven- 
ating in its touch. 

Ifound myself gazetted to a sub-lieutenancy 
in the 154th Regiment of Foot, and was 
present at the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, whence 
I returned without any honourable wounds 
to testify to my valour, and to excite inter- 
est in the bosom of my fair cousin at home, 
who had long since superseded the whilom 
siren in my affections. 

When I arrived, while the local bookseller 
had filled his window with my portraivure, 
my ancient friend the barbcr was not inclined 
to be behindhand. As I passed the well- 
known and oft-sought window, I found my- 
self confronted by a red-coated, blue-eyed 
figure, with hair nearly as red as the uni- 
form (my hair is flaxen), and a military 
moustache to match, to which I could not 
then aspire, and below was the flattering 
inscription : 

“Lieutenant F——, of the 154th Foot, 
the Hero of Tel-el-Kebir.” 

“ Last scene of all in this eventful history.” 
Two days only had passed, and on the third 
evening, while we lingered over dessert, 
the firebell rang ominously from the police 
station. The Captain of the Brigade, then 
present at table, rose at once, and we fol- 
lowed him. 

It was the barber’s shop, and a goodly 
blaze it made. One by one the long tails of 
hair in the window frizzled up: the coils 
glowed for a moment: the pomade-pots 
erupted like miniature volcanoes, and from 
their sides poured forth streams of burning 
lava, while hair-brushes clattered down from 
the shelves in calcined ruin. As though to 
add an appropriate background to the 
tragic demise of my effigy, redhot razors fell 
around me, while a fusillade of pill-boxes 
popped merrily away on all sides. 

A cry from the crowd called my attention, 
and riveted my gaze on my other self. A 
terrible change was taking place! One side 
of my face was twisted and sunken, hanging 
fully two inches below the other. Was it 
paralysis? No. The other side followed 
suit, and my auburn hair gank slowly forward 
till moustache and wig were one frizzling 
mass. Then my head disappeared through 
my stock into my uniform. A flare, a crash 
of glass, a shower of bricks and plaster, and 
then my love, my general, myself, my 
Protean phenomenon, found rest in a glorious 
holocaust, and disappeared for ever from 
the sight and ken of man. 
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THE DEATH FEUD. 


A STORY OF CHINESE VENGEANCE. 


At sonia I had sealed up poor 

Conway's papers, and made arrange- 
ments for the funeral, I had to buckle to 
work; for if I had let the day slip I should 
have been committed to the old rates for 
the next three months. My first idea was 
to see each sub-contractor separately, but 


By Jonn Dawtrey. 
(With Mustrations by J. K. SADLER.) 
CHAPTER II. 
T finally decided to meet them in a body ; 
there was no doubt they were practically 
one band, and I hoped by going straight- 
forwardly to work, and letting them see I 
knew this, to impress them, and through 


them their master. 
Acting on this idea, I opened the inter- 


view by going straight into my subject 
“ like a bull at agate.” I told themI was 
aware of the vast difference between the 
prices they received and those they paid, 
and was resolved not to submit to such 
extortion any longer; that I was willing 
to pay rates that would allow them 
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an ample profit, and with that object in 
view had drawn up a fresh scale, which 
they might take or leave. I wound up a 


rather high-and-mighty speech by saying 
that I had given them the first offer, but 
if they did not care to tackle the work at 
my prices, I was quite prepared to take 
the matter in my own hands. 

I was not at all surprised when, after a 
short consultation, they asked for a day to 


consider my proposals, for I did not 
expect them to agree to so great a reduc- 
tion without seeing their master; but I 
must own I was rather taken aback when, 
next morning, they unanimously declined 
them, and that, too, in curt, civil phrases, 
without any of the palavering so dear to 
the Asiatic. I would rather have had a 
little more blustering or protestation ; for 
this calm refusal looked too much like a 
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card up the sleeve, and made me rack my 
brains to detect any flaw in my calcula- 
tion. 

However, it was too late to draw back 
now. Whatever came I was bound to show 
a stiff upper lip, and I accordingly thought 
over the best means of taking the work 
over; for I determined if I did fail, it 
should not be for want of care. 

I chose for “boss” an old foreman 


named George Williams, about the best 
man I had under me, though he needed 
a little management sometimes. George 
was a character, illiterate—for he could 
scarcely write his name—but with a keen, 
active brain, ever bent on one object—the 
bringing his work out well; for his heart 
and soul was in whatever he was doing at 
the time. When things went right with 
that, he was the kindest and most jovial 


“* Dave hurled him to the ground,"'—Sce Chapter VI. 


of leaders, drawing his men along instead 
of driving them, with a lenient eye and 
kind word for dulness or inexperience, 
or, indeed, everything but wilful shirking. 
But let anything happen to “hang his 
work up," so that his job seemed to be 
“getting into debt ”—that is, not paying 
his employers—and it seemed for the time 
to change the whole character of the man. 
When in this frame of mind, too, he was 


without equal for command of a certain 
sort of wild language. The story is still told 
on the West Coast, by old railway men, 
how his language at some hindrance once 
drove a lot of navvies out of a cutting, 
from sheer fright, lest the earth should 


fall in on him and them with him. This 
I think must be a record. The Germans 
say a piece of Limburg cheese is ripe 
when its smell will drive a dog out of a 


tanyard, but the language that will move 
a California navvy must be “ riper” even 
than that. However strongly I may 
+ deprecate this habit, I mention it here to 
show the man and the life out West. 

Of course, the day for taking over the 
works was an anxious one; but I had 
carefully thought out all the details of m: 
scheme, and fixed the rates high eacugh 
in all cases to let the coolies have a good 
share in the amount that was being rescued 
from Yen’s clutches, and when the sun 
went down onthe men working merrily on 
under their European foreman I drew 
breath more freely and began to feel that 
I was out of the wood. 

The next ten days v 
haleyon ones of my life. The c 
the cheering influence of high v 
working double tides ; the work mply 
booming along, and Williams, who at first 
had been rather distrustful of men wh« 
feelings he couldn't appeal to in case of 
need, had become enraptured with the 
behaviour of his new followers. Every 
diy when PF went my rounds he met me 
With a Calculation (worked out in 
abstruse fashion without the aid of f 
but always correct to a fraction) 
the saving effected during the last t 
four hours over the same work if done by 
European labour. As tor myself, my only 
wonder is that I contrived to we 
usual hats all through that tin 
Napoleon, as he looked down fr 
summit: of the: Alps on those g 
difficulties ventured and conquered, n 
felt prouder than I did as I surveyed my 
worl 

One morning, about a week after t 
were got fairly ship-shape, I v itting in 
my office, drafting out a letter to the head 
office, giving the position of affairs, when 
a letter from the company was brovght 


I was startled at first, for I had not 
expected an answer for a week yet, 
and any letter sent off before they re- 
ceived mine would have been addressed 
to Conway, but on opening it I found that 
it had been sent by telegraph to Denver 
and by pony express the rest of the way. 

It was short (as was to be expected 
with the Western telegraph rates, ten 
dollars a word), but to the point: “ Yours 
received; on no account alter old 
arrangements till arrival of new engineer, 
now on way.” It was, of course, too late 
to obey this; the old arrangements had 
been altered, and very luckily too, I 
thought, with a glow of pride as I acced 
& postscript to my report and got up to 
set off on my rounds. 

But that was the last conceited thought 
IT was destined to have for the next few 
weeks, for as I went out of the door I was 
met by a messenger from Williams asking 
me to come as quickly as possible, as some- 
thing was up with the men. 

On my arrival at the works I found 
Williams with a lowering face surveying 
the coolies, who were sitting or lying about 
all over the place. 

“ What is the matter, George ? "I asked, 
as he came up to me. ‘“ What do they 
want 2?” 

“Blowed if I know,” he answered 
gloomily; “and I don’t think they 
know theirselves; at breakfast-time 
this morning a lot of them came to me 
and wanted to ‘piecey up,’ as they 
couldn’t work under ‘ Melican’ foreman; 
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I told ’em to go back to their job and not 
make goats of theirselves, and then the 
whole gang knocked off. I’ve been trying 
to make out of 'em what they really do 
want, but all I can get is ‘ Melican foleman 
fol Melican men, Chinaman fol Johnny.’ ” 

My heart sank as I looked at the cold 
apathetic manner of the groups around us. 
Thad seen partial strikes among the coolies 
before now, plenty of times, when they 
had disputes with their sub-contractors, 
for your Chinese labourer is emphatically 
a striking animal, but never anything like 
this. When a body of Chinamen have a 
grievance they are generally in a state of 
fermentation, all speaking together, and 
making as much chatter over a farthing 
as if their lives were at stake. Very dif- 
ferent was the careless, never-mind air 
with which they were lounging about now, 
mostly playing at chuck farthing, or its 
Chinese equivalent, for your true China- 
man is always ready to gamble away his 
last rag. 

All the morning long I was about 
among the men, striving to induce them 
to formulate their demands or at least 
to appoint delegates with whoin I might 
argue the matter out, but the only reply I 
could get from anyone was, ‘ No Melican 
foleman ; boss, ole ways best fol Johnny.” 
The next day, and the day after, passed in 
much the same manner, except that the 
coolies did not come on the works at all, 
but remained about their huts all-day. 

Heartsick and weary I returned home 
on the afternoon of the third day. I had 
worked desperately in the chance of get- 
ting things settled and in working order 
before the arrival of my new chief; but 
this was hopeless now even if the Chinese 
had given way (of which they showed no 
signs), for Williams. worried and dispirited, 
as an unlettered man is apt to be by what 
he can’t understand, had gone ‘on the 
drink, and was informing all and sundry 
(with a profusion of adjectives) that this 
way of doing business gave him the hump, 
and he was going to chuck it. : 

This was the crowning blow, and all the 
energy seemed knocked out of me. 

At the entrance my wife met me with 
the intelligence that the new chief had 
arrived, and was now in the oftice, whither 
I at once proceeded after receiving a few 
words of sympathy and cheer. 

On entering the room I found myself 
in the presence of a tall, square-built man, 
overbearing in manner, and with dogged 
resolution stamped on every feature of his 
sunburnt countenance. He was sitting at 
the desk with my first letter to the office 
open before him, evidently refreshing his 
memory by re-reading it, and from his 
contracted eyebrows and the impatient 
tattoo his toe was beating on the floor was 
not in the best of tempers. I found after- 
wards that, on his way from the coach 
terminus, he had fallen in with some of 
the foremen strolling through the town 
with hands in pockets, and had extracted 
the whole situation from them. 

“Well, young man,” he commenced, 
after the exchange of a very short greeting, 
“you seem to have got things into a 
pretty fine mess. What on earth possessed 
you to turn them topsy-turvy in this 
fashion?” I was too much broken down 
to resent this rough commencement, and 
only replied that I had done the best I 
could for the company’s interest. 

“ Company’s interest, indeed !'" broke in 
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my interlocutor. “ You thought you had a 
chance before I got here to show how 
clever you were, and you seized it; and 
now the company have got to pay through 
the nose for it.” Then, as I made no 
attempt to defend myself against a charge 
that my own conscience had been dinning 
into my ears the last forty-eight hours, he 
continued in a milder tone, ‘“ You must 
have a fair opinion of yourself, to think 
that in six months you had learnt better 
how to manage coolies than Conway, who 
had been at it more years.—Now, don’t 
you think sp?” ; 

“I know very little about managing 
coolies, it seems,” I replied, without 
attempting to resent the sneer; “but I 
thought I knew enough of human nature 
to_be sure that men would prefer five 
dollars to four for doing the same work ; 
and even now I believe that if I could 
only get the coolies to listen to me and 
talk the matter over, all would be right. 
They cannot wish to share their earnings 
with another man, when they come to 
understand it.” 

“You are right there—they do not wish 
it; but they have no chcice in the matter, 
and that is just where your ignorance 
comes in. If you had spoken to Conway 
about this matter, he would have told you 
that he could not deal with the men direct 
because every one of them is bound hand 
and foot under one of the great companies. 
These companies bring him here, provide 
for him in sickness, and when he dies 
take his body back to China to be buried 
in its sacred soil. All this is open and 
avowed, and binds him tightly to them; 
but, besides this, you must remember that 
these .companies -are- secret political 
societies, like the Carbonari or the Inter- 
national, and their leaders wield all the 
powers of those associations, and with a 
callous disregard of human life which 
would horrify the most ruthless member 
of any European organisation.” 

“ But,” I. interrupted, “ he has the pro- 
tection of the laws——” 

“The laws!’ exclaimed Balfour (I 
don't think I have mentioned his name 
before) scornfully. “ What protection can 
our laws give him? Who would inquire 
for a missing Chinaman? And if inquiry 
should be made, what chance of discovering 
the truth? Why, even in the middle king- 
dom itself, the emperor, brother of the 
sun and cousin of the moon as he is, can- 
not protect a man doomed by ‘ the Three,’ 
nor punish his murderers afterwards. 
He, indeed, keeps some show of order and 
reason, but it is only by wholesale execu- 
tions, right or wrong, when ‘the Three’ 
get too troublesome; and the chiefs well 
know they have nothing of that to fear 
here, so long as they confine their opera- 
tions to Chinamen. I know what I'm 
talking about, Jad. I’ve had twenty years 
in China; pretty stirring ones too, for I 
was all through the great rebellion, and 
one lesson I learnt was not to quarrel 
with the companies.” 

To say I was convinced by Balfour's 
arguments would be wrong, for I still had 
a sneaking idea that law, and the power 
of the purse, would be sufficient to bring 
the coolies to their senses ; but if not con- 
vinced I was silenced, and it was settled 
we should call on Yen that same after- 
noon, for the chief utterly declined to 
waste time in visiting the men’s quarters, 
or even in calling the old subs together. 
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“No! nol!” he answered impatiently to 
this proposal. “ Whatis the use? They 
can only procrastinate to refer to their 
master, and we may as well go direct. 
He has made up his mind as to terms 
you may be sure, and we must agree to 
them if they're anything like reason.” 

So after dinner we drove over to the 
little town. Our way lay through the 
“ European ’’ section, and the labourers 
were all at work; but things looked 
threatening even here. The men were 
grouped together too much, evidently 
talking over the situation, and bursts of 
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jeering laughter occasionally reached our 
ears as we passed them. It was evident we 
could hope for no sympathy here; on the 
contrary, we should probably soon have 
our troubles taken advantage of, for the 
Chinese question was then a burning one 
between masters and men on the Pacific 
slope, Mongolian competition being the 
only thing that kept wages at anything 
like a reasonable level. 

“We shall have a strike here before 
the week's out, if we can't arrange with 
Yen," muttered my companion savagely, 
as he gave the mare a vicious flick—“ all 


owing to your desire to distinguish your- 
self!" 

I answered nothing, though these 
speeches, coming one on top of another, 
were very galling; but the thought of my 
poor Lucy, and little Dolly, of the long 
journey home, which would swallow up 
our savings, and the possibility of a long 
stay out of collar afterwards, restrained 
me. “He that hath a wife and children 
hath given hostages to fortune”: and 
bitterly I felt the truth of Bacon’s words 
at that moment. 

(To be continued.) 
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“BOY'S OWN ANGLERS,” 


N° 13. The tench is like a carp in shape 

and habits ; but its scales are small and 
slimy. It also feeds more on worms, and is 
not quite so hard to catch even when fairly 
large. Three or four pounds is about the 
limit to which it grows. It inhabits, like the 
carp, ponds and slow rivers. It is much 
better eating, if caught in clear water, than 
carp or bream. 

No. 14. One of the handsomest and most 
powerful of fish is the barbel. He gives 
splendid sport, if you can only hook him. 

On the Thames he is treated to whole 
bucketfuls of worms as ground bait ; and is 
then solemnly angled for, all the following 
day, by a party of swells attended by a boat- 
man. 

This sort of thing is too expensive for 
boys, and, indeed, is only second to the 
well-known way of wasting a fortune called 
“Thames trouting.”” Very seldom will the 
barbel feed, in spite of all the ceremonies 
performed, and the best chance of getting 
one is to use good tackle when roach and 
dace fishing, and so be prepared. 

No. 16. We come now toa very different 
sort of fish. The pike, or jack, has been 
called, with justice, the fresh-water shark; 
and, indeed, his mouth is even more terrible 
than the shark’s. His ferocity is proverbial ; 
and though he is getting educated in some 
rivers, no boy need despair of catching a jack 
occasionally if his tackle be strong and his 
methods neat. Good and rather expensive 
tackle is desirable, and a boat is also useful 
in many places. Spinning is the pleasantest 
way in the winter, as it gives good exercise. 
For this a rod with upright rings is necessary, 
and gut traces and artificial baits may be had 
frem the tackle-makers. You should get a 
friend to teach you to spin, for it is a more 
cumplicated affair than spinning a top. You 
will find the pike in the shallows by weeds in 
summer, and in deeper waters later on, when 
in best season. They are to be found in 
almost all rivers. except rapid trout streams ; 
and in most lakes, even in those which 
contain trout. 

No. 17. The ruffe (or pope) is like a small 
and washed-out perch, and is not at all a 
common fish. The tackle used for gudgeon 
does very well. 

No. 18. A very different fish is the dash- 
ing dace. Almost as common as the roach 
and far more lively, he gives nearly as much 
sport to the boy angler as the gallant perch. 
He also has the virtue of encouraging the 
noble art of fly-fishing, for he feeds much on 
flies. In most shallow rivers dace abound, 
and can be seen by scores in shoals. Asa 
rule they are small, frem an ounce to half a 
pound, and they never reach the size of a 
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full-grown roach, a dace of a pound being a 
rarity; yet they give better sport when 
hooked, being both stronger and more lively. 

In some rivers, such as the Upper Lea, the 
Hampshire Avon, etc., they run large, while 
in the Thames and the lower waters of the 
Lea they are decidedly smaller. 

When fly-fishing for dace use a black gnat, 
ora ‘Little Coachman.” A tiny white tip 
is sometimes useful. 

No. 19. With the gudgeon we will begin 
by praising its sweetness on table. It is too 
small to give much sport, yet affords some 
amusement to many boys and girls, and 


even to some old gentlemen in Thames 
punts. A little worm and fine tackle are all 
it needs. 


No. 20. The powan ee pollan), a smallish 
white fish a little like a dace, inhabits Loughs 
Erne and Neagh and the Shannon, and is 
taken by nets. 

No. 22. The vendace is also a little-known 
fish taken by net only. It is found in 
Derwentwater and Bassenthwaite, and also 
in a lake in Dumfriesshire. 

No. 25. The gwyniad is so rare that it 
may be classed, as far as Great Britain is 
concerned, among extinct fishes. 

No. 26. Smelts are common enough in 
estuaries, but seldom, if ever, ascend into 
fresh water. They give much sport to boys, 
and may be taken two or three at a time on 
fine tackle with bits of fish or skin for baits. 
They are small fish, but beautiful eating. 

No. 27. Of the minnow we need not spin 
@ yarn much longer than himself, which is 
but two inches or so. Any small bait will 
attract him, and he is of use chiefly as bait 
for perch. 

No. 28. The graceful grayling, queen of 
river fish, was worthy, had space permitted, 
of a plate all to herself. 

Her back fin, which is sometimes three or 
four inches long by two or three broad, is a 
study initself. It is used to assist the sudden 
dashes made by the fish (which lies deeper 
than a trout) to seize a passing fly. The 
grayling was introduced by the monks, and 
most of the rivers in which she is found run 
near to monasteries. In Yorkshire it is usual 
to fish with worm for grayling, but in Hants 
and Wilts, where the largest fish are found, 
only the fly is allowed. Many grayling are 
also caught in Herefordshire, but in other 
parts of England than those named the fish 
is scarce. The size attained is, in Hants and 
Wilts, about three pounds, and in other 
places half that size. 

The grayling spawns in spring, and is in 
best condition in October and November, at 
which season she is very good eating. 

Nos. 30 and 31. This is rather a come- 


AND OUR BRITISH FRESH-WATER FISH. 


down from the last, the loach being an ugly 
fish, about the size and shape of your little 
finger. It is best caught by means of a cleft 
stick, as described in “ Lorna Doone.” 

No. 85. Almost as small as the loach, the 
bleak is far handsomer, and so bright are its 
scales that they used to be employed for 
making imitation pearls. It swims on the 
top of the water, and affords sport to the 
young fly-fisher, while not above taking a 
maggot. It is a capital bait for larger fish. 

No. 41. The chief use also of the buli- 
head or miller’s thumb is to feed trout. 

Nos. 43 and 44. For sticklebacks (three- 
spined or otherwise) most boys have an affec- 
tion. Their natural home would seem to be 
an old pickle-jar; but I believe they prefer 
the open brook, where they make pretty 
nests like birds’ nests ; and in the spring the 
male fish turns a bright crimson colour and 
looks very handsome. They are quarrelsome, 
but interesting to keep as pets. 

This concludes the list of coarse fish, and 
we will now take up the dropped numbers, 
which all belong to the salmon tribe. 


FI8H OF THE SALMON TRIBE. 


No. 21. The sea trout is perhaps the 
strongest and most active fish for his weight 
that swims. He combines in his own person 
the virtues of the trout and the salmon, both 
in the water and on table. 

Like the salmon, he spends much of his 
time in the sea, coming up the rivers in the 
summer floods, chiefly for spawning purposes. 

Swiftly running streams are preferred by 
him, and those on the western side of our 
islands (especially on the Scotch coast) are 
mostly visited in the season by this fish, 
called in Devonshire “ peal,” in Wales 
* sewin,” and in Ireland “ white trout.” He 
varies in weight from a few ounces up to 
nearly salmon size. Young sea trout are 
called herling, etc. 

The best method of taking sea trout is 
by fly, though worm is often used. Stout 
tackle is desirable, as when conditions are 
suitable he is not very shy, and he is most 
violent when hooked. 

No. 23. Loch Levens are trout originally 
bred in that lake, but now common in many 
rivers, where they have been introduced by 
fish culture. They are rather longer in shape 
than most trout, and capital risers at tly. 

No. 24. This is almost the same as the 
sea trout, but the one represented seems 
very fresh from the sea, and has retained all 
the brilliant silvery appearance there ac- 
quired. 

No. 29. The king of fish cannot be ade- 
quately described here. Has he not had 
many a volume devoted to his honour ? 


He only reigns in fresh water about half 
the year, coming generally in spring, and re- 
tarning to the sea, after spawning, in autumn 
or winter. Many professionals devote their 
lives to salmon fishing with rod and line, and 
the net fishing for salmon is an important 
industry. 

Few boys are likely to have a chance to 
catch salmon, 80 we must not devote space 
to directions for that purpose further than 
to say that if salmon are likely to be 
occasionally met with in the river you fish 
it is well to use stouter tackle when trying 
for trout, so that you may have a chance of 
landing a salmon if you hook one. They 
have been often caught on trout tackle. 

No. 42, being nothing more nor less than a 
very young salmon, must be included with 
its parents, though out of numerical order. 
It has a great variety of local names, but 
parr is the commonest, and samlet next. 

Instructions for taking it are most un- 
desirable, as anyone doing so is liable to a 
hesvy fine. As a matter of fact you cannot 
help taking it often when trout fishing; but 
if you put it back at once, of course you are 
free from blame. To distinguish it from a 
young trout, which it greatly resembles (red 
spots and all), look at the little fatty fin close 
to the tail. This in a trout will be red, ina 
parr, yellowish. 
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The finger-marks down its sides are also 
distinctive ; but very young trout have simi- 
lar marks. The safest way is to put back 
all fish bearing these marks, especially when 
the fin is yellowish. 

No. 32. The gillaroo is merely a variety 
of trout which can eat the shell-fish found 
in its native lakes, although these would be 
too tough for the stomach of an ordinary 
trout. 

No. 33. Of the common trout as many 
volumes have been written as of the salmon, 
and the subject is still unexhausted. The 
more picturesque the locality the better 
the trout seems to like it, Devonshire, Wales, 
and Scotland being among his favourite 
haunts. 

With the trout every boy living among 
hills should be familiar. He should not be 
content to haul out fish during a flood with 
the“ dirty worm ” ; but should learn to throw 
a fly, that he may have a chance all through 
the season, which lasts in some counties 
from February to September. 

The usual requisites for this fascinating 
sport are a light and supple rod, a winch 
with thirty or forty yards of dressed silk line, 
a few yards of fine gut, and some dozens of 
flies of various patterns, according to the 
time of year, etc. The total cost will be 
from 10s. to £10, according to the state of 
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your purse. You can do without a winch, if 
the cost must be reduced. 

Experience alone can enable you to throw 
a fly properly, but a little instruction from 
an expert will be most useful. Space will 
only permit of very brief rules here. 

Use fine tackle (unless salmon are about) 
and small flies, and fish generally up stream. 
Keep as much out of sight as you can, and 
step quietly, as fish feel vibrations. 

Notice the natural flies on the water, and 
choose one like them. Do not hurry a good 
fish if you hook one, and keep your temper 
through all the provoking incidents which 
are sure to happen in a day’s fishing. 

No. 34. For the great lake variety (some- 
times called “ Ferox ’’) spinning is the best 
method, and pike tackle will do. These fish 
are scarce, and sometimes very large, often 
eight or ten pounds. A boat is necessary, 
and altogether it is an expensive and tedious 
affair. 

Nos. 36, 37, 38, 39,and 40. The chars are 
seldom caught, or even seen, by anglers, as 
they inhabit usually the depths of Winder- 
mere, or of the Scotch and Welsh lakes. 

Occasionally they come on the feed late at 
night, and will then take either fly or worm. 
They are capital eating, and their colouring 
is very brilliant when first caught. 
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Author of * Some Me‘hods of Ciy her Writing,” “Slings and Arrows,” ete. ete. 


‘Tue unusual silence that reigned in the 
class room ought, of itself, to have 
been sufficient warning to the unconscious 
victim that something was wrong. The 
Doctor, having adjusted his pincenez, had 
quietly left his seat and was now looking 
over the shoulder of Hebblethwaite minor, 
to see what problem in algebra it could be 
that was enthralling his attention. Hebble- 
thwaite’s antipathy to extracting the square 
root of x7+2xy+y*? was so well known to 
the Doctor, that his rapt attention to business 
was of itself sufficient to arouse his sus- 
Picions. Hence the tableau. The other 
members of the class looked on with un- 
sympathetic grins and awaited developments. 
Suddenly the Doctor made a grab over the 
shoulder of the delinquent, and returned to 
his desk in possession of two small pieces 
of paper. 
One was divided into squares, and was 
full of little holes. If you cut out the dark 


squares in the following figure, representing 
the holes. you will have a facsimile of the 


re 


paper complete. The other was a picce of 
paper exactly the same size, but contained 
only the following jumble of words : 


| | ] ; | 
keop | to blood Fatty | alleys Briggs’ up Esqro 
ees tetas ' =. 
Sellen | pee | 
and | thy ‘mortal a | SO, COM Set etter 
‘ . \ 
SEs | de eee a4 emt ea 
bea) advan, 
heart taking catiff school dutchy “fags” see | and 
i om ea i— | 
i Vpteer. | | 
tor |make "Yt"; you | fale 20 | not | my 
' | 
herein rae | ot | ut | ola at | ays your 
thes | Baia agi 
| you |snoose that | I | peril' dont | your; give | 
| Bl jee 
| you | own | sity | me | now chump back fitige, 
=) —-+ los 
mother| my wont you ;know to | you | 8 
; ' 


After pondering over the two papers for 
some little time and being able to make 
nothing out of them, the doctor called out 
“ Hebblethwaite minor, come here.” 

In fear and trembiing the lad approached 
the master’s desk. 

“ What's this rubbish ?” 

“ Please, sir, it’s a grate cipher.” 

“A great cipher. What do you mean?” 

tA cipher to write secret messages, 
sir.” 

“I know what a cipher is, you silly don- 
key,’’ thundered the master, ‘‘ but how—how 
ia it worked?” 

Hebblethwaite hesitated a little while, 
afraid of disclosing his secret, but he saw no 
way out of the punishment that he knew 
was in store for him, so he resolved to make 
a clean breast of it. 

“ Please, sir—” 

“Well?” 

“You put the grating over the message 
and——"” 


[THE END.) 
ac aai’s it.’ And taking the first 
piece paper he placed it over the message 


with tne side numbered one uppermost, and 
read 


“To Fatty Briggs, Esqre, greeting. Taking 
advantage of old Billy's snooze, I now chal- 
lenge you to——” 

The doctor was aghast. He had no doubt 
the message referred to him, for he was 
aware that he had been nicknamed “ Old 
Billy” by the boys on account of his goat- 
shaped beard. But to be caught napping! 
However, he dissembled his wrath as well 
as he could, asking, “‘ Well, where’s the rest 
of the message?” 

The worst was now over, 80 Hebblethwaite 
plucked up heart. 

“Please, sir, you turn it round.” 

The Doctor obediently placed the sides 
numbered 2, 3, 4 in rotation at the top, and 
the whole of the message stood disclosed : 

“ To Fatty Briggs, Esqre, greeting. Taking 
advantage of Old Billy’s snooze, I now chal- 
lenge you to mortal combat after school for 
steeling my taws. If you dont give me 
back my 3 blood alleys and a dutchy I'll 
make you so that your own mother wont 
know you. Keep up thy cowards heart, 
catiff, and herein fale not at your peril, you 
silly chump.” 

“ Very ingenious, indeed,” said the Doctor. 
“Is this your own idea?” 

“Oh, no, sir. I read about it some time 
ago and tried to make one.” 

“But how does Briggs read the message ? 
Do you send him the key as well?” 

“No, sir, he has a grating like mine.” 

“H’'m,” said the Doctor. “So that’s the 
way you spend your time. No wonder you 
are backward. You will stay in after four 
and attend me in the punishment room for 
caning, after which you will write out the 
words “ Stealing, caitiff, fail, and challenge,” 
one hundred times each, in order that you 
may learn to spell them correctly. Now go 
down and get on with your work.” 

It is ever thus. There is always a 
Nemesis waiting for ingenuity misapplied. 
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Caught! 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by A. L. Ttck.) 
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A PORTABLE HOME; OR, HOW TO MAKE A TRAVELLING CANOE. 


By H. F. Hospen, 


Author of “The * Boy's Own’ Windmill,” “ Model Gas Engine,” “ Model Fire Escape,” etc. 


lo, although it adds slightly to the weight, I 
settled to build it of thin wood, carvel, that 

is, placing the planks edge to edge to form a 
smooth, even surface, and then to give her a 


PART II. 


from the keel to the ganwale, without any 
hollow space, so that the canvas fits tightly 
against the wood. 

Of course, as Iam giving you the lines to 


is a sheer plan, or side view, giving the depth, 
length, shape of ends, also sheer of gunwale 
and keel, drawn to $-inch scale. 

The section of greatest beam is shown at 


Outside all, just to keep her 
as a carvel boat, built of such thin 
difficult to keep tight without it. 
also saves a lot of time in fitting 
i, aS, 80 long as they are moderately 
© and present a smooth, even 
it is all you need trouble 
@ there is no occasion for you to 
der, or to have any more 
Knowledge of carpentry, to 
successfully. 
@ canoe of this kind, the 
to have a total absence of all 


concave lines in the outline of the shadows, 
or sections, you build on, as it is naturally 
impossible to stretch the canvas tightly over 
a concavity without it being away from the 
surface of the wood. 


Fic. 1.—Scate: Haur Ixch To a Foor. 


copy from, you will have no difficulty about 
the designing portion, as the lines are drawn 


w. Necicereesssses Le 


Fic. 2.—Haur-Ixcn Scar. 


to scale, and you have simply to enlarge the 
sections to the full size to work on; but I 


fig. 2, and is placed 7 ft. 6 in. from stem 
head ; the floor is as flat as possible to give 
stability and light draught of water, and by 
being placed well aft, it comes to the right 
place to support your weight when paddling, 
and so keeps the canoe on an even keel and 
not tipped up at one end. 

Fig. 3 shows the outline of canoe, looking 
on top, and as it “batters in” an inch on 
each side, the inner line is the deck plan. 

The half-breadth plan (fig. 4.) shows the 
shape of the shadows, or sections, to build on; 
one side are half of the forward sections and 


Pig. 3.—Hauy-Inch Scar. 


have mentioned about the convexity of the 
sections, as I wish to draw your attention to 
the importance of this principlein all canvas- 
skinned boats. 

And now for the working lines. These I 


the others the after ones— scale 2 in. to a foot 
for clearness. I am not intending that you 
should be troubled now about boat-designing, 
as that is rather away from our purpose, and 
therefore I have omitted the buttock and 


This is important, and requires great 
cre in designing ; and you will see that 
every section of the canoe we are now 
H has a fiat or convex surface-line 


Fig. 4.—ScaLz : Two INcHES TO A Foot. 


originally drew to a scale of two inches to a 
foot; but of course they have had to be re- 
duced for these pages, and you must enlarge 
them to the full size to work from. Fig. 1 


(To be continued.) 


water-lines, as you might get “ mixed up” 
slightly on the subject with such small 
drawings had you not studied the art of boat- 
designing before. 
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TAXIDERMY MADE EASY. 


By Gorpon STaBLeEs, M.D., C.M., R.N. 


PART I.—HOW TO STUFF BIRDS.—THE ART OF SKINNING, ETC. 


Ww do Iremember my own first at- 
tempts at stufling and setting up a 
bird. I don’t think I could have been more 
than nine years of age, because it was just 
about the time I finished my first novel, and 
published a book of poems. My publisher 
was my sister Nellie, about two years my 
senior, my public the pupils of the day 
school that we both attended. Alas! I have 
never had half so kindly a publisher since, 
nor half so appreciative a public. 

My father’s library was not a large one, 
though very good in its way, and it used to 
be my delight to go ferreting through it; and 
I generally managed to unearth something 
that was worth perusal and study. Books 
on sporting, hawking, fishing, shooting, and 
so forth, were my chief delight. But one 
work, I remember, gave all information con- 
cerning fireworks, and stuffing birds and 
beasts, etc. At first I became an enthusi- 
astic pyrotechnist ; but after nearly blowing 
the roof off my father’s barn, and well-nigh 
scaring my dear mother out of her senses by 
the explosion of a dozen maroons, my studies 
in this direction were cut short, and I went 
in heavily for taxidermy. 

You must catch a hare before you cook it, 
and you must find your subjects before you 
can stuff them. There was no difficulty so 
far as fish was concerned, and our splendid 
red tabby cat Gilbert—called ‘Gibbie” 
for short—came to my rescue in the matter 
of birds and beasts. Gibbie was a mighty 
hunter; and he brought everything home 
that he killed. I fear he was terribly cruel. 
Sometimes it was a thrush, a lark, or black- 
bird; at other times a young rabbit or 
leveret, and Uhave known him bring home 
a pole-cat. If they were alive, then, much 
to Gibbie’s disgust, they were taken from 
him and permitted to escape. 

Well, Gibbie brought me a dead lark one 
day. I bought it from him for a piece of 
raw meat, which I requisitioned when the 
housekeeper’s head was turned in the 
opposite direction. 

‘Then away I marched in triumph to my 
study, an old-fashioned summer-house with a 
table in it, and there I placed the poor dead 
birdie on its back on an old newspaper. 

I read and re-read all the directions 
for skinning birds till I had them nearly all 
by heart. I had already placed my tools 
ready. They were very simple. 

I should tell you, right away, that there are 
regule- sets of instruments sold at the shops 
of taxidermists, and if you have the money 
it will be a comfort to you to invest in a 
box, or purchase them separately. Be very 
particular in keeping them clean; not only 
wipe them after you have finished with a 
job, but rub each tool with a rag that has 
been smeared with a little carbolic acid. I 
have known many very painful poisoned 
fingers caused by tha prick of a pair of 
scissors or scratch of a knife used in taxi- 
dermy. So it is best to be on the safe side. 

Well, my tools were, to commence with : 

1, A surgeon’s dissecting scalpel. I have 
done a deal in bird skinning all over the 
world since with this sort of instrument. The 
handle itself, being thin, comes in handy for 
pushing up the skin. 

2. A pair of small, strong, but very sharp 
scissors, one blade well pointed. 

8. A holding and cutting pliers. 

4. I had o stone (a hone) for sharpening 
my knife on, such as is used for razors ; then 
I had, of course, tow for stuffing; various 
sizes and thicknesses of wire, iron and brass ; 
some cotton wool, a fine surgical needle or 


two, and eyes. (These last may be procured at 
any bird-stuffer's, and are of all kinds to suit 
the bird or beast you are going to set up and 
stuff.) Thread, both cotton and silk, wound 
upon reels. 

5. Nippers for cutting the bones of the 
wings or legs that you want to leave in the 
subject. These, however, are usually broken. 

6. Preservative paste. Concerning this I 
will tell you more by-and-by. 

I’m sure that was all I had when I com- 
menced operations. 

Gibbie, the cat, sat near me, very much 
interested, until I finally released the body 
from the skin and threw it to him, after 
which he took no more concern in the pro- 
ceedings. 

But I will tell you what bothered me 
principally in skinning this lark. It was the 
exceeding thinness of the skin. It seemed 
thinner, as it certainly was softer, than 
goldbeaters’ skin, and it kept wrinkling up. 
I said to myeelf, as I went on with the work, 
“T shall never get this thin skin stretched 
out again.’ Then a good many wee feathers 
came out, every one of which I begrudged. 
They stuck to my knife and to my fingers, 
and even to the piece of paper my lark lay on. 

A job of this sort, mind, had better be 
finished right off, unless you are only 
“ making a skin,” because if you let the 
skin get dry it will not stretch 80 nicely. 

I was very earnest over my work, and so 
anxious. My sister Nellie came down several 
times to see how I was getting on, and I 
fear I was rather brusque with her. 

Well, what was the result? Why, the 
result was that the lark was stuffed and—set 
up. 
I'm not going to boast about that bird’s 
appearance. PerhapsI'd better not. It isa 
good many years since I made this first début 
of mine on the fascinating stage of taxidermy, 
but I think I see that bird even yet. First 
there was a difficulty in getting the subject 
to stand up boldly and erect. He scemed 
awfully “ groggy” on his thin legs; then, 
when I did manage to coax a little straight- 
ness into them, he bent forward till his bill 
nearly touched the ground. I remedied this, 
and cocked his tail a little also. But the 
set on of his neck gave me much uneasines:. 
It was all awry; and he looked as if he had 
beer. choked to death endeavouring to 
swallow too big a beetle. As to the expres- 
sion on that bird’s face, I think the less I 
say the better. A more dissipated-looking 
lark I have never seen. With one eye he 
seemed to wink at me in the most knowing 
manner; the other glared as if it saw a 


ghost. I wasn’t very proud of that lark. 
Nellie, however, held up her hands in 
amazement. She said she had never 


seen anything like it. But this was a 
double-handed kind of a compliment, and 
didn’t console me over-much. 

Well, I hope my readers will be more 
successful, even in their first attempts, than 
I was. But they should remember that 
taxidermy is an art that must be carefully 
studied, and requires a deal of practice. It 
might be said to consist of three separate 
departments: first, the skinning ; secondly, the 
stuffing and setting up in a life-like way; 
and thirdly, the arranging of specimens in a 
case in a manner which shal] neither shock 
the eye nor outrage nature. 

The bird, remember, that you get to 
practise on, should not be one of the pro- 
tected ones. It ought to be fairly large and 
as perfect as possible. A pigeon, or rook, or 
starling would do. 


Now this subject of yours should be fresh, 
else you may have a bother with it. 

Lay the bird on its back with the head 
towards you, and part the feathers all the 
way down from the top of the breastbone to 
near the tail. Mind, your first incision must 
not extend to the neck nor tail. It should 
just be big enough, and no more. The cut 
must go through the skin and no farther, 
and should be a trifle to the right. of the bird. 
Begin now to skin downwards and along one 
side. You will find your fingers and the 
handle of the dissecting knife useful in get- 
ting the skin away. 

When you have skinned one side to the 
insertion of the wing, and to the centre of 
the spine below, change the position of the 
bird and skin the other side. Your finger or 
fingers will now be able to touch each other 
beneath the body of the bird. Loosen it right 
down to the tail. 

Do not let the feathers touch the flesh if 
possible, because they will stick to it. 

You will now find the bird’s thighs appear- 
ing. By pushing these upwards almost 
without the aid of the knife, you get them 
skinned all the way down to the second joint. 
Break this, and with your scissors cut right 
through it, taking care not to wound the 
skin. The skin of the thigh has thus been 
turned over, as some people remove a stock- 
ing. The leg proper, remember, or that 
part of it covered with scales instead of 
feathers, is, with the claws or feet, left on. 

Pull on these claws now, and you bring 
the skin off the thigh, and its feathers once 
more right side out. 

Skin the other thigh similarly. 

Next work the skin off as far towards the 
tail as possible, and cut this through with the 
knife, leaving the last vertebra for your wires 
to rest upon. You have by this time the 
lower part of the body free, so you turn the 
skin over, as it were, towards the head, and 
work upwards till you come to the wings. 

Break the bone of the wing, or that portion 
of it you must leave on, if you have not 
already done so. After you have freed and 
cut off the wings the most anxious time begins, 
for you must work the skin off the neck—using 
the knife as little as possible, but the fingeis 
and scalpel handle as much as you please— 
right over the skull, and down as far as the 
bill. After you have got over the first part 
of the skull you will find you are stopped at 
each side by the eyes. Now this is the tick- 
lish part of the business, because you must 
gently cut round these, on the bone, so that 
the skin all round the eye comes away with- 
out a puncture in it. 

I think only practice can teach you how 
best to do this. But try; be most careful. 
The eyelids must come away intact with the 
skin. It only remains now to sever the neck 
close to the skull, which latter has to be left 
on. . 
Throw away the body of the bird now, or 
give it to the cat, and you have finished your 
skinning. But there is much to be done yet. 
However, you may take a rest, and heave a 
sigh of satisfaction. 

Cleaning the skull.—The eyes must be 
worked out first. Do this skilfully with 
fingers and knife or awl without cutting 
through the eyeball. 

Any superabundance of fat in the socket 
should be removed, and extra flesh about the 
side of the head, but not too much, else you 
will have to stuff to get shape. The tongue 
has also to be removed. 

The skull has now to be carefully cleaned 
out. Your bradawl will assist you greatly. 


The preservative paste will next have to 
come into force. Smear the skull well all 
over and put some inside. 

Place tiny morsels of cotton wool—the 
best—into the cavity of each eye, but don’t 
fill up entirely ; then put some tow into the 
skull. If on the skin of the neck you find 
too much fat, remove it by gentle and 
careful scraping. Then use the preservative 
over the neck. 

Now comes a difficult operation--that of 
pushing the skull and bill outside again. 

This is done by pushing on the skull with 
thumbs and fingers till the mandibles appear 
through the feathered side of the neck, and 
then just gradually turning the skin of the 
neck right side out, as you would the fingers 
of a glove that had been turned inside out. 
T really find it difficult to describe this on 
paper, but it is not so very difficult as it 
seems. 


When one is away abroad and desires to 
collect specimens without the trouble of 
setting up, he makes skins, as it is called, 
and if carefully prepared a bird-stuffer at 
home can easily set them up. The collector 
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merely skins the bird in the way I have tried 
to describe, uses the preservative plentifully, 
especially at the broken or cut bones of the 
wings, legs, and tail, and then stuffs with tow, 
using a kind of goffering iron for the thighs 
and neck. The tender skin of chest and 
stomach is spread out over the tow and a 
thread put in here and there, if necessary, to 
keep it in its place. Then it is put in a 
paper box and well secured against the 
attacks of insects. 


Now I must finish this first paper by giving 
one or two useful hiats, and speak of setting 
up in my next. 

1. In skinning, use the knife only when 
necessary, but shove or push with your 
fingers or the knife handle instead of tearing 
or pulling. Moderately long nails on your 
fingers are handy. If your nails are pared 
down to the quick, you’ll never make a clever 
bird-stuffer. 

2. Rest the bird always on the table; 
don’t let the weight of the skull stretch the 
neck skin. 

8. Keep the skin from touching the 
skinned body. You may use some bits of 
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cotton wool between the two, for the skin 
must be kept clean. 

4. Before skinning the head, plug mouth 
and nostrils with a little cotton wool. ‘his 
helps to keep the skin clean and nice. 

5. The portion of bone left on with the 
tail feathers must be carefully cleaned. 
Indeed you are to leave no portion of fat or 
flesh anywhere. 

6. The preservative will keep the skin 
and bones from decaying if plentifully used, 
but you cannot expect it to penetrate through 
any flesh you leave about the mandibles or 
wings or anywhere else ; so care is needed. 

7. You can purchase an ordinary stuffed 
bird in any big town for a few pence. This 
is a good plan. You can dissect it and see 
how it is done up. 

8. If you go in for Taxidermy never pass 
@ naturalist's or gunsmith’s shop without 
having a look in. 

9. It would be best to get a lesson or two 
in the art, though if you are clever and do 
all I tell you, you need hardly trouble about 
this. If, however, you do take a lesson from 
a regular bird-stuffer let it be after, not before, 
you have had experience of your own. 
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HOW I MADE MY CORACLE. 


EAR Mit. Eptron, -On page 144, Vol. XV. of the 

“8.0.P." instructions were given how to make 
J, being much interested in anything con- 
nected with the water, decided to have one made; 40, 
after sketching a rough plan,I went to the basket- 
maker's, as suggested, and asked him to make one for 


other of the same craft 
matter over, I decided 
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one, and succeeded fairly well, as the socompanying 
photos will, I think, show. 

The bottom I male entirely of wood, about the 
same measurements as given in “B.O.P.” 1 next 
nailel strips about 2 ft. long and 1 in, broad around 
the bottom ; then, by the aid of hot water and string, 
bent them’ into the required shape, nailing strips 
inside and outside to form a gunwale. I then, after 
giving the whole one coat of paiut to help to preserve 


ft, covered it inside and out with stout canvas, by the 
help of some string and a puking ueclle, Next I 
gave the canvas two coats of boiled linseed oil, and, 
when thorouglily dry, two coats of paint. The seat I 
fixed on to a piece of board, so as to raise it two or 
three inches from the bottom. 

It is a good plan to nail strips on the bottom, as they 
prevent it from getting scratched and worn from 


Tubbing agaiust stones, etc. 
Yours faithfully, 
OnACTR. 


THE “B.O.P.” IN PENANG. 


‘Unpen the date of August 7,0 correspondent writes 
from South Lambeth Road : “I have a brother who is 
a soldier, now stationed with his regiment at Penang, 
an island on the west const of the Malay Peninsula. 
‘When in Englund he was very fond of the ‘ Boy's Own 
Paper,’ and as he ix unable readily to obtain it out 
there, I send it out to bim every month. He says that 
it isa great boon to him and his comrades, as it helps 
to pass away many a pleasunt hour which would other- 
wise be dreary, but although he has often derived 
pleasure from it, he never thought it would serve him 
as @ wild-man tamer. He gives an incident which 
occurred to him a week or two beck, which I thought 
would interest you. He says: A day or two ago I 
was strolling down the cantonment road, and bad 


reached the sea shore, when suddenly a number of 
Malays mrrounded me, gesticulating wildly and mak- 
ing a fearful row. I saw that hesitation might prove 
fatal ; to fight would be madness, as there were at least 
a dozen of these savages, who when angry are very 
dangcrous ; however, I happened to have with me the 
monthly part of the * Boy's Own Paper, and knowing 
how fond they are of pictures, I opened it and showcd 
them the coloured plate. They looked at it and griuned 
and clapped thelr hands like children; then I pro- 
ceeded to show them all the pictures. When I came 
to a tiger, they made a noise like whoof! whoof! to 
show that they recognised the animal; then in one 
picture was a snake, at which they all set up a hiesing 
sound ; on seeing the model gas engine, they (thinking 
it was steam, as there are steam trams on the island) 
worked their arms in imitation of a piston-rod and 
went puff! puff! puff! The effect was vo ludicrous 
that I burst out laughing, in which they y ined—in fact 
we had a very jolly time of it; when they had seen all 
the pictures’ they showed every sign of friendship; 
three of them had a boat and signed to me to get in 
and they would take me for a trip to some lalands out 
to sea, but I did not want to go for a sea trip just then, 
so I waved my hand to show them that I must be 
ing, and politely raising my helmet I bid them 
faraciné (good evening) and resumed my walk, fol- 
lowed by their farewell sliouts of joy and approval.” 
HARRY STOKES. 
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HELPS BY THE WAY. 


SWIMMING AND TRUSTING.—}iany years ago, one 
Friday afternoon, Mr. Spurgeon was épenking to the 
students of the Pastors’ College on the subject of saving 
fuith, and he made use of this simple illustration: “I 
never could learn to swim just through one unhapp’ 
Peculiarity : I have never been able to take bot 
feet from the bottom at once. The moment I 
take up one I put the other down, and there- 
fore I Tave never been able to learn to swim. In 
order to learn the art of swimming you must take 
both feet from the bottom at once, and trust the water 
to float you.” The secret of learning to swim is also 
the secret of learning to trust in Jesus, Many who 
try to believe on Him fail to find peace and joy just 
because they will not take both feet from the bottom at 
once, and cast themselves entirely on His finished work, 
lying back on it and allowing it to do all the upbearing, 
and to float them into a blessed rest in this world, 
and on to everlasting life in the world to come. It is 
‘not only believing certain things about Christ, but also 
believing om Christ—a very different matter. The 
man who is saved from shipwreck is not he who 
knows all about the lifeboat, and believes in it as an 
excellent and successful invention. But it is the one 
who gets into it and rests in it, who may hope to see 
the shore in safety. It is one thing to leve the 
truth ; it is quite another to lean upon it, and to say, 
“T stake my soul's destiny upon it.” It is one thing 
to believe that the great Sacrifice of Calvary is precious 
and sufficient ; it is quite another to fly to that Sacri- 
fice and make it my trust and my refuge, eo that it 
becomes actually available as a sin-offering for me. 
Rav. S. Law WILSON, M.A. 
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“Scot” aND OTHENS.—The fretsaw clips can be ob- 
tained from “Prestons,” of Pentonville Hill, Lon- 
don, X., or at most tool shops in London or country. 
Perhaps ordinary ironmongers would not keep them, 
but would doubtless get them for you if ordered. 


Pnotoonarny (J. Drake).—The dull side of the plate 
is the filin side, and must be placed next to the lens 
in the camera, We are afraid you cannot have got 
on very well without having discovered thi 


Oavins (M, Moncrieff ).—1. Seven questions too many. 
2. They aro fed much in the seme way as rabbita. 
3. Get our back Nos. containing papars on cavies. 
We can't keep repeating. 

SWHLLINGS oN Neck (F. H.B.).—These may be glandue 
lar, and it is best to cousult a physician personally. 

Doo's Ham Comixe ore (Every Dog's Friend).— 
1, Feed ou a vegetable diet, especially porridge and 

ive plenty of exercise,and groom twice a day 

let him swim every day in fine weather. 


Loss or TASTE AND SMELL (Influenza),— ne 
derangement of the nervous system. Tonics, good 
food, and the bath wil ally restore it 


anious (A, M.).—1. We can't giv 
It depends on so many 


n cure for sleep- 
different cause 

them talk is 
we will consider 


greatest rot and barbarism. 3. 
your query on athletics end traini 


Spramep Kyer (Le 
bandage, with col 


—Rest and a 


Correspondence. 
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Exectricity (A. C. 0. Hann).—J. There must have 
been something wrong with the metal on which you 
tried to depusit the silver; either it was not 
properly clean, or it was too rough to take the 
deposit, or some similar difficulty. You ought to be 
able to deposit on brass or copper as well as any- 
thing. 2 You must have done something to your 
coil when you took off the brass pieces, as there can 
be no possible reason for its going wrong if you have 
not altered the connections somehow or other, in- 
advertently. Most likely there is something wrong 
with the manner of joining the wires, which you 
have overlooked, There can be no other reason wh: 
it should not work now as well as it ever did. 
You can get the steel armature or the complete 
hammer from the Scientific Alliance, 17 and 18 
Dyer's Buildings, Helbern, uc. But we should try 
firet with the thin plate; it may be successful. 4. 
Potassium nitrate and sal ammoniac each half a. 

r two drachms, alcohol two ounce 


drachi, ca 
My a 1 together an into the tub 
which is covered wit! a piece of bladder perforat 
vith small holes. When it is going to be wet the 
flak supposed to rise to the ace ; when it is 
to be fine the flakes ought to subside to the bottom, 
and leave the liquid clear. We hope you will find it 
reliable. The tubes are ly about 8 or 10 inches 
long and § inch in diamet 

Youo Grayt (T. W, Brown).—You'll fill out in time. 
Don't hurry and don’t. worry. mb-bells 
however. Oatmeal porr Don't 


rt. 
boil long. 


INnIGEstion (Sutherland).—Try the peptonic tabloids 
(Burrouxshs & Wellcome). Take the bath by all 
ieans every morning, whether you like it or not. 


Gotp Fisu aND KINDRED QUERIES.—These are asked 
and answered so often that we really must request 
our readers to glance over back correspondence before 
writing. 

StigMatism (H. H. B.).—-No, but you must be fitted 
with proper glasses. 

DanprUFF (Allan Ingram).—It is far more difficult to 
cure than most imagine. It is a form of eczema and 
is constitutional, You will find thousands of pre- 
scriptions yiven in ordinary weekly periodicals, not 
one of which could possibly ‘do any good. Take it in 
time and consult a doctor. Not a barber. 


SUFFERER (Canada).—How could we tell ? 
own doctor. 


IvER (W. B.).—We should prefer not to take your 
diagnosis, It may be simply indigestion. Keep the 
system open, and take plenty of exercise, with the 
Tiorning tub. An almost entirely milk diet has a 
wonderful effect in such a eage.as yours, 


Hair Restroren(Groom).—You refreshing t 
These things are quackeries.. You may it 
your horse's tailybut try it first On a worn-out bladk- 
ing-brush; if i€ succeeds with this itapill with 


tail ! 


Ask your 


L 


te 
Bap Hanrts (Friend in er \— nly cot 
@ doctor. ee will st forT. S. f 
i fiteae Mess nO 


Professor Podgbury’s Patent Pneumatic School Omnibus. 


(AH patent rights free to“ B.O.P." readers!) 


No. 875.—Vol. XVIII. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1895. Price One Penny. 
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THE FINDER OF THE WHITE 
ELEPHANT; OR, AN ENGLISH 
BOY AT THE COURT OF SIAM. 


By Davy Ker, 
Author of “In Siberian Forests,” “ Afloat in a Volcano,” ete. 


(With Mwstrations by H. M. Pager. “Jack turned and ran for hi 
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CHAPTER III.—A LIVING THUNDFRBOLT. 


jae PosTLETHWAITE's first idea—a very 

natural one under the circumstances 
—was that the “ White Elephant” had 
suddenly run mad, and, having broken 
out of its stable, was now engaged in 
“gcrunching" the entire population; but 
this conviction did not check his course 
in the least, nor did he even pause to 
reflect that he was about to put himself 
in the way of a creature which might 
strike him dead at one blow. 

Darting across the outer garden at 
pace worthy of the champion runner of 

arlborough, the bold lad burst headlong 
into the open space beyond, and suddenly 
found himself face to face with a very 
startling spectacle. 

In the inidst of @ disordered rabble of 
Siamese and Chinamen—all of whom, 
men, women, and children alike, were 
flying wildly in every direction as if from 
the charge of a mad dog—towered a vast, 
brownish-black mass (an elephant, un- 
doubtedly, though not the sacred white 
one), from which broke ever and anon, as 
if in hideous mockery of the cries of its 
victims, the harsh, unnatural, haif-scream- 
ing note that hed first drawn our hero's 
attention, which he not inaptly compared 
to a “ dozen cracked trumpets all blown at 
once.” 

The monster was remarkable not only 
for its enormous size (almost equalling that 
of the renowned “ Jumbo” himself), but 
also for a singular malformation of its 
tusks, which had grown right across each 
other in the form of a huge X, and had at- 
tained such an unnatural length that the 
tips had been sawed off to keep them from 
running into the ground.” 

Though it had evidently but just broken 
out of its stable—from the door of which 
several native hangers-on of the palace 
were staring after it in helpless dismay— 
the elephant had plainly made good use 
of its time, and had already got through 
what might justly be termed “a pretty 
fair stroke of business.” A native cart, 
laden with timber, lay overturned in the 
dust on one side of the market-place, with 
its contents scattered broadcast on every 
side. One of the oxen that had drawn 
the waggon lay dead beside it, with its 
back broken like a stick, while the other 
was lying doubled up in a deep ditch a 
few paces off, bellowing piteously for the 
help which no one could render. 

A little farther on, literally smashed and 
trampled to atoms, were the wrecks of 
what had onee been a neat English gig. 
The terrified horse (which had escaped 
unharmed as if by miracle) was careering 
wildly away in the distance, while the 
coachm in, bare-headed, and with his coat 


* I have good reason to remember this singular ani- 
mal, not only on account of the strange deformity 
alluded to, but a'so from his having done his best to 
treat meas I have Lere made him endeavour to treat 


my hero.—D. K. 
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almost torn from his back, was scen cling- 
ing to the higher boughs of a large tree, 
up which he had scrambled just in time 
to save his life. 

All this the lad saw in one moment, 
and, in fact, he had only one moment to 
see it in, for, as ill-luck would have it, he 
had come out at a point right in front of 
the infuriated elephant, whose appetite for 
mischief seemed to be only sharpened, 
instead of appeased, by all the damage 
that it had already done. 

The instant the monster caught sight of 
him it set up hoarse scream of rage, and 
flew at him with open mouth and uplifted 
trunk, showing a nimbleness that appeared 
utterly astounding to the untravelled Eng- 
lish boy, who, judging of all elephants by 
the one tamed and half-starved specimen 
which he had seen in a menagerie, had 
hitherto supposed this four-footed Goliath 
to be an unusually slow and clumsy ani- 
mal, little dreaming what formidable 
agility that “clumsy” creature could 
display when its blood was thoroughly up, 
and a victim fairly within its reach. 

It was, of course, a cardinal point of 
Master Jack’s creed that no Englishman 
could possibly, under any circumstances 
whatever, give ground before any danger, 
however terrific ; and he had always loved 
to put himself in the place of Richard 
Ceeur-de-Lion when spurring single- 
handed against sixty Saracens at once, or 
of James Fitz-James when defying the 
whole might of Clan Alpine, with Rode- 
rick Dhu himself at their head. But this 
comfortable theory, however satisfactory 
in a romance or @ poem, was found want- 
ing when opposed to the charge of a 
monster which could tear upa tree by the 
roots, or shiver a strong waggon like a 
biscnit with one blow. Forgetting alike 
his own credit and that of Old England, 
Jack Postlethwaite turned and ran for his 
life. 

In truth, it seemed only too likely to 
be for his death instead, for the next 
moment he stumbled over one of the fallen 
logs, and fell to the ground with a stun- 
uing shock. 

As it turned out, however, this stumble 
was a happy one for our hero, for the 
force of his fall threw him headlong into 
the ditch, just in time to escape a thun- 
dering blow from the ponderous trunk of 
his pursuer, which split the strong log in 
two like a stick of sealing-wax! 

Stunned by the fall, Jack lay motion- 
less in the trench for a few seconds, which 
was probably the best thing that could 
have happened to him, for the furious 
monster, missing its intended victim, went 
charging blindly past, across the open 
market-place, which was by this time 
almost deserted. 

Almost—but, unhappily, not altogether. 

Among those who had been surprised 
by the elephant’s rush, and had fled so 
wildly to escape it, was a small, sickly, 
half-starved native boy, who had stumbled 


and fallen as he ran, cutting his bare foot 
so severely against a stone as fairly to 
cripple it for the time being; and he was 
just doing his best to hobb‘e painfully away 
when the living mountain came rushing 
upon him like a thunderbolt. 

Already the elephant’s mighty fore- 
foot was raised above him, and all seemed 
over with the poor little cripple, when all 
at once, as if seized with a kind of frenzy, 
he faced round upon his savage pursuer, 
and, throwing his arms round the terrible 
foot uplifted to trample out his life, clung 
to it with all the energy of desperation ! 

A stifled cry broke froin the spectators 
as they looked down from their places of 
refuge on walls, trees, or from the roofs 
and windows of houses, to watch the con- 
summation of the tragedy; but how it 
was really to end, neither they nor any- 
one else could have foreseen. 

In the very height of lis furious career, 
the elephant came to a dead halt, keeping 
the foot to which the helpless child was 
clinging still uplifted in the air, and 
wearing an expression so utterly puzzled 
and foolish, that it would have been 
supremely comical at any moment less 
terribly serious.t 

For one instant the life of the poor 
little mannikin hung quivering in the 
balance; and Jack Postlethwaite—whohad 
just begun to recover from the stun of his 
fall—no sooner saw what was going on, 
than he scrambled up out of the ditch 
and flew to the rescue, without a thought 
of the frightful peril to which he was 
exposing himeelf. 

But, with all his quickness and energy, 
he came too late. 

Fre he could reach the spot, a slight, 
girlish figure, in the dress of a European 
lady, issuing from the nearest gate of the 
palace, flew, as lightly asa bird, across the 
open space that separated her from the 
spellbound monster, snatched the child 
from its perilous position, and then, with 
one bound, threw herself and it into the 
sheltering trench from which Jack Postle- 
thwaite had just emerged, while the 
elephant, thus freed from its encumbrance, 
went charging onward with the rush or 
an avalanche. 

“Well, I know only one woman who 
could have dared such a deed as that!’ 
cried, from behind, the voice of Mr. 
Postlethwaite, who had come upon the 
scene through another gate just in time 
to witness this exploit. 

And then, as the heroine of that un- 
paralleled feat emerged from her shelter, 
with the crippled child still in her arms, 
the Consul added, in a tone of joyful 
surprise : 

“Just as I thought! Miss Josephine 
Wrightwell, of the New York Comet!” 

(To be continued.) 


+A similar incident—even more marvellous, if 


poxsible, than that in the text—occurred in Lower 
Bengal not many years ago, 
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THE CRUISE OF « BOREAS.”. 


A STORY OF THE BRINE AND THE BREEZE. 


By Gogpon SraBes, M.D., C.M., R. 


Author of “Jn the Land of the Lion and the Gsirich,” “ The Cruise of the* Snow Bird,” * 


CHAPTER II.—“ FOR BOYS WILU 


WERE is many and many a mystery 

connected with the ocean that may 

never be revealed until the sea gives up 
its dead. 

And here, surely, was ona of them. 
There was nothing found in the lady's 
posession that might tend to elucidate 
the mystery or tell this secret of the sea. 
Apurse with a few golden Spanish coins, 
3 jewelled snake ring of curions and 
int workmanship on one finger, 
jewelled tings in the ears —these were all. 

The child's linen was marked “ Sybil.” 
The buat was of foreign build, and named 
Li Esperanza. 

In the little green kirkyard near to 
the old church the lady was laid to rest, 
across of wood with @ simple inscription 
he head of the grave, and in a few 
upnths' time people had almost ceased 
to talk about the strange occurrence. 
For, indeed, wrecks were fur from un- 
emmon on that wild coast, and har.lly 
did a winter pass by that did not strew 
the shore with sad mementoes of the 
viulence of the wide and wild Atlantic. 

but little Sybilf lived and grew. She 

brought a ray of light into the somewhat 
shomy rooms of Glen Tulm House such 
a had never shone there before. She 
#as not only a very beautiful child, but an 
eeedingly happy and merry one, never, 
{the truth must be told, better pleased 
thin when in mischief. And I fear that 
ey often encouraged her in her mad 
le pranks, both in the kitchen, and in 
table as well. 
t. mind you, that there was any 
eal harm in Sybil, nor would she have 
‘tanyon> to pain for all the world. In 
vet, the servants had no more sincero 
xmpathiser than little Sybil. or “ fairy 
ivoil.” as she was sometites called, to tell 
heir troubles to. 

As Sybil grew older she came to bo 
udney’s constant companion on heathy 
ov vland or on the sea, in the woods in 
wuner, or by the banks of the brown 
nens far away ainong the hills. 

i nt as Sidney’ s mother was the exact 

vithesis to the Chief, her husband, in 
way, so in reality was Sybil Sid- 
‘s antithesis. I wish I could have 
ud that she carried a gun or wielded 
tishing-rod and feathered an oar. But 
1% possessed none of these accom- 
lishments so common among Highland 
widens. She was a fragile little elf of 
thing, and the probability is that Sidney 
xed her all the better on this very 
ccomnt. But as I have said, she was 
1e boy's constant companion neverthe- 
43 When she got tired on the moor, 
slney took her on his back; if they 
ame te a stream that had to be forded, 
€ took her on his back. In brief, one 
‘ay or another, there was a good deal 
f back. work; but Sidney trotted along 
ith his delicate burden as lightsomely 
she did without her. 

Once, when in Inverness, Lamont had 
ought this fairy child a mandoline, 


(With Mustrations by ALPREO PEARSE.) 
BC Boys.” 
because singing seemed to come natural 
to her, and she had some difticulty in 
stretching an octave on the piano. 

Well, Sybil's mother, as, naturally 
enough, Mrs. Lamont was called, made a 
little green-baize bag for the mandoline, 
which greatly rejoiced the child's heart, 
because now she could take her instru- 
ment with her to the moor or river-side, 
and play and sing while Sidney fished, 
or out in a boat on sweet summer even- 
ings. The rippling waves seemed to lend 
additional softness and tremolo to every 
note, and I only wonder the inermaids 
did not come up from their coral homes 
to listen to music so sad and sweet. 
Yes, sad, for somehow there was a cer- 
tain amount of melancholy about every 
song or air the fairy Sybil played. 

Anthony Payne was not only Sidney's 
tutor, but Sybil’s as well; and she was by 
far and away the more apt pupil of the two. 

Sidney didn’t mind. Hadn't his father 
said over and over again to his mother 
that boys ought to have their fling? 
Books, Sidney once told his tutor, were 
all very well for girls; guns and boats and 
fishing-rods were more fitted for boys. 

Sidney did not require much enconrage- 
ment to take his fling, and he sometimes 
took it in a rather strange way. Let me 
state @ case in point. 

It was one bright and beautiful morning 
in early spring. The rich yellow prim- 
roses nodded by the river’s bank ; high up 
in the swaying branches of the elm-trees 
the rooks made music that was none too 
melodious ; but down in the cool green 
wood, where Lamont was strolling, the 
mavis and blackbird made glad echoes 
ring from tree to tree. He had just 
reached a place where the stream dipped 
into the darkest part of this weird bit 
of woodland and rolled sluggishly along 
beneath the gloom of overhanging 
pines. 

Voles or water-rats stood curiously star- 
ing at him, taking the water with a plash 
as he came nearer; a hare fled farther 
into the brake; wild pigeons croodled 
their dolesome lnment from thickets of 
spruce; and look! yonder a huge otter 
dived into a pool as he approached, leaving 
his breakfast —a tine salmon—almost un- 
touched. 

Lamont stopped to look at the fish. 

He did not begrudge it to the otter. 
Not he! There were plenty more in the 
stream, and he really felt a little sorry 
that he had spoiled the poor beast's morn- 
ing meal. 

Just then “bang!” came the report of 
& gun or rifle on his ear. 

“Pon my honour!" he said to himself, 
laughing, ‘“‘some poacher is at it early. 
In broad daylight, too. Ah! well, they 
know that Donal’ is getting old. But I’m 
not; soho! ho! my merry men, here is 
for after you!” 

He went off at a quick step now, and 
had just got clear of the wood, when 
another shot was fired. He could even 


Gur Home in thy Silecr West,” ete. 


—A WILD SHRIEK RENT TIE AIR.” 


see the smoke curling up from behind 
some bushes not seventy yards away. 

The sea-gulls, frightened and screaming, 
were flying round and round high in the 
air. 

Whatever were the poachers about? 
Shooting the salmon, perhaps ? 

Bang, again! He went forward now 
at the double, and in little over a minute 
stood face to face with—no, not with a 
poacher, but his own bold young boy 
Sidney, who had knelt on the grass and 
was about to fire again. 

“Sidney! Sidney!" cried the bewil- 
dered parent, “what on earth are you 
doing? And who gave you my best 
rifle?” 

“Not too many questions at once, 
daddie, if you please,” was the cool reply. 
“ First. daddie, I’m having my fling.” 

“TI should think you were!” 

“Next, daddie, I borrowed your rifle 
“cause it’s a goodish one.’ 

“ Yes, you young rascal, I should think 
it was a goodish one,as you mildly put it. 
Why, it cost me forty pounds !”” 

“Oh!” said Sidney, looking down at 
the rifle, which now lay across his knees, 
and patting the stock in a patronising kind 
of way, “I have nothing to say against 
the rifle, daddie.” 

His father langhed aloud at the lad’s 
conceit. 

“But,” he insisted, “what were you 
trying to shoot?” 

“Going to shoot the daddie eagle, of 
course!" 

“Going to try to shoot my eagle; and 
you have had the eyrie under fire for half 
an hour, I'll wager. Butno, Sidney, no! 
That eagle and his family have dwelt there 
for hundreds of years. They are intiinately 


connected with the fortunes of the 
Lamonts. If you shot my eagle, luck 
would fly. Indeed, I’m not sure you may 


not have turned it already.” 

“ But, daddie dear, that ugly big cagle 
steals the pretty lambs, and he steals the 
poor hares, and ole Mammy Binks tole 
me that he one time stoled a baby. Oh, 
daddie, the eagle wants killing very 
much.” 

“But you must promise not to try to 
kill him any more.” 

Next minute father and son were march- 
ing happily homewards side by side, and 
there was no more talk of shooting the 
eagle. 

But the eagle adventures were not all 
over yet, for shortly after Sidney’s bom- 
bardment of the eyrie, a dreadful storm of 
wind and rain came sweeping over the 
western ocean. 

Next morning, while wandering on the 
beach with his young friend Duncan Ross, 
the shepherd’s son, a bold, handsome boy 
some sixteen years old, they picked up 
an eaglet that had evidently been blown 
out of its nest high up on that giddy cliff. 

It was not dead, and indeed it made a 
bold attempt to tear Sidney's eyes out. 

Sidney told Duncan all aa the eagles, 
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and their connection with the fate of the 
family of Lamont; and then these two 
brave boys made up their minds to restore 
the eaglet to its eyrie. 

Duncan had often been over the cliffs in 
a basket, gathering sea-gulls’ eggs, and he 
soon found a young stableman to assist 
in erecting the apparatus at the cliff-top 
that was to be the principal instrument in 
this most dangerous exploit. 

When all was ready, and Duncan was 
about to get into the basket— 

“Stop!” cried Sidney, “I'm younger 
and lighter than you, Duncan. 'Sides,"’ 
he added proudly, “ I’ma Lamont.” 

There was no getting over such logic as 
this, so after carefully explaining to the 
boy how to signal when he wanted to 
be drawn up, Sidney in the basket was 
lowered cautiously over the cliff. 

Perhaps never till that moment had 
Sidney known what fear really was. But 
now, swinging in the air, the yellow sea- 
beach far, far beneath, the boats thereon 
looking so tiny and small, the men near 
them no bigger than rooks, the sea itself 
like a cloud of green, Sidney’s head swam, 
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the basket in his talons and all but shaken 
the boy out. 

But now he has reached the eyrie, and 
quickly he deposits the eaglet beside an- 
other that lies gaping there. 

He sees huge sticks about, and heaps of 
clay, and many bones of every shape and 
size. Then he hurriedly makes the signal, 
and is not sorry when the basket begins 
to ascend, for the odour of that eyrie is far 
indeed from being romantic. 

Sidney hardly ever knew how 
he had got bk to the top 
of that dizzy cliff again. 
Duncan told him that 
he had swooned as 


soon as he got to 
bank. And Sid- 
ney was very 


much a- 
shamed of 
himself for 
having 
given such 
a proof of 
his weak- 


ness 


less 


““You may leave your bones to bleach among the boulders.”’ 


and if he had not closed his eyes for a 
moment, he would have lost his balance 
d fallen. 
oe Whirr__rr—rnff—ruff —ruff! It was 
the great daddie eagle. himself, whose 
mighty wings almost touched his face. He 
could feel even the wind of those wings, 
so near were they. : 
Then that mighty scream! Sidney's 
heart stood still, for the brute had seized 


In course of time his father heard of the 
adventure, but not from Sidney, who was 
not given much to boasting. 

Lamont probably thought more of his 
boy now than ever; but he made Sidney 
promise to say nothing to his mother 
about his daring. descent to. the eagle's 
eyrie. 


“Sidney's birthday came round at’ last. 


of Josephus. 
but small double-barrelled breechloading gun. 
His delight with this latter gift was unbounded. 
The tears mounted to his eyes, and he was speech- 
All he could say after a time was: “ Oh, 


He was in his teens. He was a man. ac- 
cording to his own ideas of manhood. I 
am not sure that he didn’t expect to find 
himself considerably taller on that bright 
and hopeful summer's morning, or did 
not expect, on looking into the glass, to 
find a beard sprouting that would soon be 
as long and bushy as his father's. 

His mother presented him with a large 
and handsomely bound copy of the works 


His daddie gave him a beautifal 


<issed his father. 


Well, he kissed his mother too; but I fear that, 
in presence of that gun, Josephus had to take a 
back seat. 

For boys will be boys. 

With the gun came the usual fixings, as the 
Yankees would call them—a beautiful cartridge. 
belt well filled, and a bag in which to carry thegame. 

It was a bad day for the rabbits on the braes 
of Glen Tulm when Sidney got that gun. 
spent nearly all his spare time among them, 
neglecting even his fishing. 

When he wasn’t shooting rabbits he was shooting 
snakes, with which the island abounded. 7 

Not far from Glen Tulm was an immense ecairr 
of stones, which had been formed many, many 
thousands of years ago by the demolition of part of ¥ 
mountain during some terrible convulsion of nature 

it was known to be infested with several wilc 


He 


cats, that more than once had attacke: 
men. 

Coming home from the hill one evenin. 
about dusk, while Sidney was aban 
half-way across this chaos of boulders, 
wild and eldritch shriek rent the air, ae 
next moment something heavy and dar! 
flew at him. He defended himself to th, 
best of his ability, and finally drove hii 
assailant off, but not before he 


severely cut about the hands and face. we 


Just three weeks after this, when the 
moon was full, Sidney Lamont, intent on 
revenge, left the glen all alone, and made 
his way across the moor towards the 
haunted cairn, as it was called. 

As he was crossing the heather-land, 
he saw in front of hima bent and decrepid 
figure leaning on a tall stick. 

Like all Highlanders, Sidney was some- 
what superstitious, and as he stood still to 
gaze at the Ggure, now slowly approaching, 
it must be confessed his heart was beating 
very fast indeed. “Be not afeared, my 
bonnie bairn,"’ said a cracked voice. “ It's 
only Mammy Binks, a-gathering a posie 
to put in her pot.” 

“Oh, I'm not afraid, Mammy.” 

“But "—here the old dame held up a 
skinny hand—“gang no’ near the 


haunted cairn the nicht, or weel-a-wins ! 
you may leave your bones to bleach 
among the boulders.” 


EN's residence was a large rambling, 
two-storey building, very mean- 
looking towards the road; but that told 
nothing, for it was a point of policy with 
opulent Chinamen to show as little out- 
ward evidence of wealth as possible, in 
order to prevent exciting the cupidity of 
the loafers and “ Kearney's gang.” 

But the room we were ushered into by 
the soft-footed and obsequious attendant 
who admitted us, fairly took my breath 
away. It was a large apartment, though 
low, and it was literally crowded with 
Eastern and Western furniture, orna- 
ments and nicknacks of the most expen- 
sive description. Mirrors with heavily 
carved and gilt frames of bizarre patterns, 
chandeliers, sofas, chairs, tables, and 
whatnots, were mixed with jars of the 
finest porcelain, huge jade ornaments, and 
ivory carvings. The walls were hung 
with a thick crimson flock paper, with 
broad bands and arabesques of gold, very 
little of which, however, could be seen for 
the countless mirrors and brackets with 
which it was covered. 

We had not long to study the fittings, 
for in a few minutes a door, hidden, like 
the rest of the wall, by a profusion of 
nicknacks, noiselessly opened, and Yen 
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This was not very reassuring language ; 
but, treating the warning lightly. he bade 
the old beldame good night, and deter- 
mined to push on, 

The moon was now shining as brightly 
as day; but to make his aim more sure, 
should he chance to get a shot, he chalked 
the barrels of his gun. 

Soon the cairn hove in sight, and at the 
same time the most blood-curdling yells 
and shrieks fell upon his ear he had ever 
heard. No wonder he hesitated to ad- 
vance | 

While still standing there, uncertain 
what he should do, high up on top of the 
tallest boulder he descried two dark 
shapes. They were wild cats both, and 
now close together. 

From them came the discordant 
yells. Sidney hesitated no longer, but 
crept cautiously onwards, taking advan- 
tage of every bit of covet. 
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The cats, nowever, were too intent upon 
their own hideous love-making to take any 
notice. Bang! Bang! Both barrels are 
emptied ; the hills and rocks re-echo back 
the sound at least a score of times. 

But both cats lie dead, and Sidney 
Lamont has had his revenge for his 
torn hands and wounded face. 

He took both cats home with him, and 
they were afterwards stuffed in Inverness. 

“Well,” said his father, when he saw 
these wild feline trophies, “there is no 
doubt about one thing, Sidney: you are 
having your fling.” 

“ Well, father,” said Sidney, “ you told 
me I might. Besides, you know I'm a man 
now, you know. And those cats deserved 
killing, didn't they, now?” 

I must now tell the reader something 
about Sidney's yacht. But the relation 
deserves a chapter all to itself. 

(To be continued.) 


STORY OF CHINESE VENGEANCE. 


By Jonn Dawtrey. 


CHAPTER III. 


Lung entered. A strongly built man of 
about sixty, rather under the medium 
height, he bore signs of having possessed 
great energy when younger, though his 
appearance was now spoiled by the fat 
which every Chinese gentleman thinks it 
indispensable to his personal dignity to 
cultivate. 

But his face was one that would have 
drawn attention anywhere: an immensely 
broad, though rather low brow, slightly 
sloping, a flat nose of the true Mongolian 
type, with a square jaw that might have 
done for a prize-tighter, gave an impres- 
sion of power unaccompanied by moral 
restraint, to which the narrow oblique 
eves added a look of indescribable cun- 
ning. 

Yen greeted me (whom he doubtless 
recognised, though I did not know him) 
with a very low bow, and then turned to 
my companion; as he did so I thought 
that a sharp start, like that given by a 
man who receives a galvanic shock, 
passed through his frame; but if so, he 
instantly mastered the emotion and 
listened with calm politeness, while I 
introduced my friend. When the neces- 
sary greetings had been exchanged, and 
prolix enough they scemed to me, though 


they would have been a good deal longer 
had not Balfour cut in and brought 
business on, I opened the cause of our 
visit, but I boggled so that my chief soon 
took the matter in his own hands. 

I am not a very lucid conversationalist 
at the best of times, and sitting before that 
cold impassive countenance, with my iras- 
cible chief at my elbow, didn't improve me. 

So I fell into the position of listener, 
and from that into a mere spectator, for 
the conversation soon drifted into Chinese, 
which Balfour spoke a good deal better 
than Yen did English. Balfour, who with 
all his great abilities had an immense 
fund of small vanity, afterwards told me 
they were talking Taoli, the classic 
language of the lettered classes all over 
China, but from various familiarly sound- 
ing words I caught now and then, I came 
to the conclusion it was more likely one 
of the “ pidgin ” dialects spoken all round 
the treaty ports, and bearing about the 
sane relation to Taoli as Hindustani does 
to Sanskrit. 

At first both parties were very calm 
and cautious, but as time passed on 
Balfour began to grow warm; had I been 
a less interested spectator, it would have 
been amusing to watch the contrast 
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between the twodisputants: the passionate, 
dominecring Caucasian, scarcely able to 
listen civilly to his opponent's words, 
always commencing his reply the instant 
the latter ceased speaking, and sometimes 
even breaking in before he had done so; 
and the subtle Oriental, with temper and 
will every whit as strong, but completely 
under restraint, calmly listening to the 
last word, and carefully weighing it before 
answering. lor a conflict like the present, 
where violence and threats were inadmis- 
sible, the men were unequally matched, 
to say nothing of the better player holding 
all the trumps. 

This being the case, I was considerably 
surprised after the first half hour to find 
my new chief's voice sinking back to its 
normal tone, and his countenance giving 
unmistakable signs of pleasure. Not the 
sharpest eye or ear could have detected 
any alteration in Yen's features or voice 
from beginning to end of the discussion. 
The main point being evidently agreed 
upon, the details did not take long, and 
then the conversation came back to the 
English tongue and turned on general 
topics. Wine and biscuits were brought in 
on a silver salver with glasscs, quite dla 
‘mode ; for Yen, like most of his compeers, 
prided himself on doing the thing “ quite 
Melican.” 

When we had been bowed and kow- 
towed out, and were once more in our gig 
and well on our way home, my chief 
turned to me rather gaily. 

© Well. youngster,” said he, “ I've pulled 
you out of the mess better than I expected 
to.” 

I was too glad to hear the news to take 
exception at its wording, and only asked 
the terms. 

“The old scale of prices, and the men 
to recommence work to - morrow — the 
company to pay half the wages they have 
lost since leaving work ; better terms by 
far than I expected to make,” he con- 
tinued, perhaps seeing by my face that I 
was not so charmed at the details as I 
was at the main fact. “Yen had the 
matter entirely in his own hands, and 
could have made us pay just what he 
chose to demand ; in fact, I can't under- 
stand his moderation or his friendly 
manner. You say you have never seen him 
before, and it can’t be for love of our 
pretty faces,” and the speaker laughed 
boisterously at his own joke. 

“ Are you sure you have never met him 
before,” I asked. ‘ He se2med to recog- 
nise you; at least, I fancied he gave a 
start when he first saw you.” 

“ You must be mistaken,”’ said Balfour, 
more thoughtfully than he had spoken 
before. “My memory is very good for 
faces, but I can't place his; and yet there 
s2ems something familiar about his 
features—the type, I expect; it's not an 
uncommon one among the higher classes 
in China. You don't happen to know what 
part he came from?” 

“T rather fancy,” I answered, “that 
I've heard he came from Amoy, but Lien 
Ching, our boy of all work, can tell you 
all about him, I think ; he’s my authority 
for what little I know about Yen.” 

“ Amoy!" exclaimed my companion. 
“Why, I lived ten years in that neigh- 
bourhood myself, and thought I knew 
everyone of any note there. How long 
has he been in California?” 

“T cannot say,” I replied. 


“ You must 
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ask Lien; but how about his name—is 
that famikar to yon?” 

“No, but that tells nothing. Emigra- 
tion in China is like trade in Europe -- 
hardly considered the thing; so when a 
Chinese gentleman comcs abroad to make 
his fortune, he generally Jays aside bis 
name for a time.” 

Little more was said during the rest 
of our drive, for my companion became 
immersed ina brown study, from which 
I made no attempt to draw him. 

The short remainder of the evening 
was spent in making hasty preparations 
for the morrow, and before six the next 
morning we were on our way to the lines, 
where I divided eral hours between 
soothing down Williams, who was in that 
pleasant mood known to the horny-handed 
sons of toil as “ When the beer’s a-dyin’,” 
and showing the new boss round the 
works. We took a snap of breakfast in 
the ganger's hut, and by the time noon 
was on us and our wheels turned for 
home, we were ready to do every justice 
to the early dinner that Lucy had pre- 
pared. But.after dinner, while we were 
enjoying a digestive smoke, Balfour re- 
turned to the subject of Yen's nationality, 
in which he seemed to feel great interest ; 
so, as he was a bit knocked up by his 
morning's round, it was arranged that I 
should show him the little shed in the 
shrubbery which served Ching for both 
sleeping and work room, and leave him 
there while I did a short afternoon turn 
alone. 

As we approached the cabin we could 
hear the prattle of a child's voice, and on 
opening the door found Miss Dolly sitting 
on the floor, engaged in overhauling poor 
Ching’s ataboo box and spreading its 
contents in confusion on the floor, while 
the owner stood by polishing a dish cover, 
and beaming on the spoliation. 

Ching, I may say, was first favourite 
with Dolly, and if ever that young lady 
was missing she was sure to be found 
near him, usually engaged in spoiling his 
humble belongings in some way; if she 
was sick it was usually traceable to 
candied orris-root, or some similar dainty, 
purchased for her out of his modest earn- 
ings, or to sugar or goodies stolen out of 
the pantry for her, for Ching’s notions of 
meum and tuum were vague. 

One fault, and ene only, could Ching’s 
eyes discern in his little princess: a habit 
of calling me “Tom,” caught from her 
mother and tacitly encouraged by that 
injudicious young lady on the ground that 
it was “so funny,” but which sorely 
grated on the Chinaman’s strong notions 
of filial respect. This, however, he had so 
far succeeded in curing her of, that, when 
she used the obnoxious word now, we 
knew that Ching must have offended her in 
some way. If J add that she was the one 
point on which Ching and Biddy (our cook 
and parlourmaid) could ever agree, and 
also the chief among their many causes 
of quarrel, I think I have explained Miss 
Dolly's position in our household. 

My short round lengthened itself, as 
short rounds will do, and when I got back 
tea was on the table. All through the 
meal Balfour was silent and abstracted, 
taking little heed of the flood of business 
information I poured out with the energy 
of a young man whose heart is in his 
work, answering only in monosyllables, 
and then not always to the point. 


After the meal wes over he led the way 
to the office, aud I followed him, eudgel- 
ling my brains the while for the cause of 
his unsociable manner. I had not long 
to wonder, for we were scarcely seated 
before Balfour broke out, in the same fore- 
right manner I had so much disliked the 
day before, but which I afterwards found 
was natural to him in all times of excite- 
ment--* You were right, Mr. Vaughan. 
Yen did recognise me yesterday, though 
it suited his purpose to pretend not to.” 

“Oh, indeed, sir,” 1 stammered, for, to 
tell the truth, I had forgotten all about 
Yen for the time, and was rather taken 
aback by my new chief's vehemence over 
a matter of so little importance. “ Then 
you have met before ?” 

“Once only,’ answered Balfour; “so 
there is some excuse for my not remem- 
bering him cn the instant, but the conse- 
quences of our meeting must have stamped 
my features on his memory; he would 
never forget them, were it a hundred 
years hence.” 

Alter a silence of some few minutes, for 
Iwas completely at a loss what to answer, 
and he seemed occupied in marshalling 
his thoughts, Balfour resumed in a calmer 
tone: “I think, Vaughan, I had better 
tell you the whole story, that you may 
see how grave a matter this of Yen's is 
for me, and what I wish vou to do in case 
of anything happening, for I depend or 
you for justice if not for safety.” 

Of course I assented, and my new chief 
commenced his narrative, and a strange 
tale it was to hear, though the deep 
rugged voice and fiery eye combined to 
make “treachery, murder, and battle” 
sound the most natural things in the 
world. 

“My story begins during the early 
years of the Taeping revolution—for re- 
volution it really was, a revolt of the 
great Chinese nation against the Tartar 
race whose foot has been on their neck so 
long. At the outbreak of the rebellion I 
was on the east coast of China, and, like 
a good many more Europeans, couldn't 
keep my finger out of the pie. I never 
was absolutely in the field with the rebels, 
but, being very friendly with several of 
the prominent leaders among them 
(White and Yellow). I did a lot of quiet 
business with them, buying arms, and so 
on; but what I am going to tell vou 
relates to a more delicate piece of work. 

“The Taepings were besieging Amoy 
at the time, and it had turned out a 
tougher job than they expected; the 
Government troops. aided by the armed 
townspeople, defending themselves so well 
that it began to look as if the relieving 
forces under Yeh would be in time to 
raise the siege. 

“Some of the leaders therefore propcsed 
to try a little strategy—to eke out the 
lion’s skin with the fox's, as the old Greek 
put it. As in most civil wars, there were 
two parties among the citizens of Amoy. 
a. large number of the townspeople being 
quite as well disposed to the Taepings as 
to the Mandarins, and only defending 
their walls so stoutly from the very 
natural dislike they felt to losing life and 
property in the indiscriminate massacre 
which would ensue if the rebels stormed 
the city. So it was proposed to open 
negotiations with this party, and, by 
assuring them of safety and protection, 
induce them to slacken tieir resistance. 


“So far so good; but when it came to 
sxttling who should enter Amoy for that 
pirpoxe, there was some disagreement 
anons the chiefs—like the mice when it 
was proposed to bell the cat, everyone was 
willing to put his share of the job out. 
Lychee—or cutting in ten thousand pieces 
—was the fate meted out by the Mandarin 
commanders to all spies captured; and a 
man who has once seen that pleasant 
punishment isn’t anxious to expose 
himself to much risk of it as a rule. The 
proposal would probably have fallen 
through if some of my good friends had 
not thought of me. I can’t say I much 
liked the business myself, but the pay 
offered was very high, and I didn’t run 
quite so much risk if eaptured as a China- 
man would have done, for the foreign 
consuls were very chary of allowing a 
European to be condemmed on native 
testimony, however strong. 

“Well, when I had accepted the mission, 
a list of the leading merchants and others 
supposed to be favonrable to the national 
cise was given me, and after a deal 
of trouble I succeeded in forming a 
committee. 

“One of the leading members of that 
committee was a banker named Woo 
Sung. This man was not on my list, 
never having shown any particular 
sympathies for the Taeping cause, but his 
great abilities and influence among the 
lower orders had led to his being 
approached, though the risk was felt to be 
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great; and after some coqueiting he had 
joined the conspirators on the promise of 
a good reward in cash, and, what often 
counts higher in China, of revenge on 
some of his personal enemies. As it 
happened I only saw him the once, for a 
day or two after a great meeting of the 
conspirators, at which we were both 
present, and at which the date for the 
assault was fixed and all arrangements 
made, he fell sick and was confined to his 
house. His absence from the next 
meeting caused great alarm, which was 
only very partially allayed by his friends’ 
asseverations, many of those who knew 
him best declaring that his illness was 
only a blind, that he had sold the plot to 
the Mandarin leaders, and feared to cone 
among his victims lest news of his 
treachery should have oozed out. Even 
those who believed in his innocence felt 
sure that the very rumour of betrayal 
would drive some of the weaker-kneed 
among us to try to save themselves by 
confession, and, after a heated discussion, 
it was resolved to antedate the arrange- 
ments made and attack upon the morrow. 
As fortune would have it, everything 
turned out well—the assault succeeded, 
and Amoy fell into the rebels’ hands. 

“ Now I ought to say that I thoroughly 
believe Woo Sung to have been innocent 
of any treachery in deed, whatever his 
intentions may have been. After the fall 
of the town I had access to the best sources 
of information, and I am convinced that, 

(To be continued.) 
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had he given any information to the 
Government officials, I must have dis- 
covered it; and, in fact, I believe his ill- 
ness was genuine. But this did not save 
him from the punishment of a traitor; for 
just as he thirsted for the lives of his 
enemies, so did some of them thirst for 
his, and took advantage of his supposed 
treachery to attack his house during the 
confusion of the storm. 

“The owner himself and most of his 
family managed to escape in the turmoil, 
but one of his sons was killed, and the 
house looted and then burnt. Now a 
milder-natured man than Woo Sung 
might be excused for cherishing revenge- 
ful feelings at this treatment, but instead 
of turning his anger on the real murderers, 
he laid the death of his son at my door, 
declaring I had broken my promise of 
protection, and I was wained by my 
friends that sooner or later he would con- 
trive to slake his vengeance in my blood. 

“What would have happened I can’t 
say. I was a younger man then, and 
though my greatest enemies could never 
lay bloodthirstiness to my charge, it’s very 
possible that if it camo to be my life or 
his, I might have anticipated him; but 
by good fortune I had an opening offer 
thousands of miles away—the opposite side 
of China, in fact—and from that day to 
this I lost sight of my enemy. Now, to 
make my story intelligible to you, I need 
only say that Woo Sung and Yen Lung 
are the same!" A 
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THE RAVEN AS A 


‘HaT & multitude of associations the 
name of this bird recalls! It carries 
us back at once to the first ages of the world, 
when the patriarch found it unfaithful to 
the mission he had entrusted to it; then 
it fed the prophet in the wilderness, where 
he was hiding from the wrath of an idolatrous 
queen; and then we come down to imperial 
Rome, where it hailed the victor with flapping 
wings and a hoarse cry of “ Ave Cresar, Im- 
perator.”” 

The raven always had somewhat of a bad 
name, and in the old time disobedient sons 
were threatened with it, but now it has 

me so scarce, at least in England, or 
rather in Great Britain, that it would bea 
mere brutum fulmen to hold it out as a 
deterrent to anybody. 

For my part I have always rather liked 
the bird and do not think “ Ralpho,” as he is 
often called, by any means a bad fellow. He 
has his weak points, of course—but which of 
us has not ?—and, on the other hand, he has 
his good ones, which I propose to enumerate 
before passing on to his more objectionable 
traits. 

In the first place he is a fine, big, strong 
bird, with a coat of sheeny black that glitters 
in the sunlight like burnished steel ; in full 
length he measures from point of beak to 
end of tail some twenty-six inches and 
weighs about two pounds and a half, while 
the spread of his wings from tip to tip 
extends to about four feet : so much for his 
Personal appearance. 

Secondly, he is quite hardy and has a 
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very accommodating appetite, gorging himself 
to extreme repletion when he has the chance 
of doing it, so that he can barely rise from 
the ground, and enduring a surprisingly long 
fast with the fortitude of a Spartan when 
provisions happen to be scarce. Nothing 
comes amiss to him— fish, flesh, fowl, reptile, 
eggs, insects, and even snails and worms; 
but he prefers them ready killed, though he 
does not hesitate to be his own butcher 
when the occasion presents itself. He will 
also eat cooked vegetables, and is even 
partial to potato, which he prefers cold 
boiled; bread he is not very fond of, and it 
does not appear to agree with him, at least 
in any quantity. To fruit he is indifferent, 
but he will take a little occasionally for a 
change. 

Thirdly, he is easily lodged: any old shed 
will serve him for a dwelling, or he may be 
allowed the run of the yard, or field, if one 
of his wings is clipped, or better if he has 
been pinioned when quite young; but if that 
operation is not performed in his early 
infancy, when his bone is gristle and the 
nervous system barely developed, it had 
better not be attempted, for it would be a 
cruelty, a real vivisection, and cannot be 
recommended. Of course, being a large 
bird, he requires plenty of room, as, from the 
nature of his food, the evacuations are ex- 
tremely copious and—ah, well, perhaps the 
odour had-better be left to the imagination 
—but if the den is cleaned out daily there 
need be no unpleasantness. 

To continue, without any further enumera- 
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tion of points, the raven is a handsome bird, 
of agreeable form and attractive plumage, 
although the latter is black, but such a 
black!—in a well-fed, well-housed healthy 
raven you can almost see your face on his 
wing or back. 

He is a domesticated creature, too, and 
will, especially if hand-reared from the nest, 
breed freely in captivity; and his offspring 
invariably command a good price—namely, 
from twenty to thirty shillings each as soon 
as they are able to feed themselves; which, 
as a pair cost little or nothing to keep, soon 
makes up for the original outlay, and pro- 
vides the fortunate “ owner” with an appre- 
ciable addition to the paternal or maternal 
eleemosynary benefactions. 

Any flat basket of sufficient size, but say 
one or two feet across (diameter) and about 
one foot deep, such, for example, as peas 
are measured in, will do nicely for a nest, 
and it may be either left on the ground, or, 
which is the preferable plan when available, 
fixed at a height of from six to twelve feet 
from the ground, on a ledge or shelf. Of 
course, if the bird’s wings are cut, a kind of 
ladder must be contrived to enable him to 
get up and down. 

An armful of small twigs, or an ordinary 
birch-broom broken up into its component 
parts, will do fine for making the nest with, 
as sticks are the material used by all the 
Corvidw in the construction of their dwell- 
ings, or rather of those of their future 
offspring. 

When wild the raven seldom has more 
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than two young ones in the same nest-at one 
time, but in captivity, where food is abun- 
dant and of easy access, the number of eggs 
deposited is usually four, occasionally five, 
and sometimes, but very rarely, even six. This 
last number I have never known exceeded, 
and there are usually two broods in the 
season, rarely three. In a wild state there 
is generally but one. 

The time of laying varies: the first nest 
may be built in February, and the last in 
July or August, but the wild ravens (at least 
in Great Britain) breed about March, and the 
young are able to fly in May. 

They are ungainly-looking things, these 
young ravens, with immense bills and legs 
and feet, and are rather sparsely covered 
with greyish fluff. Their gape is enormous, 
for the mouth seems to extend aconsiderable 
distance down the sides of the neck, but by 
degrees the characteristic black feathers 
make their appearance and the infantile 
deformities disappear. 

The plumage of the young is not nearly 
as brilliant as that of the parents, and not 
until after the moult does it assume the 
metallic lustre that distinguishes the adult 
raven. 

The eggs, which the late Rev. F. 0. 
Morris, by the bye, states to be sometimes 
as many as seven in number, are a dull green 
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- colour streaked with olive-brown, and are 
incubated for about twenty days. 

If it be desired to bring up the young by 
hand from the nest, they should be taken 
before they have many feathers, when they 
will readily gape, and may be fed on meat in 
small quantities, especially that of small 
quadrupeds, such as mice, rats, guinea-pigs, 
and so on, or birds; but snails, frogs, lizards, 
and even fish will be welcome; soaked dog- 
biscuit may als> be had recourse to, failing 
more succulent diet, and in about three 
weeks or a month, sometimes less, they will 
begin to pick up food for themselves, when 
their education should be begun. 

As a rule, however, the raven does not 
require much teaching, for it is quite ready 
to pick up all sorts of accomplishments on 
its own account. For instance, it will learn 
and repeat with marvellous accuracy all 
manner of domestic sounds, such as that of a 
saw working its way through a piece of tim- 
ber, the tinkling of a small bell, the drawing 
of a cork, and so on; it will also imitate 
the “song” of a hen that has just laid an 
egg, and, with less success, the crowing of 
chanticleer or the “ quack, quack ” of a duck ; 
it will coo like a pigeon and cry “ come back’’ 
like a guinea-fowl. It will laugh, cry, cough 
and whistle, call the dog or the cat, and by 
degrees will acquire sentences of considerable 
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length, which it will now and then reproduce 
with a degree of opportuneness that seems 
little short of marvellous. 

In a word, the raven is a grand pet, very 
superior to a parrot in some respects, and 
not to be compared with an average “ Polly ’’ 
or even “Cocky” in others. One great re- 
commendation, however, he has, as I have 
before hinted-- he is exceptionally hardy. 

Now for his bad qualities. In the first 
place, he is always an arrant thief; and in 
the second, he is sometimes spiteful to an 
extraordinary degree, prompt to take offence 


‘and not slow to retaliate when he has the 


opportunity, and, as Nature has presented 
him with a formidable dagger by way of a 
bill, his home-thrusts are not to be sneezed at, 
but, on the contrary, to be assiduously guarded 
against, for he drives them home, fast and 
deep, and always draws blood, so that, 
taking into account the nature of his food, a 
wound given by a raven’s bill is one that 
had better be attended to, as I know of at 
least one case of blood-poisoning afterwards. 
I cannot, however, call the raven malicious, 
for I believe him to be, on the contrary, 
good-natured; but he is irascible and prompt 
to strike ; therefore, it is better to have him tor 
a friend than an enemy, and, when known, his 
Little peculiarities can be guarded against. 
(To be continued.) 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES IN INDIA. 


By Lievt.-GeNeraL Siz FrepeRIcK MIDDLETON, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


it first introduction to cantonment military 
life in India took place at Cawnpore, in 
the Bengal Presidency, in 1849, when a 
brother sub and myself joined the old 96th 
Regiment as lieutenants on promotion from 
theold 58th, then serving in New Zealand. 
Wewere well and heartily received by our 
new brother officers, whom we found living in 
hired bungalows scattered about the station. 
Quarters were not—at least in those days— 
usually provided for officers by the “ Hon. 
East India Company,’ spoken of familiarly 
by the Europeans as “ John Company,” and 
by the sepoys as “ Kumpani Jan.” 

Isoon installed myself in a small bungalow, 
the furnishing of which was not costly: a 
few chairs, a couple of cane easy chairs, one 
or two tables, one or two “suttringees ’— 
kind of cotton rugs—and some matting for 
the floor, with your tent equipage, amply 
sufficed. But though the house and furniture 
were inexpensive, the servants were hardly 
ao. Owing to therules of caste and religion, 
ng native will do anything but the exact work 
thes own, office, so that a comparatively 

ge establishment is required, even by the 
bamble subaltern, as the following list of 
absolutely necessary servants will demon- 
? 1. A bearer, sometimes called “ Sirdar 
Bearer.” head servant and valet, generally 
a-Hindoo, who probably robs you himself, 
bat will not allow anyone else to do so. 

2. A “khbitmutgar”—tabie servant—a 
Mussulman, whose sole duty is to wait on 
you at all meals. 

3. A ‘ bhisti’’—water-carrier—a Mussul- 
man, whose duty it is to supply the whole estab- 
fiabment with water, which is conveyed from 
the well all over the house in a “ mussuck,” 
& éontrivance for holding water, which the 
“bhisti” carries by a strap over his shoulder. 

« mussuck ” is made of the entire skin 

‘3 sheep or goat, legs and all, with the hair 
es scraped off. The neck part forms 
fe mouth of thia large leathern bottle, being 
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closed with a string or strip of leather tied 
round it. 

4. A “dhobi ’—washerman—gencrally a 
Hindoo. 

5. A “syce’’—groom—gencrally a Mus- 
sulman. 

6. A“ ghascutt ’—grass-cutter—who cuts 
grass for one or two horses. 

7. A  “mehter”—sweeper—the lowest 
Hindoo caste, who looks after the dogs, and 
does all the dirty work of the establish- 
ment. 

In the hot weather three punkah coolies are 
required, and if a “ palki ’— palanquin- is 
kept, four kahars, as bearers, who sometimes 
take a turn at the punkah, or carry messages, 
though they generally grumble at having to 
do so. I wanted once to send one of my 
kahars with a ‘chit ’’--note—and on his 
grumbling I ordered the palki to be brought 
round, and gravely depositing the “chit” in 
it, sent it to its destination! I may add I 
never had to do that again. 

There are two other servants sometimes 
employed—viz. @ “ mali ”—gardener—and 
a “chowkedar”—night watchman. The 
“mali” keeps you in tlowers and vegetables, 
though you may have no garden, being sup- 
plied by the neighbouring gardener, accord- 
ing to Indian ‘dustoor’—custom. The 
“ chowkedar,” armed with a sort of spear, 
keeps watch and ward over your premises at 
night. As he generally belongs to the robber 
“ persuasion ” himself, the fact of his being 
in your employ generally saves you from 
the delicate attentions of his confréres. 
Should he sleep, as he usually does, his spear, 
stuck in a prominent place, acts as a warning 
to any prowling thief. 

The cost of these servants came to about 
55 or 60 rupees a month, which with the 
bungalow rent amounted to about 100 rupees, 
@ pretty good haul out of a lieutenant’s pay 
of 250 rupees a month. 

One 
domestics is, that you have no trouble about 
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their board and lodging. Their religion 
necessitates their procuring and cooking their 
own food, which latter is done out of doors 
individually. 

Some of the house servants sit all day in 
your verandah dozing or chattering about 
food and “ pice — money—or smoking their 
“ hubble-bubbles ”—a sort of water pipe made 
of a polished cocoanut-shell half full of 
water, with a tube on which is placed a 
pottery ware “‘chillum”—a sort of cup for 
the tobacco. The smoke is inhaled through 
a hole in the side of the cocoanut. One 
servant is always expected to be in readiness 
to answer his master’s call of “ Qui hy ?” or 
“ Kawn hy ?’'—who is there. At night they 
sleep either in the verandah or outside, on 
mats or “charpoys’”—native bedsteads— 
wrapped up, head and all, in their “ chud- 
dahs””—sheets—when they look like so 
many corpses scattered about. As a rule the 
native servants were well and kindly treated 
by their masters, and were rarely changed 
after the first set, who, taken at haphazard, 
are generally indifferent. Nearly all of mine 
remained with me during my service in India, 
and I should have as soon thought of striking 
@ woman or a child as I should one of them. 
The keep of a horse in those days was very 
inexpensive. He was fed principally upon 
“gram,” a kind of large vetch, at about a 
Tupee for 40 seers—say, 80 lbs. Generally 
when training the horse was fed unon oais, 
which were more expensive. fs 

Punkahs in our houses were kept going 
day and night in the hot weather, and the 
house was cooled by means of “kuskus 
tatties’—curtains or screens made of the 
sweet-smelling root of a sort of grass—which 
fitted into the outer glass door spaces, and 
were kept constantly wet from the outside. 
By this contrivance the stronger the hot 
wind blew the cooler the room became; in- 
deed, so cool that people liable to rheumatism 
could not stand tatties at all. Large houses 
and rooms were kept cool by the use of a 
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“ thermantidote’—an affair like a winnowing 
machine. The fans inside were kept in 
motion by a crank turned by acoolie, the air 
thus produced being driven through an aper- 
ture on to a “ kuskus tattie.’ By this 
arrangement the house or room cooling was 
independent of the hot wind. 

The night-punkahs coolies were rather a 
trouble and vexation, as they would always 
be going to sleep, though a!lowed all the day 
for that purpose. They generally pulled 
from outside your room by a rope passed 
through a hole in the wall, so missiles were 
not applicable. I used to make my coolies 
sit ona very high, small-seated stool, so that 
when they fell asleep they also felloff. The 
effect of the stoppage of the punkah on the 
sleeper was twofold. It awoke him, and 
induced strong language; for not only was 
the heat increased, but he was instantly 
assailed by bands of fierce, hungry mosqui- 
toes, who had hitherto been kept off by the 
swing of the punkah. 

The men were well housed and looked 
after, in large, comfortable, well-thatched 
barracks, with wide verandahs. During the 
hot weather punkahs were kept going night 
and day. There were a certain number of 
native servants to each company, who did all 
the cooking, cleaning barracks, etc. In fact, 
Tommy Atkins was quite luxurious in his 
barrack life in India. We had a very fine 
mess house, and our messing was good. The 
once universal habit of hookah-smoking by 
Anglo-Indians was then gradually dying out, 
but a few of the civilians and officials at 
Cawnpore still indulged in that strictly 
Oriental luxury, and some of us, I 
amongst them, thought it the correct thing 
to do the same, greatly to the disgust of our 
old chief, who would have it that the balls 
used for lighting the tobacco were composed 
principally of “ gobur” —cow-dung - which is, 
I believe, really used by the lower class of 
natives for their “hubble-bubbles.” The 
etiquette connected with a hookah is some- 
what troublesome, as it is, by the natives, 
considered a deudly insult to step over the 
snake or tube which stretches between the 
smoker and the hookah bowl on its little 
carpet some two or three feet behind his 
chair. Thus our hookahs interfered a little 
with the servants waiting. Then its proper 
management was difficult. The ‘“ chillum,” 
or matter smoked, was a delicate mixture of 
tobacco, conserve of roses, dried apples, 
spice, jam, etc., which must have the proper 
amount of moisture. This was placed in 
the ‘‘chillum dan,” generally made of silver, 
and red-hot balls of rice-charcoal treated 
with gum placed on it. The long flexible 
snake or tube was sometimes a very gorgeous 
affair, covered with velvet and wound round 
with gold or silver wire. The mouthpiece 
was always of silver or gold, and in the case 
of wealthy natives, often jewelled. The 
bowl or stand was generally made of metal, 
sometimes of silver, and was half filled with 
water, or rose-water, through which the 
smoke permeated, and passed to the mouth 
coul and fragrant. 

We occasionally used to have tiffin parties 
at one unother’s bungalows. These were 
always given in what was called “camp 
fashicn.”” which meant that your “ khitmut- 
gar” was expsctea to convey your own plates, 
knives, forks, glasses, etc., and sometimes 
your chair, to the festive scene. 

It was :musing on the occasions of these 
social gatherings to see the different “ khits ” 
converging on the hospitab!e bungalow, each 
loaded with his master’s paraphernalia, his 
made-up turban, with his master's crest in 
silver on it, well cocked over one ear, and the 
silver “mirch ” and “ nimak dans ’—pepper 
and salt casters—stuck in his cummerbund. 
These two domestic articles were always con- 
veyed by your khitmutgar to wherever you 
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fed, and carefully placed on each side of your 
plate, whether ‘camp fashion ” or not. 

The Anglo-Indian system of everybody 
being waited on at meal times by his own 
servant sometimes caused confusion and 
curious rows. At a large party uo “ khit” 
would sometimes struggle to get his master 
or mistress helped first, crying out their 
exalted rank while sneering at the inferior 
rank of the others. 

The garrison consisted of ourselves, three 
Native Infantry regiments, some Bengal 
Artillery, Europeans, and a regiment of 
Regular Native Cavalry, the whole com- 
manded by a Brigadier, a Queen’s officer, 
famed for having brought out from England 
as part of his kit a warming-pan, which, 
report said, he had nightly filled with ice to 
cool the mat or sheet on his bed in the hot 
weather ! 

The 96th was a fine-looking regiment, 
nearly all Englishmen, and was always 
remarkable in the yearly returns for its 
sobriety. I remember a candid military 
friend, of another regiment, when told of this 
feather in our regimental cap, saying that 
the feather was more apparent than real, 
and that we owed it to our nationality. 

At any rate, the fact remained that we had 
fewer courts-martial for drunkenness during 
our stay in India than any other European 
regiment. 

The Bengal Artillery were soldier-like look- 
ing fellows, but perhaps not quite so steady 
asourmen. The Native Infantry were tall, 
fine-looking men, but uncomfortably clothed 
in European trousers, instead of the 
“ dhotee,”’ or body cloth, worn by all natives; 
indeed, some of them wore their “ dhotees ” 
under their trousers, as I once saw a sepoy, 
who had fallen out at a field-day, walking 
home wearing his “ dhotee,” with his trousers 
hanging over his shoulder, astride of tke 
barrel of his musket! ‘They wore, however, 
native shoes or slippers, and consequently a 
regiment in line suddenly ordered to step 
back would Jeave nearly all their “ jutis "— 
shoes—in a line! 

The cavalry regiment, like the rest of the 
Regular Native Cavalry, was neither useful 
nor ornamental. They were nearly all men 
of low caste, clothed and armed in European 
fashion, and were bad riders, in exact contra- 
diction to the Irregular Cavalry, who were 
of higher caste, clothed and armed in native 
fashion, and good riders. There is now no 
such Regular Native Cavalry in India. 

The usual dress of officers of Queen’s 
regiments in those days consisted of a hooked- 
up shell jacket of thin red cashmere for all 
parades and duties, with white trousers, the 
sword being worn as at present, only with 
black sling belts instead of white ones. For 
mess and balls, etc., the shell jacket was worn 
open, with a white waistcoat. In coldish 
weather cloth trousers were substituted, all 
trousers being worn with straps. The head 
dress was the usual forage czp with a white 
cover. The full dress was the cld coatee 
with epaulettes, sash round the waist, and 
sword in a white frog belt worn over the 
shoulder with a “ breast plate.” 

Curiously enough, though the Queen's 
officers always wore red, the men in the 
hot weather wore white linen jackets and 
trousers, and forage caps with peak and 
white covers. In cold weather they wore 
red cloth shell jackets and cloth trousers. 
Their full dress was the coatee, with white 
cotton epaulettes and lace, and the chaco 
with white cover. They were armed with 
the percussion Brown Bess, and had cross 
belts. As regards the dress now worn in 
India, nous avons changé tout cela. Common 
sense has asserted itself, and light cotton 
clothing of the now well-known “ kharki- 
rung ’—mud colour—is, I believe, the general 
wear of thearmy in India. We were expected 


generally to go about in our uniform, and 
were, I believe, supposed to overawe Lucknow, 
the capital of the then independent native 
government of Oude, some forty or fifty miles 
on the other side of the Ganges, which the 
main road to Lucknow crossed by a bridge of 
boats at Cawnpore. Even then Oude was in 
a disturbed state, and we frequently heard 
firing over there, caused by the king’s tax- 
gatherers engaging with recalcitrant rate- 
payers. 

We had very little drill in those days, and 
our life was pleasant enough, barring the 
heat and mosquitoes. Our spare time was 
occupied in calling, dinner and tiffin parties, 
cricket, racing, shooting, masonic meetings, 
and so forth. Afternoon teas were not then ; 
lawn tennis, Badminton, even croquet had 
not been invented, and polo and golf had not 
been adopted. Archery was sometimes 
essayed, but not often. I can only remember 
being present at one archery meeting, and 
that was brought to a premature conclusion 
owing to an energetic muscular old “ Spin” 
—the Anglo-Indian term for an unmarried 
lady— having thoughtfully and playfully des- 
patched an arrow through the flowing 
garments of a stout ‘ Nawaub ”’— Mussulman 
nobleman — who had been posted where hewas 
considered safe from the most erratic shaft. 

As we were all more or less new to the 
country, we had of course to set ourselves to 
learn the Anglo-Indian manners and customs. 
The first novelty brought to our notice was 
the rule that the newcomers should call on 
all the residents, the calls to be made during 
the hottest hours of the day. In India, during 
the heat of the day, the rooms are darkened 
by closing the “ jhilmils’’—green shutters 
outside the glass doors invariably used as 
windows, and opening on to the verandah. 
The caller entering the room, his eyes blink- 
ing from the effect of the blazing sun outside, 
found himself for a time in almost total 
darkness, and one of my first essays at call- 
ing under these circumstances resulted in my 
tumbling over a “vicious” footstool plamp 
into the lap of the lady of the house! 
Luckily, I was then a light weight, and the 
lady was good-tempered and forgiving ; but it 
was some time before I heard the last of that 
affair. When making ceremonious calls, one 
was expected to be apparelled in a dark coat, 
and I think I have seen stately civilians call. 
ing in broadcloth and tall hats. 

Another institution was the “ Mall,” where 
a regimental band played in the evening, and 
everyone drove or rode up and down until it 
was time to go and dress for dinner, the atmo- 
sphere in the hot weather feeling like that of 
the hottest room in a Turkish bath establish - 
ment. 

The turns-out on the Mall were most mis- 
cellaneous. There one saw the well-appointed 
English carriage of the great swells—civil 
and military; the comfortable and much- 
used buggy—something like a London cab- 
riolet ; the tandem of the sporting sub; the 
doubtful-looking carriage of the Eurasian or 
half-caste, down to the humble “ karanchi " 
—a sort of “‘ gazebo,” drawn by two wretched 
tats—of the obese and shiny baboo. 

The term European is applied in India to 
everything not native, either animate or in- 
animate. Thus, white soldiers are spoken of 
as Europeans; shops selling foreign goods 
as European shops and goods, sometimes in- 
elegantly abbreviated to “ Europe shops” and 
“Europe goods.” With natives everything 
foreign is called “belayti”; but the generic 
term for white people is “‘gora logue,’ the 
specific terms for the upper class of Europeans 
being “ Sahib logue”—gentleman; “ Mem. 
sahib logue”—ladies; “Baba logue ’»— 
children. 

Another Indian institution is the “ chota 
haziri ’—little breakfast. This function is 
held either in the verandahs or under trees 


on the return from the morning ride or 
parade, and consists of tea, coffee. fruit, ete., 
and the “ gup ’’ or gossip of the station. 

Instations where there are public assembly 
rooms many people yo thcre for their “ chota 
haziri.” 

After this collation most people retired and 
slept until eleven or twelve, when, after a bath, 
they began to think of tiffin. We soon found 
that in India precedence was a most impor- 
tant item, not only in official rules, but also 
in those of social life. All the officers in the 
Civil Service have comparative rank with 
those in the army, and, as the “ talub’’ or 
pay of the former is in all ranks much su- 
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“[Jatr-soumars (whether extra or other- 
wise) are like our pocket-money—too 
soon disposed of,"” cried Jack Brag. 

It was the morning of the Paper Dart inci- 
dent ( B.O.P.,”” No. 831), and we were in the 
playground, gathered round our leader, in 
earnest discussion as to how our extra half- 
holiday (granted us, you will remember, to 
do honour to the arrival of the redoubtable 
Podgy Smith amongst us) was to be spent. 
Dr. Strong had told us: “ The day is before 
you, boys: fail not to turn it to profitable 
account.” He had then, accompanied by 
Smith pére, gracefully retired. 

“Too tardy of arrival to be quickly enough 
disposed of, you mean?” suggested Earls- 
wood. 

_ “IT meant no more and no less than I dis- 
tinctly expressed,” said Jack. ‘ But I will 
now add that, as Z read our dismissal from 
our studies, we are free to do as we like for 
the rest of the day, provided we don't get 
into mischief. Furthermore, if we set out 
at once to go somewhere to do something 
the Doctor will save all our dinners—on our 
Part, no mean consideration.” 

“I'd like to have my dinner, please,” said 
the fat boy meekly. “I'm most always 
hungry when I’ve nothing to do.” 

“No doubt,” said Jack. “You are too 
fat, I must tell you; also, that, being a new 
boy, you must be seen for the present and not 
heard too often. Now, you other fellows, 
what shall be the programme ?” 

We each had something different to pro- 
pose, but Jack negatived them all. He had 
& proposition of his own which he intended 

should be carried. 

“Now what I propose is this,” said he. 
“In the first place. it is necessary to look 
upon our extra holiday as granted to us un- 
conditionally. I mean, we must not consider 
ourselves bound by any hard-and-fast rules, 
43 on an auspicious occasion like this the 
ordinary school rules don’t count: at least, 
if we intend to enjoy ourselves, we must not 
keep to them too literally. I am particularly 
alluding to the rule about going out of bounds, 
which prevents us going in certain directions 
excepting on ‘special occasions '—like the 
Present one, for instance. Of course, if we 
go and do what we ought not to do,” and 
Jack ‘ooked so virtuous that we all did the 
same, “and are reported, we must take the 
consequences. Now what I have to propose 
offers, at the same time, change of scene and 
pleasure to our heart's content. It is simply 
to go over to Waterway (as we have often 
planned), charter a couple of boats, and row 
down to the ruins of Stonykeep Castle, which 
we will carefully explore. We shall be sure 
to fiid plenty of curios to add to the school 
Museum we started last week—in the vaults 
and subterraneous passages I’ve read of as 
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perior to that of the latter, matrimonially 
speaking, it was a clear case of Cedant arma 
tog, the rej coats being completely eclipsed 
by the black coats. ‘There was a saying in 
those days that, “dead or alive, a civilian 
was worth 300/.a-year,” that being the amount 
of pension the widow of the junior rank of 
civilian was entitled to. 

I received my first lesson on the importance 
of precedence shortly after my arrival. I 
was invited with two brother subs to lunch 
with the wife of the Collector, a most impor- 
tant civil servant, ranking with a colonel. 
Before going into iuncheon, Mrs. Collector 
asked me which of us was the senior. Now 
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A GRUESOME HALF.HOLIDAY. 


By Burnett Fatiow, 


PART 1, 
being a feature of the old ruins—and if 
we are fortunate enough to secure a real live 
skeleton to put in a glass case, why, not 
only will the world at large be a considerable 
gainer, but the ‘ Birchwell Hall Museum of 
Antiquities ' will rank first of its kind in the 
United Kingdom—ay, in the whole world !”’ 

Eloquence such as this demanded a suit- 
eble response, and Jack's proposition was 
carried nem. con. 

“And now stump up!” cried Jack, 
descending to the practical. “ You, Podgy ” 
{the name from that hour stuck to the new 
boy!, “I suppose, will accompany us, and 
contrilu.e to the exs, ?”’ 

“T’ve not much cash,’ was the cool re- 
joinder. “ Will ten shillings do?” 

We loudly cheered ; but Jack replied, with 
becoming magnanimity, ‘As you are a new 
boy, and as you were instrumental in getting 
us this holiday—yes. Then, I as captain 
will contribute two shillings, and you other 
fellows a shilling each.” 

Those who did not possess a shilling 
borrowed of those who were in funds; and 
then, without waiting for further permission 
from the Doctor (who might have asked 
questions and altered our plans), we made 
direct for the village store and expended our 
cash in ‘economical necessaries.” These 
we distributed amongst us, and then turned 
our faces to the valley beyond the distant 
hills, where, at the little town of Waterway, 
we might hire boats in which to proceed 
down the river to Stonykeep Castle. 

The sun had not long passed the meridian 
when we trooped into Waterway, and after 
some difficulty found the old man who kept 
boats for hire. I don’t know whether he 
mistrusted boys in general, or the boys of 
Birchwell Hall in particular, but he would 
not, at first, entertain our demand for two 
boats, because we had no “ authority ” with 
us. We were persistent. At last he named 
a price for the two boats, and it was to be 
money down, which he doubtless thought 
we should be compelled to refuse; as we 
must have done but for Podgy Smith, who 
came to the fore with another half-sovereign. 

“Tf you don’t care to be beholden to me 
(I daresay father will make it up to me when 
LT explain how I spent his tip, and will give 
me another), you can repay your parts at 
your leisure,” said he. 

“We shall not object a bit,” cried Jack. 
“ And in the long run, young ’un, you’ll be no 
loser by this day's standing treat."’ Nor was he. 

At sight of the “authority” the boat- 
keeper ceased demurring, and, calling upon 
us to assist, launched two boats. We tumbled 
on board, and as few of us knew anything 
about the handling of oars, considerable 
contusion ensued before we were well on our 
way down the river. 

(To be continued.) 
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I happened to be that fortunate individual, 
but, seeing there were two nice-looking girls 
to be taken in besides the lady of the house, 
I determined to “ waive’’ my seniority, so I 
jokingly pointed out one of the other subs as 
the senior one. He accordingly had the 
honour of taking in Mrs. Collector, while I 
marched in with one of the pretty girls. My 
villainy was of course eventually discovered, 
and I was brought to book. and had to apolo- 
gise as best I could to Mrs. Collector; but Ido 
not think that dear, good soul ever forgave me 
for causing her unwittingly to break the great 
law of precedence. 
(To be continued.) 


* The Big Buttonhoie Nuisance,” * The Rook Stealers,” ote. 


Except for sundry narrow escapes of a 
capsize, crab-catching extraordinary, and a 
more or less serpentine crossing from side to 
side of the river, the trip down to Stonykeep 
Castle was really an enjoyable one. 

So soon as the grey, ivy-clad pile broke 
upon our vision, as we rounded a bend in 
the river's course, we saluted it with ringing 
cheers. Peter Grievous (who, considering 
the extra half-holiday absolved him from the 
task of writing the verb to sniff, had joined 
us) was, for almost the only time in his life, 
imbued with the spirit of animation. He 
sprang upon a seat, and waved his cap in 
the air. Alas! the boat gave a sudden 
lurch, and overboard he went and disap- 
peared! However, in a few seconds up he 
came, puffing and blowing; and Jack, with 
the ready assistance of some other fellows, 
succeeded in hauling him on board. He was 
dripping wet, and began crying piteously. 

“Shut up!’’ commanded Jack. “ You'll 
make us sorry we didn’t leave you at the bot- 
tom of the river until we came back. We may 
be tempted to do it yet,” he darkly hinted. 

This silenced the grievous one, who re- 
marked he didn’t mind if we enjoyed our- 
selves ; and wrung out his saturated garments 
as best he could. Shortly, we landed on a 
grassy slope immediately before the castle. 
The boats were secured. Thon, shouting 
and laughing (all but Peter), we made a rush 
to “storm the place,” as Jack said, just as 
the brave warriors must have done in the 
old fighting days. 

Half an hour’s scrambling hither and 
thither pretty well dried Peter’s clothes, and 
gave us an appetite for the ‘“ mixed” lunch 
we had provided. We gathered together in 
the shadow of the ancient keep, uttering 
loud and boyish expressions of enjoyment. 

Lunch was slightly marred by a doleful 
yell from the unfortunate Peter. In at- 
tempting to open a tin of lobster he cut a 
gash in one of his fingers. Peter never could 
stand the sight of “crimson,” especially 
when flowing from his own veins, and 
there and then fainted away. 

“There never was such an all-round 
unfortunate chap!” cried Jack pityingly. 
“TI believe he'd faint at the opening of a 
bottle of currant wine: Cut down to the 
river, some of you, and fetch tins of water.” 

Half a dozen boys obeyed the order. The 
ting were not particularly clean, being only 
just emptied of their “fishy” contents. 
However, the water they contained was 
dashed in Peter’s face, and le “came to.” 
After a time he was sutliciently recovered to 
give us a ghastly smile of thanks, after 
which he slowly and meekly munched a tart 
from which Jack had scraped all the jam, 
lest, as he explained, the colour should send 
the grievous one off again. 
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Fe English schools present features of 

greater interest than the ancient gram- 
mar school of Stratford-on-Avon, the school 
famous in the history of literature as that 
in which Shakespeare received his education. 

Almost from the first moment of his 
arrival in Stratford, the traveller is conscious 
that he has passed from the stir and bustle 
of the modern world into the calmer life and 
more leisurely ways of the olden time; and 
this impression deepens as he visits, one by 
one, the shrines of the Shakespeare pilgrim- 
age—the birthplace, Holy Trinity church, 
Anne Hathaway’s Cottage—and, lingering 
within their venerable walls, fancies himself 
for the moment carried back into the days 
of Elizabethan England. 

Nowhere, perhaps, is this illusion more 
perfect than as we stand in the quadrangle 
of the grammar school, and‘see before us 
the grey, ivy-grown walls of the chapel, their 
high perpendicular windows, whose mullions 
are slowly crumbling away beneath the stress 
of wind and weather, their battlements 
almost eaten away by the envious tooth of 
time, and the massive tower, whose outline 
is fretted with the storms of centuries, 
keeping watch and ward over the school 
which nestles beneath its protection. 

On either side of the quadrangle are the 
school buildings, two blocks of half-timbered 
buildings, whose great oak beams, bluck with 
age, stand out in sharp contrast against the 
white plaster panels which alternate with 
them, and pile themselves upward, tier upon 
tier, as they climb into the steep red-tiled 
gables with which the outline of the roof is 
broken here and there. Below, the space is 
filled with plots of turf intersected by 
pebbled vathways, and, standing in this 
venerable quadrangle in the stillness of a 
late summer afternoon, or, better yet, in the 
full glory of a harvest moon, it is difficult 
to believe that we are living in the end of 
the nineteenth century, not in “the spacious 
times of Queen Elizabeth.” 

Entering from the quadrangle into the 
main block of the school buildings, we pass 
first into the Old Guildhall. The school 
was originally founded in close connection 
with the religious Guild of the Holy Cross, 


(With Mlustraticns by A. J. Watt.) 


PART I. 


whose records date back to the earlier days 
of the thirteenth century, and when Thomas 
Jolyffe, a priest of the Guild, in the year 
1482 bequeathed to the Guild his lands in 
Stratford-on-Avon and elsewhere, on con- 
dition that they should find a priest fit and 
able in knowledge to teach grammar freely 
to all scholars coming to the school in the 
said town to him, The first use made of their 
newly acquired wealth seems to have been 
to erect this quaint old Guildhall for the 
benefit of the Guild members, with two upper 
rooms as schoolrooms for the use of the 
scholars. 

The hall, happily now cleared of its 
modern disfigurements, and restored to the 
outward form and semblance which it wore 
in Shakespeare’s day, is chiefly interesting 
as the place in which the poet first witnessed 
a dramatic performance. In the year 1569, 
Shakespeare’s father, being then high bailiff 
of Stratford-on-Avon (a dignity equivalent 
to that of mayor in later times), brought the 
Queen’s and the Earl of Worcester’s players 
to perform here, and for many years after 
this date plays were regularly acted in the 
hall. To the performances in this hall, 
then, we may directly trace the awakening 
of the'dramatic spirit in Shakespeare. 

The hall is a noble room, over fifty feet 
in length, with a fine roof of massive oak 
beams, and with quaint stanchioned windows 
looking out on to the school quadrangle. 
At one end is a fragment—unhappily only 
a fragment—of a curious fresco of the Cruci- 
fixion, set there as the device of the Guild of 
the Holy Cross, and flanked by the royal 
arms and the arms of the Earls of Warwick. 

Passing out of the Guildhall, the visitor 
enters the first classroom, the old Armoury 
of the Guild —the place where Dogberry and 
Verges and their troop of “ ancient and most 
quiet watchmen” kept their bills and pikes 
and lanterns, and such other implements of 
their craft as were needful to enable them 
to “‘comprehend all vagrom men.” The 
Armoury is worthy of note for its curious 
Jacobean oak panelling, and even more for 
the royal arms over the fireplace, which 
documents still in the town archives prove 
to have been painted there in the outburst 
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late Headmaster of King Edward VI.’s School. 


of loyalty which followed the restoration of 
Charles 11. in the year 1660. 

By a little winding stair, we ascend from 
the Armoury to the upper storey, leaving on 
our left the Muniment Room, in which, some 
years ago, were discovered a series of inter- 
esting Elizabethan documents. The first 
room on the upper floor is the ancient Coun- 
cil Chamber of the Guild, now used as the 
school library, and notable for its fine 
Jacobean table of carved oak, and still more 
for the roses painted in the panels of its 
western gable. These roses, one white, with 
heart of red, the other red, with heart of 
white, are said by antiquaries to be almost 
unique in the Kingdom. They were placed 
here at the marriage of Henry vi. and 
Elizabeth of York, in the year 1485, and, 
like the coat of arms in the Armoury, mark 
the popular feeling of the district at a critical 
moment in our English history. It is, per- 
haps, fanciful to connect with these pictured 
roses, which must often have been seen by 
him in his boyhood, the interest which 
Shakespeare displays in the events of the 
wars to which they have given their name. 

The fine collection of books which forms 
the library has been accumulated partly by 
purchase, but principally by the generosity 
of friends and visitors. An almost complete 
set of the Delphin Classics in their original 
leather bindings, testifies to the importance 
traditionally attached in this school to clagsi- 
cal study. Among modern gifts are the 
“Henry Irving Shakespeare,” presented to 
the school by Sir Henry Irving; the 
“Cambridge Shakespeare,” which bears in 
its first volume the following inscription : 
‘Presented by the Publishers in memory of 
William Shakespeare to the Library of the 
School where he was educated, and of the 
Guildhall where he first heard an English 
play”; Nicolay and Hay’s “ Life of Lincoln,” 
ten crown octavo volumes, in sumptuous 
morocco binding, presented by Mr. Hudson 
of Boston, Mass. ; a complete set of his own 
novels, presented by Sir Walter Besant; a 
series of French classics, presented by Mong. 
E. Rivet; besides a large number of volumes, 
which the school owes, as it owes so much else, 
to the generosity of Mr.and Mrs. C. E. Flower. 


King Edward VI. Grammar School. 
L The Porch of Guild Chapel. 2 View fromthe Tramway. 3. View fromthe Playground. 4. Entrance to Guildhall School.) ( 6. View from Scholars’ Lane 
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HAVE no donbt that bors who lave been constant 
readers of the past volumes of the “ B.0.P." know a 
thing or two in the way of puzzles, and are not easy to 
mystify. As puzzles with string ure apt to be some 
iat complicated, they are gene much harder to 
soive than simpler puzzles, so that therefore a greater 
effort is wenerally newled by the would-be solver to 
Giscover le mot de Pentyme, 


Fig. 1. 


In the dark winter nights or 02 wet days when it is 
inipossible to indulye in outdoor sports, the making of 
these puzzles can occupy the attention of our readers 
who have a penchant for such amusements. 

When I was at school it was the usual custom to 
have periodic epidemics of the various amusements 
with which the young delight to pnss the time. 

1 can now readily enowzh recollect the breaking ont 
of a sudden epidemic of a wolf, a goat, and a cabs 
umong my young school companions, a short time 
after the string puzzle described below was introduced 
into the szhool. 

This consisted in every boy asking his neighbour to 
help a traveller out’ of the following peculiar 
dilemma, 

This traveller carried a cabbage, and led along a 

‘olf and goat until he came to a river with a ferry 
across it. 

There. however, he found the ferry-boat so small 
that it would only hold himselt and the cabb: 
himself and one of the animal~. 

As long as he was near the goat or wolf all was 
but if he left them by them-elves for a momet 
the wolf would eat the goat, or the goat would eat the 
eabbaze. 

He was thus ina dilemma, for it reem«d impossible 
to cross the river without either losing the cabbage or 
the goat. I wonder if any of my readers can discover 
the modus operandi by which this traveller crossed the 
river without the loss of any of his property. This, 
which appeara rather difficult at first sight, was 
accomplished as follows, Having first carried over the 
goat, and left it on the other side, he returns for the 
wolf, which he carries over and places by the site of 
the goat. He then carries the goat back again to the 
side on which the cabbage lies, and leaving it there 
returns to the wolf with the cabbage. 

He can now leave the wolf and cabbage together, 
since the wolf will not eat it, while he returns for the 
goat, which he then carries safely across. 

The following puzzle is very easy to make, as it can be 
constructed from a piece of wood and string. Take a 
small piece of nice wood } of an inch thick and shape it 
as shown at RN 8, fig. 1. The two surfaces of this piece 
of heart-shaped wood should be finisbed off as neatly as 
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SOME SIMPLE PUZZLES. 


By A. Mcumray, 


Author of “4 Puper Rosette," etc. 


possible, so asi * carse no ronghness while in the hands. 
Should you wish to turn out an claborate aruicle, some 
artistic design may be carved on the surfaces of the 
heurt, which can then be stained. 

Having thus prepared your piece of wood, make five 
holes A BE DM, right through it, larze enough to allow 
a <Jate pencil to pass through each freely. 

Now take a piece of fine cord 174 inches long and 
double it on itself at the middle, and pass the two free 
ids through the hole in a large glass bead q. fig. 1 
Make a knot on the two free ends to preveut the 
bead slipping off these. 

Now puss the loop end of the cord through the hole 
M from back to front. co that the bead hangs from the 
back of the puzzle, then pass it throagh the bole p 
from front to back. Then carry the cord diagonally 
up to the hole , through which it must be passed from 
back to front. The next step is to carry it across to a, 
through which it must be passed from front to back, 
You must now carry it diagonally to £, throuzh which 
it goes from back to front. The last step is to get the 
Joop K P on the cord M p as shown in fig. 1, Take hold 
of the loop PK and pull it until you get enough cord to 

ny it to pase through the hole mM. Then by passing 
the glass bead through this loop, in the direction of the 
oint of the heart s, fig. 1, and by drawing the loop 
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back again to the front through the hole M, it will be 
found in the position EK P. fig. 1. The cord @MDBA, 
fy. 1, should then be pulled along its whole length, so 
as to make the loop PK Eas small as possible. 

Your puzzle is now complete, aud you can see how 
many of your young friends can remove the picce of 
cord QMDBAE, fig. 1, from RNs. 

Of course it is hanliy necessary to state that to take 
off the cord the above process applies with a slight 
exception. When the loop P K E has been passed through 
the hole M, fig. 1. instead of passing the bead through 
it in the direction m8, fig. 1, slip it through in the 
opposite direction 4x, fig. 1. 

‘As the puzzle just explained is not the usual form in 
which this puzzle generally appears, but is a slight 
modification of it, I shall show the original form in fig. 2. 
This form, of course, depends on the same principle as 
the one already explained, but is rendered a little more 
complicated by having an extra hole in the centre of 
the heart. Having made this hole T, fig. 2, similar to 


the others, and employing the same piece of doubled 
cord with the bead ou it us betore, pass the loop end 
through the hole ¢, fig. 2, from before, backwanis, £0 
that the bead hangs from the front, and then bring 
the loop to the front again by passing it from back to 
front through the middle hole ‘t. 

The loop imust now be passal to the back again by 
slipping it through the hole @, and then brought to the 
front throngh the hole Ff, The next step is to slip it to 
the back by pushing it throngh the hole 1, from where 
itis brought to the front though the hole t 

We have now a loop of cord protruding from the 
ho’e 1, fig. 2, which must be looped on to the doubled 
cord Gr, fig. 2. To do this draw upon this loop until 
you get it as long as possible, and then pass it through 
the centre hole T from belore, backwards, and then to 
the front through the ho'e ¢, Sg. 2. Then pass the 
bend through the loop whieh thus protrudes from the 
Lole ¢, in the direction of the point of the heart v, fig. 
8, and’ then pull the loop back again through the bole 
¢ trom behind, 

Should this have heen done correctly and you examine 
the und surface of your puzzle, you will then find 
that the doubled cord which stretches from the hole 
‘TY to ¢, now passes through this loop behind, Now pull 
this loop back asain to the front through the hole T 
by pulling upon the cord rx LW, when it will be found. 
looped upon the cord GT, as chown in fig. 2 This 
Joop LW X, fig. 2, should now be made as small as 
nible by pulling upon the cords L nro TY, fg. 2 Fig. 2 
shows the front of the puzzle with the cords 6 T passing 
through the loop X WL, aud then through the holes T 
and ¢ to end in the bead F. 

Having thus placed the cord in position, those not 
in the secret will Bud that it is not so easy to diccover 
the modus oprrandi by which the piece of cord and 
bead cau be removed from the wood as it is in the 
preceding form of this puzzle. To accomplish this 
the first step is to draw upon the loop x WL, fig. 2, 
until it is as long as possible, when the Lead ¥ will be 
Close to the hole 

The next step is to bring 8 WL and BXL, fig. 2, to- 
gether by pressing them: with the thumb and forefinger 
of the right hand, and then to pass the point 8, fig. 2, 
through the hole. We have now @ loop protruding 
from the under-side of the hole ‘t, fig. 2, which must 
be treated as follows to ensure success. Take an 
ordinary pin aud draw the nearest side 29, fig. 3, of 
this loop under the two conls Tc, fig. 3, which pass 
froin the hole 7, to the hole c, fig. 3. 

This is scen in fig. 3, which stows the under-surface 
of the puzzle, with one side, A, of the ioop paseing 
under T¢, while the other side of the loop is repre- 
sented by B. Now pass the point 8, fig. 3, through the 
Lole ¢ to the fzont, and then ass the bead through the 


Fis. 3. 


loop thus protruding, in a direction away from the 
point of the heart. All that now remains to do is to 
pull the loop back aguin through the holes c and 7, 
fig. 3, when the cords «7, fig. 3, will be found no 
longer to pass through it, 90 that now, of course, there 
is pcthing to hinder the cord from being removed from 
the wood. 
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THE HERON AND THE CROWS. 
By Rev. A. H. Vine. 


RERON flying home one summer day 
+i Fell amonz thieves—the subject of my lay, 
Like @ grey statue in the water clear, 
Hour after hour to watch the prey appear, 
Where gentiy waved the shadow of a wood, 
Waiting in silence had the heron stood. 
His constant eye, miraculously keen, 
Pierced through the eddy’s swirl or ripple’s sl:cen, 
Saw each small shadow as it moved within, 
Or faintest shimmer of a silver fin. 
Eels had he caught, and trout, small fry gulure, 
Then, wading down the river to the shore, 
Absorbed gay shrimps, picnicking from the sea, 
Aud little founders rapt in reverie. 
Now you must know @ heron bas a cupboard, 
Not often bare like that of Mother Hubbard ; 
(r, shall we say, it is a fisher's creel, 
Where be stores up his catch against a meal ? 
Yet, you must understand, it is no less 
Part of himself; but which part you must guess, 
Cupboard or creel or what-not, it was filled ; 
White hungry nestlings on his coming build, 
Expecting that the usual trans‘er, 
From him to them, will presently occur. 


To birds, as well as mortals, it may fall 

‘Twit cup and Np shall be sad interval ; 

And so it happened iu the tale I tell: 

Tue heron filled the cup—alas, it fell ! 

Anil those expectant nurslings aforesaid 

With hungry maws went supperless to bed. 

For so it was that, flying home with care, 

Like a slow barge o'erladen with its ware, 

Tze bird was met by robbers three—three crows, 

Vuprineipled as every schoolboy knows, 

Who virtually told him to deliver 

The fish he had been catching in the river. 

Now possibly some moral may be found 

‘Though you may think it questionable ground 

Ts take with boys—to show them in reverse 

A proverb which the prudent oft rehearse) 

In the strange fact that while they flocked 
together, 

certainly were not all of one feather— 

Te three I mean; for two were Hooded, one 

Ieionging to the species Carrion, 

This from above performed a wily part, 

Descending on the heron like a dart ; 

Tue second from beneath assailed him sore 

Evcumbered with the heavy load he bore ; 

The third plucked at his feet, and seemed to gloat 

At spoiling thus the rudder of the boat. 

Whence, overtreighted, buffeted, surprised, 

fie did, what ships do in a squall, capsized ; 

T ouce or twice performed a somersault, 

t many grievous times, as in default, 

Ter bird, of anything like self-contro!, 

* canning pirates undertook the rile. 

Vutil at length the rascals had their wish, 

As fell to earth his treasure, fish by fish 

And he with vessel void of all he earned, 

A radier if not wiser bird returned. 


No lesson will I draw to crown my song, 
which perhaps your thanks to me belong— 
tse a homely one to make you smile. 


At least, till Natare shall her claims adjust, 
lon't tand upon your head, unless you must! 


——aa18j00- 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


STRLogrism.—“ Magician” writes trom Norfolk : 
learnt ¥ lata fon your articles after failing 
make anything out of three different books on the 
‘ect which I had read previously.” 


Correspondence, 


—! 


TALKING-MacHINE (A late Reaider).—Cel!nloid might. 
answer for the purpose, but we lave not trial it. so 


cannot Why not use the ordinary ferrotype 
Plate insteul 2 The dises are made of vuleanite, aml 
you Wil lave te pu 


ase them realy for use. 
They are seld at many shops at 1s each. and there 
are always a good Variety of subjects to chose 
trom, 


Puotocrarn (Taylor).—With any ordinary camera 
You will be able to take photos of instantaneons sub- 
jects provided you Lave @ rapid rectilinear lens, 
With the same jens you can take views and por. 
traits, Any reom will do for a dark room if you 
darken the window with ruby medium ; yon can 
find out how to do this from the article on 

* Beginning Work "in the part for July 1892 of the 
BU.P." 


z 


EER.—You can make a coil as rou propose if you 
Proceel exactly as described in the “ B.0. 
using one size of wire, but you will not 
a result. Why should you not use two sizes ? 
can use number twenty-four for both coils. Certainly 
ax the paper tube. Silk-covered wire is always 
hettes than cotton-coveral, You shoul insulate the 
layers, and if you have ten or twelve layers. you will 
getas much shock ae most people wonhl Gare for, 
bat you can add on afterwards if it is not enough for 
you" A dry battery would be better to work it than 
a Leclancke. 


Locat.—Perhaps your district belongs to Oxford ? 
Any you have only to write for prospectus to the 
Secretary, University Local Examinations, Cam- 
bridge; only do not forget to give your address, as 
you have in this instance. 


pes 


W. L. Stey.—Ifyou mean that you want information 
abont photography in its general details, you must 
Teally road the articles which have been appearing in 
our back numbers, or clse buy a Guide. Tf you mean 
that you want to know how to copy a picture, you 
can do so in the ordinary way, merely photographing 
the picture and developing’ the negative with o 
rather slow developer. But you must not co: 
Pictures out of books and exhibit them publ 
without permission, or you may get into difficulties 
over the Copyright Acts. 


AsICED —1. We have hear | that it is so, but we never 
heard of anyone who got tle money. ‘Certain people 
are invitel to contribute, aud they probably have 
the preference, The outsiders who would contribute 
if they could ure manifestly numerous. Address 
* The Editor simply, and send the MS. with a letter. 
2. We know nothing abont the silver paper busincss. 


Anitiovs,—There are no Art Schoo!s which have such 
Jow fees as you mention. The South Kensington Art 
Classes, hehl locally, have very moderate fees. if ther 
course would suit you. ‘The best way to sell ia to ex- 
hibit and get your name up. You can copy any 
picture that is the property of the nation, but for the 
others you must get special permission. 


F. MeDoxNrit.—* The Clipper of the Clouds,” by 
Verne. is now pubiished in beok form at halfacerown 
by Sampson Low & Co. Our volume in which it 
first appeared is out of print. 


J. EF, LEECH.—Never salute with your left hand if you 
can suute with your right. 


BE. P. R. F.—We fancy you would find it impracticable 
unless he Were on the Foundation. 


Tommy's Michaelmas Dream. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by T. E. Doxwox.) 
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Upon the stocks our bran new vessel see. 
GVhe eighteenth volusre of the 3.0.12 
AA Since seventy-nine a sister’ ship each year 
Ss prosprous sailed her long twelve-month’s career 
e Upith willing crew, till once again im port 
‘\oer i) PPY passengers she’s safely brought. 
. et KPot thesr all, though good havebeen the rest, 
5 fondly hope eighteen will prove the best. 
months her builders hard at work have been 
make her fit ad comely to be seen, * 
Ay And stores are ready to be put on board, 
f A literary and artistic hoard. 
J For Listners clever will their powers unite 
" ap colour fastous, eke in black and white) 
/ Ag With those of authors thro the worl renowned, 
WUSMo@ Cates will spin of interest profound; 
Pesrivers On gases And sports will play thet part, 
And others skilled in wise mechanic arts 
Likewige ds ballast fitter for the sind, 
if > et more substantin\ pabulum youiileell tind, 
HH Palthos to stove, husrour’to raise [the laugh, 
Falct, fiction, evisdost, vit to tell one halt 
WGhe good things she'll convey tfime a uy fail. 
hel swift be Launched and then Jaway shell sail 
nd if you passage take use will Fengage 
You'll think ‘tooas Lucky tharPyou saw this pag 
Ghe'lt bring you safely back,puith ardour Keen | 
Go ship ext yearfon the asd 
craft nineTteen! Pi 
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October in a Garden! 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Faper" ly J. K. SADLER.) 


THE CRUISE OF THE 
GOOD SHIP “BOREAS.” 


A STORY OF THE BRINE AND 
THE BREEZE. 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., C.M., B.N.y 


Author of “In the Land of the Lion and the Ostrich,” 
“The Cruise of the * Snow Bird,” “ Our Home 
in the Sileer West,” etc. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE BUILDING OF THE 
YACHT “ UNDAUNTED.” 


‘wE Undaunted was the name painted 
on the bows of Sidney Lamont’s 
yacht, and she was a clipper. I am not 
going to say that she was Al at Lloyd’s, 
for I don’t think that Sidney had ever 
heard of Lloyd's, or an office for the 
registration of shipping either. Nor, 
when he and his constant companion, 
Duncan Ross, set sail, with, as often as 
not, little Sybil for a passenger, did the 
have to clear the Customs or bother wit 
bills of lading or any red-tape whatever. 

I am not going to say that the Un- 
daunted was as large as the New York or 
the City of Rome. I do not even know 
how many tons burden she was or register, 
though I fancy it was something nearer 
to one ton than 10,000. Well, you 
needn’t smile; she was large enough for 
the purpose for which she was intended— 
a sail out to the island, a day’s fishing, 
or a short cruise along the coast when 
the sea was smooth and it didn’t threaten 
to blow big guns. 

Did I say she was a clipper? Yes! 
Well, but I did not mean that she was 
built upon the lines of a real Aberdeen 
clipper. The word “ clipper’ may be 
applied to any sailing-vessel that can get 
through the water with speed. And this 
is just what the Undaunted could do, 
when she had a fair spread of canvas on 
her. She could sail pretty close to the 
wind too, in spite of the fact that she was 
a trifle broad in the beam for real beauty ; 
and she was capable of walking to wind- 
ward of any herring-boat that ever 
appeared on this particular part of the 
coast. 

The building, or rather the re-building, 
of the little yacht had been rare fun and 
excitement for Sidney and Duncan for 
months. 

Let me tell you here parenthetically, 
that, although Duncan was but an humble 
lad, between him and Sidney there existed 
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an amount of affectiun that was even more 
than brotherly. Indeed, brothers do not 
always agree so very well, after all. But 
Duncan had been Sidney's nurse. He 
was a kind-hearted but a brave boy. I 
must give him the credit of never shedding 
a tear on his own account; but if anything 
happened to Sidney, tears of genuine 
sympathy rose to his eyes quickly enough, 

But about the Undaunted. 

She had been a strong, sturdy, stiff- 
timbered boat that Lamont had bought 
at a sale on the other side of the island 
and brought round and moored in the 
river. 

Now old Dugald Stuart was about the 
cleverest man as regards the making and 
mending of boats there was to be found 
anywhere on the island, or off it, for that 
imatter. He had been for twenty years a 
carpenter in the Royal Navy, and on his 
retirement with a bit of a pension he 
settled down at the head of the glen, and 
took up the trade of lobster fisherman. 

“Tf I didn’t live within hail o' the sea, 
sir,” he explained to Lamont, “if I didn’t 
hear the boom o’ the waves and the dash 
o’ the spray, why it's to Davy Jones's 
locker I'd soon go, and lose the number of 
my mess.” 

Dugald was but a little fellow, but as 
hard as hickory. and just as tough. He 
had two faults, if you may call them so—- 
he chewed a quid and he liked a pinch; 
but then Dugald never touched spirits. 
When anyone offered him a little, 
Dugald used to shake his head. ‘No 
sir, no,” he would say. ‘Seen too much 
o' that. Not for me sir, if you please.” 

Well, after Lamont had sailed home his 
boat, and anchored her by means of a big 
stone attached to a long painter, he sent 
for Dugald to have a look at her. 

Dugald was canny. 

“Seems strong,” he said; ‘“ but, sir, 
we must beach her and turn her bottom 
upwards before I can give you a final 
answer. 

“In course,” he added, “ ye ‘tends her 
for « kind o’ cruisin’ boat for the young 
chief.” 

“ That's it, Dugald.” 

Then Lamont pulled out a horn whistle, 
and blew a blast so loud and shrill that 
it was echoed from every rock and brae 
in the vicinity. 

Everybody knew Lamont'’s whistle, and 
in less than ten minutes ten brawnie 
chiels stood beside him. In ten minutes 
more they had beached the boat and 
turned her keel uppermost. 

Then Dugald, having partaken of snuff 
and renewed his quid, commenced to 
overhaul the craft in good earnest, while 
Sidney stood by with a face brimful of 
the most intense interest. 

Dugald sounded the boat with his iron 
knuckles, much in the same way that a 
doctor sounds a consumptive patient, only 
ever so much harder. Then he stabbed 
her here and there with a bradawl. 
“Seems sound nearly all over.” That 
was Dugald's verdict. 

But he added a rider: 

“ Seems sound, only, in course——' 

“ Of course what?” said the Chief. 

“Why, to be any good, she'll have to 
be lengthened.” 

“Very well, lengthen her, Dugald.” 

“She'll be all the better for a false 
Keel.” 

“Let her have it ’ 
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“ And, of course, she'll want a deck and 
a bit of a cabin and paint and all that.” 

“ Certainly.” 

Young Sidney could hardly contain 
himself for joy, as visions of a fairy-like 
yacht bounding over the’ blue summer 
sea rose up before his mind’s eye, and 
white sails shimmering in the sunshine. 

He was obliged to have a romp with 
Kallach, the Skye terrier, by way of 
allaying his feelings. 

“Well, Dugald,” said the Chicf, gra- 
ciously handing the old man his snuff-box, 
“Tam just going to give her over to you 
to rebuild and remodel and refit and 
tum into a thorough-paced sea-going 
little craft. All I stipulate for is safety.” 

“She shall be so safe, sir, that if she 
dips till her mainsail touches the water, 
she'll right again like a duck. And what's 
more, sir, Ull teach the crew—that is, I 
suppose, the young chief and Duncan 
Ross ——"" 

“That's right.” 

“—_how to manage her, sir.”” 

“Thank you, Dugald ; and now, set to 
work as soon as you like.” 

“My mate and I will begin to-morrow 
morning, sir, as soon as it’s light.” 

And so they did, and as soon as he had 
said his prayers and had his customary 
dip in the river, Sidney hurried through 
with his breakfast, and ran down to the 
beach. 

The work was going merrily on, but 
Dugald nevertheless found time to tell 
Sidney many a wild story of the wars, and 
of his life on the ocean wave. So thrilling 
were some of the adventures which the 
old man depicted that the boy felt as if 
under a spell. 

He sighed more than once, and more 
than once he said, “Oh! I do think I 
should like to be a sailor.” But Dugald 
brought him up with a round turn, so to 
speak. z 
“Ah! young sir,” he. said, “ you little 
know what you're talking about. You 
wouldn’t be a week at sea till you'd be 
praying to be ashore again.” 

“Suppose,” said Sidney, “that you 
had your life to begin over again, what 
would you be?” 

“Why, a sailor, in course!” 

Sidney laughed right merrily, and 
Dugald, aware that he had given himself 
away—his own figure of speech—was 
fain to seek consolation from a huge pincli 
of snuff. 

But with the cheerful tap-tap of the 
hammer and Dugald’s exciting stories tho 
forenoon wore away wonderfully fast—it 
was Easter holiday time and Sidney was 
free—till the roar of the great gong 
coming beach-wards from the house 
warned him that luncheon would soon be 
servod. 

Next day Sidney brought Sybil down, 
and Duncan Ross came too. 

Sybil seated herself on a pile of wood, 
brought out her little mandoline, and 
played and sang. It was quite idyllic, 
and the workmen felt enchanted. 

“Seems to me,” said old Dugald, 
wiping some moisture from his eyes, “ as 
if I were listening to music from Elfin- 
land!” 

Well, it became « regular thing for the 
trio to visit the workmen daily, and for 
Sybil to sing to them. It made the work 
go more merrily on, so Dugald averred. 
It was even, he said, a saving in snuff and 


tobacco, for he never took a pinch while 
Fairy, as he called her, was singing, and as 
often as not he quite forgot to turn his quid. 
At last the boat was lengthened and 
strengthened, and the keel completed. 
‘Then old Dugald made a kind of dock 
for her in the sand, and into that she was 
“whom'led ” and turned ov er, right side 


*Pfeanw: hile boats had arrived, bringing 
many mysterious-looking bags and boxes. 
And all these were safely housed in the 
working shed. And now a light shed was 
built right over the boat—only some up- 
rights, cross-beams, apd old tarpaulins, 
just cnough to keep things dry beneath. 

The building of the deck was now be- 
gun, and the mast was stepped and the 
jibboom shipped. Both were pretty sparr, 
and the former was given the least bit in 
the world of a rake aft, just by way of 
making her look saucy, as Dugald ex- 
plained. 

Of course the cabin could be of no great 
size, only it was large enough for four to 
sit by the little table, comfortably too. It 
wes well lighted from the deck, beiny 
raised about a foot and a half above it. 

Charmingly upholstered it was. The 
lockers were the seats or sofas, and their 
cushions were of crimson velvet. The 
table could be lowered and raised at 
pleasure. There were tiny cupboards, and 
a bonnie wee bookcase, and there was a 
safety swing lamp, with a crimson shade, 
and fairy lights besides, with brackets and 
vases for flowers. 

How Sybil's eyes did sparkle for joy, to 
be sure, when she found everything co1- 
plete, and so perfect and beautiful ! 

Both Lamont and Mrs. Lamont camo 
to seo the craft when she was ready for 
launching. The latter had no ditticulty 
in getting down below. 

The Chief himself wouldn't venture. 

“No, no, dear,” he said, laughing, 
“even if I got down, I'd never get up 
again. I should have to spend the re- 
mainder of my days below, and should be 
very much in the young people's way.”’ 

When she was all ready to slip, Sybil 
broke a two-ounce phial of wine upon her 
bows, and named her the Undaunted ; 
then, amid the cheers of the assembled 
glen and hill folks, away she slid and took 
the water like a thing of life. 

That forenoon—it was carly summer— 
Lamont gave a luncheon on his lawn to 
all who cared to come, and it was need- 
less to say that old Dugald was the hero 
of the hour. 

Well, the very next afternoon, Sidney, 
Duncan Ross, and old Dugald went to sea 
on their trial trip. 

Dugald, of course, was sailing-master 
and mentor to the boys, but it was very 
little teaching they required, though again 
and again the old man reminded them to 
always have the inain sheet well undcr 
command, and not fast in all cascs of 
danger and difficulty. 

The Undaunted behaved most beauti- 
fully. She not only looked saucy, but 
seemed to feel saucy. She went ripping 
through the water with the least rollins: 
or motion conceivable; if sho raised her 
bows to an advancing wave, it really 
seemed from pride more than anything 
else, and as Dugald averred, “she sailed 
about as close to othe wind as a kittywake.” 
No wonder the old man was proud of his 
handicraft. 


To-day they went out as far as the 
island. Thero was a nice little breeze 
blowing off the land, and just to see what 
she could do on any lay, beating up, tack 
and half tack, with the wind a-beam, or 
tight before it, Dugald sailed right round 
the island, not once, but twice, giving the 
outlying rocks that raised their dark 
heads like whales’ backs ‘a wide berth. 
‘Then they tacked homewards and an- 
chored up-stream. 

“Well, how do you like your craft, 
Dugald 2?” said Lamont, who was on the 
bank to meet them. “Is she sound in 
wind and limb?” 

It will be observed that the bold Chief's 
diction was by no means super-nautical. 
He knew more about horses than ships. 

“She's as right as a trivet, sir,” replied 
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Dugald, rubbing his hands and smiling. 
“T declare to you honestly, sir, I'd cross 
the bay in that bit of a yacht wi’ half a 
gale o’ wind blowing from the son-sou- 
west, and I can’t say more'n that.” 


The boys and Duguld went many more 
trips together ; then the boys went alone, 
and got on famously. After this, cruising 
became with them a common pastime, 
and Sybil nearly always accompanied 
them. Nor did she ever forget to bring 
her mandoline. 

On favourable nights the crew of the 
saucy Undaunted were often engaged in 
fishing. Not only by short line and white 
fly, but with the lony hand-lines, with 
which they managed to haul up many a 
lordly cod, to the intense delight of little 

(To b: continued.) 
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Sybil, a delight, however, that was not 
unmingled with something of pity for the 
poor fish, which, it must be confessed. 
have always the worst of it in a case of 
this kind. 

The summer went past; cold winter 
came on; the distant hills were clad with 
snow; the river was ice-bound, and the 
little streams that here and there used to 
come roaring down the braes to meet the 
river in the green glen below were now 
tall cataracts of ice. 

The Undaunted was lying at anchor up- 
stream, frozen in, and all housed over 
with canvas. 

And so she lay till sweet springtime 
once more brought back bud and burgeon 
for bush and tree, with bird song for 
every copse and grove. 
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CHAPTER IV.—CALLING ON THE QUEEN OF SIAM. 


AT such a day, it may be easily 
imagined that our hero’s dreams 
that night were strangely wild and con- 
fased. + 

It seemed to him that he was playing 
a match at croquet with an elephant, 
which wore an embroidered skirt and the 
face of his new friend, the Siamese boy, 
and used a log instead of a mallet, and a 
thirty-two-pound sbot instead of a ball. 
The hoops were native houses. which fell 
with a crash (a3 well they might) when 
this new kind of ball passed through 
them. As for himself, every time he 
raised his mallet to strike, he was stopped 
short by a crippled child springing up and 
clinging to it; and at length the imalle; 
itself changed into an elephant’s trunk, 
and twined itself tightly round his arms 
and body till, lalf-stifled and unable to 
stir, he set up a yell worthy of a Black- 
foot Indian, and awoke to find that he 
had tumbled out of bed on to the floor. 

As he scrambled back again, somewhat 
ashamed of himself, a low voice from the 
door said quietly : 

“ Master, the tea is here!" 

And into the room came ono of the 
native servants of the Consulate, creeping 
along the ground like a caterpillar, and 
catrying a breakfast-tray in one hand 
while he “ punted” himself across the 
floor with the other! 

This, though the regular way of bring- 
ing in breakfast or any other meal in 
Siam, was still new to the lad, to whose 
English feclings such abject prostration 
was as distasteful as the kissing of his 
shoes by the Jew of York was to buld 
Robin Hood. 

“How on earth can anybody expect to 
take men of these fellows,” muttered he, 
“so long as they’re made to crawl on the 
ground like worms! If I were one of 
these missionaries here, the very first text 
Td teach my native pupils should be, 
‘Blessed is the man that walketh 
uprightly.’ ; ‘ 

While sipping his tea, and munching 


his bread-and-butter and bananas (the 
usual elements of the “little breakfast ” 
in Siam as well as India and Burmah), 
Jack inquired whether his father had yet 
risen, and was somewhat surprised to 
learn that the Consul had already gone 
out; nor did he return till it was almost 
time for the nondescript meal which did 
duty alike for breakfast and lunch at half- 
past eleven o'clock. 

“I'm sorry to have been away s0 long, 
my boy,” said he, as he entered, “ but I 
had some special business with the 
Second King,* and so——" 

“The Second King!" broke in Jack. 
“ Are there two of ‘em, then?” 

“Indeed there are, though the First 
King is the only one who counts for 
anything. The Second King’s like a cheap 
watch—more for ornament than for use. 
It’s rather an awkward arrangement 
sometimes, though, for all that. In the 
time of the Consul who was here before 
me, the two kings had a quarrel one day, 
and forthwith the Second King rushed 
down to the English Consulate, and put 
himself under British protection against 
the First King, while the First King 
locked himself up in his bedroom for a 
week, for fear of being murdered by the 
Second King!” 

“Like the two snakes that jumped 
down one another's throats in running 
away from each other,’ commented our 
hero, as wall as he could speak for laugh- 
ing. 

At this point the announcement of the 
morning meal cut short their talk; but 
while they were at table, Mr. Postle- 
thwaite told his son some news that 
interested him even more. 

“You'll have achance to see something 
of the Siamese court to-day, for I have to 
pay a ceremonial visit to the Queen this 
afternoon, and I've got leave to take you 
with me; and we shall go in good com- 
pany, too, when we do go.” 


© ‘The uillve of “Second King” is now abolished.— 


“ How's that?” asked the boy eagerly. 

“Well, I called at the American Consu- 
late on my way home, and there I was 
told that we are to have the honour of 
going in company with Miss Wrightwell, 
who saved that little fellow from the 
elephant yesterday.” 

“And very pluckily she did it!” cried 
Jack heartily. “There are not many men 
who would have cared to do as much.” 

“ Well, an American’s not usually want- 
ing in courage,” replied hie father, “and 
she hus enough for half a dozen. She 
was at Odessa as a correspondent when I 
was there some years ago (for, young as 
she is, she’s already onc of the best lady- 
journalists in New York), and when the 
great fire came, I saw her drag @ para- 
lysed old man out of his burning cottage 
just in time to escape o crash of blazing 
timbers that would have crushed them 
both. But when the Russian Governor 
sent her the Cross of St. Somebody, for 
her bravery, she seemed quite surprised, 
and said innocently, ‘ Whatever do they 
make such a fuss about it for? I don't 
see what else I could have done!’ 

“ Bravo!’ exclaimed the boy; “she 
must be the right sort, and no mistake!" 

“ But I was going to tell you,” resumed 
Mr. Postlethwaite, * that at the American 
Consulate I found two old friends of mine. 
General Jacob Van Cruller (an old soldier 
of the great civil war) and his wife—twe 
of the best people alive, whom I’m sure 
you'll like very much when you come tc 
know them. He’s here just now as a 
special envoy from the United States, and 
so Mrs. Van Cruller, as the wife of the 
American Ambassador, is to take Miss 
Wrightwell up to the palace, where we 
shall meet Prince Dewan, the Queen's 
brother, who will act as our gentlcman- 
usher and interpreter during our presenta 
tion to her. We have tu be up at the 
palace a little before four o'clock, so min. 
and be all ready to start by three.” 


“Good Mra, Van Cruller’s kind’ offer ‘te 
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chaperone her countrywoman proved to 
be an act of no slight heroism ; for, con- 
trary to the usual custom of this amphi- 
bious capital, the party went up to the 
palace in a carriage instead of a boat, by 
the wide, flat, bare road lately constructed 
along the river-bank, which was one 
unceasing whirlwind of hot, stifling dust 
from beginning to end. 

The day, itself, too, was a regular 
“ Bankok day,” the damp, sticky, vapour- 
bath heat of which made their very clothes 
cling to them in a way that suggested 
to Jack's poetical imagination a pound of 
toffee rolled up in a newspaper. The 
cloudless sunshine poured down upon the 
great white wall of the palace in a blind- 
ing, blistering glare. Not a quiver shook 
the vast banner-like leaves of the encir- 
cling trees, not a breath of air stirred the 
drooping folds of the royal standard over- 
head. 

Even the chain-gang of native convicts 
at work in front of the palace appeared to 
feel the universal oppressiveness, and 
moved more lazily (if possible) than usual, 
to the slow music of their clanking fetters. 
The very dogs seemed too much used-up 
to bark, and merely showed their teeth 
as s matter of form. The polished 
cornices and gilded turrets of the Buddhist 
temples glowed like red-hot iron; and 
when the visitors got out of their carriage 
at the palace-gate, the queer little choco- 
late-faced sentry that guarded it (whose 
flask-shaped helmet and scarlet tunic gave 
him the Took of an overgrown medicine- 
bottle with an enormous red label) seemed 
as thoroughly “played-out” as that 
languid East Indian who boasted of having 
“actually put on one of his own socks 
without any assistance whatever.” 

Languid as he was, however, this toy 
guardsman was not too far gone to step 
forward and bar their way, the rule of the 
state apartments being, “ No admittance 
except on business.” 

Mrs. Van Cruller—who, even during 
her brief residence in Bankok, had con- 
trived to pick up a smattering of one of 
the hardest languages in the world— 
attempted to explain, and the little man, 
with true Oriental courtesy, did his best 
to understand her; but the two parties 
only, succeeded in puzzling each other 
completely. Just at the height of this 
deadlock, however, 8 young Siamese officer 
fortunately happened to pass; and to him 
the Ambassador’s lady appealed for help, 
repeating several times, with great em- 
phasis, the name of the Queen’s brother, 
Prince Dewan. 

At the mention of that august name, the 
young man bowed with an air of sudden 
enlightenment, and, signing to them to 
follow him, led the way into the palace, 
to the visible relief of Jack and his father 
at getting so well out of their dilemma; 
for, like the travelled clerk in Abel All. 
nutt, they spoke “no Eastern language 
but French.” 

Ascending a broad marble stair, they 
passed through an arched gateway into a 
small paved ante-hall, and thence into 
another hall beyond it, loftier and of much 
greater size, but so long, narrow, and 
scantily furnished, as to resemble a pas- 
sage far more than an actual apartment. 
Having ushered them into this waiting- 
room, their Siamese conductor motioned 
them towards a row of high-backed, stiff- 
looking chairs of the regular schoolroom 
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pattern, and then went off to announce 
their arrival to the Prince. 

There being very little else in the room 
to look at, Jack Postlethwaite’s attention 
was drawn at once toa line of portraits, 
in panel-fresco, along the farther side of 
it, which seemed by their dress and aspect 
to represent various native celebrities. 
One face in particular attracted his notice 
by the shrewd, knowing expression of its 
thin, sharp features and keen grey eyes, 
in which shone a lurking gleam of sar- 
castic pleasantry. 

“ Who’'sthat old fellow, Daddy ?” asked 
he. “ He looks as if he knew what he was 
about.” 

“So he did, by all accounta,” replisd 
the Consul, smiling. ‘That's old King 
Maha Mongkut, the present king's father, 
who seems to have had a good deal of 
queer cleverness in him, judging from 
what the American Consul told me about 
him this morning; but along with it he 
had some peculiar ways of his own, which 
were rather trying to those about him. 
For instance, he thought nothing of knock- 
ing up, in the middle of the night, any 
Englishman in the town, just to ask how 
some English word should be spelt; and 
more than once his son's English gover- 
ness was sent for in such hot haste that 
she thought the king must certainly be 
dying, when all the matter was that he 
wanted her to tell him some name which 
he had forgotten, and which he could just 
as easily have found for himself in his 
English manual!” 

“He must have been a rather uncom- 
fortable sort of king to live under,” said 
our friend with a chuckle. 

“ Well, the missionaries certainly found 
him so, for he seems to have had a sort of 
monkey-like pleasure in playing tricks 
upon them, and asking them questions 
which they could not answer; and if ever 
they showed any sign of being vexed or 
angry, he was happy for the whole day. 
In the book that he wrote, called 
‘ Kitchanukit,’ or ‘That which Explains 
many Things’ (a translation of which I’ve 
just been looking over at the American 
Consulate), he quotes a good many of these 
talks of his with the missionaries, and I 
happen to recollect one which may serve 
as a fair sample of the whole: 

“*T said to & missionary, “You say 
there are no dewas (fairies) because no 
one has seen them; why, then, do you 
assert the existence of a God, for neither 
can we see: Him?” The missionary 
answered, “Truly we see Him not, but 
all the works -of creation -must have a 
master; they could not have originated 
of themselves.” I said, “ Thén you con- 
sider that everything—even an internal 
turpour, for example—is created by God ?”” 
He replied, “ Yes, everything; God 
creates everything.” Then answered I, 
“If that is so, God creates in man that 
which will cause his death, and you 
medical missionaries remove it and restore 
him to health. Are you not, then, oppos- 
ing God insodoing? Are you not offend- 
ing Him by curing those whom He would 
kill?’”” When I had said this, the 
missionary became angry, and left me, 
saying that I was hard to teach.’” * 

Just as this strange quotation ended, 
the door opened again, and in came—not 


® I have quoted word for word this whole pascage, 
which represents very fairly both the book itself and 
its royal author.—D. K. 


the expected Prince, but a wrinkled, 
stooping, frightfully ugly, old Siamese 
woman (very much like a long-armed 
black ape turned grey by age), whose 
native hideousness was made doubly glar- 
ing by the extreme richness of her dress, 
Jack was just wondering if this hobgoblin 
could be the last surviving member of the 
renowned “ female body-guard ” whereof 
he had heard so much—some traces of 
which actually linger even now in the 
native policewomen who guard the private 
apartments of the king’s wives—when 
Mrs. Van Cruller whispered to him: 

“ That's the chief portress of the palace ; 
and although she is such a queer old figure, 
I've heard say she’s as brave as Old 
Hickory himself.t In the old Regent’s 
time, when the mob of the Chinese Town 
here were mad at him about something, 
and went for the palace as if they’d not 
leave a bit of it standing, this old thing. 
stuck to her post when all the guards ran 
away, and never budged a foot for all the 
hollering and stone-throwing, till the 
soldiers came up and sent the yellow-skins 
whirling out of the place. So when the 
young king got to know how brave she'd 
been, he was real tickled, and confirmed 
her in her place for life; and I guess she 
deserved it, too!” 

Jack himself was quite of the same 
opinion; and he looked with a new in- 
terest at shis quest old scarecrow, who 


had faced unflinchingly a peril before 
which so many strong men had 
quailed. 


The old lady accosted them in a 
thin, piping voice, and, on learning their 
errand, volunteered at once to go and see 
whether the queen were yet ready to 
receive them. But hardly had her lean, 
dusky limbs and short embroidered skirt. 
vanished through the doorway, when thé, 
two or three native attendants who were 
hovering in the background suddenly 
dropped down upon their hands and knees 
as if about to scrub the floor; and the 
Consul’s party, turning quickly round, 
perceived the object of all this homage in 
the person of a short, rather stout young 
Siamese, with a round, good-humoured 
face, clad in the usual white jacket and 
knickerbocker-like penoong, who proved 
to be no other than the expected Prince 
Dewan himself. 

The Prince greeted them in remarkably 
good English, and, after expressing his 
regret that his royal sister was not yet 
quite ready to receive them, offered to fill 
up the intervening time by showing them 
through the state apartments—an offer 
which, as may be supposed, was readily 
accepted. 

Away they went accordingly, passing, 
on their way, not a few members of the 
royal household, some of whom were 
manifestly of high rank, and Jack noticed, 
with secret amusement, that one and all 
of these dignitaries (including several 
grey-haired old men) went down on all- 
fours just as they approached the prince, 
ran along the Sround like monkeys for 
several yards, and then jumped up again 
and went on as before—the ‘hole thing 
being suggestive of a gymnastic class per- 
forming some specially complicated exer- 
cise. 

The state apartments did not detain 
them long, there being really very little to 
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see; and Jack—who had supposed every 
Eastern palace to be something between 
the Alhambra and Sinbad the Suilor’s 
“Valley of Diamonds ""—was grievously 
disappointed to find nothing beyond a 
few rather small and ordinary-looking 
rooms, filled with that strange mingling 
of French and Chinese furniture which 
characterises the houses of most native 
grandees in Bankok. 

The principal ornaments were a small 
frame] portrait of the Queen herself in 
European dress, a few nick-nacks pre- 
sented by Western sovereigns, and an 
exquisite little :nodel of the “ Bucentaur " 
(the state galley of Venice), with a golden 
canopy and silver oars. In fact, the only 
thing that really came up to Jack's expec- 
tations was a cluster of artificial trees 
glittering with leaves of solid gold and 
silver, which, as the Prince told him, 
formed part of the national tribute sent 
up every year to the king. 

But by this time all was ready for their 
audience, and the same hobgoblin old 
Amazon who had accosted them in the 
ante-chamber came crawling up to Prince 
Dewan's feet, and announced, with her 
forehead pressed to the pavement, that 
the Queen was prepared to receive 
them. 

Pessing quickly through the great hall 
and the throne-room (which our hero was 
to see again under very different circum- 
stances) they descended the marble stair 
leading to the Queen's private apartments, 
and suddenly found themselves in a kind 
of smal! conservatory, paved with alter- 
nate squares of black and white marble, 
in the midst of which stood a tiny water- 
tank, framed in the dark, glossy foliage of 
a ring of tropical plants. 

Around this tank five or six richly 
dressed native ladies were cronching on 
their hands and knees, just in front of a 
deep, shadowy, pillared alcove ; and Jack, 
eyeing them in amazement, whispered to 
his father: 

“TI say, Daddy, who on earth are 
these?” 

“The Queen’s maids of honour and 
court ladies,” replied the Consul in the 
same tone. 

“ Well I never!" muttered our friend, 
with a schoolboy grin; “fancy a lot of 
our duchesses and countesses knuckling 
down on the ground that way, like dogs 
upon a hoarth-rug, at one of the Queen's 
drawing-rooms!"” 

There was no time to say more, for 
Prince Dewan promptly marched them 
into the alcove, in the midst of which, 
swmong a number of European chairs 
profusely gilded and lined with yellow 
damask, stood the Queen of Siam herself. 

At the first glimpse of the royal lady 
all Jack's good breeding could hardly re- 
press a start of astonishment; and, in 
truth, it needed all the quiet dignity of 
the Queen’s attitude and bearing to con- 
vince her amazed visitors that the slender 
little brown fairy before them, whose slight, 
girlish figure was hardly larger than that of 
a child cf twelve, could really be a grown 
woman and a crowned Queen, with four 
children of her own. So tiny and so 
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frail was the hand which she extended to 
them that, as our hero afterwards said, he 
hardly dared to touch it, for fear it should 
break short off. 

The Queen's dress consisted of a white 
muslin jacket and bright green scarf, a 
short purple skirt, mauve stockings, and 
black leather shoes with high heels. Her 
dark hair was cut close, parted in the 
middle, and slightly raised on either side. 
Jack Postlethwaite, looking fixedly at her, 
espied a mosquito perched on the tip of 
the royal nose, and inwardly wondered if 
that was also a part of the ceremony.” 

Her face, though not actually pretty, 
was decidedly pleasing, its great drawback 
being the inky blackness o. her fine and 
regular teeth. This, however, was wholly 
due to the national custom of chewing 
betel nuts, which is so universal in Siam 
that no native grandee, from the kiny 
downward, ever dreams of stirring abroad 
urattended by the carrier of his gold 
“ betel box.” 

As her visitors entered, the Queen 
looked as much surprised us themselves 
-—and not without reason. It afterwards 
appeared that sho had heard the whole 
story of Josephine Wrightwell’s coura- 
geous rescue of the helpless child from 
the enraged elephant, and had, as might 
be expected, expressed a great curiosity to 
see her; and she was naturally astounded 
to find that the heroine of that daring feat 
was a slender young girl, hardly older 
than herself, whose fresh, smooth face 
made her look even younger than she 
reatly was, though her firm lips and clear 
bright eye showed that the spirit of tho 
men of Bunker Hill and Valley Forge 
was still as strong as ever in their de- 
scendant. 

Prince Dewan had scarcely had time to 
mention the name and character of the 
English guests to his sister, and to trans- 
late their compliments, when the Queen, 
casting another quick glance at Miss 
Wrightwell, said something to him in an 
undertone, with great earnestnesr. 

“The Queen asks you,” said he to 
Josephine, ‘‘ whether there are any more 
women in your country as courageous as 
you showed yourself to be yesterday.” 

“Tell her Majesty,” answered the bravo 
American girl, with a deeper flush on her 
bright face, “that I should be sorry to 
think there was any American woman 
who would not have done what I did, and 
more too!” 

The Prince, visibly impressed, translated 
the reply to his sister, upon whom it 
seemed to produce a still more marked 
effect. Several other questions and an- 
swers were exchanged, and ther the 
Prince, bowing courteously, intimated 
that the audience was at an end. 

But the withdrawal was the most try- 
ing part of the whole affair to Jack Postle- 
thwaite, who, havingnever been presented 
to a crowned head before, was quite un- 
used to the Court ceremony of going out 
of the royal presence backward, an obser- 
vance demanded by Eastern as well as 
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Western ctique‘te. As a matter of course, 
poor Jack's first attempt at sailing “ stern 
foremost "’ ended in his running foul of a 
chair and a table, and all but capsizing 
both ; and he would probably have dono 
more mischief still, had uot Prince Dewan 
himself good-naturedly come to his assist- 
ance, and piloted him safely out of this 
intricate channel. 

“One inust stcer carefully among the 
rocks, as you English say,’ remarked his 
highness, with a good-humoured smile. 
“ Now, wait a minute; before you go, you 
must have some tea with me.” 

The tea appeared, as if by magic, the 
moment they got back to the Hall of 
Attendance; and so exquisite were its 
scent and flavour, that even Jack himself 
hardly missed the sugar and cream with 
which no true Asiatic ever dreams of 
insulting it. 

When they had finished their tea (which 
Mrs. Van Cruller pronounced to be 
“almost as good aa you'd get in Boston ") 
their royal host produced a large French 
album, profusely gilt and ornamented, 
which, as he informed them, was, the 
king's “ birthday book.” On the fly-leaf 
was a long inscription in native charac- 
ters, which (as our young friend afterwards 
declared with disloyal frankness) looked 
“as if some fellow had trodden upon half 
a dozen cockroaches at once.” 

“Is that a Siamese letter?” asked he 
cf his father. 

“No, it's the king's signature,” replied 
the Consul, smiling. 

“What! all that only the signature?” 
cricd the boy, staring wonderingly at the 
gigantic autograph that could fill a whole 
page by itself. 

* You won't wonder at it when you hear 
what his name is—Prabaht fomdetch 
P*hra Parainendr Maha Chulah-long-korn 
Klow!"” 

*Long-horned Cow!” echoed Jack, 
eatching the last syllables imperfectly. 
“Oho! that accounts for his being so 
friendly to the English—he belongs to the 
same fumily as John Bull!" 

Prince Dewan now asked his guests to 
write their names in the book, opposite 
the date of their respective birthdays; 
and Jack, turning accordingly to Octo- 
ber 18, discovered, to his no small amuse- 
iment, that his birthday was the same as 
that of Maha Mongkut, the eccentric old 
king of whom he had just heard so many 
strange tales. 

“And when is the king’s own birth- 
day ?”’ he asked, as he handed the book 
back. 

“ The 21st of September,” replied Prince 
Dewan. . 

“Next month, then!” cried our hero 
gleefully. “ That's first rate! Then we're 
just in good time for it! I suppose 
there's always a grand show then ?” 

“ There is, indeed,” said his highness ; 
“and you must mind and be at the palace 
that day, for you'll see something worth 
ooking at.” 

How startlingly that prediction was to 
be fulfilled. neither the Prince himself ner 
his hearer had the slightest idea. 

(To be continued.) 


| CANNOT say these words camc upon me 
quite as a surprise, for during the last 
few sentences of Balfour's tale the expecta- 
tion of some such dénouement had been 
growing upon my mind. Still, I was as 
much impressed by it as I could have 
been by the mos’ sudden climax. I had 
been brought up in the law-abiding New 
England States. and though my few 
months in the West had done something 
to familiarise me with lawlessness, still, it 
was lawlessness of a comparatively civil- 
ised kind, having black eyes and broken 
noses for its usual signs, with a very 
occasional stab or shot when the drinking 
had been deeper than usual. But an 
episode like this, in which all the actors 
seemed to follow their own passions’ 
guidance, without regard to any law, 
human or divino, was outside my experi- 
ence, and I hardly knew how to face it. 

So it was with rather an imbecile 
inanner, I daresay, that I at last stum- 
mered out, ‘ What shall you do?” 

“ What shall I do!” answered Balfour, 
with a note of scorn in his deep voice. 
“What I have done is this. Within an 
honr of discovering who he was, I was at 
Yen Lung’s house, giving him as straight 
a talking to as ever he had in his life.” 

“You pointed out your innocence to 
him?” 

“No,” continued Balfour, “I did not. 
When I can quench a conflagration by a 
teacnpful of oil thrown on, I may try to 
appease such wrath as Yen's by protesta- 
tions, and not till then. I took a very 
different tack. I told Yen Lung two 
things: first, that in the event of any- 
thing happening to m2, or of my dying by 
murder, or accident, or suicide, or sud- 
denly, or.indeed, anything but the ordinary 
course of a known disease. I had friends 
among the ‘ Vigilantes’ who would sec 
that he was taken out of his house and 
hanged, whether there was any evidence 
to connect him with the affair or not. 
And, secondly, I warned him that full par- 
ticulars of his treachery at Amoy would 
be in the hands of my executors, with 
orders, in case of my death in any unusual 
way, to forward them direct to the Chinese 
authorities, and to see that they reached 
their destination, too!" 

“ But surely,” I interposed, “ he would 
care little for that. ‘The rebellion is an 
old story now; anil if it wasn’t, Chinese 
law cannot touch him here.” 

“Chinese justice never forgets,” an- 
swered Balfour grimly. “ cspeciully a rich 
man’s sins ; and if he is in America now, 
he counts on returning to China to spend 
his last years. All Chinamen do that; 
it's their one sentimental trait. Why, 
a coolie who will live in a pigsty and die 
on a dunghill without a murmnr, would 
hang himself to-morrow if he once felt 
certain that there was no hope of his re- 
turning to ‘The Middle Kingdom.’ And 
besides that,” continued Balfour, slightly 
sinking his voice, and looking at me 
askant, as though uncertain how I should 

take this sido of the question, “he has 
two sons in good position in China, and 
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Manchu justice visits the sins of the 
fathers upon the children.” 

But he need not have feared my disap- 
proval ; for though, in cool blood, I should 
doubtless have shrunk from the idea of 
using the lives of Yen's innocent sons as 
counters in the game we were playing, I 
waa so startled and carried ont of my 
latitude by his disclosures as to be utterly 
incapable of weighing ethical questions. 
Seeing this, Balfour went on to explain 
what he wished me to do in case of any- 
thing happening to him, giving me 
addresses both of where his papers were 
and of the officials to whom they were to 
be sent. 

Before we returned to the parlour he 
advised me not to say anything to my 
wife, for fear of frightening her, and after 
soine hesitation (for it was the first secret 
I had ever kept from Lucy) I assented, 
knowing how nervous and easily worried 
she was; but bitterly did I afterwards 
regret my lack of contidence. 

The next few weeks were devoid of any 
incident, and after the first scare caused 
by Balfour's talo had worn away, they 
were pleasant ones tome. My new chief 
T found was not like Conway, a master of 
the technical part of his profession. He 
left the management of the works very 
nineh in iny hands, and soon my natural 
self-conceit, which had been so rudely 
shaken, began to recover its tone some- 
what. Everything went on well at the 
works. Williams had got his coolies into 
full swing, and was as pleased with them 
as a child with a new toy. Every other 
day I had to verify calculations for him, 
showing how much was being saved off 
white labour, the only fly in the ointment 
being an occasional sigh at the memory 
of the figures of the first few days. Bal- 
four gencrally paid a visit to one or other 
of the sections each day, but interfered so 
little that the men gradually came to look 
on him as a sort of King Log, an idea 
which, I need not say, I was far from 
sharing. 

He had quite won my wife’s hoart by 
falling in love with Dolly ; small credit to 
him for that, for it must have been a cold 
heart that could resist the frank advances 
of that little toddler. The fickle little 
maid seemed to have quite transferred 
her affections from her former favourite, 
and poor Ching was heartbroken in con- 
sequence, wandering about the house in 
too dejected a frame of mind even to 
quarrel with Biddy, who accordingly 
hectored him freely, after the pleasing 
fashion of her sex. 

I ought here to mention a little incident 
of which no notice whatever was taken at 
the time, but on which after-events cast 
o lurid light. 

About a month after my long conversa- 
tion with Balfour, my wife was called away 
from the breakfast table one morning, 
and being gone some time, on her return 
I joked her about her early visitors. 

“Oh,” she replied, “it's only Lew 
Wang, the lanndryinan, come to say that 
he has sold the go »dwill of his business to 


a fellovr-countryman, and to beg us to 
continue our custom to his successor. 
The old man seemed quite overjoyed at 
his bargain. From what I can gather, 
Lew didn't want to sell, and so asked 
quite a ‘ Mclican plice,’ never dreaming 
he would get it. 

*He’s quite elated at the prospect of 
going home two or three years earlier 
than he had counted on; and I'm glad of 
hisgood fortune, though sorry to lose him, 
forhe is a quiet, civil uld man.” 

As it happened, Balfour had left the 
table before my wife returned, and I don’t 
think the matter was ever mentioned 
before him. Had it been, it is possible 
that what I have to relate would never 
have occurred, though it is hard to seo 
how co trivial an incident could have 
aroused uneasiness even in his keen and 
suspicious mind. 

My story has spun ont so long already 
that [ will not dwell on the incidents of 
the next two months, especially as nothing 
happened during that time bearing on the 
main facts of the narrative, and will come at 
once to the fatal day in which Yen Lung's 
vengeance fell, spreading death and ruin 
among white and yellow, innocent and 
guilty alike, and destroying the little town 
of Wybrow. 

As it happened, I rose early on that 
morning, for I intended to make a round 
before breakfast, a thing I did at irregular 
intervals, so that the men should not 
know too well when to expect ine. 

Balfour, too, had announced his inten- 
tion of accompanying me, so, as Biddy was 
still enjoying the sleep of the just, I 
tapped at his door. Instoad, however, of 
his usual cheery “ All right, my boy,” I 
was answered by a rather querulous 
“ Come in.” 

On entering, I was rather startled by 
his appearance. His face wes hot and 
flushed, his eyes red, and he complained 
of a violent headache. However, he 
utterly declined allowing me to drive 
down to Wyborn and fetch the doctor, 
declaring he could cure himeclf better 
than the whole college of physicians. 

“It's only a touch of a chronic fever I 
caught in the marshes of East China—a 
sort of malaria that I've got right into 
my system; I did hope I'd got rid of it, 
for I've not had an attack for over a year; 
but this is as bad o turn as ever. Mix 
me a couple of ten-grain doscs of the 
white powder you'll find in that top 
drawer, and I shall be all right by to- 
morrow.”” 

His will was as strong and domineer- 
ing as ever, though he spoke with his eyes 
shut from pain, so 1 mixed the doses. 
gave him one, and put the other by his 
side. Before leaving, I questioned him 
closely as to the fear of infection, but he 
declared so positively that there was 
nothing in any way catching that T de- 
cided not to move my wife and child 
from the house (as I thonght of doing 
at first), stipulating. however, that no one 
should enter his apartment till my return, 
unless he grew worso and eltc.ed his 
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mind about a doctor, when Biddy should 
come in and take his message. Should 
he feel inclined for tea or gruel, she was 
to put it outside his door for him to take in. 

Settling all this, and telling Lucy after- 
wards, took up time, and it was so late 
before I got away that I took a bite of 
breakfast standing, and decided to makea 
longer round than I first intended. 

I gave Lucy exact particulars where to 
send for mesif Balfour got worse or any- 
thing required me, but as luck would have 
it, when I got to the European camp I 
found the works hampered for want of 
lumber. So, when I had finished my 
business there, instead of going on my 
round to the Chinese quarter, I resolved 
to drive over to the lumberman, a large 
farmer whose ranche was about seven 
miles off. I told the foreman where I 
was going, but when, a few minutes after 
I left, a messenger came in for me, he 
didn’t hunt him up, but, hearing from the 
men that I had left, he rode on to the 
Chinese quarters, making sure of catching 
me there. This lost precious time, and 
the consequence was, I finished my busi- 
ness and drove off home without ever 
hearing that I was being sought for. 

As I came up to the door I saw a group 
of men standing by the verandah. * Any- 
thing the matter, boys,” I asked with a 
vague sense of uncasiness at this unusual 
sight. They stood silent for a moment, 
and then one of them, a grave old Cornish 
miner, who had brought his knowledge 
to bear on tunnelling in his old age, 
answered, “Haven't you heard, sir? 
Your little one is lust.”” 

Three seconds carried me indoors, and 
in another my poor Lucy was sobbing in 
my arms and relating her tale somewhat 
incoherently. It appeared that as soon 
as I left she went to dress Dolly, whose 
chamber adjoined ours, but found she was 
not in her cot. At first she thought the 
child had got tired of lying, for it was 
past her usual hour for rising, and had 
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got up and gone into one of the other 
rooms. 

But when she had searched the house, 
and then (aided by Biddy) the garden and 
paddock, without sucecss, she grew 
thoroughly frightened. 

She had then gone to Balfour, and he 
advised her to send for me at once. She 
had done so, but not finding me, the 
messenger had spread the tale, and a lot 
of men had come up from the works and 
been hunting ever since, but could find no 
trace of Dolly. 

To add to the mystery, Ching had not 
appeared all the morning, and an exami- 
nation of his bed showed it had not been 
slept in. 

I ought to add that Dolly's clothes, 
both day and night, were missing too, 
which made it seem certain that she 
could not have strayed away alone. 

Before my wife had well finished her 
story, the door opened, and Balfour stag- 
gered into the room. His appearance 
startled even me, full as my mind was of 
my own trouble. His eyes were deeply 
sunk in his head, his features livid and 
drawn in with pain, and altogether he 
looked like one risen from the dead. 
“God forgive me, Clayton,” he said, as he 
grasped my hand. “for bringing this 
trouble on you.” Fora few moments I 
was too dazed to catch his meaning, but 
then it went through my mind like a 
flash of lightning. 

“Do you think, then,” I exclaimed, 
“that Yen Lung has anything to do with 
it? Surely that is impossible! Noman 
could be such a devil as to wreak his 
spite on an innocent baby.” 

“TI think nothing about it,” he 
answered. “I am perfectly certain the 
child has been—stolen ” (with a side look 
at my wife, sobbing on the sofa), ‘‘ because 
I was fond of her ; and Ching was chosen 
as the instrument because he, and healone, 
could have taken her out of her room in the 
middle of the night without her raising 
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an outery. I got up to go down to Yen's 
myself, but this sickness is cruelly heavy 
on me, and now you are come back it-is 
needless. Waste not a moment. Your 
horse is still in the trap; drive straight to 
Wyborn and force the man to tell you 
where your child is.” 

“I will go instantly,” I answered ; 
“but if he sticks to it that he knows 
nothing, what can I do?” 

“Do!” he exclaimed, turning on me 
with something of the old fire blazing out 
of his sunken eyes. “Do! Are there not 
a hundred men under you who would ask 
no better sport than to lyncha Chinaman ? 
Is not the sympathy of every man with 
you? Threaten the dog with a father’s 
vengeance !—with death in its most 
horrible form—flaying ; roasting over a 
slow fire !—what you will !—and carry out 
your threats if needful! A father !—and 
to ask what he can do!” 

A chorus of approval, which came 
through the open window as the fierce old 
man sank exhausted on a seat, told that 
his words had reached other ears than 
mine. To the rough men round the 
verandah, many of whom had lived 
through the pioneer days of '49, when a 
man “carried his life in his own right 
hand,” the old Taeping’s words seemed 
natural enough, though they made me 
shudder. My own inind, brought up to 
rest on the law for protection, revolted at 
the idea of taking matters into my own 
hends, and torturing or murdering on 
suspicion ; even when, as in this case, it 
could be done with ease and safety. But 
Balfour's advice to see Yen at once was 
good, especially as there was nothing 
else I could do. Dozens of men were 
searching the neighbourhood, and one 
more could make no difference. 

So, after cheering my wife as best I 
could from a breaking heart, and saying 
a few words of thanks to such of the 
helpers as were about the house, I drove 
off at breakneck speed. 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES IN INDIA. 


By Lreut.-GeneraL Sir FREDERICK MIDDLETON, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


O™ morning we were sitting in our mess 
compound at “chota haziri,” when. a 
queer-looking native with a bag, followed by 
aman and a small boy carrying a large 
basket, presented themselves, and asked per- 
mission to perform in our presence, the queer- 
looking man being a “ hukka-baz ”—juggler. 

Permission being graciously accorded, the 
gan, who proved to be a regular Hindoo 
Maskelyne, showed us some really wonder- 
ful tricks, and among them the far-famed 
ones of the mango-tree and the basket, the 
first time I had had an opportunity of secing 
these last two, as it is not every Indian jug- 
gler that can perform them. The basket 
trick wae simply amazing, and almost inex- 
plicable. I have seen several attempts in 
England to perform this celebrated Indian 
trick, but the best of them, with all the 
auxiliaries and appliances of modern art and 
science, fell far short of the performance of 
that scantily clad native with his dirty old 
basket and rusty sword. 

Before briefly describing, as well as I can 
remember, the execution cf these two tricks, 
I must remark that the whole performance 
was given in our mess ‘“ compound"—the 
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grounds surrounding a house—which was as 
hard as a macadamised road. A good many 
of the soldiers and servants, with other ofti- 
cers besides our own, had joined the spec- 
tators, and we formed a good large circle, in 
the midst of which was placed the basket, a 
dirty-looking article about four feet high and 
three feet in diameter, flattened and narrowed 
at top, in which was a hole closed with a 
hinged lid. 
The boy was directed to get into the bas- 
ket, which he did through the hole, and 
disappeared from sight. The juggler then 
walked round and round the basket, talking 
quietly to the boy, who answered back. Pre- 
sently the boy began to chaff, and the man to 
work himself into apassion. At last the boy 
said something which appeared to infuriate 
. the man, who, suddenly picking up a straight 
sword with an armlet handle, conveniently 
placed at hand on the ground, thrust it 
rapidly two or three times through the bas- 
ket. The boy screamed loudly at the first 
thrust, the cries getting fainter and fainter 
at each succeeding one; blood was seen 
running down the basket, and the cries ceased. 
Some of our men, who had never heard of 


the trick, were for rushing forward and taking 
summary vengeance on the bloodthirsty 
ruffian, as they thought him, but were kept 
back by the officers, and at that moment the 
boy appeared running into the circle un- 
harmed, and the juggler with a kick turned 
over the basket, which was apparently empty. 
The other, “the mango trick,” is not 
so exciting, but is, in my opinion, equally 
striking. The juggler with an iron imple- 
ment scratched a small hole in the ground, 
and then pushed the scraped-out earth back 
into it until a small heap was made. Into this 
heap of dirt he thrust a mango-stone, cover- 
ing the whole over with a largish piece of 
“ mull-mull”—Indian muslin—which he held 
by the centre, and shook lightly over the heap. 
Then, taking up a position some yards off, he 
went on with other sleight-of-hand tricks, 
apparently to distract our attention from the 
muslin. Presently some one of the by- 
standers called out “The muslin is moving!” 
and it certainly appeared as though some- 
thing was pushing it upwards from inside. 
The juggler took no notice of the remark, 
and, as far as I can remember, did not then 
approach the muslin, but went on with his 
(tricks. 
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tricks. Everyone now kept their eyes fixed 
on the piece of muslin, which continued rising 
slowly in the middle, until at the proper 
moment the juggler walked over, and, whip- 
ping it off, displayed to our wondering eyes a 
small mango-tree with a single mango on it, 
which he plucked, and, if my memory is 
correct, gave to one of us to eat. 

Both these tricks were wonderfully well 
performed. They were the more extraordin- 
ary when it is considered that they were 
carried out on strange ground, which could 
not have been tampered with by the juggler, 
and with the audience closely surrounding 
the operator. 

Among the many explanations I have 
heard of the mode of executing these two 
tricks, there is only one concerning the basket 
trick which appears to me at all entertain- 
able. It is that there are two boys of the 
same size and appearance, and dressed 
exactly alike, concerned in the trick. One of 
them is kept well out of sight until required 
to act. The boy who actually gets into the 
basket coils himself round the bottum of it, 
which has loops for his head and feet to rest 
in. The man, when he plunges the sworl 
into the basket, of course avoids touching the 
boy, who cries out and squeezes some blood 
out of a bladder through the busket. When 
the man kicks the basket over, the lops 
assist the boy in retaining his position. At 
tais time everybody's attention is centred on 
the basket, and the other boy, who has 
approached unnoticed, runs into the circle at 
the right moment, and the basket is carried 
away, after the man has himself stood up- 
right in it to show that it is espty. 

I remember also a curious incident occur- 
ring about this time in connection with a 
“sampwallah”-—-snake charmer. He had 
been showing off his numerous snakes, in- 
cluding cobras, karaits, carpet snakes, etc., 
which were stowed away in different baskets. 
When the covers were lifted, sitting on his 
heels close to them, he commenced playing 
on a sort of pipe formed of a dried gourd and 
reed, bending his head up and down as he 
p'ayed; upon which the snakes lifted up 
their heads from their coils, moving them up 
and down as if keeping time to the notes of 
the pipe, protruding their disagreeable-look- 
ing forked tongues, and now and then strik- 
ing downwards as the man lowered his head 
and hands towards them. Occasionally one 
of them would glide quietly out of its basket, 
to the discomfort of the audience, who drew 
back rather hurriedly. But the “samp- 
wallah” handled them with perfect calm- 
nes3, quietly taking them up, and returning 
them to their baskets. 

Probably he ran no risk in doing this, as 
it is known that often the tame venomous 
snakes displayed by these men have been 
previously deprived of their poison fangs. It 
is said, however, that all danger is not there- 
by removed, as fatal accidents have been 
known to occur owing to the poison glands 
as well as the fangs of such snakes not 
having been destroyed. 

After this performance the man produced 
a. smaller basket, from which, on removal of 
the cover, a fine young cobra raised its head 
from its coils, displaying its hood after a 
time. 

In going through the same performance 
with this snake, the man, while playing on 
his pipe, dipped his head too low, and the 
snake struck his hand. He instantly threw 
down his instrument, clapped on the lid of 
the basket, and began to fumble in a dirty 
old bag, apparently full of all sorts of odds and 
ends. He kept on repeating, sotto voce, ‘‘mu:- 
jaega "—“'I shall die "—a remark which I 
am sorry to sny was received with jeers by 
the bystanders, who mostly thought it was a 
“plant”? to get a good “largesse” from 
them. I must confess I did not think so, as 
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I remarked that the face of the man assumed 
that peculiar green t’nt which always attends 
abject fear in o native. 

After fumbling about in the bag in great 
agitation, he diew out what appeared to bea 
small black stone, which he rubbed with a 
rotatory motion on the bleeding wound. 
After continuing the rubbing for some 
seconds he left the stone on the wound, the 
greenish hue on his face died away, and he 
became quite calm again. Of course some of 
the bystanders who understood enough of the 
language began to chatf him, saying that the 
snake had no fangs, etc. This he indignantly 
denied, and declared that but for his stone he 
would have been dead by that time. He 
then asked us to try and remove the stone 
from the back of his hand, which was 
attempted by several, but the stone held 
quite fast, and when some strength was 
applied, the skin was puckered and drawn 
up, but the stone remained firmly fixed. 
After a certain time, it dropped off of itself. 

In the meanwhile, a thought having struck 
me, I had gone round to the mess kitchen, 
and obtained a live fowl. This I brought 
back to where the “sampwallah” was 
sitting, and directed him to take the cover 
off the basket of the young cobra again. He 
at once complied, and I very gingerly held 
the fowl to the snake, who struck it twice. 
I hastily released the bird, which, to my 
disgust, quietly walked off and began to 
pick at the ground, amidst shouts of laughter 
from the crowd. The “sampwallah,”’ how- 
ever, cried out “Sabar karo, Sahiben!”— 
“Wait, gentlemen! ’—.and at the end of four 
or five minutes the fowl began to totter and 
circle round and round, and in a few minutes 
fell dead as a stone. 

Now what I have recounted is exactly 
what took place. It is possible that the 
snake produced which bit the fowl was not 
the one which had struck the man, and 
that it was a put-up trick. If so he was a 
consummate actor, with a curious power of 
assuming the livid green colour of a terrified 
native, and it is possible it was so. 

The natives are firm believers in the 
efficacy of so-called “ snake-stones,” termed 
“zahr-nuhra.” There is also a substance 
called “ bezoar,” which is said to act as a 
snake-stone, and is even so called. It is, I 
believe, a concretion found in the stomachs 
of some animals, those found in the wild goat 
being considered the best. Personally, if 
bitten by a snake, I should prefer the treat- 
ment given to my “syce,” as related farther 
on, to trusting to the virtues of a “ zahr- 
muhra.”’ 

My old bearer, “ Chingy ’’ by name, gravely 
informed me that the “ sampwallahs ” were 
descended from a snake, and that while 
infants they were inoculated with snake 
poison, which rendered them completely 
snakebite proof ! 

Some few of the bungalows had swimming 
baths in them of a fair size, to which we used 
to repair, and dressed in bathing drawers 
amuse ourselves in having ‘“mussuck” 
fights. 

The mode of procedure was as follows: 
The mussucks wore inflated and secured at 
the neck. Then two combatants, gripping 
their mussucks between their knees, jumped 
into the bath from opposite sides, and sitting 
upright, cautiously approached each other, 
using their hands as paddles. The object of 
each combatant was {o dismount the other 
without himself losing his seat. The difli- 
culty lies in the buoyancy of the great air- 
bag, which seems to be continually trying to 
slip through your legs, and when it succeeds 
it bobs up almost out of the water, leaving 
you heels up and head down under water. 
A fight between sides of three or four 
combatants each, gives rise to particularly 
lud-crous scenes. 


Ihave scen a strong raft made with a few 
pieces of wood and two or four of these 
mussucks, which would be invaluable for 
troops crossing ariver. I was rather amused 
at seeing not long ago an extract from a 
French journal giving a description of a new 
method of crossing rivers by ineans of 
leather bottles, in which the leather bottle 
described was nothing more or less than the 
Indian “ mussuck.” 

Indian bungalows do not as a rule have 
fixed baths with water laid on—at least they 
did pot in those days, though they had at 
least one “ gusl-khana”—bath-room. In 
this are ranged rows of “ chatties ”— earthen 
jars —filled with water, which the bather, 
standing ercct, pours over his head. Owing 
to the porous nature of these jars, the water 
in them is always more or less cool, even in 
the hottest weather. 

The Collector gave o large ball on one 
occasion in the assembly rooms, when a 
curious affair took place connected with 
Indian etiquette. 

I must first mention that in those days 
no native of whatever rank ever entered a 
European's house with his shoes on; to do 
so was considered a gross insult, almost as 
great a one as uncovering the head. 

Now, amongst the invited guests was a 
wealthy young Nawaub. On arriving at the 
entrance hall he was met by the Collector 
Sahib, who was about to bow him into the 
ball-room, when he caught sight of the 
Nawaub's feet, which on this occasion were 
encased in a pair of English pumps, the mate- 
rial of which was literally hidden by large 
flat diamonds sewn on them. 

The punctilious little Collector touched 
the Nawaub’s arm, and begged to remind 
him in the politest terms that he had for- 
gotten to remove his slippers. 

The Nawaub, with a look of astonishment, 
elevated one of his diamond-covered feet, 
and mildly suggested that his shoes and silk 
stockings were European, and that he surely 
need not remove such gorgeous “ shoon ’’! 

The Collector politely pointed out in reply 
that the European Sahib, while keeping his 
feet covered, uncovered his head, especially in 
the presence of ladies, and that his Highness 
must do the same if he wished to keep on his. 
shoes. He could not, even if he would, have 
removed his go-:geous and voluminous turban, 
which had probably taken hours to arrange, 
and as the Collector remained firm, he had 
to retire, in not the best of humours. The 
action of the Collector was universally 
approved of at the time, but I believe that 
since then the laws on this subject have been 
much changed. 

This Nawaub was not generally liked by 
the “ Sahib logue” ; why I do not know, but 
he had ao brother who, though much less 
wealthy, and not a society man, was very 
popular, being a sporting character and a 
first-rate shot. He had a residence some 
way out in the country, and I used frequently 
to go and stay with him for snipe shooting, 
and a rare good snipe shot he was. On these 
occasions he always appeared in European 
shooting costume, not even hesitating to 
exhibit his extremely spindle shanks in 
breeches and gaiters. 

The line of conduct adopted by these two 
brothers when the Mutiny broke out wags 
quite contrary to what might have been 
expected. The sporting one joined the 
Rebels, and was killed when with the Nana’s 
force, while the other remained faithful. ang 
was rewarded by the Government. 

The latter was a Freemason and a member 
of our lodge, which also numbered another 
Mussulman amongst its members, called 
“Aga Ali,” an Arab horse merchant. Our 
lodge was & source of great terror to the 
natives, who would not go near it, night or 
day, and they always spoke of it as the 


“ Jadoo ghur ’ — the magic house. When the 
cantonments fell into the hands of the muti- 
neers, they planted some guns in front o: the 
“Jadoo ghur,” and battered it down ! 

While at Cawnpore 1 rode to Bithoor, and 
had breakfast in the palace of that tiendish 
miscreant “‘ Nana Sahib,’’ who was exces- 
sively polite and gushing, as was his wont to- 
wards Europeans. Even then I was not favour- 
ably impressed by him, he having a fawning 
manner, slightly dashed with insolence. 

Talso paid a short visit to Lucknow with 
a brother officer. We each had a couple of 

horses laid out on the road, and arrived in 
time for dinner with the friend who had 
invited us. We only stayed a conple of days, 
and so did not see much of the place then, 
but I was fated to see a good deal of it ata 
later period. 

The second day we were entertained by 
one of the court noblemen at a “ nautch "— 
native dance. The garden round the palace 
was beautifully lit up with thousands of 

coloured lamps, and we were received at the 
entrance by our host, who solemnly placed 
round our necks two chains, one made of 
jessamine blossoms, and the other of silvered 
thread, and a dark miscreant by his side 
sprinkled us with a vile concoction composed 
of “attar”’ of roses and sandalwood oil, the 
smell of which Ido not think ever left my 
coat. We were then ushered into a magnifi- 
cent hall, the white marble floor of which 
was strewed with cushions and rugs. There 
were a few chairs for the European guests, 
one of which our host tried to sit on for a 
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j Je start with this week's issue our new 

series of Competitions, and trust that 
they will prove even more popular with, and 
really helpful to, our readers than any of 
those of the past seventeen years— generally 
successful as these have been. 

Foremost amongst the ‘new subjects will 
be found one designed to test our readers’ 
shill in penmanship—the ability to write 
rapidly and well being o valuable aid to 
Youthful success, particularly in commercial 
life. 

That intending competitors may have some 
idea of the kind of work that has proved 
ue:eptable to the adjudicators in the past, 
we print herewith specimens of the hand- 
“riting that won prizes or honourable 
uention in the caligraphic competition of 
oir last volume, the awards in which were 
announced a few weeks ago. 
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time, looking very uncomfortable, with one of 
his bare feet on his knee, displaying a thick 
gold ring on his big toe, which he occasion- 
ally rubbed with his hand. The walls and 
ceiling of the hall were lined with mirrored 
glass, and from the centre hung a massive 
glass chandelier, with the old-fashioned cut 
glass pendants, which glittered and scintil- 
lated in the light like diamonds. In each 
corner of the hall stood a handsome pedestal 
candelabra lamp, all of glass. 

On seating ourselves we were presented 
with “paun,” which we were expected to 
chew. “Paun” consists of “areca” nut, 
with a small quantity of powdered lime and 
spice wrapped up in a small piece of betel- 
nut leaf in the shape of a cone. The taste 
was not unpleasant, though slightly hot, and 
burnt the lips rather, but it made your muuth 
all red, and necessitated a good deal of 
expectoration, for which gold “ pigdans "— 
Anglicé “ spittoons "— were duly provided. 

Soon after the performers appeared. They 
were native women, with eyes and lips 
painted, very much dressed in gauzy spangled 
muslin —nct even showing their {eet—who, 
without hardly moving from the position 
taken up, went through numerous contortions 
to the accompaniment of a sort of cross be- 
tween a violin and a guitar, and their own 
voices, which were high falsetto and harsh. 

We Europeans were, of course, out of polite- 
ness, obliged to appear tu be enjoying this 
“ tamasha ”-—performance — and, as we were 
provided with delicious hookahs, I for one 
was able to do so with some show of truth. 


SOME “BOY'S OWN” 
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After the capture of Lucknow in 1858, I 
found my way again to that palace; but what 
a change was there! The lovely chandelier 
was down, its component parts all scattered 
about, the mirrors all smashed to pieces, and 
desolation and filth reigned supreme every- 
where. 

On our way back to Cawnpore we passed 
a village which was defending itself against 
the king’s tax-yatherers. We did not stop to 
see the result, as bullets were flying about 
rather wildly, and we galloped on, hoping 
that our baggage—which was coming after 
us in an “ekha,” a small two-wheeled con- 
veyance—would not be plundered, which, by 
the way, it was not. 

Cawnpore was certainly a very hot place, 
and being our first year in India we felt it 
accordingly, though it is popularly supposed 
that Europeans do not feel the heat of India 
the first year so much as they afterwards do. 
‘fhe most objectionable consequence of the 
great heat is what is called “ prickly heat,” 
which attacks every European, young and 
old, male and female. It causes a rash cn 
the skin which is repellent to the eye of the 
new-comer, but it must be borne with Chris- 
tian fortitude, and, like some other unpleasant 
things, is said to be good for one’s health. 
When the rainy season began we used to 
stand out in the compound, on the first 
downpour, with nothing on but bathing 
drawers, which rather eccentric treatment 
had the effect of driving away our prickly 
enemy. 

(Tu be cnat-nued.) 
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BQ" MANY NEW SUBJECTS, AND VALUABLE PRIZES, OF NEARLY £50. 


T= “B.0.P.” Competitions, now in their 
eighteenth annual series, have not only 
stood the test of time, but have even increased 
10 popularity with the years, and that too in 
the face of all the catchpenny baits, high- 
sounding but illusive, if not actually degrad- 


ing, held out by many of the scrappy paste- = 


and-scissors serials of the day. We do not 
offer “ gambling,” “ guessing,” or ‘ touting” 
prizes, attractive as these may appear to the 
thoughtless, but we spend nevertheless more 
for high-class talent, literary and artistic, in 
any one monthly part of our paper than 
‘ould cover the entire volume of not a few 
ol the periodicals in question. As we 
mentioned last year, our competitors send in 
{mm all parts of the world, and amongst the 
most successful writers and artists of to-day, 
both at home and abroad, will be found 
~veral who received their first training and 
‘npetus through these pages. 


Competitors able to see beyond their nose 
will not be content merely to scramble for 
halfcrowns, but will seek to take higher 
ound, remembering too that local admirers, 


especially if relatives, are not often the 
best judges of one’s capabilities. It must 
Prove helpful in every way to have one’s 
work tested by competent authorities, side 
by side with that of others of one’s own 
age resident in all parts of Great and 
Greater Britain. 


These competitions of ours are in many re- 
spects unique and worthy of the fullest confi- 
dence. All the Prizes offered, and more, are 
really awarded. Then, despite the expense and 
trouble involved, no “‘ entrance fees” are ever 
charged, and the awards are bond fide, and 
made most carefully, wholly in the interests 
of the competitors and good work— merit, and 
merit alone, winning the day. Hence one 
need not be surprised to find that our Cert1- 
FicaTEs are widely accepted in their own line, 
as are those, say, of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Locals, or the College of Preceptors, in 
theirs ; and many a boy has obtained his 
first step on the ladder of success by being 
able to produce this signed testimony as to 
his place in our competitions. 


Our object in offering the Prizes and 
selecting the subjects being to help competi- 
tore, they may be quite sure we do not allow 
any deserving worker to suffer because of a 
mere accidental misunderstanding ; but the 
Rules and Conditions must, of course, be 
strictly adhered to. All the subjects are 
equally open to bond fide REGULAR 
subscriber to the paper, irrespective of sex or 
nationality, within the ages specified ; so that 
any or every such reader may, if so disposed, 
try in aLL THE compEriTioxs. Of course, the 
right to modify or even withhold the Prizes, if 
in any subject there should be no suitable 
competition, is reserved by the Editor, whose 
decision is in all cases final. 


It will be noticed that we have now made, 
a slight addition to the “Certificate” as to 
original, unaided work hitherto asked for from 
competitors. The reason is this: These com- 
petitions, which are costly, alike as to the 
expenditure of time and money, are naturally 
intended only for those who personally take in 
the paper, and experience has taught us that,on 
the strength of a single copy entering a school 
library, a whole school will compete, while 
many boys‘and girls who never spend a single 
penny on the paper themeelves will send 


in, and win valuable prizes, wholly on the 
strength of getting an occasional glance at the 
“ B.O.P.” in the hands of a brother or friend, 
or at a free library. This must cease. 


RULES AND CONDITIONS. 
(These are applicable to ALL our “ B.0.P.” Competitions.) 


1, No article of any kind sent in to us in competition 
will be returned, whether sccompanied by stamps or 
not. The result of each competition will be published in 
due course in our columns, and no questions on the subject 
can be answered through the post, the forwarding of 
amped and addressed encelopes notwithstanding. 

2. In addition to the Prizes, handsome “ Certificates 
of Merit,” suitable for framing, si by the Editor, 
will be awarded to all the more meritorious competitors 
who may fail to secure prizes. 


3. The work must in every oase be the competitor's 
own—that is, must be the product of hisown hands and 
brain ; though, of course, any aids received merely in 
the way of suggestion, whether from books or friends, 
are admissible. 


4. All MSS. must have at the top of first page the full 
name, address, and age of sender, with CKRTIPICATE, 
clearly and legibly written, thus 


same particulars should be written on a separate plece 
of paper, which should also bear the certificate (ee Rule §), 


and must be sfitched (not pinned) on the front top 
left-hand corner, or, preferably, gummed to the back. 


5. All contributions should be certified by parent, 
clergyman, minister, teacher, employer, or other 
responsible person, as the genuine unaided work of @ 
regular subscriber to the paper. By this certificate we 
simply mean an endorsement under the compctitor’s 
name, etc., thus : “I hereby certify that the acoompany- 

article {s the unaided work of —, who perscnally 
regularly takes in the B.0,P. Signed ——.” 


6. All letters or packets must be plainly marked 
outside “ Prize Competition,” and must be addressed 
to“Tug EpiTor, Boy's Own Papgr, 56 Paternoster 
Row, London,” the carriage being, gf course, in all cases 
PREPAID. 


” Det 

Special Extra “‘ Over-age”’ Prizes. 

We resolved some few years ago, in the interest of our 
many older readers, who did not like to be excluded by 
an age limit, to make a special extra class, to include 
all ages above 24. In this class we give a uniform prize 
of One Guinea in each of the subjects announced for 
competition, provided the best productions in this 
extra class surpass those of the prize-winners in our 
ordinary Senior Divisions. Should the “specialextras”” 
fall below the Senior Division, certificates may be 
given, but no prize will be awarded. All our competi- 
tions are now therefore open to our older readers, who 
must, however, strictly conform to the general “Rules 
and Conditions.” 


[For Prizes see next page, 
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[%.* For “Rules and Conditions” see previous page.] 


I. Modelling in Clay. 


Prizes—Three Guineas. 


We will give Prizes to the value of Three Guineas for 
the best Model in clay ur plaster of the Lion, by Mr. 
Nettleship, issued with our current part. Size and sty 
of mounting, ete. optional. This competition is op -n 


equally to all regular readers, up to the age of 21. 


(The last day for sending in is December 31, 1895.) 


II. Wood Carving. 


Prizes—Three Guincas. 


We will give Prizes to the extent of Three Guineas 
for the best picce of onk carving snitable for, sity, a 
wall-bracket or door panel, that may be submitted to us, 
Gpen equally to all regular readers up tu the age of 21, 


[The last day for sending in is December 31, 1895.] 


III. Literary: Verse. 


Prizes—Three Guineas, 


We offer Prizes to the value of Three (Guineas for the 
fest original verses on the subject of “Trae Courage.” 
‘The style and metre are left entirely to the choice of 
competitors, Who will be judged in’ three classes all 
sures up to 14, from 14 to 18, from 18te 21. Nocontribu- 
tion should excced 100 lines in length. 


[The last day for sendiny in is December 31, 1895.} 


IV. “Noah's Ark" Competition. 
Prizes—Three Guineas. 


We offer Paizus to the value of Three Guineas for the 
best specimen of any single animal, either carve in 
wood ur made up in any Workable material and stuffed, 
the size, atyleof treatment, ete..being left quite optional. 
Open equally to all regu ar subscribers up to 
of aye. 

[The last day for sending in ts January 31. 1896.) 


V. Music. 


Prizes—Three Guineas, 


We offer, as in other years, Prizix ivr the best 
musical setting. with organ or pianoforte necompani- 
ment, of any of the verses appearing in our last volume 


(Vol. XVIT.), or in the Extra Summer and Christmas 
Parts of 1893, There will be two clas es only (not in- 
cluding the “ Over-age” class), the Junior embracing 
all ages up to 18, and the Senior from 18 to 24. 


[The last day for sending in ts January 3), 1896.] 


VI. Handwriting. 
Prises—Five Guineas, 


We again give this subject a prominent place, for a 
really good legible handwriting Is becoming tnereasingly 
ay p ciated, especially in commercial life, and is not 
alway aucht or recognized as it ought to be at our 
Yul Schoola, We offer Prizes of the total value of 
Fire Guineas for the best copy of the Beatitudes iu 
Christ's. Sermon cn the Mount 3-12, 
Authorized Version). W: 
writing to any one class, whether the commercial, 
the correspomling, or the legal, but no extra marks 
are allowed for ornamentation, in the way of fancy 
initials, etc. 

Competitors will be taken in sections, according toage, 
and the prize-money will be divided according to the 


judgment of the adjudicators, 
[The last day for senting in is February 29, 1896.] 


VII. Dluminating. 
Prizes—Five Guineas, 


This cinss of competition, experience proves, is 
always popular with our readers, aud the training both 
of eye and hand which it supplies is invaluable. We 
offer, therefore, Prizes amounting to Fier Guineas for 
the best Illumination (in oils or water-colours) of the 
competitor's favourite New Testament promise. Either 
the Authorized or Revised Version may be followed. 
Competitors will be divided into classes according to 
age. They are not prohibited from using purchased 
designa, but the oolouring must be whol'y thelr own, 
and, other things being equal, the Breserenee will be 
given to origiual work throughont. The size, material, 
ete., are left to the chvice of competitors. 


(The last day for sending in is March 3", 1896.} 


VIII. Picture-Frame Making. 


Prizes—Three Guineas, 


We offer Prizrs to the value of Three Guineas for 
the best Picture Frame. both design and workmanship: 
being taken into account, that may be sent in, suitable, 
aay, for framing the Lion picture by Mr. Nettleship, 
or the coloured picture that will be issued with our 
December part. Open equally to all regular readers up 
to the age of 21. 


(The last day for sending in t« March 31, 1896.] 


IX. Carving and Fretwork. 


Prizes—Fiee Guincas, 


We offer Prizrs up to the amount of Fiee Guina 
for the best Music-stund, suitable for table ure or for 
folding or other floor stand. Competitors will b- 
judged in classes — Juniors, all ages up to 16; Seniers 
from 16 to 21. 


[The last day for sending in is April 3), 1896.) 


X. Literary Composition. 
Prizes—Thrve Guineas, 


We offer Prizes to the value of Three Guineas for the 
best description of a Football Mate personally: wit- 
nessed during the current seurou, No description 
exccedd 600 wonls in lenuth, Competitors will be jul 
in three clawes—all ages up to 14, Irom 14 to 18, and 
from 18 to 21. 


[The last dan for sening in ts April 30, 1896.) 


XI. Design and Construction. 


Prizes—Five Guineas, 


We offer Prizes to the value of Five Guineas for the 
best articles--to be judged alike ax te workmanstir, 
utility, and Ingenuity, produced from wood and mets. 
Competitors will be taken in two sections—Juniors, ail 
ages up to 16 ; Seniors, trom 16 to 21. 


[The last day for sending in is May 31, 18°6.] 


XII. Drawing and Painting 
Competition. 


Prizes—Three Guineas, 


We will give Prizes to the value of Thr. Gui 
for the best. Drawing, in oils or water-cy our, ot . 
Bunch of Spring Flowers, Junior Classy, all age: u; 
to 16 ; Seniors, from 16 to 21. 


[The last day for sending in tx June 30, 1896.} 


sas 


®5° Other subjects will be offered tn competition ron 
time to time, and we shall be happy to receive suggestion 
Srom readers on the matter. 
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By Rev. E. J. Harpy, .4., Chaplain to the Forces. 


ve many celebrated men have been edu- 

cated at Christ's Hospital, better known 
as the Bluecoat School. Of these, perhaps 
the most interesting are Coleridge, Leizh 
Hunt, and Charles Lamb. ‘The shy, sensi- 
tive, affectionate nature of the first, found 
the great institution, at which he stayed nine 
years, very uncongenial. His love of solitude 
and meditation caused him to be thought a 
~queer fellow“ by the boys, and none of 
then took to him except Middleton, after- 
wards Bishop of Calcutta. Even the leave- 
days were not unmixed blessings for the 
friendless boy, and when the weather was un- 
suited to his favourite pastime of swimming, 
he- would prowl about Newgate, or wait 
shivering in the cold until the iron gates 
were opened. During one of his solitary 
rambles Coleridge made the acquaintance of 
acertain shoemaker and his wife. This 
caused him to desire to apprentice himself to 
shoemaking. He brought the tradesman to 
sce the school authorities, but, of course, his 
request was refused. When it was suggested 
that the boy should go to the University, with 
an ultimate view of taking holy orders, he 
boldly stated that he held infidel opinions. 
“So, sirrah,”” cried the master, “you are an 
infidel, are you? Then I'll flog your infidelity 
outof you!” And the threat was carried 
out with unnecessary severity. This sagacious 
master also endeavoured to ridicule the lad 
out of his dreams of becoming a poet. 
“Harp? harp? lyre? Pen and ink, boy, 
you mean! Muse, boy, muse? Your nurse's 
daughter, you mean! Pierian springs? Oh, 
ay, the cloister pump, I suppose.” 

In his “ Autobiography” Leigh Hunt has 
given interesting details of “Christ Hospital ” 
as it was in his day. He says, I love and 
honour the school '’; and this could not have 
been anything of the nature of “cupboard 
love,” judging from the account he gives of 
the food supply. ‘Our breakfast,” says he, 
“ was bread and water, for the beer was too bed 
to drink. The bread consisted of the half 
of a three-halfpenny lonf, according to the 
prices then current. I suppose it wculd now 
be a good twopenny one; certainly not a 
threepenny. This was not much for growing 
boys, who had had nothing to cat from six 
or seven o’clock the preceding evening. For 
G.2ner we had the same quantity of bread, 
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with meat only every other day, and that 
consisting of a small slice, such as 
would be given to an infant three or four 
years old. Yet even that, with all our hunger, 
we very often left half-eaten ; the meat was 
so tough. On the other days we had a milk 
porridge, ludicrously thin; or rice-milk, which 
was better. There were no vegetables or 
puddings. Once a month we had roast beef ; 
and twice a year (I blush to think of the 
eagerness with which it was looked for!) a 
dinner of pork. One was roast, and the 
other was boiled ; and on the latter occasion 
we had our only pudding, which was of peas.” 
A modest supper of bread completed the 
meals of the day. 

From the same source we learn that there 
was a steward who watched the hoys in 
church, and punished those who behaved 
badly. ‘He sat aloof in a place where he 
could view the whole of his flock. There 
was a ludicrous kind of revenge we had of 
him, whenever a particular part of the 
Bible was read. This was the paiable of 
the Unjust Steward. The boys waited 
anxiously till the passage commenced; and 
then, as if by a general conspiracy, at the 
words ‘thou unjust steward,’ the whole 
school turned their eyes on this unfortunate 
officer.” 

Charles Lamb came to Christ’s Hospital in 
1782, when only seven years old. He was as 
shy and sensitive as Coleridge, but a slight 
impediment of speech, and a “ pensive, brown, 
handsome and kingly face,’ made him more 
interesting to his masters and playmates. 
An old aunt used to bring him good things 
to eat, but the boy was so afraid of ridicule 
that he rather resented her visits. And yet 
an anecdote told by Lamb shows how 
necessary it was that the school food should 
be supplemented. The quantity was small, 
and the quality so bad that even that little 
could not be eaten. 

The particular aversion of the boys was 
the fat of boiled beef, which they called “ gag.” 
A gag-eater was looked upon with horror and 
loathing. In spite of this, one boy was ob- 
served to gather up fragments that remained 
after meals, not omitting even morsels of 
disreputable “ gag,” which he would convey 
away, and secretly stow in the settle that 
stood at his bedside. ‘‘ None saw that he 


ate them. It was rumoured that he pri- 
vately devoured them in the night. He was 
watched ; but no traces of such midnight 
practices were discoverable. Some reported 
that on leaving he had been seen to carry out 
of the bounds a large blue check handker- 
chief, full of something. This, then, must be 
the accursed thing. Conjecture next was at 
work to imagine how he could dispose of it. 
Some said he sold it to the beggars. This 
belief generally prevailed. He went about 
moping. None spoke to him. No one would 
play with him. He was excommunicated ; 
put out of pale cf the school. He was too 
powerful a boy to be beaten, but he under- 
went every mode of that negative punishment 
whicu is more ‘grievous than many stripes.’ 
A watch was kept over the movements of the 
boy, who was traced to the humble abode of 
his parents—an honest couple come to decay 
—whom this seasonable supply had, in all 
probability, saved froni mendicancy; the 
young stork, at the expense of his own good 
name, had all this while been only feeding 
the old birds ! The Governors on this occasion, 
much to their honour, voted a present relief 
to the family, and presented him with a 
silver medal.” 

Many curious scho6l customs are men- 
tioned by these famous ‘ Blues,” but we 
can only describe one which was observed 
up to the present year—the last, it is 
rumoured. On Easter Tuesday the boys pay 
a visit to the Lord Mayor at the Mansion 
House, and receive from his hands some coins 
fresh from the Mint. Before leaving they 
are each regaled with buns and a glass of 
wine or lemonade. The whole party then 
returns to Christ Church, edjoining the Hos- 
pital, where they, in company with the Lord 
Mayor and the other civic authorities, 
attend the service. Upon this occasion the 
boys wore, until recent years, pinned on the 
left breast, a paper bearing the words ‘* He is 
risen.” This was evidently a survival of the 
fashion of medieval times, when at the 
season of Easter these words were generally 
used instead of the regular form of salutation. 
Let us hope that the “He is risen” which 
was on the breasts of these young Excelsiors 
may have entered the hearts of sume of them, 
and reminded them that they ought to rise 
to newness of life—to the highest life of man, 
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There is no doubt that the monse faney is looking up, 
ani if only a few boys of the enterprising kind would 
take it up, and swell the entries at the shows, I am quite 
sure that as much attention would be 
for mice as to rabbits and guinea-pigs; and if any boy {3 
on the look-out for a hobby, I would earneetly advise him 
to take up fancy mice, as they require very little space, 
ure easy vo breed, and can he sent all over the country 
to Hiferent shows ut very little trouble and expense. 

T shou d like to have said afew words about breeding 
for colour amt murkings, show cages, ete., bat I must 
not trespass on the kindness of the Editor, who has been 
guorl enough to allow me a space in his columns, [can 
only add that I will gladly answer any inquiries on the 
subject, it uny of the readers of this little article decide 
to,go in for breeding mice for exhibiti: 
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Curst Measurements (W. Smith). 
—1, Dumb-bells, rowing, Indian 
clubs, strengthening. diet, oat- 
meal, the morning tub. 2. The 
hook, “ Boy's Book of Health and 
St-ength,” is published by Jar- 
ro.d. 


‘A Tuonoventy Bap Boy (C. H. 
Borth).—Get him off to sea in a 
sailing ship. It isthe old cure, 
especially if you give a hint to 

the skipper. But we refuse to believe 
he is so bad as you represent. 


STRENGTHENING THR ANKLES (M. E.)— 
You should wear boots with light soles 
and strong sides, and: take plenty of 

exercise, but not to fatigue. Every night 

bathe the ankles in coldest of water. Live well. 


L. Jouxsoy.—You might try the experiment, 
‘but we are afraid the copper would not be 
strong enough to stand being printed from 
tinless you backed it with solder or lead 
melted into the back. You ought to grease 
the mould, as mentioned in the article, to 
prevent the copper from being deposited on it. 


Booksellers ar on 
cannot be reprinted. 


@F™ With the December Part of the 


NUMBER will, as in other years, be issued. 
cE, as the Edition may be soon exhausted, and the Numbe 


Price 6d.—These ‘ Special Extras” are nor included @ 
the bound Annual, and every “ B.O.P.” reader therefore should make @ poir 
of ordering them early from his Bookseller. ¢ 
permanent as well as current seasonable interest lo 


OraLtxE.—We don't 
comprehend from your 
letter what glass it is to 
which you refer, but we 
should certainly use the ordi- 
nary kind, The other may con- 
tain something which would render 
it not so electric. We don't know 
what you mean by the “pads” in the 
machine you mention, but if you use 
them for exciting the plates, metal springs 
would do. 


B, G. R—1. You will find plenty of practical advice 
and work in our back numbers. If you want a book 
to teach you the science in its rather drier form, as 
well as experiments, we recommend “ Electricity + its 
Theory, Sources, snd Applications,” by Mr. J. T. 
Sprague. This costs 18s 2. There are so many 

alers. We can recommend the Scientific Alliance, 

17 and 18 Dyer's Buildings, Holborn, ¥.c, 


GaAs-ENGINk (R. W. A.).—1. The bore of cylinder is 
12 inch and the stroke 2}3 inches, with water jacket 
cast on, 2 Length of casting for gas valve 1g inek 
and bore of same # x ~ inch. 3. The length of 
connecting rod is 6; inches between centres; you 
must of course allow plenty of metal all round thes: 
measurements, 4, The piston is 2} inches long over 
all, 


DyNAmo.—Your materials will do for the battery very 

well, if they are in good condition. We have hat 
articles on a model dynamo in the monthly part fo 
March 1891, and onan electro-motor in the week] 
part for Saturday, June 7, 1890, Surely it is no 
necessary to inform you that the former is 6d. ani 
the latter 1d.? 


ScrestIA OmNtA Vixcrr.—We have not_personall; 
experimented in the direction in which you 
ambition seems to lead you, but we believe you cai 
take a photo of the moon without am jculty 
You will have to expose the plate for half an hour o 
so, but you obviously cannot do it for much longei 
as the moon does not remain still, A rapid plat 
may take rather less time ; but, of course, a grea 
deal depends on the brightness of the moon tha 
night, and the clearness of the atmosphere. Phota 
of “the moon” are usually taken on a sunny day, b 
pointing the camera in the direction of the sun an 
giving a snap-shot exposure. This answers pat 
ticularly well on a piece of water. Sometimes on 
gets moons on the negative without any effort on th 
part of the operator 1 
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“THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE HOME.” 
Painted by P. E. STRETTON. 
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"HE FINDER OF THE WHITE 
“ELEPHANT ; OR, AN ENGLISH BOY 
“AT THE COURT OF SIAM. 


By Davip Ker, 


Author of “ In Siberian Forests,” “ Afloat in a Volcano,” ete. 


(With Mlustrations by H. M. Pacer.) 


CHAPTER Y.—A SLAVE OF HIS OWN FREE WILL. 


< ‘aking leave of Jack Postlethwaite, after the presentation 
was over, Mrs. Van Cruller cordially invited him to come 
and see her and her friend, Miss Wrightwell, at the American ‘He plunged headlong after it, and vanished like a stone.'? 
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Consulate whenever he liked—an invita- 
tion readily accepted by the iad, who 
had been greatly taken with the bright, 
pleasant, cheery old lady, and not less so 
with the frank kindliness and quiet un- 
flinching courage of the renowned lady- 
journalist. 

Towards afternoon, accordingly, on the 
very next day, Jack took a boat—for in 
this Eastern Venice one hires a boat to go 
abroad, just as one would call a cab at 
home—and away he went up the river 
to the United States Consulate, which 
lay about a quarter of a mile farther 
along the same bank as that of Great 
Britain. 

Leaping lightly ashore, and springing 
nimbly up the broad stone steps of the 
landing-place to the Consulate garden, 
Jack suddenly found himself face to face 
with the two ladies, who were sitting to- 
gether in the shade of a spreading palm- 
tree, Josephine writing, and her companion 
busied with some needlework. 

“We were just talking of you, Mr. 
Postlethwaite,” said Miss Wrightwell, 
cordially returning his hearty boyish 
hand-shake. 

“Call me Jack, do!” pleaded our hero; 
“it sounds just as if you were chaffing 
me when you say ‘ Mr. Postlethwaite.’ I 
can’t quite pass for my father yet, though 
I can tell you I should think it a pretty 
big compliment to be thought anything 
like him!” 

“That’s the way to talk!” chimed in 
Mrs. Van Cruller, who had welcomed 
him quite as warmly. “I’m always glad 
to see a young fellow not ashamed to be 
fond of his father and mother, though it's 
what one don’t often see nowadaya, more’s 
the pity!” 

“<«Jack ’ let it be, then, by all means,” 
assented Josephine; and as Mrs. Van 
Cruller always calls me ‘Jo,’ we shall 
just be ‘Jack and Jo’ instead of ‘Jack 
and Jill.’ 

“But Joe’s a boy’s name!” said our 
friend, looking puzzled. “It’s short for 
Joseph, you know.” 

“It's short for Josephine too, though,” 
replied the young lady; “in fact, I was 
named after that girl ‘Jo’ in Louise 
Aleott’s story of Little Women. Miss 
Alcott always called herself my literary 
godmother, and sure enough, it wasthrough 
her that I made my first start in writing. 
Talking of writing, by the bye, I hope 
you'll excuse my going on with my work, 
for I’ve got to finish this despatch in 
time to mail it for New York this 
evening.” 

“Ts that really a letter for your news- 
paper, then ?” asked the boy, with undis- 
guised interest; for it was quite a new 
experience to him to see a real live 
newspaper correspondent positively writ- 
ing, before his very eyes, a letter which 
was actually going to be put in print and 
read by thousands of people. 

“ Yes, it really is,” said Miss Wright- 
well, with a smile at his earnestness. 

“Oh, do read me a bit of it, if you 
may!” cried Jack eagerly ; “I should like 
to see what a newspapr letter’s like!” 

“Very much like any other letter, 
except that it’s often a good deal duller, 
and takes as many words to say as few 
things as possible. However, if you really 
care to hear it, I shall be glad to submit 
mine to your criticism when it’s ready.” 

And to work she went with redoubled 
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energy, while Mrs. Van Cruller said apart 
to Jack: 

“I'm real sorry the General isn't in, 
for I know he'd have liked to see you, 
and he can tell you lots of adventures, 
such as all you young folks are fond of; 
but he's off again to the palace to-day 
with Mr. Sharpe, our Consul, upon some 
business with the king. It’s lucky we've 
no kings and queens at home, for if we 
had to go fussin’ around after ’em tho 
same as Jake’s got to do here, I should 
just go crazy right away! And what's 
the good of it all, anyway? Gingerbread 
ain't a bit better for being gilt; it’s most 
always worse, to my thinking. Such a 
man as Abe Lincoln was, is good enough 
for us plain folks over yonder; he didn't 
need a crown to make him great, any- 
how!” 

“No, that he didn’t!" cried Jack, with 
whom the great President had always 
been a favourite hero. 

“But I mustn't start talking treason to 
an Englishman,” resumed the old lady, 
with a good-natured laugh; “and I'd 
sooner bite my tongue off than saya 
word against your Queen, who, from all 
I've heard of her, must be as good a 
woman as ever walked this earth. I 
guess you'll find tea easier to swallow 
than politics, this hot weather; and I'll 
just go and tix you some, right away.” 

Off went the hospitable lady accordingly 
—for, even in the do-nothing East, she 
still retained her brisk New-England way 
of seeing to everything herself—and, by 
the time she returned, Josephine’s ready 
pen had completed the letter to the New 

‘ork Comet, which, at Jack’s earnest 
entreaty, its author proceeded to read 
aloud as follows : 

“U.S. Consulate, Bankok, Siam, Aug. 19, 1888. 

“T have seen so many interesting sights 
here already, that, for my own part, I 
have only ome answer to the question 
which every European resident whom I 
meet asks me as a new and brilliantly 
original idea—‘How do you like Ban- 
kok?’ But it is the great drawback to 
this age of universal travel that one so 
soon learns to accept the greatest wonders 
as mere matters of course, and to jot 
down earthquakes and battles as coolly 
as if they were dishes in a bill of fare. 
Were a man suddenly made Consul at the 
North Pole, he would soon come to regard 
a two months’ day and a four months’ 
night as quite according to rule, receive 
with perfect composure the afternoon call 
of a white bear fourteen feet long, and 
submit philosophically to being ‘ fired 
out’ every now and then, house and all, 
from between two colliding icebergs, like 
a lemon-pip shot by a child's finger and 
thumb. 

“So it is with us here. Tailless cats 
dyed bright yellow, princes of the blood- 
royal with less clothes on than a negro 
baby, temples adorned with pieces of 
broken plates, Siamese musicians playing 
‘Yankee Doodle’ and ‘Champagne 
Charlie’ amid the ruins of a Buddhist 
shrine, court beauties with pitch-black 
teeth, children who have never been on 
land in their lives, and who play in the 
water as Yankee children do in the street, 
are the everyday sights of Bankok—to 
say nothing of idols of gilt brickwork 150 
feet long,® and vultures hovering over the 


~ e The figure of the “reclining Buddha,” in one of the 
older temples of Bankok, is even larger than this,—D.k. 


native burial grounds to pick the bones of 
those who are not rich enough to Le 
cremated. 

“Only yesterday morning Ieaw a man 
unmoor his house from the opposite bank 
of the river, and steer it up-stream with 
the flood-tide, while his family, standing 
upon the ‘stoop,’ beneath the peaked 
roof, watched the progress of their 
ancestral mansion up to its new anchorage 
—a voyage enlivened by the adventures 
of a baby, which kept falling overboard at 
short intervals, and being picked up again 
as coolly as one would take a fly out ofa 
cream-jug. 

“Should that insurmountable objection 
to paying ‘rint’ which is so conspicuous 
among the many virtues of the Irishman 
ever penetrate to this remote corner of the 
earth, it will go hard with Siamese land- 
lords in a region where any defaulting 
tenant is able not only to ‘bolt’ whenever 
he likes, but even to take his lodging 
along with him. Fancy the exciting 
spectacle of a dashing young Bankok 
‘swell’ rowing his town-house up the 
river with might and main to escape from 
his creditors, with half-a-dozen infuriated 
Siamese tailors and bootmakers paddling 
frantically after him! It must be owned, 
however, that any New-Yorker who 
happened to be residing next door to a 
smoky chimney, a scolding woman, @ 
family of noisy children, or an old maid 
whose parrot is in the habit of singing 
duets with her pet cat, might well envy 
his Eastern cousin the power of launching 
his house at a moment's notice, and 
anchoring it in some more eligible street 
half a mile away. 

“The same rule holds good in small 
things as well as great. European ladies, 
who, when at home, would have shrieked 
at the bare suspicion of a mouse, here 
behold with perfect composure something 
like a pocket alligator crawling along the 
ceiling right over their heads—the said 
alligator being nothing less than the famous 
ten-inch lizard of Siam, which feeds upon 
flies and mosquitoes, though unhappily it 
does not eat half enough of either. One 
gets used to finding one’s teacup turned 
into a miniature of Pharaoh's host in the 
Red Sea by a swarm of drowning ants. 
Flying beetles pass quite unheeded— 
except when they happen to hit you in 
the eye—and you watch with philosophic 
calmness the vast hairy claw of a veno- 
mous tarantula spider sneaking out of a 
crack in the wall, or a huge black native 
crow (as arrant a thief as even his East- 
Indian brother) pleading his own caws in 
a tree just overhead.” 

But just at this point the reading was 
broken off by the arrival of the tea-tray ; 
and Miss Wrightwell, seeing that the usuat 
thin bread-and-butter bad been supple- 
mented with a plate of those small sugar- 
cakes which are so justly dear to all 
Southern Asiatics, seized upon one of them, 
saying: 

“Just the thing! 
treat to my slave.” 

“Your slave!” cried Jack, with a 
puzzled air. “I thought there weren't any 
slaves in America since the war.” 

“Bless you! Jodon't mean that she's 
brought a nigger with her all the way from 
New York!” said the General's wife with 
a little tinkling laagh, which was heartily 
echoed by Josephine. “This slave's ‘a 
genuine native proiuct,’ as our Consul's 
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always saying ; and the best of it is, he's 
a volunteer slave—a slave of his own free- 
will, as one might say. But I mustn't 
puzzle you any more about him now; 
when we're through with our tea, we'll let 
you see him for yourself—won't we, Jo?" 

Accordingly, as soon as tea was over, 
Josephine, taking the sugar-cake in her 
hand, led the way to a small strip of level 
ground overhanging the river, right at the 
far end of the garden, upon which a 
native boy—so dwarfish and meagre as to 
seem even younger than he really was— 
was playing tennis with a light wicker- 
work ball of palm-pith against the back of 
an outhouse. 

To Jack’s great amazement, the player 
seemed to be propelling the ball not with 
his hand, but with his foot, using the 
instep or the sole with equal ease, and 
twisting the limb as startlingly as the 
unknown croquet player of the palace 
garden two days before. Our hero noticed, 
too, that the boy used only one of his feet 
for this purpose, the other being swathed 
in a linen bandage, as if cut or bruised. 

This last circumstance suggested to the 
shrewd English lad a suspicion which be- 
came certainty when he saw the Siamese 
boy throw himself on the ground and 
crawl to Miss Wrightwell’s feet, touching 
with his forehead the turf on which she 
stood. This, then, was the child whom 
she had saved from the elephant ! 

“ Get up, Tommy, do!” cried Mrs. Van 
Craller, waving her hand impatiently. 
“He says he's called Tamasan, or some 
sich name,” she explained aside to Jack, 
* but that don’t come handy to my tongue, 
s> I call him Tommy for short. I do 
wish I could get him out of that creeping 
trick of his! It gives me a reg'lar turn to 
look at, it’s so like as if he really was a 
slave; and we folks at the North don't 
take kindly either to being slaves ourselves, 
or making slaves of other people.” 

“Oh, but that's their way here, you 
know,” said Jack, with an air of experience 
suggestive of his having been ten years in 
Siam instead of three or four days. 
hy, I've heard that when the first 
S'amese ambassadors came to England, 
they crawled that way up to the Queen’s 
f-et,* and it was all she could do to keep 
from bursting out laughing.” 

While they were speaking. the native 
toy had crammed Miss Wrightwell’s 
sigar-cake into the orly pocket that he 
possessed —viz. his mouth—and hastened 
to acknowledge it with a second prostra- 
tion even more abject, if possible, than 
the first. 

« How on earth did he come here?” 
asked Jack, eyeing the boy as if he were 
some new and interesting species of 
Asiatic monkey. 

* A fact. I saw in the King’s palace at Bankok a 
Paivting of this curious scene by a native artist.—D.K. 
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“He came last night of his own 
accord,” answered Josephine, ‘and said 
he had come to be my slave. So Mr. 
Sharpe, our Consul,’questioned him, and 
found that his father and mother had 
lately died, and that he had no friends, 
and was just living anyhow he could, 
poor little fellow! But Mr. Sharpe was 
very kind about it, and said that he 
could sleep in one of the outhouses—and 
that his keep wouldn't matter much, for 
in this country a cent’s worth of rice a 
day will feed a whole family well--and 
that he might be useful to run errands or 
do odd jobs around. So here he is, fairly 
enlisted on our staff!” 

“Well, from what I've seen, he ought 
to be able to maintain himself by the 
work of his feet, if not of his hands,” 
said Jack, grinning. “ By the bye, let's 
just see now what he can do in that line. 
Here, Tommy! I'll give you half-a-dozen 
of these” (holding out a handfw of the 
small copper coins of Siam) “if you can 
keep up that ball thirty times with one 
foot!" : 

And then, suddenly recollecting that all 
this would be quite unintelligible to a 
child who knew no language but his own, 
our hero called out: 

“ Tamasan !" 

The Siamese boy’s dark face lighted up 
at the mention of bis own name, while 
Jack, pointing first to the money and then 
to him, imitated the action of kicking the 
ball up into the air, and ended by 
holding up his ten fingers thrice in suc- 
cession. 

This pantomime was perhaps not quite 
so clear as it might have been, for it is 
only in fiction that you can make a 
man perfectly understand, by signs, that 
you have a blue coat with a laced collar, 
and one button off, in the third long 
drawer of your clothes-press, which he is 
welcome to’ take if he likes. But the 
Siamese appeared to catch his meaning 
with wonderful quickness, and, assenting 
to the proposition with a broad grin of 
approval, stepped forth into the midst of 
the open space, and, tossing up the ball, 
caught it unerringly upon the instep of 
his right foot, and sent it flying aloft 


again. 

While Jack counted the strokes, the 
two ladies watched the performance with 
visible interest. Again and again the 
ball seemed just about to come down far 
beyond the reach of the young champion ; 
but he flew from place to place almost 
as swiftly as a bird, and always came 
just in time to stop the ball in its descent, 
and send it soaring into the air once 
more. Josephine vowed that he must be 
able to fly; and even Jack inwardly 
owned that his reputation as an athlete, 
high as it had stood among his comrades 
at Marlborough, would be in peril if 

(To be continued.) 
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matched with such masters of gymnastics 
as this. 

Ten—fifteen—twenty! More than half 
of Tamasan’s task was accomplished, and 
still he darted to and fro as nimbly as 
ever, and still his ever-ready foot kent 
striking the ball aloft with instep, sole, 
or even heel. Jack Postlethwaite, quite 
forgetting his English dignity, clapped his 
hands and shouted applause; and Mrs. 
Van Cruller declared that “if ever any- 
body could be in two places at once, that 
boy could!” 

“If I were you, I'd give the poor boy 
the money whether he wins or not,” 
whispered the kind-hearted old lady to 
our hero. “It'll be quite a fortune to 
him, poor little fellow ! and I’m sure he’s 
worked well for it!” 

But it was soon evident that Tamasan 
needed no such indulgence. He went up 
successfully to twenty-five strokes— 
twenty-six—twenty-seven—twenty-eight! 
Josephine’s eyes sparkled, and even Jack's 
voice trembled as he counted. 

“ Twenty-nine—THirty! Well done, 
Tommy ! you're the boy!” 

But mingling with our hero’s applaud- 
ing shout came a stifled cry of dismay 
from Mrs. Van Cruller. Tamasan’s last 
kick had driven the ball sideways, and, 
instead of alighting upon the ground, it 
fell right into the river ; and scarcely had 
it touched the water, when the child 
plunged headlong after it, and vanished 
like a stone into the brown swirling 
stream below ! 

Jack ran shouting along the bank 
toward the landing-place, meaning to 
send his boatimen to the rescue. But ere 
he could reach it, he saw Tamacan’s 
laughing face rise above the thick, slimy 
water, holding the ball in his teeth ; and, a 
few moments later, the little fellow, pad- 
dling easily through the shallows along tho 
bank, scrambled up into the garden again 
as coolly as if nothing had happened.t 

“Here’s your money, Tommy,” cried 
Postlethwaite, pouring the coppers into 
Tamasan’s tiny brown hand. “ You're a 
plucky fellow, if you were a Siamese ten 
times over!” 

And then he took his departure, while 
the ladies, after satisfying themselves that 
their little protégé was none the worse of 
his ducking, sent him off to the house to get 
dried. 

In their adoption of this poor little waif, 
the warm-hearted women had thought 
of it only as an act of common charity 
toward a helpless child; and they were 
far from suspecting that what they had 
really done was to take a step on which 
hung the fate of a kingdom and the lives 


deseribed. were achiev 
Siamese boy at Bankek. 
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CHAPTER V.— SPRING HAS RETURNED; COME, BOYS, COME!"'—THE AWFUL STORM. 


Y= the spring had returned. 

Loudly now from apple or from 
elm tree sounded the sweet glad notes of 
the mavis. It was as if the speckled- 
breasted songster, with eyes so large and 
black, could not contain himself. Oh! I 
feel sure that if he had been restrained 
from expressing his happiness in song, he 
would have died. Sometimes, indeed, 
his notes had a half-hysterical ring in 
them, as if tears of joy were choking him. 
But there were many other birds as well 
as Master Mavis to help to swell the chorus 
that gladdened these early April morn- 
ings. Cock-robin himself ‘ lilted " low 
and lovingly, the rose-lintie twittered 
sweetly on the thorn-trees, the bold chaf- 
finch every now and then awakened the 
echoes on every side, while the mellow 
notes of the blackbird made such soft 
and dreamy music one felt as if one could 
listen for ever. Spring had returned. 

The ice was all gone, or floated seawards 
and away. Wildflowers appeared on 
every bank, and hid themselves in every 
copse, and the trees would soon be all in 
leaf. Indced, the tender tassels upon the 
larch-trees were already out. 

Spring had returned. What a happy, 
hopeful time it is! At its very best there 
is always a certain feeling of melancholy 
associated with autumn; for is not dark, 
dreary winter ahead? But spring! ah, 
spring! with joys to come, the joys of 
June. the long delightful summer, and 
pleasures unknown and all untold. 

The Undaunted, clear of ice now, 
swung with the tide at her little anchor, 
and if ever a yacht could speak, speak she 
did. 

“Get my anchor up, boys,” she seemed 
to plead. ‘‘* Look how bright the sky is! 
How blue the sea! Sce how the sunlight 
dances and shimmers on every rippling 
wave! Hark tothe whisper of the balmy 
wind. softly sighing through the lofty 

ines! How I long to spread my wings 

fore the wind, and cleave with my 
bows the ocean wave! Spring has 
returned; come, boys, come!” 

‘And the boys could but obey. 

There was hardly drop of water in 
the hold for the wee pump to bring up; 
but the lads pumped her out all the same, 
“ship-shape and Bristol fashion,” as 
sailors say. 

They invited Dugald with them for the 
first trip—not that they wanted him, but 
because they knew it would delight the 
dear old fellow's heart. Sybil came too. 

“Somehow,” said Dugald, “to-day, when 
the Fairy playsand sings those sweet simple 
songs, I feels as I wants to pipe my eye. 
Old scenes keep crowding on my memory. 
I feels young again, and that’s what I 
ne'er can be, for old age is creepin’ fast 
‘upon me. Age comes uy) hand over hand, 
and King Death himself will soon over- 
haul poor Dugald. No matter, boys, I 
ain't afraid to take my last voyage. I'm 
bound for a land where the sun never 
sets, and the great Master Himself ‘ll be 
there to welcome me.” 
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As April wore on, I think the crew of 
the saucy Undaunted got bolder. 

Said Sidney one day to his friend and 
foster-brother, Duncan Ross: ‘“ Duncan, 
father has said I may have my fling.” 

“I know,” said Duncan. “And aren't 
you having it, sure ?”” 

“ Yes, but I want a longer cruise.” 

“To be sure.” 

“Well, if it is a fine day to-morrow, I 
move that we start early and circumnavi- 
gate the island. Sail right round it, I 
mean.” 

“Oh yes, I know. Well, I'm with you,” 
said Duncan. 

“And so am I," said Sybil determinedly. 
“Oh, you needn’t think you can go with- 
out me and my mandoline.” 

“ Well, dear Bissie, it is perhaps rather 
risky for you.” 

“Oh!” she cried, clapping her tiny 
hands, “ I dearly love the sea and danger.” 

That same evening every preparation 
was made for an early start. Extra 
stores, in the shape of tinned meat, bread, 
and milk in bottles, were laid in, and all 
hands next morning were breakfasted 
and on board even before the Chief or his 
wife was up. 

But neither had any fear, for the day 
was very fine, with a light breeze from 
the south-enst, and they believed that the 
children would soon return. 

It was with feelings of considerable un- 
easiness, however, that Lamont noted an 
increase in the force of the wind soon 
after breakfast. 

He went to the glass—the barometer. It 
was going “tumbling down.” Moreover 
ugly-looking dark clouds were rapidly 
banking up in the south, to which the wind 
had veered, and increasing every minute. 

Hardly knowing whither he was going, 
the Chief walked up the glen, and pre- 
sently found himself at the wee shieling, 
or cottage, of Dugald Stuart. 

Dugald was busy in his garden, but 
stopped planting kail to doff his broad 
bonnet as the Chief approached. 

“ Busy, Dugald?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the old sailor, casting 
an uneasy glance southward. “ But it'll 
not be long I'll be that same. We're 
going to have a sneezer, sir.” 

“ Dugald, you alarm me! The children 
are up north in their little yacht." 

Dugald scratched his head. “I can't 
say there ain't danger, sir. Considerable, 
mebbe; but there ! bless ye, sir, they’ll have 
the strumgumption [sense] to run in 
somew’eres and be safe.” 

“ Well, I hope so; but somehow I fear 
the worst. I had bad dreams last night, 
Dugald.” 

“We must put our trust in Providence, 
sir. He is able to keep what we commit 
to His charge. Trust, trust, sir; there is 
nothing like it. But see who comes this 
way. Why, it is Mammy Binks. Good 
morning, Mammy! How are you to- 
day?” 

The old creature came nearer. Sho 


was bent almost twofold, and leant for 
support on a long Highland crook. Her 
face was as puckered with wrinkles as a 
raisin, and a white stubbly beard grew on 
chin and upper lip. She fixed her grey 
and awful eyes on Lamont. 

“Ah! Lamont o’ Lamont,” she 
croaked, “ loud scream the crows onthe old 
elm-trees; the raven croaks loud on the 
cliff o’ the rocks ; and the eagles fly high 
to glare at the sun; the solan soars above 
the blackest o’ clouds. The crows have 
nests, Lamont o’ Lamont; the rooks have 
their young; there’s the rock for the 
raven, the eyrie for the eagle, and fish for 
the solan in the deep blue sea; but 
Lamont is childless! His home is har- 
ried, harried, harried!" 

She turned on a pivot and crawled 
slowly away. 

“ What means the hag?” cried Lamont, 
the cold hand of superstition seeming to 
clutch at his heart. 

“She is daft,” said Dugald. “Think 
nothing, sir, of what she says. She is a 
bird of ill omen, and never happy except 
when prophesying death and ruin.” 


The day wore slowly by. The storm now 
raged with terrible fury. The lawn was 
bedded with branches; great trees were 
torn up by the roots in the woodlands; 
and the windows and doors of Glen Tulm 
House shook and rattled as if fiends were 
trying to burst them open. 

Scarcely a word of hope or consolation 
had Lamont to offer his distracted and 
weeping wife, for hardly a ray of hope 
shone across the darkness that had'settled 
down on his own heart. 

Lamont scarcely slept a wink all that 
terrible night; or 1f he did doze off once or 
twice, it was but to dream dreams he was 
only too glad to awake from. When grey 
day-dawn came at last creeping into the 
room, he slowly rose from his couch. 
Mrs. Lamont was sound asleep at last. 
He thanked Heaven for that. 

In ten minutes’ time he was round at 
the stables. “ Peter,” he said to a man 
who was grooming the horses, “ saddle me 
the strongest, fleetest nag there is!” 

“ Very good, sir.” 

The wind, which had gone down for a 
time, seemed to rage higher than ever as 
Lamont reached the uplands and rode 
away towards the north. 

It was one o'clock before he reached a 
little fishing village on the north and west: 
of the island. This was the only place 
where it was possible for the Undaunted 
to find shelter. 

“No,” was the answettohisqueries. She 
had not come in; buta little vessel, yacht- 
rigged, with very white sails, had been 
seen going dead before the wind about 
midday. She answered all the descrip- 
tions of the missing Undaunted. 

So long as she kept straight on before 
the wind, said the fisherman to Lamont, 
she would be safe, unless she got pooped or 
was laid on her beam-ends, or carried her 
mainsail away and broached to. But if 
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she tried to wear or lie to, she must 
inevitably go down. 

Was there not a chance, Lamont asked, 
of their getting shelter up some creek 
in the mainland. 

“You see, sir,’ said the man, “the wind 
has had a morsel of east in it—just a point 
or two—all the time ; so they would have 
too much sense to hug a lee shore. 
Moreover, they wouldn't be acquainted 
with the lay of the creeks or bays; and 
even if they had been, they could see 
nothing for the haze and mist of the 
terrible storm.” 

The expression that came over Lamont's 
face as the fisherman spoke was pitiable. 

The man felt for him. 

“T wouldn't give up hope,” he said. 

“ You wouldn’t ? ” 

“Not a bit of it. She is a sturdy, well- 
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built decked boat, you say. Well, she'll 
keep on before the wind, and when the 
storm blows itself out, she'll turn up in 
the Orkney or Shetland islands. The 
first news you'll get about your little 
Undaunted will be from there.” 


Alas! the worthy fisherman's words 
proved but too true. 

A whole week went past and almost 
two, when, opening his newspaper one 
morning, almost the first lines that 
Lamont’s eyes fell upon were the follow- 
ing: 

“Fatality in the Northern Atlantic.— 
On Tuesday last, while fishing on a bank 
off the Heads, a smack picked up the figure- 
head and part of the bows of what must 
have been a very tiny yacht indeed. The 
name ‘Undaunted’ in gilt letters was 

(To be continued.) 


legibleenough. The little craft, sad to think, 
must have perished with all hands during 
the recent fearful gales that wrought sucli 
havoc along our western shores. Other 
Papers in the North will please copy 
this.” 

The newspaper dropped from Lamont's 
hands. He covered his face with his 
hands, and his body heaved convulsively, 
and the tears welled through his fingers. 

Oh, it is a terrible thing to see a strong 
man weep! 

And surely David's grief for his son 
Absalom could not have been more pathetic 
than that of this Highland chief. 

“Ob, Sidney, Sidney !"' he cried, ‘must 
I never see you more? Oh, the bitter 
day, the bitter grief! Would to Heaven 
death had taken me and spared my boy ! 
Oh, my son, my son!” 


TEED OEE 


THE DEATH FEUD. 


A STORY OF CHINESE VENGEANCE. 


J Mont have spared my horse, for on 
reaching the merchant's residence I 
was told he was not at home. At this I 
Jet out in a fashion which would hardly 
have disgraced Balfour himself, for my 
nerves were strung to their highest ten- 
sion. This brought out a smooth-spoken 
clerk or secrotary, who assured me that 
his master had really left home the day 
before, and would not be back till the 
morrow at earliest. After a little hesi- 
tation, he gave me the name of the place 
Yen was gone to, and I drove off to the 
terminus. 

Here I found the man’s tale was true. 
Yen had really booked to that place the 
day before ; the booking-clerk remembered 
the circumstance well, fromthe merchant 
-attempting to take a sleeping-car ticket 

-and being ignominiously refused. Highly 
amused the clerk and porters seemed to be 
at the Chinaman’s impudence in wishing 
to sleep ina car full of white men, women, 
and children. 

From the station I hurried to the 
sheriffs office, and after explaining the 
matter as far as I could, obtained a 
promise that any letters or wires sent to 
or received from Yen Lung should be 
examined, and if needs be detained at the 

ost-office. This may sound strange, but 
in California at that time a Chinaman’s 
legal rights were not looked upon as very 
important, and I don't know that it’s far 
different now, for the matter of that. 

On coming in sight of the house on my 
return my heart beat fast, for a number 
of the searchers were gathered in a group 
round the entrance, and hopes and fears 
alternately shot through me as the 
different possibilities crowded into my 
brain. In the centre of the group was a 
rancheman whom I knew by sight, and 
who came forward rather sheepishly to 
re-tell his story. 

Farly that morning he had_ passed 
Ching on the San Francisco road, about 
seven miles out. The Chinaman was 
pushing a sort of pedlar’s truck containing 
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CHAPTER V. 


a large bundle, the shape of which, oddly 
enough at the time, suggested the idea of a 
child to the farmer. He had laughed at 
the absurdity of his own thought, and for- 
gotten all about the affair till, late in the 
day, hearing accidentally that my child 
and servant were missing, he came over 
at once with the information. There 
could be no doubt of the fugitive’s aim— 
he was making for the city, and once safe 
among the teeming thousands of the 
Chinese quarter he would be utterly be- 
yond pursuit. 

The only question was, Would he reach 
the goal before we could catch him up? 
and about that opinions differed. Some 
thought that with his twelve hours’ start 
he ought to have made the thirty-five 
miles between the rancheman’s farm and 
the Golden Gates ; but the general opinion 
was that, pushing a truck, however light, 
over the rough road, he could hardly have 
exceeded his two miles an hour. He would 
have done better, so far as speed was con- 
cerned, to have left the truck and carried the 
child; but then he would run the risk of 
being stopped by any chance passer, and 
detained to give an account of his charge. 

Anyhow, no time had been lost, horses 
had been sent for, and preparations made, 
and as soon as I had said a few parting 
words to Lucy we started. 

I went into Balfour's room, but could 
get no speech with him as he was almost 
in a state of coma; the doctor had been 
sent for, so I could do nothing more for 
him. 

We were a motley body as we rode off; 
many were railway gangers and small 
ranchemen, solid respectable men, but there 
was a good sprinkling of the loafer class, 
who were as much attracted by the ex- 
citement of the hunt as by sympathy. It 
seems ungracious to speak so of men who 
were helping me, whatever their motive, 
but so it was, as their actions soon 
showed. 

Our plan was to push on as fast as 
possible through the night, and whenever 


we passed any cross road to detach a 
couple of men to search it. By this 
means the main body would not be 
delayed, and might hope to reach the out- 
skirts of San Francisco about midnight. 
We should probably overshoot our man, 
as he would be nearly certain to either get 
a bed at some ranche, or (far more likeiy) 
rest through the night in the woods, after 
his long tramp on unaccustomed feet and 
rough roads. We could then rest till 
daybreak and come slowly back along the 
road, keeping a sharp look-out. This 
was a very good plan in theory, but there 
was no one with an authority sufficient to 
compel obedience to it, and when it came 
to breaking off from the main body, and 
hunting up a “blind alley” on a bare 
chance of being useful, the rougher 
members of the posse absolutely declined. 
The consequence was that, by the time 
we reached our destination the weeding 
out of the better men in this way had left 
me with a score of the roughest characters 
in the West, leavened with only a very few 
reliable men. 

After the first hour darkness came on 
with Californian rapidity, and we had 
rough riding for some time ; but about ten 
o'clock the moon rose, and the rest of the 
journey was got over at a sharp pace, for 
we had no need to spare our horses. 
Soon after midnight we reached our 
objective, a small ranche, half tavern, half 
farmhouse, about five miles outside 
‘Frisco. It was useless to go farther, for 
it would have needed a regiment to patrol 
the roads and cross roads that ramify 
outside a great city. I ought to have 
said that when starting we sent to the 
sheriff asking him to wire to the ’Frisco 
police to watch the suburbs, but we 
placed little reliance on this, for the wire 
running through a rough and woody 
country was generally out of repair in 
some part of its length. So that if we were 
not ahead of our man we might pretty 
safely reckon that he had got to earth. 

Knocking the proprietor up, we turned 


our horses into the paddock and disposed 
ourselves to pass the night as best we 
might, two or three volunteering to watch 
the road with me in case our man should 
try to steal a night march on us. Some 
threw themselves on beds, sofas, or floor, 
to snatch an hour or two's sleep, but the 
majority sat down to while away the 
short remains of darkness at cards. 

Drink, too, flowed freely, and soon 
ribald song and jest began to act on my 
tortured spirit like vinegar on nitre. 

“ Best go back up the road a bit, Cap.” 
said one of my companions, a rough old 
“ forty-niner,” ‘ those fools will scare the 
yellerbelly back if he comes in earshot of 
ther howlin’.” 

It was a kindly meant attempt to draw 
me from the spot, and done with more 
tact than was promised by Dave's rather 
unprepossessing exterior. So we went 
some hundred yards back, end sat down 
in the shadow of the trees by the road- 
side, listening for the pit-pat of steps that 
came not. 

How the slow hours dragged on! I 
thought as I sat there, with hopes and 
fears for my darling, and pity for my 
poor wife, chasing each other in endless 
succession through my mind, that that 
night would never end. 

Not a sound broke the stillness save 
the occasional distant call of some night 
bird, and the deep and regular breathing 
of my companions, which told that the 
hard day and quiet night were having 
their natural consequence. But gradually 
the air grew colder, the silent forest 
behind me began to break into voice, and 
finally, with the sudden bound of the 
tropics, the great sun sprang over the 
horizon. 

My companions had been awoke by the 
chill preceding the dawn, and I was for 
starting the instant it was light; but the 
wily old pioneer held me back. 

“It's poor policy, Cap,” he observed, 
“to overrun your fox; he's most likely 
slept in the woods, back a good bit from 
the road, and if we start too soon we shall 
risk passin’ him before he gets fairly into 
it again.” So the sun had risen some 
time before we found ourselves fairly on 
the back track, the majority rather flushed 
and inclined to be noisy. But one or 
two of the sober old settlers and Indian 
fighters came to the front in the way men 
with brains will do when there’s work to 
be done, and the singing and horseplay 
was stopped off sharply. Under their 
instructions a couple of us rode on half a 
mile in advance of the main body, scout- 
ing as carefully as videttes at every turn 
or fall of the road. Proceeding in this 
way, it may be guessed we didn’t get on 
very fast—in fact, it took us two hours to 
get over the five miles between our 
halting place and a narrow but deep and 
rapid stream we had crossed the night 
before. Here Dave, who had gradually 
fallen into the position of leader, called a 
halt for breakfast. ‘In fact, we'd best 
fix up here altogether,” he said; “ the cuss 
must cross at this ford, for ther’s narey 
another for miles, and if we keep stringin’ 
along the road he may see us first and 
vamoose into the forest.” 

The horses were accordingly sent back 
some distance under a guard, lest they 
should betray us by neighing, and we dis- 
posed ourselves in ambush along the sides 

of the road. The ford was the centre of 
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an oval clearing in the forest, about a 
quarter of a mile long, and some three 
hundred yards wide, doubtless caused 
by the young trees having been con- 
tinually trampled down, for the road 
here followed a part of the old buffalo 
path, and this ford was the place at which 
countless herds of these huge animals had 
crossed the stream twice every year for 
ages upon ages. 

Slowly as we had moved, we seemed to 
have been too quick for our prey, for we 
lay there watching for over an hour with- 
out anything offering to our eyes or ears. 
At last, when most of the party had 
dropped asleep, and just as I was on the 
point of begging Davetolet me go forward, 
or backward, or doanything rather than lie 
here eating my heart out, a low “ ssshhh ” 
from a watcher near told that his trained 
senses had caught a sound not belonging 
to any one of the myriad undertones of 
the forest. Even then I could hear 
nothing, nor did I up to the very moment, 
several minutes later, when the unmis- 
takable form of Ching showed itself at the 
farther edge of the glade. He was still 
wheeling his barrow, and it was the occa- 
sional scroop from this which had caught 
my neighbour's ear. 

“Now we've got the devil,” murmured 
8 voice near me; but the speaker was a 
tritle premature, for the fugitive seemed 
in no haste to cross the stream. 

Instead of this, he took off his heavy 
boots, which had doubtless galled his feet 
cruelly, for Ching, as a rule, wore only the 
lightest and loosest of slippers, and pro- 
ceeded to cool his blisters in the stream. 

After sitting a few moments he rose 
and went to the truck, from which he took 
out the bundle it contained, and proceeded 
to unwrap its mummy-like casings. In 
so doing his figure hid his burden from 
my anxious eyes, and it was not till he 
had finished his task, and gone back to 
his bath that I could be quite sure it was 
indeed Dolly. The sight lifted so tre- 
mendous a load off my heart that for 
some minutes a film seemed to cover my 
eyes, and I could not have seen a yard 
before me to have saved my life. 

When I had recovered myself suffi- 
ciently to again see what was passing, 
Dolly was picking flowers She was 
evidently thoroughly enjoying her liberty 
after her long cramping ride, and her 
silvery laughter and cries of joy as she 
came upon fresh treasures among the 
gorgeous Californian flowers which 
studded the waterside showed that, what- 
ever the fate determined for her by her 
abductors, she had not yet been ill-treated. 
In fact, whenever a joyful squeal told of 
some fresh wonder in gaudy colouring 
turning up, it was invariably taken to 
Ching, and held up to him for smelling 
and approval in a way that proved captor 
and captive to be on the best of terms. 

So far so good; but my nerves were too 
high strung to enjoy the beauties of the 
scene after the first few moments of relief, 
and the child was far from being in my 
arms yet. The trees came much nearer 
the water's edge on the farther side of 
the river than they did on ours, and if we 
had attempted to rush in, there would 
have been ample time for the Chinaman 
to seize the child and plunge into the 
depths of the forest long before we could 
get across the ford, which was by no 
means an easy one. I turned to seek 
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advice from Dave, who had become my 
sheet-anchor, but I could see him nowhere, 
though he had been at my elbow five 
minutes before. Some of the more im- 
patient among my companions were 
fingering their guns suggestively ; but the 
child was too close for shooting to be safe, 
and besides, if a volley had been fired, 
and the man missed, or only slightly 
wounded (which was quite possible at the 
distance), we should have been worse off 
than ever. So there was nothing to do 
but wait with what patience we could 
command, let the tension be what it 
might. 

At last the Chinaman took his feet out 
of the water, and began to make his pre- 
parations for resuming his journey. But 
now a strange interruption took place, for 
as Ching turned his back partly to the 
river, a dark form rose slowly from the 
water and crawled up the bank only a few 
yards from him. The next instant Dave 
and the Chinaman were rolling on the 
grass in a desperate struggle. 

The old rancheman had slipped away the 
instant Ching showed signs of halting, had 
followed the wood round to the river and 
swam across it, then waded down under 
the shelter of the low bluffs till he was 
near enough to give the fugitive no chance 
of carrying off the child. This done he 
had stood concealed, with his head only 
out of the water, till the Chinaman’s 
turning had given him the chance he so 
ably seized. A general helter-skelter rush 
was made for the struggling pair, but it 
was needless, for when we reached them 
Dave was kneeling on his foeman’s back 
and tranquilly tying his hands together. 
Dolly was screaming with fright at the 
struggle, and the rush of strange men, but 
soon became quieter in my arms, while 
the unhappy captive was dragged roughly 
to his feet, and stood with a dazed look in 
the midst of a savage group. 

For a few minutes I could spare no 
thought for anything but my recovered 
treasure, but as the first transports sub- 
sided, the memory of the poor mother at 
home came over me, and I turned 
anxiously to beg Dave to urge on the 
horses that we might make an immediate 
start. 

“All right, Cap,” said that worthy, in 
reply to my not very clear torrent of 
thanks and entreaties. “I thought o’ 
that; ther just bringin’ yer pony up; you 
goon full tilt with the baby, an’ we'll 
foller as soon as we’re through with our 


job.” 


“What do you mean?” I asked, inno- 
cently enough; “ what have you to wait 
for?” 

“We're goin’ to put up a little signpost 
on one of these trees, I guess, jest to warn 
Chinese and other niggers agin meddlin’ 
wi’ white children ;” and seeing that I still 
missed his meaning the old pioneer 
glanced up to the branches of the great 
cottonwood that towered ‘above us, and 
then at a lariat that one of the men was 
critically examining. 

“No, Dave!” I exclaimed, as the 
truth burst upon me. “ You don't mean 
to murder the man ?"” 

“Murder be hanged—as he'll be,’ 
answered Dave composedly. ‘A Chiny- 
man’s small murder at the best o’ times, 
an’ when he can’t keep his hands off 
white children I guess it’s not far from a 
good action.” 
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“But you may be sure that that poor 
lad was not the real criminal,” I replied 
hastily, for the full danger of the situation 
began to dawn on me. “ He was only a 
tool in the hands of another, and if you 
kill him how will you trace that other?” 

“Ther may be somethin’ in that, Cap,” 
answered Dave; “ anyhow, ther’s no harm 
in askin’ the cuss a few questions, and if 
he answers ’em properly, we may keep 
him till we've caught the big brother.” 

Dave accordingly went over to the 
group by the prisoner, and was soon 
engaged in warm discussion. Disregard- 
ing his parting entreaties to hurry off 
home with the child and leave them to 
deal with the Chinaman, I sat down with 
my recovered treasure, and set myself to 
try and clear the last traces of fright from 
her mind. So engrossed was I in this 
task that I took littlg heed of what was 
going on in the crowd behind me till the 
sound of my own name shouted out made 
me look towards them. ‘‘ Come here, Cap,” 
called Dave, beckoning to me, evidently 
in a state of great excitement, 

I accordingly walked over, still carrying 
Dolly, who clung tighter to me at the 
sight of the flushed and scowling faces 
around her. 

“Has he confessed?” I asked, as I 
stepped into the group. 

“Ob, yes, he’s confessed,” answered 
Dave, “ an’ made things a sight wuss than 
they were afore. Look here, Cap, have 
you or your boss had any quarrel with 
Yen Lung, the Chinese headman in 
Wyborn?” 

“T believe,” said I, after a moment’s 
thought as to how much I was justified in 
saying, “ that there is bad blood between 
Mr. Balfour and him.” 

“Td heerd so,” resumed Dave, “and 
that agrees with the varmint’s tale so fur. 
Now comes the queer part of his tale; he 
says nothing would suit Yen but murder- 
ing the boss, and murdering him in some 
way nobody ever thought of afore. Now 
that don’t sound jest cocker, for a China- 
man don’t usually take much trouble to 
put in fancy touches; a stab in the dark, 
or a dose of arsenic, is his way of gettin’ 
square ginerally.” 

But if Dave could see no reagon for 
Yen’s desire to keep out of the beaten 
track I could, as I remembered how much 
depended for him on Balfour’s death 
Bongo “natural” one. “Go on,” I 

ed. 

“Well, after castin’ about in his mind 
a bit, he buys out the laundryman that 
washes for your house, and puts one of 
his own fellows in his place.” 
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The memory of the extravagant price 
paid for the old man’s business 
through my mind at this, but I said 
nothing. “Then, as soon as they got to 
know which were your boss’s duds, they 
just washed ’em with a parcel of things 
they got from a yaller fever horspital, and 
sent 'em home, an’ this fellow reckons 
that’s what's the matter with him now.” 

“But,” I exclaimed, “ how can that tale 
be true ?—there’s not a fever hospital in 
the State.” 

“There's plenty in New Orleans tho’,” 
answered Dave, “and there’s express 
trains between Wyborn and there twice a 
week.” “The Blackguards!” broke out 
Dave, his voice rising half an octave, as a 
new view of the case took possession of 
his mind, “they takes to civ'lisation 
kindly ‘nough when it suits their own 
crooked ways. Wall! now comes another 
part of the story that ye can believe or 
not, just as suits ye; this fellow says that 
the new laundryman, bein’ a friend o’ his, 
give him a hint, so’s he might save his 
own carcass, but he, bein’ fond o’ your 
baby, and seein’ she was always in the 
boss's room, was feared she might catch 
the fever, an’ so he stole her, meanin’ to 
keep her at ’Frisco till the bother was 
over, an’ then send her back, if so be you 
and yer wife was still livin’, which he 
rather misdoubted. Now, whether all 
that yarn’s true or not don’t matter a 
straw; accordin’ to his own showin’ he 
might have prevented a white man’s 
murder an’ didn’t do it, so he deserves 
hangin’ for that if nothin’ else, and he’ll 
get his deserts.” 

Knowing Ching’s affection for Dolly, 
what seemed incredible to Dave was 
feasible enough to me, and for the first 
time since his capture I looked with deep 
interest at the culprit. A sorry sight he 
presented. 

His clothes were in tatters, and his 
body bruised and bleeding from the rough 
treatment he had received. One arm 
hung limp by his side, while from the 
hand still dangled a loop of raw hide 
which had been used as a rough tourniquet, 
and the blood dripping from the split 
fingers showed how ruthlessly it had been 
applied. Still, though the heaving chest 
and sweat bedabbled face marked, no less 
than the crushed hand, how severe had 
been the torture, he stood among his 
persecutors with the patient endurance of 
his race— 


“Mute as a fox midst mangling hounds.” 


My heart went out to the man who had 
suffered so much for my child’s sake, and 
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turning to the crowd I pleaded for his life 
with all the eloquence I could command. 
I might as well have spoken to the angry 
sea! One or two showed some slight 
sympathy as I pointed out the bright side 
of Ching’s conduct, but the majority were 
utterly callous. As I said before, most of 
those around me were of the loafing class, 
and on these my efforts were thrown 
away. 

The dull prejudice of race, the hatred of 
the casual worker for the man who under- 
sells him, and above all, the craving of 
brutalised natures for excitement, no 
matter at what cost to another, all com- 
bined to steel their hearts. 

At first I was listened to in sullen 
silence, but presently angry interruptions 
commenced, increasing in volume and 
passion as I went on. 

Finally matters were brought to a crisis 
by one of my auditors, who had been 
busying himself in forming a noose on 
@ raw hide rope. ‘ Now, boys,” he ex- 
claimed, throwing it over Ching’s neck as 
he spoke, “we've had jaw enough; of 
course the boss don’t want his Chinaman 
hanged—spiles the labor market, ye know. 
But that’s no reason we shed be murdered 
gratis; so string up the cuss, and have 
done with it.” 

I looked round in despair; resistance 
to the popular will was not only useless 
but dangerous, but every manly instinct 
forbade me giving up without one last 
attempt, and I hastily unclasped Dolly’s 
arms from my neck toput her down. The 
little one looked round, and, frightened at 
the rough and angry faces about her, 
endeavoured to again clasp me; this I 
prevented by keeping her at arm's length, 
and in so doing held her close to the 

risoner. Unable to reach me, and find- 
ing herself close to the only other face she 
knew, Dolly naturally enough flung her 
arms around Ching, and buried her little 
face in his neck. The more I pulled, the 
tighter she clung, and after one or two 
efforts I desisted. 

As I left go of the child I became aware 
of @ sudden hush that had fallen on all 
around, in marked contrast to the babel of 
a minute before. Rough and brutal as 
were the spectators of this little scene, 
they were not utterly devoid of all feelings, 
and the trust and affection of the innocent 
child were clear enough to appeal to the 
dullest mind. It was a sight, too, which 
had nothing in it to arouse the combative 
instincts, as a man is apt to do when 
arguing against the opinions of his 
auditors. 

(To be continued.) 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES IN INDIA. 


By Lrevr.-GeneraL Sir FREDERICK MIDDLETON, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


‘x those days, when railways did not exist, 
block ice, which was largely imported, 
was not procurable at any distance from 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, and the up- 
country stations were dependent on them- 
selves for the means of cooling their drinks. 
‘Consequently.they made their own ice. As 
the thermometer never went down to freezing 
point this might appear an impossibility. 
But it was not, and ice was made in the 
following manner. 


PART It. 


Thousands of very shallow earthenware 
saucers were arranged on numerous long, 
low, narrow banks of mud, strewed over with 
straw, parallel to each other, and far enough 
apart to admit of a man walking between 

em. In the evening “ bhistis” passed 
down these rows, spirting about a large table- 
spoonful of water into each saucer. The 
extreme coolness of the night air after the 
heat of the day caused this water to evaporate 
very rapidly, leaving in each saucer a small 


film of ice. These films were carefully col- 
lected before dawn by bands of coolies, who 
made it into balls as they went on, and con- 
veyed it to the large ice-house, where it was 
stored for the coming hot season. Naturally, 
the dust blowing about got mixed with the 
ice, making the balls look like mud balls. 
This, however, was of no consequence, as 
everything was cooled in bottles, which were 
arranged in the ice-basket so as to each touch 
the lump of ice. Every establishment had 

{its own 
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its own basket, something like a beehive, 
covered with wadded cotton stuff, into which 
your coolie—who went to the “ burruf khana,”” 
ice house, before dawn — deposited your shares 
of ice rolled up in a blanket. Your khitmut- 
gar later on rolled the ice up in a cloth, 
beating it round with a piece of wood, and 
tying a piece of string round the cloth, 
repeating this operation every time he took 
a bottle from the basket. The khit was 
generally held responsible for the due care 
of the ice basket, but the great swells and 
our messes had a servant almost especially 
for this duty, called the “ Abdar,” who, how- 
ever, waited at table also. 

“ Burruf pani ”—iced water —is a necessity 
for Europeans in India, though a glass of it 
taken away from under the punkah does bring 
out prickly heat; but the lower-class natiyes 
do not care for it, in fact, do not like ity 
They like ‘“thunda pani’’-—cold .water—- 
drawn fresh from the well. As a rule the 
natives do not drink anything but water, 
and they are therefore particular about it. 
I remember that, when we were ordered to 
change stations, my old bearer would tell 
me that the new station was “atchha” or 
“karab”—good or bad—according to the 
quality of the water they got there. 

T always used to train and ride my own 
horses, for in those days I actually had a 
waist, and could ride 10 stone 7 Ibs., saddle, 
bridle, and all! Selim was a light grey 
entire Arab, rising 5, standing about 14 
hands 2 inches, and perfect in shape. He 
was very fast and a capital jumper, but a 
little inclined to fight with other horses. On 
one occasion, in & match against a brother 
officer's horse, I was just beaten on the post, 
and, before I could stop him, Selim attacked 
his successful rival, who immediately joined 
battle. We riders both slipped off behind, 
and had great difficulty in separating the 
combatants, who, however, did more damage 
to our saddles than to themselves. Though 
Selim was pugnacious with his fellow-quad- 
rupeds, with human bipeds he was most 
gentle. With me he was tame as a dog, and 
used to pass most of the day during the hot 
weather in the hall of my bungalow. He 
would walk into my bedroom in the morning 
and wake me by gently putting one of his 
forefeet on the bed, and would come to me 
when I called him, and lay down at a pull 
of his bridle and a touch on the knee. 

The racecourse naturally presented a 
slightly different appearance to an English 
one. The natives, in their white and coloured 
robes and “ puggrees ”—turbans—mingled 
with the red-coated soldiery, brightened up 
the scene, and made up for the absence of 
booths and flags. The native jockeys, with 
their mako sany-coloured faces and boot-tops 
of the same hue, were but sorry represen- 
tatives of the smart businesslike looking 
English jockeys. They were light enough in 
person, but had heavy hands and bad seats, 
and when mounted reminded one of the 
racing monkeys at a circus. They were 
principally employed by the few wealthy 
natives who indulged in horse-racing, the 
Europeans generally riding for themselves. 
These natives’ horses were not usually for- 
midable adversaries, though often good 
animals, as their ideas of feeding horses in 
training were peculiar, “ goor”—a sort of 
coarse sugar—being largely given. They 
considered that a horse should be made fat, 
or, as they call it, “ musbut ”—strong—for 
racing, and generally gave their racers a feed 
shortly before starting! 

The noblemen and officials from Lueknow 
frequently ran horses at our races, and 
among them was a black gentleman who was 
the principal guardian of the King of Oude’s 
harem. He was a gigantic “ habshee ’— 
negro—with a most fiendish and hideous 
countenance, who paid long prices for his 
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horses, but never wena race. He attended 
the last meeting I was present at in 1850, 
dressed in most gorgeous habiliments, which 
only made his ugliness more conspicuous. I 
saw this man again at the siege of Lucknow. 
He was then lying on his back at the foot 
of the ‘ Kaiser-bagh "—the king’s palace -- 
nearly stripped, with a bullet through his 
brain, a fearful and a gruesome sight. He 
had before receiving his quietus caused con- 
siderable loss to our attack, firing from a 
tower above with a long-range rifle, which 
he handled with fatal skill. 

One morning I was awakened very early 
by 8 noise as though a gong was being beaten 
in my compound. I called to my bearer, 
who informed me that one of my syces had 
been bitten by a cobra, and they were trying 
to save his life by preventing him from going 
to sleep. Iran out, and found a man drag- 
ging the poor “syce’"’ up and down the 
compound at a trot by means of a rope 
fastened round his waist, while another was 
following beating with a knotted rope on a 
“ chillumchee ”—large brass washhand basin 
—securely fastened on the back of the poor 
wretch to prevent his being flayed by the 
knotted rope. The victim looked very green 
and frightened, and kept begging to be 
allowed to stop and sleep. Every now and 
then a short halt was allowed, to administer 
a draught of John Exshaw’s brandy mixed 
with some “Liquor ammonia,” which I 
luckily had by me, the running being st: adily 
renewed after each stoppage. This was kept 
up until the syce had disposed of a bottle of 
brandy and all the ammonia, by which time 
he was in a profuse perspiration. He was 
then rolled up in a blanket and allowed to 
sleep, which he did for eight or nine hours. 
On awakening he was much better, though 
he was very weak and dazed. In a few days 
he was all right again and went to his work. 
He remained in my service until I left India, 
and was never sick or sorry. 

Whether the snake that bit him was a 
cobra or not I cannot say, but he had evi- 
dently been bitten by a venomous snake of 
some kind. Natives, lying about as they do 
on the ground at night with little or no 
clothes on, are much more likely to be bitten 
by snakes than Europeans. Indeed, I do not 
remember, during my whole career in India, 
hearing of a single European being bitten. 
Every year the Government returns show a 
long list of natives reported as having died 
from snake-bites. I find by an old book of 
newspaper cuttings of mine, that in 1881 
18,670 persons were reported killed by snakes, 
and that 254,968 snakes were killed, nearly 
100,000 rupees being paid by Government for 
their destruction. 

It is said that sometimes the wily Hindoo 
collects the eggs of venomous serpents, hatches 
them out, and keeps the young snakes until 
big enough to enable him to claim the 
Government reward! It is also said that 
often deaths by poison are made to appear as 
if caused by snake-bites, and are reported as 
such to the Government. 

Among the atmospheric agréments of 
Cawnpore not the least remarkable are its 
dust storms, which arise with great rapidity 
and denseness. I was caught by one just as 
I entered the compound of a bungalow where 
I was going to have tiffin, and so instan- 
taneous and solid was the darkness that I 
was unable to find the bungalow, though not 
fifty yards off, and after a few futile attempts 
was constrained to sit in my buggy with my 
head covered until the storm had cleared off. 
I then found that I was at the back of the 
bungalow, uncomfor‘ably close to a large 
“ tulao” or tank of s.ater. 

During my stay at Cawnpore I did a little 
in wild animal taming. I first tried my hand 
with a “neelghai,” a large species of deer of 
@ greyish blue colour, with certain bovine 


attributes, hence its name “ neel”—blue— 
“ghai"—cow. It became quite tame and 
sociable, but in an evil moment I tried to ride 
it, and failed wofully, as it bucked me off, and 
then tried to impale me with its nasty little 
sharp horns. After that it would never let 
me near it, and I was obliged to get rid of it. 
I next tried a tiger cub, but after a few 
months it tried to cat me, and I had to send 
it away to a native gentleman’s menagerie. 

I then tried a smaller sort of pet, a“ man- 
gouse,” or * mongoose,” asit is called in India, 
which was a great success. The mongoose 
is the same as the Egyptian ichneumon, the 
devourer of crocodile’s eggs, and is a kind of 
ferret. It isa bitter enemy to snakes, rats, 
scorpions, centipedes, ctc., and is therefore 
8 useful household pet in India. It became 
quite tame, and ran about my bungalow like 
a cat, slaying divers scorpions, centipedes, 
and such like. One day it signalised itself 
by killing a cobra without receiving any vital 
injury itself, though twice bitten by the 
snake. There are two ideas in India regard- 
ing the mongoose and snakes. The one is 
that it is naturally snake-bite proof; the 
other, that it renders itself so by eating a 
certain herb after it has been bitten. My 
mongoose was certainly bitten and as certainly 
ate no herb afterwards, as the combat took 
place in a room, where it remained until next 
morning. The only food it took during that 
time was the snake itself, as nothing but the 
head remained. It certainly Jooked a little 
seedy after the fight, its hair standing up on 
end, but next morning it was as bright and 
spry as ever, and never seemed a bit the 
worse for the bites. 

Myself, I hardly believe that the mongoose 
is really snake-bite proof, but think it prob- 
ably owes its immunity to its long thick hair 
and its activity. The instant the two 
hereditary enemies join issue, the snake 
assumes the defensive, coiled up with head 
upraised and ready to strike. Its nimble 
adversary dances close around it, like a 
cooper round a cask, making feigned attacks, 
the snake striking each time, ever and again 
reaching only the hair. By this means the 
snake is led to exhaust his poison supply, 
and when at the right time the mongoose 
closes, the bite he may receive is compara- 
tively innocuous. 

I had a wonderful dog here, a strong power- 
ful yellow terrier, by name Sulky, who had 
“omnicidal mania,’ except for humans, 
horses, and dogs, which he never molested. 
Whenever let loose, he went for the first 
animal he could see. Once he fastened on 
to the hind leg of a commissariat elephant 
which happened to be passing. Another 
time he killed a “ dhoby’s ” donkey. Again, 
he fastened on to a young hyena brought by 
a native for sale. He was badly mauled in 
this encounter, but it did not improve his 
manners, for he attacked a jackal soon after 
under similar circumstances, and killed it 
outright; and a jackal requires a good deal 
of killing, as he will feign death perfectly, 
and hours after pull himself together and 
sneak off. As I had constantly to pay for 
these atrocities, and he tried to kill my 
mongoose, I had to get rid of Sulky. 

At the end of 1850 the 96th was ordered to 
proceed to Lahore, the capital of the Punjaub, 
which had then been recently annexed by 
the Indian Government. We were not averse 
to wandering farther afield in search of 

astures new, and started on our march with 
light hearts. Since the introduction of the 
“iron horse ” into India the system of march- 
ing infantry by road is, I believe, gradually 
going out; more’s the pity, for divers good 
Teasons, one being the healthful pleasure a 
march affords to all concerned. 

The tents used generally by unmarried 
officers were styled “hill tents.” They were 
single-poled, with double tops and “ kanats” 


—walls. The usual equipment consisted of 
a“ charpoy “—native bedstead—formed of 
a light frame on four stout legs, the frame 
being made into a mattress by means of cord 
or broad cotton web tape closely interlaced,a 
Piece of matting to lie on when it was hot,a 
small mosquito net, sheets, a couple of 
blankets, and a “ rezai ’—a sort of counter- 
pane made of cotton stuff thickly wadded, as 
the nights were often cold ; a ‘‘chillumchee ” 
—brass wasbhand basin—with folding tripod 
stand; a folding table and chair; a “ sat- 
tringee’’—cotton rug—for the floor; aleathern 
strap with hooks for the tent pole, and a 
couple of camel or bullock trunks or 
“petarrahs.”’ The former were strong 
trunks with hollowed sides, and joined by 
strong leathern straps, so that they could be 
put pannier fashion on a camel or bullock ; 
the latter being square tin boxes, painted 
green, with pyramidical tops. Most of the 
tents and personal baggage were carried on 
the march by the intelligent “ hathi”— 
elephant—or the malodorous ‘oont” -- 
camel, and the heavy luggage by “ hackeries ” 
—native carts —drawn by two “ bails’ —oxen. 
The “ petarrahs,” one slung at each end of a 
stout bamboo, were carried on the shoulder 
of a “ bhangy wallah ’—native carrier. 

As even in the winter months in India tne 
sun is powerful at midday, we always started 
on our march long before daylight, thus 
having the road to ourselves, and generally 
arriving at our camping ground before it 
became hot, the marches averaging thirteen 
miles a day, with a halt on Sundays. Our 
bugles usually sounded “ the rouse ” at about 
3 a.m., and instantly the silence that had per- 
vaded thecamp is broken. The‘ Kalassies *’ 
—tent pitchers —begin to tap the ‘“meks'"— 
tent pegs; the native servants to shout for 
one another at the top of their voices, “ Ai 
Ram bux-gee,” and so on; the soldiers to talk 
loudly and shout ; the horses and“ tattoos "— 
native ponies—to neigh and scream, and the 
ungreased wheels of the “‘ hackeries "’ to creak 
and groan as they are moved up to receive 
their loads, accompanied by the shrieks and 
yells of their “ gharriwans ''—drivers. The 
noisy and ill-conditioned camel, ceasing his 
usual gurgle and bubble, begins to murmur 
and grumble, probably at the thought of the 
load about to be put on his back, and gives 
vent to heartrending groans when made to 
kneel to receive it, doing his best to impede 
the men loading him by bending his long 
flexible neck backwards, and making fierce 
dabs at them with open mouth, displaying 
his formidable yellow fangs, and diffusing 
abroad his fetid breath. Occasionally the 
troublesome brute varies his proceedings, and, 
suddenly rising from his kneeling position 
before his load is made fast, rushes madly off, 
scattering its sometimes multifarious con- 
tents all over the camp in his wild career. 

The intelligent and more amiable elephant 
tarely makes himself remarkable on these 
occasions. At the simple order of his 
“ mahout’—driver—“ Arra! bhait, bhait ”— 
“Hi! sit down, sit down ”’—he quietly settles 
down on the ground, more suo, his fore- 
legs stretched out in front, and his hindlegs 
in rear of him, and receives his load in 
silence, but he will remonstrate by trumpet- 
ing if on trying to rise he finds it too heavy. 
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Amid all this din and noise the young 
British officer sleeps calmly on until aroused 
by his faithful bearer, who knowing, probably 
by experience, that it is not quite safe to 
arouse a sleeping sahib too suddenly, creeps 
into the tent and up to the foot of the bed, 
murmuring in a low tone, ‘ Sahib, sahib, 
bugel hogaya”"—‘‘ Sir, sir, the bugle has 
gone.” After repeating this remark two or 
three times, generally without producing 
much effect, he quietly takes hold of the 
sahib’s foot, which he gently “ mullaos ’— 
rubs and presses—at the same time keeping 
well on guard against a sudden kick-out from 
the sleeper. At last the sahib is aroused, 
and with a reluctant yawn he rises, makes 
his toilet, and steps out of his tent, probably 
just as the pole is about to be let go, the 
walls having been already taken down even 
before he is dressed. 

I may mention here that, so angelic was 
my temper when awakened, my bearer never 
tried the “massage dodge” with me, but 
used quietly to put on my socks, using the 
same formula about the bugle having gone, 
and I never kicked at him but once, and 
then I missed him and damaged my big toe 
against the leg of the “‘ charpoy.” 

The appearance presented by a camp at 
that early hour is somewhat chaotic. Though 
it is still pitch-dark beyond, the camp itselt 
is partially and fitfully illumined by the 
numerous fires made by the soldiers and 
natives of rubbish and straw, and the smoke 
hangs low over the cold camping ground, 
the men and animals looming large as they 
flit hither and thither, apparently without 
any object. The ground is strewed about 
with beds, chairs, tables, boxes, etc.; the 
white tents, some still standing, some on the 
point of falling, and some already down, 
gleam through the semi-darkness and give 
an air of confusion and disorder to the scene. 
But order evolves itself out of this apparent 
disorder. The 1,500 or 2,000 sojourners 
move off with their impedimenta into 
the darkness, and in an hour the camp 
ground is deserted, and falls into the posses- 
sion of the “ pariahs ’'—native dogs from 
the villages—and the foul-feeding “ chils” 
and “gidars”—kites and jackals—those 
useful and ubiquitous Indian scavengers, 
who now cautiously appear on the scene, 
and soon begin to snarl and fight with one 
another over the garbage spread about. 

The officers, having had a gulp of tea or 
coffee, join their companies, and the regi- 
ment is marched off, the band playing a 
lively air, which is continued for a short 
time, when the order “ March at ease” is 
given. The smokers then light up, and 
singing, talking, and chaffing become the 
order of the day. Gradually all this ceases, 
and, as a rule, for a short time before dawn, 
when it becomes very cold, the men proceed 
on their way in perfect silence, and but for 
the sound of their rhythmical tramp, might 
be taken for a phantom regiment. The 


universal silence is occasionally slightly 
broken by the stumbling or falling down of 
a& man in the ranks, but no laughing or 
chafing from his comrades follows, as it 
inevitably would were they conscious, and 
the half-dazed man picks himself up and 
goes quietly on again without a word. As 
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soon as day breaks the silence breaks 
also, and the talking, singing, etc., are 
renewed. 

I do not know if others have done so, but 
I have constantly remarked this curious 
habit of infantry apparently sleeping on the 
march in India. I have myself felt on these 
occasions that I have been moving mechani- 
cally, and unconscious of what had been 
going on around me. This drowsy feeling is 
probably a good deal induced by the cold at 
that particular period of the day, a cold 
which, though not actually frosty, is felt 
keenly: owing to the open state of the pores 
of the skin. Until the sun rose, we generally 
wore “mirzais”—red cotton greatcoats, 
wadded like the “ rezais,”’ but not so heavily. 
Of course it is not at all unusual for men on 
horseback to sleep on the march, cold or no 
cold. I have often done so, sleeping soundly 
for more than an hour at a time under a hot 
sun during the Indian Mutiny campaign, 
and felt quite refreshed after it. 

As a rule, a short halt is made every hour, 
and a longer one when half the march is 
completed. At this halt coffee, tea, and 
bread are usually served out, native cooks 
having been sent on to prepare them. Every 
officer in India possesses a horse or a tattoo— 
usually termed “tat ’—and in the 96th the 
officers were permitted to ride on the march 
if they chose. This was not allowed in some 
infantry regiments, but our old colonel 
encouraged it, as he liked to see his officers 
arrive fresh at the end of the march, as he 
wished them then to see to the pitching of 
their men’s tents, the issue of theirrations, etc. 
These duties performed, the ofticer took his 
bath, and sat down to a comfortable break- 
fast in the mess-tent. 

The usual arrangements for a bath in 
camp are simple and somewhat quaint. 
Having stripped and donned o pair of 
« jungheers ’’— bathing drawers—you step out 
of your tent, and, with bowed head, seat 
yourself on a large tent mallet laid on the 
ground. Your “bhisti” then appears on the 
scene, and stepping up behind you loosens 
the string round the neck of the “ mussuck,” 
allowing its cool and refreshing contents to 
gush and meander all over your heated body, 
and you rise from your mallet refreshed, like 
our old friend the giant from his slumbers. 
About this time, before or after breakfast, 
another important native functionary appears 
on the scene, viz. the “hajjam ” or “ nappi””— 
barber. The ‘ hajjamat ’—shaving opera- 
tion—like the “ gusl,” is generally carried 
out al fresco, The native barbers are, I 
believe, skilful, being able to shave a sleeping 
man without awaking or gashing him, but I 
do not speak from experience. Through life 
Ihave always shaved myself, and the man 
does not, or ever did, live who could say 
that he had pulled my nose. 

The two important functions, “ gusl” and 
haziri’’—bath and breakfast—having been 
brought to a successful conclusion, those 
who were not for any duty were freo for the 
day. Some started off bent on “ shikar "— 
sport; others rode out into the neighbour- 
hood ; while some loafed about the camp, 
and took a good deal of horizontal refresh- 
ment on their “ charpoys.” 

(To be continued.) 
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A GRUESOME HALF-HOLIDAY. 
By Buryett FatLow, 


Author of * When We Were Boys Together,” “ The Big Buttonhole Nuisance,” “ The Rook Stealers,” ete. 


RE was no lunch-basket to pack with 

“remains,” which consisted of some 
empty tins, and they were cast down the 
slope into the river. 

“It’s a pity we can’t get to the top of the 
keep,” said Jack, ‘so that some of us might 
have a chance of tumbling down and 
breaking our necks. The next best thing is 
the dungeons. Hullo! —breaking off sud- 
denly—"I don’t like the look of this 
customer.” 

The person alluded to, who suddenly 
appeared from behind a corner of the keep, 
was of far from pleasing appearance. He 
was in shabby attire, with thin white face and 
unshaven chin, eyes wandering furtively to 
and fro, and his boots a pair which might 
have been rescued from a wayside ditch. He 
eame boldly into our midst, surveyed us 
critically, and harshly asked : 

“S’pose you young gents knows as how 
you're a-trespassin’?” 

“ We thought pleasure-seekers were allowed 
to roam at will amongst the ruins,” calmly 
replied Jack. 

“Then you jest thought wrong. fy per- 
mission has to be obtained.” 

“Indeed!” said bold Jack. “Then, on 
behalf of myself and chums, I hasten to 
crave the required permission.” 

“Hum !"’ said the man ina most gruesome 
voice. 

Peter Grievous had recently been reading 
the story of a mythical giant who had a 
penchant for boys (hashed, or curried, or 
something; I forget just how they were 
served), and, confused by his ducking and 
the inconveniences attending upon his cut 
finger, must have thought the monster 
suddenly resuscitated in our midst! He gave 
a startled exclamation. 

“Wot’s the kiddy a-sayin’?”’ demanded 
the man, “I takes no cheek, you know.” 

“He was speaking in a dead Janguage,” 
Jack replied, with his usual effrontery. 
“Translated into plain English it was equal 
to saying that if you had been a few minutes 
earlier you might have lunched with us.” 

“That sounds better,” said the fellow. 
“So grub be all eaten up. Was grub ever 
long on hand when boys were about ?"’ and 
there was a pathetic ring in his voice. 
“Well,” he continued, “it just amounts to 
this: the keeper of these ruins (that's me) 
has got to be tipped, an’ if so be you stumps 
up in style the place is free to you for the 
rest of the afternoon.” 

Jack was undoubtedly more shrewd than 
the fellow bargained for; and he had to 
submit to the boy’s bold scrutiny for a full 
minute. Then Jack said: 

“You say that you are the keeper of theso 
ruins? What if we have the owner's per- 
mission to be here?”’ 

We could all see the fellow was discon- 
certed. 

“ That ’ud make a difference, to be sure,” 
he muttered. ‘ 

“It makes all the difference,” retorted 
Jack. ‘So you had better look out that the 
gamekeepers don’t require you to ‘stump 
up.” 

“ Be there any about?” asked the fellow 
anxiously. 

“Perhaps you had better look round and 
satisfy yourself. Come, boys, to the dun- 
geons!’’ And not giving the “ keeper” 
(who, as Jack had surmised, was bent on 
blackmailing us) time to renew his importu- 
nities, we rushed away in a body to the keep. 

We were some time finding our way to the 
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entrance to the dungeons. Jack suggested a 
light. We had brought a supply of candles 
and matches for this purpose. Unfortu- 
nately the box of matches had been en- 
trusted to Peter, and his ducking in the 
river had rendered them useless, So we 
bullied the grievous one until he howled 
again, which, however, as might have been 
supposed, did not kindle a light. 

A match or two were, however, unearthed 
from the depth of one boy’s pockets, and a 
start was made. 

The passage which communicated with the 
dungeons was excessively draughty, and 
match after match was blown out before a 
candle could be ignited. At last only one 
match remained. 

“We must go farther into the passage, 
out of the draught,” Jack said; and follow- 
ing his lead we shortly came to a heavy oak 
door, which still hung on its rusty hinges, 
and which swung back when Jack gave it 
a kick, disclosing a flight of stone steps 
which we concluded led down to the 
dungeons. 

The last match flared up grandly, anda 
candle was lit. 

“Now we must be careful,” said Jack, 
preparing to lead the way down the slippery 
steps. ‘It will be no joke if the light 
goes out when we are in the dungeons. No 
hanging back now,” as some of the boys 
began making excuses. “All in or all out 
is our motto, so just stick to it.” 

The timid were now ashamed to hang 
back, and we all followed our daring leader, 
many of us gaining new courage as we re- 
flected how Jack's reckless daring had often 
landed him safe and sound out of a difficulty. 

The farther we advanced, after descending 
the slimy stone steps, the more chilling 
became the effects of our surroundings. We 
entered dungeon after dungeon, each suc- 
ceeding one more damp, mouldy, and repel- 
ling, until Jack at last declared that we must 
be immediately under the river. 

“Ugh!” he presently cried. “ There's no 
enjoyment in this. I shall lose all interest 
in Scott's stirring poems if I remain here. 
Give me fresh air, sunshine, and freedom. 
Poor prisoners! Death's freedom must have 
been doubly welcome from here!” It was 
not often that Jack spoke in this strain (it was 
the seed, however, which made him—what he 
is), and he was always silent for a long 
time afterwards. 

So we turned back, and had almost reached 
the foot of the stone steps when Podgy Smith 
asked— 

“ How—how about that live skeleton we 
were going to take back for the muscum? ” 

“Why,” said Jack sharply, roused from a 
deep train of thought, “we will place a cers 
tain fat boy in the case instead.” 

Podgy subsided, and there was a laugh 
which momentarily cheered us. But it was 
the last sound of mirth for many a long 
hour! 

It was noticeable that certain boys who 
had brought up the rear were by no means 
backward leading the way out. Suddenly 
Jack tripped, and the candle was extin- 
guished. There was a howl of dismay as 
darkness fell upon us. 

“ Awfally sorry, you fellows,” said Jack; 
“but we are close to the steps, and can feel 
our way. Here, let me come to the front, 
and I'll keep talking to guide you. You can 
join bands.” 

In this way we proceeded cautiously, until 
we heard the sound of a falling body. Some 


of us thought our leader had fallen into a 
pitfall, but his voice soon reassured us. 

“Allright, you chaps! But take care of 
the bottom step; I've split it into fragments 
with my nose!” 

None of us laughed at his attempted wit, 
for it was no joke groping our way up those 
slippery steps. 

Jack presently remarked, “I’m sure I 
left the door open; I suppose it has swung 
to.” A moment later he cried, “ Why, it's 
securely fastened !"” 

And so it proved to be—by a secret spring, 
we judged, and so securely that it defied all 
our efforts to open it. 

Don’t think any worse of us, boys, that 
many gave way to despair. Some of us were 
little fellows, in whom the spirit of dread 
had been imbued by what had been encoun- 
tered in the dreary, evil-smelling dungeons. 
A few blamed Jack, and he did not resent it. 
Others set upon poor Peter for getting the 
matches wet. We were unanimous in 
saying that we might tolerate our position 
until discovered by friends if we had a 
light. 

“It's no use wrangling, chums,” presently 
said Jack. “Let us unite in trying to make 
the best of it. Now, it is utterly useless 
expending our strength on that door. We 
shall be missed from the school, a search 
made, and they will be sure to trace us here. 
So, you see, we have only to wait as patiently 
as we can. Then, I've been drying the 
matches in my trouser-pocket, and we shall 
be able to light a candle presently. We will 
occasionally all shout together, and fill up 
the intervals with fun.” 

Fresh confidence was inspired in us, and 
our lamentations ceased. Then we huddled 
together on the slimy steps, and Jack told 
story after story until we, in part, forgot our 
position. : 

All at once we were startled by a rustling 
and squeaking, and then numbers of tiny 
glittering specks pierced the darkness. 

“ Rats !” was the universal cry of horror. 
And in that single ejaculation was expressed 
all the nameless dread we felt. 

Doubtless the dark dungeons, and the 
proximity of the river, had formed a con- 
genial retreat and hunting-ground, so that 
they had accumulated in numbers until 
hunger had made them fearless. They had, 
no doubt, been kept at bay for a time by our 
voices, but growing bolder as their numbers 
increased were now advancing to the attack. 
Of course, it was Peter Grievous who occu- 
pied the bottom step. In a short time we 
heard him crying, “ Oh—oh—oh! They're 
biting me all over!” As ao fact, I believe 
one of the rats had run against his hand. 

At this critical juncture a light suddenly 
burst upon us. Jack had succeeded in light- 
ing one of the candles. Whether jt was the 
sudden glare, our numbers, the shouting we 
set up, or all combined, I cannot say, but the 
rats retreated, and we breathed again. 

But we were not yet out of the dungeon. 
We had only a limited supply of candles. 
What would happen if we were not released 
by the time they had been consumed? It 
Was @ gruesome thought. 

I will not linger over the miseries of the 
succeeding hours, lightened as they were by 
Jack's earnest words; for his courage and 
trust in a Higher Power never failed him. 

Vainly we strained our ears for a response 
to our frequent shouts. Jack's watch told us 
that the day was done, and night at hand. 
And our last candle was fast burning it- 


self out! It was pitiful to see the way we 
gathered round it, that no breath of air might 
cause it to gutter, and thus hasten the end. 
It was simply fixed on one of the steps, im- 
bedded in its own grease. It seemed to burn 
out with lightning rapidity. It was now only 
an inch in length . . . only halfaninch . . . 
the wick spluttered feebly in a pool of grease 
of its own forming. Jack attempted to set 
it up with a piece of match . . . and it died 
out with a final sputter and serpent-like hiss ! 

“ Heaven help us now!" was the hushed, 
awed greeting which saluted the darkness of 
our terrible prison. 

In a short time those glittering spots again 
appeared. (I have always believed the rats 
would eventually have attacked us.) Nearer 
and nearer they came. There was another 
yell from the unfortunate Peter. Several of 
us gave ourselves up for lost, our despair 
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finding vent in a long, heartrending cry of 
“Help!” 

Was it but a mocking echo? Or did a 
welcome shout greet us from without? It 
was repeated. There was no mistake. 
Saved! For the door swung back, and the 
light of lanterns caused the rats to scuttle 
away to their darksome retreats. 

Dr. Strong headed our rescuers. Behind 
him was the portly form of Mr. Smith. 
Seldom, as I have before told you, did any- 
thing upset the even balance of our master’s 
mind. The present instance only partly 
sufficed so to do. 

“Ah!” said he, surveying us sternly, 
though his voice was unusually husky. 
“We are just in time. You will all write 
out the verb to—ahem! My dear boys, 
we have all been very anxious about you. 
Thank God you are safe!” 

[THE END.] 
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And then the portly father pushed to the 
front, and caught up his fat son in his arms 
and kissed him! At any other time we 
should have laughed aloud. But we did not 
then. Perhaps you can guess why? 


It subsequently transpired that our im- 
prisonment was due to the “ keeper’ who 
had accosted us. His intention had been to 
only keep us prisoners until we were fright- 
ened into giving up any valuables we pos- 
sessed. Buthe fell into the hands of a game- 
keeper who “ wanted’’ him, and it was not 
until he was taken to the police-station that 
he told the inspector on duty that he had 
“shut up a lot of boys at the castle for a 
lark!” Just then Dr. Strong and Mr. Smith 
came to the police-station with our “de- 
scriptions.” You ought to be able to pretty 
well guess the rest. 
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KING EDWARD VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 
By tHe Rev. R. S. pe Courcy Larran, .a., Principal of Cheltenham College, 


Fp the Council Chamber we pass into 
the smaller of the two rooms which were 
used as schoolrooms in Shakespeare’s day. 
These rooms are known as the Latin Room 
and the Mathematical Room respectively. 
Their most striking feature is the fine roof 
of open timber-work formed of massive oak 


beams which, intersecting one another at 
various angles, form a quaint and striking 
tracery over the desks of old oak. The 
headmaster’s throne, a solid and imposing 
piece of oak-work, is worthy of note, and on 
the right hand of it, under the diamond- 


late Headmaster of King Edward VI.'s School. 


(With Mustrations by A. J. WALL.) 
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paned window that looks on Scholar's Lane, 
is the place where, some thirty years ago, 
there still stood the old desk which the school 
tradition assigned .o William Shakespeare. 
This has, unfortunately, been removed to the 
mvseum at the birthplace, where the visitor 
who is on the look-out for it may see it 


stowed away in the fireplace on the ground 
floor. It is much to be desired that the desk 
should be restored to its ancient surround- 
ings, and used to receive s collection of such 
school books of the Elizabethan period as 
Shakespeare may probably have studied 


during his schooldays. If this were done, 
the student who has been misled by Ben 
Jonson’s sneer at Shakespeare’s “ little Latin 
and less Greek’ would be astonished to find 
how large a proportion of the classical 
authors were studied in a school of this type 
in the days when Shakespeare went to school. 
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It would be obviously impossible in a paper 
of this length to discuss the question of 
Shakespeare's education, but those who de- 
sire to study a careful investigation of the 
whole subject may be referred to the paper 
on “What Shakespeare learnt at scho:'” 
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which is included in the posthumous volume 
of “Shakespeare Studies,” by the late Pro- 
fessor Baynes. recently published by Messrs. 
Blackwood. To this may be added Paul’s 
“Shakespeare and Classical Antiquity,” a 
work marked by accurate scholarship and 
singular impartiality. 

The Latin Room contains portraits of 
Edward vi. and of Charles E. Flower, to 
whose munificence the careful restoration of 
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the school buildings is entirely due. Of the 
original founder, Thomas Jolyffe, there is, 
unhappily, no portrait in existence. 

Leaving the Latin Room, we pass down 
the fine main staircase, catching as we pass 
a pretty glimpse of the south side of the 
Chapel, and, once more crossing the quad- 
rangle, enter the Pedagogue’s House. 

This building is interesting as being the 
oldest portion of the school. It was erected in 

(To be continued.) 
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the year 1427, by the Proctors and Masters of 
the Guild. When Thomas Jolyffe’s bequest 
enabled the Guild to erect more ambitious 
buildings for the use of its scholars, the old 
School House became the schoolmaster’s 
dwelling, and it was doubtless here that 
Walter Roche, Simon Hunt, and Thomas 
Jenkins, Shakespeare’s schoolmasters, and 
the prototypes of Holofernes and Sir Hugh 
Evans, had their abode. 


A PAPER BIRD, 


APER-FOLDING is always instructive as well 
as amusing, as it tends to educate the 
fingers in deftness of touch and manipulation ; 
and it is astonishing how precision of touch 
acquired in forming one thing will, uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, be applied to others. 

From time to time a great many “ paper- 
foldings ” have been given in these columns, 
and if boys (not excluding our young lady 
readers) would only get the whole series toge- 
ther, and prime themselves well beforehand 
with the instructions, they might give aninter- 
esting paper-folding entertainment. Try it, 
boys, this coming winter, and I think you will 
benot altogether disapp>inted with the result. 

Now, my contribution to your “ entertain- 
ment,” though not difficult, requires careful 
manipalation, coupled with a comprehensive 
knowledge of my instructions, and then you 
will be rewarded with success. 

You require a piece of moderately thin, 

tough paper, ahout six inches square. Take 
the trouble to ascertain that it is square, 
and then each fold will come in its proper 
place. 
First, fold the four corners towards the 
centre. Then fold lengthwise, which gives 
you an oblong. Fold all four corners 
outwards, and you will have a smaller square. 
Fold again lengthwise and inwards, you will 
have a smaller oblong. Once more fold all 
four corners outwards, and you will have a 
still smaller square. This ends the prepara- 
tion of the paper. 

You must now open out all the folds but 
the first—i.e. the four corners first folded 
must remain with their points resting on the 
centre. I must here refer you tofig.1. The 


dark cross-lines represent the folds away 
from you, and the dotted lines the folds 
towards you, or near enough for our purpose. 
Put in the letters as shown, as they will 
be presently required, though when you have 


A DOUBLE BOAT, 


By Bornetr Fatiow, 
Author of “ How to Fold a Chinese Love-Letter,” ete. 


“learnt the trick’? you may dispense with 
them. 

Take the top left-hand corner a between 
the thumb and first and second finger of the 
left hand, and the bottom right-hand corner 
B between the thumb and first and second 
fingers of the right hand. But I must 
endeavour to describe more comprehensively 
the respective positions of the thumb and 
fingers of either hand. The forefingers have 
to rest on the top side of the paper—on the 
letters, in fact. The thumbs and second 
fingers are the under side. Now pinch 
together, pushing up the middle of the 
square (you will see it formed), from the 
under side, with the two third fingers. You 
ought to now find the bird “go together ” ; 
though a difficulty may be experienced in 
getting the bird’s beak to “hook,” and its 


Fig. 2, 


tail to“ cock." If you succeed, the bird will 
be far more suggestive than my illustration. 
Again open out your paper to fig. 1. Take 
the top left-hand corner a in your :eft hand, 
forefinger on the letter, thumb and second 
finger the under side. Then take the bottom 
left-hand corner B in the right hand, foretinger 
on the letter, thumb and second finger the 
under side. Press together, pushing up the 
square from the under side in the middle 
with the two third fingers, and you will have 
fig. 3. Hold firm between thumbs and 
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sccond fingers. Pull down top section with 
your two forefingers. Press well together, 
open out, and you have a double boat, which 
will float until it becomes waterlogged. 
Refer to fig. 4 if any difficulty be experienced. 


AND A WORKSHOP HAT. 


But if you wish to proceed with the con- 
struction of a hat, small box, paper tray, or 
whatever you choose to call it, you must 
examine the inside of one of the boats to 
find the corners marked with the a’s. Pull 
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one carefully out, and you will have fig. 5— 
excepting that the middle a is imaginary, and 
the dotted line is introduced to complete the 
equare. 

You have to fold the three outside a’s upon 


Fis. 5. 


the middle or imaginary one. Then fold tho 
top half of the square facing you downwards, 
and the opposite boat, which will appear 
bottom up, down and away from you, and it 
gives you fig. 6. Turn the other boat 


Fig. 6. 


towards you, and repeat. An oblong will be 
formed, which open carefully out from the 
top, and you will have fig. 7. 


Fig. 7. 


If you require a nice cool workshop hat for 
summer wear, you have only to enlarge the 
dimensions given. As I am not “your 
hatter” I shail not further extol an article 
that may shortly become the fashion. 
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correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken, The number of MS, sent 
to the Ufice is 80 great that a considerable time must 
necessarily elapse before their turn for consideration 
arrices, 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt cone 
wens the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of the 
Relizions Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their 
discretion, to publish such works separately. Republi- 
cation by authors on their own account must always 
be the subject of special arrangement. 


CickRo.—All our back Christmas Numbers are out of 
print. We cannot recommend coaches for examina- 
tions. You must make your own chvice. 


HH. B. BEL1.—Follow your conscience in this as in other 
matters. 


Frep. and Fraxk.—Almost any optician will send 
you a catalogue of lenses. If you kuow of no other, 
apply to Messrs. Dollond, Ludgate Hill, corner of 
Pilgrim Street. Ground ‘glass can be got at any 
glazier's. It is made by the sand blast, or by grind- 
ing two pieces together with wet san between them, 
or with wet sand and ao flat lump of lead. 


G. Pack (N. §.).—You will only be taken as a recruit 
if you are between the ages of 18 and 25. The 
standard for the Hussars is 5 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. 8 in, 
the chest measurement being a minimum of 34 inches. 
Recruits are not taken abroad for particular regi- 
ments unless the regiment happens to be there. 
There would be no harm in asking what was beat to 
be done, but it is hardly worth while travelling two 
hundred miles to do #0. 


P. J. O.and A. D.—Paint is generally mixed with oil 
‘and turpentine; if you want a glossy surface leave 
out the turpentine, "The composition depends on the 
number of coats you intend to use and the purpose 
for which the object {s painted. For inside work, 
suppose you are going to use four coats, sour first 
coat or priming will consist of n quarter-pound of 
red lead, eight pounds of white lead, three pints of 
raw linseed oil, and two ounces of driers, or the 
materials in that proportion. For your next coat 
you will use seven and a half pounds of white lead, a 
piut and three-quarters of linseed oil, three-quarters 
of a pint of turpentine, and two ounces of driers. For 
yoar thind cont use six and a half pounds of white 
lead, a pint and a quarter of oil, three-quarters of a 
pint of turpentine, and two ounces of driers. For 
your finishing coat use paint mixed in the same pro- 
portions, Whatever colour you use is mixed in, and 

it {8 a light colour use it only with the third and 
fourth coats. Thie will give you a general idea of 
the matter. For all practical purposes painters in a 
small way do just as well by buying their paint 
ready mixed at the oil shop; but it is always well 
to begin with a coat of priming, particularly on new 
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‘W. WATERS.—No, they are not long enough in the arm, 
and it would be more difficult to fit them. Why not 
make the machine as described, instead of trying to 
do something elee to it which would doubtless pre- 
vent it working properly? The stud, as you say, 
“always gocs round,” but being placed within the 
slot cut in lower arm, it causes the saw blade to move 
up and down, 


B. Wriitams and A PractitioxEn.—It is impossible 
for replies to appear here in less than six weeks, and. 
towards the end of a volume the interval is neces. 
sarily longer. We arc continually telling our readers 
this. 


F. 0.—You must serve your time as agreed in the 
indentures, unless you can get another master to 
take you over for the rest of the apprenticeship. 


F. Conrtetp.—The coin is a sham, and therefore 
valuele-s. 
all, no Scottish copper money, and no English copper 
money except farthings, 


Joacquix.—1, “Scheidemttnze” on German coins 
means “coin for change.” 2. It isa token; we have 
frequently explained in these columns the difference 
between a coin and a token. 3. We have had several 
articles on English coins and tokens of all ayes. See 
“Coins, and how They are Found,” for instance. 


Swiumer (T. N. A.).—1. If you are pale and coli after 
swimmiug you have too much of it. Try it every 
other night, instead of every night. Ten minutes is 
quite long enough. It may be only a temporary 
weakness. 2. The back-handed one is best for book- 
keeping, but it does not matter much. 


A Gint. READER.—An owl is not a nice pet. Its cage 
must be kept clean and have plenty of sand and 
gravel, with grit ina saucer by itsclf. Feed it well 
towards the evening with butcher's meat and live 
mice, and keep it in the shade. It is very scldom 
that such pets live long in captivity. 


Hrsry.—If the surface of the paint on the boat is too 
rough, get two pennyworth of pumice powder from 
the oil shop, and rub it over with this with a flannel, 
or, what is best, a piece of buckskin, such as a brace 
end. Drop water on the boat, then dust on the 
powder, and then rub away. You will soon get a 
surface. 


H. M. Guxx.—We have already described how to make 
‘an squarium, and we doubt if your plan would last 
very long. 


LasyrintTH.—It has too much resemblance at first 
‘aight to others we have published, and it is not suffl- 
ciently well drawn for reproduction. In such things 
it is better to draw in the design lightly with pencil, 
and then rule it in with ink. 


A. B.—Consuls, vice-consnls, and so on, have to passan 
examination in English composition and writing 
from dictation ; in French, written and spoken ;in the 
language of the port at which the candidate may be 
appointed to reside ; in British mercantile and com- 
mercial law, and in arithmetic (including valgar and 
decimal fractions). 


HranLaxp Lapprm.—You can get the information at 
the nearest chief Post-office, or Militia barracks, or 
Volunteer headquarters, or by writing direct to Com- 
manding Officer, Cavalry Depot, Canterbury. 


Queen Anne coined no Trish money at * 


M. ARGATES.—The articles on building canvas canoes 
can now only be obtained in the sixth and seventh 
parts of our “ Indoor Games.” 


B. H. M.—The only plan would be to consult such a 
‘bouk at a private library. ‘The fact of a crest appear- 
ing as being borne by persons of a certain name is no 
proof that all persons of that surname have the right 
to use it; nor does the absence of any name from a 
book of crests prove that persons of that name have 
no crest. 


W. J. Howg—It von were to read the nvtices and 
directions nt thezhead of the column you would sce 
what is meant by the number. 


Jaconvs.—It is a gun-money piece, colned in Ireland, 
and worth eighteenpence. The date should be 1649 or 
1690; there was no need for gun-money in 1688. 
There is a complete series of these pieces, made from 
Old brass guns, broken bells, old copper, brass, and 
pewter, worth about threepence a pound, and ordered 
to pass current at from 5/. to 10/. sterling the pound 
weight—the finest example on record of a token 
coinage. 

Scotcn.—Use dumb-bells to begin with, and then go 
on to Indian clubs. The bells should be light, and 
the clubs heavy. Sec the first and second parts of our 
“ Indoor Games.” 


OLD MasvER.—Pumice stone is a good test for “an old 
master.” Rub away in one corner, and you will prob- 
ably come upon the subject he has been painted 
over. Another good test Is the auction room. 


S. Rkkp.—You had better buy the brass lacquer at the 
varnish maker's, Clean the brass by immersing it 
in nitric acid for a minute, and dry it in sawdust. 
Warm it gently, and paint on the lacquer very thinly 
with a cainel-hair brush. If it is round, lacquer it in 
a lathe, driving very slowly. 


W. Nortoy.—You had better remain where you arc; 
most bors would be only too glad of such a start, 
which means constant emplcyment through life. 


A. L—You can clean it off with turpentine orammonia, 
but why “ Yours respectively"? 


BoomERaNG.—Consult a doctor if the difficulty con- 
tinues. 


Frep.—* The Fifth Form at St. Dominio's * was in our 
fourth volume; “The Cock House at Felisgarth” in 
our thirteenth. 


Kixastox.—Dissolve shred indiarubber in four times 
its weight of spirits of turpentine, keeping them 
some time together ; then boil gently one pint of this 
solution with eight parts of boiled Ifnseed oil fora few 
mi{uutes; then strain, cool, and apply it warm. 


Anrramsetic.—For home study you could hardly do 
better than get Cassell's “ Popular Educator.”” 


Mvscix.—As far os health goes outdoor exercise is 
always preferable to indoor. 


Bootk.—Then you had better begin studying mathe 
matics as soon as you can, for you will have little 
chance as an engineer without them. 


Stusmps.—Instruction books for crayon drawing are 
obtainuble of G. Rowney & Son, Oxforl Street, or any 
of the chief water-colour makers. There is a gomt 
collection of such books in the window at Brodie & 
Middleton's, Long Acre, near Drury 
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THE CRUISE OF THE GOOD SHIP ‘* BOREAS.” 


A STORY OF THE BRINE 
AND THE BR 
By Gorpon States, m.p, 


Author of “In the Land 
Ostrich,” “ The Cruise of th 
* Our Home in the Silce: 


(With IMlustrations by Aurnep Px. 


CHAPTER VI. HE WRECK OF 


$ it is but right and proper an 
author should follow the for- 
funes of his chief heroes, be they 
what they may, so must I now 
hark back some days, and, leaving 
the bonnie glen, sail northwards 


ho! in the little yacht Undaunted. 
When the wird began to freshen 
and freshen, Duncan Ross, who was 
at the tiller, began to look a little 

serious 
“Oh,” said Sidney, “there is 
be afraid of as yet, 


“She has been run 
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Sidney spoke quite bravely, and there 
wasn’t a vestige of a quiver in his voice; 
but be it remembered that he was now 
fourteen, and felt himself full of manhood, 
so to speak. Besides, he was a moun- 
taineer and a Lamont of Lamont. 
“Keep her up,” he continued ; “ we must 
give the land a wide berth.” 

He took a peep at the tiny compass as 
he spoke—a compass that hung in the 
tiniest of binnacles—and felt, not only the 
man, but the sailor all over. “Ay, led, 
keep her up a point or two, although I do 
think the wind is going round to dead 
south. Whew! why, doesn’t it blow just! 
I say, Duncan, I think we'd better 
reef.”” 

“Td close reef,” said Duncan. 

“So I shall.” 

“ Mind you don’t get blown overboard.” 

“Oh! take care, Sid, take care!” 
almost shrieked nervous little Sybil. 

“T'm allright,” cried Sidney, highabove 
the roaring of the wind. 

His broad blue bonnet was pulled right 
down over his ears. 

“You'll need to keep her slack a bit, 
Duncan, or almost a-shiver.” 

Duncan did as told, but she rolled so 
fearfully in the trough of the seas that 
several times Sidney was nearly carried 
away. The spray, too, not to say green 
water, dashed right over him, and some- 
times a sea caught him fullin the teeth 
and almost took his breath away. He 
wore an oilskin, however, down below his 
knees, 80 did not get wet. 

At last he succeeded. 

And now there came a singular lull in 
the storm. There was blue sky above 
them and blue sky to windward. 

Sidney made a capital sailor. He at 
once took advantage of the improvement 
in the weather. He showed Sybil how to 
hold the tiller, and then he and Duncan 
very quickly and very cleverly took in the 
jib and set a storm sail. 

“ Hurrah !” cried Sidney. “ Now we can 
defy tke gale and dance before it. A close- 
reofed mainsail and storm jib. Here, 
Duncan, I'm getting hungry. What's 
for dinner?" 

Even Sybil smiled to see Sidney so 
bold and happy. The beautiful child 
looked bewitchingly pretty in her oilskin 
cape and sou’-wester. 

“You're not afraid, are you, Sissie 
dear?” 

“Oh no,” she cried, her black eves all 
of a sparkle, and her even wee teeth show- 
ing like a line of alabaster between her 
ruby lips. ‘ How could I be afraid when 
you are so merry? If it wasn’t for the 
spray that keeps wetting my face so, I 
could be happy too.” 


Perhaps it was as much for Sybil’s sake 
as anything else that Sidney assumed an 
air of happiness, and even jollity, that he 
was far indeed from feeling. As the day 
wore away and evening drew on, the 
wind Sppeared to increase rather than 
diminish. The waves, too, had got very 
much larger, for the little yacht was now 
along way from land. They were in the 
midst of racing mountain seas, which 
threatened every moment to pcos them— 
that is, to break over the stern and engulph 
the tiny ship. 

The seas were racing seas, and they 
were racing with them ; and now that sail 
had been shortened. the danger of being 
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pooped, and going down stern first, was 
very much increased. Sunk in the trough 
of the seas, the wind was sometimes taken 
clean out of the little vessel's sails, which 
for the tiie being would be actually a- 
shiver. No wonder that on these occa- 
sions, brave though Duncan and Sidney 
undoubtedly were, they glanced in terror 
behind them. Oh, those cold, green 
waves, how merciless they seemed, how 
cruel and inexorable, as fate itself is in- 
exorable ! 

The day drew towards a close. The sun 
neared the western horizon and hid be- 
hind an ugly bank of grey-black clouds— 
silver its edge, however. Ah! there was 
some hope even in that. But surely a 
stranger sky than that in the east, nor a 
weirder, wilder cloudscape, was never 
painted by the hand of Nature above a 
stormy sea. Far, far at the back, wherever 
it could be seen, the naked portion of the 
sky was adeep ineffable blue; deep in 
colour it was, but deep in depth as well, 
for one seemed to be able to look into, 
through it for thousands of miles; then 
against this wero streaky golden and 
crimson clouds, or cirrus. They were 
wind-tormented, doubtless, but so far away 
were they that they hardly appeared to 
move. But closer at hand were hurrying, 
threatening, independent masses of cumu- 
lus, some as dark as Erebus, others fleece- 
like or white. And how they scurried 
along, too! They were on business. Hither 
and thither they were carrying the mes- 
sages of the dread King of Storms. 

Then the sun went down. The boys 
noted this and sighed. The whole west 
now assumed an aspect that was threaten- 
ing in the extreme—ugly yellow or 
saturnine, with patches of bronze that 
speedily changed to grey, then to black. 

From every direction the horizon closed 
in till it rested on the nearest wave-tops. 

The sea-gulls that had shrieked and 
screamed around them now screamed no 
more, and presently one star was scen 
for a moment in a rift of blue, then was 
swallowed up in the chaos of clouds. It 
was night now. 

Sidney hung a lantern close to tho 
little binnacle, so that the shimmer of its 
light might fall upon the compass. Then 
he took Sybil’s hand. 

“Come, Sissie, come!” 

He dragged her more than led her 
below, shutting the companion after him. 
He lit the jimbal lamp, and divested her 
of her oilskin and sou’-wester. 

Next he procured food. Heate himselt 
to make her eat, and both appeared to 
enjoy their meal. 

But there were tears in the girl’s eyes 
as she said : 

“Oh, Siddie, do you think we will ever, 
ever get back to dear ma and daddie ?” 

“Oh yes, Siss,” was the langhing 
reply; “sure to! The wind can’t always 
blow, you know. To-morrow there will 
be a change. We shall shake the reefs 
out of the sails and bear up for home.” 

The motion of the little bark was now 
incessant and marvellous. She was tossed 
like a cork upon the great world of waters. 
Nor was there much light emitted by the 
lamp. Yet Sidney took a little Bible from 
a bracket and managed to read a psalm. 
Then they sang. 

Duncan at the tiller opened the com- 
panion-hatch just @ little way, that he 
might join in, with his sweet clear con- 


tralto; so high above the raging of the 
storm rose that hymn: 
“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform ; 
He plants His footsteps on the sea, 
And rides upon the storm.” 

Sidney was silent for a short time now. 
He was thinking, boy-like, that if the 
Father really was riding upon the storm, 
that roared and shrieked across the hiss- 
ing waves, they could not be otherwise 
than safo if they put their trust in Him. 

After Sidney and Sybil had knelt side 
by side, he put the child-girl to bed, on 
the floor. The motion of the ship pre- 
cluded the possibility of her sleeping on 
the locker. 

He squatted beside her, holding her 
hand until her regular heavier breathing 
told him all her cares were forgotten ; then 
once more enveloping himsclf in his 
storm-clothes, he went out to keep poor 
Duncan company. 

All that night the Undaunted scudded 
on before the gale. The two boys took 
turn-about at the tiller, the one off duty 
nodding and sleeping fitfully. 

All that night, and all the rest day, till 
at sunset there seemed to come a lull in 
the storm, and the clouds broke apart and 
showed the evening star. 

I daresay Sidney had never read Long- 
fellow's beautiful lines to Hesperus, yet a 
feeling akin to what must have stirred 
the poet crept over him as he viewed that 
hopeful 
“. . 4 planet in the sky above, 

The morning and evcuiug star of love ! 

Into the ocean faint and far 
Falls the trail of its goiden eplawdour, 
And the glean of that singic star 
Is ever refulgent, soft, end tender.” 

Hope now shone in Sidney's breast, 
and in Duncan's too, as refulgently as did 
that evening star. The wind was falling, 
though the seas were high; they might 
soon be able to put about and bear up for 
home. 

But the cold alone would have told 
them that they had been blown many 
hundreds of miles to the nor'ard, and 
must now be in the latitude of Lerwick, in 
Shetland, or even higher still. 

Meanwhile, another night closed in 
thick and murky. Never a star was 
visible. It was so dark that scarce could 
the jib be seen against the inky black- 
ness of the horizon. 

It might have been about four bells in 
the first watch—that is, ten o'clock. 
Sybil had just begged to be allowed to 
remain up a little longer, when suddenly, 
high above the wind, high above the deep 
bass song of the breaking water, rose a 
scream of warning, so terrible that it para- 
lysed every heart in the doomed Un- 
daunted. 

Yes, doomed—truly doomed! For, 
look, there comes a flash of light across 
the mountain seas, a hidcous yellow glare; 
something dark looms high above then; 
and next moment the yacht lies disabled, 
a wreck—a wreck wallowing helplessly in 
the trough of the sea. Jibboom and bows 
are gone, the mast struck off by the board, 
and——she is sinking. 

She has been run into—run down, in 
fact—by a huge screw steamer. 

But the steamer has stopped ship, and 
a rope has been thrown to the yacht, 
which Duncan has cleverly caught. 


“ How long can you float ?” 

The voice comes through the speaking- 
trumpet, harsh and blarey. 

“JT think about twenty minutes,” shouts 
Duncan; “ but she is filling fast.” 

“All right! We'll have you on deck 
in five minutes’ time.” 

And in ten minutes’ time, if not in five, 
Sidney and his companions were safe and 
sound on board the Boreas, bound for the 
Arctic regions ! 

She was a large and handsome craft, 
and strong to a fault, if that were possible 
where there is ice to fight. 

The saloon, when Sidney and Sybil 
were taken below, appeared positively 
pelstial. The glare of light made Sybil 

ink. 

“Sit down, deara, and warm your feet” 
—it was the kindly young doctor who 
spoke. “ What a terribly narrow escape 
you have had!” 

“Yes,” said Sidney; “but what a good 
thing we got on board. I suppose you 
will land us somewhere ?” 

“Oh, yes, we'll land you at Hull!” 

“Ina day or two, I suppose.” 

The doctor laughed aloud. 

“In a day or two!" he repeated. 
“Oh, certainly. Captain Bobstay is such 
8 dear, kind, obliging soul, he'll think 
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nothing of giving up his chance of a good 
voyage just for the pleasure of Janding 
you two little tots safe in England. Not 
he! Why, here comes the skipper down 
the ladder. No mistaking his elephantine 
tread. It shakes the ship!” 

Now the door that led into the saloon 
was a fairly wide one, but, nevertheless, 
Captain Bobstay had to come in sideways. 

Sidney had never seen such a tall man, 
nor one so largely proportioned, and 
Sybil opened her eyes to their widest 
extent as he loomed above her. But he 
looked jolly withal. His face was like a 
rising moon, and around his eyes hovered 
a sinile that had come there to stay. 

He flung a huge, well-battercd speaking- 
trumpet on the table, and rubbed his red 
hands. 

“ Hillo, my hearty!” he cried to Sid- 
ney, “tip us your flipper. So you made 
a daring attempt to run the old Boreas 
down, did you? Ho! ho! ho! and very 
nearly did it, too! Well, we picked you 
up, eh? How do you feel?” 

“ A little damp,” said Sidney, smiling. 

“ And this is your sister? Doctor, lad, 
did you ever see a more lovely child, 
ashore or afloat? Don't blush, darling; 
you can't help it. Why, you're as pretty 
as a snow-bird. And what have you got 

(To be continued.) 
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in the green bag—music? Ha! won't 
we be jolly, just!” 

“Tsay, William,” said the doctor, who 
seemed to be on the most friendly terms 
with his captain; “I say, Billy Bobstay, 
master mariner, do you know what your 
orders are? You've got to put right 
about, and steam back to the mainland to 
land these two shipwrecked mariners !"’ 

“Ho! ho! Good! Splendid! Well, 
we'll take daylight to it, anyhow. But 
I say, Slops, isn’t it a good thing we hava 
‘spare state-rocm—two beds and all in it? 
Why, these kinchins will be as happy as 
ks ina barrel of treacle. And their 
servant is being well scen to forward.” 
And when shall we get home?” said 
Sidney anxiously. 

“April, May, June, July, August,” re- 
plied Bobstay, counting on_his fingers. 
“Five months, my lad, if all goes well.” 

The tears stood in Sybil’s eyes. 

Sidney heaved a sigh, but it was one of 
resignation. 

Then the doctor and the steward went 
off to see to the comfort of the state-room, 
and Captain Bobstay took Sybil on his 
knee, removed her boots, rubbed and 
warmed her feet, and suecceded in making 
her as happy as any forlorn little maiden 
could be under the circumstances. 
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THE FINDER 


OF THE WHITE ELEPITANT; OR, AN ENGLISH 
BOY AT THE COURT OF SIAM. 


By Davin Ker, 


Author of “In S.berian Fores's,” “ Afloat in a Volcano,” ete. 


CHAPTER VI.—JACK POSTLETHWAITE TURNS AUTHOR. 


HE next seven or eight days were ono 
perpetual surprise to our hero, whose 
mind was so crowded with new impres- 
sions that he had not tiie to jot down 
half of them in the journal which, by a 
strong effort of imagination, he supposed 
himself to be keeping regularly, but which 
threatened to end like the Chinese map- 
maker who, after marking down minutely 
every town and village in China, finished 
off the rest of the world with a few hasty 
dashes, and wrote underneath, “ Barren 
regions inhabited by savages.” 

Even the current money of this strango 
country (which was only just beginning to 
give place to the more civilised silver coins 
introduced by the reigning king, not unlike 
an English two-shilling piece in size and 
appearance) was @ perpetual amazement 
to Master Jack. First and foremost, he 
could not see why a silver coin should bo 
styled a “double tickle’ (tikal); and 
secondly, the so-called “ coin was merely 
a squeezed-up lump of silver, looking very 
much like a conical bullet with its two 
ends flattened together; and as the single 
tikal, half-tikal, and quarter-tikal were 
exactly the same thing on a reduced scale, 
any commercial transaction seemed to 
Jack a good deal like getting change for a 
rifle-ball in buckshot. 

Tho two smallest of these silver shot 
were called respectively “ pie ” and “ song- 
pie"; and our hero, true to the school 
tradition of memoria technica, tried to 
impress these names upon his memory by 
repeating to himself : 


hen the pie was opene, 
The birds began to sing.” 

Constant use had begun to reconcile the 
English boy to sceing & man crawl up to 
him along the floor like a crocodile, with 
a letter or a message, and then crawl back 
again with the answer; but he encoun- 
tered at every turn some other native 
usage quite as outlandish as this. ‘The 
servants of the Consulate scrubbed the 
floors with cocoanut shells. The boatmen 
spent all their spare time in smoking 
“buri” (dried reeds filled with tobacco), 
which, when not in use, they put behind 
their ears like a pen, or stuck between 
their bare toes. Calls were made in a boat 
or a steam-launch in place of a carriage. 
Persons going to pay a visit inquired the 
state of the tide instead of that of the 
weather, four many European residents, 
who lived upon the shallow creeks that 
formed the by-streets of this floating 
capital, could not bo reached at all except 
at high tide. Children ran about the 
streets in the garb of Adam before his fall, 
and passed from water to land and land to 
water as one woud go from one room to 
another. In a word, Jack Postlethwaite 
might well bave said, like the famous 
London alderman, “ Wonders will never 
have done ceusing !"” 

But to the untravelled English lad, the 
city of Bankok itself was the most won- 
derful sight of all. More Venetian than 
Venice (through two-thirds of which one 
can walk without troubling tho traditional 
gondola at all), the capital of Siam had the 


river itself for its chief thoroughfare; and, 
but for the one long straggling road that ran 
parallel with the left bank, the land might 
almost as well have not been there at all. 
“ Brian O'Lynn to his house had no door; 
He'd the sky for a roof, and the bog for @ floor ; 
He'd a way to jump out, and a way to swim iu -- 
* Whoo ! it's very convaynieut !* says Brian O'Lymn.” 

To Jack's new-born enthusiasm over 
this wonderful town, it was rather trying 
to find the “ Eastern Venice” curtly dis- 
missed in one sentence of Miss Wright- 
well's last letter to the “New York 
Comet ”’: 

“As regards Bankok itself, anyone 
wishing to picture it has only to imagine 
a half-built log-town on the swampy shore 
of some great American river, flavoured 
with some ten or twelve many-coloured 
Chinese pagodas, and a score or so of 
quaint, barbaric temples, whose peaked 
roofs glisten like a snake with scale-shaped. 
tiles of green and gold.” 

These gaudy colours were probably the 
very things which redeemed, in our hero’s 
eyes, the universal shabbiness and dirt 
around them; and doubtless they looked 
doubly bright by contrast with the duil 
greasy brown of the Siamese Mississippi 
(similarly called “ Me-Nam”’ or “ Mother 
of Waters” *), which is a match for the 
Nile itself in what an Irish journalist calls 
“ pure filth.” But this would seem to be 
@ trifle in native eyes; and Jack was 
already quite used to the spectacle of one 


vans “ Father of Waters.” 
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man drinking freely from tho river just at 
the spot where another man wes emptying 
slops, a third bathing, and a fourth wash- 
ing his clothes. 

Mr. Postlethwaite being now fully 
occupied with his consular duties, many 
of Jack’s excursions were made in the 
company of Mrs. Van Cruller and her 
friend Miss Wrightwell, with little 
Tamasan as guide and interpreter. A 
year before our hero would have scorned 
the very thought of “mooning about at 
the heels of a couple of women’; but the 
frank, cheery kindliness of the elder lady 
would have disarmed a far more hostile 
critic ; and as for Josephine, Jack mentally 
coupled her with the brightest heroines of 
Walter Scott, now that he had heard the 
story of her life. He knew now that (her 
father having died suddenly, leaving his 
affairs in confusion, and her only brother 
having perished in a gallant attempt to 
save the few survivors of a terrific steam- 
boat accident) she had given up without 
a murmur the brilliant career that she had 
already commenced at one of the most 
famous “ ladies’ colleges,” had submitted 
to the lowest and most wearing drudgery 
in order to provide for her invalid mother, 
and having at length established herself 
as a correspondent. had faced, with the 
same object, countless hardships and 
perils from which many a man mivht well 
havo shrunk. 

Such a story, made doubly impressive 
by the simple, heart-felt words in which 
Mrs. Van Cruller told it, stirred the brave 
boy’s bold English blood more than either 
ballad or romance ; and he rightly thought 
and said that many a saint’s crown had 
been won by a slighter martyrdom than 
that heroic self-sacrifice. 

In fact, the experienced American 
woman of twenty-five, and the untravelled 
English boy of fifteen, were soon on the 
footing of an elder sister and a younger 
brother ; and this intimacy was a very good 
thing for Master Jack, to whom Joseph- 
ine’s wonderful power of “finding out 
everything about everything " showed such 
a good example, that he in his turn began 
to acquaint himself with the history and 
customs of the strange region in which he 
was, and to look upon all the curious 
things around him more intelligently and 
Jess carelessly than before. 

“TN tell you what, Jo,” said our hero 
one day—for the two friends were habitu- 
ally “Jack” and “Jo” to each other by 
this time—‘“ you're not a bit like an 
American!” 

“Indeed ?”” replied Miss Wrightwell, 
smiling. ‘“ Well, I'm sorry to hear it, for 
my great ambition is to be a true Ameri- 
can; but why do you say so?” 

“Well, you don’t talk a bit like ’em, 
you know,” said Postlethwaite. 

“How many of them have you met 
with before me, then?’ asked Josephine 
slily. 

Tack was silent, and looked rather 
foolish. 

“I see,” laughed the young lady; “you 
think I ought to address you as ‘ old hoss’ 
or ‘stranger,’ bring out ‘I guess’ or ‘IT 
calculate’ every time I open my mouth, 
and pelt you with a hail of questions upon 
every point from the colour of your grand- 
father’s hair to the contents of the private 
letter that you received this morning. 
But really,” she added more gravely, “ you 
should not take the silly exaggerations of 
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people who know as little of America as 
you do for a fair picture of a whole nation. 
I'm certain that half the ill-feeling that 
exists nowadays between different races 
comes, not so much from any real cause 
of quarrel, as from these foolish national 
caricatures—the Englishman who goes 
about in top-boots, with a bulldog at his 
heels and a big stick in his hand, eating 
raw. beefsteaks and swearing at every 
other word; the Frenchman who lives on 
frogs, and wears next his heart a bristle 
from Napoleon's tooth-brush; the Rus- 
sian who swallows strings of candles like 
macaroni; the German who is always 
smoking and drinking beer, and who 
begins every sentence by grunting ‘ Ach 
Himmel!’ through a huge mouthful of 
sauerkraut. It's really time to have 
done with all that nonsense. It's as bad 
as that story of the English tourist in 
France who, seeing a red-haired woman 
bring some water for his post-horses, jotted 
down in his diary that all Frenchwomen 
have red hair, and are employed in water- 
ing horses!” 

Jack—who seemed to take this sermon 
in very good part—broke into a hearty, 
boyish laugh. 

“TI hope you don’t mind my plain- 
speaking, for I really don't mean to say 
anything unkind,” she went on, witha 
look and tone of such frank and hearty 
kindness as would have melted a far 
harder heart than our good-natured Jack's. 
“ And now I'll cut short my lecture, and 
take you into the house, for Mrs. Van 
Cruller wants to show you the fine present 
that she and tho General have just got 
from the Queen.” 

A fine present it was, indeed—a large 
album in a beautifully carved oaken 
cover, filled with admirable photographs 
of all the leading native celebrities of 
Siam, from the King downward, the 
Queen's own likeness being conspicuous 
on the first page. 

Our hero began to look eagerly through 
the portraits; but he had hardly turned 
two leaves, when he suddenly gave a 
slight start, and pointed to tne likeness 
of a boy in rich native dress, 

“There he is! that’s the fellow who 
beat me at croquet !’’ cried he to Joseph- 
ine, to whom he had long since confided 
the whole story of his defeat by the un- 
known croquet-player of the palace- 
garden. 

“Come, this begins to be interesting,” 
said the young lady, smiling. “ Let us 
see who this mysterious champion is.” 

And, drawing out the photograph, she 
found written in English on the back 
of it: 

“Prince Suriwongse, nephew of the 
King.” 

“ Nephew of the King!" echoed Mrs. 
Van Cruller, with her little chirping laugh. 
“Well, Jack, I hope it’ll console you a 
bit for your beating to know that you’ve 
been whipped by a Prince of the blood 
royal—same as that loyal Englishman in 
the story, who used to boast that he’d 
once had the honour of being kicked by 
King George rv.” 

“The King must have a good many 
nephews,” said Josephine, “for he’s got 
eighty-four brothers, [know ; and I fancy 
a good lot of them are married.” 

“Eighty-four brothers!” cried Jack. 
“No wonder they call a king ‘the father 
of his people’ with such a family as that ! 


I say, when they all had tea together as 
children, mustn’t the last fellow's tea have 
been precious cold by the time he was 
helped!" 

“Look farther on, and see if you can 
find some more acquaintances,” said Mrs. 
Van Cruller; “you're only at the beginning 
of the book yet.” 

“Wuy, here's one on the very next 
page,” cried Jack in another moment; 
for although he had only seen once the 
face at which he pointed, the bold, firm 
outline and commanding air of the hand- 
some features, together with the strange, 
melancholy, doomed look in the large 
dark eyes, had fixed it indelibly in his 
memory. It was the man whom he had 
seen entering the royal stable on the 
memorable day of his own visit to the 
White Elephant. 

“Quite an historical face, upon my 
word!’ said Miss Wrightwell, looking at 
it attentively. ‘Let us see who he is. 
Why, I declare,” added she, glancing at 
the back of the portrait, “it’s the Kalla- 
home himself—what you'd call the Prime 
Minister, you know.” 

“ Are you talking about the Kallahome, 
Miss Wrightwell ?” asked the American 
Consul, Mr. Sharpe, coming into the 
room at that instant; “he's a very good 
fellow, and a great friend of mine. I was 
going to propose that we should all make 
a party to go and visit him, for his house 
is well worth looking at, and he’s always 
very glad to show it; but I fancy you'll 
see it for yourselves pretty soon, for I hear 
he’s going to give a great evening party 
next week, to which all we ‘pale-faces’ 
are to be invited.” 

“That will be jolly!" cried Postle- 
thwaite gleefully. ‘“ An evening party in 
Siam must be something worth looking 
at; and I suppose it’s the correct thing 
for a Prime Minister to have a party of 
his own—ho! ho! By the bye, Mr. 
Sharpe, did you say that this ‘Call-her- 
home,’ or whatever they call him, is a 
friend of yours?” 

“Yes, the Kallahome has been a very 
good friend to me, and I only wish I 
could do something for him in return; for 
he's likely to need all the help he can get 
before very long.” 

“How's that?” asked Jack, some- 
what surprised at the gloomy emphasis 
with which the speaker uttered this pre- 
diction. 

“ Well, like the New York editor whom 
his enemies described as ‘born of Welsh 
but honest parents,’ he’s a thoroughly 
honest fellow for an Asiatic; and con- 
sequently all the rogues of the court 
circle (which means almost every other 
person in it) are against him to a man. 
That would not have mattered much, so 
long as his daughter was Queen; but now 
that. she’s dead, poor thing, and the King’s 
married again, it’s a very different story.”* 

“ How did she die?” asked Jack. 

“Well, she was literally ‘a martyr to 
her rank,’ as they say. The boat in 
which she and some of her ladies were 
was upset on the river, and the ladies 
were rescued by some fishermen; but no 
one dared to touch the sacred person of 
the Queen, and so the poor thing was 
drowned. It was a very great pity, too, 
for she was quite a young girl, and ‘ex- - 
tremely clever.” 

Jack was still pondering this strange 
but perfectly true story when Miss 

[Wrightwell 
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Wrightwell, who had listened with close 
attention to these sketches of Siamese 
politics, suddenly struck in: 

“Then the other grandces are plotting 
to overthrow this friend of yours, Mr. 
Sharpe ?” 

“Indeed they are, and I'm afraid they'll 
do it, too; for I've just heard that this 
precious White Elephant is sickly, and off 
its feed, and of conrse they'll lay the 
blame on him, as he has charge of it.” 

“ What ?—the Prime Minister in charge 
of an elephant?” shouted Jack. “ Well, 
that is an idea, and no mistake! Fancy 
Mr. Gladstone or Lord Salisbury going 
officially to feed the beasts at the Zoo, 
and having a vote of censure passed on 
‘em every time Jumbo had a stomach- 
ache, or the lion didn’t relish his dinner!” 

“Oh, I can assure you that an elephant 
is & great political force in this country,” 
said Mr. Sharpe, laughing; “and the 
Macaulay of Siam (if it has one) may 
yet have to tell how the fate of a Minis- 
try was sealed by the sudden indigestion 
of the White Elephant!” 

“Well, I guess that’s no worse than 
beginning a war that wipes out thousands 
of people just because some queen or 
other feels played-out and the king don’t 
know how else to amuse her,” cried Mrs. 
Van Cruller ; “and that's happened once 
and again, if history don’t lie.” 

“Which it generally does, by the bye,” 
put in Josephine, with an arch smilo. 

Here their talk was broken off by the 
appearance of the tea-tray; but, as scon 
as the meal was over, Josephine flew to 
her writing-table, and wove Mr. Sharpe's 
half-dozen sentences into two columns of 
“copy” for her paper, to the unbounded 
amazement of our innocent Jack, who 
had yet to learn how vast a surface one 
fact may be made to cover by the genius 
-of the modern newspaper-correspondent. 


This exploit aroused our hero's emula- 
tion; and, filled as he was with the 
ungallant conviction that “whatever a 
woman could do, he could,” he conceived 
*he brilliant idea of becoming an author 
aimself, and manfully determined not to 
rest content, like Miss Wrightwell, with 
tamely chronicling the mere facts as they 
stood, but to write an actual romance. 

The excitement of this dazzling vision 
kept him awake nearly half the night; 
and, springing up as soon as it was light 
next morning, he seized pen and paper, 
and took his first plunge into the sea of 
literature. 

“It must be a story of Siam, ofcourse,” 
mused Jack aloud, as he poised his pen in 
his hand; “but what on earth shall I 
call it? A good spicy title’s half the 
battle, they say, for a book. Oh, I 
know!" 

And he wrote quickly along the top of 
his first page: 


“THE SECRET OF A SIAMESE 
TEMPLE: A TALE OF THE 
FAR EAST.” 


“Just the thing!” saidthe new author, 
complacently ; * sounds first-rate! After 
all, there’s sure to be a temple in it, 
somewhere or other; and even if there 
isn’t any secret, that don’t matter a straw. 
Lots of folks nowadays give their books 
a name that has nothing on earth to do 
with the story, and then people read on 
and on to see what the name means, and 
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get right to the end before they find out 
that there’s not a word about it—not half 
a bad dodge, either! By the bye, though, 
I was quite forgetting to put my name to 
it. Here goes.” 

He wrote hastily under the title, “ By 
Jack Postlethwaite ’—.and then paused. 

“Ought I to put ‘John’ instead of 
Jack, I wonder? Perhaps I'd better, 
though it looks very queer somehow— 
just reminds me of that precise old boy 
who talked of the passing of the Home 
Rule William, and the sinking of a boat 
in a violent Edward on the Danube. 
Now then, let’s see—how ought it to 
begin?” 

He meditated in silence for a few 
seconds—keeping the end of his pen in 
his mouth, as if to let his thoughts run 
direct into it—and then, making a dash 
at the paper, as if fearing that the idea 
might escape him unless he set it down 
at once, wrote hurriedly : 


“ CIIAPTER IL—THE MYSTERIOUS 
PASSENGER. 


“Tho shades of night were falling 
fast: as 

(No, that won't do—they'’d say it 
was a crib from ‘ Excelsior.’ Let’s try 
again.’’] 

He did so; and, as if the worst difficul- 
ties had now been surmounted, the narra- 
tive, for some time at least, went on 
swimmingly. 

“The sun was sinking in the west, and 
its dying splendour lighted up luridly the 
wide waste of dark waters over which a 
small passenger steamer was coming 
swiftly up from the southward across the 
Gulf of Siam, when a dark figure rose, 
silently as a ghost from its grave, out of 
the after-companion-way, and, shooting 
a quick, suspicious glance around, as if 
fearing to be watched, looked long and 
fixedly to the northward. 

“During the brief voyage from Singa- 
pore this man had been the wonder and 
talk of the whole vessel. He never spoke 
to anyone, and when addressed answered 
with a stern brevity which gave no en- 
couragement to further conversation. 
Small as the steamer was, he had taken 
a whole room to himself, paying double 
fare to secure it; and when the wag of 
the saloon suggested in his hearing that 
‘he must be afraid of being heard talking 
in his sleep,’ a momentary quiver of the 
stranger’s stern features told that this 
random shaft had hit its mark. 

“Far along the eastern horizon the 
solitary man’s keen eye noted a dim pro- 
cession of purple shadows, which, as the 
vessel neared them, took the form of 
bold rocky islets, with green clumps of 
wooding scattered broadcast over the dark- 
red sternness of their gloomy cliffs and 
craggy ridges. The Unknown eyed them 
long and earnestly, and from his com- 
pressed lips broke a single word : 

“* Perhaps !* 

“One by one the islands were left 
behind, and a thin dark line, black and 
narrow as the rim of a mourning envelope, 
began to grow up between sea and sky. 
Along this line rose slowly something 
that looked at first sight like an endless 
line of plumed soldiers—the trees of the 
Siamese coast. 

* But this proof was hardly needed to 
tell the passengers that the end of their 


voyage was at hand ; for the water round 
them had already begun to grow thick and 
soup-like, assuming a deep dye of yellow- 
ish-brown, which announced, more plainly 
than any words, that they. were near the 
mouth of 


“The beautiful, the peasoup-coloured river, 
That flows by the towns of Siam,’ 


“¢Tf this precious river is really the 
Mother of Waters, as they call her,’ said 
Mr. Wagg, the ‘funny man’ of the ship, 
‘she's a very careless mother as regards 
keeping her children clean, that’s all!’ 

("I don’t know if I'm not putting in 
rather too much * chaff,’’’ pondered Jack, 
pausing; “but, after all, Shakespeare 
mixed tragedy and comedy, so why 
shouldn't 1?” 

And, fortified with this modest com- 
parison, he went manfully to work again.] 

“Encouraged by the general laughter, 
the jester went on, with a side-glance at 
the mysterious passenger's tall form, 
standing apart from the rest : 

“* Here’s our friend Peter the Hermit, 
courting seclusion as usual! ' 

“ He had spoken a little tooloud. The 
stranger heard, and, turning upon the 
buffcon, said very quietly, but with a 
deadly emphasis that made everyone 
shudder : 

“You may remember, Mr. Wagg, that 
Peter the Hermit rode an ass, and when 
it brayed too loud, he beat it soundly, as 
it deserved !* 

“ Just then a succession of big greasy 
bubbles, rich with fat oily slime, started 
up from beneath the screw ; and now the 
‘overland route’ (as the captain jokingly 
called it) began in earnest, the steamer 
literally dragging herself over the pulpy 
surface of the ‘bar’ at the river mouth, 
and casting up thick clots of mud at every 
stroke. 

“But all this was forgotten as they 
glided through the deepening gloom into 
the ancient river. The tell-tale sun was 
gone, and over earth and sky fell the deep, 
dreamful repose and shadowy splendour 
of the tropical night. AJl in one moment, 
the foul beer-coloured stream, and the 
low black mud-banks on either side, and 
the long, dark, leathery mangrove-leaves, 
quivering like snakes’ tongues amid the 
rank white fever-mist that curled venom- 
ously up through them from the rotting 
depths below, were transformed into a 
fairyland; and the broad smooth river, 
now bright with the silver sheen of the 
moonlight, now fading into ghostly 
shadow, formed a background worthy of 
Dante. 

“* Darkness is useful sometimes!’ mut- 
tered the Unknown through his clenched 
teeth, as he gazed on the wondrous scene.” 

(I wonder,” soliloquised Jack, “why 
the fellows in books always do speak with 
their teeth shut. I couldn't do it to save 
my life; but, after all, that’s their look- 
out."’] 

“Here and there amid the black masses 
of foliage twinkled a solitary point of fire, 
showing where some native fisherman 
had built his little nest of bamboo and 
dried grass in the depths of this strange 
wilderness, which was neither land nor 
water, but a weird chaos of both. But 
these tiny specks of light, and the shadowy 
boats that flitted past like phantoms ever 
and anon, were the sole tokens of life in 
this grand and lonely stillness, unbroken 


save by the hollow rush of the swift, dark 
current speeding onward to the sea.” 


Just at this thrilling passage, the great 
work came to an abrupt halt, its young 
author having not yet made up his mind 


A STORY 


HETHER this revulsion of feeling 
would have had any good results 
for the poor culprit, though, may be 
doubted. Sentiment is apt to be short- 
lived with ignorant men, and in this case 
it would probably have died out as quickly 
as it had arisen had it not been for Dave. 
‘The old pioneer had children of his own, 
and being naturally warm-hearted, the 
scene touched him deeply. After a few 
moments’ silent contemplation he stepped 
forward and, drawing his knife, cut the 
rope from the Chinaman's neck and that 
which bound his elbows. But this broke 
the spell, and a low murmur showed that 
the spirit of murder was reviving. En- 
couraged by this, the loafer whose noose 
had been cut turned on Dave, and with 
considerable vigour denounced his pre- 
sumption in playing judge and jury. 

Unhappy loafer! for the old pioneer 
was acholeric man at the best of times, 
and being at this moment more than half 
ashamed of his own better feclings, was 
not in a mood to bear much reproof. 

For a moment he grasped his knife 
and glared, then, flinging the weapon to 
the ground and catehing his antagonist's 
throat in his brawny hand, Dave dashed 
his head twice against the trunk of the 
cottonwood and, hurling him to the ground, 
set his great foot on his chest with a force 
that threatened to smash his breast-bone 
like an eggshell. For some minutes he 
stood thus, glaring defiance on the crowd, 
while his unhappy foe lay alternately 
appealing for mercy and calling on his 
friends for aid. 

But no aid came to him. Two or three 
weapons were indeed cast loose, but they 
were by Dave's old comrades, men who 
had stood by his side in many a border 
skirmish, and had no idea of deserting 
him now just because he happened to bo 
in the wrong. As for the bulk of the 
crowd, their attitude may be explained by 
aremark I overheard from one of them 
some hours later when excusing his in- 
action. ‘“ When ole Dave takes to playin’ 
rips, ther’s a sight more fun in lookin’ on 
than in chippin’ in.” 

So, finding no opposition, the old man’s 
passion gradually subsided, the Berserk 
light died out of his eyes, and, removing 
his foot, he picked up his knife and pro- 
ceeded to finish his work. Two or three 
strokes sufficed to clear off Ching’s re- 
maining bonds, and then with a short 
advice not to fall into the sheriff's hands, as 
that functionary might prove less merciful 
than Judge Lynch, Dave motioned the 
captive to take himself off. 
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who his mysterious hero really was, or 
what he intended to do with him. The 
sudden appearance of his early tea and 
bread-and. bitte? gave the fifteen-year-old 
novelist a very good excuse for breaking 
off; and ere he could find time to resume 


THE DEATH FEUD. 


By Joun Dawtrey. 


CHAPTER VI. 


For a moment Ching stood as though 
dazed by his sudden return to life and 
hope, then, seizing Dave's hand and 
pressing it to his lips with a passionate 
fervour little in accordance with the 
gravity of his race, he hurried up the 
road. After crossing the ford he turned 
round for the first time, and the sight of 
his late captors watching him scemed to 
revive misgivings in his heart, for, instead 
of keeping along the road, he made straight 
across the clearing for the nearest point 
of the forest, into which ho plunged, and 
was quickly lost to sight. The burst of 
laughter caused by this very natural 
proceeding did much towards clearing the 
air among us, and when we turned for our 
homeward ride we were better friends than 
seemed probable a few minutes before. 

And now what little remains of my 
tale I will tell very briefly, for indeed 
there is nothing to tempt the pen to 
linger. Save for the mother's joy over 
her recovered treasure, which no skill of 
mine could limn, it would be but a barren 
record of misery and violence all too 
common on the confines of civilisation. 

Balfour, we found, had died during the 
night, and on calling a meeting of the 
neighbours it was resolved not to bury 
his body, but to burn both it and the 
house together, in hopes of destroying the 
infection, compensation being promised 
to myself and the company for the de- 
struction of our property. 

This was done, and whether owing to 
the prompt measures adopted, or to the 
climate being unfavourable to the disease, 
‘or to both these causes coinbined, I heard 
of no further case. But this did not stop 
the horrible excesses of mob law. 

Of Yen Lung’s fate I say nothing, cruel 
as it was—and the bare recital of it sent 
a shudder through the whole civilised 
world—he had brought it on himself. 

But with his poor fellow-countrymen, 
whose only crime was that they had left 
their own overcrowded land, hoping that 
by industry and thrift they might scrape 
together enough to enable them to return 
and pass their declining years in peace 
among their loved ones, the case was 
different. What had they done that their 
houses should have been burnt, often with 
their inmates inside them, and themselves 
hanged and shot by dozens? All this and 
more was done by lawless mobs, in the 
name of law and justice. 

It was openly said at the time, I know 
not with what truth, that these outrages 
were encouraged, and indeed partly 
organised, by the worst class of labour 
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his “magic pen”—which, like most 

magic, was better at spells than at spell- 

ing—there fell in his way (as will be seen) 

a bit of real romance which swept the 

fictitious one out of his mind altogether. 
(To be continued.) 
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OF CHINESE VENGEANCE. 


leaders and “sand lots politicians,” the 
intent being to use Yen's crime as an 
excuse for driving the Chinese labourers 
clean off the line. If so, it was a most 
successful but also a most shortsighted 
policy. Successful, for it certainly drove 
the Chinese away, causing them to take 
refuge in San Francisco and other large 
towns, where they had some little pretence 
of protection from the police. 

Shortsighted, for instead of throwing 
the whole work into the hands of the 
white labourers as was intended, it simply 
took away the large share they already 
held. The company, sceing it was hopc- 
less to attempt to construct the line at a 
paying price, closed the works. The line 
was indeed finished some seven or eight 
years afterwards—its position and the 
demands of the coast trade ensured that— 
but hardly a man among those who did 
the mischief earned a penny on it. They 
had long before had to leave the neigh- 
bourhood to get their living elsewhere. 
Scores of lives had been wasted, hundreds 
of the poorer shareholders ruined, and 
nobody a penny the better except a few 
long-headed and long-pursed speculators, 
who bought up at a nominal price the 
shares of those who could not hold on. 

Perhaps personal feelings cause me to 
speak more bitterly of this than I other- 
wise should do, tor I was one of the 
deepest sufferers. When the line closed 
I was of course cast on the world, and, 
worse than all, cast on it with the reputa- 
tion of having been connected with a 
failure. The directors, too, smarting 
under their own loss, had little to say for 
me. Naturally enough, the thought 
would cross them that if it hadn't been 
for my experiment all this might not have 
happened. So, buffeted from pillar to 
post I passed the next few years, and had it 
not been for my sheet-anchor I cannot 
guess how low I should have fallen. But 
to the man who has ever in his mind a 
motive for fresh struggles, who has 
comfort and sympathy always at hand for 
his failures, success is certain soon or late ; 
and so it came to pass at last that I got 
my foot once more on the ladder, and 
once it was there I made shift to climb a 
few rungs. 

And now in my age I can look back on 
my struggles with something like equa- 
nimity, though even now at times my 
gorge will rise when I dwell on the 
troubles caused me, mainly by my own 
countrymen’s unbridled passions, though 
primarily by a Chinaman’s vengeance. 

[THE END.] 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES IN INDIA. 


By Lreur.-GENERAL Sir FREDERICK MIDDLETON, K.C.M.G., C.B, 


[amener to the “shikari” division, and 
many a good day’s sport did I have. 
Antelope, ravine deer, hares black and grey, 
partridges, pintail grouse, jungle fowl, wild 
duck and pigeons, etc., were to be found in 
plenty, with occasionally a tloriken, a species 
of bustard, and a few neelghai. I remember 
on one occasion I made a queer sort of 
“omnium-gatherum ” bag—viz. a black buck 
—male antelope is so called—two brace of 
black partridges, six brace of pintailed grouse, 
two hares, a small leopard, an otter, and a 
large water-snake; as much as my two men 
could carry. 

One day I had a narrow squeak of my life. 
I was out wandering by myself on foot, not 
very far from camp. I was prepared for 
emergencies, having with me my double- 
barrel smooth-bore, loaded, one barrel with 
ball and the other with shot. I had just 
knocked over, by a long chance shot, a small 
deer, and, without reloading, was rushing 
towards it through some low scrub, when I 
actually tumbled over a snake coiled up 
asleep. I fell forward on my face, but rolled 
over, and saw my gallant Ophidian—who 
evidently resented his rude awakening—on 
his tail within almost striking distance of 
me, his “ business end” vibrating, swelling, 
and hissing most unpleasantly. Luekily, I 
had not lost hold of my gun, and without 
rising I blazed away at the reptile, nearly 
blowing his head off. It proved to be a fine 
young cobra, about four and a-half feet long, 
with an undigested ground squirrel in his 
stomach. 

This incident brings to my mind a good 
story of a gallant colonel of engineers, famous 
for his marvellous yarns, who declared that 
once, while shooting in Ceylon—prepared, as 
I was, for large or small game—he bagged a 
snipe and a charging elephant right and left, 
and found to his astonishment that he had 
shot the elephant in the eye with shot, and 
knocked the head off the snipe with the 
bullet! I am bound to say that in my case 
the deer was duly killed with the bullet, and 
the snake with the shot. : 

On another occasion I had a milder snake 
adventure. I was sitting near a ‘“ jheel "— 
pool—the surface of which was nearly covered 
with the large leaves of some sort of lotus or 
lily, dreamily smoking a Manilla, when I 
was aroused from my reverie by a strange 
sort of noise, a mixture of bubbling, gurgling, 
groaning, and screaming, evidently comin, 
from the “ jheel.”” I walked down to it, an 
round it, and at last discovered, to my as- 
tonishment, that these extraordinary sounds 
all emanated from a moderate-sized, excited 
looking ‘‘ mendak ”-—frog—who was holding 
on with his forelegs to one of the leaves and 
roaring lustily, his hinder-quartera being 
under water. Suddenly he disappeared 
altogether, but soon—far from serenely— 
bobbed up again, and convulsively grasping 
a leaf with his forelegs began crying out as 
before. This happened two or three times, 
and at last, becoming curious to know why 
froggy was behaving in this apparently 
frivolous and unmeaning manner, I stooped 
down, caught him by the neck, and hauled 
him out, with a “ dhaman "—water snake— 
holding on to one of his hind legs, half of 
which was already down the snake's throat, 
which unpleasant arrangement fully ac- 
counted for poor froggy’s movements and 
pitiful cries. F 

Having forced the snake to disgorge, I 
killed it, and allowed the still bewildered 
and probably damaged Batrachian to go 
his own way, which he did limping, and not 
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in the direction of the “ jheel,” of which as 
a watering-place he seemed to have had 
more than enough. 

While on the topic of sport in India, I 
may remark that during my residence of 
about twelve years in Bengal, N.-W. Pro- 
vinces, Burmah, and Punjaub, though con- 
stantly, winter and summer, exposed to the 
sun, fighting, shooting, pigsticking, training 
horses, playing cricket, riding, driving, etc., 
I never had a pain or ache the whole time. 
attribute this, under a merciful Providence, 
to my having ‘strictly followed the advice 
given me by a dear old friend, the late 
Longueville Clarke, at that time the “ doyen ” 
of the Calcutta Bar, with whom I stayed on 
my first arrival in India. This advice was 
“never to drink anything but tea, coffee, 
water, lemonade, etc., during the day, and as 
little of them as possible, but at night to 
take sufficient stimulant to replace the waste 
of system during the day.” That advice I 
steadily followed, not only during my stay in 
India, but as near as possible up to the 
present time. 

The only exception I ever made was during 
the Indian Mutiny, when we were campaign- 
ing with the thermometer for days over 
120° in the shade, and I was sometimes on 
horseback for ten or twelve hours at a stretch. 
On those occasions I used to take small nips 
of ginger wine, a bottle of which I carried in 
one of my holsters—when I could get it, 
which was not always the case. With this 
harmless tipple, a few gingerbread nuts, and 
a bundle of cheroots, I found I could last 
the whole day without any other sustenance. 

Of course, when going out in the sun I 
always had my head well protected, and wore 
a “cummerbund,” a long piece of thick 
muslin wound many times round my waist, 
native fashion. : 

On getting back to camp, the tired sports- 
man was always glad to again interview the 
faithful “ bhisti”” with his “ mussuck,” and 
then rest a bit before mess. Every regiment 
carried its mess-tent, tables, and chairs, and 
we fed on the march nearly as well and as 
comfortably as in cantonments. Of course 
our mess cooks were well supplied with 
cooking utensils, but it is perfectly wonderful 
to see what good meals a ‘ bawarchi ”— 
Indian cook—will furnish on the march with 
@ batterie de cuisine consisting only of a 
few “ degchis ”—cooking pots—and their lids, 
and a few iron “chumuches’’ — spoons. 
With these and some “ chullis ”—small half- 
circular mud erections to guard the fire and 
hold the pots—they will cook toothsome 
dishes, especially curries, in the open air, 
even when it is raining hard. It is better, 
however, not to actually witness the culinary 
operations, as it might interfere with one’s — 
appetite. For instance, the dish-cloth would 
probably appal one; eggs are always strained 
through the fingers; the meat being cut up 
is, often as not, held by the toes of the 
operator; the soup strained through the 
cook’s puggaree, etc., etc. ! 

There was sometimes a little difficulty, 
when the dinner was cooked, in getting it 
safe to the mess-table, as the kites and crows 
hovering about evinced a strong desire to 
share in the repast, sweeping down as thé 
servants carried the dishes to the mess-tent, 
and making dashes at the contents, some- 
times successful ones too! 

After dinner we generally sat round a large 
log fire, singing and chatting, the mess-tent 
being taken down, and packed ready for the 
march next morning. Gradually we all 
made our way to our own comfortable tents, 


and the camp sank into silence, occasionally 
broken by the grunt of a camel, the trumpet 
of an elephant suffering from indigestion, 
or the strong language of the occupant of a 
tent over whose ropes some belated in- 
dividual or loose “ bail” or “tat” had un- 
wittingly tumbled, shaking the tent, and 


, making the ropes twang again. 


Of course the weird, melancholy call or 
bay of the jackals hovering round would be 
heard from time to time. This cry is 
melancholy and, when close, startling, and 
is jokingly said in India to resemble the 
following words: “I smell a dead Hindoo- 
00-00.”’ “ Where, where, where?” “Here, 
here, here, a dead Hindoo-00-00!"” : 

I used generally to spend my Sunday 
afternoons in visiting the elephants, who 
were always interesting to me. Their 
general intelligence is certainly very great, 
and is equalled by their docility. Everyone 
of the common Commissariat elephants would 
pose in England as a clever performer. 
‘Their “ mahouts ’—drivers —converse with 
them in a sort of “patois” which the 
animals understand perfectly. By the way, 
elephants’ hind legs are constructed, like our 
legs, with knees, as it were, and not with 
hocks like a horse, as sometimes depicted. 
I have seen an elephant with a sore foot 
lift it up at the command of his mabout, 
and then lie down on his side, and hald out 
the damaged foot while it was being dressed 
with hot tar. He will, when ordered, help 
his driver up to his seat behind his great 
ears, and pick up anything from the ground 
and pass it to him with his trunk. 

If a cart sticks in the mud,-an elephant is. 
brought up, and he will lift either wheel or 
push the cart according to his orders. If a 
gun and carriage are bogged he will do.the 
same, only in the case of a gun he puts his 
great forehead down, fits it to the muzzle, 
and gives a hoist which sometimes sends it 
flying. 

During the Mutiny the elephants were 
utilised in levelling field works and mud 
erections. In war time they are used for 
dragging heavy guns, to which they are 
regularly harnessed, one in front of the other ; 
but their services with artillery can only be 
utilised out of fire, because if wounded they 
would, in their rage, turn on their friends, 
as the elephants of Pyrrhus were said to 
have done. When approaching the enemy 
the elephants are withdrawn and sent to the 
rear, their place being taken by large teams. 
of oxen, who bear being wounded with won- 
derful stoicism. 

One day on this march an elephant, while 
drinking in a large “ talao "—tank—close to 
the camp, suddenly became “ must "—a 
species of madness to which male elephanta 
are subject. He made frantic efforts to seize 
his driver, who retreated along his back. 
The alarm was given, and the other elephants 
were hurried down, each gripping his tether- 
ing chain in his trunk. They formed up 
round the tank, and, by order, marched 
steadily on to the delinquent pachyderm, 
who was then standing in the centre of it by 
himself, his “mahout” having made his 
escape. He seemed to anticipate something 
unpleasant, as he now began to scream 
loudly. 

Slowly his brethren closed on him, and 
finally, wielding their chains, they mercilessly 
thrashed him, still screaming, out of the 
tank, and all the way to the camp, where he 
was safely chained to a large tree, and kept 
there for two days without much food. 

The food of the Commissariat elephante— 
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besides the leaves and branches they them- 
selves fetch from the jungle—consists 
generally of large “chupattics ’—a kind of 
thick cake, or pancake, made of coarse flour, 
and baked in the ashes, much like the 
Australian damper, except that they have 
“goor ’—a coarse sugar—and “ masalah ""— 
spice—in theirs. The amount of these 
large cakes that an elephant can “ put him- 
self outside of’? is surprising. He costs 
about a rupee a day for keep. The mahouts 
treat their charges well; indeed, it would be 
unwise if they did not, as an elephant is not 
a forgiving animal. They are supposed to 
guide them by means of a “ gujbaz’ or 
“ankus "—a weapon like a boat-hook with a 
short handle, all of iron, which they prod the 
animal's forehead with, but they mostly use 
their voice and legs only. One often sees 
the mahout’s children playing about between 
the elephant’s legs, and sometimes the baby 
is put in his charge. 

A curious incident occurred one day in 
connection with a jackal. A brother officer 
was writing in his tent, with the side lifted 
up for coolness’ sake, when he was disturbed 
hy hearing some curious sounds close to him, 
which evidently came from under the bed. 
Stooping down and lifting up the end of the 
“rezai,” he saw some animal there, which he 
took to be a dog. He called for the servants 
to putit out, and one of them, stooping 
down, began poking with a stick at the beast, 
who snapped and snarled, but evinced no in- 
clination to move. 

Suddenly the servant sprang to his feet and 
bolted, screaming out, “Gidar hai, pagli 
gidar hai” (* It is a jackal, a mad jackal”). 
The tent was speedily cleared, and the owner 
rushed into mine, which was close by, and 
told his tale. 

I always had a boar-spear handy, so, arm- 
ing myself with it, we proceeded to the scene 
of action, where two good prods, well deli- 
vered under the bed, settled the unwelcome 
guest—a large dog jackal, who the surgeon 
of the regiment declared must have been 
suffering from rabies. Luckily, he had bit- 
ten no one, and, what was more remarkable, 
no one had seen him prowling about. 

One of our halts on this march was made 
at the far-famed Delhi, once the capital of 
the great Moslem Empire, and which was 
then still the place of residence of the last 
representative of the Mogul rulers—a sort of 
captive pensioner of the East India Company. 

As we halted there for two days, we were 
able to sce a good deal of what was interesting. 
The city, resting on the Jumna, a tributary 
of the Ganges, is enclosed by strong bastioned 
walls. It extends over a circuit of some 
seven or eight miles, and contains some fine 
buildings, among them being the palace and 
the Jumma Musjid, the largest and finest 
mosque in India, built altogether of white 
marble. 

Some of us went over the palace, which, 
according to Oriental custom, was itself a 
fortress. It abuts on the river, with an out- 
work or fort below it, called Selimgurh, con- 
nected with the palace by a narrow passage, 
completely covering the bridge of boats, the 
only way of crossing the river. We did not 
see the old regal puppet, who was fated to 
die in a few years dishonoured and un- 
lamented. The tomb of Hamayan, some 
miles out, was worth seeing, being a mag- 
nificent building of graniteand marble. This 
was the scene of the capture of the wretched 
king and princes by Major Hodson after the 
celebrated siege of Delhi during the great 
Mutiny. We saw also a curiously orna- 
mented pillar of wrought iron. This pillar 
was about twenty-two feet high and fifteen 
inches in diameter, with, it is said, twenty- 
eight feet more of it under ground. 

During a visit we paid to the Kootub 
Mainar- a very handsome and beautifully 
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built column of great height—a brother 
officer staked twenty-five rupees (21. 10s.) that 
I would not make my way to the top by the 
spiral flight of steps inside it ina given num- 
ber of minutes. 1 accepted, and won, doing 
the last thirty steps literally manibus pedi- 
busque, but was so stiff after it that I had to 
be carried down, a work of some difficulty 
owing to the narrowness of the spiral steps. 

While there we saw some natives diving 
into peculiarly constructed wells close by. 
These wells were deep and wide, the drop 
before reaching the water being from 100 to 
250 feet. The diver stood upon a stone pro- 
jecting inwards near the top, and just sidled 
off it. As he rushed through the air he kept 
his legs wide apart, closing them just before 
reaching the water, in which he disappeared 
for some seconds. On coming to the surface 
again, he quietly made his way to a low arch 
just above the level of the water, opening on 
to a ramp leading by a flight of steps to the 
top of the shaft of the well. Each performer 
was quite satisfied with four annas, equal to 
about 6d., as a guerdon for his dive. 

I took my first Oriental bath at Delhi. 
The ‘“ hammam "—bath-house —was a fine 
building with marble walls and floors, and 
fairly clean. After the final shampooing, 
every joint in my body, from my toes up- 
wards, was made to crack by my attendant, 
a short, powerful Moslem. He then made 
me stand up, and, jumping on me, dug his 
knees into the small of my back, and, seizing 
me by the shoulders, gave them # sudden 
twist or wrench that made my backbone crack 
with a noise like a pistol shot. I really be- 
lieved he had broken my back, and, gathering 
up, as I then thought, my fast-failing 
strength, I gave the unhappy attendant a 
left-hander straight from the shoulder, which 
sent him flying into the corner of the room, 
where he sat weeping instead of making for 
me, as I expected he would. 

Finding, after some faltering attempts to 
move, that I had not quite lost my powers of 
locomotion, it gradually dawned upon me that 
my backbone had not been so seriously inter- 
fered with as I fancied, and I carefully made 
my way to the corner where my still weeping 
bath attendant was lying, and made the 
amende honorable, supplementing it with a 
silver salve, which at once made matters 
quite straight between us. 

The principal street in Delhi is called 
“ Chandni chauk ”—Silver Street —where all 
the workers in gold and silver and jewellers 
dwell. It is a handsome street, with a double 
row of peepul-trees running down the centre 
of it. 

The Delhi people, even in those days, were 
inclined to be insolent. A young native, with 
his turban well cocked, actually pushed me 
roughly into the road as I was entering a 
jeweller’s shop with two or three brother 
officers. Needless to say, I gave him a taste 
of my whip, upon which he tried to draw his 
“tulwar”—native sword—but he was seized 
by the old jeweller, who had rushed out on 
hearing the sounds of contention. The old 
gentleman then used some strong language 
to the gallant swordsman, who slunk off with 
a scowl on his face. The old man after- 
wards told us that the fellow was one of a 
band of noted ‘‘badmashes ’’— low ruffians— 
and recommended us to keep our eyes open on 
our way back to camp. We did so, bat saw 
nothing more of the “swashbuckler ” or his 
friends. 

A few days’ march out of Delhi a brother 
officer and myself got into trouble about pea- 
cocks. We were out shooting, and came 
across some of those gorgeous birds of Juno 
in some thick jungle. Seeing, as we thought, 
no village near, or villagers about, two magni- 
ficently plumaged birds were promptly added 
to our bag. Shortly after we heard shouting 
behind, and, looking back, beheld a mob of 


natives coming after us at the double, yell- 
ing and gesticulating. A closer view showed 
us that they were all armed with ‘ lohar- 
bandies,” large formidable “lathies’’— native 
clubs—of male bamboo, five feet six inches 
long, and bound with iron rings and nobs. 

They soon let us know that their object in 
following us up was to punish us for shoot- 
ing, what were to them, sacred birds. Of 
course we ought not to have shot the birds, 
though perfectly wild; but the temptation 
was great, and we trusted that our sacrilege 
would have been unwitnessed. We halted 
and tried to appease the angry natives, and 
offered them money, but they would have 
none of it, for a wonder. 

At last one of them, a big stout man, made 
@ vicious blow at my head with his “lathie,” 
which I just avoided by springing to one side, 
doubling him up with a thrust in his fat 
stomach with the butt of my gun, my com- 
panion at the same time seizing his “ lohar- 
bandie.” This little exchange of civilities 
did not tend to improve the situation, and 
we considered it advisable, in military par- 
lance, “ to retire on our supports,” viz. the 
camp, which was some two or three miles 
off, agreeing together not to fire unless forced 
to do so, and then only one barrel alternately. 

We then sent the coolie who was carrying 
our game on ahead of us, arming him with 
the captured club, and commenced our re- 
treat, facing about at intervals to check our 
pursuers by pointing our guns. Luckily we 
were not driven to extremities, as after fol- 
lowing us for some distance, at the sight of 
some of our men, the “enemy,” with a cry 
of “gora logue ’’—European soldiers—sud- 
denly drew off, and we saw no more of them. 

I believe nothing but our guns saved our 
lives, for without them they would have closed 
upon us and battered us to death at once. 
There was a bit of a row afterwards about 
it, as the magistrate of the district—to whom, 
not having been able to carry out their ami- 
able macerating projects on us, the villagers 
had complained —wrote to the colonel on the 
subject. He, after wigging us solemnly, issued 
an Order warning us all against shooting pea- 
cocks, somewhat in the terms of Sir Charles 
Napier’s celebrated Peacock Order in Beloo- 
chistan, which commenced thus: ‘If officers 
will shoot peacocks, Beloochees will shoot 
officers!’? Needless to say, we carefully 
avoided bagging more peacocks that journey ! 
I kept that “Johar-bandie” as a memento, 
and have it to this day. 

Some days after, in consequence of heavy 
rain, it was discovered that our camp was on 
an impromptu island, formed by a ‘‘nullah ”* 
—dry watercourse—which divided into two 
branches above us, joining again some dis- 
tance below. This nullah during the night, 
owing to a terrible downpour, had become 
a raging torrent, and the natives declared 
it would not run down for a week at the 
soonest. 

The colonel was a good deal put out, and 
the question was, what to do. Here my 
Sandhurst cadet knowledge—which had been, 
as usual, a good deal sneered at by some of 
the older ofticers—stood me in good stead, 
and I was able to direct the construction of 
8 strong raft, made of some empty barrels 
and a few boards, with which we made a 
sort of flying bridge, and conveyed the regi- 
ment and most of the baggage over the 
torrent in two days, the rest following on the 
sed, when the water had run down a good 
eal. 

Ido not believe we really gained much 
time by my science, as I believe we could 
have safely crossed without the flying bridge 
on the fourth day, baggage and all; how- 
ever, they all thought we did, and I gainea 
some little “ kudos ” in the matter. 

During the construction of the raft, I fel] 
off it while helping to fasten down the plat. 


form, but, luckily holding on tight to the rope 
Iwas using, was speedily hauled back, with 
nothing worse than a good wetting, and a 
little more water inside me than I required 
just then. A poor camp-follower was not so 
lucky. He fe!l into the nullah, and was 
swept away and drowned before assistance 
could be rendered. That, and the drowning 
of one or two oxen, constituted our only 
casualties. 

The first night of this forced halt the rain 

came down in torrents, and my Arab, Selim, 
broke from his pickets, and coming straight 
to my tent, began whinnying and tumbling 
over the tent-ropes. It was such a fearful 
night that I brought him inside, and he re- 
mained perfectly quiet till daybreak, sleeping 
and snoring like a Christian. He had been, 
as I have mentioned, in the habit at Cawn- 
pore of spending hours in the hall of my 
bungalow, and was naturally of o social dis- 
position. 
A few nights after this I had an adventure. 
As it was known that the natives were skil- 
fal thieves, and often robbed tents at night, 
Tused to tie all my clothes, sword, cap, etc., 
in a bundle, and haul it up to the top of my 
tent-pole, leaving nothing about the floor for 
these light-fingered gentry to get at except the 
“petarrahs,” which were rather too heavy 
foz them. 

On the night in question, I had gone to 
sieep under mosquito curtains, and was awoke 
by some unusual noise. Supported on my 
elbow, I listened intently, and could hear 
breathing and a sort of rustling noise close 
alongside my bed. I slipped my hand down 
under the curtains, and felt 2n arm or leg of 
somebody. I grabbed at it. but could not 
hold it, and in the effort rolled out of bed, 
dragging with me the mosquito curtains, 
which enveloped me entirely, and before I 
could undo myself my midnight visitor had 
escaped. He was, doubtless, well greased, as 
is usual with these gentry, which would 
account for my not being able to hold him. 
He got nothing by his raid, except, perhaps, 
a good fright. 

In due time we arrived at Lahore, and took 
over the barracks lately occupied by the 
14th Light Dragoons near the city. As I 
have already mentioned, the Hon. East India 
Company, as a rule, did not provide quarters 
for the officers, who usually resided in 
bungalows rented by themselves ; but in this 
case there were fair quarters provided, for 
which, however, a part of our pay was stopped 
for rent, as far as I can remember. 

At that time a new station was in process 
of formation at Mean Meer, a place some five 
or six miles from Lahore. The troops there 
consisted of H.M. 10th Regiment, some 
Artillery, a regiment of Irregular Cavalry, and 
two Native Infantry regiments. The troops 
in Lahore were H.M. 96th Regiment, Irregu- 
lar Cavalry, some Artillery, and two Native 
Infantry regiments, one of which-the 
‘th I think—numbered smong its officers 
a Capt. Donald Stuart, now Field- 
Marshal Sir Donald Stuart, o.c.B., G.c.e.1, 
etc. The whole force was commanded by 
General Sir W. Raleigh Gilbert, who had dis- 
tinguished himeelf in the late Sikh campaign. 

We soon fell into the usual routine of 
Indian military duty, the only variation 
being having to furnish a subaltern’s guard 
for twenty-four hours at the palace in the city. 
Our guard-room there was a magnificent 
chamber, with marble walls and floor, inlaid 
with beautifal mosaic of coloured stonesin the 
shape of flowers, and some large mirrors. 
The , Which was in reality a fortress, 
was shut in by high massive crenellated 
walls, the river Ravee running close to the 
foot of one side. The fort was garrisoned by 
a “Sepahi"—Sepoy—regiment, but it was 
considered advisable always to have a few 
Europeans there, hence the guard. 
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The officer on guard often had early 
visitors, as one of our amusements was 
“ mussuck ”’ riding in the Ravee. The natives 
in the Punjaub are accustomed to go long 
distances on inflated “ mussucks.” Occa- 
sionally large cocks of hay or grass might be 
secn, apparently floating down the Ravee by 
themselves; but investigation would show 
that beneath each such mass was a native, 
who, spread out on a large “ mussuck,” made 
from the skin of an ox, was carefully piloting 
his load across the river. 

One day, as I was marching my guard to 
the palace through the city, I observed that 
the stalls in the bazaar through which we 
were passing were deserted by their owners, 
and we passed an old Brahminy bull, who 
was strolling down, helping himself freely to 
the grain, sugar, etc., which lay exposed 
without guard. Soon we came to an open 
place, with a crowd of natives shouting and 
gesticulating, evidently in a state of great 
excitement. Pushing through the crowd, I 
saw lying on the ground the headless body 
of a large gaunt-looking wolf. Iwas informed 
by a bystander that the defunct animal was 
a“ paghli bheriva ’’—mad wolf—which had 
managed to penetrate the city, and, running 
a sort of ‘ amok ” down the street, had bitten 
at least a dozen people. It had been slain 
by a Sikh, a fine specimen of the old Sikh 
“khalsa "--army—who was standing by 
wiping his sword-blade, which must have 
been a good one, as the neck of the animal 
was cut as clean through as if it had been a 
carrot. I heard afterwards that everyone of 
the bitten people had died save one boy. 

This made the second “ paghli ” wild beast 
that I had come across, and was also, I am 
happy to say, the last. 

Onc of my brother officers started a “ sawari 
oont "—riding camel—and he was anxious 
that I should go shares with him. Before 
doing so I thought I would try how I liked 
the motion. Accordingly I took a ten-mile 
ride, and returned sorrowfully, but fully 
determined not to become owner of any part 
of acamel. I found the motion jolty, rolly, 
and fatiguing, though I daresay, as I was 
afterwards told, I sat too stiffly, and did not 
give sufficiently to the motion of the animal, 
which is peculiar, to say the least of it. 

The camel used in India is the Arabian 
species, the dromedary, with one hump. A 
good riding camel—which is as superior in 
looks to a baggage one as a thoroughbred 
horse is to a cart horse—is capable of going 
long distances at a uniform rate of about six 
miles an hour. The animal is guided by 
means of a cord attached to a peg or button 
of wood inserted in one of its nostrils, by 
pulling which downwards the animal is made 
to kneel, which it does by doubling the lower 
part of its legs under it, the stomach resting 
on the legs thus doubled up. 

Not long after the camel experiment I 
underwent the unusual experience of a fall 
from an elephant. I was going to Mean 
Meer, seated in a howdah with a civilian 
friend, when, in an instant, we were both 
ignominiously deposited in the road. The 
elephant had made a false ctep and came 
down on his head, and we both sprawlel 
out over the head of the mahout, from whose 
lips came a torrent of abuse and reproaches 
which made the poor old elephant look 
thoroughly ashamed of himself. Luckily we 
were neither of us hurt. 

One of the officers of the regiment pos- 
sersed a large, powerful monkey, standing 
nearly four fect high when erect, and known 
by the name of Abraham. He was kept 
carefully chained up on account of a little 
weakness he had for “ chawing up ” strangers, 
especially natives, who were ‘poison’? to 
him, whether strangers or not. Another 
“strong weakness” of Abraham’s was, I 
regret to say, gin and ginger-beer! This 
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beverage was sometimes given him as a 
treat in a quart champagne bottle tightly 
corked, the cork being cut off level with the 
top of the bottle. On receiving his bottle, 
which he always did with grunts of satisfac- 
tion, he would sit down and gravely proceed 
with his long nails to pick out the cork bit 
by bit. This feat accomplished, he would pour 
the contents of the bottle, almost without a 
check, down his throat—not taking the 
slightest notice of the effervescence--throw- 
ing the bottle contemptuously aside when 
empty. 

On one occasion somebody, I suppose, had 
given the beast more gin than was good for 
him, and afterwards, in the exuberance of his 
“spirits,” he broke loose. An unfortunate 
“ ayah "'—native maidservant—happened to 
be passing, and Abraham at once sprang 
upon her, threw her down, and commenced 
biting her. My rooms happened to be close 
by, and hearing the poor woman’s screams I 
rushed out and, seizing the maddened brute, 
tried to drag him off. He let go fora minute, 
fastened on to my arm, and then attacked 
the woman again. Luckily at this moment 
a brother officer appeared on the scene, and, 
between us, we dragged Abraham away, 
thrashed him within an inch of his life, and 
chained him securely up. 

The noise of the fracas had attracted a 
host of native servants, but not one of them 
would approach to help us, contenting them- 
selves with shouting “ Mardalo, sahib, mar- 
dalo!” (“Kill him, sir, kill him!"). The poor 
woman was badly hurt and torn, and terribly 
frightened, but soon recovered, the cure being 
hastened by a handsome douceur from 
Abraham’s owner. 

I may add that some time afterwards he 
again broke loose—I mean Abraham, not his 
owner—found his way through an open 
window into a house, and was justly shot 
then and there by the incensed master, who 
discovered him seated on the dressing-table, 
throwing everything out of the window ! 

(To be consinued.) 
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“Even a Worm will Tern!” 
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KING EDWARD VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 


By THE Rev. R. S. pe Courcy Larray, ™.a., Principal of Cheltenham College, 
late Headmaster of King Edward VI.'s School. 


(With Mustrations by A. J, WALL) 
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PART Il. 


af Ne Pedagogue’s House is now converted 

into class rooms and the headmaster’s 
sanctum, the latter notable for the massive 
oak beam which runs across it, part of an 
oak which must have been growing in 
England when William the Conqueror landed 
upon our shores. 

The Chapel of the Guild, which is used as eT ae 
the School Chapel, consists of aloftyPerpen- in the same century. Externally, as our still linger traces of the quaint frescoes dis- 
dicular nave, and a tower erected in the end sketches show, it is a most picturesque covered here in 1804, and preserved to 
of the fifteenth century by Sir Hugh Clopton, building; internally it is disfigured by white- memory in the work of Mr. T. Fisher (1804). 
and of 'a chancel erected by the Guild earlier © washed walls, beneath whose white surface It is hoped that an effort may shortly te 
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has recently made it necessary to appoint a 
custodian, by whom strangers are conducted 
over the School buildings on payment of a 
small fee. 

The earliest trace of the School in the 
Guild records is found under the year 1402, 
and from that date there are constant refer- 
ences to the “scolemayster ” and “la scole 
hows,” until the year 1482, when the bequest. 
of Thomas Jolyffe placed the institution on 
& permanent foundation. Suppressed in the 
first year of Edward v1., with the Guild to 
which it owed its origin, the School was 
revived in the last year of the same king’s 
reign as “the King’s newe schoole,” and has 
since that time borne the inappropriate name 
of King Edward v1.’s School. Unfortunately, 
the Guild revenues, instead of returning to 
the School, were bestowed upon the newly 
founded corporation of Stratford, which was, 
however, charged to maintain the School 
establishment. 

After various changes the constitution of 
the School was remodelled, in 1875, by a 
scheme of the Charity Commissioners. 

In the year 1890, the growth of the 
School having rendered an extension of the 
School buildings necessary, divers portions 
of the Guild buildings, which had fallen into 
the possession of other public bodies, were 
restored to the School by the Corporation at 
the instance of the late Mr. C. E. Flower, an 
“old boy.” Mr. Flower, having undertaken 
to bear all the expenses connected with the 
work thus rendered necessary, caused & most 
careful investigation of the whole structure 
to be made by his nephew, Mr. A. E. Flower, 
R.1.B.4. The result of this investigation was 
to show the necessity for very careful repair 
of the whole buildings, including the re- 
moval of the rough cast which concealed the 
fine timberwork of the East and West fronts, 
of the partitions which disfigured the Guild 
Hall, and of the crazy red brick staircase 
which, in the middle of this century, had re- 
placed the old staircase of timber work. Mr. 
Flower did not live to see the scheme 
carried out, but it has been executed with 
splendid generosity by Mrs. Flower ; and the 
restoration of the buildings to their Eliza- 
bethan appearance will remain as an im- 
perishable memorial of Mr. Flower, whom the 
School reckons as the third of its founders. 

It is now doing the work of smaller Public 
Schools, preparing boys for the Universities 
and public examinations, as well as for 
business occupations. 

The present Head of the school is a 
Modern History Scholar of Jesus College, 
Oxford; his predecessor obtained the first 
Open Classical Scholarship at Pembroke 
College, at the same University; and other 
distinctions won by the scholars, testify 
to the excellence of the work done in 
Shakespeare’s School, while the reputation of 
the School cricket team proves that the 
athletic side of school life is by no means 
neglected. 

The School possesses valuable leaving 
scholarships, tenable not only at the Univer- 
sities, but also at the Military Colleges, and 
other places of higher education. Its num- 
bers during the last three years have averaged 
over 100, of whom about twenty-five have 
been boarders, gathered from all parts of the 
United Kingdom, from the Colonies, and 
even from foreign countries. 

Its historic and literary associations 
render Stratford-upon-Avon peculiarly fitted 
for the development of a school of the first 
order, and there is every hope that, under the 
newly elected Headmaster, the Rev. E. J. W. 
Houghton, ma, the ancient Grammar 
School of the Guild, of Thomas Jolyfte, of 
Edward v1., and of Charles Flower, will ad- 
made to recover the remains of these paint- The growing number of the visitors to vance yet further towards the fulfilment of 
ings, and to preserve them for the delight Shakespeare’s School (over three hundred its high destinies. 
and instruction of future scholars. were admitted in the first week in August) [THE END.) 
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A PORTABLE HOME; OR, HOW TO MAKE A TRAVELLING CANOE. 


By H. F. Hospey, 


Author of “ The‘ Boy's Own’ Windmitt,” “ Model Gas Engine,” “ Model Fire Lseaps," ete. 


S I will endeavour to make it as clear as 
kK) possible for you, and therefore I have 
shown the shadows (half of each) in position 
on the central linetheyareto occupy, in fig. 5, 


and if you want a nice, shapely boat, you 
should use at least six of them, as shown, to 
build on. With the exception of those marked 
aand E, they are only for temporary use, and 
may be made of any rough wood, such as 


Fro. 6. 


old boxes, ete., of about 3 to } inch thick, 
and build them up as in fig. 6 at n, p, 
which shows one of the forward sections and 


amidship ditto; fasten them firmly together at 
each corner with wire nails, and clench them 
on the other side. 

You shou!d first cut the full-sized patterns 


PART III. 


out in paper, then lay each on the wood, and 
mark round with a lead pencil, keeping the 
vertical line perfectly central, and then cut 
the wood out to shape with a keyhole saw. 


Fig. 5.—HAtr-INcH SCALE 


In the event of anyone finding a difficulty in 
drawing the sections correctly totheright shape 
from these small diagrams, I have arranged 
that they can procure a set cut out in paper 
1o the full size of each section at a merely 
nominal price for postage, etc., by writing 
to Messrs. Jackson & Co., of 8U3 High Street, 
Brentford. 

I may also mention that they sell a very 
powerful little oil stove, which I have tried 
and can strongly recommend for cooking 
pu-pores when camping out. 

I have tried many oil stoves at different 
times, all more or less a failure and source 
of discomfort, smoking and fiaring up, or 


going out, and doing anything but giving 
heat. 

This stove, costing 17s. 6d., has several ad- 
vantages over all others: it has no wick to 
burn out or get clogged, but converts ordi- 
nary parafiin oil into gas, which burns with 
a clear flame, giving off intense heat, free 
from all smoke or smell, and will boil a 
quart of water in four minutes, and is very 
economical, as a pint of oil lasts about three 
hours’ constant use, which is equal to several 
days’ cooking for the lonely voyager. 

It is certainly the most powerful stove I 
have ever had, and I speak about it now as 
the importance of having a reliab'e stove is 
very great, and adds to one’s comfort to a 
large extent; and this one is suitable for a 
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canoe, as it takes up but little space, and no 
soot or black is formed on the cooking gear. 
And now, after this little digression, we will 
return to the canoe-building. 

I made the sections a and E (fig. 5) solid, 
and built up as in fig. 7, as I intended them 
to remain permanently as bulkheads, and 
would advise you to do the same, as they add 
to the strength and stiffness of the canoe 
considerably. The other shadows are re- 
moved after it is planked up and you have a 
few ribs in to keep it in shape. 

Draw the central dotted line on each 
shadow, as a guide for fastening them verti- 
cally, and a shallow slot about half an inch 
deep is cut at the bottom to admit the keel 
ard allow the section to come down to its 


(To be continued.) 


p'ace, as in figs. 6 and 7. 
Te. 


These being 
cay, you must get the wood for keel, skin, 


etc. 
For the keel I bought a 12 ft. 1 in, by 


11 in. pine board and cut o 2-in. strip off 
it the whole length, and the rest of the board 
came in useful for stem- and stern-posts, 
deck-beams, etc. 

In planking up a boat, the usual way is to 
cut each plank according to the sheer of the 
previous one laid on, beginning at the gar- 
board streak and working upwards ; but as 
that method runs into a lot of waste wood, [ 
ordered four 15-ft. pine boards, 11 ir. by 3 
in. thick, to be cut up into strips 13 
wide, and this, with the keel, cost about lis. 
This was of pine, perfectly free from all 
knots. 

And now you must settle where you can 
build her, as when once the frame is set up, 
she should not be moved until planked, and 
the ribs are in position, or you might get her 
twisted out of shape. It is surprising the 
amount of room even so small a boat 
requires to build it in, as it is neccssary to 
get round both ends. I built this ore on 
the floor of a large kitchen; but wherever 
you set it up, it should be kept dry while 
building ; so 1f. you work in the open garden, 
have a tarpaulin ready to cover it at night, 
or, better still, raise a temporary roof over it 
by nailing the tarpaulin over a light wood 
frame. 

With the exception of copper tacks to 
fasten the canvas on her, she was put 
together entirely with screws. I used a 
Gay and Parson’s patent screwdriver, which 
has a ratchet motion and saves a good deal 
of time in putting the larger screws in. It 
has a stud in the handle (fig. 8) by which 
you can set it for driving or withdrawing a 
screw, but I found that for the small 4-in. 
screws it was too heavy, so 1 used a large 


flat bradawl instead ; but as there are nearly 
1,700 of these smaller screws, it woult 
have saved time had I been able to use it 
ox them. 

Now we are cn the subject of ccrews, I 
should mention that brass make the best 
job, but add very considerably to the expense, 
and for the various perts you will require 
some 2-in., 1}-in., and 3-in. for the planking, 
up. The keel strip having been plancd on both 
edges, draw a line down the centre, and cut 
off a triangular piece at each end on either 
side, at A, B (fig. 9), leaving it about one inch 
wide at the extreme ends, and then fasten it 
down to the floor or plank on which you 
intend building it, by a screw placed centrally 
atc. 


THE RAVEN AS A 


Have told the history of one raven 

(Grippa) so often that I must be ex- 
cused for referring to that famous performer 
again ; but I have geen others which, without 
approaching that incomparable mimic, were 
nevertheless very capable birds, and gave 
their “ owners "’—no, guardians, for no one 
ever really “owned” a raven, the bird is too 
independent for that —a great deal of amuse- 
ment from their society. 

Everyone knows Poe's raven who sat upon 
“the pallid bust of Pallas’’ just above his 
chamber door, and would persist in croak- 
ing “ Nevermore” in sepulchral tones at all 
manner of uncanny hours; while Dickens's 
celebrated “Ralph” is only a degree less 
notorious than the poet's. 

The former bird ended his days pre- 
maturely, from an overdose of white paint, it 
is said, which seems a strange thing for a 
knowing raven to have indulged in, but per- 
haps he was a young, thoughtless stripling, 
less than ten years old probably, and had 
not yet arrived at years of discretion, though 
when the average raven does attain to this 
turning-point in a career is matter of un- 
certainty. 

The raven is said to reckon the days of 
the years of his life by centuries, but be that 
as it may, Grippa is still living and in the 
full enjoyment of all her faculties at the age 
of twenty-five, while her former enemy 
“Jumbo” (a dog) succumbed to sheer old 
ege at fourteen. Such is life. I regret to 
say I shall not be able, personally, to verify 
in her case the saying that the raven is still 
quite young at a hundred. 

It is very funny that if you want a raven 
or any other bird to learn some particular 
phrase or expression, as a rule, it will turn a 
deaf ear to your charming; while a chance 
exclamation, possibly of o reprehensible 
nature, uttered once in its hearing is im- 
mediately caught up and glecfully shouted 
aloud ad nauseam. 

But so it is. Therefore it behoves tho 
possessor of a raven to be guarded as to what 
language he makes use of in the bird's pre- 
sence, for he, or she — the females being quite 
as apt scholars in this respect os the males — 
is jast as likely to pick up what it is not 
wanted to learn, as what is hoped it will ac- 
quire, or indeed more so. 

Thus Grippa—I really cannot help quoting 
her again—who had a shocking bad habit of 
pulling out the black feathers from her 
breast and going about in an under-garment 
of grey down that was not by any means 
becoming, once got me into great disgrace in 
this very way. 

When I used to go to feed her she would 
greet my arrival with a series of harsh 
eroaks (her natural note) and a very clever 
pas seul on her perch, where she would 
caper about with expanded wings and tail, 
and present a very remarkable spectacle, if 
not a strikingly handsome or attractive one ; 
but to her personal appearance I am sorry 
to say she was utterly indifferent ; she had 
not a scrap of amour propre about he, and 
acertain proportion of that quality is by no 
means to be deprecated. 

Well, she did look so comical as she 
danced with outspread wings and tail on 
her perch with her almost bare breast. and 
her unmelodious croaks, that I used to say 
“ You are an ugly old thing”; and in course 
of time she picked up the expression, and 
would repeat it, too, when anyone went to 
pay her a visit, or rather take a peep at her 
through the railings of her habitation. 
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One day when we were all out a lady friend 
of ours called, and, hearing the bird cough 
in a most consumptive manner, asked who 
wag ill. On learning from the servant that 
it was the raven that was making the noise, 
she expressed a wish to see such a curious 
creature, and on her return from inspecting 
it ske observed to the maid, ‘I am surprised 
the doctor shculd keep such a nasty vulgar 
thing! 

Needless to say, our friend was no longer 
either young or beautiful, and I fear she con- 
sidered Grippa's remark too personal. 

I could filla volume with anecdotes of that 
remarkable bird, whose talent for imitative 
coughing of the most irritating kind led to 
our parting—-tomy great regret I must say— 
but my neighbour next door was an invalid, 
and the wretched bird would begin to cough 
about two in the morning and keep it up at 
least till eight, so what could Ido? Grippa 
Was sent away into the country, where, as 
the next neighbours were a mile or more 
distant, I thought her peculiarities would be 
less noticeable. 

The lady to whom I presented her was 
duly warned of the bird's habits, and had a 
place constructed for her where she (Grippa) 
ought to have been happy, but she wasn’t. 
No, whenever the lady went to see her Grippa 
would step over with a dejected air, wings 
trailing and head on one side, and wail, ‘ Let 
me out!"’ in the most pitiable manner, so 
that the lady, who is kindness personified, 
thouzht the wily fowl was in carnest, and 
opened the door of the enclosure one day, 
when out stepped the raven with stately 
stride, and immediately “went” for her 
mistress’s ankles. : 

Well, well, there was quite a little scene, 
I have been yiven to understand, but the 
gardener came bravely to the rescue, and 
after a prolonged chase and struggle Grippa 
was once more placed in durance vile, from 
henceforward to be utterly disregarded when 
she cried to be let out, at least when her 
mistress was about. 

What did the cunning bird do then? 
Made great friends with the gardener, and 
begged in such a plaintive manner, “ Let me 
out, oh! let me out,” that the worthy fellow 
did open the door of her den one day, and 
for a little while all went well: Grippa 
hunted about in the grass for grubs, and 
pleased the gardener mightily by drawing 
some tipulw maggots from their lurking- 
places. 

“Good old Grip!” he said, and went to 
his dinner, leaving the bird at liberty and 
apparently bent on nothing but the extirpa- 
tion of the obnoxious daddy-long-legses. 

Poor man! his feelings can be better 
imagined than described when, on his return 
from his midday meal and rest, he found 
some of his choicest flower beds as com- 
pletely devastated as if they lad been at the 
mercy of a drove of young pigs for an hour 
or two, and at first the gardener thought 
that some of those animals had escaped 
from the farmyard and had done the mis- 
chief. It was too bad! 

He then glanced round for the raven, but 
she was nowhere to be seen. 

“Hullo!” he said to himself, ‘ what’s 
become o’ the bird, I wonder ?”’ and while he 
looked about to discover, if he could, her 
whereabouts, he heard the most ghastly 
cough he had ever listened to in his life pro- 
ceed from the raven’s enclosure. He stepped 
over to see what was the matter, and there 
sat Grippa on her perch, her beak covered 


with soil from the flower-bed, coughing away 
as if every minute she would breuk a blood- 
vessel ! 

The gardener was ceside himself with rage, 
and, if it had not been that he was afraid of 
her, would have inflicted summary vengeance 
on the raven on the spot. But he was 
afraid of her bill, for she had pecked him on 
the back of his hand once, and the wound 
had been days before it healed. 

So he shook his fist at her and made use 
of some unparliamentary language, on hear- 
ing which the bird bristled up her feathers 
and exclaimed at the top of her by no means 
mild voice, “ Get out, you ugly old thing, 
get out.” 

After that the raven’s cough became so 
incessant that her mistress felt really com- 
pelled to obtain change of air for her, and 
yave her away to an acquaintance who was 
very fond of birds of all kinds, but had not, 
then, kept a raven. 

Yes, the readers of the B.O.P. may take 
my word for it that the raven is a lively pet, 
and one that will make things lively round it 
too; but let them also contrast its good 
points with the bad ones, and, for my part, I 
do not fear the result, as far as the “ghastly 
grim, ungainly” “bird of ill-omen,” “the 
gallows fowl’ of some writers, is concerned. 

But there! it is really too bad to impose 
such names on the raven, for when all has 
been said and done respecting him he is a 
jolly bird, full of tricks and the quaintest of 
quips and cranks, he overflows with life, and 
it is his very sprightliness that goads him 
on to mischief, harmless for the most part, 
but always amusing. 

Where they came from I do not know, 
but four rats were scen in our garden one 
day, and, when they were alarmed, they all 
ran under Grippa’s house, and subseqnently 
took up their abode in an adjoining rockery, 
which they tunnelled in every directiou. 
Not content with that piece of mischief, 
they gnawed koles through the floor of the 
raven's abode, which was an old summer- 
house with a nice long run attached, in 
which I had formerly kept cockatiels, but, 
the door having been carelessly left open, 
they had flown away. 

Well, the rats gnawed holes through the 
floor, and used to go up and search for food 
on Grippa’s premises, and I made sure she 
would catch them, but they were too quick 
for her. She had a habit, when given more 
than she could eat at once, of hiding the re- 
mainder in a corner, and covering it over 
with a scrap of paper or some leaves, or any- 
thing she could find. One day she had a 
bone given her, and when she had picked all 
she wanted off it she hopped down from her 
perch with the bone in her bill, and, laying it 
«down in a corner, covered it up and returned 
to her perch to digest her dinner. 

So far so good, but the rat— there was only 
one of the quartette left, for [had caught the 
others, but this one was too wary—the rat 
had been watching her, and ss soon as 
Grippa’s back was turned he popped out of 
his hole and silently carried off the bone 
without disturbing the fragments of paper, 
straw, etc., the bird had put over it to 
hide it. 

Whether Ratto made a noise while stcal- 
ing the raven’s reserve of provisions the 
person who was watching the proceedings 
was not sure, not having heard any; but the 
bird after a minute or two came down again, 
probably with an after-thought that the bone 
might not keep, and when she found it was 
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gone her look of surprise, the watcher said, 
was something extremely comical. 

With head on one side she seemed to 
reflect deeply for a moment, and then, evi- 
dently thinking she must have looked in the 
wrong corner, she gave a hasty glance round 
her apartment and searched for her booty in 
several other places, and at last stood still, 
convinced, apparently, that it had been 
spirited away. 

Then, as if seized with a sudden inspira- 
tion, she hopped across the floor and peered 
down the hole the rodent had made, and 
of course saw nothing, but she may have 
“smelt a rat” in more senses than one, for 
she quickly flew up to her perch, where she 
«danced a pas seul for a moment or two, and 
then gave vent to a succession of little 
croakings, that were evidently anything 
but benedictions on the thief. 

I have read somewhere that ravens are 
very fond of eggs, and that when they dis- 
cover the nest of a pheasant or of a wild 
duck they will carry off the eggs, which 
they “ transfix with their powerful bill”! 

That, however, is quite a mistake—I do 
not mean that the raven will not purloin 
eggs if he gets the chance, for he will, but 
he does not convey them away in the manner 
described, for he is much too sensible a bird 
to do anything so foolish. 

Consider the size of a raven’s bill, and that 
of an ordinary egg, and suppose the latter 
“transfixed ” by the former—why, it would 
simply be smashed and its contents lost. 
The raven takes the egg up in his mandibles 
and flies away with it to some convenient 
place, where, after tapping or pecking a hole 
in it, he sucks out what is init at bis leisure. 
Ihave seen Grippa eat an egg many a time, 
and that was the way she always acted, 
whether she picked it up from the floor or 
cleverly caught it in her bill when it was 
thrown at her, even with considerable force, 
nor did I ever see her miss her aim; but 
transfixing it with her powerful bill !—not 
at all, she knew a trick worth two of that. 

Another raven, that belonged to a friend 
of mine, was extremely playful, and would 
pick up a number of little stones, one after 
the other and place them—no, not in a 
pitcher to raise the water in it—but in a 
row on the flat step of a ladder, and, when she 

“had collected as many as the step would 
hold, knock them all down with a sweep of 
her wing and laugh, positively laugh, as if 
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she was having the jolliest game in the 
world. 

This bird used to enjoy its liberty and was 
not as mischievous as Grippa—as destructive 
to plants I mean; but if it saw a man or boy 
walking about it would sidle up and give 
him a sharp bite on the heel and instantly 
skip away, and, when the aggrieved one looked 
round, would be several paces off hunting 
for grubs and worms in the grass and looking 
as meek and innocent as the chickens in the 
neizhbouring run. 

If the person in the garden was a lady, 
the raven adopted a difterent method, and 
would simply walk slowly after her, keeping 
close up to her skirt, which it would pluck 
every now and then, but when the lady 
turned round she would see nothing, for the 
raven had followed, and still kept behind 
her, but it would chuckle and croak, until 
the lady, alarmed, would beat a hasty retreat, 
when the bird would burst into a loud cackle 
of triumph at the idea of having frightened 
a human being and driven her from the 
tield. 

In their wild state the ravens are very 
brave in the defence of their young, and will 
drive off any enemy that approaches them 
except man. When he invades the sanctity 
of their dwelling they know apparently that 
their best efforts on behalf of their offspring 
are in vain, for they do not attempt to re- 
taliate, but sit on the nearest rock or tree 
making the air resound with their lamentable 
cries. 

They are philosophic creatures, too, and 
soon reconcile themselves to the inevitable, 
seeming to say that it is no use crying after 
milk that has been spilled, or young ones that 
have been stolen, but soon make prepara- 
tions to rear another brood, probably in the 
very same place, for there is a considerable 
degree of homing instinct about the raven. 

They pair for life, and always keep to- 
gether, but if one of the couple happens to 
get killed, the survivor quickly consoles 
himself or herself with a new companion, 
and if there happen to be eggs or young in 
the nest, the new partner takes his or her 
part at once in the hatching or feeding of 
them, for they sit by turns on the eggs and 
both cater for the young. 

A female raven that is kept in solitary 
confinement will occasionally lay eggs, and 
become “ broody,” and then if a couple of 
fowl’s or duck’s eggs are given her she will 


incubate them carefully and make a most 
attentive and affectionate foster-mother to 
the young ducklings or chickens. 

It may be as well to mention that a dead 
bird (sparrow for example) or mouse should 
be given now and then and the raven will 
at once bolt it whole, and afterwards bring 
up the fur or feathers in little pellets—a 
curious fact, but one that can be readily 
verified, and this ejecting of the indigestible 
Portions of its food seems to have a bene- 
ficial effect upon the bird’s economy. 

When many birds are supplied the raven 
will pluck them before eating them, and will 
not swallow them entire, but carefully dis- 
member each small carcass and make a 
leisurely meal. Similarly, if supplied with 
a few mice, it will really peel them ; that is, 
it will stand on the mouse, catch hold of its 
head in its bill, give it a twist and pull the 
whole carcass out of its skin in the most 
extraordinary way; it then bolts the body 
and throws the skin away; but, as I said 
before, if it only has one mouse it will, as a 
rule, bolt it whole. 

It is a great pity that the raven should be 
getting so scarce, for it is unquestionably of 
much use in destroying rats, moles, and 
mice, which are apt to multiply excessively 
when no birds of prey are left to thin down 
their ranks; so that perhaps the idea of 
breeding the raven in confinement might 
be turned to practical account, and a few of 
those home-bred birds be turned out to 
restock the cliffs and glens where the raven 
used formerly to be fairly plentiful but is 
now seldom or never seen. 

One more anecdote about Grippa and I 
have done: I had a lad to clean out her 
house every day, and he and she were very 
good friends, for he generally used to bring 
her a tit-bit of some kind when he entered 
her abode, and while she was busy with that 
on her perch he would do his work down 
below. One day, however, he went in empty- 
handed, and while he was stooping under 
her perch, she suddenly swooped down on 
his back and pecked him sharply in the back 
of his neck, which was red and fleshy and 
perhaps reminded the raven of a piece of 
rump-steak. 

Robert was usually very deliberate in his 
movements, but on that occasion he bounced 
out of “Ravenscourt”? before one could 
invoke the proverbial Jack Robinson. 

[THE END.] 
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STEaMsHIrs.—The only way would be to get one of the 
numbers of The Engineer or Engineering, 

and work from the plans given there. The En- 
gineer, some time ago, had a number almost cu- 
tirely ‘devoted to a technical description of the 
Teutonic, and the last Cunarders were described at 
equal length in Engineering. You will find both 
papers file! for reference at the Patent Office Library, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. This isa 
free public library. You might obtain the back 
numbers at the offices of the newspapers in question. 


A. TrxIsWoop.— Get the second part of our “Outdoor 
Games.” It contains the best lessons on swimming 
Periaps ever written, 


Neasias.—There have been two series of articles on 
Catamarans. One of them is reprinted in the seventh 
part of “Indoor Games"; the other, by Mr. Nixon, 
was in the fourteenth volume, now out of print. 
There has been no article on the subject by the author 
you mention. 


A SunscnimER.—Get a copy of The Field at the 
railway bookstall, and choose from among the ad- 
vertisers, 

‘Venrras.—But we do not know where you are! The 
parts of the last volume are ulways kept in print at 
the published price. aud can be obtained through any 
Dookscller ; Dut, of course, postage is extra if sent 

rect, 


Correspondence. 
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A Focn Years’ READER.—We have had the book for 
years. It is“ A Practical Manual of House Painting, 
Graining, Marbling, and Sign Writing,” by Ellis A. 
Davirlvon, published by Lockwood & Co., 7 Stationers’ 
Hall Court, Ec. 

AN OnsERVER.—Yes, a complete guide to the constella- 
tions, under the title of “ Stars of the Month,” ran all 
through the sixth volume. The main serials were 
“ The Silver Caiton,” “The Tigerskin,” “The Wil- 
loughby Captains,”’ “Harold, the Boy Earl,” and 
“For James or George.” 


G. W. GLassponow.—The cost of the canvas canoe is 
given at one pound, and the other ought not to exceed 
two, but it depends so much on the builder's handi- 
ness, his tools, and his facilities, that an exact esti- 
mate is impossible. Of course, nothing is allowed for 
labour, and that, in boat-building, is the most expen- 
sive item. 

STANLEY.—Lots of examinations. Write for particulars 
of Army Examinations to Secretary, Civil Service 
Commissioners, Whitehall, 8.w., or get a Guide to 
Military Examinations from Mesers, Clowes, Charing 
Cross, or the Examination Papers from Messrs. Eyre 
& Spottiswoode, Queen's Printers, East Harding 
Street, Fetter Lane, F.c. 

There is no such book. ‘You can get Tenny- 

"s complete works for seven shillings and sixpence. 

His publishers were Macmillan & Co. 


RKALENDAR.—Yes, next year will be a leap year, but 
1900 will not. It is the year with which the century 
ends that has only 365 day, The three next leap 
Years will be 1696, 1904, 1908, 


‘H. SwrTH.—Hopeless, A good lantern will cost you 
two or three guineas ; what can you expect for eleven- 
Pence? Get a new lamp, new lenses, and a new case. 
‘A good reflector beind the present lamp might help 
you. 

©. M. Mamny.—Get Part 9 of “Indoor Games,” avd 
read “ My Flagstaff, and how I rigged it.” The rest is 
mere detail, which ‘you can learn by a Visit to the 
nearest coastguard station. 


ARay.—Yon can obtain full particulars on application 
to the Director, Royal Military School of Music, 
Kneller Hall, near Hounslow, The boys are sevt by 
the reziments.to be trained as musiciaus for their 
respective bands. 

M. R. GRAHAM.—Syracuse was founded by the Corinth- 
fans about 733 B.c. The other pluces are countries 
whose history goes too far buck into the past to 
admit of any question as to who “ founded” them. 


METEORITR.—1. We have had an illustrated article on 
the subject ; see back. 2. Copper coins of the Georges 
are worth rarcly more than double their face value. 
3, It has ceased to be published for many years, aud 
could only be obtained second-hand, 
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CHAPTER VII.—THE BLACK CAT. 
B this time Jack Postlethwaite was 
quite at home in the amphibious 
capital, and familiar with all its 
strange, outlandish features — the 


* Jack flung ite contents full in the panther's face,''—8¢e Chapter VIII. { 
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floating houses, moored to stout posts by 
short cables of rattan; the bell-shaped 
Buddhist temples, glittering high above an 
endless level of swampy rice-tields; the 
huge, clumsy “ house-boats,”’ roofed in 
with matting, a big, staring eye painted 
on either side of their bows, and half a 
dozen tiny yellow faces peering over the 
gunwale; the quaint little native huts, 
peeping out from beneath their top-heavy 
thatch like a small boy with his father’s 
hat on; the “Chinese quarter,” with its 
inuddy creeks and clumsy swing-bridges, 
its streets barely wide enough to let two 
inen pass each other, and its medley of 
pigtails, straw hats, tiny red flags, painted 
monsters, and flat yellow faces with 
narrow slanting eyes. In fact, the whole 
of this part of the town strongly reminded 
the boy of a Chinese translation of the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress” that he had once 
seen, in which Christian appeared with a 
pigtail a yard long, and Christiana with 
two huge wooden pins crossed in her 
back-hair, while the Celestial City figured 
as a pagoda rising above an endless per- 
spective of rice-fields. 

All this while, howover, our hero had 
seen no more of the palace, or of his un- 
known antagonist at croquet, who had so 
strangely turned out to be the King’s own 
nephew. Since Mr. Postlethwaite’s inter- 
view with the Queen, nothing had called 
him to the palace; and Jack, of course, 
could not well go there by himself. 

For o time, indeed, the boy was too 
fully occupied with sight-seeing to think 
of anything else; but as he grew more 
familiar with the town, and its wonders 
ceased to strike him, his thoughts began 
to revert to the royal garden, and his new- 
found chum Prince Suriwongse, whom he 
had already fixed upon as one of the heroes 
of his unfinished romance. Hence it was 
with no small satisfaction that he one 
morning heard his father propose that 
(there being not much official work in 
hand that day) they should pay a visit in 
the afternoon to the Royal Museum, which 
stood within the grounds of the palace 
itself. 

Away they went accordingly, and were 
heartily welcomed on arrival by the 
English custodian, Mr. Asprey, who went 
through the rooms with them himself to 
point out the various “ gems ”’ of the col- 
lection. 

And certainly there was plenty to look 
at—mighty elephant-tusks, more than nine 
feet long, which would have made the 
heart of any African trader leap for joy; 
strangely fashioned native ornaments and 
weapons, mingled with inlaid cabinets and 
quaintly carved chairs; admirably exe- 
cuted models of the King’s state-barges 
and the porcelain temples of Bankok ; 
priceless specimens of the famous “blue 
china” of the Ming dynasty, noted for 
retaining its splendid colour even when 
viewed from such a distance as would turn 
any other blue to black. 

In one corner a two-headed snake, with 
both heads admirably proportioned, in- 
vited their attention; and upon the wall 
above it hung a large and extremely good 
photograph of the Siamese Twins, in- 
scribed with unconscious wit as “A Gift 
from the Consul of the United States.” A 
little farther on lay a Siamese book with 
illustrations by native artists, bright with 
gilding and gorgeous coloure, and filled 
with the explosive sunrises, cabbage-like 
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trees, richly adorned horses and elephants, 
sugar-candy palaces, and doll-faced princes 
and princesses, familiar to all who have 
studied Japanese screens or Chinese por- 
celain. 

Jack was especially delighted with a 
stuffed gorilla in the centre of the largest 
room, though it was a great blow to him 
to find that the skeleton beside it was that 
of an orang-outang from Borneo, and that 
the “seven-foot giant of the forest,” of 
whom he had heard so much, was really 
not so tall as himself.* Mr. Postlethwaite, 
however, passed lightly by these wonders, 
in order to bestow his whole attention 
upon a small glass case full of exquisitely 
carved ivory figures, barely as ‘tare as 
ordinary chessmen, and arranged in 
groups 80 as to illustrate various scenes in 
the two ancient national epics of India, 
the “ Ramayana” (Story of Rama) and 
the “ Maha Bharata" (Great Battle). 

The Consul—who was an enthusiastic 
collector of Eastern curvings, as well as a 
diligent student of Asiatic folk-lore—was 
speedily so absorbed in this new marvel 
(which Mr. Asprey proceeded to explain 
to him at considerable length) that he 
almost forgot the presence of his adven- 
turous son, who, beginning to get tired of 
the exhibition, looked round in quest of 
something fresh to amuse him. 

As good or ill luck would have it, our 
hero suddenly caught sight of a small side- 
door, almost hidden by an angle of the 
wall; and, curious to see whither it could 
lead, he made for it at once. It proved 
to be unlocked; and, passing through it, 
he found himself, to his no small surprise 
as well as satisfaction, once more in the 
small private garden in which he had 
played croquet with the King’s nephew. 

“Well, this zs & lark, and no mistake!” 
cried the boy, with a laugh. ‘Now, if 
Prince Suriwongse, or whatever his name 
is, would only turn up, the whole thing 
would just be complete.” 

Master Jack seemed to have the luck of 
the hero of a fairy tale, whose wishes were 
granted as soon as spoken: for scarcely 
had he uttered the words, when the dark 
face, and slim, agile figure of the young 
Siamese prince emerged from bebind a 
clump of bushes right in front of him. 

“Prince Suriwongse, sure enough!” 
cried Jack gleefully. 

“ Aha! you know my name, den?” said 
the Prince, visibly pleased. “ You same boy 
me play croquet wid—what your name?” 

“Jack,” replied the English lad, rightly 
judging that “ Postlethwaite" would be 
too much for any Asiatic tongue. 

“ Djauk—Djaak,” repeated the other. 
“Plenty good name dat—say him easy. 
Well, Djaak, me play one game croquet 
wid you—you beat me dis time, eh? Or 
no—me show you something better. 
Come here !"” 

And, seizing Postlethwaite by the arm, 
the Siamese hurried him across the lawn 
into a maze of shrubbery that lay just 
behind it. 

Jack wondered a good deal what on 
earth was going to happen next; and he 
wondered still more when he suddenly 
heard a mingled uproar of screeching, 
chattering, and jumping to and fro, as if 
all the imps in a German fairy-tale were 
playing leap-frog close beside them. 

Such a clamour, heard in the King’s 


.® The orang’s actual beight does uot average more 
than four feet two. 


own private garden, grievously shocked 
the English boy’s notions of propriety ; 
but his astonishment increased when he 
suddenly caught sight of an enormous iron 
cage in the midst of the shrubbery, filled 
with small grey monkeys, which were 
darting ceaselessly to and fro with hideous 
grimaces and shrill impish cries. 

“Well, I wouldn’t have those ugly 
brutes screeching and capering under the 
windows of my palace, if I were aking,” 
muttered Jack, with a look of disgust. 
“It’s as bad as that East Indian Rajah 
that my father used to talk about,t who 
kept a whole lot of pet crocodiles in the 
middle of his garden, just as one would 
keep gold-fish.”” 

But all at once a new spectacle pre- 
sented itself to him, so engrossing that 
the monkeys were instantly forgotten. 

In a smaller cage a few paces farther 
on was sitting, all alone, a black cat of 
unusual size, rubbing its sleek velvety 
fur caressingly against the bars, and 
purring softly. Nothing could be more 
gentle or more graceful, to all outward 
appearance, than this black Siamese puss ; 
and Jack Postlethwaite (to whom such a 
pet seemed much more fitting to a royal 
garden than the squealing, gibbering carica- 
turesof humanity in the other cage) stepped 
forward to examine it more closely. 

Meanwhile Prince Suriwongse had 
broken up a piece of sugar-cake in his 
fingers, and was throwing morsel after 
morsel of it to the monkeys, which, mani- 
festly recognising him as one by whom 
they were accustomed to be fed, greeted 
his appearance with a burst of ear- 
splitting screams, to which all their 
previous clamour was a mere lullaby. 

Looking round to see how his com- 
panion enjoyed the sport, the boy Prince 
suddenly perceived what his friend was 
about. 

“Wo touch! no, no!” he shouted. or 
rather screamed, with a look of sudden 
terror, and flinging his cake recklessly on 
the ground, he sprang toward Jack as if 
to drag him away. 

“What's the matter?’ asked our 
wondering hero, half-thinking that his 
new friend could mean nothing but a 
joke in suggesting any possibility of 
danger in connection with this beautiful 
and gentle little creature, which was 
really not much larger than a big tom-cat. 
“Why, you don't suppose I'm afraid of a 
cat?" 

“Cat!no,no! Black panther of Java!"’ 

Even the brave English boy shuddered 
as he heard the name of this fell de- 
stroyer ; for one of his books on the out- 
ward voyage had been “ Doctor Basilius,’’ 
and the horror of the terrific creature that 
figured so prominently in its pages was 
still fresh upon him. Moreover, he quickly 
had a terrible proof that his companion 
was not jesting; for all at once he saw 
the beast’s pale yellow eyes light up with 
an infernal gleam, contrasting hideously 
with the setting of inky blackness around 
them, while the cruel jaws parted in a 
ghastly grin, and the sharp white fangs 
flashed out across the black face like 
lightning in a moonless sky. 

Our hero drew back hastily, and not a 
moment too soon; for at that instant the 
savage beast drew itself suddenly together, 
and came with one spring against the 
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door of its cage, with a shock that made 
every bar shake and tremble.° 

° While Iwas in Bankok, man who had incau- 
tiously approached the black panther’s cage in this 
way had his sleeve and arm ripped up from elbow to 
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But all this was nothing to what fol- 
lowed. 
As the boy started aside instinctively 


wrist by a sudden dash of its fore-paw between the 
bars.—D. K. 


(To be continued.) 
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from the deadly spring, the loose sleeve 
of his jacket caught the knob of the bolt 
that secured the cage-door, and jerked it 
back; the door flew open, and with one 
bound the panther was out upon them! 
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CHAPTER VII.—CAPTAIN BOBSTAY BREAKS THE NEWS TO LAMONT. 


W=s Sybil awoke next morning, it 
was some time before she could 
get herself to believe she wasn’t dream- 
ing. But there was Sidney steadying 
himself against the bulkhead, and per- 
forming his ablutions. As he scrubbed 
away with the towel, making his face 
redder every minute, he burst out 
laughing. 

“It’s all so funny and queer, Syb,” he 
said. 

“Yes, Sid, but it’s all so sad.” 

“T know, because, of course, daddie and 
mother will think us dead, and there is 
no one to take a letter home. But, dear 
Sis, won't they be astonished and rejoiced 
when we walk in happy and well!" 

The burly captain, after all hands in 
the saloon had discussed a splendid break- 
fast, and the things were cleared away, 
sent for the ship’s tailor. Meanwhile, he 
entered his own state-room, and presently 
reappeared with a whole armful of furs, 
serge, caps, gloves, and ribbons galore. 

* Hullo! tailor.” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“You see those two shiverin’ little 
souls.”” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, the farther north we get the 
more they'll shiver.” 

“No fear o’ that, sir.” 

“Tailor, what d'ye mean?” 

“T mean that with the furs and stuff 
you've got there, und what I've got 
forrard, I'll soon make them weather- 
defiant. Trust me for that, sir.” 

“Well, begin on the lassie.” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 


Sybil didn’t know hersclf in her new 
tig-out. There was a big mirror in her 
state-room, and when she gazed therein 
and saw the droll Eskimo-looking fur 
cap she wore, which in shape was some- 
thing between a cozl-scoop and an old 
lady's night-cap, she laughed aloud. 
There was hardly a morsel of her pretty 
face to be seen. 

But the great Boreas went steaming 
steadily onward, and when ice began to 
dot the sea, like sheep on a bare hillside, 
when the barber fog rose from the sea, 
when the sun that never sct now looked 
as cold and rayless as a disc of polished 
tin, when snow lay thick on the deck, 
when every rope was like a cord of crystal, 
and the ice encumbered the bow like a 
frozen cataract—ah ! then Sybil found the 
use and comfort of that snug, wee cap of 
fur, and of the cosy little muff as well. 

Duncan joined a watch. He wasn’t 
Going to be idle. Nor was Sidney. The 


captain rated him as midshipman, and 
he did duty with the first mate, a tall, 
ungainly, gaunt man, the direct antithesis 
to Bobstay as far as condition went. But 
Barclay, for that was his name, was very 
kind to Sidney, and the boy came to like 

im. 

There was an old bo'swain on board 
too, who used to teach Sidney all kinds 
of things: how to splice, and steer, and 
reef a topsail, to say nothing of making 
knots of every description. 

So Sidney began to be quite a sailor, 
and could take his trick at the wheel even 
before they had made “the country,” as 
the sea of ice is called. 

But Sybil was not idle altogether either. 
The good old burly skipper found a use 
for her. He used to cock her on his knee, 
and make her read to him while he sat 
before the stove in his huge arin-chair. 
To be sure, he soon went to sleep; but 
Sybil read on just the same. 

Presently he would awake and say : 

“A very charming story indeed, very 
charming, and you read like a parson.” 

“Oh! you old fraud, William,” the 
doctor would cry. “ You've been asleep 
all the time.” 

“Ho! ho! ho! Havel, though? Well, 
well, well!” 

Then in the evening—if you could call 
it evening, with the sun shining—Sybil 
sang to her little mandoline, and Captain 
Bobstay kissed her, often with tears in 
his eyes, and declared she was an 
angel. 

“Thad a littlo girl just like you,” he 
told her one night, “ but God took her. 
God had need of her.” 

Sybil could have cried. 

She loved that great elephantine man, 
with his cheerful voice and smiling eyes, 
from the first, but she loved him now 
more than ever. 

Sidney bent all his energies to learning 
seamanship. The doctor taught him 
navigation and logarithms below, and on 
deck everybody was his teacher. 

Sybil took a great interest in all she 
saw. 

The crow’s nst was hoisted—a won- 
derful barrel that is attached to the top of 
the main-top-gallant mast as high as the 
main truck, and into which the officers 
crawl] to look out for seals. How sorry 
Sybil was she couldn’t crawl up and up and 
up and get into it too! She could not 
help associating it with some kind of 
fairyland she had once read about some- 
where. Well, she did try to go up one 
calm, bright day. But alas! by the time 
she reached the main-top her head began 


to swim, all her courage evaporated, and 
she was glad to find herself on deck once 
more. 

The big captain met her with his jolly 
ho! ho! of a laugh, threw her right up 
on top of his left shoulder, and went 
capering round the deck with her till she 
was tain to scream with delight. 

Sybil was quite as much of a favourite 
forward as aft, and many a message used 
to be sent to her begging her to come and 
favour them with a little song. The girl 
never refused. 

Friday was a kind of Banian—Ban- Yan 
the men called it—day on board. On that 
day, according to some ancient Romish 
custom, only fish and eggs were eaten, no 
meat; but in the evening the half-deck 
ofticers always made a wonderful sea-pie— 
a kind of second cousin to a good Irish 
stew it was, but most appetising, and 
the steward always brought a glorious 
tureenful aft to Sidney and Sybil, and 
didn’t they enjoy it, just ! 

In the evening the doctor and Bobstay 
had their long clay pipes and—whisper it! 
—a modicum of cordial with hot water. 
I am, certain, however, that neither ever 
exceeded, even by a thimbleful. 

The while bright-eyed Sybil discoursed 
sweetest music from voice and mandoline. 

There was no end to the marvels Sybil 
met with in the Arctic sea. 

With the vanity of a little woman, she 
longed to see the snow-bird that Captain 
Bobstay said she resembled. She did see 
one at last. Oh, the ravishing beauty cf 
the bird, with its crimson eyes and its spot- 
less plumage of snowy white—and oh, the 
elegance of it! It looked, as it Hoated in 
the air, like a bird or being from some far- 
off happy land, or from elfinland itseli 
Truly the captain had paid her a beauti- 
ful compliment. 

There were birds of all kinds and 
colours in thousands. There were seals 
upon the ico in millions. The wee ones 
interested Sybil most, they looked for all 
the world like black-eyed innocent babies 
swathed in flannel. No wonder their 
mothers loved them and often sacrificed 
their lives in a vain attempt to save them 
from the murderous battle-axe clubs of 
the sealers. 

There were bears in dozens, great inde- 
pendent-looking rascals in yellow jackets, 
who went swinging across the pack and 
defied the bullets of the men. 

In the water—Oh, what is it that was 
not in the water? Myriads of little 
fishes, on which the seals feed ; crowds of 
awful-looking, sly-eyed sharks, fifteen anid 
twenty feet in length, and capable, sv 
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Captain Bobstay told our little heroine, 
of swallowing a man whole. Still more 
hideous hammer-headed sharks, veritable 
nightmares afloat; whales ploughing 
their way alone through the vasty blue ; 
huge walruses, that raised their terrible 
tusked heads with goggle eyes high out of 
the water, and stared inquisitively and 
wonderingly at the ship asche passed, and 
narwhals, the unicorns of the sea, big 
and strong enough to sink the biggest 
boat that ever floated. 

The sun going round and round and 
never nearing the horizon. How strange 
it all was! But both Sidney and Sybil 
really enjoyed their life now as they 
never had enjoyed life before. 


Lamont of Lamont was taking down 
his gun one forenoon late in August to go 
after the grouse. He had not ceased to 
mourn for his long-lost son, but well he 
knew that activity and faith are the only 
cure for grief, so he was ever on the move. 

“Oh, sir!” cried Donal’, rushing uncere- 
moniously into the hall—“Och’s och! 
sir!" 

“Why, Donal’, whatever is the matter? 
Have you seen a ghost, or has mother 
Binks been frightening you again?” 

“No, sir, but a big, big smoke-ship has 
dropped her anchor in the bay. Mebbe, 
sir, it is the French that are going to land 
evermore !"" 

“Ha! this is interesting. I'll go and 
see.” 

He whistled to his dogs, and walked 
briskly off in the direction of the sea. 

He reached the beach just as a whale- 
boat, very much down by the stern—if a 
whale-boat has a stern—rasped upon the 
sand. It was’ the enormous size and 
weight of him who held the tiller ropes 
that brought her down by the stern. 

But Captain Bobstay, his legs encased 
in sea-boots, each of which was big 
enough for a baby’s bassinette, leapt 
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nimbly—nimbly for him—out, and came 
wading on shore. 

He met Lamont with a jolly ho! ho! of 
a laugh that made the rocks ring. 

“Ho! ho! ho! Lamont o’ Lamont! 
Tip us your flipper! I’m going to dine 
with you to-day.” 

“You're heartily welcome, Captain— 


“ Bobstay.” 

“—Captain Bobstay, and stay for a 
week if you wish.” 

“Just dropped down from the North 
Pole, Lamont o’ Lamont. Haven't tasted 
fresh fish nor meat for months. I wantto 
picka bird and taste salmon. Ho! ho! ho!” 

“You shall do both, Captain Bobstay.” 

“Lamont o’ Lamont, turn your eagle 
eyes seaward. You see my ship yonder ? 
You notice how deep she is in the 
water 2?” 

“She is deep, indeed.” 

“She is laden to the scupper-holes with 
skins and blubber. Bobstay is a made 
man.” 

“Yes? said Lamont, not knowing 
what else to say. 

“But do you know what brought me 
the luck?” 

“ Couldn't guess, captain.” 

“Picked up a mascot. Found a snow- 
bird and its mate at sea.” 

“You talk in riddles.” 

“Ido. Ho! ho! ho! 

“Lamont o’ Lamont, listen. That is 
a splendid pole you carry. Eight feet 
high, if an inch, and shod with steel. A 
mountain climber? Yes. Well, stick 
one end deep in the sand, and hold on to 
your pole like grim death to a dead nigger. 
Oh, you'll need support, I can tell you, 
Lamont o’ Lamont.” 

The Chief was wondering now. 
eyes were fixed on Bobstay. 

“Lamont o’ Lamont. You lost a son 
and a foster-daughter? Cling to your 
pole, man! Cling to your pole!” 


His 


But instead of clinging to his pole, 
Lamont had seized Bobstay’s red hand in 
his. 
“Oh,” he cried, “ speak, speak quickly ! 
You have my son on board? You have 
my little Sybil? You picked them up at 
sea? Speak, oh speak!” 

His anxiety, his anguish, were pitiable 
to witness. 

Bobstay looked at him. He even 
attempted his jolly old “ho! ho!” of a 
laugh. 

But it wouldn't come this time, it 
seemed to stick in his throat. 

He drew his disengaged hand across 
his eyes, and something very like a tear 
glittered on the back of it. 

“To think,” he said, “that old skipper 
Bobstay should come so near crying! 
Lamont o’ Lamont, you are right. I 
picked the children up at sea; they are 
safe and sound. Both on board. ‘ap ry 
as ducks in an April shower. Thought 
I'd come on shore and break the news. 
Pretty mess I've made of it. Ho! ho! 
ho!” 

The laugh came at last, and Bobstay 
was himself once more. 

What need to tell of the home-coming 
of those delighted children, or how Mrs. 
Lamont hugged first one and then the 
other, and really looked as thong it 
would have done her good to hug Bobstay 
also ? 

A merrier little party than that which 
surrounded Lamont’s dinner-table that 
evening it would be impossible to ima- 
gine. 

Even Lamont’s steel-armed ancestors 
that hung around the walls seemed to 
partake of the general jollity and grin on 
their canvasses, while ever and anon 
Bobstay’s jolly laugh rang through the 
hall, and made the very windows rattle. 


{END oF BOOK THE FIRST.] 
(To be continued.) 
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A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S MYSTERY. 


Author of “An Amateur Dominte,” “ Hard Up; a Story of Exmoor," etc, ete. 


ur borough has a sluggish, weedy river, 
of no use at all except for bathing, and 

not very good for that. Just beyond a weir, 
that puts a stop to boating, some quarter of 
a mile above the bridge, there is one place 
deep and clear enough for youngsters to “go 
in” on hot days, as they once used to do 
freely. But here also ran a pleasant foot- 
path along the bank, where the townspeople 
were fond of strolling on summer evenings ; 
they, in these modern days of stricter pro- 
priety, did not always admire the spectacle 
of naked cupids diving and splashing, 
Arcadian as it might seem from a little 
distance, and sanctioned as it was by im. 
memorial custom. Complaints came to be 
made to the police; the local paper printed 
letters from ‘Indignant Paterfamilias,” 
“Censor Morum,” and other anonymous 
worthies, and at length the Town Council 
was stirred into an order forbidding all 
bathing here alt after ped to the great 
disgust of us boys—as if grown-up people 
could not take their walks somewhere une 
cr stay at home, or mind their own business 
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anyhow, and not make such a fuss about 
nothing! 

Our civic fathers, however, were not the 
harsh tyrants we voted them at first. Re- 
membering how they had been boys them- 
selves once on a time, near the old bathing- 
place they constructed for us what was 
rather grandiloquently styled the “ Corpora- 
tion Swimming Bath.” It was not much of 
8 swimming bath—simply a bit of the bank 
fenced in from public view, and provided 
with a few dressing-boxes, sheds, diving- 
boards, and so forth; then as custodian of 
this establishment was appointed an old 
bargeman, Ducker by name, who had the 
reputation of being at home in all ways on 
the river. 

“Ducky,” as we called him, was quite a 
character in the place, and not less so his 
dog Joe, a short-tempered, long-haired 
mongrel of all kinds of water-dogs, who 
also became looked on as one of the 
swimming-bath officials, spending most of © 
hig time there awd helping his muster to 
keep order, Joe had been credited with a 


special talent for saving life, but he certainl: 
did not exhibit it here, for whereas he woul 
now and then plunge in untimely to rescue 
urchins not at all endangered, on one of the 
first days a young man sank to the bottom 
in a fit and was drowned, Joe was blinking 
calmly as an idle spectator, and Ducky 
snoozing in a box, without the least notice 
of anything wrong. That fatal accident 
had almost given the place a bad name 
from the first, yet did not keep us boys long 
away from it. 

In another way the Cerberus of our swim- 
ming bath made himself more useful. The 
ordinary charge for admission was only oue 
penny ; but some fellows, not having pennies, 
or resenting interference with their old 
jiberty, or as beet enjoying stolen pleasure, 
used to wait till Ducky had locked up, then 
would climb over the door and bathe for 
nothing at the fag:end of long midsummer 
evenings. Ducky, discovering this frand, lay 
in wait for such trespassers and set his dog 
on them with terrifying reulté. One night 
he caught two or three of our county Yeo- 

[manry 
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manry storming the enclosure thus, who, 
taken in rear by Joe's teeth, were fain to fly 
in sore confusion, vowing vengeance—so at 
least the story went. Indeed these were not 
the only enemies Ducky’s dog had made for 
himself in the town. But we, the regular 
paying customers, found ourselves treated 
by Joe, at the worst, with a sullen tolerance, 
so we could laugh at his renown for snarling 
ferocity. 

They were a wild set, some of these 
Yeomen, who in June came up for training 
to our town, and kept it in an unusual state 
of stir and gaiety, culminating with the 
Yeomanry Ball on the Queen’s Coronation 
Day, always a holiday at the schools, in 
honour of which the swimming bath stood 
open free, so on that day Ducky had plenty of 
company. And now I come to the thrilling 
story of which this place was the scene. 

Having finished a cricket-match on the 
common, a number of us lads had gathered 
here, while our elders, old and genteel 
enough to be invited, were making ready to go 
to the festivities. Just when Ducky began to 
warn us, as he was in the way of doing half 
an hour before, that it was time to shut up, 
who should appear among us but a young 
gentleman in correct swallow-tails, white tie, 
spotless shirt front, rose in his buttonhole, 
covert coat over all, so as to present a re- 
markable contrast to the figures swarming 
about the bath in the very reverse of full 
dress. 

“Why, it’s Charley!’ cried some one, as 
soon as we had recovered from our dumb- 
founded wonder, to greet the newcomer with 
howls of mockery. 

It was indeed no other than Charles 
Charley, a youth who had been at the 
Grammar School up till last Christmas, but 
since then had bloomed forth as articled to a 
solicitor, with aspirations to become one of 
vie dandies of our little town. I believe he 
‘ad come here merely to show off his new 
cress suit. 

“It’s such a hot night, I must take a dip 
before going to the Yeomanry Ball,” he 
simpered. 

“Is it the correct thing to wash yourself 
all over before such a party?” cried Teddy 
‘ams, who as a kind of cousin made himself 
a special thorn in this young gentleman's 
side by his rude familiarity. 

The rest of us, too, fell to chaffing, for the 
airs which Mr. Charley was of late inclined 
to put on did not make him a favourite 
among his old schoolfellows. Affecting a 
lordly indifference to our taunts, he shut him- 
self up in his box, from which he presently 
issued forth in skin-tight swimming costume, 
striped like a stick of sweetstuff, to be remark- 
able among the more classical living statues 
ducking and diving into the water reddened 
by a fine sunset. Then nobody paid much 
attention to him; we had seen his gorgeous 
costume often enough, and if he liked to 
make such a figure of himself, that was his 
own affair. 

The sunset flush died out from the west: 
twilight fell softly over the woods and 
meadows; one by one the bathers finished 
dressing and lounged off; while old Ducky 
became louder and hoarser in his commands 
for the rest to hurry up and let him get home 
to his supper; but still a knot of boys stood 
shivering and larking on the bank, putting 
off till the last moment the exchange of con- 
genial savagery for the buttons and belts of 
civilisation. Their amusement now was 
making Joe jump in after a stick, till the old 
dog turned sulky and refused to be hum- 
bugged any longer by this labour of Sisyphus. 

Charles Charley, with nothing on as yet 
but his shirt, was standing at the door of his 
box, asif to give the sun’s last gleam a chance 
of admiring his spotless linen, while he 
smiled indulgently at the childish pranks of 
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those schoolboys. Then what does mis- 
chievous Ted Sams do but entice the dog, all 
wet and dripping, to run up here and give 
himself a shake that played havoc with the 
young gentleman's shirt front. 

“ You did that on purpose, you little ass!” 
cried Charley, charging forth in wrath amid 
the unkindly derision of the spectators. 

Laughing louder than anyone, Ted turned 
to run, yet was not so quick about it but 
that Charley’s wet towel caught him one 
stinging flip on the back, which made him 
cry out to another tune. Away he flew before 
his offended senior, and Charley after him 
brandishing the vengeful towel, the rest en- 
couraging pursuer and pursued with jovial 
uproar. Ted twisted and doubled, darting 
behind one fellow and another, scuttling 
light-footed along the bank, and finally taking 
to the water for refuge; then, in his blind 
eagerness to catch and castigate this irreverent 
trickster, Charley's foot slipped, and over he 
went head foremost into the deepest part, 
clean shirt and all. 

A roar of laughter greeted this mishap ; 
but Ted was only half-disposed to enjoy the 
joke. He perceived that he had been too bold 
in kindling the big fellow’s temper, which 
was not likely to be damped by such an in- 
voluntary bath. So while the rest were all 
eyes for Charley’s flounderings, Master Ted 
quietly scrambled up the bank, and slipped 
in behind one of the dressing-boxes, where 
he had just room to hide himself. And 
indeed he did well to keep close, for, quaking 
in his concealment, he could hear how the 
owner of the spoiled shirt raged here and 
there, dashing into the boxes, hunting about 
for him everywhere, and spluttering out loud 
threats against the naked trickster. 

“ Ah! but you have got to catch me first,” 
said Ted, and grinned to himself when he 
heard how the other fellows were teasing his 
enemy. 

“ He has drowned himself for fear of you, 
Charley.” 

“He has swum away down the river.” 

“ He has bolted off without his clothes.” 

“Very well,” cried the damp dandy. “I 
am not going to bother about the sneak ; but 
you tell him from me that the next time I 
sce him he may look out for the worst hiding 
he ever had in his life. Now I shall have to 
go home and get a clean shirt.” 

“Never mind, so long as you don’t miss 
the supper.” 

Charley slammed himself into the box to 
hurry on his clothes, ignorant that Ted lay 
crouching close behind, listening somewhat 
apprehensively to the outbursts of his 
muttered indignation. Ted felt he had gone 
too far, and being so ill-armoured against the 
big fellow's resentment, saw nothing for it 
but to keep out of the way for the present. 
He knew Charley to be a good-natured fellow 
in the main, so hoped to be able to make 
his peace with him when this storm had 
blown over. 

Above the babble once more rose Ducky’s 
voice, threatening to lock them all up in the 
bath if they didn’t look sharp. 

“Oh do!” answered some one. “I should 
like to bathe all night for the fnn of it.” 

“Ah, but there's ghosts about,” quoth 
Ducky grimly. ‘ Ten pound ones, that flop 
out of the water at midnight and come to 
drag you down to the bottom.” 

“Why don’t you set night-lines for them, 
then?” 

“T should like to try a ghost at long 
diving.” 

“Ghosts haven’t any money, and they 
mayn’t come in without paying.” 

“ Wait till you have seen what I have seen, 
then you'll laugh on the other side of your 
mouth,” growled Ducky. “Be quick and 
get out of this before it’s dark, and let the 
ghostses have the place to themselves.” 


“ Where's Sams, I say ?” 

“ Oh, he’s all right somewhere. 
have run outside with his clothes.” 
“Has he, though!" chuckled Ted, who 
still would not venture to show himself, for 
he heard Charley’s drawling voice raised in 

complaint to the old man. 

“I'll make a row about it, if you don't 
keep better order.” 

“Well, sir, you know what boys are, and 
if you had as much to do with ’em as I have 
from morning till night you would be sick 
of the job,” said Ducky, which for him was 
a soft answer, such as seemed due to a young 
gentleman good for a tip now and then. 

“Ah, but that dog has no business here. 
Everyone complains of him.” 

Their voices grew more indistinct as the 
speakers moved off towards the entrance. 
Ted, not sure if Charley had gone yet, stayed 
where he was a little longer. He did not 
mind being locked up here, for he was one 
who had climbed in over the door gratis, and 
made no doubt of being able to get out in the 
same way. He thought it would be fun to 
wait till everyone was gone, and have the 
bath to himself for once in a way. So, 
without making any sign, he let the other 
fellows troop out, their talk and laughter 
passing away down the path, while Joe 
urowled savagely after them by way of good- 
night. He heard the door locked and barred 
with a clang, then the noise of Ducky getting 
into his punt and poling himself away down 
the river to his cottage near the weir. 

When all was quiet, Ted stole from that 
cold and cramped hiding-place, not sorry to 
get back to his clothes. But to his dismay, 
on coming to try the doors of the boxes in 
the gathering dusk, searching for that in 
which he had undressed, he found them all 
locked up now, and it was to no purpose that 
he rattled and shoved at one door after 
another. 

“Stupid old idiot!” exclaimed the boy, 
very unjustly blaming Ducky for this con- 
tretemps, on which he had forgotten to 
reckon; and he might well ask himself, 
“ How am I to get my things?” 

Nor was that all. Trying to clamber on 
the door, in hope of being able to call back 
some lingering bather, he was surprised 
to discover that it had been newly topped by 
8 roller, a device to hinder trespassers from 
getting in here, and just as effectual to keep 
him from getting out. It is almost impossi- 
ble to climb over rollers, as Ted now found 
for himself. Only that point of the enclosure 
required to be thus protected. The rest 
consisted of an old wall, bristling with broken 
glass, which had been utilised as far as it 
went, and of a high spiked palisade running 
out a little way into the river at each end. 
A cat might have scaled this in the dark, but 
hardly a schoolboy. As for crossing the 
river, you must know that it was quite out of 
his depth in places, and though Ted had of 
late been at great pains to learn swinmming, 
he had not yet got beyond taking two or three 
flustered strokes in the shallow part, safely 
closed in for practice. 

“Oh, I say!” he could not help saying to 
himself, when he realised his plight. 

He hurriedly climbed up on the boxes, 
hoping to be able to spring across to the top 
of the palisade, but his gymnastic efforts 
proving everywhere baftled, he let himself 
drop back on the planked edge below, not 
without scratches from unseen nails and 
splinters, to run up and down like a mouse 
in a trap, looking in vain for some practicable 
way of egress. It seemed as if he would 
have to spend all night here, and in ny. 
warmer costume than a pair of bathin, 


He must 


drawers! His teeth chattered at tho 
thought. 
“Hi! Hi! I'mshut up here! Hallo: -> 


he shouted shrilly, but the very sound of hig 


own voice startled him, and nobody answered 
back across the lonely meadows, already 
beginning to be covered by a damp mist, 
through which no other sound could be 
caught but from time to time the harsh, 
monotonous cry of a corncrake. 

“T say!’ repeated Ted in consternation ; 
“T can’t go on running about here till Ducky 
comes back in the morning; and if I don’t 
keep moving I shall catch my death of cold, 
which will be much worse than getting 
warmed up by Charley. I say! how’s a 
fellow to spend all night in the open air with 
nothing on? I wonder if it would be any 
good to roll in the mud, and let it dry on 
me? I wonder if I couldn’t dig a hole under 
the fence and creep out? I wonder if I could 
wade round the end of it and get up the bank 
there? But then I can’t show myself in the 
town without my clothes. I never was in 
such a fix in all my life! It’s enough to 
make a fellow sit down and cry!” declared 
he, but had to keep on stamping his feet and 
flapping his arms to fight against the chilli- 
ness that set him trembling from head to 
foot. 

Presently, however, he made one cheering 
discovery in the course of another desperate 
attempt to break in the doors. While old 
Ducky had been careful to lock up the empty 
boxes, a shed where he kept towels for hire 
proved to be unlocked, or at all events the 
door yielded to Ted’s pushing. Here he 
found a heap of wet towels in one corner, and 
on a shelf opposite a pile of dry ones, two or 
three of which he hastened to wrap round 
his benumbed limbs, and sat down to 
consider the situation in a more sanguine 
spirit. 

“ After all, it will be rather a joke to stay 
here all night,” he told himself. “ Won't 
the fellows stare when they hear of me 
haunting the bath in a suit of towels? 
Nobody will miss me at home ; they areall to 
be out at the festivities. Then I will frighten 
Ducky out of his life when he sees me in the 
morning; and serve him right, too. But I 
hope he mayn’t set Joe at me, for dogs don't 
believe in ghosts.’” 

Thus, more or less resigned to his lot, Ted 
set about making himself as comfortable as 
possible under the circumstances. Spread- 
ing out the damp towels, he laid a plank 
upon them and covered it with dry ones by 
way of sheets, having a dozen to spare for 
blankets if he needed any this warm night. 
As pillow, he took the life-buoy and its coil 
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of rope. The only thing he wanted now was 
his supper, but that could be made up for 
at breakfast; and since only an hour or so 
back Ted had refreshed himself with a 
considerable part of a cocoanut, he did not 
feel very hungry yet. 

Before it grew quite dark, he recalled a 
piece of learning which he had picked up 
from the Latin Delectus, or some such 
volume, little thinking that it would ever come 
in useful tohim. The way tosleep well, said 
the classical author, was to swim across the 
Tiber, Ted did not remember how many 
times. As he felt quite warm again, he 
thought he would take another bathe, the 
third for that dey. So he stripped off his 
towels, went in and had a little private 
practice at swimming. He succeeded so well 
this time, making at least four strokes 
together without floundering under water, 
that he was sorry there was no one to see 
him. 

But soon he grew a little afraid of splash- 
ing all alone in the dark water, especially 
when he remembered the man who had been 
drowned here a few weeks past, not to speak 
of Ducky’s hints about ghosts. Of course 
Ducky talked nonsense; of course Ted did 
not believe in ghosts; still, at this hour of 
the night one does not think so lightly of 
things that may very well be made fun of in 
broad daylight. His foot catching in a weed, 
he had almost cried out, as if a clammy hand 
were dragging him to the bottom; then a 
grey ghostly shadow sent a shudder through 
him for a moment, till he recognised this 
as the shimmering leaves of a silver poplar 
on the bank. 

Since solitary bathing at nightfall proved 
such an eerie pleasure, Ted made haste to 
get out, dried himself thoroughly, took a run 
up and down to restore the circulation of his 
spirits before knotting three or four towels 
about him, stretching himself out on his 
plank bed, all in a pleasant glow, and closing 
his eyes to sleep. 

But he could not sleep for all the noises 
that began to infest the darkness, now that 
he had nothing to do but listen for them. 
With the persistent croak of the corncrake 
mingled the hootings of an owl in the wood 
opposite. Then would come the rattling of 
wheels on the road a quarter of a mile away ; 
and by snatches he caught the musio of the 
ball wafted across from the Dragon Assembly 
Room in the Market Square. In pauses of 
greater stillness a rat would be heard splash- 

(To be continued.) 
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ing into the water, or a fish would jump, 
and Ted’s heart with it. But almost inces- 
santly, all about him, the darkness was alive 
with twitterings, pipings, scratchings and 
rustlings, that kept on edge what nerves this 
boy had; and through these various sounds 
he was aware of a dull, steady, yet disquiet- 
ing murmur from the weir below, which he 
had never noticed before. 

Ted Sams was not more bookish in his 
tastes than many thoughtless lads, but he 
had rather a weakness for the ‘‘ Penny Dread- 
fal’ school of literature, and at idler moments 
had stuffed his head full of the silly sensa- 
tional stories which make the staple of such 
periodicals. So now, in spite of all he could 
do to call up more soothing visions, his 
wakeful mind would ran on ruthless bandits, 
gloomy dungeons, doomed captives, midnight 
murders, spectral horrors, and the like 
exciting imaginations, enough of themzelves 
to banish sleep from the snuggest bed. No 
wonder, then, that for an hour or two he 
tossed and turned, with the result of making 
himself only more feverishly restless. I¢ 
was turning out no such great fun to be shut 
up here all by himself. Ted could not have 
believed, till now, that he would ever be so 
much afraid of the dark. 

At length, he could stand it nolonger. He 
got up to stretch his limbs and try to shake 
off the tormenting fancies that stuck to him 
like burrs. Then he heard something which 
made him prick up his ears, for he had 
worked himself into a state in which it was 
hard to believe that any honest folks could 
be stirring on lawful business at this time 
of night. 

There was no mistake about it—footsteps 
were approaching on the other side, not so 
stealthily but that he could hear the parting 
of grass and bushes and a muttering of low 
voices. He strained his eyes to make ont 
two dark figures that emerged on the opposite 
bank, dragging something with a swish 
through the long grass. Ted’s horror-stricken 
ears caught a sound like a muffled groan, 
and he made sure he heard one man say to 
the other— 

“He's not dead yet!” 

“Knock him on the head then,” 
answered in a gruff tone. 

As from inside of the shed Ted intently 
watched this mysterious couple, his hair 
almost stood on end to hear the muffled 
tones of the town clock striking midnight 
some half a mile away. 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES IN INDIA. 


By Lrevt.-Gengeran Sir FREDERICK MIDDLETON, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


N” long after we arrived at Lahore, we 
were stirred up by = visit from the 
commander-in-chief, Sir William Gomm, 
and we had to parade for his inspection 
dressed in tight-fitting cloth coatees and 
chacos, though we wore white trousers, and 
the chacos had white covers, the thermometer 
being then over 100° before sunrise. 

In the days I am writing of, infantry 
officers did not wear moustaches, but, all 
who could, sported whiskers, and though 
then young, I was the proud possessor of a 
large pair, in fact of the largest in the regiment. 
My hirsute adornments unfortunately at- 
tracted the attention of the well-shaved little 
commander-in-chief, and I received orders, 
through no less & person than the adjutant- 
general, to curtail them, under the threatened 
penalty of being ordered to shave clean. 


PART V. 


Needless %o say, I obeyed the order, but am 
afraid I afterwards let them grow as long as 
ever, and wore them so without further re- 
proof until it became the military fashion to 
dispense with them in the seventies. 

Shortly after this ‘“ barbarous episode,” I 
obtained leave to go down country, and join 
the camp of a “ burra sahib ’’—a great civil 
service ofticial—who was visiting his dis- 
trict, and had been kind enough to invite me 
to be his guest. It was certainly doing 
Indian tent life en prince. There was a 
complete double set of tents and equipage, 
one set always preceding us, so that, as the 
camping grounds greatly resembled one 
another, each day we rode into exactly the 
same looking camp as the one we had left in 
the morning. The tents were large, mostly 
double-poled, and the fittings luxurious, with 


space between the walls sufficient to admit 
of one’s bathing in private, instead of al 
fresco. The dining and “ durbar ”—audi- 
ence—tents had glass doors, punkahs, and 
“ kuskus tatties.”’ 

We had, of course, splendid sport, having 
always elephants and beaters galore, and I 
had what a Yankee would call “a real good 
time.” Neelghai, antelope, ravine deer, par- 
tridges black and grey, pintailed grouse, 
jungle fowl, ete., fell to our guns, and one 
day I shot a porcupine, which made itself 
very disagreeable while it had life. 

Occasionally we were visited by native 
noblemen in great state, nrounted on richly 
caparisoned elephants, seated in silver how- 
dahs, with men behind them waving 
“ chowries "—whisks of ‘‘ yak’s” tails—with 
silver handles, to keep off the flies, etc. As 
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far as I cen remember, most of these native 
swells were inclined to embonpoint. 

On one occasion we had aday’s sport with 
cheetahs —hunti,, leopards—which were 
provided for our amusement by a wealthy 
rajah, near whose residence we were camp- 
ing at the i‘me. These animals are termed 
leopards, and classed as belonging to the 
“Felide,” or cat tribe, and so I suppose I 
must not presume to say they are not 
leopards. Their movements and spots are 
certainly ‘‘leopardish ’’—though the latter 
are much lighter in colour—but their paws 
are quite different from those of a leopard. In 
fact, the paws are exactly like those of a 
dog, being furnished with large nails in place 
of the sheathed and retractile claws of the 
“Felidw.”” It is remarkable also that the 
cheetah is not at all fond of the smell of 
valerian, as the rest of the cat tribe are well 
known to be. 

The animals were sent into camp early, 
and we started a goodly company, including 
two ladies, all mounted. The cheetahs were 
carried on a sort of platform cart, fastened 
and blindfolded, and facing to the rear, 
with their keepers in attendance, the cart 
being drawn by two fine cream-coloured 
oxen. We moved slowly across the wide 
“ maidan ”—plain—until news was brought 
of antelope by a “‘shikari’—native hunter. 
We then advanced carefully, keeping well to 
leeward of the direction in which the deer 
were reported to be. 

Though still blindfolded, the cheetahs 
showed signs of uneasiness. As soon as we 
viewed the herd, the cart was halted and 
turned about. A keeper then slipped off the 
bandage from the eyes of one of the animals, 
which stood “at gaze’’ for a few seconds, 
and then glided, without noise, off the cart, 
much as an otter or seal does when taking 
to the water. He then commenced crawling 
rapidly but noiselessly, almost on his belly, 
towards a few low bushes which lay between 
him and the deer. 

We now anxiously watched with our 
glasses the behaviour of the antelopes, 
which were grazing quietly with their usual 
scouts thrown out for security. 

As we looked we saw the scout nearest to 
us, @ large black buck, suddenly throw up 
his head. We trembled, but down went the 
head again, and evidently the warning note 
had not been sounded. By this time the 
cheetah had disappeared in the low scrub, 
and again we saw the scout throw up his 
head, and look in our direction. In another 
instant most of the antelopes ceased grazing, 
and looked towards us, and then, simultane- 
ously, with the sudden appcarance of the 
cheetah in full chase, the whole herd turned 
and fled. 

A few powerful bounds brought the fell 
pursuer up with the faithful black buck, who 
seemed to think it his duty to cover the 
retreat of his flying friends, and the next 
moment they rolled over together, throwing 
up a cloud of dust. 

We galloped up, and found the cheetah 
fastened on to the neck of the still struggling 
buck. A keeper now rushed up, and cutting 
the deer’s throat—no easy task under the 
circumstance—held a wooden bowl to it. 
When nearly filled with blood, he thrust the 
bow! against the mouth of the cheetah, the 
other keeper at the same time trying to drag 
the deer away. At last, with an angry sort 
of growl, the cheetah let go its hold of the 
deer, and plunged its head into the “ flowing 
bowl,” and, with this as a lure, the keeper 
got his charge back on to the platform cart, 
where it allowed itself to be quietly hood- 
winked again. 

Our next attempt with the other cheetah 
was a fiasco. It miscalculated its distance, 
and failed in its stroke, the whole herd 
escaping. When the animal realised that it 
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had made a mess of it, according to its 
usual custom in such cases it made a 
circuit round, and came back to the cart 
looking heartily ashamed of itself. 

I had now to return to my regiment, 
which I did by “ Palki-gharrie dik ’—carri- 
age post. It was not an uncomfortable 
mode of travelling, the carriage being a sort 
of “ Palki” on four wheels, drawn by one 
horse, changes of which were obtained at 
certain stages. 

The general habit and custom of the 
Indian dak horse in those days was to 
steadily refuse to start in spite of the en- 
treaties, abuse, and free application of the 
“ chabook”’—whip—of the driver. Then a 
few natives would step forward, and some of 
them would drag the horse, some man the 
wheels, others push the carriage, and, with 
shouts and screams, move the whole affair 
ahead by main force for a few yards. Sud- 
denly the beast would give a plunge or two, 
and then make a bolt forward, generally 
knocking over a native or two, and running 
away for the rest of the journey, with or 
without the trap, according as the harness 
held or gave. As the trattic was slight, the 
roads wide, and the driver prepared for such 
vagaries on the part of his “crock,” there 
was not much danger in this mode of pro- 
gressior: from one dak station to another. I 
was certainly once upset during a wild career 
of this description ; but on that occasion the 
“kochwan ”—driver—was thrown off by 
the plunge of the horse, who eventually ran 
off the road, and upset the trap into a field 
of grain, damaging himself more than he did 
me. 

Shortly after my return the regiment 
suffered rather severely from a low fever, 
and we lost several men, but no officers. I 
believe I was almost the only man in the 
regiment who was not attacked. 

Not long after we were ordered to Mean 
Meer to relieve the 10th regiment ordered 
down country. This being a new station 
there were not many bungalows built yet. 
The 10th regiment had commenced building 
& messroom, which we had to take over, and 
some of the officers had built bungalows. A 
brother sub joined me in buying, from two 
subs of the 10th, one of these bungalows for 
2,000 rupees—£200—which sum, as usual in 
those days, we borrowed from the Agra Bank 
on one another’s security, as most probably 
our two friends of the 10th had done before 
us. Some of our officers had to live in 
thatched tents for a time. 

The men were well housed in magnifi- 
cent barracks, built in “echelon,” on the 
most approved hygienic principles, with deep 
verandahs, thermantidotes and punkahs, each 
company having a building to itself. Still 
tbe men had occasional attacks of fever even 
in the palaces, but I do not remember any 
cases of cholera there. 

The men were certainly not overworked, 
for I do not remember our having a single 
divisional parade. ‘We once had an infantry 
brigade parade, which was commanded by 
an obese old colonel of native infantry in 
virtue of his seniority. He commenced the 
proceedings by rolling off his horse in the 
middle of his first word of command, and 
after being lifted back on his horse he con- 
fined himself to a march past, and the brigade 
went home not much improved in military 
exercises. 

The new station was situated in the midst 
of # dreary-looking ‘‘ maidan,” unrelieved by 
a single tree. The almost entire absence of 
trees in the Punjaub was attributed to the 
large armies that had for so many years been 
moving about the country. 

There was a very good racecourse halfway 
between Lahore and Mean Meer, and I found 
plenty to do at certain times in training my 
“stad,” which then consisted of Selim, and 


a large queer-tempered, hard-mouthed, very 
fast bay gelding, by name “ Uira.” This 
horse was English bred, but was foaled in 
India, and consequently ran as a country 
bred, receiving weight from English, Aus- 
tralian, Cape, and Arab horses. As a matter 
of fact this was no advantage, as no light 
weight could ride the horse, and I always 
rode him myself. He was certainly a most 
extraordinarily tempered beast. I first found 
that the sight of me in jockey costume set 
him all of a tremble, accompanied by profuse 
sweating. I then found out that he had an 
insuperable objection to starting with other 
horses from the post, but preferred to go the 
other way by himself. This was a great 
bore, as he was undeniably fast, and I set 
myself to work to circumvent him. The 
trembling, etc., I easily got over by mount- 
ing him some time before starting, with an 
ordinary hat and a long coat on, which con- 
cealed my silk and tops. The second trick I 
found more difficult to get over. At last I 
succeeded by adopting the following tactics. 
Irode him round to the starting-point the 
opposite way, and on the word “go,” I 
hustled him off the wrong way, upon which 
he would stop short, rear, and then turn 
round and run as honest asa die, and ina 
quarter-mile skurry, which was all I ever ran 
him for, he never once failed to win. The 
stakes of these quarter-mile skurries were 
always two shares of ice for the coming hot 
weather, so I found Uira a useful horse. 

At this time I was owner of three couple 
of greyhounds. Of them, one couple were 
English, one couple English bred, but born 
in India, and one couple Rampore, large 
powerful Indian dogs, something like the 
Australian kangaroo dog. There were plenty 
of foxes and jackals, and a few wolves, to be 
found about, and I spent a good deal of my 
time after them, both with dog and spear. 

I was often successful in riding down and 
spearing jackals and foxes with a hog spear, 
but I must confess I did not do much with 
the few wolves I came across, but I had one 
wolf affair that I think is worthy of record. 

I had been out one day with my English 
greyhounds, and was returning after a hard 
day’s work with the “ lomris ’’—foxes—when 
I suddenly came across a large wolf close to 
some broken ground. My two greyhounds 
gave chase at once, and I perforce followed 
them. At first the wolf only trotted away, 
but when the dogs drew on him he stretched 
himself out for a few paces, and then sub- 
sided again, repeating this manceuvre several 
times. My little Arab, Selim, had had a 
hard day’s work already, and though, as 
usual, anxious to follow the dogs, I kept him 
in and followed at a hand gallop. 

I soon saw that my dogs had no chance 
of coming up with the wolf, nor was I 
then anxious they should, as I felt that 
they would have no chance with the 
great powerful beast, which I could see 
was peculiarly large, and almost black in 
colour; and I had no spear with me. He 
seemed to be loping along with the greatest 
ease, and my tired dogs were gradually being 
left behind, so I called them off, and went 
home, determined to wait upon the “ gentle- 
men in black ” another day. 

Two days after I went out again, taking 
with me my Rampore dogs. I turned my 
steps in the direction of the place where I 


had met the wolf, and to my astonishment ; 


and delight there he was, as if waiting for 


me. I had my hog spear this time, and horse | 


and dogs were fresh, so I halloed them on, 
and off we went. 

The wolf took exactly the same line, and 
played exactly the same game as before, but 


i 


in consequence of one or two nasty rushes — 


made by the Rampores he condescended to 
put on more steam, now and then letting | 
them get close to his tail, and then, with | 
[one ; 
| 
| 
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one or two bounds, leaving them yards 
behind. 

Iam afraid to say how long this game 
was kept up—some two or three hours, I 
think, At last, with rider, horse, and 
hounds completely done up, I had to cry a 
halt. The artful wolf went loping on for 
a short distance, and then halted also, and 
after gazing calmly at us for a short time— 
no doubt chuckling at the dance he had 
led us—trotted steadily off, and was soon 
lost to sight. 

I passed an uneasy night, dreaming that 
I was a Rampore dog hunting a large black 
wolf, who possessed several tails, and when 
ever I got near enough and snapped at one 
of them, it came away in my mouth, and the 
beast went placidly on! The next day I 
spent most of my time planning how to cir- 
cumvent my enemy, and the account of my 
proceedings the day after will show what my 
plans were, and their results. 

I started early, with my “syce’’ lead- 
ing a spare horse saddled and bridled, a 
“ grasscutter’” and two “mehters,”’ one 
leading the Indian-born English greyhounds, 
and the other the Rampore dogs. With 
these I rode to within a mile of the place 
where I had twice met the wolf, and leaving 
the greyhounds there made a wide circuit 
with the spare horse and the Rampore dogs, 
until I reached a spot near the wolf's usual 
line of retreat, where there was cover enough 
to hide them. 

Having explained to the “syce” and 
“ mehter " what I was going to do, and what 
I wanted them to do, I returned to where I 
hed left my other dogs, and with them rode 
to the spot where I fondly hoped to find my 
lupine friend. Nor was I disappointed, for 
there he was almost at the same spot, and, 
as I believe, actually awaiting my arrival. 

On seeing us approach he rose up, shook 
himself as a great dog would, and, witha 
flourish of his long tail, trotted off. I sung 
out to the “ mehter”’ to Jet go the dogs, and 
with a wild shout dashed forward. The 
fiendish wolf really seemed to enjoy the 
situation ; he looked back with what seemed 
to be a sardonic grin ; his lips curled up, so 
as to show his large white fangs, and I could 
almost fancy him saying, “ Hullo, here you 
are again!” 

My great anxiety now was as to whether the 
crafty beast would take his usual line or not. 
Soon I perceived by certain landmarks that 
he was taking the same line as before, and 
I then determined to press him as hard as I 
could, chuckling, as I tore on, at the thought 
of the pleasant little surprise I had prepared 
for him on ahead. 

On, on we flew, horse and dogs doing 
their best; but the wolf, though seem- 
ing to be only loping along quito at his 
ease, still kept his lead, and showed no 
signs of fatigue. Every now and then 
this ‘“Shaitan ka bai’’—brother of the 
devil, as my syce called him—would slacken 
his pace, and let us close up, and I began 
to think I might get my spear into him — 
but no, each time he spurted ahead without 
difficulty, and we resumed our original com- 
parative distances. 

We were now approaching the spot where 
my fresh horse and dogs were lying per- 
dus, but as we got nearer I saw that the 
brute was swerving off a little, probably 
scenting danger, so I made straight for the 
ambush, changed horses, and galloped 
on, followed by the Rampores, who were 
fresh and eager for the fray. 

I_ had lost a little ground by this pro- 
ceeding, but the horse and dogs were fresh, 
and with a loud halloo from me we shot 
past the now fagged-out greyhounds, and 
soon came up with our demon wolf, who 
seemed to be loping along nearly as strongly 
and well as ever. He again looked back 
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once, and, showing his teeth, would, I am 
sure, have said, had he been able, ‘‘ No, you 
don’t!" I shook my spear at him, and 
halloed the dogs on again, who responded 
with a will. 

On we pounded, and at last I could see 
the wolf’s great red tongue lolling out, and 
flecks of white foam spotting his black hide, 
and I fancied he began to show signs of 
fatigue in his pace, and so evidently thought 
my two dogs, as together they suddenly made 
a determined rush. I pressed my gallant 
Arab on, and “hurrah!” the stanch dogs 
are in to him, and over they roll, a confused 
struggling mass, in a cloud of dust from 
which issues forth much growling, snarling, 
and snapping. Before I could get up, the 
mass opened out, and away flew the wolf, 
followed by one dog only, the other remain- 
ing on the ground, apparently hors de 
combat. I followed on, but now having prob- 
ably felt the power of the Rampore’s teeth 
and jaws the “demon” meant business, and 
stretching out at full speed he left the dog 
behind him with such case, and my horse 
was so pumped, that I saw I must throw up 
the sponge. 

I did so with deep regret, and “lupus ” 
scored again. At that moment I regretted 
I had not brought a revolver with me instead 
of my hog spear, as I could have effectively 
used the former on several occasions during 
the chase; but on calmer thoughts I felt it 
would have been taking a sneaking advantage 
over such a plucky enemy to use a revolver, 
and was glad I had not had one with me. 

It was terribly hot, and I waited patiently 
until my native servants came up, as they 
had some water which I had taken the 
precaution to muke the grasscutter bring 
out; not much, but enough to go on with 
until we got to a well on our way home. 
We bathed the wounds of the injured dog, 
which the “ mehters” carried home. The 
other dog, though damaged, managed to 
walk home, and they both got all right ina 
few days. 

My old “ syce,” when he heard the result 
of the chase, shook his wise head, and de- 
clared it must have been a ‘ jadoo bheriya ” 
—a magic or weir wolf—and I felt half in- 
clined to agree with him. 

Two days after I went out, with the three 
couple of dogs, and two spare horses, to try 
my luck again, but there was no wolf, and I 
never saw the beast again, though I often 
rode miles about his old rendezvous in hopes 
of coming across him. 

About this time I became a captain by 
purchase after nine and a half-year's service, 
I was lucky enough to go over the heads of 
four lieutenants senior to me in the regiment, 
though only one of them had actually been 
longer in the service. I had been promoted 
to the 96th as lieutenant after nearly five 
years’ service in the 58th regiment as ensign, 
during which time I was engaged in the first 
New Zealand war. One day we heard of a 
tiger having killed a cow in the district. 
The presence of a tiger so high up country 
was most unusual, and caused great excite- 
ment. A hunting party was instantly formed, 
of which I was one, and as the place where 
the cow had been killed was some distance 
away, we rode off in the evening, taking 
with us a few necessaries and a small tent 
on a awift “ oont.” We arrived safely at a 
village near the spot, and, after a good sleep, 
arose at dawn ready for action. 

The information we obtained from divers 
“ryots ’—labourers—was rather confusing, 
and after a hurried breakfast we resolved to 
start, on foot, for the spot, about a mile off, 
where the cow had been killed. There we 
found evident traces of the evil deed, the 
cowslayer having returned in the night and 
supped freely, but the “ pugs ’—footmarks— 
leading away from the spot were, owing to 


the hardness of the ground, so indistinct 
that we were unable to decide in which 
direction the beast had gone, and not a 
native could be seen to tell us, they having 
all bolted. We made casts in every direction, 
but without success, when a man came 
running in who said he had come across the 
“ pugs ” some two miles away. 

We started off, and true enough, found the 
tracks, and, as the ground was much softer 
we were able to follow them to a river 
notorious for ‘ fussands ’’ — quicksands. 
Here we made a remarkable discovery. We 
found that evidently an ox or cow had, quite 
lately, rushed into a quicksand, and heen 
engulfed therein, and that the tiger had been 
present at the catastrophe. For there were 
his “pugs,” showing that he had been 
pacing round and round the spot, and in one 
place had even planted a paw in the quick- 
sand, but evidently finding it unsafe had with- 
drawn, and gone on his way. Whether he 
had stalked the ox, and driven it to its death, 
or had simply found it sinking in the sand, 
and thought it worth while to try and get 
beefsteak en passant, we could not determine. 
We now held a council of war, to decide 
what we should do next. The tiger must 
by that time have reached some heavy cover 
ahead ; we had no elephants to beat it with ; 
we were pretty well done up, having been on 
foot since early morning ; it was getting late, 
and we were getting awfully hungry, and 
somebody asked whether it was wise to 
attack a tiger on foot—a question we might 
perhaps have put to ourselves before! 

It is said that generally a council of war 
does not fight, and ours was no exception to 
the general rule. We threw up our chase, 
went back to the village, where we had some- 
thing to eat, and returned to the station, 
which we re-entered with rather less swagger 
than we had left it with! As we never heard 
more of that tiger, we—the hunting party— 
consoled ourselves with the idea that at least 
we had made him “ lave that ”; but for some 
time afterwards we used to hear remarks 
about tiger-shooting in general, which we 
thought it advisable to pretend not to hear! 

There is no doubt that it was very lucky 
that we did not come across that tiger, as he 
would probably have dined off one of us. 

Our social life was of the usual Anglo- 
Indian type already described, varied with 
occasional picnics at the Shalimar gardens, 
a beautiful royal “ plaisaunce’’ a few miles 
off, and other places. 

As Lahore was the seat of the Punjaub 
government, we had sometimes to attend 
semi-state functions. These were very hot 
and tedious affairs, and the principal amuse- 
ment I derived from them was in watching 
the anxiety of people about their precedence. 
I am bound to say that this anxiety was 
mostly evinced by the lady part of the assem- 
blage. I well remember seeing the stout, 
elderly wife of the colonel of a Sepoy regi- 
ment deliberately tread on and tear the dress 
of a mild little lady, the wife of a young fel- 
low of the Civil Service, who happened to be 
in front of her going into supper. As the 
elderly one’s foot was large and solidly 
planted, the damage done to the “ gathers ’* 
—which, I believe, is the correct term—was 
pretty considerable; and the spiteful old 
thing confided to me afterwards that she had 
purposely done “ this evil thing” because she 
was “ranker ” than the victim, who knew it, 
and therefore ought not to have preceded her! 

There is an old Indian story of a vulgar 
old lady who was overheard, at some great 
function, to whisper to a friend, using the 
“ superlative,” that “she was the ‘rankest’ 
lady there.” My gentle friend was content 
with the “comparative ''! 

Among other amusements I managed to 
get a few days’ “ pig-sticking,” as wild-boar 
hunting is always termed in India, probably 


inthe same spirit that the Himalayas, the 
loftiest mountains in the world, are invariably 
there spoken of as “ the Hills”! 

The party was got up and organised by 
Major Sam Fisher, commanding the 15th 
Irregulars, and consisted, besides himself, of 
his second in command, Capt. Hotham, two 
of his native officers, and myself. 

There was not much pig-sticking to be had 
in the Panjaub, and we had to go some dis- 
tance for this, so sent on our tents and equi- 
page two days before riding out ourselves on 
the third day. We bad each two horses 
and a tattoo, except the two native officers, 
who had only one horse and a tattoo each, 
and we had three borrowed elephants for 
beating. 

We found our tents pitched in the middle 
of a wide ‘“‘maidan,” covered with rank 
frass, interspersed with low scrub, a few 
copses, and the usual number of nullahs, 
most of which were not visible, but which 
brought themselves somewhat forcibly to our 
notice before we left. Sam Fisher’s faithful 
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“ khansamah ”—native butler—had prepared 
a capital dinner for us, which we did ample 
justice to, the native officers, as “true fol- 
lowers of the Prophet,” eating apart, and 
joining us afterwards for a talk and smoke. 
Our “ shikari’’? had good “ khubbar ” — 
news—as to “suars”—pigs—and we all 
turned in early after visiting our trusty 
steeds at their pickets. 

Next morning, after a good “ haziri,” we 
started early for the scene of action. Sam 
Fisher, the only old hand at the sport among 
us, tried to calm down our excitement by 
giving us good advice and directions how to 
comport ourselves in the chase, which we 
listened to with the usual impatience and in- 
attention of self-reliant youth. After a good 
long beat, using men as well as elephants, 
one of the latter began to trumpet, and shortly 
@ sounder—consisting of two large boars, a 
sow, and several squeakers—broke cover and 
went away. Away we went after them, at 
once forgetting all the directions and advice 
ot Sam Fisher, who shouted to us not to 
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touch the sow or kill more than one squeaker 
apiece. 

Sam’s exhortation was either “ sarkasm ” 
or unnecessary, as after a good deal of hard 
riding, in which we all four got bad falls 
more or less, we only succeeded in murdering 
—for murdering it was—one young squeaker 
between us, Sam himself having killed one 
of the boars. There was a slight difference 
of opinion as to who got first spear in the 
“murder case.” I had a strong idea that I 
did, and as far as I can remember each of 
the other three held an equally strong 
opinion that he did; but of one thing we 
were all quite certain—viz. that we had at 
least ‘‘ washed our spears,” if not given the 
final thrust. Oddly enough, on inspecting 
the slaughtered animal only three spear 
wounds, one a very slight one, could be found, 
so one of us must have planted his spear 
exactly in the wound made by that of one of 
the others! Sam Fisher used to allude to 
this remarkable feat sometimes over the camp 
fire! 


re See 


lI an average English boy of sporting pro- 

clivities were asked what was his great 
ambition in life, he would instantly reply that 
he desired to be a famouscricketer, who could 
score his “ century of centuries,” ond earn 
the applause of his fellow-men in honourable 
rivalry with his compeers. But if a Spanish 
boy were asked a similar question, he would 
reply without the slightest hesitation, “I 
want to be a famous matador, and kill many 
bulls.” To pursue the difference a little 
farther. A studious English boy desires to 
become the Lord Chancellor, the Prime 
Minister, a great preacher, or the editor of a 
powerful newspaper. But the studious boy 
of Spain seldom rises above a desire to be a 
military governor of a province, a captain of 
a company at home, or commander of one 
of those strange privateer-looking vessels 
which still ply around the gorgeous coast of 
sunny Spain. , 

This great difference is due both to tem- 
peramentand education. Spanish boys have 
no toys; they have very few games. At a 
very early age they are left to create their 
own amusement, and if their home is on the 
seaboard they have little to do but ramble 
about and re-fight those grim battles which 
vave their country such a peculiar promi- 
nence in the days when her galleons were the 
terror of all honest men whose business it 
was to go down to the sea in ships. 

The only game I ever saw Spanish boys 
play was a miniatare bull-fight. An English 
hoy would be greatly “tickled” if he could 
see one. Let me try to describe one ina very 
few words. I will imagine that my heroes 
are twelve poor boys who have very little 
money to spend on implements. They will 
not encounter much difficulty in securing a 
pair of genuine horns from a good-natured 
bateher. These are fixed upon a box, and a 
hole is bored in the upright board just behind 
them. This hole represents the point of 
attack, and the youthful matador practises 
putting his wooden sword into it until some- 
thing like perfection is attained. The horns 
having been secured and mounted, o few rags 
—coloured ones preferred—answer the pur- 
poses of silk capas; & brush-stick is an 
excellent substitute for a pica; two pieces of 
chip, generally borrowed from the supply of 
domestic firewood, are easily shaped into 
banderillos, and a stout stick, rudely cut into 
the shape of @ sword, is, in the hands of 
the youthful and ambitious bull-fighter, an 
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effective substitute for the more dangerous 
Toledo blade which does service in the 
plazas of Spain and her provinces. 

Thus having secured all the “ tackle,” the 
game goes merrily along. Nearly all the 
boys compete for the honour of representing 
the bull. Fixing the horns upon his head, 
he faces the agile capeadors and eventually 
charges into their centre. It is part of the 
game for these amateurs to flash their capas 
in the bull's eyes, and then retire gracefully, 
leaving the picadors, with the broom-sticks, 
to take up the active part of the encounter. 
Afterwards the banderillero comes upon the 
scene, and his chief aim is to plant his 
wooden darts into the hole behind the horns. 
If he succeeds he is the hero of the game; if 
he does not, his comrades laugh at him 
derisively and utter words of mild scorn, 
utterly forgetful of the fact that in a succeed- 
ing game they may share the same fate. 

The last scene is unique. The matador 
faces the bull, which is presumed to be 
wounded and angry. The “ bull” charges, 
and the matador places the sword in the 
hole; his comrades cheer, the bull staggers 
and falls; three other boys dart out of a 
mysterious corner and drag him away; 
another boy tootles a horn; a fresh bull is 
chosen; the former matador becomes a 
banderillero; a fresh matador takes the 
sword of honour, and the game goes on. 
Throughout the burning sun of a long after- 
noon, these boys continue this game with in- 
finite energy and evident enjoyment. 

But this is not only a game —it is an edu- 
cation. These boys desire to become bull- 
fighters, and they know that in almost every 
town of Spain there are men anxious to pick 
up promising recruits for the plazas. During 
late years several companies of boy bull- 
fighters have been organised, and these have 
become the fashion of the hour. It is a 
dangerous game, which requires nerve and 
skill ; but Spanish boys never shrink from the 
danger, and always show a laudable desire to 
acquire the skill which they must display 
before they will be allowed by their trainers 
to take part in a public performance with 
real bulls. 

Recently I witnessed one of these extra- 
ordinary spectacles in the splendid Plaza de 
Toros at Santa Cruz de Teneriffe. The 
sight was one to remember for all time. In 
many respects it suggested painful thoughts, 
but these must be reserved. Suffice for the 
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present to give a brief description of the fight. 
There were over 5,000 persons present around 
thering. The Plaza is roofless, and from the 
higher tiers there are some fine views of the 
lovely Aguirre hills which shelter the beauti- 
ful city from the north and north-east winds. 
A large percentage of the audience were 
actually children under ten years of age. In 
fact, at all bull-fights there are always a large 
number of children. Unhappily, Spanish 
children are trained to regard bull-fighting as 
& perfectly natural and proper way of enjoy- 
ing themselves on Sundays, after they have 
said mass in the churches or cathedrals in 
the early morning ! 

At half-past four the President took his 
place in the box, a bugle sounded, the great 
doors swung open, and the gaudily attired 
bull-fighters marched into the ring with 
dignitied pace and solemn mien. They were 
greeted with great applause, and the boys 
took off their picturesque-looking three- 
cornered hats and bowed gravely in response. 
The first thought that struck me was one 
of regret that so many bright-looking boys 
should be taken away from better pursuits to 
be thus exposed to peril and hardship for the 
purpose of making such a strange holiday 
for the idle and the curious. 

Silence having been restored, the manager 
of the company, mounted on a magnificent 
charger, rode to the President's box and re- 
ceived the keys of the boxes in which the 
bulls were locked. Then he galloped back 
across the great ring. There was a moment 
of breathless excitement. The boys quietly 
took off their capes and hats, and there was 
much competition amongst the boys of the 
audience as to who should have the honour 
of holding them during the contest. 

This delicate point having been settled, the 
boys took up their positions in the ring. Not 
one was more than fourteen years of age, and 
two or three were under ten. Few English 
mothers could have sat still and seen their 
little boys exposed to the horns of a young 
bull; but these Spanish mothers seemed 
delighted at the demonstration which had 
been accorded to their sons. 

After a moment’s preliminary preparation, 
the great doors of the bull-cage were swung 
open. All was activity. I must confess that 
my nerves were far from steady. I was 
haunted by the fear of seeing one or two of 
these bright-looking, smiling fellows being 
impaled on the sharp horns of an infuriated 
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bull; but, to a true Spaniard, this element of 
danger adds to the pleasure of witnessing 
these cruel performances. 

Before I could quiet my nerves, the little 
capeadors were engaging the attention of the 
bull. The little fellows displayed wonderful 
daring and no less wonderful agility. There 
was one small boy, certainly not more than 
eight years of age, beautifully dressed in blue 
silk, who dashed his scarlet capa right in the 
eyes of the bull. Three times he was knocked 
down, but, before the audience could see 
whether he was injured or not, he was up 
again right in front of the nose of the bull, 
still flashing his tiny scarlet capa as merrily 
and as defiantly as if nothing had happened. 

There are four stages in a bull-fight. In 
the first place the capeadors, with their red 
and purple and yellow capas, mildly tantalise 
the bull; then the picadors appear, and the 
fight assumes a more serious and a more cruel 
aspect. Mounted on their steeds, with long 
staves, with steel spikes in the heads, firmly 
fixed under their right arms, they receive 
several charges from the bull, and plant the 
steel within the bull’s shoulders. Then the 
banderilleros face him and discharge two steel 
darts into his shoulders, and the matador 
comes with his sword and endeavourstokillhim 
with a plunge between the shoulder-blades. 

During the time the banderilleros were in 
action there was a painful and pathetic sight. 
The trainer was anxious to induce his 
youngest pupil to face the angry bull and 
plant the darts within him. The little fellow 
in blue was evidently afraid of him, and it 
was pitiful to see the anxious look on his face 
as his trainer vainly endeavoured to encour- 
age him to the performance of his dangerous 
task. Several times he made the attempt, 
but the darts fell from his nerveless hands 
before the bull came within striking distance. 
At last, evidently out of patience, the trainer 
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took the little boy by the back of the neck 
and held him until the bull was fairly upon 
him. Then, in a second of evident despair, 
the little fellow faced the bull, and succeeded 
in placing the banderillos right between the 
shoulders. 

From being an object of commiseration, 
the boy now became the hero of the assembly. 
Awild cheer burst over the plaza. Several 
gentlemen threw dollars and cigars into the 
ring in acknowledgment of the deed, and the 
little fellow sought a well-earned rest behind 
the barricade, where several of the ladies 
evinced a strong desire to kiss and fondle him. 
This, evidently, did not suit the temper of 
the youthful bull-fighter. It was not manly, 
and a bull-fighter must, of all others, be a 
manly man, and the little chap speedily re- 
appeared within the arena, and walked around 
as proudly as an emperor, doffing his hat 
repeatedly in response to the cheering. 

During this time no one took much notice 
of the bull, who was snorting in his agony, 
and making frantic efforts to free himself from 
the cruel darts. Blood was flowing freely 
from his shoulders. Once or twice he walked 
to the side of the barricade and cast appeal- 
ing eyes into the faces of the spectators, 
plainly asking to be released from further 
torment. But he received scant sympathy. 
Heavy sticks were laid across his back, and 
he was driven into the ring; the bugle 
sounded for the last round, and the fourteen- 
year-old matador advanced, sword in his right 
hand and flashing capa in the left. The boy 
was beautifully dressed in rich scarlet, 
draped with costly black Iace. I trembled 
for him. He received the first charge coolly, 
but, failing to find a favourable opportunity 
for the fatal plunge of the sword, he cleverly 
eluded the protruding horns. A second time 
he faced the animal without moving. He 
plunged the sword three or four inches into 


the bull; but the hunted animal had his 
revenge. Lowering his head, he lifted his 
tormentor off his feet and dashed him to the 
ground with great violence. The audience 
groaned; I trembled, but the boy scrambled 
to his feet, and this time forced his sword 
through the bull’s shoulders into his lungs. 
For a moment he reeled and staggered and 
bellowed, and fell heavily. It was a pitiable 
business, but the audience cheered frantically. 
Several dollars were thrown into the ring at 
the feet of the panting and pale matador. 
Dozens of cigars followed the dollars. The 
former he picked up and put in his pocket, 
but he disdainfully waved his arms to his 
confréres and allowed them to pick up the 
cigars. These they pocketed, and they would 
be kept for the delectation of these precocious 
boys, who were thus brought into unnatural 

rominence at a time when they ought to 
Rave been better employed in school. 

Three bulls were slain in this cruel manner, 
and a fourth was turned into the ring for the 
amusement of any of the spectators who felt 
inclined to torment him. Altogether it was 
a pitiable way of spending a Sunday after- 
noon, and English boys may well feel thank- 
ful that it is their privilege to live in a coun- 
try where these degrading performances are 
prohibited by law. English boys are not 
lacking in courage; the bravest deeds in 
every branch of life have been done by 
English boys ; but they would scorn to torture 
a bull to a slow death in such a brutal and 
agonising fashion. 

These boy bull-fighters have, unfortunately, 
become the fashion. They are exceedingly 
well paid ; they are gorgeously dressed ; they 
are féted wherever they go; they are looked 
upon as heroes; and it is small wonder that 
they become arrogant and insolent during the 
early years when they ought to be preparing 
themselves for becoming useful citizens. 
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A PORTABLE HOME; OR, HOW TO MAKE A TRAVELLING CANOE. 


By H. F. Hospen, 


Author of “ The ' Boy's Own? Windmill,” “ Model Gas Engine,” “ Model Fire Escape,” etc, 


‘ov will see from the sheer plan that the 
keel is not quite flat, but rises towards 

the ends one inch ; so take a block of wood of 
that thickness, as at p, p, fig. 9,and place under 
the ends, which will give the required curve. 


Then mark out on the pine plank the 
stem- and stern-posts, and cut them out, 
leaving plenty to lap over the extreme end 
of keel, into which they are screwed as in A 
(fig. 10). 

Great care must be taken in placing these 
quite vertical and upright, fixing them in 
that position by means of strats nailed on 
either side; also see that they are truly in 
line with one another ; and the upper portion 
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should be left longer than depth on plan, 
to allow for nailing on the supports, and can 
then be cut off and trimmed to shape after 
the canoe is planked and ribbed. A knee of 
hard wood is necessary to further strengthen 
the stem- and stern-posts,as at B, and should 
fit exactly. 

Now, across the central dotted line on 
keel mark the position for each shadow, and 
cut the notch or slot, as mentioned before, so 
that when planked up, the keel and plank- 
ing come level, as in the section (fig. 11), 
where a is the keel, p the shadow, and B the 


+ planking. 


The end ones will not require this, as the 
keel has to be planed away until itis in a line 
with the skin; but that is done afterwards. 


The sections must be quite vertical, and 
should be kept so by a long batten nailed 
across the stem and stern. They must also 
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be at right angles with the keel, or the canoe 
will be all askew and not steer straight. A 
nail on either side temporarily driven into 
the keel will hold them in position. 

The solid bulkheads a, = (fig. 5) should 
have a knee screwed on to the outer side, ag 


at a (fig. 12), with another small one inside at 
8B, and these arealso firmly screwed tothe keel. 
Take care over this and get them all 


correctly placed, and when they are in posi- 
tion, you can proceed with the gunwale strips. 

For these you will want a couple of pieces, 
one inch square, and long enough to reach 
from end to end of canoe; cut a corner piece 
in. deep out of each section, so that when the 
planking is on, it lies level with the gunwale, 
as atc; then put a screw into each shadow, 
which keeps all firmly in place and gives 
the correct, sheer to the gunwale; and the 
ends are cut off at a bevel and screwed to the 
stem- and stern-posts. 

(To be continued.) 
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HOW TO MAKE AN ELECTRO-MAGNETIC MACHINE. 


By Reormatp A. R. Bennett, M.A. (Oxon.), 


Author of “ How to make a Small Dynamo," “ How to make a Galvanometer,” “ Electric Lamps,” “ Electric Bells,” etc., etc. 


ILECTEO-MAGNETIC machines have come 
into vogue very much lately as a means 
of curing, or at any rate alleviating, various 
ailments to which the flesh is heir; and 
although I hope none of my readers may 
want them for this purpose for many a long 
day, if ever, I think many will like to hear 
of a simple way of making a machine of this 
class for the sake of amusement and 
scientific investigation. That there are 
some who wish to do so the letters of some 
of my correspondents sufficiently show, and 
I therefore will endeavour to inform them 
how they may construct one of a small size, 
with which they can give sufficiently acute 
shocks to afford their friends the pleasure of 
acquiring knowledge of what an electric 
shock is (very few will wish to have the 
knowledge rendered more complete by 
further trial), and to be useful in cases of 
illness, for which the current is curative, if 
such cases come within their reach. 

The principle on which these machines 
act is the same as that on which depends the 
action of the dynamo, but as we don’t want 
nearly so much current we can make the 
machine in a simpler way. Moreover, we use 


®& permanent magnet instead of an electro- 

t, and the armature is constructed of 

a different shape to suit the poles of this 
form of magnet. 

If you look at fig. 1 you will see the 

position 

machine. 


of the various parts of the 


Fic. L—Lsrmriog o¥ Exvectro-MaGwetio Machine, 

4, A, frame bolding machinery; B, B, bobbins; x, M, 
poles of et ; W, wheel driving bobbins ; 8, spring 
acting on ferrule of bobbin: spring acting on 
axle of bobbins outside fram , handle to driving- 
wheel. 


In this picture the front of the box is not 
shown, only the front of the frame holding 
the machinery (A, 4). ™, M, are the poles of 
the magnet, which goes at the back, and in 
front of it are the driving-wheel w, and the 
bobbins turned by it 3, B, which rotate in 
front of the poles of the magnet. Now just 
as in the case of the dynamo the rotation of 
the coils in front of the magnet caused an 
electric current to pass through the armature, 
so the rotation of these coils before the poles 
of the permanent magnet causes the pro- 
duction of a current in them which is con- 
ducted to the binding-screws and received by 
the holder of the handles. The machine is 
more simply constructed than the dynamo, 
as it is not required so strong, and the 
commutator arrangement is not so elaborate 
a3 in the case of the former instrament. 

Fig. 2 gives you the details of the con- 
straction as seen from the top. The coils 
¢,¢, revolve in front of the magnet mu, and the 
current from one end is taken off by the 
spring 6, the other end being in contact with 
the axle, which is insulated from this spring, 
and conducts the current to the spring x, 
which is in contact with the binding-screw 
at that end, the other spring s conducting 
the current from the opposite end to the 
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binding-screw at the otherend. Thus, when 
the coils are revolved, we get @ continuous 
current round and round the coils and 
through the wires, and anyone taking hold 
of the handles attached to the wires ex- 
periences a shock. 

The outer case first claims our attention ; 
this can be simply a deal box measuring 
about 8 inches by 34 inches. The height to 
be about 4} inches, height inside about 
4 inches. 

We now have to fix our supports for the 
revolving wheels and the springs, etc. These 
can be made either of metal or wood, and I 
think I prefer wood, as it is a great deal more 
easily fixed, and also useful for insulating 


Fig. 2.—INTERIOR OF ELECTRO-MAGNETIC MACHINE. 
(View from top.) 

M, magnet ; C, C, coils of wire ; D, driving-wheel ; B, B, 
binding-screws ; H, handle; 1, regulator; a, pulley 
wheel on axle of bobbins ; kK. spring pressing on axle ; 
8, spring pressing on revolving iron piece (insulated 
from axle). 


purposes later on. You will see the position 
and shape of the supports in fig. 2; one is 
shown between the binding-screws B, B, and 
the other holds up the other end of the axle 
of the driving-wheel. The former can be 
made of wood about } inch thick, and 
measuring 6 inches by 2} inches, and the 
latter of the same wood, measuring 3 inches 
by 2 inches. 

These supports are simply fixed in their 
places by screws at the bottom and sides, 
but before this is done we have to arrange 
the wheels, etc., in their proper places. The 
diagram (fig. 2) shows you where they go. 
The driving-wheel p is about 3 inches in 
diameter, and has, of course, a groove 
cut in its surface for the reception of the 
cord which connects it with the axle of the 
armature. The axle of the driving-wheel 
is about 2} inches long and 3 inch thick. At 
the end it is either formed into a screw, on to 
which the handle u screws from the outside, 
or the handle and axle are both in one piece. 
In the former case you can take off the 
handle when it is not wanted, and pack it 
away in the box. At each end of the axle, 
inside the two supports, it is best to affix a 
little washer, to prevent the driving-wheel 
from slipping either to right or left when 
turning it round, and thus getting the band 
out of the groove. The breadth of the 
driving-wheel is not a matter of very great 
importance, but it is best to have rather a 
broad band, so I should make it about 3 inch 
mca, and have a groove in it about 3 inch 
wide. 

The handle of the driving-wheel is made 
of two pieces of brass, one of rather thick 
plate, about 4 inch thick and 2 inches long 
by 4 inch broad, at one end of which is 
screwed a handle of the usual type, and the 
other end is fixed to the axle; or, if you 
decide to have the handle removable, another 
Piece of brass stout § inch in diameter and 


14 inch long is fixed to the other end, and a 
hole made to receive the end of the axle, 
with a thread to fit the screw on the axle. 
A brass tube of the required size might be 
used instead of solid brass, thus avoiding 
having to cut & hole in it. If the handle is 
fixed to the axle immovably you will not, 
of course, require the second piece of brass 
mentioned above, but the axle will have to 
be longer, and project out through the side 
of the box. Three and a-quarter inches long 
will be sufficient. 


Fic. 3.—ARMATURE AND COMMUTATOR. 
(View from above.) 


¢,¢, coils of wire ; R, revolving ferrule attached to pulley 
wheel; 4, junction of wires: A, wire attached to 
brass outer tube ; B, wire attached to iron axle. 


When you have manufactured the driving- 
wheel you can fasten it in its place by fixing 
on the two supports, as the other parts can 
be fixed in their places after the supports are 
in. We will now turn our attention to the 
manufacture of the armature and its bob- 
bins. This needs a more detailed descrip- 
tion, as the correct performance of the 
machine depends largely on its proper 
manufacture. 


FiG, 4.—ARMATURE AXD AXLE. (Section.) 


G, ferrule; D, pulley wheel ; ‘1, joint of wires ; A, brass 
tubo; B, wooden or indiarubber tube ; ¢, irou axle; 
‘Ww, VW, bobbins and wire. 


The end of one wire is joined to the azlec, the end 
of the other to the brass tube a, and the other two 
ends are fastened together. 


Figs. 8 and 4 give you the appearance 
respectively of the outside view of the arma- 
ture and the section of its parts. Briefly 
speaking, it consists of an axle on which is 
fixed a revolving piece of steel on which are 
mounted two bobbins, wound round with 
wire, a pulley on which the driving-band 
works, and a kind of commutator arrange- 
ment by which the current is conducted to 
the handles of the coil. 

(To be continued.) 
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I my last paper I told you how to skin 

your subject, and now we will proceed to 
the setting-up. In doing this correctly and 
naturally the art of the taxidermist is well 
displayed ; or his want of art, as the case 
may be. 

The skull, which you carefully cleaned, has 
to be filled with tow. This should not be 
rammed in too hard, because into the interior 
of it go some wires. 

This paper would be incomplete if I 
omitted to tell you that there is one other 
method of skinning, at least, which is in 
vogue with some taxidermists. ‘This is called 
“skinning from under the wing.” But I 
advise you to practise the other plan for some 
time at all events. 

Remember that making a skin is quite 
different from stuffing and setting up one. As 
I hinted in my last, the making of skins is 
generally practised when one is abroad or 
travelling, and there is no convenience for 
setting up. A made skin packs so easily. 
After you have skinned and anointed well, 
you stuff the neck and the thighs and the 
whole body with nice soft tow, keeping us 
nearly to the shape of the bird as possible. 
Then you sew up the body, letting your 
stitches be as close to the edges of the in- 
cision you made as possible. After that, 
press the wing close against the chest, cross 
the legs, cover neatly with paper, label, and 
put away in your box, with a few bits of 
eamphor. The taxidermist to whom you 
send the skin relaxes it and sets the bird up; 
or you may do so yourself on returning 
home from your tour. 

To relax a skin.—Perhaps as simple a 
method as any is that of undoing the stitches, 
taking out the tow, and then damping with 
water. Wet the tow, and let it remain damp 
inside and around the legs and bill for 
several days; then, when the skin isfound to 
be soft enough, warm water may be poured 
down the neck till it runs through the 
mandibles. The skins of animals are simply 
steeped in soft water for a night or two. 

As regards the mounting, it is usual to 
have a stand if you are only to have one or 
two pretty birds perched thereon. I need 
say but little on this subject, or I should 
occupy my valuable space by saying too 
much. Just keep your weather-eye lifting 
as you pass along the street, and, if you 
fancy a case or stand, why, get some one—a 
turner or carpenter, to make one like it, or, 
better still, if there be anything of the 
Robinson Crusoe about you, build one your- 
self. I must say I do like a Robinson-Crusoe 
boy. If I had half a dozen such on some 
of the desert islands I know of in the Indian 
Ucean and elsewhere, what a grand time we 
should have of it! 

Well, then, in addition to your tools already 
mentioned, and the nice clean soft tow, you 
will want wire of different gauges according 
to the size of the birds. This I think you 
had best let the taxidermist you purchase it 
from choose for you. It ought to be strong 
enough, but not too strong, else it is difficult 
to work. Anyhow, it must be of two sizes, 
or thicknesses—the strongest for the body- 
wires, the other for the legs. 

These wires must be cut rather longer 
than wanted and sharpened at theends. On 
the body-wire you build on the neck, as it 
were, moulding it as neatly as possible. 
Having shaped the neck, leaving a portion at 
the pointed end naked for insertion into 
the skull, proceed to build up the body in the 
same way, as near the shape of the bird as 
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TAXIDERMY MADE EASY. 
By Gorvon STABLES, M.D., C.M., B.N. 


PART I1.—SETTING UP THE BIRD. 


possible. Bind the whole artistically with 
tine thread, and then insert the pointed neck 
end into the skull. I have stuffed many 
birds without piercing the skull with the 
pointed end. If you doso, however, the pointed 
end is afterwards to be snipped off close to 
the bone, and it makes a firmer job. You 
must now get the skin of the neck over the 
padded wire, keeping it, as you work, as 
shapely as you possibly can. ‘The form of 
the tow body should be most exact, and bits 
of tow or cotton wool may have to be added 
here and there. 

The leg bones that have been left in are 
to be wrapped up to form the thighs, the 
body-wire at the lower end being turned 
over and looped a little. 

By slow and sure degrees you now bring 
the skin over the body-wire and padding. If 
the skin has not been allowed to get dry it 
will in a measure guide you to the shaping 
of the bird. It is a matter of moulding, 
remember, and most artistically must it be 
done. As you goon you will often have to 
lift up your subject to see how things are 
going on. 

The neck should be nicely sloping, and 
smooth, the breast have suflicient fulness, 
the back broad, and to some extent flat, and 
not humped in any way. Wherever neces- 
sary you must add bits of tow or wadding. 
The thighs should not be too far apart, else 
the bird will look straddling, and the work 
be spoiled.” 

The leg-wires being sharpened are pushed 
up through the sole of the bird’s foot, on the 
under-side, and just beneath the skin. This 
also must be artfully done. It is sent on up 
the thigh padding, and brought out under 
the wing at the opposite side, and there it is 
clinched. The ends of the wires at the foot 
may be left long or short, as you please. 
They are meant to hold the bird in position 
when you mount it. 

Positioning.—Put a pin or piece of sharp- 
ened wire in through the tail to give it the set 
you wish it to dry in, then put in the eyes. 
A morsel of putty is usually put in the socket 
first, to fix them; and even after they are 
secured, a little touching up may be found 
necessary with enamel about the eyelids to 
cause them to look natural. But much will 
depend upon the bird itself. 

If you have seen or borrowed a set-up bird 
it will be @ great assistance to you in the 
business. As described, the whole business 
of skinning, stutting, and mounting seems 
difficult. Well, it is somewhat, and you 
may take a whole day to your first bird ; but 
you will do your next in half a day, and 
when a don at the art you'll be surprised at 
the amount of work you can do in even an 
hour. But it is better at first, if not always, 
to work slowly and well. 

Now you proceed to give the body of the 
bird—neck, and tail, and head—its proper 
position. 

Place entomological pins wherever needed 
to keep the body, etc., nicely in form. They 
can be pulled out when the subject is dried 
and set. The wings will have to be tixed in 
position also, in fact, you can do almost 
everything with these pins and with your 
hands and fingers in moulding. 

There is something yet to be done—namely, 
the arrangement of the feathers with needle 
and awl. 

I may add here a few hints condensed from 
the well-known Waterton, who, although his 
method differed somewhat from ours, was 
nothing if not practical. 


I begin whcre the skinning process is 
finished. “The extreme portion of the 
wing,” he says, “‘is very small and has no 
flesh on it, comparatively speaking, so that 
it requires no attention except touching it 
with the solution from the outside. Take all 
the flesh from the remaining joint of the 
wing, and tie a thread, about four inches 
long, to the end of it, touch all with the 
solution, and put the wing-bone back into its 
place. 

“In baring this bone be careful not to rend 
the skin. (It is very thin and tender and 
should be pushed off with the nail.) Skin 
the thighs quite to the bone and form your 
artificial thighs with the tow, then replace 
the feather-covered skin. . . . Remove the 
oil gland from the tail... . 

“Place the bird on its back on your knee 
(Query, best on the table), and tie together the 
two threads you had fastened to the wing 
joints, leaving exactly the same space between 
the wings as the natural breadth of the bird. 
Hold the skin open and apply the solution 
to every part of the inside, bar the head and 
neck, to receive after attention. Fill the 
body moderately with cotton wool lest the 
feathers on the belly be injured. Remember 
one joint of the thigh has been cut away— 
that is, half of the thigh. Now,as that bone 
had always moved in an oblique direction in 
the body, as soon as it is cut off the remaining 

arts of the thigh and leg . appear too 
fond. To correct this take needle and thread, 

fasten the end to the bone inside, and then 
push the needle through the skin opposite it, 
look on the outside, and, after finding the 
needle amongst the feathers, tack up the 
thigh under the wing with several strong 
stitches. This will shorten the thigh and 
render it quite capable of supporting the 
weight of the body without the help of wires."’ 
(N.B. The italicising is mine.) ‘“‘ Then takeout 
all the cotton except the artificial thighs, and 
adjust the wing bunes, which are connected 
by the thread, so that one joint does not 
appear to be lower than the other. 

“Here, then, rests the shell of the poor 
bird, ready to receive from your judgment and 
skill the size, the shape, the features, and 
expression it had before death and your 
dissecting hand brought it to its present still 
and formless state. 

“It is now time to introduce the cotton for 
an artificial body, by means of a little stick 
like a knitting-needle, and your genius must 
do all the rest. After the cotton is intro- 
duced and manipulated, sew up the incision 
you made in commencing, beginning at the 
rent, and from time to time, as you deem fit, 
introduce a little wadding. 

“ Lastly, dip your stick in the solution and 
put it down the throat. When the head and 
neck are filled with cotton quite to your 
liking, close the bill as in nature. A littic 
beeswax at the end of it will keep the man- 
dibles in their proper position. A needle 
must be stuck in the lower mandible, to 
keep it in position. 

“Bring, also, therfect tog ther with a pin, 
then run a needle through the knees, by 
which you may draw them together, as near 
as you think proper. 

“ Nothing now remains to be added but the 
eyes. Do not leave these too staring, a 
curved needle will assist you to bring the 
eyelids well to the outside.” 

Waterton's method of attitudinising.— 
Says this taxidermist: “ Procure any ordin- 
ary box, and fill one end of it about three- 
fourths up to the top with cotton wool form- 


ing a sloping plane. Make a moderate 
hollow in it to receive the bird. Now take 
this in your hands, and, after putting the 
wings in order, place it in the cotton with its 
legs in a sitting posture. The head will 
falldown. Never mind; get a cork and run 
three pins into the end of it, just like a 
three-legged stool. Place this under the 
bird's bill, and run the needle which you 
previously fixed there into the head of the 
cork. This will support the bird’s head 
admirably. If you wish to lengthen the 
neck raise the cork by putting more cotton 
under it ; if the head is to be brought forward 
bring the cork nearer to the end of the box; 
if it requires to be set backwards on the 
shoulders set back the cork. 

“As in drying the back part of the neck 
will shrink more than the fore part, and thus 
throw the beak higher than you wish it 
to be... prevent this fault by tying a 
thread to the beak, and fastening it to a pin 
at the end of the box. If you choose to 
elevate the wings do so, and support them 
with cotton, and should you wish to have 
them particularly high, apply a small bit of 
stick under each wing, and fasten the ends 
of them to the side of the box with a little 
wax.”” 

The feathers of either tail or erest can be 
set or moved in the direction you want them 
by this method of Waterton’s, and if retainea 
in position for two or three days will not fall 

in. 

“In three or four days,” he adds, “the 
feet lose their natural elasticity, and the 
knees begin to stiffen. When you observe 
this, it is time to give the legs any angle you 
wish, and arrange the toes for a standing 
position, or curve them to your finger.” 

If you wish to fasten the bird to a branch 
or perch, bore a little hollow under each 
foot a little way up the leg, and, placing 
spikes on the perch to correspond, set it on 
this, and curve the tocs round in a natural 
way. 

When the bird is quite dry pull the thread 
out of the knees, take away the needle, etc., 
and all is done. 

Well, now, reader, I have given you two 
methods of stuffing and setting up, one with 
wires, the other without, and I advise you to 
try both and then to make your choice. 

It is time now to say something about 
solutions and what are called preservatives. 
There are a great many. They may be all 
bought ready made at the taxidermist’s 
counter, but of course it is cheaper to make 
yourown. I cannot recommend your manu- 
facturing Waterton’s, however, because it is 
80 terribly poisonous. It is rudely given in 
some books as a small teaspoonful of cor- 
rosive sublimate added to a pint of spirits of 
wine. Dangerous!! Gardiner’s is even 
more dangerous, because it contains arsenic 
as well as the fearful poison, corrosive sub- 
limate. It is very unlikely you would get 
apy of this dread poison to buy. The 
chemist you asked it from would smile. 

You may have some old books on bird and 
beast stuffing. Well, I have, anyhow. ‘I'lin 
cool way they give advice about the mixing -- 
making of these solutions, shoul cause the 
heart of the undertaker or gravedigger to 
Tejoice. 

Just buy your preservative, then. I have 
myself used arsenic; but I don’t advise you 
todo so. Don’t have Bullock's or Gardiner's 
Preservatives, and when you make your 
purchase be sure to ask to what extent it is 
poisonons, also how to use it. 

As a wash for the outside of the birds you 
have set up, a grain of corrosive sublimate in 
an ounce of eau de cologne will do. This is 
also poisonous, 60 be careful ; but it will keep 
moths and other vermin away. 

4s to camphor and its uses in cases of 
birds and eggs, I don't think my experience 
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is sufficiently extended to give a decided 
opinion. It does no harm, but I question its 
being effective. 

When I was out in Africa I used to bottle 
the smaller specimens of lizards, fish, etc., as 
well as huge beetles—after dissecting out all 
I could—in gin, to which was added about 
three grains of corrosive sublimate to a pint, 
and a little common salt. 

Inearly had a fatal accident, I think, once. 
I had put a lovely wee and rare lizard in a 
black bottle of gin with corrosive sublimate, 
and placed it on the counter of my ship’s 


dispensary. Truth to tell I forgot all about 
it, for some days. It was simply iabelled 
gin. 


But I sent Jack Reeves in to clean the 
dispensary out, and Jack soon spied that 
bottle. Well, says he to himself, the doctor 
isn’t a bad-hearted chap, I’ll help myself, and 
drink his health. 

He picked up the awful bottle ; but some- 
thing startled him, and it slipped through his 
fingers and broke. Poor Jack got a terrible 
scare when he saw the lizard. He would 
have had a worse scare if he had taken a 
drink. 

A word about egg collecting.—Birds'-nesting, 
as it is called, in the Highlands of Scotland 
is far more adventuresome and dangerous 
work than in tame domestic England. The 
larch and pine trees, for example, grow to an 
immense height, and birds such as hawks, 
magpies, owls, hoody-crows, etc., prefer the 
very highest tops on which to build. So the 
Scotch lad who penetrates tne forest wilds 
on an egz-collecting expedition must be hard, 
young, and as active as a squirrel. He must 
be able to climb any tree whether it has 
branches or not. The larches have none 
until you get up very high indeed. It 
always seemed to me the real danger began 
when I got among the branches. So long as 
one clasps the naked trunk with arms and 
knees he is safe, but a branch may break at 
any moment and hurl you to destruction. 

The very danger, however, lends a spice of 
attraction to the hunt, for, as Sir Walter 
Bays; 

? “If a path be dangerous known 

The danger's self is lure alone.” 

Birds’-nesting among the rocks is, I've 
always thought, even more dangerous: there 
is so little to hold by if you climb up from 
the bottom. If you are let down with a 
basket it is probably a little less so. 

But when on very high trees investigating 
the nests of great birds of prey I have more 
than once been attacked when a bare-footed, 
bare-legged, kilted boy. Well, it is due to 
myself and my schoolfellow, dear little 
Donald R —, that we never took more than 
one egg out of a nest if there were but threc, 
and two if there were five. 

We prided ourselves in those days in 
blowing them so as to leave but the very 
tiniest of holes, as we thought cleaning out 
from the side a slovenly method. We nearly 
blew the whites of our own eyes out, and 
made our heads swim and reel with the 
strain we put upon our lungs. 

In getting up trees with no branches we 
never used what are called “ climbing irons.” 
A Scotch boy who can't “speel” without 
these is considered no better than a “ lassie.” 
Till this day I could swarm up even a flag- 
pole. It is splendid exercise for you young- 
sters, this speeling. Drills for boring holes 
may be bought. The only drill ever I had 
was @ needle, a pin, or even a thorn. 

You may put your eggs in an ornamental 
case or on a pretty raised stand. If in a 
case, they should rank according to size and 
be all numbered beneath, the same numbers 
being written in a small note-book. 

Ah! those dear days, when, like Lard 
Gordon Byron, the poet— whom Saxons, by the 
way, have the coolness to claim as an English 
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poet, though he tells us himself he is a 
Scot— 
“TL roved, a young Highlander, o'er the dark heath." 


They will never come again! But there was 
not a bird in all the north of Scotland we 
egg-hunters could not tell in any one of four 
ways—by its appearance, by its voice without 
seeing it, by its nest alone, or by its eggs. 

I should tell you that Cassell’s ‘Wild 
Birds” gives coloured illustrations of the 
eggs; so, I think, do smaller and cheaper 
books published by Routledge, Upcott Gill, 
and others. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE ODD HALF.HOUR. 


A FAMOUS CHESS PROBLEM. 


"His iso famous problem, and several notable chess- 
ei layers of the old school bave amused themselves 

ith it: 

To make the knight moce into all the squares of the chess- 
board in succession, without passing twice ore” the sume, 

Of the four solutions to the problem, Demuivre's is, 
Here it is; 


perhaps, the easiest to follow. 


A BROTHER'S BERVISM. 


THE Queen has conferred the decoration of the Albert. 
Meda! of the second class on Mr. Hereward Hewisou, 
uf Newcastle, New South Wules, The following is au 
account of the services in respect of which the decura- 


tion hus Leeu conferred: While a number of wien were 
Dating on the sea beuch at Newcastle, New South 
Wa.es on the morning of November 24, 1894, the cry 
of “Shark !" was suddenly raised Everyone’ at once 
inade for the shore with the exception of Mr. Hotuce 
Hewison, who cried out that the shark had seized him, 
aud immediately atterwards disappeared under the 
water, Mr. Hereward Hewison, realising the dangerous 
position of his elder brother, promptly turned, aud, 
swimming to the sput, found that the slark Lad seized 
his brother's right arm. Heat ouce grasped his brother 
round the body, and the two fought the shark us well 
as they were able, until the complete severance of the 
arm just below the elbow-joiut released Mr. Horace 
Hewison, and afforded thom an opportunity to escape 
to the shore, which they succeeded in reaching without 
further accident. Mr. Hereward Hewisou assisted his 
elder brother by keeping behiud him and pushing bi 
turward. 
oa 


SOME CURIOUS FACTS CONCERNING 
HEARING. 


AN inquiry was recently made as to the greatest dis- 
tance ut which a man’s voice could be heard, leaving, 
of course, the telephone out of consideration. The reply 
Wus most interesting, and was us follows: Eightecn 
tiles is the longest distance on record at which a man's 
voice has been heard, This occurred in the Grant 
Caioa of the Colorado, where one man shouting tho 
nawe “ Bob” at one end, his voice was plainly heard a’. 
the other end, which is eighteen milesaway. Lieutenant 
Foster, on Parry's third Arotic expedition, tound that 
he could converse with a man across the harbour of 
Port Bowen, a distance of 6,6%6 feet, or about a mile 
and a quarter ; aud Sir John Franklin said that he con- 
versed with ease at a distance of more than a mile. Dr. 
Young records tbut at Gibraltar the human voice lias 
Ueen heard wt @ distance of ten miles, Sound hus re- 
iurkuble force in water. Colladon, by experiment < 
made in the Lake of Geneva, estimated that a bell sub- 
merged in the sea might be heard ata distance of more 
than sixty miles. Over water or a surface of ice sound 
is propagated with great clearness and strength. Dr. 
Hutton relates that on a quiet part of the Thames neur 
Chelsea be cold hear a person read distinctly wt the 
distuuce of L4u feet, while on the lund the same coul! 
ouly be heard ut 7¢ feet. Persous in a bulloon can lear 
voices from the earth a loug time after they themselves 
are iuaudible to people below. 
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@. B. H.—1. The drawings areto scale. 2. Ten pounds. 

+ 3. You can muke cork shoes, but you cannot walk on 
water with them. 4. We are not paid for inserting 
serials or anything else. On the contrary, we pay the 
authors. 


D. J. Brrcure—Good enough for some papers, but not 
‘good enough for us. - You will never make a living 
out of it, but that is no reason why you should not 
try to improve. There is room for improvement. 


T. B. K.—1, It is Canada balsam. For tho labels use 
gum arabic and four. 2. Out of print. 3.No. Wo 
have not had one yet. 


F. M. Curnpxet.—You can get French polish at almost 
every oilman’s. 

‘Tovrist.—l. The best thing for a knapsack is a small 
square of mackintosh sheeting, 2. Probably a cricket 
cap or soft felt hat. 


A. R—The occupation is healthy enough {f, a8 {0 all 
‘others, you take care to have a proper amount of daily 
outdoor exercise. 


ENGINEER.—There is a description of a model launch 
engine in the third part of our “ Indoor Games.” 


BARRISTER,—You can buy a guide at any law book- 
seller's, 

G. W. N.—A trade mark would not be of use to you, 

You will have to employ a patent agent unless you 
care to search the previous specifications for yourself, 
‘They can all.be seen free, and are kept admirably in- 
ilexed, at the Patent Library, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. 


J. C. Hogo.—You had better get an ordinary book on 
seamanship. Small blocks and sundries can be had 
from Chipperfield, 99 Oxford Street. 


Harp Up.—1. You have to begin as an articled pupil. 
You can get particulars as to qualification from the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 2. A very 
few as clerks and draughtemen, but none of any ini- 
portance. 

CARPENTER.—Tho article on “How to Make a Fire 
Escape” appeared in our November, December, and 
January parts for 1892. 


AN ANGLER.—At nearlyevery village. Ask the station- 
master. There is a good place at Broxbourne. 


§. Harwoop snd A. Lepsory.—If you have friends 
there, go; if not, stay at home, unless you have had 
some experience. A good plan would be to apply for 
Pamphlets at the Emigrants’ Information Office, 31 

roadway, Westminster, Address, “The Chiet Clerk.” 


Dicky.—Winsor & Newton, of Rathbone Place, G. 
Rowney & Son, of Oxford Street, or Reeves & Son, of 
Cheapside; they all have shilling books on water- 
colour painting. 

Actioy.—The coloured plate of “Close Quarters at St. 
Vincent" was in the ninth volume, that of “The 
Retreat from Corunna” and “Bringing the Body of 
Gustav Addiph to Sweden” were in the tenth. 


Ay Oxp Reaper.—We tannot repeat an article. Yoo 
oan cee the volume at the Free Library. 
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GEORGE STAPLES (Cape Town).—We are much obliged 
to you for your description of your dancing doll, aud 
think we shall very likely be able to utilise it later 
on. 


PHOTOGRAPRY (D. E. C.).—The spots on your negatives 
are caused by dus, You must dust the slides well 
with a camel's-hair brush before putting in the 
plates, and you must dust the film side of the plates 
well, too. This is best done with a little strip of 
wood provided with a handle, and covered with a 
pad of plush or velvet. 


“ STEAM-8HIP.”—No, one cell of the Gassner dry battery 
would not uearly light a lamp of 12 c.p. If your 
lamp is 14 volts, you will want at least eight cells to 
do it, and more if it is higher voltage. One cell 
would only light a “fairy” lamp of about 14 volt. 
We can't “reply next number.” If you want the 
light for two hours you will have to use a bichromate 
battery, and not a dry cell. Better still, use an 
accumulator. 


SovTH Arrica.—All the universities publish “Calen- 
dars,” which give particulars as to how their degrees 
are obtained, and the conditions as to age, etc. Both 
Oxford and Cambridge have Students’ Guides as well. 


PHoToGRAPuY (Harolil Collard).—We can only advice 
you to make up the toning bath yourself. Try a 
tube of Iiford printing ont paper, proceed ecactly as 
described in the Instructions on the outside, and we 
feel sure you will be all right. If you arc ‘using a 
sulphoeyanide toning bath, you have too much 
sulphocyauide in it. We never knew prints turn 
yellow in any other toning bath. Perhaps there is 
no gold in the bath ! 


Caxucx.—Such a yacht would measure about twenty 
tons, and, if properly fitted, would probably cost from 
two to four hundred pounds. 


H. Canten—It is very difficult to identify birds on 
migration when fiying so high. If there are many of 
them, the formation of the flock might guide you ; 
but with five or six ouly it becomes mere guesswork, 
Another point is that you caunot be sure as to their 
colour. They may have been snow-buntings ; but 
are you sure they were not terns ? 


PHILATELIKT.—Some of the Cyprus stamps are sur- 
charged “40 paras”; why should it not be one of 
them? 


H. MgpHaM.—Hamilton’s is a well-known piano in- 
structor, and it is as easy as most works of the class. 


A. J. D.and AN OLp Boy.—Particulars as to all Civil 
Service Examinations are obtainable on written 
application to the Sceretary, Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, Westminster; or you will see them in the 
various Civil Service published by Stanford, 
Cassell, etc., ete. A large number of posts are open 
to public examination and require no influence as to 
becoming @ candidate. 

F. W. Laws.—Io our monthly parts thereare numerous 
advertisements of dealers who have stamp catalogues 
for eale. 


Forey.—Look at a Navy List. You will find it inany 
Pree Library, or any bookeeller will obtain it for you. 


W. T. Munro.—The offices of the National Physical 
Recreation Society are at Exeter Hall, Strand, w.c. 
You would doubtless get the particulars by applying 
to the Secretary. 


W. J. P.—Both books are old books and only obtainable 
at the second-hand shops, or by advertising in “Ex- 
change and Mart,” “Bookseller,” or “ Publishers’ 
Circular.” 


A. L. 0. D.—“ The Orchid Seekers" was re-issued as a 
Pook by Chapman & Hall, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, 


J. W. GRovEs.—You are too old to go to sea ; probably 
no one Would take you asan apprentice. 


CapDET.—The London Rifle Brigade would be the best 
for you; the headquarters are convenieut for your 
trains. 


C. W. E. (Carshalton),—You will find a chapter on 
bird.stutting in your “Indoor Games,” and with re- 
gard to the other matter, we have had a long series 
of articles on bees and, bee-keeping, which were after- 
wards published as @ book, now obtainable at 56 
Paternoster Row. 


F. pr P,—There are three English Kings-at-Arms: 
Garter, Clarencieux, and Norroy; six Heralds : 
Chester, Lancaster, York, Somersct, Richmond, and 
Windsor, besides a “Surrey Extraordinary” and « 
“ Maltravers Extra,” whatever they may be. There 
are ulso four Pursuivants : Rouge Croix, Bluemantle, 
Rouge Dragon, and Vorteullis. The Earl Marshal ix 
the Duke of Norfolk, and he is the head of the College 
of Arms, ‘ 


Toavs.—l1. In parts ‘9 and 10 of “Outdoor Games” 
there is a series of papers called “ The Via. ground of 
Ice," in which you will find full partioulars us to 
sailing on skates, making and managing fce-vachts, 
etc. 2. Blue vitriol is sulphate of copper. 3. It is in 
our page of athletic feata. 


AwaTecn —We don't know where you cam get thelaws 
of hockey for a penny, but Jobn Piggott, of 117 Cheap- 
side, sendsa catalogue post free on application which 
contains not only tae laws of hockey, but those of 
cricket, lawn tennis, golf, and football. 


Reapy.—Yes, there has been a plate of medals, both 
naval and military, and u series of articles telling 
how they were won. 


R, B. H.—Go and ask at the Emigrants’ Information 
Office, 31 Broadway, Westminster, close to St. James's 
Park Station. 


H. C. Storr.—Buy the first and second parts of “ Gut- 
ore Games,” und read the articles therein on athictic 
ining. 


“Reginald Cruden,” “School and the World” ‘cna 
“The Star of the Settlement.” 
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“Throw up your hards.”"—‘ 
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CHAPTER I.—A BOLT FROM THE BLUE— 
THE MYSTERY OF WHITE LADIES GRANGE. 


r had come like a veritable bolt from 
the blue. 

The post-boy had brought the letter- 
bag. Lamont and his little family knew 
he was coming across the lawn to the 
French window, which on this lovely 
spring morning was open wide, because 
every dog all about the place was barking 
or baying. 

But as he received it from the lad with 
anod and a smile, little did hé guess the 
terrible intelligence it conveyed. 

The chief of the Lamonts was not the 
man to cower or cringe under the hand 
of adverse fortune. But this blow came 
so all unexpectedly, and was so thoroughly 
crushing, he would have been more than 
human could he have remained unmoved 
after it. 

Mrs. Lamont noticed the change in his 
face as he pushed his plate aside. He 
seemed to have aged ten years at least all 
in a moment. 


“What is it, Douglas? Oh, what 
is it?” 

Douglas spoke but one word. It was 
enough. 


“ Ruin!” he said. 

Then he handed her the letter. 

Strange, is it not, that women can often 
bear reverses more bravely, more calmly, 
than even men. 

“Dear Douglas,” she said, as she re- 
folded the letter, “let us thank God it is 
no worse. We have each other. We 
still can live in the atmosphere of each 
other's love. We have health and 
strength. Why repine? Better days 
may shine again!” 

“Never!” and his head dropped wearily 
on his hand. : 

She was by his side in a moment. She 
took his head in her arms, nursing and 
eoothing him as if he had been a baby. 

Meanwhile Sybil, although unaware 
what the nature of the affliction was, was 
silently crying, and Sidney looked very 
sad. 

It was the sight of the children’s an- 
gush that first brought Lamont to him- 
self. 

“T am ashamed of myself, darling,” he 
said. ‘No, I will not succumb nor give 
in. It may not be quite so bad as it 
seems.” 

And what was the great grief? Why, 
it came in the shape of a bank failure, 
that ruined thousands and spread aftlic- 
tion and misery broadcast over the land. 
All Lamont’s money had been in this 
bank. He had been but living on the 
interest, though the principal had ap- 
peared as secure as the Bass Rock or the 
cliffs on which the eagles built. 


The first force of the blow spent, 
Lamont had set himself about consider- 
ing what he ought to do. Should he sell 
the estate? But this he felt very loth 
indeed to do. Let it? Yes, that was 
better. Away down in the sunny south 
of France, or even England, they could 
live cheaply and frugally, no one knowing 
them, and he should still be the chief of 
his clan, the Lamont of Lamont. 

It soon got rumoured abroad that he 
had lost heavily, and his poor tenant 

asantry came daily flocking to the great 
Bouse to condole with him. 
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The place was soon let—that is, the 
house and the glen, with the fishing and 
shooting. All the little cottars and 
squatters would pay their rents to the 
minister, who would forward them on. 
So it was arranged. 

Then had come the exodus, 

Perhaps the saddest part of this sad 
business was the parting with the horses 
and dogs. Only one horse was kept and 
one dog—Mrs. Lamont’s pet mare and 
the Skye terrier Kooran. 

The last evening at the old castle of 
Glen Tulm was indeed a mournful one. 

‘The trees, cloudlands of sumnner-green 
foliage, seemed to be singing o dirge as 
the wind sighed mournfully through them. 
Never did the blackbird’s notes, as he 
piped in the woods long, long after sunset, 
sound so sad; and the boom of the breakers 
on the golden sands was mournful in the 
extreme.” 

Lamont hardly slept that night, and he 
‘was very early astir. 

All the heavy baggage had gone on 
days before, and now at ten o'clock the 
steamer, that had come round on purpose, 
was pufting and panting in the bay. 

Not a soul in all the estate except the 
sick or the bedridden who did not turn 
out to see what they believed to be the 
last of their chief. 

Every head was bared as he waved his 
hand in adieu, and stepped on board the 
boat; the women wept aloud, and the 
doleful sound of the bagpipes playing 
Lamont's lament was re-echoed back 
from rock and bank and brae. 

The chief was glad when the steamer 
was under way at last, and the rocks hid 
his bonnie glen from his view. Would it 
be for ever and aye ? 


And now the scene is changed indeed. 

Away flits the sylvan dell with its 
lordly trees and its wimpling river, with 
its cliffy rocks that guard its entrance 
like hoary giants. Fade from view the 
little clear bay, with its golden sands and 
the snow-white line of breakers that 
make eternal music on its beach. Away 
fly the green braes that stretch from the 
uplands to the glen below, with their 
dashing rivulets that hurry to meet the 
stream and seek the sea. Fade, too, the 
wild moorlands, the heather-clad_ hills, 
and the mountains whose snow-clad tops 
pierce the clouds or shine like giant 
Koh-i-noors against the heaven's blue. 

Yes, gone from the gaze of our young 
hero and his father are the stern Scottish 
Highlands, and scenery more peaceful 
must take their place. Well might 
Sidney sing with the poet Byron, as he 
thought of the wild scenes among which 
his boyhood was passed : 


“Ah! there my young footsteps in infancy wander'd, 
‘My cap was the bonnet, my cloak was the plaid; 
On chieftains departed my memory ponder'd, 
As daily I strayed through the pine-cover'd glade. 
I sought not my home till the day's dying glory 
Gave place to the rays of the bright polar star, 
For fancy was cheered with traditional story 
Disclosed by the natives of dark Loch-na-garr. 


Years have rolled on, Loch-na-garr, since I left you, 
Yenrs must elapse ere I see you again ; 
Though Nature of verdure and flowers has bereft you, 
Yet still thou art dearer than Albion's plain, 
England, thy beauties are tame and domestic 
To one who lias roam‘d on the mountains afar! 
Oh! for the crags that are wild and majestic, 
The steep frowning glories of dark Locl-na-garr.” 


Yes, it is true that the scenery around 
Glen ‘ulm Cottage, as Lamont had named 
his new abode, was tame and domestic 
enough, yet not without a beauty of irs 
own. 

The house was situated on a pretty 
part of the south coast of England, and 
not far from a fair-sized town. It was 
within sight of the sea, nay, but within 
sound of the breakers that dashed lazily 
against the grey rocks. A pleasant 
cottage, pleasant lawns, flower gardens 
and shrubberies, and outside of these a 
wilderness of furze and fern, sweeping 
inland till it met the heather, and pine- 
trees as well. 

It was one of Lamont's chief delights 
to take Sybil with him, or Sidney, and go 
wandering away through and. beneath 
these pines. The very sound of the wind, 
as it went sighing and moaning through 
their dark and needled branches, put him 
in mind of his dear cli island home now 
so far away. 

Lamont could not afford a tutor to his 
son in his reduced circumstances. But 
Sidney was a sturdy-limbed young High- 
lander. What were a few miles a day to 
such as he? Why it did not suffice 
to work off his extra vigour, and coming 
home from school in the afternoon he 
was fain to make a long détour round by 
the woods. 

There was much to be geen and studied 
all over the country here to one so fond 
of nature as Sidney was, especially 
among the birds, the wildflowers, and 
creeping things; for everything here was 
very new to Sidney, who had spent his 
life among the hills. 

Then he used to take long celightful 
rambles by the seashore, and tliere was 
much there that he could study, and coon 
learned to love. 

Sidney somehow made himself friends 
wherever he went or wandered, not only 
among the fisher folks who squatted nezr 
the shore, and in whose boats he and 
Sybil often went out to sca, but among 
the humble peasantry who dwelt inland 
near by the woods, and whose greatest 
delight was the cultivation of cabbages, 
roses, and wild green grapes. 

Many a long delicious gessip did he 
hold with those cottar folks, and many a 
story he poured into their willing and 
wondering ears about the wild glories ot 
his far-off nativeland. And they, too, had 
stories to tell Sidney in return. 

One of these relates most intimately to 
this our tale, and must be recorded. 

Besides, there was a strange mystery 
about the chief hero that old Garge 
Robson said would never be revealed. 

“Whether he bees mad,” said old 
Garge, as he sat with Sidney in his garden 
beside the jasmine-covered porch of his 
quaintly thatched cottage—“ whether he 
bees mad, or possessed of a devil, it 
ain't for the likes o’ I to say, young sir. 
But they do tell me that there be queer 
doin’s some nights in that ghostly old 
house in the dark black wood.” 

“What is the house called?’’ asked 
Sidney. 

“White Ladies Grange, sir.” 

“ Strange name!” 

“Ay, that it be. The main road goes 
past its gates, ay ye may see fcr yourself, 
sir, but the house lies a good ‘arf mile 
back, in the very darkest, ugliest part of 
the forest. Well.a matter o’ nine months 


ago, afore the hermit, as they calls him, 
took the house, them iron gates was a- 


hangin’ off their 'inges and the pillars as 
supported ‘em was broken Eke and 
dilapidated. 


“ Nobody ever entered there at night, 
‘cause they did say the ghosts o’ the 
white ladies were often seen flittin’ about 
like among the trees. They was clad in 
white from top to toe, but their faces was 
the faces, sir, o’ bein’s as had lain in the 
grave for months—the eyes was sightless, 
and the flesh blue and fallin’ off. It was 
horrible! But boys bird-nestin’ would 
sometimes enter the gates by day. Well, 
along green grassy avenue, as straight as 


a yard stick, wi’ a row of weird-lookin’ | 


poplars at each side, leads into the forest, 
and right up to the Grange itself. 

“When the miser took it there wasn’t 
a window that wasn’t in pieces; but he's 
repaired all that, and they do say that he 
has stores of gold hidden in the cellars, s» 
he is miser as well as hermit.” 

“ And does he live there all alone?” 

“ No, sir, and there's just where a bit 0’ 
the mystery comes in. Tradesfolk who 
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calls for orders never sees no-but a tall 
black woman, who never speaks, but hands 
the orders on a scrap 0’ paper; and they 
do say she bees deaf and dumb, or ’as ’ad 
her tongue clean cut out so’s she can tell 
no tales. 

“And sometimes they tradesfolk 
catches sight 0’ a strange foreign-lookin’ 
servin’ man, and he talks ne’er a word 0’ 
English, only some foreign lingo that 
nobody understands.” 

«And the hermit himself, what is he 
like?” 

“Tall and dark and dangerous-like, 
short-cropped hair, a wild unearthly 
look, and a dagger in his belt. ‘They do 
say that at times an evil spin is seen 
by his side when ho walks abroad in the 
woods.” 

* And what does that resemble ? " 

“T wouldn't care to say for certain. 
They do tell mo it is a kind o’ spotted 
tiger wi’ a human face.” 

It must be confessed that old Garge's 
story interested Sidney very much. 

He was a fearless kind of a lad, and 
from that moment, although he divulged 

(To be continued.) 
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his intantions to no one, he determined if 
possible to make the acquaintance of the 
hermit of White Ladies Grange. 

An opportunity presented itself far 
sooner than he had expected. 

A rumour came to Garge's ears that 
the White Ladies or their awful ghosts 
had been seen more than once near the 
gates of the Grange, and the consequence 
was that no one in the countryside would 
venture abroad after nightfall. 

Even the policeman himself took the 
liberty of giving those gates and the green 
avenue a wide berth. It was his duty, of 
course, to s¢e that living beings kept the 

peace, but he was not paid to fight with 
eings from another world. 

Now, superstitious Sidney no doubt was 
in some matters, but he drew the line at 
ghosts. He didn't believe in them, so he 
made up his mind one night to reconnoitre 
the Grange. He meant to draw as near 
to it as possible, and even to look in 
through its awesome windows. 

Something, he knew not what, appeared 
to impel him to take this eeriesome step, 
and he was resolved to carry it out. 


2 ee 


THE FINDER OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT; 
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I gees for Prince Suriwongse, he hap- 

pened to stumble just as the panther 
made its leap at him, and the impetus of 
its rush carried it right over his head. 

Ere it could gather itself up for another 
spring, Jack Postlethwaite (whose Eng- 
lish coolness never forsook him even in 
this moment of maddening excitement 
and peril) snatched up a tin pail of water 
left near the spot by some careless native 
gardener, and flung its contents full in the 
panther’s face. 

This sudden shower-bath—rendered 
doubly startling by the instinctive horror 
of wetting or soiling their fur which all 
eats have by nature --checked the furious 
beast just enough to give Jack time to 
swing up the pail (his only weapon) and 
bring it down with all his strength full 
upon the broad flat head of his enemy. 

Such a blow would have cracked 
any skull save that of a Java panther, 
ahd for one instant the destroyer was 
completely stunned. Quick as thonght 
Prince Suriwongse —who had meanwhile 
snatched from the cage a large sheet of 
thick felt which served the pinther as a 
covering when the nights were cold or 
lamp--flung it .dexterously over the 
raging beast, and then he and Jack threw 
their whole weight full upon it, shouting 
for help at the same time with all their 
might and main. 

8o tremendous were the struggles of 
the entrapped monster that the whole 
strength of the two lads, active and 
Powerful though they were, barely sufficed 
tohold it down. Twice the cruel claws 
fore their way right through the thick 
Wrapper, and poor Jack was soon bleeding 
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freely from more than one deep scratch. 
The prince's strained hands could hardly 
maintain their hold, and the panther’s 
furious efforts to break loose, so far from 
slackening, seemed to grow more frantic 
every moment. * 

Plainly enough, if some help did not 
come speedily, it would be all over with 
them both; but just as their doom ap- 
peared certain, help came. 

Their cries were suddenly answered by 
a loud shout, and a tall man in Siamese 
dress, with two native attendants at his 
heels, was scen rushing toward them 
across the garden from the side next the 
palace. 

This reinforcement came just in time to 
turn the scale. The panther, overpowered 
and bundled up in the mufiings from 
which he was just about to break loose, 
was thrust back into the cage, and se- 
curely bolted in; and then Jack, having 
leisure for the first time to take a good look 
at his rescuer, recc gnised in him, with no 
small surprise, the tall sombre-looking 
stranger whom he had encountered at the 
door of the White Elephant's stable, and 
whom his American friends had declared 
to be no other than the Kal'ahome, or 
Prime Minister. 

But Postlethwaite had barely had time 
to thank his deliverer (who, after saying 
a few words to Prince Suriwongse with 
great earnestness in his own language, 
replied to our hero’s acknowledgments 
in very fair English) when a servant in 
the royal livery was seen coming swiftly 
up to them. Kneeling down and crawl- 
ing along the ground in the usual way as 
he approached the Prince and the Prime 
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Minister, he delivered a message to Jack 
Postlethwaite, which, os translated by 
Suriwongse, was to the effect that the 
King wished to see him at once! 

Jack not unnaturally supposed that his 
friend had mistranslated the message by 
way of a joke. But the Minister assured 
him that the summons had been correctly 
interpreted, and imust be obeyed forth- 
with ; so there was nothing for Jack todo 
but to march off to the palace at once 
along with the messenger, wondering (not 
without some inward disquiet) whether 
he had comumnitted high treason by break- 
ing the head of the King's panther, and, if 
so, what would be done to him, and 
whether his character as a British subject 
would suffice to secure him against being 
“summarily dealt with.” 


A few minutes later there appeared o 
the scene Mr. Asprey and the Consul, 
who knew nothing of what had beén 
going on, the closed doors and thick 
walls of the Museum having been proof 
against the noise of the recent struggle. 
In fact, so completely absorbed had Mr. 
Postletl: waite been in inspecting, and the 
custodian in explaining, the ivory carvings 
above mentioned, that it was not till the 
time came for the Consul to take his 
departure that either of them noticed 
Jack’s absence at all. 

At first they thought only that he must 
have strolled off to some other part of the 
building; but, having searched and called 
in vain, the Consul, remembering his 
son’s elephant adventure some weeks 
before, began to grow uneasy, and sud- 
denly espying the small side-door in the 
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corner, made for it at once, closely fol- 
lowed by Mr. Asprey. 

By the time they emerged into the 
garden, however, all the actors in the late 
“sensational struggle’ had disappeared, 
with the exception of one of the Kalla- 
home’s native attendants, who had been 
left behind by his master to assure him- 
self that the panther’s cage was sccurely 
fastened, and to remove the traces of dis- 
order left by the recent affray. From this 
man they learned that Jack Postlethwaite 
had just been summoned before the King. 

This was news with a vengeance, and 
the Consul’s face fell visibly as he heard 
it. 

What on earth could Jack have been 
doing now? Had he broken a pane of 
glass in the King’s audience-hall ? gone 
bird’s-nesting on the roof of the palace ? 
made faces at the Queen through her 
drawing-room window? put a pinch of 
cayenne pepper into the trunk of the 
sacred White Elephant? Mr. Postle- 
thwaite was fairly puzzled; and even 
Mr. Asprey, with all his knowledge of the 
Siamese Court, was quite as much at a 
loss as his friend. 

That something unusual had just hap- 
pened there could be no doubt whatever ; 
bat what that something was neither of 
them could even venture to guess. The 
Siamese having vanished as svon as his 
news was told, nothing more could be 
learned from him; and altogether the 
two men could think of nothing better to 
do than just to wait where they were 
until Jack came out again—if he ever 
did. 

They waited some time without any 
sign of him, and both were beginning to 
feel seriously anxious when he suddenly 
appeared, escorted by two of the King’s 
servants, but looking as little like a cul- 
prit as possible, for his face was radiant 
with satisfaction. 

“T say, daddy,” cried he gleefully, 
“T've got an appointment!” 

“An appointment?" echoed the Con- 
sul, laughing in spite of himself. 

“Have you been created Grand Cham- 
berlain to the Queen's parrot, or Master of 
the Mice to the Royal Larder ?” 

“That would bea cheesy post,”’ retorted 
Jack; “ but it's a deal better berth than 
that, and the King wants to see you at 
once to confirm it.” 

This latter statement was borne out 
by the two native attendants, and Mr. 
Postlethwaite, in the last stage of aston- 
ishment, prepared to obey the summons. 
But as they walked back to the palace, 
Jack brictly explained the whole iatter, 
which, even when explained, seemed 
marvellous enough. 

It appeared that the King himself had 
witnessed the struggle with the panther 
from a window of his private apartments, 
and his admiration of our hero’s courage 
had confirmed him in an already half- 
formed plan respecting the latter. He 
was about to send his clever and pro- 
mising nephew, Prince Suriwongse, to be 
educated in England, and was naturally 
anxious that the young prince, before going 
thither, should learn something of the 
language and ways of the country, and, 
ever since the memorable game of 
croquet, he had had Jack Postlethwaite 
in his mind as the likeliest person for 
that purpose. 

“And when he told me so,” went on 
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Jack, “T told him I was game, if he only 
wanted me, as he said. for so many hours 
a day, and would let me go home every 
evening; and then I asked him not to 
pitch into Suriwongse for taking me to 
see the panther. for if it hadn't been for 
my clumsiness in knocking back the bolt 
of the caye there wouldn't have been 
any harm at all. But he only laughed 
very jollily (he seems a good sort of 
fellow for a king), and said that, as there 
was no harin done, nobody need be pun- 
ished ; and then he teld me to go and 
find you, and bring you back with me— 
and here I am. 

The King gave a very gracious reception 
to Mr. Postlethwaite. who, though not 
a little surprised at his son's sudden pro- 
motion, was greatly pleased at it, on more 
grounds than one. Apart from such a 
post being an admirable training for the 
boy, and a means of teaching him many 
things which he would have no chance of 
learning otherwise, it was specially and 
seriously important for the Consul, at this 
particular time (for reasons which will 
appear hereafter), to have constant and 
exact intelligence of what was going on at 
the palace; and for this purpose Jack's 
appointment was the very thing he 
needed. 

In fact, they had hardly left the King's 
presence, when Mr. Postlethwaite received 
a proof of what good political service 
might be done by Jack's quick eves and 
ears in their new field of action. As 
they went across the great courtyard 
together, Jack drew close to his father's 
side, and, glancing warily round him as 
if to ake sure that no one was listening, 
said in a low voice: 

“Tl tell you what, daddy—I'm afraid 
that Prime Minister (the Kallahome or 
whatever you call him), who stood by us 
so pluckily in that struggle with the 
panther, is in a fix of some sort himself.” 

* How do you mean?!" asked the Con- 
sul. looking suddenly grave, as if this 
news had some special and momentous 
importance for him. 

“Well. he always Jooks glum enough, 
but to-day he seemed more chopfallen 
than ever; and though they say he and 
the King are such chums. I noticed that 
the King hardly spoke to him just now, 
and when he did speak to him, he did it 
in a cold, stiff kind of way, just as you'd 
do with a man wnoin you wanted to get 
rid of without regularly kicking him 
out.” 

Not a word said the Consul; but his 
grave face became more grave than ever, 
and he was silent and thoughtful all the 
way home. Scarcely had he got there, 
when he set off again for the American 
Consulate, where he held a long private 
conference with Mr. Bradstreet, from 
which both men issued with faces much 
more serious than before. 

Even our reckless Jack—who seldom 
took the trouble to reflect seriously upon 
anything—was somewhat impressed by 
all this; but the impression did not | 
long. In truth, he soon had plenty of 
other things to think about; for, the very 
next morning, he went up to the palace by 
himself for the first time, to commence 
his official duties as “ private coach’ (so 
he phrased it) to the King's nephew, while, 
three days later, the entertainment given 
by the Kallahome at his own house offered 
Jack a chance of seeing what he had long 


wished to see—viz., what an evening party 
was like in Siam. 

As a matter of course it rained heavily 
on the evening of the party, for when 
does it not rain on the occasion of any 
festival? But this mattered little to Jack 
and his father, who came in one of the 
roofed boats which are the Siamese sub- 
stitute for a carriage, and, the moment 
they stepped out of it on to the paved 
landing-place in front of the Prime Min- 
ister's house, they were met by two native 
lackeys in snow-white robes fringed with 
gold, who held over their heads a couple 
of huge Japanese umbrellas as big as the 
hood of a cab, beneath the shade of which 
they were as dry as if under a roof. 

Passing under the low massive arch- 
way into the pillared courtyard beyond, 
they came suddenly into a blaze of hang- 
ing lamps of every colour—green, blue, 
crimson, yellow, pink, and purple—which 
lighted up a scene that instantly reminded 
Jack Postlethwaite of the illustrations to 
the second part of ‘ Robinson Crusoe.” 

All along the four sides of the court- 
yard fluttered rows of tiny flags of shining 
tinsel or scarlet cloth, inscribed in black 
with various quaint Eastern characters. 
Beneath these stood a number of men in 
the traditional costume of Chinese man- 
darins, with the short, broad figures, 
peaked straw hats surmounted with the 
huge official button,” fat, round, vacant 
faces, loose frocks curiously embroidered 
on the breast, and thick-soled, clumsy 
sandals turning up into a point, which 
(as Lord Macaulay used to say) “every 
schoolboy knows by heart.” 

Behind them, underneath the colonnade 
that ran along the front of the house, 
appeared a group of dusky Siamese, in 
loose skirts and jackets embroidered with 
gold thread, and close-fitting white stock. 
ings; and a little farther on, on one side 
of the ante-hall, appeared the white-robed 
native band, all ready for action. 

“T say. father,” whispered Jack, “do 
they really trust these native chaps with 
European wind-instruments? I should 
say they'd be apt to end up like that story 
of the Japanese ambassadors at the opera 
in London, who, instead of looking at 
the stage, stared right down into the 
orchestra at a fellow who was playing a 
trombone, with one of those mouthpieces 
that go in-and-out, you know; and when 
somebody asked them what they were 
looking at, they said they were * watching 
that juggler swallowing the trumpet !'” 

“Never fear,” laughed his father, 
“you'll soon see that they know what 
they are about.” 

And, in fact, just as ourfriends entered, 
the band (doubtless in honour of their 
arrival) struck up “ Rule Britannia” in 
a style worthy of the Guards band itself. 

Through the open door of the great 
hall -which was but thinly peopled as 
yet—Jack caught sight of a miniature 
pagoda several feet in height (an exact copy 
of one of the great Buddhist temples of 
Bankok), seemingly worked in Berlin wools 
of every colour, but really (as a second 
glance showed him) made up of flowers, 
so skilfully twined together that every 
shade and every projection of the building 
was as true tonature as a photograph. Be- 
side it, in the midst of a group of native 
grandees in gorgeous official robes, stood 
the Prime Minister himself, ready to grect 
his guests as they entered; and by his 
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sida was his eldest son, a tall and very 
good-looking young fellow in a rich 
Siamese dress, who had visited England, 
gone to the sights of London, hunted in 
Leicestershire, studied Greek at Oxford, 
and gained a swimming prize against 
some of the best amateurs in Britain. 

Secing their host awaiting them, Mr. 
Postlethwaite and his son went straight 
toward him; and as they entered the 
saloon in the midst of which he was 
standing, a grave-looking old native gen- 
tleman, in an ample robe of blue silk pro- 
fusely embroidered with silver, presented 
to each of them (greatly to the satisfac- 
tion of Master Jack, who thought it “no 
end of a good idea'’) an enormous 
Siamese fan, curiously painted with gro- 
tesque figures.* 

As they exchanged greetings with the 
Kallahome, Jack (to whom the great 
Minister was already an object of warm 
sympathy, both as the preserver of his 
life and as the bravest man whom he had 
known in Siam, and also—which was 
far more to an English boy—because 
“ everybody seemed to be against hii ”’) 
looked keenly at him for any sign of 
gloom or dejection which might confirm 
the rumours already current of his ap- 
proaching downfall. 

But he looked in vain. The courteous 
sinile worn by the Kallahome’s dark, 
strongly marked features seemed quite 
easy and unforced, the voice that wel- 
comed his guests had not a single false 
note in its deep mellow ring; and Jack 
passed on, wondering and not a little 
puzzled. 

On their way through the saloon, the 
Consul stopped to exchange a few words 
with a group of naval officers from a 
British gunboat which was then lying in 
the river; and Jack, knowing that it 
would be easy for him to find his father 
again whenever he wished among the 
few guests who had yet arrived, deter- 
mined to turn this spare time to account 
by slipping upstairs, and seeing what was 
to be seen there. 

But he found it a regular case of “there 
was nothing to see, and I saw it tho- 
roughly.” The upper rooms, so far from 
being filled, as he expected, with quaint 

‘Siamese farniture and Eastern curiosities, 
were one and all fitted up in European 
style, and hung with French chandeliers; 
and here, too, there were only a few guests 
to be seen, except, indeed. in the supper- 
room, where Jack found more than a 
dozen Siamese gentlemen hard at work 
upon the systematic gorging which they 
would keep up during the whole evening. 
Finding nothing here to interest him, the 
boy was just descending the stair again, 
when a loud cry of mingled pain and 
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terror, echvued by three or four voices at 
once, drew his attention to a low, dark 
doorway at the end of the great saloon, 
from which it appeared to issue. 

From this doorway (the direct avenue 
of communication with their own part of 
the house) the wee brown faces and round, 
black, sparkling eyes of the Prime 
Minister's younger children peered out of 
the protecting shadow, half-pleased and 
half-frightened, to watch the commence- 
ment of the revel. Growing more 
courageous by degrecs, they peeped 
farther and farther out, and at length the 
oldest and boldest of the band ventured 
right into the saloon itself, and, seizing 
upon a “crush-hat" which one of the 
English guests had just laid down, put 
it manfully upon his own head. 

Instantly it slipped over his head and 
face right down to his shoulders; and the 
poor little man, dismayed to find himself 
so suddenly plunged into utter darkness, 
set up a dismal howl, which was echoed 
by his brothers and sisters in full chorus. 
One of the boys, springing to the rescue, 
attempted to drag the unlucky hat away ; 
but in his awkwardness he hauled it 
askew, and threatened to end by pulling 
off not only the hat, but his brother's head 
as well. 

The confusion was at its height when 
Jack Postlethwaite suddenly appeared on 
the scene, and, dexterously whipping off 
the formidable extinguisher, set himself 
to comfort the terrified child, in which he 
succeeded better than might have been 
expected from his total ignorance of the 
language. The other children, encouraged 
by his kindly face, crowded fearlessly 
around him, and in a trice he was on the 
best possible terms with the whole group. 

“Thank you, Mr. Postlethwaite,” said 
the Prime Minister's deep voice behind 
him; “I'm glad you are not too ‘old to be 
merciful to a child!” 

The boy would have replied, but he felt 
awed in spite of himself by the lurking 
bitterness in the great statesman's tone, 
which seemed to give to his words a far 
deeper and gloomier meaning than that 
which they outwardly conveyed; and 
before he could find words to answer, the 
Kallahome had gone by. 

By this time the rooms were filling 
fast, ond our hero found it not so easy as 
he had expected to find his father again 
amid such acrowd. He was still seeking 
him in vain, when the sound of a familiar 
voice suddenly brought him to a halt. 

“Ah, here he is! Why,Jack, you and 
your father seem to be playing a regular 
game of hide-and-seek! He's looking for 
you everywhere, too.” 

“Where did you see him ? " asked Jack, 
turning round just in time to find him- 
self face to face with Josephine Wright- 
well and Mrs. Van Cruller. 

“He passed us just this minute,” said 


the elder lady, “and I guess you'll likely 
tind him somewhere among those folks 
by the door, for I saw one of ’em stop hii 
and speak to him.” 

Our hero hastened thither, and there 
he found his father, sure enongh; but the 
two barely had time to exchange a few 
words, when boom! boom! boom! went 
several guns outside, followed by a 
flourish of trumpets, and then from 
mouth to mouth flew a murmur— 

“The King! the King!" 

The crowd fell back to right and left. 
and in another moment the slight figure 
and dark, firm Eastern face of the young 
ruler of Siam appeared in the doorway of 
the great hall. 

After greeting two or three foreign 
acquaintances whom he recognised amid 
the throng, and courteously acknowledg- 
ing the salutations of the officers from the 
English gunboat (mixed up with whom were 
several French military officers on their 
way home from the Tonquin war). the 
King mounted the stair to make the tour 
of the upper rooms, attended by three or 
four of the chief Court dignitaries, and 
accompanied by the Prime Minister him- 
self. 
The Court party passed close to Jack 
Postlethwaite, and the observant boy did 
not fail to notice a momentary but very 
significant exchange of glances between the 
Kallahome and one of the grandecs escort- 
ing the King. The latter was a very 
richly dressed man of middle age, somc- 
what shorter than the stately Kallahome, 
but very strongly built; and the intel- 
lectual aspect of his large forehead and 
deep, thoughtful eyes half redeemed the 
heaviness of the lower face, with its 
thick-lipped mouth and broad, squarc, 
ruthless jaw. 

Only for one instant did the eyes of the 
two men meet; but Jack thought he 
could detect in the strange courtier’s glance 
a gleam of cruel triumph, to which the 
Prime Minister replied with a look of 
quiet scorn. 

“ That fellow’s the Kallahome’s enemy, 
as sure as a gun—TI shouldn't like to 
have him for mine!" growled the 
English boy. “Ten to one he's at the 
bottom of all this cold-shouldering that 
the poor Kallahome has been getting at 
Cout.” 

Others beside Jack were of the 
same opinion, when they saw that the 
King, after passing rapidly through the 
upstairs rooms, left the house as suddenly 
as he had entered it. 

“ He’s been only ten minutes here,’* 
muttered Mr. Asprey, the custodian of the 
Royal Museum, “ and the King generally 
remains at any state entertainment at 
least half an hour. There's a screw 
loose in the Kallahome’s Court favour, as 
sure as my name’s Tom Asprey! ” 

(To be continued.) 
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Seam: and slowly the distant clock 
struck twelve, while Ted, turned to goose- 
flesh by fearsome excitement, stood peering 
at those forms on the opposite bank. No 
moonbeam struggled through. yet there was 
a tinge of light enough to let him distinguish 
the two men looming out against the din 
sky; and either his senses or his imagina- 
tion helped him to perceive that between 
thera they carried a helpless burden. He 
had heard a clank of steel, which at first 
brought his heart into his mouth ; but pre- 
sently he guessed it to be the jingle of spurs. 
These were Yeomen, then, come here on what 
dark errand? When the clock’s last stroke no 
longer filled his ears, Ted caught one more 
word of their blood-curdling confabulation - - 
“J... sink?” 
Put a stone in, then,” cried the other 
impatiently. ‘ There, that'lldo! Now then: 
one—two — three!” 

With this they heaved from the bank 
some shapeleas object that sank in a dull 
splash, appalling to the soul of the unseen 
spectator. Ted was not eo much scared, 
though, but that he thought of giving the 
muruerers a fright. He slipped noisciessly 
from the shed, spreading out his drapery of 
towels to make a ghostly show, and, raising 
one hand in truly spectral style, struck a 
most terrific attitude, the more impressive 
as he himself was trembling all over. But, 
to his disgust, this terrific apparition seemed 
thrown away, for the men did not notice 
him, all eyes no doubt for the black water ia 
which their victim had disappeared for ever. 
From the ball at the Dragon came a snatch 
of merry music which, at such a moment, 
seemed to Ted a painful mockery. Still 
more jarring to his feelings was it when the 
villains on the other bank burst into a coarse 
laugh. 

“That's an end of him!” growled one 
man, 

The other came out with a chuckle that 
ended in something like a shriek. For just 
then Ted, tired of standing as a bogey to no 
purpose, gave a deep-drawn. shaky sepul- 
chral groan to attract their attention. 

“Oh-h-h!” 

Now he could not complain of being neg- 
lected. One of the ruffians rushed off at 
once, tumbling headlong in his blind haste, 
and falling into a ditch or a hedgerow, as 
might be judged from a sound of frantic 
struggles and exclamations. The other held 
his ground for a moment in dumbfounded 
silence; but he also took to flight when Ted 
made a step forward, waving bis towels and 
repeating that awful Oh! 

Our young friend had the satisfaction of 
hearing them crashing their way through 
thickets and palings ; yet he was in no mood 
to chuckle over this signal discomftiture. If 
he hed only found presence of mind to think 
of frightening them a minute sooner, before 
they could throw i into the water, that 
would have been something to be proud of. 
Ted did not care to flatter himself on setting 
two Yeomen to flight; he almost turned sick 
at the thought that before his eyes had been 
enacted the last shrouded act of the blackest 
of crimes. 

He tottered back into the shed, and flung 
himself down, covering his face with his 
hands, as if to shut out the imaginary sight 
of that body. But all the more clearly it rose 
before him, still perhaps feebly struggling for 
life beneath the cold river. Never in his 
fourteen years had Ted been so deeply moved. 
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His brain was in a whirl, his nerves were 
shaken; he felt the perspiration running 
down his back. as he recalled the dying gasp 
and the dismal splash which still rang in his 
ears, while he could think of nothing else 
but a verse learned by heart at school two 
days before. ‘Ted's was no poetic soul, and 
at the time he had paid as little attention 
to these lines as might be ; but now he could 
not get them out of his head—the words 
scemed to burn before him in the darkness 
like letters of fire : 
“Nothing but lifeless flesh and bone, 
That coud not do me ill; 
And yet I feared him all the more 
For lying there go ptill !" 


How he passed the next two or three hours 
Ted could hardly havetold. When he had a 
little got over his agitation, there came upon 
him a longing to share the guilty secret with 
some one; and, after making one or two more 
ineffectual attempts to climb out, he took to 
pacing the platform of the bath, impatiently 
awaiting the first streaks of dawn. More than 
ever, now, he shuddered to be alone in the 
dark, and any wink of sleep was impossible 
for him. 

At length tne darkness began to grow grey ; 
the dim shadows slowly took form ; the dull 
current of the river could be distinguished 
from the blackness of its banks. Ted had 
last seen the water flushed by a sunset glow, 
and since midnight, to his imagination, it 
had run red as blood ; now it came to look 
more like dirty ink. In his restless roamings 
up and down the boy had another scare when 
he came face to face with what seemed the 
outlined shape of a human figure without a 
head waving dimly in the air. But, on ventur- 
ing to look closer, he was relieved to recognise 
this as nothing more dreadful than Charley's 
swimming costume hung up to dry. Now 
Ted had a bold idea of escape, for he could 
no longer stand this grisly loneliness. He 
took two or three more turns up and down, 
gazing into the stream, and across to the 
farther bank, till he had gathered courage 
to make up his mind. 

The first thing he did was to put on the 
striped tights, damp as they still were, and 
much too loose for his limbs, but all the 
more supplying him with a tolerably decent 
if somewhat absurd dress, eked out by one 
towel by way of cape, and another as a belt. 
Round his waist also he fastened the life- 
buoy, and for further precaution held a pole 
in both hands with which to take soundings. 
Thus equipped, he walked into the river, 
wading out as far as he found bottom, but 
carefully avoiding the spot in which that had 
been sunk. He made down stream rather ; 
then, as soon as the water came to his chin, 
cast himself upon the mercy of the sluggish 
flood, striking out his best for the other bank, 
since on this side he knew the landing to be 
more difficult. 

Never before had Ted swum so many 
strokes together, and with the current in his 
favour, and the pole under his arms to keep 
him up, he was surprised to find how well he 
could swim. Yet his very excess of support 
had almost wrecked him, for the buoy slip- 
ping down about his feet he could no longer 
kick out, while his head went under as his 
heels went up, and in the confusion of this 
hitch he nearly let go the pole. There was 
a desperate moment of wallowing and 
floundering. during which the boy thought 
it was all over with him, so much mud and 


water did he gulp in. But, somehow or other, 
he got free of that treacherous fetter, and 
struggled forward till, trying to stand up, he 
found tip-toe footing on the muddy bottom, 
then soon caught at a bush and dug his 
tingers into the grass to scramble on shore, 
dripping and spluttering. 

With no more delay than to recover a 
little breath, and shake himself like a dog, 
Ted set off barefoot across the dewy meadow, 
threading his way between the haycocks, which 
the dawn now made plainly distinguishable, 
and hurrying towards the old bridge that 
makes one end of our town. He had hardly 
settled what to do, beyond taking the first 
person he met into confidence on his mid- 
night experience. He was in half a mind to 
go at once to Ducky’s cottage by the weir, and 
rouse him up; but on second thoughts it 
seemed best to go home, where by this time 
his father might have come back from the 
Yeomanry Ball. He meant to sneak in 
through byways, and get some proper clothes 
first, for he felt that he could not suitably give 
notice of a murder while arrayed like a stick 
of rcek candy. 

But at this early hour he met no one to 
take him for a lunatic or a clown escaped 
from a circus. The strip of suburban street 
beyond the river was all asleep, with not so 
much as a cat stirring ; and the strange still- 
ness went to increase Tcd’s excitement as he 
hobbled along on his bare feet, past silent 
houses and shuttered shops. It was not till 
he approached the bridge that he saw some 
one advancing to meet him at its other end; 
then, by the lightening dawn, he made out a 
patch of white on a black figure, and, as they 
came nearer, Ted recognised the strut and 
the jaunty swinging of a cane. Who could 
it be but Charles Charley returning from the 
festivities ! 

This belated reveller might well stop and 
stare at the sight of a boy limping towards 
him in his own swimming suit. 

“Hallo, Ted Sams!’’ he exclaimed in 
amazement, and Ted saw how he grasped his 
cane. ‘ What on earth——.!" 

Instead of running away, or even tuning 
aside, Ted rushed straight up to his enemy, 
breathlessly and incoherently pouring forth 
n tale, from the first words of which Mr. 
Charley understood that this was no jesting 
matter, and no time to take vengeance for the 
petty trick played on himself. 

“ Murder!" he echoed, all his interest as 
a budding lawyer at once awake. 

“Yes, indeed !’’ gasped the boy. “I saw 
them. There were two of them. They threw 
itinto the river. Then they thought I was 
fn ghost, and ran away. I had nothing to put 
on but towels. I think they were Yeomanry.”’ 

“Are you sure you were not dreaming?” 
asked Charley, rubbing his own eyes. 

“No more than you are. I tell you I was 
locked up in the swimming bath. They 
thought no one was there. But I saw it all 
from the opposite bank. I frightened them 
almost out of their wits, but it was too late. 
As goon as it grew light I put on this thing 
of yours, because I could not get at my own 
clothes, and swam across to give the alarm,” 
declared Ted, not without a touch of pride in 
such a feat. 

“T thought you couldn’t swim yet?” 

“Ah! but I had to.’ Ted said nothing 
about the life-buoy and the pole. 

“Now, answer me distinctly,” began this 
young clerk, assuming the heavy frown and 
heart-searching look of a famous barr’ster, 
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whose manner he had studied at the Assizes. 
Then he proceeded to put the witness through 
a cross-examination, the result of which was 
to convince him that Ted's story should be 
taken seriously. 

“We must go to Sampson about this at 
once,” he gave his opinion, entering into the 
affair almost as eagerly as Ted himself. 

Mr. Sampson was the Superintendent of 
Police, who live close to the bridge, as a 
legal luminary like Charley could not but 
know—and hastily led the way to his house. 
Our stont and elderly Chief Constable, kept 
up late by the festivities, had just gone to 
bed, when he was aroused by a tremendous 
pull at his door bell, followed by the rattle of 
a handful of pabbles against the bedroom 
window. 

“A fire!” was his first thought; but as 
soon as he put his great harvest moon of a 
face out of the window, he in turn was 
startled to hear of worse than a fire. 

‘“‘ Mr. Sampson, please come down at once,” 
cried Charley, well known to the police as 
apprenticed in the office of the magistrates’ 


clerk. “There has been a dreadful murder 
through the night. I have an eyewitness 
here.” 


“Marder! youdon’t say so? I’ll be down 
in a moment!” ejaculated Mr. Sampson, all 
his annoyance at this disturbance drowned 
in the importance of the news. 

Marders are almost as rare as mountains 
in the neighbourhood of our quiet Midland 
borough, so the Police Superintendent, grown 
puffy and unwieldy through a quarter of a 
century's leisurely dealing with petty crimes, 
saw cause for once to bustle himself. In 
two minutes he appeared at the door, hastily 
clad as to his nether man in uniform trousers 
and carpet slippers, over which he had thrown 
an old flannel jacket, and crowned himself 
with the helmet belonging to his functions 
as head of the fire brigade. 

Sharply questioned by this imposing per- 
sonage, always formidable to us schoolboys 
as chief minister of the law, Ted was some- 
what confused, so as to make a more stam- 
mering job than ever of his story. But he 
stuck to it, helped out by Charley, and 
between them its gruesome incidents did not 
lose in the telling, while the boy’s dilated 
eyes and dazed looks went to confirm his 
truthfulness. A few questions were enough 
to let Mr. Sampson feel that he had to do 
with a grave matter, and he waddled off for 
the scene of the atrocity, passing round by 
the police station to take two constables with 
him, another being sent in haste to fetch a 
doctor. 

In the heart of the town several citizens 
appeared still afoot, having been kept up by 
the festive doings. Near the police station 
were encountered the Mayor and two of the 
Yeomanry officers, who, when they heard 
what had happened, joined themselves to 
the party, as presently did a reporter of the 
local paper, pricking up his ears at the pro- 
3pect of a sensational paragraph. Other 
Yestive guests, two or three musicians, the 
Boots of the Dragon, and, in short, some 
dozen people, soon swelled the train, at the 
head of which marched Ted as guide, hard 
put to it to answer all the questions poured 
upon him, while shyly elated to find himself 
for once a person of consequence among 
these local notabilities. Naturally he cuta 
striking figure in his eccentric costume, and 
it was no wonder if everyone they met turned 
to ask what might be the meaning of this, 
and in most cases to follow, so that it was 
quite a little crowd which crossed the bridge at 
his heels. His exaltation helped him not to 
feel too much ashamed of the damp motley 
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swimming suit that served as oriflamme to 
this company, though he could not but be 
conscious how it looked more and more ridi- 
culous by broadening daylight. 

It was quite light as he led them across & 
hayfield that ran down to the river side oppo- 
site the swimming bath, silence falling upon 
all now that they drew near the grim mystery. 
Beyond this field lay a pach of scrubby 
wood, the edge of which, by Ted’s account, 
had been the fatal spot. At the ditch Mr. 
Sampson called a halt, making the promiscu- 
ous attendants stand back, while he went for- 
ward to examine the ground, attended only 
by Ted and the principal official personages, 
among whom Charley and the reporter wok 
leave to squeeze themselves. 

Craning their necks over the bank, and 
gazing into the turbid current, they could see 
nothing but weeds and roots. 

“The river must be dragged,” quoth the 
Mayor, with his wisest air. 

“ Shall I send a man to the lock house?” 
proposed the Yeomanry Colonel, who, since 
suspicion was thrown on his corps, thought 
right to take a prominent part in the investi- 
gation. 

“ Perhaps a casting-net would do. From 
what this boy tells me, 1 fancy it may turn 
out a case of child murder,” said the Police 
Superintendent, and a shudder ran through 
his audience. “ Run to Ducker’s cottage,” 
he ordered a constable. “ That fellow is sure 
to have a casting-net.” 

Off went the policeman, accompanied by 
two or three volunteer assistants, on this 
errand. Meanwhile Mr. Sampson, stooping 
till he was redder than ever in the face, made 
careful measurements of the fresh footmarks 
on the muddy bank, and took notes in his 
pocket-book. 

“There were two of them, sure enough,” 
he gave out as the result of this scrutiny, 
which so far confirmed Ted's evidence; and 
everybody nodded or whispered to his neigh- 
bour, as if an important point had been es- 
tablished. ‘And here are traces of a body 
having been dragged over the grass.” 

“Didn’t I tell you!” Ted Sams looked, if 
he modestly forbore to say. He had fallen 
into the hands of the reporter, who was taking 
him down at length in shorthand, an ordeal 
that made the boy so nervous he began now 
to forget his own story, and allowed the news- 
paper man to suggest some highly dramatic 
additions to it. 

Up came Ducky with so little delay that it 
seemed he must have been sleeping in his 
clothes ; but he blinked at the gathering as 
if only half awake, and cast puzzled glances 
at Ted’s extraordinary attire. Over his 
shoulder he carried a mass of strings and 
bullets, which at once became the centre of 
attraction. On being told what was required 
of him, Ducky put his hands in his pocket, 
looking shyly sheepish, then made a show of 
handling the casting-net with inexperienced 
awkwardness. 

“‘ How do you manage this ’ere concern?” 
he asked. ‘Perhaps some of you knows 
more about it?” 

“ None of your humbug, you old poacher,” 
said Mr. Sampson, in his sternest growl. “ If 
you have thrown a casting-net once, you have 
done it 8 thousand times. There's a reward, 
you know, for bringing out a corpse.” 

With a sly grin Ducky gave up all pretence 
of ignorance. Adjusting the meshes of his 
apparatus, he dexterously flung it out into the 
stream, at the point indicated to the best of 
Ted's judgment. 

“Here’s the doctor!’’ was the cry just 
then, as both the doctor and his assistant 
were seen hurrying through the haytield. 

[THE END.) 


But nobody paid much attention to them, all 
eyes being fixed on Ducky’s manipulations 
of the casting-net, which certainly proved 
him no novice at its use. 

Twice it fell on the surface in a loose 
circle, sinking to the muddy bottom, to come 
up with the mouth drawn tight—empty. 
The spectators closed forward, passing the 
ditch in their eager curiosity, and it was all 
the policemen could do to keep them off those 
tell-tale footsteps. 

«Has anyone seen my dog Joe about?” 
asked Ducky, pausing in his efforts. ‘He's 
a rare good ’un, he is, at following, if you waz 
to set him on them fellers’ tracks.’ 

“Try another throw,” impatiently com- _ 
manded the Superintendent. 

As Ducky made his third cast the sun rose 
before the expectant onlookers, gilding the 
inky surface, and drowning in a flood of light 
the rippled circles that spread from the weights 
of the net. Again it came up—not empty this 
time. As far as people could see for the sun in 
their eyes, it enclosed asmall sack or meal bag, 
swollen out of shape by what was tied up 
within. There was a general rush to the 
bank, where the policemen had to clear an 
open space, amid which, with frowning im- 
portance, Mr. Sampson unfastened the knots. 

Ted's was not the only heart that fluttered, 
awaiting the revelation of that mystery. The 
boy opened his mouth. Charley shut his lips 
tight. The Yeomanry Colonel fixed in his 
eyeglass. The old doctor wiped his spectacles, 
and the young one cleared his throat. The 
Mayor blew his nose. The reporter hurriedly 
sharpened his pencil. More than one of the 
bystanders turned away his head. Ducky 
scratched his. Everyone, after his manner, 
nerved himself for a thrilling sight. Then 
the open bag disclosed the limp, hairy corpse 
of a dog, its tongue hanging out, and a bit of 
rope tied round its neck. 

“ That's my Joe!” cried Ducky, with some- 
thing lke a hoarse sob, and had almost 
thrown himself on the bedraggled body; but, 
clenching his fists, he raged at the crowd, 
whose strained feelings now gave way in a 
roar of laughter. “This is murder, if ever 
there was! There's not a jackass of you all 
could have fought him fair. And the blokes 
that drowned him like a rat had better be at 
the bottom of the river than let me catch 
‘em! They never had a dog of their own 
-—”’ here the old man's voice choked and 
went off into a mutter of threats, lost in the 
unsympathetic merriment of his hearers. 

The stout Police Superintendent, gobbling 
like a turkey-cock, turned to relieve his in- 
dignation on Ted Sams, who had slunk back 
into the wood to hide the shamefaced looks 
with which he saw himself the causer of such 
a commotion about a cur. He would have 
slipped off without a word but for the need of 
waiting to get his clothes ; and he hsd some 
time to wait, since poor Ducky was all taken 
up by grief over that foully slain companion 
of his. The rest of the assemblage soon dis- 
persed, as became people who had been up. 
all night. 

The reporter made a comic paragraph 
about this affair, but Ted and some others of 
those who had to do with it were of opinion 
that the less said the better. That was not 
old Ducky’s view, who made great efforts to 
discover Joe’s murderers. But they never 
came to be known for certain, though it was 
long before the whole corps of Yeomanry 
ceased to bear the reproach of their crime, 
and for years none of these formidably ar- 
rayed warriors could swagger and clank down 
High Street but at the risk of being mocked 
by irreverent urchins with “Who drowned 
the dog?” 
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if am not sure which particular animal I 
should advise you to try your ’prentice 
land upon. Any creature that ever stepped on 
four legs can be stuffed and set up. Well, a 
Bengal tiger or African lion might commend 
itself to you, but you are not likely to procure 
the subject, so we must lower our ambitions. 
An Angora rabbit or a beautiful well-bred 
lop-ear would do. But if you want to doa 
little bit of pretty attitudinising, and can get 
hold of a polecat or weasel, you might con- 
sider yourself lucky. A weas?l has rather a 
partiality for birds’ eggs. Well, you might 
have a branch with a nest on it, and the 
little rascal sitting on one end beneath, and 
just preparing to climb. 

But no prettier picture can be made than 
that of, say, three beautiful kittens, if you can 
succeed in placing them in natural attitudes. 
That is the greatest difficulty. It may bz 
objected thit it is cruel to destroy kittens : 
but although I myself am exceedingly fond 
of cats, and have written several books on 
these clever animals, besides being vice-presi- 
dent of the National Cat Club, I cannot 
forget that, if all the cats that are bern were 
permitted to live, the world would be over- 
run with them. And this gives me an oppor- 
tunity of telling you that I consider the 
usual method of drowning kittens brutally 
cruel. If drowned they are to be, they should 
be quite sunk in lukewarm water. But it is 
more humane by far to chloroform them. 
‘They are put into a close box where isasponge 
saturated with chloroform, but kept apart 
{-om their bodies by a little wire-work. 
‘They are soon dead. I believe that for the 
mere postage— about twopence, perhaps —the 
prospectus of a large book on cats, published 
by Cassells, can be got, in which there are 
some beautiful drawings of kittens by Madame 
Ronner, an artist in cats. Mr. Louis Wain, 
another artist, has sometimes very taking 
illustrations in Christmas and other numbers 
of the*B.0.P.” Ifyou goin for kitten-stufting, 
you should try to get hold of some of these. 
Anyhow, you must have some kind of a 
guide. A beautiful kitten, if not artistically 
stuffed and set up, becomes a ghastly carica- 
ture. 

An otter is a good subject, especially if 
you can set him on a rugged bit of rock in 
a stream—simulated—with a green bank 
behind, and a fish in front with teeth-marks 
in i. 

In this paper I shall do my best to show 
you how to stuff both the otter and fish. An 
otter with, say, a salmon in front of him or 
in his mouth, if artistically set up, would 
make a grand ornament for either a hall or 
drawing-room. 

How are you to get the otter? Was that 
what you asked? But I cannot answer. 
The otter, however, is common enough in 
Scotland and in Yorkshire, and also in 
Devon; and perhaps an advertisement in the 
“ Exchange and Mart” would secure what you 
want. 

Well, we shall suppose that it is an otter, 
and that you not only have the beast, but a 
good picture to study and go by. 

You must consider your subject well first, 
and with a pencil and note-book take 
raeasurements of body, head, limbs, etc., 
etc. 

Lay the otter on its back on your study 
table, with its tail towards you. Make the 
cut carefully through on/y the skin, low down 
in the body in the centre, and carry it up to 
near the top of the chest. Not too high, 
because the breast will show. Now skin 
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TAXIDERMY MADE EASY. 


By Gorpon STABLeEs, M.D., C.M., RNs 


PART 111.—ANIMALS AND FISHES. 


carefully downwards towards the spine on 
both sides. 

As you go on with your work, you will 
hardly be able to prevent a little blood from 
flowing. The best taxidermists throw some 
silver sand over this, or sawdust, but the 
sand is more cleanly. 

The otter is a strangely shaped animal, 
as probably you know. A good one should 
weigh about 22 Ibs. It is long in the bedy, 
short in limbs, long tail broadly set on and 
of great strength. This is used as a rudder 
when swimming. The ears are short, the 
eyes rather small and not prominent, and 
they are near to the nose. The mouth is 
larger than it looks, the tecth exccedingly 
strong, and the whiskers very long. 

You must skin and push up the knee, as it 
iz called, skin around the vent, and bare the 
tail all round. 

In fact, although a good taxidermist tries 
to avoid cutting the skin as much as ever he 
can, and you must learn to follow his exam- 
ple, in skinning an animal for the first time 
you must make things as easy as possible for 
yourself until you learn the anatomy of the 
animals you operate on. But make it a rule 
never to have an incision in any part that 
will be exposed to view. 

Don’t keep the animal always in one posi- 
tion as you go on. Turn it about so as to 
have it constantly handy. In the case of 
the otter it will perhaps be as well to cut the 
tail through at the junction of the body and 
take it away with the skin. You can after- 
wards fix the thick part in a vice, aid pull 
the skin off thus. 

The management of the legs will present 
considerable difticulty. Printed description 
is little good, so I pray you if possible to 
take a lesson on this point. I may tell you 
briefly that they are to be pushed up and 
skinned down to the ankle, as you would 
call it, and that the bones corresponding to 
those of your arm below the elbow and leg 
below the knee are to be left in, but most 
carefully denuded of all flesh, etc. 

The feet have to be laid open from beneath 
and all the bones cleaned of flesh or fat, and 
this you will also find a ticklish job. In 
poorly stuffed animals you nearly always 
find this has been neglected, and the feet are 
consequently shrivelled and unshapely. 

Owing to the peculiar shape of the otter’s 
head, you will find considerable difficulty in 
skinning and cleaning it. On this point it 
will be better also you should have a lesson. 

All along, in stuffing animals your method 
should be to remove every particle of flesh 
or cartilage that you can, and that can be 
filled up in the stuffing. Only the skin and 
those soft parts that can be cured by the 
preservative are to be left in, and as little of 
these as possible. 

Your own judgment, if you have no 
teacher, must direct you in cutting the ears 
close to the skull, and afterwards cleaning 
them, of getting round the eye-orbits and 
right down to the point of the nose and lips, 
and thoroughly cleaning the skull inside and 
out. A chisel and hammer will be neces- 
sary to enuble you to cut through the palate 
into the skull and thus clean out nasal 
organs and brain matter. 

In stuffing animals you may or may not 
want the tongue. Anyhow, it is cut out and 
pickled, and part of it, cured, will in some 
cases have to be put back. 

I must now suppose that you have got 
quite clear of the body, and that the feet, the 
bones of the legs, and the head are cleaned. 


Mind, this is only a supposition, and it res's 
on your having had a lesson or two or on 
your being specially clever, which most 
readers of the “B.0.P.” are. But I believe 
that, as boy and man, I have read about a'l 
the books in existence on bird- and beast- 
stuffing, and none are, or perhaps can be, 
explicit enough. 

Well, rub in your presotvative, and rub it 
in thickly and well. Mind how you finger it, 
if poisonous. It can be rubbed in with a 
little spatula. 

There is no hurry for stuffing for a day or 
two. 

In stuffing, commence by filling up the 
cavity of the skull and orbits of the eyes 
with your nice soft tow, and all under the 
chin, in the nose cavities, and everywhere, 
in fact, where the skull has been denuded. 
Your obje:t is to fill up the skin perfectly 
ard smoothly and :e!1in the natural shape. 
You must now draw the skin over the tow- 
stuffed head and see about the wires for the 
body. 

Get one very strong and suitable—one that 
will stretch from the inside of the head to 
the point of the tail after you have made 
with your pliers two loops in it between the 
fore legs and the hind ones. This wire has 
to be inserted into the orifice of the skull, 
and should protrude an inch or two between 
the eyes, to be snipped off afterwards. Of 
course you have pointed it, but a small hole 
may have to be made with your awl to let it 
through. The lower end of this long wire 
goes down the tail to the point. The skin 
of the tail has of course been plentifully 
smeared with the preservative and turned 
right side out again. 

This strong wire, you will note, acts asa 
kind of backbone and general stay to your 
animal. The end in the tail should be 
looped a little. 

Now you must have four other strongish 
wires, one for every leg, and each one is s -nt 
up through the sole of the foot alongside tuc 
bones, and attached to the loops between the 
fore and hind legs. 

You must next go on filling up every 
portion of the loose skin with tow, and 
positioning the otter. 

If the tish is to be put in the mouth, you 
will have to make a perfect study of the face. 
But with a first attempt it is better to place 
one of the creature's paws on it, inserting the 
outstretched claws through the bleeding 
skin. 

In filling up, do the neck first, then the 
fore and hind legs and tail. 

Do your modelling and positioning before 
you sew it up, because you can thus reach 
the wires miore easily. 

The head will want special modelling with 
cork and putty, through the mouth, becausq 
nose and lips want filling up. 

Let me give you a hint here: new pl: 
for modelling the heads of animals a 
being constantly tried. All the bet 
for you if you can form the acquaintance 
a bird-stuffer, especially if he is aclever m: 
and one worth the name. 

When the tongue, or part of it, has to bd 
shown, that also has to be skinned and filled 
up with putty. 

The eyes have next to be put in, and the 
whole body, soles of feet and all, sewn up, and 
the creature made to crouch, according 1¢ 
its form in your picture or model. 


T must now give afew hints about ‘t 
fish. With the other, some modelling will 


wanted in this. I mean that a salmon, for 
instance, or salmon trout, or grilse, does not 
lie flat out under an otter’s paw. He is not 
quite dead, and there is a bending of the body 
upwards at both ends, which makes the 
whole more natural-like. 

Bat perhaps at first you may not be able 
toinvest ina small salmon. Anil, indeed, I 
advise you to practise on some less valuable 
fish, just as you may have gained experience 
with a rabbit or cat before venturing ou 
the otter. 

A perch or pike will do very well, and as 
one side of it is usually the part shown, the 
excision is made in the mesian line of the 
other side, from the gill right down to the 
centre of the tail. 

It is important that you should keep the 
skin as perfect as possible, and even the 
scales must not be lost. Some taxidermists 
therefore cover the specimen neatly with a 
thinnish paper called cap paper. 

The fish must be perfectly fresh, else the 
fins will not be supple. Get a fish as free 
from all marks in the skin as_ possible. 
Near the angle of the jaw you will find a 
strong bone, which must be cut through in a 
lite with the mouth, because it dissects off 
with the skin. 

The skinning process downwards from the 
mesian line must be done most carefully, and 
so also must that upwards to the ridge of 
the back, where you will encounter the fins. 

Beware of cutting the skin anywhere. 
Fat or morsels of flesh that adhere to it 
can afterwards be easily removed with a 
seraper. 

In severing the skin with the fins extra 
care is needed. 

Having got over or round the back, begin 
to skia near the tail. You can lift the body 
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of the fish up from here and scissors it off 
within abcut an inch of the tail. That 
means that vou are to leave some vertebre in 
or on the tail. Working now from the head 
with fingers alone almost, you can get the 
skin right off down to the tail and round to 
the front, where the belly fins will need 
careful dissecting. 

Having cut off the body from the head, 
you had better proceed at once to clean the 
skin inside of fat, ete. Especially will the 
parts about the fins need attention, also near 
the tail. Let the skin and tins be kept wet; if 
they dry they shrink up and spoil your work. 

The head requires very particular care; an 
will have to be made along the 
under-jaw and everything cleared out, even 
the gills, if they are not wanted to show. 
The eyes, when you skin to them, are pulled 
out, and the head from the palate and first 
vertebra cleaned out. The tongue and flesh 
about has to be cut out and the vacuum 
filled up with putty. 

The workmanship about the head requires 
Much experience—and if possible a lesson 
or two, which no one can give in print. You 
may spoil many a head before you become 
proficient ; so, though I do not want to dis- 
courage you, I must tell you plainly that 
practice only will make perfect. 

The wire that forms the backbone of the 
fish must be strong. with a loop at one end 
to support the head, and pointed at the 
other. the other thus sharpened to pierce the 
bone of the tail. You must build your fish 
upon this with tow rolled round and cotton. 
You may use paste or gum, but anyhow it 
must be smooth and of u good shape. 

Having well rubbed in the preservative 
everywhere to the skin, skull, etc., you must 
stuff the latter with tow, cotton wvol, and a 
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little putty, and then commence to sew up. 
A thin wire or two may be found handy. 
As you go on, you must continually keep 
looking at both sides, lifting the subject up 
most carefully so as get the shape as perfect 
as possible, inserting a little wool wherever 
it is needed. 

Some taxidermists use a layer of putty 
over all the skin to give firmners and even- 
ness of surface. To use this requires more 
skill than you will be likely to possess for 
some time. 

Wires will be necded here and there about 
the head to set it properly. 

‘The eyes must be very carefully put in. 

The fish, if properly done, will now be 
placed aside to dry thoroughly, which wik 
take some weeks. In the case of the salmon 
or trout, which is supposed to be half-alive, 
you must bend the artificial body to the 
proper curve before you insert it. 

When the fish is dry, you can add the 
artificial touches about the head, etc., with 
paint or enamel, and varnish the whole. 

Let me in conclusion remind you that 
practice alone will ensure perfection. There 
is no royal road nor any Boy's Own road to 
learning, und the very best that books or 
teachers can do is to give one hints. 

In a future paper it is just possible that I 
may give hints on curing skins for mats, on 
polishing horns, shells, etc. Making and 
mounting cases, etc., may also be treated of. 
The Editor, I happen to know, is constantly 
planning to please his readers, and I, hix 
naturalist, or one of them, endeavour to du 
my very best with any work he assigns me. 
At the same time, boys, I often wish for your 
sakes I could do far more. At all events, 
my heart is in my duty. 

(THE END.j 


A PORTABLE HOME; OR, HOW TO MAKE A TRAVELLING CANOE. 


By H. I’. Hoppe, 


Author of “ The * Boy's Oun® Windmill,” “ Model Gas Engine," “ Model Fire Escape,” ete. 


ie can now commence the planking up, 

and the interesting part of the work now 
begins, as the form of the canoe commences 
> show itself gradually as each plank is 
fastened on. 

Commence with the top streak next the 
-sunwale, and fasten on with a screw in each 
shadow (not put in tightly, as these must all 
come out again) ; when the shadows are re- 
moved, cut the ends off at the correct bevel 
and screw firmly to stem and stern with a 
couple of screws in each end; also screw 
firmly into the solid bulkheads a, F (fig. 5). 
Bring the ends within about 3 in. of the 
edge of posts, as at a (fig. 13), and screw on 


Fig. 18% 


avout four lengths on each side, and then go on 
with the garboard streak each side of the keel 


PART V. 


and work upwards, letting the strips lie as 
much as possible in a natural manner with- 
out forcing them. 

This will leave the middle portion open, as 


Fra. 14, 


at B, and then work downwards again, and 
fill up this space, leaving the ends sticking 
out roughly, as at n in fig. 14, which can be 
sawn off and fitted in when you come to put 
the ribs in place. 

I used the remainder of the same wood for 
the ribs, bending them in fore and aft easily, 
and putting o screw in from the outside 
through each plank zigzag fashion to prevent 
splitting the wood ; but the midship ribs had 
to be steamed to bend them to the curve, and 
I found that simply soaking them for a few 
minutes in a pail of boiling water was quite 
sufficient for this thin wood. Space the ribs 
about eight inches apart, and put in extra 


ones wherever you think it necessary, and a 
diagonal rib will hold a good many of the 
ends of the midship planks. When all are in 
place, withdraw the screws from one shadow 
at a time, and remove it carefully, and 
some will require a little humouring, 
or perhaps you may find it necessary 
to saw them in half; and, when re- 
moved, screw on a rib in its place 
through the same holes, and then pro- 
ceed with the next shadow, until you 
have only the two bulkheads remain- 
ing. 

The canoe is now in shape; but, 
before moving it, screw in some floor- 
timbers to strengthen the bottom, and 
to hold the sides and keel together, as 
in fig. 15 at a. They should be cut 
to fit closely over the keel, to which 
they are fastened by a screw, and other 
screws are put in from the inside, as at ». 

When all are in place, you can remove the 


B B 


A 
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canoe from its supports, and turn it over and 
plane off those portions of the keel both fore 
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and aft which project beyond the skin, until 
it forms one smooth, continuous surface 
everywhere, and the stem- and stern-posts can 
be cut off and trimmed to shape, thinning 
down the cutwater until only 3-in. thick. 

You should have a floor-timber at every 
rib, and the points of the small screws, which 
will be found to project in all directions in- 
side the canoe, should now be cut off flush 
with the wood by a strong pair of flat-ended 
cutting pliers. 

The deck-beams are the next thing; but 
before decking it over, give the inside a coat 
or two of white lead and oil, as when once the 
deck is on, you cannot get to the extreme 
ends to paint it inside. 

If you look at the sheer plan (fig. 1) and 


Fig. 16, 


cross sections, you will see that the deck is 
not flat, but curved, being highest in the 
middle to throw the water off, and the shape 
of the top of sections gives the correct curve 
for beams. They are } in. thick, by 1 in. 
deep, and are spaced over the ribs. 

A screw at each end placed through the 


gunwale, as at a (fig. 16), holds them in place, 
but they must be further secured by a knee 
B, screwed on as shown and cut to fit accu- 
rately. 

The position of these is shown in fig. 17, 
Put three in front of the forward bulkhead a. 
E is the after one, and zB is asmall hatch, one 
foot square outside measurement, made of 
2-in. by 3-in. stuff, and screwed on to the side 
of bulkhead and next beam; three beams 
finish aft. 

The knees p, D are cut out of hard wood, 
and screwed firmly in from the outside, and 
strengthen the canoe very much. The deck- 
beam c, forward of the bulkhead, should be 
rather stronger than the rest, say 1 in. wide 
and 13 deep, as you lean against it, and it 
takes the strain in lifting her. 

The open space, or well, is surrounded by a 
coaming 3 in. deep. Take a couple of strips 
5 ft. 2 in. long, and 13 in. thick, of 
pine or mahogany, and another piece the 
same depth, but 21 in. long for the back, 
and screw the ends of longer pieces into this ; 
tnen tie it round with rope or twine at c, to 
take the strain while you bend them into the 
form shown in fig. 18, by means of the rope 
and stick generally known as the Spapish 
windlass, at a. The wood stretcher B simply 
keeps the sides apart, and should be rather 
wider than the back, say 1 in. 

Fasten, then, securely by three hard-wood 
pieces E, F, G, and also screw a thin strip 
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of copper on outside the corners. The 
coaming can now be placed on the canoe, and 
fastened by a couple of screws to the deck- 
beam c, and to the forward beams also. 


Fie. 18, 


The short side deck-beams are fixed as 


shown in fig. 19, a being the coaming, 8 the 
deck-beam, and c a knee underneath ; and 
fastened in this manner, it makes a strong 
deck to lift the canoe by. 


c 


Fig. 17. 


After giving these a coat of paint, we can 
deck it in all over, with the exception of well 
and hatch, with 4 in. deal 33 in. wide, 
and you can paint this wood on each side ag 
you lay it on; also give her a coat of paint 
all over outside her skin, 


when required, and this should also be 
painted. 

The canvas skin comes next. This should 
be moderately stout, evenly wove sailcloth, 
26 in. wide, asd you will want 
eleven yards of it. Mine cost $d. 
per yard. It takes about that 
length to allow for shrinkage. A 
pound of yin. copper tacks, cost- 
ing 1s., will also be required, and 
a wide-nosed pair of pliers, for 
gripping the canvas when you 
stretch it over the wood, will be 
useful. 

Turn the canoe kecl upwards, 
and, after cutting the canvas in 
two, dip it in water or damp it, 
and lay on one side at a time. 

Commence amidships and work 
fore and aft, stretching all creases 
out as ypu go on,.and spacing the 
tacks half an inch apart, and 
nailing only along the top of gun- 
wale and keel and down stem- and 
stern-posts. 

This design of canoe, if carefully 
built and canvassed, need have no 
crease or fold, but should present 
a nice smooth, eveh skin. 

Whenone side is done, cut off the 
triangular pieces fore and aft that 
overlap the keel, and then proceed 
with the other side in like manner. 

The deck can be covered in with 
a thinner material, such as un- 
bleached calico, stretched tightly across and 
tacked round over the gunwale edge, and up 
against the sides of hatchway and coaming 
of well, as in a, B (fig. 20). The edge of 
material at a is then covered by a neat little 


moulding tacked on, while an extra gunwale 
streak , 1 in. deep by § in. thick, is screwed 
on all round from stem to stern and hides 
all nails and gives a good finish. 

A large-sized brass eye is screwed in on 


Fig. 19. 


While it is drying, make a floor of the same 
thin wood to tread on, and just large enough 
to cover the floor timbers in well, on which it 
should rest. Cross pieces of the same wood 
will hold it together, and, although thin, it 
will be sufficiently strong to lift in and out 


ba. 20, 


deck near sian and stern for the painter to 
be secured to, and she is then ready for a 
coat of “ boiled oil.” 


(To be continaed.) 
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HOW TO MAKE AN ELECTRO-MAGNETIC MACHINE. 


By Recrnatp A. R. Bennett, M.a. (Oxon.), 


“Author of © ow to make a Small Dynamo,” “ How to make a Galeanometer,” “ Electric Lumys.” ** 1:1 c’rie Bulls.” ete ,ete, 


tT will not take you long to construct the 
bobbins, which are simply four discs 
1} inch in diameter, fastened at the ends of 
two cores of iron about } inch in diameter. 
They are wound with as much: cotton-covered 
wire as you can get on, the same quantity on 
each; the number may be 24 or 26 RB. w. a. 
The simplest way to avoid winding the wire 
in the wrong relation to that on the other 
bobbin in cach case is to leave about 3 inches 
out when you begin to wind, and take care 
to have as much over at the other end. 
These ends are tn be afterwards joined to- 
gether. 

The bobbins having been wound, the next 
thing is to manufacture thcir support. This 
is a piece of iron bar measuring 2} inches 
long, by 3 inch wide, by $ inch thick. In the 
centre is drilled a hole about 4 inch in dia- 
meter, for the reception of the axle. At the 
ends of this are drilled holes for screws, 
about 4 inch from the ends, and through 
these are put screws into the cores of the 
bobbins, which are thus kept in their places. 

The axle is a complicated part of the 
business, as it is used to conduct both 
currents from the ends of the coils to the 
handles, and its parts have therefore to be 
insulated from each other. You will get the 
best idea of its construction from the sec- 
tonal drawing (fig. 4). It consists first of an 
icon rod of the required length, on which is 
a tube exactly fitting it, of wood or india- 
rubber, and over this is a brass tube, which 
thus forms the outer coating of the axle. 
All this is fixed inside the revolving iron 
piece whic supports the bobbins, so that 
the respective coatings have to be rather 
thin. 

The inner axle is formed of a bit of iron 
rod 2 inch in diameter, and about 2} 
inches long. The wooden or indiarubber 
tube is 1} inch long, and just of such a dia- 
meter as will fit tightly over the brass rod. 
Over this has to be fixed the brass tube, 
which is of the same length, and of such a 
diameter as will fit over the wooden or 
indiarubber tube. The position of these 
tubes is such that one end is about } inch 
from one end, and the other is about 3 inch 
from the other end of the centre axle. 

Over the end of these tubes has now to be 
fixed the iron piece which is tc carry the bob- 
bins. Its position will be easily seen on 
referring to the pictures. In its centre, 
behind it, there is now to be fixed a small 
iron pulley, about 4 inch in diameter, to act 
as a driving-wheel for the bobbins, and 
round which the driving-cord has to pass: so 
the groove must be of such a width that it 
can do so. 

On the other side of this palley is a small 
piece of brass (I cannot think of any tech- 
nical term by which to describe it !) about 
je inch thick ond ¥ inch long, by ¥, 
broad. ‘This is to have a hole drilled 
in its centre, and to fit on the axle behind 
the pulley. On this a small spring acts as 
the axle revolves, as we shall see presently. 

The various positions of all these parts 
are seen in the picture (fig. 3), but we have 
to consider how they are to be joined to- 
gether, which is an important point, 80 you 
must carefully study the sectional illustration 
(fig. 4). In this you will see that the brass 
tube a, being on the outside of the wooden tube, 
is in electrical connection with the iron piece 
@, which we will denominate the “ferrule.” 
When a current is imparted to the brass tube 
it, therefore, passes into the ferrule. But on 
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the other hand, the axle is insulated from 
the brass tube by the wooden tube between 
them, and therefore the currents imparted to 
the brass will not touch the iron axle. Now 
we can fix on the bobbins by means of the 
soft iron cores which are screwed to the ends 
of the revolving bar. Having done this we 
have to connect the wires to the brass and 
iron axle. This requires especial care. You 
will be all right if you so arrange that 
they are connected thus—the wire coming 
from the outer coil of one bobbin must be 
connected with the iron axle, and the wire 
coming from the outside of the other must 
be connected to the brass tube ; just twist- 
ing the wires tightly round will do. The 
ends of the inner coils are now twisted 
together. The position of the bobbins on 
the cores with relation to the wires on each 
has to be such that the joined wires would 
come from the upper surface of the one and 
go to the under surface of the other, or, to 
put it in another way, the wire joined to the 
iron axe must come from under one bobbin, 
and the one joined to the brass must come 
from over the other. This is simply the 
carrying out of the usual rules in making 
any electro-magnet, but if you can’t compre- 
hend it you can simply leave over a sutticiency 
of wire to allow for breakages, and then try 
the bobbins on different ways until you get it 
right! I hope that it is unnecessary to 
yemind the readers cf my former articles 
that all the wires must be absolutely clean 
and bright, and the ends must be joined 
together by twisting carefully. Of course 
the greatest care must he taken not to allow 
any wire to come in contact with anything 
which can make a complete circuit between 
the wires, or there will be no result from the 
machine. 

Supposing tlat you have previously made 
the frame, you can now proceed to put it 
together as shown in fig. 2. The opposite 
end of the axle of the bobbins to that at 
which the spring is will have to be sup- 
ported by another piece of either wood or 
iron, just between the poles of the magnet, 
which is easily done by merely affixing it to 
the inside of the box by mcans of screws 
from the outside, or inside if the opposite 
piece is fixed on afterwards. When you 
have done this you can fix on the magnet in 
its place, which is shown in the pictures. 
This is just behind the revolving bobbins, so 
that they almost touch it in their revolution, 
and not quite. The magnet is secured in 
its place by slips of wood, which are fast- 
ened on each side of it by screws, so that it 
is firmly held to the back of the box, and 
cannot move when the bobbins are turned in 
front of it. The magnet you can get at any 
dealers in electrical apparatus, but you had 
better not buy it from a toy-shop, if you can 
avoid it, or it may not be properly magnet- 
ised. The size required will be about 6 
inches long, and the legs are nearly an inch 
broad and ? inch apart : this allows plenty of 
room for the insertion of the bearings of the 
axle of the bobbins. 

When you have fixed magnet, bobbins, 
and driving-wheel in their places, you can 
turn your attention to the springs which 
bear on the ferrule and axle of bobbins. 
These are shown ats and x in fig. 2. They 
are both made of steel spring, but are of 
different sizes, the one to press on the fer- 
rule only being 2 inches long, while the 
other is 3$ inches long. The short one 
tapers off from about ,, inch to about 3, inch, 


the latter (the long one) from about 1 inch 
to rather more than 4 inch. The one that is 
to press on the ferrule is bent into a semi- 
circle, and is then fastened on the side frame 
of the machine, at the end, just above the 
axle of the bobbins, so that it will press on 
the ferrule which is revolving below it. 
You will sce the proper place if you look at 
figs. 2 and 3. A small piece of thin wood to 
support the spring can be fixed to the side 
of the frame in the place shown, and the 
spring affixed to its end just above the fer- 
rule. the other end of the wooden support 
being fastened to the frame by a screw 
through its end. 

The other spring, marked k in the picture, 
is of the dimensions given before, and is so 
fastencd to the side of the box that the end 
will press on the axle of the bobbins as it re- 
volves. This is achieved by bending it 
rather more than at right angles, and fixing 
the end to the side of the box by pz: 
through it a binding-screw, as shown in fig. 
This binding-screw is of the usual pattern. 
with a screw long enough to pass right 
through the wood of the box and project o1 
the other side. On the end of this screw is 
now screwed a washer, or a little circle of 
metal is placed round it if the screw goes 
into the top from the other side, and this 
fastens down tightly over the end of the 
spring, which is placed under the dise on the 
serew, and thus is held in its place. You 
will easily see, if you look at fig. 2 (x) that 
the end of the spring is in continual contact 
with the end of the axle as it revolves. It 
therefore conducts the current to the bind- 
ing-screw. 


Fic. 5.—METHOn oF Cox TRUCTING J]ANDLES 

oF Cu 

Pr, pin which is inserted in Lole of binding-screw 3 
©, coil of wire or flexible cord; u, handle. 


We must, of course, make a similar 
arrangement with regard to the other spring. 
If the frame is of metal (say brass), you will 
have to insulate the axle by inserting little 
circles of wood or glass in the holes in which 
it turns, so that it is not in contact with the 
metal, or the current will simply flow from 
one screw to the other. But in this case you 
will only have to screw another binding- 
screw on the Jeft-hand side into the frame, 
thus connecting it with the spring s, which 
is, of course, fastened to the frame, which 
thus conducts the current to the binding- 
screw at the otherend. Butif the frame is 
of wood you will have to connect this latter 
binding-screw with the spring by covering the 
top of the frame with thin brass, or other 
metal, which will extend from the spring s 
to the binding-screw on the left. You can 
simply connect them with wire if you like. 
Anyhow you must take the greatest care that 
there is no connection whatever between 
the two springs s and x, or between the 
ferrule and the axle, or you will not get the 
machine to work, as the current will never 
come outside it at all. 

You must so adjust the magnet that the 
coils just move in front of it without toucii- 
ing it. To do this you will have to fasten 
the sides of the bobbins to the cores, or the 
centrifugal force may bring them off when 
they are turning round. 

If you now screw on the handle and tars 


the driving-wheel to the right you ought to 
get a slight pricking sensation when you put 
your fingers on the two binding-screws, but 
togetthe full force of the current we want 
two handles which can be attached to the 
binding-screws and held in the hands. 
These handles are easily made by taking a 
piece of brass tube about five inches long and 
finch in diamater and cutting it exactly in 
half, thus getting two bits two and a half 
inches long. At the end of each bit is now 
to be soldered a piece of brass wire of just 
such a length as wiil go across it, being bent 
in the middle to form a loop. To this loop 
is now to be fastened the wire which is to be 
connected to the binding-screws. This can 
be gilt connecting cord, or flexible insulated 
wire, or anything which your taste may dic- 
tate. At the opposite end to that which is 
joined to the handle you must have another 
piece of wire which is bent to form a loop, 
and straightened at the end to form a kind 
of pin. This wire is to be just so thick that 
it will fit into the hole in the binding screws 
in a vertical direction. The ends of the 
pins can be sharpened, to make them go in 
teadily. You will now see that when you 
want to use the handles you have only to 
insert the pins in the binding-screws, and 
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when donz with, you can remove them and 
wind up the cord, so that they can be placed 
inthe box. Ina similar way the handle can 
be unscrewed and also placed in the box. 
This leaves the outside of the box without any 
yrvjections, which is much more convenient. 


FiG, 6.—ELecTRO-MAGNETIC MACHINE : EXTERIOR. 

N, hole for handle of machine: n, wire moving regu- 
lator of magnet; RB. binding-screw to which coil 
handle ix attached—there is another one on the other 
side, as shown, 


The appearance of the machine when 
fitted up for working is shown in fig. 6. 
There is cn item in it—viz. that marked r— 
which has not yet been described. You will 
see this again in fig. 2, where it is marked 1. 
This is an attachment for regulating the 

[THE END.] 
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strength of the current. It merely consists 
of a piece of soft iron to act as an a.mature 
to the magnet, and when it is in contact with 
the poles the strength of the current is much 
diminished. It is increased when the iron 
is removed from the poles, which can be done 
by means of a wire attached to the iron, from 
the outside of the box. The armature is about 
2} or 3 inches long, and has at the end of it 
asmall pin on which it will move, the pin 
passing through a hole in the side of the box. 
The armature is thus sure to go back into 
the right place when done with. The wire is 
fastened through the top of it on one side, so 
that it will pull the iron away from the 
poles of the magnet when required. You 
will probably find that most people will 
decidedly prefer to have the armature left 
in contact with the magnet ! 

I do not think there is anything more to 


-add, but if further information is required I 


shall be pleased to give it through the corie- 
spondence column—only I hope all my 
querists will first ascertain that there is no 
possible way in which the current can be 
short-circuited, and that, on the other hand, 
a want of connection does not prevent the 
electricity from travelling in the diecticn in 
which it is wanted. 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES IN INDIA. 


By Lrevt.-GeNERAL Sik FREDERICK MIDDLETON, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


(ke Bengal boar spear—it is often called a 
“hog spear,” but never “ pig spear '’— 
consists of a laurel-leaf shaped steel heatl, 
attached to a shaft of male bamboo, heavily 
loaded at the butt with lead; the whole length 
of the weapon, head and all, being about six 
foot. The method of using it is to grasp it 
about eighteen or twenty inches from the butt, 
point downwards and to the rear, and, having 
ridden alongside the boar, to thrust or job 
it in between the shoulder-blade, withdrawing 
it atonce. If the thrust is made too strongly, 
the point of the spear may get embedded in 
« vune or muscle, on account of the addi- 
tional momentum caused by the heavy weight 
at the butt, and it becomes difficult or im- 
possible to withdraw it, as I afterwards dis- 
covered. The man who first touches the 
boar with his spear point is suid to take the 
“first spear,’ and can claim the animal's 
tusks, though he does not kill it. 

As it was getting late, and we had a good 
distance to ride, we determined to knock off, 
aad return to our tents. On arrival, after 
the usual “ mussuck ” bath, we sat down to 
4 good dinner, and then indulged, over our 
manillas, in a yood “ buk "'—talk —about our 
late deeds in the field, and listened to Sam 
Fisher's Indian stories, two of which, as they 
are short and good, I venture to give here; 
ben trovato se non é vero. 

One was of an old company’s officer, well 
known as a beau raconteur of harmless 
“ Munchausens,” who declared that, having 
chased a large cobra toa hole, he drew it out 
by the tail just as it was disappearing. The 
teptile curled round to bite his hand, and he 
was obliged to drop it, and it again cntered 
the hole, from which he again extracted it 
by the tail, being again obliged to let it go. 
A third, fourth, fifth, and sixth time the same 
tarties were continued on both sides, when, 
to use the old Colonel’s own words: “ What 
do you think, sir! On the seventh time that 
cunning beast backed jnto the hole, and got 
away!”? 

The second story was of an equally well- 
known officer, who deelared that, when a 
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baby in arms, he saw his “ayah ’—native 
nurse—steal a valuable ring of his mother’s. 
Months after, when he could speak, he told 
his mother all about it. The ring was found 
in the nurse’s possession, and she was dis- 
missed in disgrace ! 

The next morning we were up early and 
started off eayer for more “ pork,” mounted 
on our best horses, mine being my Arab 
Selim, who seemed to be as excited as I was. 
After a long beat, the elephants started a fine 
full-grown boar, who made straight away for 
the open. We yrasped our spears, and 
pressing down our “ sola topees ’’—pith hats 
—rode forth together. 

I made up my mind to stick to Sam Fisher 
this time, and rode on his quarter a little in 
rear, Selim pulling all he knew to pass him. 
We were the two best mounted of the party, 
but to my astonishment and annoyance Sam 
kept his horse in and allowed the other three 
to pas3 us. I expostulated, but he shook his 
head and would not answer, so I determined 
to await events. 

The three others, fast as they made the 
pace, were soon left behind by the boar, who 
opened my eyes as to the pace a pig can go 
if he likes. On, on, we flew, keeping our 
relative positions, until suddenly one of the 
three on ahead disappeared, the other two 
rising in the air, and then galloping on: 
“Nullah,” shouted Sam, “look out’; and 
taking a pull we rode steadily on, and got 
well over the obstacle, at the bottom of which 
we saw en passant one of the native officers 
standing over his horse, which was stretched 
on the ground, apparently in difliculties. 

By this time the quarry was showing 
signs of fatigue, and our horses’ training 
began to tell. We gradually closed on the 
two leading horsemen, passed them, and 
were soon closing on the “suar.” Sam, 
like the generous good fellow he was, now 
took a pull to enable me to get first spear, 
and I was soon pressing the gallant “ aper,”” 
when, behold, he suddenly halted, turned in 
his tracks, and came down straight at me. 
It at once flashed on me that I was about to 


receive “ the charge,” one of the most critical 
moments in pig-sticking, and about which 
Sam had dilated in his lecture. Alas! I lort 
my head, and forgetting all directions, which 
Sam commenced shouting anew, neglected 
to change the position of my spear-po:nt to 
the front. On came the boar, and I thought 
with horror of his gleaming tusks in ccn- 
nection with my poor horse’s legs; but the 
staunch little Arab was ready for the occasion. 
He gave a sort of buck jump, clearing the 
boar, who rushed past like a flash of light- 
ning. The unexpected bound in the air of 
my horse nearly unseated me, and to cave 
myself I dropped my spear, and before I 
could recover it and get back Sam had killed 
the boar. 

I was of course terribly annoyed at havirg 
made such a mess of it, and had to submit 
to another long lecture from dear old Sam, 
and I promised not to do it again ! 

Hotham and one of the native officers now 
joined us, and we rode back to see after the 
other one. When we got back to the nullah, 
which was narrow, and about six fect deep, 
we found him at the bottom of it, sitting 
disconsolate by his horse, the poor animal 
having broken its back. Sam, good fel!ow 
as he was, soon brought peace to the yu cr 
man’s mind by promising him another her: e, 
and as he was a good deal bruised we sint 
him back to camp on one of the elephants. 

We then tried another beat, which resulted 
in starting two more pigs, one apparently a 
good large boar. This one broke close to 
me, and I settled down to him, resolved “to 
do or die.” After a hard ride, I got up close 
to him, Selim following him as a dog does 
a rat, without my touching the reins. I 
received a charge—with my spear properly 
held this time-—turned the assailant, and 
finally got alongside him, and tried to deliver 
the coup de grdce, secundum artem. But 
alas! the boar did not fall, and I could not 
withdraw my spear, which I was forced to 
let go; and as though my prod had infused 
new life into the beast, away he sped with the 
spear, erect in his body, wobbling from side 
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to side as he made for a thick cover on 
ahead. 

To make a long story short, we got the 
elephants up, and drove out the porcine 
captor—not captive—of my spear. Sam 
Fisher finished him off, and I recovered my 
weapon, 

This time at any rate there was no 
doubt about the first spear, but I had to 
undergo another lecture from dear old Sam 
about impetuosity, and he again warned me 
against trop de force in delivering my 
throst. 

They had disposed of the other boar with- 
out much difficulty, Hotham having obtained 
first spear. 

Our spoil was then put on the elephants — 
who did not seem to approve of their bur- 
dens—and we made for camp, arriving just 
before dusk. We found the native oflicer 
very sorry for himself, having been a good 
deal bruised, and having had quite enough 
of pig-sticking, so he was sent back to canton- 
ments. 

The next was our last day's sport, and we 
succecded in killing three boars during the 
day. One of them managed by an upward 
movement of his head as he charged to cut 
the sole of Hotham’s boot with one of his 
formidable tusks, but luckily did not reach his 
foot. One fell to my spear, this time held 
and delivered so correctly that I received 
high commendation at last from Sam Fisher. 
The other, after a gallant run and defence, 
succumbed to Sam himself, though I man- 
aged to get “ first spear.” 

The next morning we broke camp and 
returned to Mean Meer, Hotham and I with 
the tusks of our boars as trophies. 

This was fated to be the last expedition I 
was ever to have with dear old Sam, who 
was basely murdered at Sultanpore, in Oude, 
on June 8, 1857, during the Mutiny. 

Poor Sam Fisher, he was indeed a beau 
sabreur—gallant and kind. He had greatly 
distinguished himself in the 3rd Light Dra- 
goons during the late Sikh war, and was the 
only Queen’s officer—being then in the 29th 
regiment—who had ever received command 
of an irregular cavalry regiment. His native 
officers and men seemed to look on him as 
their father, and always spoke of him as 
such, but all this did not save him in the 
dire days of the Mutiny. On June 8, 1857, 
a regiment of native military police mutinied 
at Sultanpore, and Fisher—who was sup- 
posed to be beloved, not only by his own 
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men, but by those of other regiments as well 
—rode off to their lines in hopes of bringing 
them to their senses. While haranguing 
them, one of their number managed to get 
behind, and shot Fisher in the back, who 
fell to the ground badly, if not mortally, 
wounded. His Adjutant, Lieut. Tucker, who 
was with him, was allowed to put him into a 
“dhooly'"—a sort of covered litter for 
carrying sick and wounded, borne on men’s 
shoulders—and they proceeded back to 
cantonments. On the way they saw on 
their right, passing towards the rebel lines, 
some native officers, who shouted out to in- 
quire who was in the dhooly. The bearers 
replied. “ Ap logue ka commandier officer, 
Sahib"—the commanding officer of you, 
gentlemen—on which they turned, made the 
bearers put the dhooly down, and, dragging 
poor Fisher half out of it, nearly severed his 
head from his body. 

This I heard afterwards from Tucker him- 
self, and the awful deed was committed by 
some of his own native officers, to whom he 
had ever been markedly kind and consider- 
ate ; one of them being the very man who 
had been of our pig-sticking party, and to 
whom Fisher had given a horse to replace 
the one then killed. 

Some days after our return to canton- 
ments I was out riding—providentially not 
far from the mess compound—when sud- 
denly, without any warning, down came one 
of the territic hailstorms which sometimes 
occur in the Punjaub. I galloped to the 
mess compound, and, throwing myself off my 
horse, rushed into the billiard-room, which 
was a separate building standing near the 
mess-room, surrounded by a deep verandah. 
My horse, Selim, promptly followed me in, 
and stood snorting and trembling in every 
limb from extreme fright. The syce soon 
joined us, but he, poor fellow, having lost 
his “ puggri,” had had his head cut open. 
My head was fortunately well covered, but 
my hands were a good deal bruised. The 
storm oniy lasted a few minutes, as luckily 
is usually the case in the Punjaub, for the 
hailstones were nearly all as big as pigeons’ 
eggs, and even in that short time a number 
of cattle and some natives were killed and 
numbers injured, besides the great damage 
done to glass 

Towards the end of my stay at Mean Meer 
I made a trip to Cashmir, going by the Pir 
Paugal. Three incidents of my journey are 
impressed on my memory. 

[THE END.] 


1. On our way we passed, carried by 
coolic . a tombstone for the grave of two 
officers at Siranugger, who had been killed by 
an avalanche while out shooting. 

2. On the summit of the Himalayas we 
noticed an advertisement of a well-known 
English quack medicine, painted on a rock 
in large white letters. 

3. On entering an old mosque or temple 
into which we were driven by a snowstorm 
late at night, in groping my way I trod upon 
something soft which moved, and from 
whence emanated a string of English expos. 
tulations. On the production of a light the 
“something soft’? proved to be the corpus 
of my old friend Josh Coles, of the 9th 
Lancers —brother of Captain Coles. who went 
down in the Captain—who was returning to 
the plains. After he had mildly reproached 
me for my clumsiness, and I had equally 
mildly pointed out that even at the top of 
the Himalayas it was not wise to lie down in 
the dark just inside an open doorway without 
adoor, we smoked the cheroot of peace. We 
parted next morning, never to meet again. 

We duly arrived at Siranugger, the capital 
of Cashmir, where we had the honour of 
dining several times at the palace of Goolab 
Singh, then the ruler of the country. He 
himself being a Sikh could not eat with us. 
but he was usually present, accompanied by 
his son Runjbeer Singh, an ill-conditioned 
looking youth, who afterwards ruled or mis- 
ruled at his father’s death. 

I well remember that once, being late for 
the banquet, there was no seat for me, and 
old Goolab bade his son go and have one 
brought, and on his hesitating to move gave 
him a slight cuff, and told him to “ jaldi 
jao!” tantamount to “hurry up!” 

I had only time to float once or twice on 
the lake, stuff myself with grapes, see the 
floating gardens, shoot two bears, and miss 
one ovis ammon—wild sheep—when I had to 
return in haste on account of the indisposi- 
tion of my companion. 

At the end of 1853 the 96th left for Dina- 
pore. We marched to Allahabad, and then 
embarked for Dinapore on steamers with 
flats towed behind for the men. 

My next marches were fated to be made 
in more stirring times, when, instead of 
shooting game, we were often made “ game 
of’ ourselves! But, whether made in war 
or peace time, I ever look back to my marche~ 
in India as the happiest and pleasantest 
time of my existence there. 
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Protocrapuy (P. §. P.).—1. You must purchase a 
guide, or get our back numbers containing Hints on 
Photography. You will rind what you want in the 
monthly parts for August and September 1891, 2. 
You must suit yourself as to the lamp ; there are 
anumber. You can get both lamp and chemicals 
from any photographic chemist. 1f you have none in 
your immediate vicinity, you can get them from Mr. 
J. Fallowfield, 146 Charing Cross load, w.c. 


8. B. GaytHorrn.—We should recommend your soak- 
ing the plaster in melting paraffiu wax, snd ullowing 
ittodry. Also you can melt pitch over the top of it, 
or marine glue. Whatever you use, let it run well 
into the crevices. If this does not answer, try using 
analy marine glue, or Prout’s “elastic glue,” to fix in 
the plate with. 


S, J. R—The two different methods of wiring about 
which you ask are called respectively (1) connect- 
ing in sevies, and (2) connecting in parallel. If you 
only have two lamps, the first method wili do well 
for you ; if you are using a large number of lamps, 
each may have its merits in certain cases, and you had 
better consult a book on the subject, eg." A Guide 
to Eketric Lighting,” by 8. R. Bottone. 


Correspondence, 
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Erectricrry (P. Porch).—1. You can revivify your 
dry cell for a time by unsealing it at the top, by 
melting the pitch, pouring into it a strong solution 
of sal ammoniac, and resealing it. But it cannot 
be recharged w y great effect without inserting 
fresh contents, 2. Out of print. 


G. Storerit.—T! 
on pp. 580, 600, 


Two Young Nimrods” appeared 
‘7, and 790 of our seventeenth volume. 


Hennvnt.—We are officially informed that there is no 
opening for apyone on the Government Railways of 
Cape Colony, or in any of the Government services. 


F. H. W.—Apply at the Emigrants’ Information Office, 
31 Broadway. Westminster. The month of April is 
the best time for an emigrant to arrive in Canada; 
he has then all the fine weather before him, and there 
is more work going than at any other period. 


Op Rraper.— A Talking-Machine, and How to Make 
It,” was a series of articles in our July and August 
parte for 1894. 


AvRFrtor.—Apply to the Uatverstty Correspondence 
College, 37 Red Lion Square, London. They pass a 
large number of their candidates. 


F. Cann.—The dumb-bell exercises are in the first 
second parts of our “ Indoor Games,” which you 
get through any bookseller, or from our depét at 03 
St. Paul's Churchyard. 

Navra Bor.—You probably mean “A Racing Mode!, 
and How to Build Her,” which began on page 149 v: 
our last volume. 

IRoNCLAD.—Your best plan would be to advertise i: 
the “Exchange and Mart”: but such models new 
would cost a hundred pounds apiece. 


J. Heuwr, BLAcKPooL, and others.—Attend sciens+ 
classes in electricity and magnetism. Every tow. 
has them during the winter months, and the fees are 
almost nominal. It is pure waste of time to play 
with apparatus which you evidently don’t understand. 


‘T. ATKIvs.—Particulars will be sent you free on appli- 
cation, marked “ Recruiting,” to Commanding Officer. 
Royal Engineers, Chatham. 


B. GrepmG.—The articles on painting magic-lantern 
slides, and the management of the lantern generally. 
have been reprinted in parts 5 and 6 of our “Indoor 
Games.” 
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j THE FINDER OF 
THE WHITE ELE- 
PHANT; or, AN 
ENGLISH BOY AT 
THE COURT OF 
SIAM. 

By Davi Ker 


Author of “In Sib 
at 
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(With Itlustrations by H. M. Pacer.) 


CHAPTER IX.—KING CHULAH-LONG- 
KORN ILI.’s BIRTHDAY. 

Oy the morning after fhe Kalla- 
home's party, Mr. Postle- 

thwaite, contrary to his custom, 

came into his son’s room ere the 

latter was up, and, seating himselr 

on the bed, said very gravely: 


“* The pearl of the world is broken !''—See nort Chapter, 
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“Jack, my boy, I want you to keep 
your eyes and ears open when you're 
up at the palace with Prince Suriwongse, 
and the moment you see any sign of 
trouble brewing for the Prime Minister 
be sure you let ms know at once, just as 
you did the other day.” 

“I’m game for anything that'll help 
him,” replied Jack heartily, “for he's as 

lucky a fellow as ever stepped ; if J had 
tae in his shoes the other day, I don’t 
know that I’d have been so keen to tackle 
that panther. But is he such a friend of 

ours, then? JI didn't know you knew 

im.” 

“ Well,” said the Consul, with a curions 
smile, “he’s a friend of mine in this 
way, that if he were overthrown and 
turned out of office, I strongly suspect 
that both you and I, and all the other 
English in Bankok, would stand a very 
fair chance of having our throats cut!” 

This was a staggerer even to Jack, 
who looked blankly up in his father's 
gravo face as tho latter went on: 

“ Now that you are in the thick of these 
political plots and tricks you had better 
know something about them, for you may 
be of great use to us if you go the right 
way to work; so I'll just tell you exactly 
how the case stands. There are two 
parties at the Court of Siam just now, 
one of which is fur making friends with 
England, adopting European improve- 
inents, and, in short, going in, heart and 
soul, for progress and civilisation. The 
opposition party, on the other hand, is 
inade up of what we should call strong 
Conservatives, who are opposed to reforins 
and new ideas of every kind, and as fully 
bent upon keeping out all foreigners as 
even their neighbours the Chinese.” 

“A sort of ‘Society for the Promotion 
of Heathen Ignorance,’ in fact,” put in 
Jack, with a grin. 

“ The head of the pro-English or Re- 
form party.” continued his futher, “is 
your friend the Prime Minister, Chao 
Phya Borommaha ; and the leader of the 
Conservative party is a great native 
grandce called P’hra See Prisadang, who 
is a mortal enemy of Borommaha for 
private as well as public reasons. I might 
have pointed him out to you last night, 
by the bye, for he was with the King at 
the Kallahome’s party.” 

“What!” cried Jack, “a square-built 
fellow with thick lips and a bulldog jaw ?”” 

“Ah! you’ve seen him, then; so much 
the better! Would you know him 
again?” 

“Wouldn't 1? The sort of phiz that 
he’s got isn’t one that you'd forget in a 
hurry, especially when you've seen it 
look wicked at anybody. But what has 
all this got to do with our having our 
throats cut, father?” 

“ Well, it’s got this to do with it, that 
Prisadang and these Conservative chums 
of his are just the men to think that, if 
they want to keep all Europeans out of 
Siam, it would be no bad plan to mur. 
der all who are there already; and, 
upon my word, if once they can get our 
friend the Prime Minister out of their 
way, I don’t see what is to prevent their 
doing it.” 

Nor did Jack, who had by this time 
been often enough through the streets of 
Bankok to see for himself how easily the 
mob of the town, whether Chinese or 
7 2, might be stirred up to a gencral 
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attack upon the “white faces’; and at 
these last words he began to look quite 
as grave as his father. 

“But, surely,” said he, after a pause, 
“the King would not Ks 

“The King?” echoed Mr. Postlethwaite, 
with a bitter smile. ‘“ My dear boy, you 
don't suppose these fellows are fools 
enough to get up an anti-English riot here 
just when the King and his Life-Guards 
are close at hand to crush it! They'll 
wait till the King has gone off to inspect 
one of his new seaports, or to pay one of 
his annual visits to the towns up the river, 
and they'll get the slaughtering comfort- 
ably over before he comes back; and 
then, of course, they'll know nothing 
about it, and be deeply grieved that such 
a thing should have heppened:—only that 
won't bring us to life again, you know. 
But here comes our tea and bread-and- 
butter, so I must shut up, for every one of 
these native servants of ours may be a 
spy for all I know. Mind you don't 
forget what I’ve told you.” 

Mr. Postlethwaite spoke wisely accord- 
ing to his knowledge ; but, shrewd as ho 
was, he was very far from foreseeing the 
new and terrible revelation of Siamese 
character: which was to burst upon him 
within the next few months. 

His concluding caution to his son was 
hardly needed, for every word that he 
had said was branded on Jack's memory 
as if written in fire. And well might it 
be so. To the young Marlburian, fresh 
from straightforward, outspoken England, 
the labyrinth of lurking treachery and 
ambushed murder in which he now found 
himself appeared something monstrous 
and unheard-of. At Marlborough, when 
two boys had a disagreement, they settled 
it at once, fairly and openly, by a hearty 
English bout of fisticuffs. and were all the 
better friends afterwards, the conquered 
bearing no grudge to the conqueror; and 
the idea of a country where men could 
wait months and years for the chance of 
destroying an enemy, while treating him 
all the time with perfect outward courtesy 
aud kindness—where one’s trustiest ser- 
vant might be a spy, and murder and 
outrage hung over one’s head day and 
night —was to the frank, bold English boy 
an utterly strange and frightful experience. 

“Confound these fellows aud their 
sneaking tricks!’ he muttered indignantly. 
“Tt makes a fellow feel just as if he was 
in the middle of a jungle jam-full of 
tigers. Why, how on earth am I to enjoy 
playing croquet with Suriwongse now, 
when, all the while, I'll be expecting him 
to up mallet and knock my brains out 
any minute!" 

In fact, fearless and light-hearted as he 
was, Jack was beginning to be seriously 
uneasy. His father's words had come 
like the flash of lightning which shows 
to a night-wanderer the precipice on the 
brink of which he is unconsciously stand- 
ing; and what the Consul had noé told 
made what he had told doubly impressive, 
by casting around it a haze of mystery, 
through which the coming peril loomed 
blacker and larger than ever. 

Even now, however, the worst had not 
pee nen said. Jack, as well as his father, 

been an eyewitness, on the previous 
evening, of the publicly manifested cold- 
ness by which the King had shown that 
the Prime Minister, once his most trusted 
adviscr and friend, was so no ! -nger, and 


that the latter's power was already totter. 
ing to its fall; but, in addition to this, the 
ever-watchful Consul had seen and heard 
many things which had fully convinced 
him that the attempted overthrow of the 
Kallahome was no mere outbreak of one 
man’s personal enmity, but a widespread 
and determined conspiracy, in the ranks 
of which were enlisted more than two- 
thirds of the leading men at the Siamese 
Court. 

This sudden discovery of the impending 
fall of the only man whom the English 
residents could trust to protect them 
against violence and murder would have 
unnerved any ordinary man altogether ; 
but even in the face of such a blow, the 
wary and clear-headed Englishwan re- 
tained sufficient coolness for the prompt 
devising of a remedy. 

With two European gunboats lying at 
anchor only a few hundred yards away, 
he had still one means of averting the 
danger. He had some slight acquaintance 
with the commander of the English 
vessel, and could he but succeed in con- 
vincing the latter—as he had good hope 
of doing—that the safety of the whole 
British population of Bankok was involved 
in his remaining o little longer on that 
station, the French gunboat would be 
certain to remain likewise, if only to sec 
what the British vessel meant to do 
(France's recent military operations in 
Tonquin having aroused a strong jealousy 
between the two countries); and then, with 
a dozen heavy guns commanding the 
town, and two well-armed European crews 
ready to back them, he could snap his 
fingers at anything which the conspirators 
might attempt. 

Down he went to the landing-place, 
intending to take his boat and board the 
gunboat forthwith. Then suddenly he 
stopped short, and stared blankly at the 
busy stream befure him, which, crowded 
as it was with sinall craft of all sizes, was 
ewpty for him--for the gunboat that he 
sought was gone ! 

Gone !—and, worse still, the French 
gunboat was gone too! 

Mr. Postlethwaite was thunderstruck. 
He knew well that both vessels were 
taking in stores, and that, allowing for the 
usual rate of Siamese working, it was not 
expected that the stores would be all 
aboard till the evening of the following 
day ; yet the gunboats were gone! What 
could this mean ? 

For one moment the Consul had a faint 
hope that, after all, they might orly have 
moved to a better anchorage; but even 
this hope was instantly swept away by 
the arrival of oa native boatman, who, in- 
quiring if he were the “In-gleez Kon- 
sool,” handed him a note, which proved 
to be from the commander of the English 
gunboat himself. 

Brief as it was, the Consul’s darkenin 
face showed that it gave him abundant 
cause for disquiet—and no wonder. 

The letter stated that their stores had 
been got on board during the previous 
night, a gang of Chinese coolies having 
been sent down expressly for that 
purpose by the Siamese authorities; that 
the French vessel, having been similarly 
assisted, had also completed her storing ; 
and that they were going to drop down 
the river with the morning tide, which 
nist be his excuse for good-bye. 

Mr-Postlethwaite crushed the letter in 


his strong hand, and turned slowly back 
to the house, with a heart as heavy as 
lead. 

It was not so much the actual departure 
ofthe gunboat that troubled him—although, 
in truth, this sudden removal of their only 
apparent means of safety was a very 
serious matter at such a crisis—but woree 
than this by far was the haunting thought 
that an unseen enemy was watching them 
day and night, and closing up with deadly 
skill, one by one, all avenues of escape— 
a thought which weighed down the brave 
ian like a nightmare. 

‘or a time, however, all these plots 
and anxieties and fears were thrust into 
the background ; for the 21st of September 
was now close at hand, and nothing was 
talked of or thought of but the prepara- 
tions for the great festival which was to 
celebrate the King’s birthday. 

The night of Thursday, the 20th, was 
black as ink, giving tenfold etfect to such 
an illumimation as our hero, though he 
had witnessed not a few in England, had 
never seen or imagined before. 

All along the unseen banks of the dark 
river hovered upon the great mass of 
blackness, as if floating in mid-air, count- 
less fantastic shapes—lighthouses, stars, 
gateways, pagodas, crowns, turrets, and 
what not—all traced in quivering lines of 
living fire. 

“Well, Jack,” said Mr. Postlethwaite to 
his son, as they watched this strange 
scene from their boat, while it glided 
slowly up the river, “ does not this remind 
You a little of Macaulay‘s ‘ Armada '— 
~+Far o'er the deep, the Spaniard eaw, along cach 

southern shire, 

Cape beyond cape, in endlees range, thoce tuiukling 

points of fire’?" 

“T should think it did!” cried the boy ; 
“and I only wish we had poor old Mac 
here to touch it off for us—nobody else 
could !"* 

Conspicuous among the innumerable 
designs was a fiery letter-box (the exact 
copy of those recently established through- 
out Bankok by the King), surrounded by 
a_sea of tiny flames, beneath which 
glittered the inscription : 

“ PROSPERITY TO THE KING, AND TO THE 

Postan anp TELEGRAPH Unrox.” 

“That's what you might call ‘two 
words for myself and one for my neigh- 
bour,’ ” laughed the Consul ; “ but they're 
right, all the same, for these new tele- 
staph lines and local post-oftices are the 
best thing this King has done since he 
began to reign, and will simply be the 
making of th> country. I daresay he'll 
tell us something about them in_ his 
speech from the throne to-morrow 
mornping.”’ 

A little farther on, the steeple-shaped 


crown of Siam, outlined in twinkling spots. 


of light, stood out amid the great gulf of 
shadow like the tower of some enchanted 
palace. The houses of the Siamese nobles 
on either bank seemed to be all on fire, 
and even the ships moored in mid-stream 
lighted up the encircling darkness with 
tiery hulls and rigging, of which every 
>par and stay was ao line of quivering 
tiame ; while, high over all, the vast 
shadowy pagoda of the Wat-Cheng (Ele- 
phant Temple) towered up in the back. 
ground like a phantom giant, girdled with 
a starry belt worthy of Orion himself. 
But it was afterwares remembered by 
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the superstitious natives, with only too 
good reason, that the decoration which 
overhung the King’s own privuce yacht— 
an illuminated figure intended to repre- 
sent the sacred White Elephant—began 
suddenly to burn dim, grew paler and 
paler, and finally went out. 

As they advanced, the whole breadth of 
the dark river seemed alive with native 
boats, darting to and fro like fireflies ; 
and the sudden vision of all these swarthy, 
half-clad figures, and wild faces framed in 
shaggy black hair, flitting athwart the 
broad glare of light into the deeper gloom 
beyond, with strange grimaces and shrill 
impish cries, had quite an unearthly 
effect. 

Jack was in ecstasies with all that he 
saw; but the most splendid part of this 
wonderful pageant was still to come. 

They landed just below the palace, and, 
following the “drive” that skirted its 
eastern wall, saw on their Icft the long, 
low, many-pillared front of the cavalry 
barracks, standing out against the dark- 
ness in one endlcss colonnade of fire. 
But when they turned the corner and lost 
sight of this, only a few stray gleams of 
light twinkled faintly amid the great 
waste of blackness that lay between the 
royal palace and that of the Second King; 
and this sudden plunge from dazzling 
brilliancy into utter gloom intensified a 
thonsandfold the splendour of the mar- 
vellous spectacle that burst upon them as 
they passed through the great gateway. 

All the wonders of his favourite ‘ Ara- 
bian Nights’ scemed to the amazed boy 
to be revived at once. The countless 
turrets of the outer wall, the deep, low- 
browed archway, the flagstaff from which 
floated the blue and crimson banner of 
Siamese royalty, the stately buildings 
around the inner courtyard, the dainty 
little pavilion of white and gold upon the 
smooth greensward in its centre, the 
broad marble steps and chocolate-coloured 
pillars of the grand entrance, with its two 
guardian elephants of polished stone, were 
all one blaze of dazzling light, beneath 
which the glittering arcades of the great 
““ Wat-P’hra-Kao " temples, and the life- 
guard of lesser towers and cupolas around 
it, burst upon their eyes in one great 
wave of many-coloured fire. 

Through this glowing atmosphere ed- 
died ceaselessly a swarm of strange Eastern 
figures, more commonly seen in city slums 
than in kings’ palaces—for on this night 
of universal rejoicing the sacred precincts 
were open toall. Pigtailed, wooden-faced 
Chinainen, glancing slily to right and left 
through their narrow, oblique eyes; 
dusky, flat-featured women, reeking with 
cocoanut oil, and wearing huge straw hats 
upon their fuzzy heads, the coarse black 
hair of which was cut go short as to bristle 
like the spikes on ao garden wall; bare- 
limbed boatmen and fishermen, with huge 
cigars stuck behind their ears like a 
clerk’s pen; yellow-robed priests, with 
one arm bare to the shoulder, conspicuous 
by their shaven crowns and enormous 
palm-leaf fans; dapper little native sol- 
diers in white frocks and blue trousers ; 
and meagre, half-clad peasants from the 
rice-fields highe: up the river, with teeth 
black as ink from the constant chewing of 
betel-nut. Indeed, one glance sufficed to 
show Jack that every Siamese whom 
they passed carried in his pcuch-like 

2 (70 be continued.) Sarg 
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under-lip (distending it even beyond ita 
natural deformity) a huge morsel of tke 
traditional native delicacy, which is 1o 
every man in Siam what a “chaw o7 
baccy "is to an English bluejacket; ard 
the boy, who had been wondering why all 
the people that the. met were bleeding ut 
the mouth, now perceived that this un- 
pleasant effect was produced merely by 
the oozing-out of the bright-red betel- 
juice. 

So ended the first day of the great 
festival. 

At eight o'clock on the following morn- 
ing, the thunder of cannon from the 
palace, and from the native men-of-war 
anchored in front of it, told to all Bankok 
that his Most Sacred Majesty Prabaht 
Somdetch P’hra Paramendr Maba Chulahi- 
long-korn Klow, the Golden Toot and 
Lord of the White Elephant (King of the 
Universe in theory, and of “Siam, Laos, 
and Malaya” in fact) had attained his 
thirtieth year. 

The Royal Levée being fixed for noon, 
Jack Postlethwaite and his father pre- 
sented themselves a little before eleven at 
the United States Consulate, having ar- 
ranged to go up to the palace along with 
the American party, under the escort of 
General Van Cruller, who, as the leading 
member of the diplomatic body then pre- 
sent, was to be their spokesman in con- 
gratulating the King. As they had to 
drive in open carriages along three miles 
of very dusty road in evening dress or 
full uniform, with the wind right in their 
faces, and the thermometer at 101 in the 
shade, it may be imagined how nice and 
clean they all Icoked on reaching tho 
palace, or how thoroughly good-tempered 
they felt, and how perfectly they were in 
the mood for enjoying this festive day. 

But the spectacle which awaited them 
in the inner courtyard of the palace 
would have been an ample atonement for 
much greater discomfort. 

The vast paved quadrangle, which they 
had last seen as an islet of brightness 
amid the encircling gloom of night, was 
now flooded with the golden splendour of 
noon, and all ablaze with gay flags of 
every colour and every shape. High 
above all waved the jaunty crimson of the 
national flag, with its “ White Elephant,” 
and beside it the royal standard itself 
displayed its pagoda-shaped crown cm. 
broidered in gold within a deep-blue 
square upon a blood-red ground. All 
along either side of the entrance, the 
chocolate-faced Siamese Life-Guards--- 
arrayed in white helmets and frocks, and 
blue trousers with a white stripe down 
the side—stood like a row of French bon- 
bons wrapped in tissue-paper; and, far 
overhead, the gilded towers, and sculp- 
tured cornices, and many-coloured roofs 
of the great Buddhist temples rose against 
the hot, cloudless blue of the tropical 
sky. 

‘To the minor details of this wonderful 
panorama, however, Jack paid little 
attention, being fully occupied with the 
vast gilded pyramids that surged up in 
one glittering wave of gold heside the 
magnificent structure of the Wat-P*hra- 
Kao (the Westminster Abbey of Bankok), 
the stately front of which, inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl from top to bottom, 
kindled into one great rainbow beneath 
the glory of the noonday sun. 
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A STORY OF THE BRINE AND THE BREEZE. 


By Gorpon STaBLes, M.D., C.M., B.N.y 


Author of © In the Land of the Lion and the Ostrich,” “ The Cruise of the ‘Snow Bird," “ Our Home in the Silver West,” ete. 


IDNEY entered the woodland grounds 

nowhere near to the green avenue. 

He judged that it would be better to make 

a wide détour, and come upon the house 
from behind. 

It was a clondy night, but by no means 
dark in the open, for a full moon was 
straggling through the cumulus massed 
across the sky. 

No fear of being seen, for his clothes 
were dark. So he made his détour, and 
was advancing boldly enough, but in 
silence and with caution, when he saw a 
sight that at once seemed to freeze the 
young blood in his veins. 

Coming slowly towards him, but still 
about seventy yards away, were two tall 
figures all in white! 

“The ghosts!" he cried, almost aloud. 

But some instinct made him hide him- 
self, and he crept into a huge bush of broom 
that grew near by. 

He could see the ghosts coming steadily 
on towards him, 

At last they approached, and threw 
theinselves down Pside the very bush in 
which Sidney lay perdu. 

“Thia'll do, won't it, Bill?” 

“This’ll do, Bob.” 

Sidney pricked up his ears, 

Neither Bob nor Bill was a lady's 
name. 

Then one ghost struck a match, and as 
he held it to a black short pipe, Sidney 
could see his face, and a more cut-throat- 
looking and villainous countenance he 
had never yet beheld. 

“Well, matie,” -said Bill, “ we've 
fairly seared the countryside.” 

“Ay, that have we, Bill.” 

“Even the peeler keeps the house at 

night." 
. And well for him, 
mebbe. I'd think nod more o’ slittin’ his 
wizen than I would o’ skinning a 
potato,” 

“Hush, Bob, hush! I've never had 
warm blood on my fingers yet, and never 
will, I ‘opes.”” : 

“ Well, is it to be to-morrow night?” 

“ Ay, to-morrow mate,to-morrow. Sam 
will be down early wi’ the barkers, for the 
tiger must die, of course.” 

“ Ay, the tiger dies, and, mebbe, more'n 
the tiger."* 

“Tmove we cage the rest and ties ‘em 
in ther chairs till we searches the ‘ouse 
an@ makes off wi’ the boodle.” 

The burglars said much more to the 
pein and, little knowing there was a 

istanee close at hand, discussed their plans 


after smoking their villainous pipes 
ue, they denuded themselvesof their 
tobes, and, rising, glided away as 
they had come. 

mind was made up now. He 
tothe Grange at once, and boldly, 
‘Wek for audience with the hermit 


hid 


” Eyerything considered, it was a daring 
g; but the cause was good and 
i ont felt no fear. 


(With Mlastrations by ALYRED PE Anse) 


CHAPTER II.—-BEARDING THE LION IN HIS DEN. 


He approached the Grange. 

There was a lawn behind, and the light 
from a large, uncurtained French window 
was streaming broadly and clearly across 
it. : 

Sidney advanced. 

He would look in through here first. 

As he neared the casement he could see 
figures within, and just at that moment 
the most ravishing strains of violin music 
fell upon his ear that ever he had listened 
to. He could see the performer too, and 
knew he must be the hermit—a man of 
strange aspect and a certain wildness of 
manner as he played, that in some 
measure justified the popular opinion 
that he was a maniac. 

On a skin rug in front of the fire lay a 
dark-visaged, black-bearded man, though 
by no means bad-looking. He was play- 
ing with what appeared to be a huge leo- 
pard, Behind the musician's chair stood, 
with eager eyes and listening ears, a tall 
negro woman, and she completed the 
strange group. 

The music was so sweet, so thrilling, 
that Sidney, seized with a kind of reck- 
less abandon, drew close to the window, 
so that the light shone full on his face. 

In a moment the scene was changed. 

Growling low and angrily, the huge 
uncanny-looking animal raised itself, and 
made as if it would spring through tho 
window. But Sidney saw to his joy that 
it wa. held by a stout chain and collar. 

The swarthy man sprang to his feet. 

The nexzro woman screamed aloud. 

Down went the fiddle, and next moment 
the barrel of a pistol was pointed straight 
at Sidney's head. 

“ Throw up your arms, or you're a dead 
man!” 

Sidney was glad to do as told; then 
the hermit advanced and threw. open one 
half of the casement, his hand still on the 
pistol's trigger. 

“Who are you? 
Whom seek you?” 

“ Don't be afraid, sir, I-——"” 

“Afraid! Pah! I never knew what 
fear meant. Answer my questions, or 
my servant shall dig your grave. Youare 
a burglar?” 

“I am only a boy. I came on your 
grounds to-night for the first time, and 
now I come to do you a good turn. Sir, 
your life and property are both in 
danger!” 

The hermit lowered the pistol at once. 

“Come in, he said. “I see now that 
you are but a boy, but you are a brave 
one to come here to-night.” 

“It is well for you, sir,” said Sidney, 
as he entered the room, “that I have 
come.” 

Then he told him distinctly and clearly 
all he had heard and seen in the woods. 

The hermit sat in his chair all the time 
of the relation with knitted brows and an 
expression of intense interest. Nor did 
he for one moment remove those dark 
piercing eves of his from Sidney’s face 
until he had made an end of speaking. 


What do you here? 


He made but one remark then, and it 
could not have been a briefer one. 

“Humph!" That was all, but at the 
same time he stretched out his hand, and 
grasped that of the boy, and that grip 
might have been said to be a speaking 
one. It told of thankfulness and confi- 
dence at the same time, and Sidney knew 
this strange being believed all he said. 

Then once more their eyes met, the 
boy's and the man’s, and, in spite of him- 
self, Sidney felt strangely drawn towards 
this hermit of the wood. 

Somehow he seemed to have known 
hinn all his life. Was the man working a 
spell? The lad tried to shake off the 
influence, but it would not be discarded. 

He felt impelled to get up and stand 
for a few moments beside the hermit. 

“Sir,” he said, “something tells me 
that you and I are going to be great 
friends.” 

“Boy, you have already proved your- 
self a friend to me.” 

“But I seem to have known you, to 
have seen you before!’ 

“In a dream, perhaps. Yes, in a 
dream. But now I would think.” 

His eves are turned thoughtfully 
towards the fire, but his left hand is 
stretched mechanically towards the table. 

And now he grasps the violin and bow. 
Next minute, the most wondrous music 
wailed up from the instrument that 
ever Sidney had heard. At one time it 
was pensive, slow and mournful, and 
dying away in softest cadence. ‘The 
sounds did not appear to emanate from 
the violin at all; the melody was liquid, 
gaseous, it floated around, it filled the 
room. But next minute it was changed. 
Away flew melancholy, the violin poured 
forth a storm of sweet sounds, avalanches 
of harmonious chords—the instrument 
seemed mad, or the player. Was he but 
keeping pace with his thoughts ? Perhaps. 
But he put down the violin at last, and 
laughed merrily and loud. 

When he did so, the whole expression 
of his face changed and softened. He 
looked no longer the hermit or recluse, 
but the man of the world. 

“Let Nana loose,” he cried to the 
negro woman, who had stood near his 
chair like a statue all the while, only for 
ever rolling her eyes, which statues don’t 
do, only Dutch clocks. 

The monster Nana was larger than the 
biggest mastiff ever seen, but. yet in 
appearance like unto a huge, dusky, 
spotted cat. 

She purred aloud, too, as she came 
slowly towards her master. 

This purring somewhat reassured poor 
Sidney, who had felt, when the order for 
Nana’s release was given, that he should 
like very much to be inside a rat’s hole. 

The animal was an Indian cheetah. 

The hermit smoothed her, rubbing his 
beard across her brow, end she put her 
head on one side and returned the salute. 

“Now, Nana, look at that young gentle- 
man sitting there.” 
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Nana did so; her eyes flashed fire 
apparently, and she growled low and 
ominously. 

Sidney once more longed for the shelter 
of that rat's hole. 

“No, Nana, no. The boy is good, 
good. He is our friend. He is good, 
Nana, good.” 

The monster's whole aspect and expres- 
sion altered at once. Once more she 
began to purr, and now, advancing to 
Sidney's chair, she rubbed her great head 
against his knee and licked his hand, 
almost skinning it as she did so. Sidney 
smoothed her head and fondled her ears, 
and friendship’s compact was made, im- 
mutable and unchangeable. 

The hermit now spoke a few words in 
a foreign language to the negress, who 
immediately disappeared, returning in a 
very short time with a large tray, and 
coffee urn and cups, with delicious cake. 

Again the hermit smiled, and motioned 
to Sidney to draw his chair near to the 
table. 

Without an invitation the man on the 
skin rug got up and joined the party, and 
Nana put both her great paws on the 
table, and her expression became benign 
as she watched for cake. 


Strange, indeed, was the story Sidney 
had to tell his parents and Sybil on his 
return that night. 

Lamont himself was much interested, 
and, if the truth must be known, not a 
little proud of his son's daring. 

“ But, dear Sidney,’” Mrs. Lamont said, 
* you will take no more part in the affair, 
will you, dear ?”’ 

“Oh, mother, having begun I must see 
it out. Besides, the hermit trusts me 
so thoroughly, and I am to see abont 
police assistance early to-morrow.” 

“T think, dear,” said his father, “we 
may, trust our boy to do what is right and 
fair.” 

“Yes, Sidney,” he added, “we trust 
you.” 

Now Sidney had nothing but contempt 
for the cowardly country policeman who 
had given the gates of White Ladies 
Grange so wide a berth, so next day he 
went directly to the chief office in the 
neighbouring town, and, having received 
audience of an inspector, told all his 
story, and was highly complimented. 

“The burgiars,”’ said the officer, “are 
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part of a gang we have been looking for 
these many months. We'll have them 
now, please Punch, and thanks to you, 
my brave Ind. How old are you? 
Eighteen?” 

“No, sir, just turned sixteen.” 

“Why, you look far more manly than 
most boys of your age. Well, tell your 
friend the hermit he may expect us soon 
after dark. But we shall come stealthily 
to the back of the premises, one by one, 
in case our friends the burglars should 
suspect a plant.” 


It was evident the hermit dearly loved 
his pussy-cat, as he called Nana, for early 
in the evening she was taken below and 
locked up ina comfortable room. ‘“ Shoot 
you, would they?” said her master, as 
he bade her good-night. “Shoot my 
Nana! Why, if they did I would give 
them their own guns to eat.” 

Now, waiting or watching for burglars 
is not the liveliest kind of business at any 
time, but when it has to be done in the 
dark it is eeriesome work indeed. 

The inspector had brought four men 
with him, and these he stationed in the 
woods around the house, signals being 
arranged. He himself, with the hermit, 
his man, and Sidney, remained indoors 
near to a casement window on the first 
floor. This window was left open. 

Slowly, very slowly, the night wore 
away. 

The ingpector often looked at his watch 
by means of a glimmer of light from his 
dark lantern. 

Ten o'clock, eleven, twelve, and they 
come not. And now it is nearly one. 

Hark! The inspector grasps Sidney by 
the arm. ‘Sh!’ he whispers. 

There was a distinctly heard grating 
noise, emanating from the lawn casement 


window. It continued without intermis- 
sion for many minutes. Then there was 
a loud crack. 


“They have burst the window,” whis- 
pered the officer. A long silence ensued. 

They are listening to make sure no one 
has been alarmed. 

The sound now of soft footsteps and 
voices in low conversation. 

“They are inside,” said the officer, 
“ and now is our time.” 

He leant over the window, and next 
moment there was a sound as if a white 
owl had flown past. 

(To be continued.) 


Sooo eS 


Tu-whit-tu-whoo-o0-00 ! 

The same melancholy cry was re-echced, 
seemingly, from the woods. 

« Are you all ready, men ?”” 

How proud Sidney felt to be included 
in that bold word “men” |! 

“Yes,” said every one. 

“Then secure your truncheons to your 
wrists, and follow me.” 

The four policemen came simultane- 
ously from the woods. They had hung 
their bull’s-eye lanterns to their belts, not 
opening them till they reached the case- 
ment window. 

In they dashed with a rush, flooding 
the whole room with light. 

The burglars—four in number—were 
caught in front and rear; but evidently 
they did not mean to be captured without 
a struggle, and a terrible one it was. 
Revolvers were drawn and fired, there 
was the crashing of glass, howls of rage 
and pain, terrible imprecations and cries 
for mercy as villain after villain sunk on 
the floor overpowered by the awful 
truncheon charge of those who had law 
on their side. 

But high over the din of the fearful 
combat rose the wailing and caterwauling 
of the prisoner below. 

Yes, poor Nana felt sadly disappointed 
that she, too, had not been permitted to 
take a share in the fight. Had she been, 
one burglar, if not two, would have given 
his country no more trouble. 

The victory was most complete. - All 
four burglars were manacled and quiet 
enough now. 

Lamps were lit, and the hermit showed 
the kindness that was latent in his heart, 
for he now summoned his negress to 
bind up the wounds the men had received 
in the scrimmage. : 

One policeman was also hurt. He had 
received a bullet wound in the shoulder, 
but resolutely refused to have it seen to 
until those of the prisoners had been 
dressed. 

Before four o'clock that morning the 
burglars were securely lodged in gaol. 

But Sidney had made one sincere friend, 
and that was the hermit. 

For weeks, too, he found himself a hero 
in the eyes of everyone, and being a 
modest boy he felt his face grow hot as 
shopkeepers ran to their doors to point 
out to their customers the boy who trapped 
the burglars. 


WAEM. WORK ON THE CONGO. 


“(Twat is your Navy sword hanging up 
there, uncle, isn’t it?” 

My nephew was visiting me in my sea- 
port home; he had lately received the 
promise of a berth in the merchant service, 
and was longing for the day when he should 
be old enough to go to sea. 

“Yes, my lad, you’ve guessed right ; would 
you like to look at it?” I replied, as I un- 
hung and handed him the weapon. 

The youngster was delighted. He first 
tried its weight, and turned it over and over ; 
then he drew the blade, feeling its sharp 
edge, and running his eye careiul!y along 
the bright steel. 


By Georce ANDREW PaTTERSON, R.N., 
Author of “In West African Waters,” ete. 


I saw what he was after, so I said, “Ah, 
you won't find any blood-stains there; I 
have happily never killed a man with it.” 

The boy looked disappointed. The sword 
seemed to have lost half its interest, and 
presently he laid it down, with the remark : 
“ Then you never did any fighting, uncle, all 
the time you were in the Service ?” 

“Oh, I don't say that, boy.” I returned; 
“sailors often get a nasty bit of work 
picked out for them which brings in more 
kicks than ha’pence. Things don’t always 
turn out all right, but sometimes all wrong, 
and then it’s a case of right-about-face and 
get out of the hol2 as best one can. 


“Not long ago a naval brigade fell into 
a trap laid by Fodi Sali, a slave-raiding 
African chief; while quite recently the Queen 
herself decorated some sailors with the V.C. 
for their pluck in a similar fix. These little 
affairs nearly always come off in some out- 
of-the-way African river or creek, and, years. 
back, when I was on the Coast, I had to 
buckle on that sword for the same kind of 
work.” 

The eager look came back again over my 
nephew's face, and nothing would do but I 
must tell him all about it. 

“All right,” said I; “but you must bo 
patient and let me tell the story as it really 


happened. The fighting part will come along 
all in good time. 

“We were not long out from England, and, 
like most newcomers, the ship was stationed 
for a long spell of duty on the Gold Coast. 
Dreary work it was, for the most part at 
anchor, rolling from side to side, and hot 
weather into the bargain. To make matters 
worse, there was very little to eat, and before 
long there was nothing to put into a fellow’s 
mouth but the‘ navy.’ Then there was no 
going ashore for anybody; no, it is stop on 
board, stick to salt horse and fat pork, 
and get used to biliousness and cockroaches. 

“That being the state of affairs, you can 
imagine what a stir it made and what a 
relief it was when, after about eight months 
of it, the first news came up to us, as senior 
officer’s ship, that there was a chance of 
lively times being in store for us. There 
was to be an expedition against Congo 
Pirates. 

“ Pirates, you say? Yes, though not, per- 
haps, the sort you have in your mind. These 
were not cut-throat corsairs, roving the main 
under a flag of death’s head and crossbones, 
scuttling honest merchantmen, and blind. 
folding crews before making them walk the 
plank; but riverside Africans, who looked 
upon a wreck as a godsend, and who were 
always on the pounce to harass and plunder 
ships that got into difficulty. So, the year 
before, when an English schooner, while as- 
cendiny the Congo, ran upona sandbank, they 
attacked the vessel in her hour of need, and 
killed the crew, who stood up to defend their 
captain. 

“This was not the only charge against 
them; outrages upon our countrymen had 
become common, and the situation was 
growing serious. Our consul was simply 
laughed at and defied, natives thinking 
themselves perfectly secure against punish- 
ment amid the labyrinth of creeks that form 
the river's delta. Ah, that’s just where they 
made a mistake; they knew nothing of a 
certain smart steam-cutter that could yo any- 
where and do anything. And when the 
whole question was referred to our naval 
authorities for settlement, they desided to 
take all risks, and to hunt out and punish 
the pirates wherever they might be. 

“Tt was no easy task. Admiralty charts 
gave little or no knowledge of the locality 

concerned ; so it became of prime import- 
ance to obtain a map-plan showing the 
direction, depth, and other features of the 
numerous creeks, situation of so-called towns, 
together with any information bearing upon 
the case in hand; and the commodore 
ordered H.M.S. —— to obtain somehow, 
anyhow, but to obtain at all hazards, these 
preliminaries, so thit a plan of campaign 
might be formed ; and when all was ready, it 
shoald be Britons strike home, without such 
delay as would expose the whole squadron to 
the risk of fever. 

“Such were our orders. So we dropped 
down to the mouth of the Congo, and found 
it swirling out its brown waters into the 
blue sea like a river of pea-soup ; 80 furiously, 
too, that it was necessary t> keep on feeding 
our steamer with doses of tar, tallow, and oil, 
to spurt her inside. A large steam-launch 
had been forwarded from the Cape, to be 
employed with our own tiny steam-cutter on 
the important work of survey. I was told off 
for charge of these boats’ machinery, while 
carpenters set to work to fit iron plates 
around their sides as a protection against 
ballets. This done, visits were made to 
trading houses and important chiefs in the 
vicinity, our captain jotting down all par- 
ticulars day by day. He saw this affair spelt 
promotion if he played his game well. 

“At this time King Antonio sat on the 
‘stool,’ and was the great sovereign of the 
dominions around our anchorage at Shark’s 
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Point. The proper thing, therefore, was to call 
upon Antonio. It was ratherexpected to tind 
him not at home, for he had not carried out 
his obligations to put down piracy as he ought 
to have done according to an old treaty, 
or ‘book.’ An envoy was first forwarded 
with a present and kind inquiries after his 
health. As expected, he was out; for reply 
was brought back to the boats, ‘ King gone for 
bush’; but after a while a message arrived 
that the king would see us—I believe he had 
been hiding behind a tree all the while. So 
the party landed and walked to where the 
king sat in state, just outside the royal 
residence of cane and straw, upon an empty 
packing-case—a gin-case—spread over with 
a bit of cotton rag. His majesty sat in state, 
I say, attired in a loin cloth and post- 
captain’s old uniform coat, an attendant 
standing solemnly behind, holding a much- 
faded umbrella over his king's uncrowned 
head. An interpreter told the reason of our 
curiosity to see his majesty, and how we had 
to complain of his not having kept order in 
the river, and that we should look to him 
to use his power in suppressing piracy. He 
listened with apparent indifference, and 
only appeared to be eager about the amount 
of ‘dash’ he would get by promising to 
keep to the ‘ book.’ 

“That is a specimen of several introduc- 
tions to petty kings whi!e up the river. They 
all looked hard up, hadn’t a pair of trousers 
among the lot, but still would go in for 
African-English dress as far as possible; so 
they presented themselves in cast-off billy- 
cocks or top hats, old uniform coats, with 
perhaps a tin plate tacked on by way of 
medal, or dirty old linen shirts and no hats 
at all. However, they were wide awake 
enough and ‘all there’; you could see they 
knew more than they would tell. And so it 
turned out ; for, persuaded and threatened by 
turns, and liberally ‘dashed,’ some of them 
at length disclose valuable information, on 
the strength of which we are ready to begin 
our special work of survey in earnest. 

“So one evening boats are orderel to get 
away as soon as possible after midnight, in 
order to reach a certain creek by daybreak, 
and thussecurea long day forexploration. At 
dead of night, therefore, the sentry arouses 
those sleepers whom mosquitoes have not 
kept on the scratch. Each one takes a dose 
of quinine to keep away fever; and then 
goes about his own duty. It is a dangerous 
errand we go upon, so cutlasses and revolvers 
are placed in the boats, together with a full 
supply of food. Everything is silent as 


death, except for a faint moan now and again’ 


as breakers deh on the beach outside, miles 
away. Boats are alongside enshrouded in 
gloom; it is easy to tell that the machinery is 
all ready, for at several joints steam is fizzing 
and spluttering impatiently; but the 
engineer i3 in a dilemma, debating whether 
or not he shall take another sack of coals, 
fearing to overweight the boat on the one 
hand, and running short of fuel on the other. 
However, the point is finally settled, the 
last article is passed down over the side, ant 
we shove off from the ship’s dusky hu'l, 
under the direction of a native guide who 
professes to know the country. None of us 
seem disposed to talk, and smokers curl up 
in the softest place they can pic oat and 
light up to pass time away until daybreak. 

“Very soon grey dawn steals upon the 
sky, and there is a stir among the party, who 
shake themselves together and peer forth 
upon new views under such novel conditions. 
Weleft the ship in Egyptian darkness, only just 
able to detect the white malarious vapours 
overhanging jungle and brushwood of the 
river’s banks ; but with increasirg light, pro- 
jecting points become visible, mists disperse, 
and our way is made plain. 

“ Later on, as the sun begins to give usa 
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taste oi his quality, rough wraps are thrown 
aside, and wearers yawn and stretch them- 
selves into life; in some cases a rinse 
in a bucket and rough toilet are attempted. 
The sailors forward are delighted at being 
relieved from ship confinement and routine, 
and enjoy the change like boys released from 
school. They busy themselves in preparing 
tea or coffee for breakfast, working cordially 
with the stoker, who supplies their bonfire. 

“ The meal over, crockery is stowed away, 
things in general squared up, firearms looked 
to and placed ready for use, and an awning 
spread as protection against what promises 
to be a real tropical day. 

“By this time we are approaching the 
particular creek marked out for survey. We 
carefully sound around and note its entrance, 
in case a gunboat should be required later on; 
cast a final glance up and down before saying 
good-bye to the main river; and then dart 
into the creek. 

“A patent log is now thrown over astern, 
anda seaman placed inthe bows. He stands 
up on the boat's gunwale to swing the lead, 
and as it touches bottom he sings out the 
depth every minute to the surveying officer 
aft, with drawing-board on knee, who, by 
keeping his eye on a compass before him, is 
thus enabled to map down the direction and 
depth of stream, and jot down the site of 
any peculiar tree, rock, village, ete. A vil- 
lage or town is merely a coliection of huts 
in a clearing of the forest-bank, with banana 
trees and cultivated spaces around. We sce 
many of them as we flit past, almost noise- 
lessly, over the smooth creek ; no steamboat 
has ever threaded these secluded waters, and 
natives gaze in bewilderment. But we give 
them the go-by; they do not as yet divine 
our intentions, otherwise obstruction would 
be easy. A few trees would do the business 
and effectually bar our progress, for we are 
now amid the haunts of the piratical darkeys, 
and these villagers are they. 

«There is not much sign of animal life. 
A few monkeys are scared away; flocks of 
parrots fly oif screaming overhead; and an 
occasional splash draws attention toa receding 
alligator, which, half-buried and asleep, with 
one eye open, in the inky, oozy mud around 
mangrove roots, looked so much like a bit of 
cecayed tree that no particular notice of it 
was taken as we passed by. A creek in 
many places has the appearance of a mag- 
nificent crystal avenue through a dense 
forest, running away straight on end for 
miles sometimes, of one uniform width, no 
banks, perhaps, but branches lapping its 
glassy surface on either hand; at other 
times its sides are composed of millions of 
pestilent mangrove rcots, intertwining and 
decomposing in a fine, slushy mud. 

“Sometimes we, through being on the 
watch, catch sight of a canoe stealing along 
in dcnse shadow, long before its occupants 
espy as; but when they do, what a sheaveho 
there is, to be sure—a jabber and a scramble ; 
canoe at once shovts sideways among the 
bush, which closes behind the fugitives ; and 
by the time we reach the spot whence they 
vanished, not a trace of them is to be seen. 

“ Dinner-timer comes on. One of the crew, 
upon whom the lot has fallen to Le cook, has 
been busy in that capacity for the last hour. 
For the sake of convenience, on these expe- 
ditions one standing dish is usually adopted, 
styled ‘hot-pot,’ so called because everything 
goes into one saucepan, which is boiled on 
hot coals the stoker shovels out of the fur- 
nace-—we did not take the boats’ coppers. 
They fall to. A proper sailor aiways carries 
his knife slung around him, and fingers were 
made before forks; so they Robinson Crusoe 
it as best they can, tapping their mouldy 
biscuit on the gunwale to drive out the 
weevils and maggots that have taken up fur- 
nished lodgings therein. The meal is sup- 
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plemented by the usual allowance of two- 
water grog, officers aft meanwhile bestowing 
their attentions upon some snack done up 
overnight by the steward—a tin of Oxford 
sausages, some sandwiches, or, perhaps, a 
box of sardines fried upon the stoker’s 
shovel. 

“ All the time we continue our course; the 
creek, perhaps, becomes winding and irregu- 
lar—now wide and deep, and we feel sure we 
are all right, and, farther on, making us 
anxious when it narrows so much that 
branches flick across our faces. Among so 
many hundred twistings and turnings we are 
sometimes unlucky enough to enter some 
trumpery little ditch that leads nowhere in 
particular, though it promised well at first — 
it has no ‘go-to,’ the sailors say; so, after 
vainly trying this way and that way and 
every other way to extricate ourselves, we 
are obliged to do as Bones does when Banjo 
asks him a hard riddle—gib it hup. So we 
hark back, and make another shot to pick up 
the trail of the creek, flitting about like bees 
to improve the shining hour. And thus, 
pottering on and blundering, we congratulate 
our good luck if we get through at the other 
end and strike the river before dark, for even 
then, you know, we may have to make good 
thirty miles or more before reaching shelter 
aboard the ship. 

“Once we came near disaster during the 
survey. The steam-cutter, while piloting 
the launch up Melilla Creek, bumped on a 
snag—a tree broken off just under water. 
This was serious, the ship being ten miles 
away and we in a hostile country. The 
cutter soon began to fill, and had to be run 
ashore. Providentially an opening in the 
bank was discovered, and everybody, captain 
and consul included, put his pound on to 
haul the boat up high and dry for examina- 
tion, while an armed guard was posted 
around against possible attack. 

“A plank was found to be stove in, so, the 
furnace being emptied and steam blown off, 
the boat was heeled over for repair, when lo! 
there was no carpenter’s bag forthcoming ; 
it had been forgotten. However, the engineer 
in attendance robbed Peter to pay Paul, and 
tore off some of the lighter woodwork above 
water to obtain nails and material to patch 
up the bottom; a smearing of red-load on 
canvas was relied on to make the joint. 
When all was done and boat launched again, 
she was found to be tight as a bottle, and 
was sent back for permanent repair; while 
the launch proceeded on her exploring, 
emerging at sundown near Punta da Linha, 
close to a village built upon piles over a 
swamp as a protection against alligators. 

“This sort of work continues for a fort- 
night, then the consul considers the geo- 
graphy acquired sufficient for the purpose, 
and our special service comes to an end. 
Our captain is eager to get away, for the 
doctor has already two or three cases of 
fever on hand, and strict orders forbid a 
longer stay in the river than is absolutely 
necessary. So we heave round with the 
anchor, and put out to sea, in order that 
ocean breezes may revive our languid frames 
and dissipate sickness. 

“ After a fortnight’s sea cruise we returned 
to the river anchorage. Among the first 
news was that two officers on another cruiser, 
who had given occasional help during sur- 
veying operations, had died of fever and been 
buried at sea. Shark’s Point, opposite Ba- 
nana, had been appointed a general rendez- 
vous for the squadron, and one by one they 
dropped in. As soon as the commodore 
appeared, captains assembled in conference 
aboard the flag, and all ships forthwith 
began preparing boats for fighting condition 
and landing men. 

« The commodore then left his big ship to 
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take up quarters and fly his flag on a gun- 
boat, and, followed by other gunboats and 
all the armed boats, Melilla Creek was en- 
tered (where we met our accident), gunboats 
firing big guns right and left to clear the 
bush, in directions given by a signalman 
from the masthead. There was a lot of 
smoke, but I doubt whether much damage 
was done. We could not see more than a 
yard or two among the leaves, but darkeys 
peeping through the foliage would have us 
well in view. This was soon brought to 
light by an accident that happened to a gun- 
boat's officer. Scores of shells had been 
fired into the bush, and most people would 
have concluded nobody could be there; but 
some wily darkey was secreted there some- 
where, and as soon as ever the officer —he 
had jus‘ come up from the furnaces below 
for a breath of fresh air--showed his head 
above the side, down he dropped, shot, not 
with a bullet, but a bit of iron saucepan—a 
‘pot-shot’ indeed. He was in my line of 
fire, and had I been as high up in the world 
as he, instead of down in a cutter alongside, 
I might have heen served the same. 

“There was another casualty, not by 
actual conflict with the enemy, but through 
a lieutenant rashly attacking a bottle of 
Bass’s ale with his sword instead of a cork- 
serew—doctors said he would lose an eye; 
while my own hammockman, poor fellow, 
was capsized in the dark while returning to 
the ship, swirled away by the raging current, 
and never heard of more. iam inclined to 
think the darkeys had the best of it that 
day. True, we destroyed several villages, but 
then sticks and leaves are cheap in an 
African forest, and the natives had their 
huts up again the next week. 

“ Attention was then turned to Luculla 
Creek, on the opposite side of the river. This 
was 80 narrow, so hidden by the foliage, that 
we had not detected it during exploration, 
but were informed of its existence by a 
Portuguese guide lent to our forces from one 
of the wading houses. So it was a case for 
small boats, while the gunboats lay off in the 
river and threw shells and rockets over our 
heads to clear the course as we advanced up 
the creek. Here I was in the greatest funk I 
think I was ever in in my life, for when just 
about to enter, with four heavy armed boats 
crowded with men hanging on behind, and 
we stoking up all we knew to keep steam and 
get along, my stoker reported his firebars 
were dropping down one after another through 
the fierce heat—perhaps they were a tritle 
short besides. It was no fault of mine, but I 
knew the service well enough to know some- 
body would have to hang for it. I saw court- 
martial before me; perhaps, as it was war 
time and martial law in force, I might be shot 
straight away. So, as I said, I was in a blue 
funk, but kept a stiff upper lip and said 
‘nothing to nobody,’ except to whisper to the 
stoker to hold on as long as ever he could, in 
the hope of something turning up. They say 
everything comes to him who waits, and I 
believe it —if you can only wait long enough ; 
for, oh, joy! the creek gradually became so 
narrow that the boats got jammed all of a 
heap among branches, roots, spiders, ants, 
and such like. So tow-ropes were let go, each 
boat pushed and poled for itself as far as 
possible, and then turned out its cargo to 
wade ashore as best they could. This was 
my chance; it must be now or never. So I 
ordered the fire to be raked out, cobbled up a 
temporary arrangement of fire-bars, and 
lighted up again almost before the launch 
officer understood what was going on. 

“Meantime the force had landed; the 
marines formed up, and gave darkeys notice 
to quit by firing three rounds to clear the 
cover around, while seamen, led by friendly 
guides, fired surrounding villages, sliced down 


banana trees with cutlasses, and broke up 
canoes, 

“Our Portuguese, having led us to the 
hostile chief's abode, was now an idle man, 
lounging on one of the boats’ gunwales, but, 
some local i f.rmation being rcquired by the 
landing party ashore, he was hurriedly sent 
for. It proved to be his last journey, for he 
never came back. While on his way to the 
front, a scaman, noticing the long bull grass 
rustling about a good deal, imprudently dis- 
charged his rifle, and the ball pierced the 
poor guide’s heart. No times these for 
ceremony. I thought there must be bad news 
as I heard word passed down to the boats for 
astretcher, but meanwhile the guide breathed 
his last gasp, so the next demand was fora 
spade, and, while I was repairing damages 
on the quiet, a hole was hastily dug in the 
African forest; in half an hour burial was 
over, and the forces withdrew. 

“During the progress of hostilities the 
centre of fighting gradually advanced up 
river. It was not thought prudent to order 
the big ships to the higher anchorages, and 
the gunboats rendezvoused at Punta da 
Linha, thirty miles up. When, therefore, one 
evening, after a laborious day in one of the 
creeks, the boats emerged into the river, they 
were ordered to find shelter on the gunboats, 
so as to be all ready at daybreak for another 
go in. Gunboats were consequently over- 
whelmed with newcomers, who had to put up 
with whatever they could get in the way of 
accominodation. Upon reaching my _ ap- 
pointed vessel, I put best leg foremost and got 
in over her stern, in hope of securing a few 
seraps and shake-down on a mess-locker. 
But, alas ! even these crumbs of comfort were 
not forthcoming; she was already crowded 
out. It was getting late, and, seeing there was 
nothing else for it, I took up a horizonta! 
position on her small steerage deck, having 
for company a score of other unfortunates, a 
couple of pumps, and a swarm of buzzing 
musquitoes. Ah, what a night that was! I 
longed as I never longed before for daylight 
to release me to my boat again. For service 
like this ‘hurd lying’ money is sometimes 
served out; Iam sure we deserved it, but 
none ever came our way. 

“At various points landing parties were 
put ashore. They had all their work cut out 
to make headway, up to the knees in mud 
and morass, holding rifles and ammunition 
over their heads while wading across creeks 
alive with alligators. They burst in upon 
King Anazanza’s town, burnt his two-storey 
palace, and destroyed all cultivated crops 
around. One, Manuel Vacca, was regarded 
as the head of the piratical marauders; he 
had given us trouble years before the present 
occasion, and had been sent prisoner to 
Ascension. Some thought he would give a 
lot of trouble again, as there were rumours 
about of his having a battery of guns 
mounted; but when the party had worked 
through the bush and advanced at the double 
on his town, his followers offered a poor 
resistance, and then fled. 

“And, my boy, that about wound up the 
fighting for that time. It was considered to 
be a successful expedition, for there is always 
risk of ambuscade in such warfare, and our 
loss was trifling, one killed and six wounded. 
It is, of course, necessary to punish pirates, 
and the week’s work was a rough-and-ready 
way of teaching them a lesson. They never 
imagined our sailors would risk fever and all 
the other dangers ; but this opened their eyes, 
and they saw they were no longer safe in their 
most secluded creeks. I was on the station 
for two years afterwards, and trading vessels 
were allowed to go up and down the Congo 
without hindrance of any sort.” 


[THE END.) 


Some Indian Devotee?—S¢e ns-t page. 


J ‘any centuries before the commencement 
i of the Christian era, India was re- 
nowned for its sages and devotees—men who 
had set themselves apart from the world, 
and who sought to obtain supernatural powers 
here, and eternal! bliss hereafter, by practising 
the severest austerities and subjecting them- 
selves to the most terrible penances. 

There can be no doubt whatever that from 
the earliest ages occult arts have been known 
to and practised by a limited number of men 
in the East, and that the knowledge of these 
arts has been jealously guarded and carefully 
handed down from genc ration to generation. 
There have, of course, been countless im- 

stors who have claimed to possess occult 

nowledge and supernatural power, and have 
tried to substantiate these claims by the dis- 
play of more or less clumsy tricks, such as 
the cup-and-saucer, cigarette-paper, and cup- 
board miracles which made a sensation in 
India some years ago. But, after allowing 
the widest possible margin for successful 
trickery and sleight-of-hand, there rema‘n 
numbers of well-authenticated facts which 
tend to prove, beyond any reasonable doubt, 
the existence of powers which, to an immense 
majority of mankind, seem not only inex- 
plicable, but altogether supernatural. 

One of the facts above referred to is 
recorded by Dr. Honigberger, who was 
Physician to the Court of Lahore when 
Runjeet Singh ruled over the Punjab. He 
tells us that yogi named Haridas, after 
voluntarily falling into a trance in the 
presence of the Maharajah and his Court, 
was carefully buried in a garden outside the 
city of Lahore. For forty days strict watch 
was kept over the grave; and at the expira- 
tion of that time, the yogi was exhumed, 
cold, stiff, and unconscious, but was gradually 
restored to animation by applying warmth 
to the head, and friction to the body, while 
forcing air gently into the lungs. 

It may, perhaps, be uig2d that this was a 
cleverly contrived piece of imposture; but 
the old Lion of the Punjab was not one on 
whom tricks could be played with impunity. 
He would have made short work of any 
detected impostor, or any person who had 
abetted a deception of this kind. 

There are more than three million devotees 
in India, most of whom are really yogis, 
though they are sometimes styled fakirs or 
dervishes. But these latter are entirely 
different from the yogis, and are of com- 
paratively modern origin. A fakir is one 
who is vowed to a life of poverty, and a 
dervish (from the Persian darursh, a door- 
sill) is one who begs from door to door. 
Both fakirs and dervishes are not only 
devotees, but religious fanatics, often of a 
dangerous kind, regarding all those who are 
outside the pale of Islam as the lawful prey 
of true believers. It is a favourite exercise 
with them to march along, shouting at the 
top of their voices the Isami Ilahi, or Seven 
Attributes of the Almighty. Often and 
cften, in the dark and bloody days of the 
Indian Mutiny, have these shouts been the 
signal for a murderous attack on the Firinghi 
Kafirs. 

The first recorded contact of Indian yogis 
with the inhabitants of Europe was during 
the Macedoniaa invasion of India, more than 
two thousand years ago. We are told that 
a naked yogi, whose rame is given as 
Dandamis, scornfully repelled the messengers 
who were sent to summon him before 
Alexander the Great, bidding them “Go, 
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tell your master Dandamis has no need of 
anything that is yours, and therefore will not 
go to you; but if you want anything from 
Dandamis, come you to him!” 

To come down to more modern times, the 
eccentric Joseph Wolff thus describes his 
interview with a yogi: “ Wolff went also with 
Mr. Wilson to see one of the celebrated 
Yoghees, who was lying in the sun in the 
street, the nails of whose hands were grown 
into his cheek, and a bird's nest upon his 
head.” 

All yogis are alike in being very lightly 
clad,* and besmeared with clay and ashes, 
while their foreheads are marked with the 
powdered sandalwood stripes of Shiva, or 
the white and red trident of Vishnu. Such 
garments as they wear are usually tinged 
saffron or dyed brown, and their hair is 
generally long and matted. But some of 
them are sleek and prosperous in appearance, 
while others are the most miserable objects 
imaginable. Of the latter, some pass their 
whole lives in iron cages, the floors and sides 
of which are sometimes, by a refinement of 
self-torture, studded with iron spikes ; others 
stretch themselves on platforms bristling 
with sharp nails; others again load them. 
selves with iron chains, riveted to massive 
iron collars, or wear a framework of iron 
bars perpetually round their necks, or expcse 
themselves to torture by fire or by the fierce 
rays of an Indian sun. 

But there are forms of self-torture which 
are independent of any outward appliances. 
The yogi sometimes ruises one or both of his 
arms above his head, and retains that 
position until the limb becomes perfectly 
rigid, and shrinks until it looks more like 
the withered branch of a tree than human 
flesh; or he keeps his fist clenched until 
the nails actually pierce and grow through 
the palm of his hand! A more comic form 
of self-torture is practised by some devotees, 
who tie their hands and feet together until 
the body is like a badly made hoop, and 
trundle themselves along in this unpleasant 
posture until their backs are first excoriated, 
and ultimately become quite hard and horny, 
like the hide of a rhinoceros. 

Our illustrations represent six types of 
present-day religious devotees. Place aux 
dames! No. 1 is a yogini, or female devotee. 
Her scanty garment (a single strip of 
coarse cotton fabric) is supplemented by 
strings of large beads, with amulets sus- 
pended here and there, while the striped 
searf round her loins would seem to indicate 
a lingering touch of coquetry. This is, 
however, contradicted by the lady’s hair, 
which has evidently been untouched by 
comb or brush for a considerable length of 
time. In her right hand she bears a minia- 
ture trident, the favourite weapon of Vishnu, 
and in her left an earthen jar containing 
water from the sacred river Ganges. 

No. 2 is a stalwart yogi, whose well- 
nourished body and capacious begging-bowl 
teatify that his mortification of the flesh is 


© The Greeks called them gymnosophists—naked 
gnges, 


not carried to excess. His iron anklets and 
the chains slung over his shoulders jingle 
as he strides along, without putting him to 
unlu: inconvenience. He has a in 
his right hand, while a short but formidable 
staff rests against his shoulder. A closer 
inspection shows that the holy man is 
adorned with earrings! On the whole, he 
appears to be an easy-going and somewhat 
danditied devotee. 

No. 3 also bears rosary and staff. His 
nose and forehead are besmeared with ashes, 
the latter having a spot of red paint just 
above the eyebrows. His one garment is 
apparently clean, and he wears a pair of 
wooden sandals, while his throat and wrists 
are decorated with necklaces and bracelets. If 
this were all, the holy man’s appearance 
would be somewhat commonplace ; but his 
hair amply redeems him from this. For at 
least twenty years it has been untouched by 
comb or scissors, and it hangs to his feet in 
long matted locks, horribly suggestive of 
the disease known to medical men az Plica 
Polonica. 

We now come to the self-torturers. No. 4 
wears a framework of iron bars securely 
riveted round his neck, so that it cannct be 
removed except by saw or file. It is 
impossible to say for how many years the 
poor fellow has worn this unpleasantly stiff 
collar, but one can imagine what torture it 
must have inflicted in the first few years of 
his self-imposed penance. However, he 
seems in fairly good case; and the white- 
ness of his face is due, not to ill-health, but 
to a thick coating of wood-ashes. 

At first sight, No. 5 appears to be a rather 
comfortable old gentleman, seated in an easy 
attitude, and amusing himself with a little 
tom-tom, or native drum. But on looking 
more closely, we observe that his face is 
furrowed by deep lines of pain; and poised 
on his bare, closely cropped head, we see an 
earthen dish, or handy, filled to the brim 
with sticks of red-hot charcoal! Equipped 
with this horrible headgear, the miserable 
wretch parades the streets, beating his little 
drum and collecting alms from the passers- 


y- 

No. 6 is of a more ascetic type—lean and 
hollow-eyed, with a leopard-skin slung over 
his shoulder, and a coarse blanket round his 
loins. There is nothing abnormal about his 
left arm and hand; but we notice that the 
right hand is tightly clenched, while the 
arm is withered and shranken. It is not 
until we look at the back of this poor fellow’s 
hand that we realise its horrible condition. 
Sticking out above it are his finger-nails, 
which, during years of unspeakable misery, 
have slowly grown and worked their way 
through skin and flesh, until they com- 
pletely transfix the palm of his hand! It is 
difficult tc realise the iron resolution which 
could enable @ man to endure this lingering 
and horrible torture—not for hours or even 
days, but for months and years. However 
misguided he may be, one cannot help 
feeling pity fur a man who thus sougiat to 
accomplish his own salvation by voluntarily 
undertaking a life of agony and martyrdom. 


HAVE got a great deal of amusement out 

of watching the monkeys when I have 
been sketching in the Zoo. Their artfulness 
and cunning strikes one at first—at least it 
did me when I was studying the Japanese 
ape in the keeper's private room. She would, 
when I happened to get near the cage, 
suddenly thrust out her long arm to try and 
grab me, and had I been in close quarters 
with the ape I should have suffered severely, 
for a monkey’s teeth and jaws are very 
powerful. Richardson, the keeper, showed 
me where his arm had been lacerated some 
twenty years ago by a monkey which sud- 
denly turned vicious, having hitherto been 
quite docile, when he was cleaning out the 


Japanese Ape. 


cage. He nearly lost his arm through it, 
and was laid up for some months. 

The experience of the keepers is that, when 
young, monkeys are docile and easily trained 
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PART I, 
and become quite affectionate, but as they 
grow older they get bad-tempered and savage, 
and cannot be depended upon. But, then, 
allowances must be made for the teasing 
they receive at the Zoo; for I am sorry to 
say that I have seen boys behave very badly 
to them, pricking them with pins, poking 
them with sticks, and annoying them past 
endurance. Sally, the chimpanzee, who 
lived for more than eight years in the Gar- 
dens, never became vicious—but then her 
keeper was always near to see that she was 
not ill-treated; and the chimpanzee now 
there, though not nearly so large an ape as 
Sally was, is only too glad to be taken out 
of its cage by its keeper; and the way she 


clings around his neck and makes a cooing 
noise when he returns after a short absence, 
tells one that this ape is not only tame but 
affectionate. Even batoons may, with care, 
become intelligent and tame, as the drawing 
of the one trained by Davis, a signalman in 
South Airica, shows. This baboon was 
taught by him to work the levers at the 
signal-box, and be of almost as much use as 
& mate. 

There are three species of baboons now in 
the Gardens. The largest is the Anubis, and 
I have given sketches of this on> asleep and 
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awake. He has a way of fixing himself up 
which strikes us as most uncomfortable. He 
hitches his toes and fingers into the wire- 
work of his cage, and falls off to sleep in this 
strained attitude. The Chacma is much 
smaller, and there are two quite juvenile 
Arabian baboons from Somaliland. This 
couple are amusing little “ cusses,” scarcely 
still a moment, always displaying their 
acrobatic abilities ; but they get very irritated 
if you look at them, and while I was trying 
to sketch them they would, when they 
realised that my eves were upon them, show 
their teeth and make a curious noise in their 
throats, which clearly meant, “ Wi at are you 
staring at?’’ A Chacma baboon was kept by 


The Keeper of the Chimpanzee. 


Le Vaillant as a sort of taster, so thst when 
he came across strange foods the monkey 
was first offered the new dish, and if he 
refused to eat the rest of the party declined 
it. 

Monkeys are constantly tamed by natives 
and residents where they are found, and all 
travellers agree that they are affectionate and 
clever, and make most interesting pets. 
Performing monkeys are common in India 
and other countrics, there being regular 
theatres for them to act in. That they are 
mischievous no one who has kept one can 
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deny. A friend told me that one he had the Zoo at one time who would, if it obtained ingly inquisitive, and while I am sketching, 
on one occasion got away into a neighbour’s a match, collect a‘ heap of straw, strike the if I get within reach, I often find a hand put 
through the bars to lay hold of the sketch- 
book. Like babies, everything goes to their 
mouths, to be at once torn to pieces if not 
eatab My attempts at taking “ snap- 
shots” in the house by placing the lens 
against the cage, and in such a way that the 
wires do not obstruct the view, have gener- 
ally been frustrated by a monkey at once 
coming up to examine the strange machine, 
and getting right in front of the camera. 
They cannot resist investigating anything 
which comes in their way, and when Darwin 
placed a snake in a paper bag in one of the 
cages the monkeys, frightened as they are at 
snakes, could not resist peering into the bag, 
though the sight struck terror in them each 
time. Monkeys in captivity take strong likes 
and dislikes to their fellows as well as to 
people. Ihave made a eketch of the chim- 
panzee, the Wanderoo, and the black ape 
together. These three all live in the same 
cage, and the Warderoo and chimpanzee 
are very friendly, the ape allowing his small 
friend to eat of his food, and in return the 
Wanderoo searches through his patron’s fur, 
a peculiarity I shall have something more to 
say about presently. But the black ape, 
though on good terms with the Wanderoo, 
has ever to be on his guard against the 
chimpanzee, for if the large ape caught the 
black one I fear the latter would suffer. 

You can always please the chimpanzee 
tickling it, and it is very amusing to 
its pleased expression as your fingers touch 
its body. Monkeys hate to be ridiculed, and 
I know of nothing so irritating to them as to 
make grimaces at them. Even looking at 
them, as I haye said, when studying them, 
annoys them, 


The Railway Man's Assistant. 


garden, and climbing into two pear-trees shook _~ match and, setting fire to it, dance around the 
all the fruit down before it was ripe, tothe bonfire, On bank holidays this monkey had 


Anubis Baboon Awake. 


In the Monkey House it becomes necessary 
to chain up some of the larger monkeys, to 
prevent them injuring their smaller neigh- 
bours. Yet, savage as the prisoner may be 
to most of its co-dwellers, it will be perfectly 
friendly with some quite small monkey, 
allowing it to nestlé close in cold weather, 
and showing unmistakably its pleasure in its 
youthful society, I have watched a large 
Rhesus give itself up to the pleasure of 
Anubis Baboon Asleep. having its fur searched through by a small 

monkey. This minute investigation of the 
annoyance of the owner, and the pecuniary to be put in the private room, to be out of the skin is a distinct act of friendship, and the 
vexation of my friend, who had to pay forthe way of temptation, lest this habit should idea that vermin is the quest does not, so 
damage. There was a brown Capuchin in endanger the house. Monkeys are exceed- the keepers tell me, explain the occupation 
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which appears to take up so much of a hand and arm. I always watch with amuse- 
monkey’s time in the Zoo. I have watched ment the satisficd resignation of the monkey 


Black Ape, Wanderoo, and Chimpanzee. 


who is being looked through, and the in- 


the keeper call a very friendly pig-tailed 
cv tel of tense earnestness of the searcher. I have 


monkey to him and tell “Jack” to search 


An Act of Friendship. 


tried to depict it in the drawing I call «An 
Act of Friendship.” 


for fleas on his hand, and the moukey at once 
began turning over the hairs on the keeper's 
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Many monkeys wear a pathetic melan- 


choly expression, which is very noticeable 


mv or DEE 


FRED 


when they are in repose, as they then lose 
their cunning and mischievous expres- 
sions, which they have when on the qui 
rive. 

The same thing amuses them for a very 
brief space, and it is obvious that monkeys, 
like very young children, lack the power of 
concentration. If one monkey makes a 
capture of a flower or feather from a lady's 
bonnet, the amusement derived from pulling 
it to shreds with. teeth, hands, and feet is 
very momentary ; the finery is passed from 
the mouth to the hands or feet, and is then 
dropped and apparently forgotten. Yet they 
remember people, and the owners of monkeys 
who have given them to the Zoo are always 
recognised, even after a considerable interval, 
as Romanes mentions in connection with the 
Cebus he borrowed from the Gardens to 
study, who would at once come to the bars of 
the cage on seeing the Professor long after it 
had been returned to the Gardens. 

I watched one the other day which had 
been given a piece of looking-yglass. He 
took it up casually, and then, catching sight 
of something in it, looked with great intent 
and a puzzled earnestness into the mirror ; 
but clearly the monkey didn’t understand 
this reflection of himself, and turning it 
yound he searched about in’a petulant way 
during the brief time he was interested ; then 
cast it aside and tried to bury it in the straw. 
Audubon showed a South American monkey 
the portraits of a cat and a wasp, at both 
of which the monkey was much frightened ; 
whereas on seeing the painted picture of a- 
grasshopper and a beétle, its natural food, it 
precipitated itself towards the picture, as if 
to seize the object there represented. 

(To b2 co.stinued.) 
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Co re time ago ~ was asked by a querist of 
\) the “ B.O.P.” to give directions for the 
construction of a telegraph instrument, and 
the subject comes so naturally after the last 
article on making a galvanomcter that I 
think, if ever, now is the time. There are, I 
have no doubt, plenty of readers who will 
like to know how to construct one, and the 
more so as the telephone, which is its only 
rival, is very much more complicated, and 
requires more skiil to make; so that those 
who are not up to that, may content them- 
selves with the telegraph. After all, the 
telephone has not yet come into gencral use 
along the railways, and from town to town, 
though in large towns it is pretty generally 
taken up. And I have my doubts whether 
it will ever oust the telegraph from its 
present position, for it is not nearly so likely 
to give an infallible message, owing to the 
indistinctness of some voices when heard 
through it at a considerable distance, whereas 
the telegraph is the same for all voices ! 

I said on starting that the present was the 
time for this article, and some readers may 
like to know why. Well, practically the tele- 
graph instrument is simply a galvanometer of 
a vertical form, attached to wires, so that it 
can be worked from any distance, and telling 
its message by the movements of the needle, 
instead of the strength of the current. Of 
course the instrument requires certain modi- 
fications, but if you succeeded in making the 
yalvanometer, it will not take you very lonz 
to make a similar arrangement with the 
additional parts of the telegraph tacked on 
to it. 

You will easily understand that if you 
arrange with another correspondent that a 
movement of the needle to the right means 
one letter end a movement to the left means 
anothe>, by making an arrangement by 


Fig. 1. -Mrtiup or Conxectine TI RATIL 
IssTRUMENT, BaTreny, AND KryBuatp. 

p, keyboard; , battery ; 1 

; D, upper bridge over keys ; 


N, Deedle instrument ; 
left and right ke! 
lower plate under keys, 

‘The outside arrows show direction of current when 
the right-hand key is depressed, aud the inner arrows 
show the course of the curreut wheu the left-hand key 
is depressod. 


means of which you can make the needle go 
either way at will, you will have constructed 
a method of communicating with him at a 
distance. This is easily accomplished in 
the telegraph by availing oureelves of the 
fact that, when th: current goes round the 
needle in one direction, it deflects it on one 
side, and when it gocs round in the opposite 
direction, it deflects it on the other side. To 
do this at will, we have to construct a special 
attachment to the galvanometer, and this is 
practically the only way in which any differ- 
ence of construction is called for. 

Ta fig. 1 you have the whole arrangement 
for one instrument. ws is the needle of the 
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PART I. 
instrument, B is the battery, and Pp is the 
keyboard, to change direction of current at 
will. The action of this keyboard is as 
follows : 

The two keys R and xz are made of brass 
spring, attached at their ends to the board 
by means of screws, co that, as long as they 
are left to themselves, they are in contact 
with the brass wire marked p, but when the 
ends are pressed down by the fingers, they 
are in contact with the brass strip ©, and 
completely out of contact with the top brass 
wire. Now, suppose the zine end of the 


LINE 


Fig. 2.—Metiop oF Coyser ring Two Ixstre: 


WIRES. 


iu cles 


you take the trouble to follow the course of 
the currents, you will find that similar results 
attend the depression of either key of either 
instrument, a’s being worked by B's battery, 
and vice versd. I have only drawn one of 
the four possible cases in the figure, to avoid 
confusion. 

The gencral construction of the apparatus 
has been pretty well made evident by what 
I have said, but a further account of its 
practical details is neccssary. You will find 
the front of the exterior of the instrument 
portrayed in fig. 3, and the interior in fig. 4. 


\ 
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TR FOR A DOUBLE LINE. 


4, B. instruments at ends of line; n, 1, right and left keys; 2, ¢, zine and carbon of battcrics, 


battery is connected with the top wire p, 
and the carbon end of the battery is con- 
nected with the strip of brass rE, the telegraph 
being connected with the two ends of the 
springs, as shown in the picture. Now, 
suppose the righ’-1and key is put down, so 
as to be out of ntact with the top bar and 
in contact with t!¢ bottom strip. Then the 
course of the outside arrows will show you 
the direction of the current —viz. from the 
carbon end of the battery to the key, and 
along it to the needle coil, down the other 


side, along the other key, and back to the’ 


zinc end of the battery by the other wire. 
But if the left-hand key is put down, the 
current will go the other way ; starting from 
the carbon, as before, it goes along the lower 
strip of brass, as shown by the arrow, to the 
left-hand key, then up this to the needle 
coil, round in the opposite direction to the 
one taken before, and back to the other end 
of the battery, vid the right-hand key and 
the top bar, as shown by the top arrow. 
The course this time is thus marked by the 
inner arrows. 

We will now consider the case of two 
instruments, one at each end of a line. If 
you look at fig. 2, you will see that when the 
right-hand key of the left hand instrument 
is put down the current will go from the 
carbon end of the battery up to the key, 
along it, and up to the line wire, along this 
to the other instrument, down to the left- 
hand key of that one, across to the other key 
and up to the coil, round the coil and back 
to the Icft-hand needle, round the coil of 
that, and down to the zinc of the battery, 
vid the left-hand key; the depression of the 
key R of the left instrament thus moves both 
needles. This is a great advantage, as not 
only the receiver, but the sender also, sees 
the message sent, and the sender therefore 
knows that he is sending it correctly. It 


The arrows show direction of curreut when the key n of a's iustrument is put down, 


This latter is a sectional illustration. From 
this you will see that there are two needles 
in the galvanometer part, and the keyboard 
is connected with it, and forms the base of 
the whole thing. 

The first thing to do is to make the needles. 
These can be simply two pieces of watch 
spring, first softened and drilled, and then 
cut to the right shape, hardened, and cleaned, 
as was described in the article on galvano- 
meters (sce p. 685 of the August part of this 
year). These have to be fastened on an 
axis made of a sewing needle of rather large 


Fic. 3.—FRONT oF ExTenion oF TELEGRAPHIC 
INSTRUMENT, 


1, bridge on whiehtend of axle is 
e}5: 0, wire bridge over keys; T. 
late under keys, 


N, needle : 8, 5, sto 
supported : 
brace conta 


proportions, with the point cut off. which 
is supported between two bridges, one in 
front of, and the other inside, the case. 
This latter | ridge can be fixed to the back 
of the bobbin on which the wire is wound, 
and the former to the front of the case by 
means of screws through the ends. 
(To b2 geatinass. 
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INEXPENSIVE “BOY'S OWN” WRITING DESK. 


Br “A Bor.” 
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ome of my realers may find that the construction 
\) of the “Secretary and Bookcase" is too elaborate 
8 piece of work for them to undertake, or that a smaller 
and leas cxpensive case would be more convenient, and 


Fig. 1. 


for their benefit I introduce the “ Boy's Own Writing 
Desk.” 
The construction of this desk is very simple, there 


Fra. 3. 


7 ne frame to buill, no drawers to make, and o9 
iuuivace joints or angles to form. 


ials ure casily ubtained, anit at small ex- 


pense, ‘They consist of 5U feet of I-inch plank (each 


Plunk being 12 inches wide), 10 feet of }-inch material 
10 inches in width, and a box of 2-inch screw nails 
Your first step is to cut the sides. They are 6 feet in 
length, and shaped as fig. 1, the outer side of each plank 
being finished as in B, fiz. 1. The pattern is first markel 
with peucil, then with the point of your knife. Follow 


es 


Fia. 3. 


alon: the line alrcaty traced, cutting to the depth of 
Linch or Pinch ; then on the outer side of the seroll, 
cut at an angle of 45°, forming the groove which vut- 
lines the pattern 

Feet are attacliol to the front edge of cach side, atl 
are slupel us in fig. 2,and can be glued in position. 
You must now cut three pieces, 36x10, These are for 
the slielves,aud are set in between the sides ut c, D, aul 
x, fig. 1, being placel one inch from the front aud one 
from the rear, and fastened with screws from the 
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outsnic. Another picce, 36x11, ix set iv at F, being 
level with the front and one inch from the back. Thu 
shelf at G is 7 inches wide and that at u is 5, and in 
patting these shelves in place care must be taken to 

ave them perfectly level. 

The top, or head-piece, may be made of the share cf 
Aor Bin fj ; a willanswer nicely if 2 {s too difficult 
to cut, but if you have a Lcybole- or bandsaw B is 


m 


ean, cut, and adds greatly to the appearance of the 
les 


This head-piece is placed co that the lower edge of it 
will be }inch below the top of the shelf at H, so, in 
taking measurements, measure from top of side-board 
to ceutre of board forming top shelf. 

The cover, or front of the desk, is 1286, and is made 
to fit below and level with the lower side of £; it is 


— 


Fic. 5. 
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attached to the lower si leo: & by two small hinges (4, 
fig. 4), which are fastened to the lower edge of the fruut 
aud to the bottom of 

A lock is set in the upper edge of the cover with the 
corresponding bed or ratchet in the lower side of F. as 
RB, fig. 4. On the inside of the cover are two governors. 
These can be obtained at any hardware shop, or a black- 
smith will makethem for6d. They areshaped as in fig. 5, 
and are 1) inches over all. The upper cross-piece is 
attached to the inside of the desk, 2 inches from the 
front and half-way between & aud F, the lower part 
being fastened to the cover 5 inches from tle rear. 

The shuft is set in the lower part and works ona 
Pivot, 60 as to closo and be vut of the road when the 
cover is shut, aud to hold it firmly and evenly wheu 
open. 

Pend now for the inside sectiona. By reference to fig. 6, 
you will see they consist of ten upright and four hori- 
Zontal pieces of }-inch material. Eight of the uprights 
are 3x10 and two are 10} « 10, two of the horizontals 
are 5x 10, and one 34x10 and one 33 x 10. 

To fig. 6,7 and 8 are first attached to 13, and then 
1-2, 3-4, 5-6 are putin place ; 11 and 13 come next, and 
14 is fastened to tops of 11 and 12, and also to the 
upper ends of the inucr sections, namely 1, 2, 3, ctc.; 


9 ia made to fit between 11 and 7, and 10 between 8 and 
12. The central brackets are shape. as in fig. 7,and are 
glued in position. 

This frame when completed is placed 1 inch from the 
front of rand level with the front of E, a space of Linch 


being left at both euds to allow the governors to work 
recly. 


Fic. 7. 


A brass rod to huld the curtain should be fitted in 
between the sides and just below the cover, and a picce 
cut as fig. 8 attached to the lower site of the shelf at ¢. 

The back, which is fastened to the rear of the shelves 
and reaches to the bottom of the Jower shelf, nay now 
be put in, and then we are ready for the stain. 


eee 


Fig. 8 


See that the surface is perfectly smooth before var- 
nishing, and give it two soot coats. A piece of baize 
may ba firmly glued on the inner side of the cover, a 
margin of an inch being leis all around it, and thon, 
with the addition of curtains, your desk is complete. 
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Correspondence, 


too 


T. H. H., E. 0. Davis, and BUTTERFLY.—You will find how to set butter- 
flies, and polish horn, and how to staff animals and cure skins in the 
seventh part of our “ Indoor Games,” which any bookseller can get for you 
for sixpence. 

A. L. Buckiry 
Whittaker & Co. 
their catalogue. 


“British Locomotives,” by ©. J. Bowen Cooke. London: 
2 White Hart Street, Paternoster Square. Write for 


SAIBBOLKTH.—The formula for balloon varnish was given amonth or two ago 
in au answer to “ Kingston.” See back. 


ruments at Besson's, in the Euston Road ; Rudall, 
in Berners Street ; Potter's, at Charing Cross ; Dan Godfrey‘s, in the 
Strand, ete., ete. Look at the list of military-instrument makers in the London 
Directory. "The cavalry use trumpets, uot bugles. See our * Bi gle Calls of the 
British Army. ' 


BUGLER.—You can get military 
Carte & ( 


A. INGLIE.—St. Stephen's Chapel was the chapel of the old Westminster Palace, on 
the site of which part of the Houses of Parliament is built. The crypt of this 
chapel still remains and is shown to visitors. Henee the Houses of Parliament are 

ionally called St, Stephen's, and we have the St. Stephen's Club, St. Stephen's 


The paper money of the Confederate States is now worthless except as 
y. Youcan buy a twenty-dollar note for sixpence. Some of the stamp 
lers have a few for sale. 


Porst.—The cricketing trousers are flannel, and should be washed as flannel ought 
to be. Dissolve some soap in boiling water ; when the solution is cool enovgh for 
you to bear it, wash the trousers in it, but do'not rub them—simply work them up 
and down until you get rid of the dirt. Then rinse them in cold water that lias 
been boiled ; donot wring them, but shake and hang them up todrip dry. In this 
way you will avoid nearly all shrink 


SPEKANS.—It is hopeless your tryiug for a situation under Government unless you are 
healthy in all respects, The competition is so keen that even a defect in the teeth might 
cause your-rejection. 


probably a copy of u Straduarius ; the dealers are Said to know where all the 
sare. 


le as to becoming a solicitor from avy law bookseller. Such things 


imes” and other professional papers, which, in your position, 
you could easily have a glance at. 


P, C. H.—Get a copy of “Science Gossip ” at the railway bookstall, 


O@F" The “B,O.P.” Special Extra “CHRISTMAS NUMBER” is 
now ready, price 6d., and may be obtained through any Book- 
seller. Every boy should endeavour to secure an early copy, 
as the edition may soon run out, and we catinot reprint. These 
“Special Extras” are not included in our Annual, and they make 
a splendid volume of themselves, containing as they do much 
that is of permanent as well as seasOnable enete 
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CHAPTER III.—-A STRANGE STORY—TWO 
INVITATIONS, 


tvey Laxost Lecame a constant visi- 

tor to the Grange. 

To everyone clse the doors of this 
weird and haunted house were still closed, 
and it was some weeks even before our 
young hero succgeded in solving the mys- 
tery that hung about the hermit’s life. 
Yet he did so at last, or rather everything 
was explained to him. But not before 
the strange man hal become acquaintel 
with nearly all Sidney's own history, and 
his wishes and ambitions in life. 

Sidney was very frank and naive. 

“Oh,” he told the hermit, “I am going 
to be a sailor, you know, and nothing 
else. Mother would fain make a minister 
of me. I'm not good enough for the 
ministry. Father would] have m2 enter 
a lawyer's office. I don’t think that goo 
enough for me, sir. I have beon used to 
the Highland hills, the heather and the 
moorlands; used to the sea also, sir. To 
be shut up in a fusty old office, with dim 
and dusty windows, hardly ever to se 
the sun or breathe the fresh pure air; 
to have a3 my companions withered and 
wrinkled parchments, horrid ledgers, and, 
faugh! spiders—would kill me in a month. 
No, if I cannot be a sailor—and I already 
know a deal about ships and sailing them 
—I shall carry a gun for her Majesty the 
Queen, and surely this would be a more 
natural life for a Lamont of Lamont 
than wielding a quill or wagging a tongue 
in behalf of thieves and blackguards.” 

“ Bravely spoken, lad, and I like you 
for it. And I am not sure yet that I my- 
self cannot aid you in your lawful ambi- 
tion.” 

“You, sir? Oh, tell me how?” 

Sidney's eyes were sparkling now. 

“Would you like to go to sea with 
me?” 

“ But you, sir—are you a sailor?" 

“T have been a seafarer and a wanderer 
since the days of my boyhood. I have 
come through much tribulation and sor- 
row, but I believe the clouds are clearing 
away, and that happiness may yet be in 
store for me. I am not an old man.” 

"No, sir.” 

“And, believe me, I am not a hermit 
from choice. 

“You see that worthy fellow yonder 
who is making love to Nana on the skin 
rug?” 

“T do, sir.” 

“T stole the man. Ask him if I did 
not steal him. Yes, ask him.” 

“Did my friend steal you?” said Sidney 
modestly. 

The man only shook his head. 

“ Yo no entendo,” he muttered. 

“He understands you not, lad. He 
knows not a word of English. He knows 
no language save his own; and yet he is 
in possession of secrets that will make my 
fortune, his own, and the fortune of any 
brave young fellow who is willing to throw 
in his lot with mine.” 

Sidney looked at him long and car- 
nesily. 

Sidney was thinking, Could this man 
be, after all, but ® maniac, a mono- 
maniac; and might not the Spaniard 
and the negress, who both seemed to 
take such care of him, be after all but his 
keepers ? 

But there was no appearance of mad- 
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ness either in the hermit’s eye or man- 
nerism. 

He now replied to Sidney's look ia 
words. 

“No,” he said, smiling, “I am not de- 
mented, though people may think so. I 
am not sorry if they do think so. Yet 
some part of my conduct and mode of 
living may need explanation, and that 
explanation I shall not withhold from 
you. Believe me, you seem to me io be 
heaven-sent. Your first introduction to 
me bordered on the marvellous. I won- 
der, by the way, I did not shoot you. It 
was touch and go, poor boy. And yet I 
should scarce have been justified in taking 
your life. I have no bad heart within 
imo, yet I admit being hasty in temper.” 

He paused for a moment, but presently 
resumed his story. 

“Yes, I stole Fonzo. In a ship in 
which I took passage from the Cape 
Fonzo was an able seaman. I could 
speak his language well. Few others on 
the ship could. But one of the few was 
the captain himse!f. One dark night, 
while still far south of the line, I strolled 
forward, and hearing muttered conversa- 
tion in Spanish, I listened. It was wrong, 
I admit. 

“ But what [heard determined ine to act 
in a way for which perhaps many would 
blame m3. Yet the skipper of that ship 
was a mean and scurrilous fellow, a man 
who I verily believe would have cheated 
his own father. Why, I argued, should 
he be allowed to worm Fonzo's secrets 
from him, and take advantage of the poor 
fellow's innocence merely to serve his own 
selfish ends ? 

“T resolved that this should not be. 

“ We were to lie in fur a day and night 
at St. Helena. 

“ You see this poor negress. She is not 
deaf, she is dumb, for her tongue was 
torn from her head by the cruel hands of 
her own master when she was but a little 
girl. She was my wife's most faithful 
nurse and servant. My poor wife is dead, 
alas! and no power on earth would cause 
me to part with Beeba. Sooner would I 
part with Nana. 

“Well, Fonzo and I wero friends, and 
when a native’s boat came off in the 
pitchy darkness that night, and I invited 
him to accompany me on shore, he 
hesitated not a moment. 

“And, listen, Sidney—Beeba followed 
soon after in another boat with Fonzo's 
bag and his little box ! 

“Tt was late next day when Fonzo 
awoke. He was fora time inconsolable. 
‘It is not,’ he said, ‘that I care for 
losing the ship, but I have papers in my 
little box of such value that the captain 
of the ship offered me one hundred goldea 
ducats for them.’ 

“¢ Fonzo,’ I said, ‘has the captain seen 
or copied those papers ?” 

“*He has read a portion of them, but 
only in my hand.’ 

“«Fonzo, keep your mind easy. That 
skipper is & villain, and never would have 
paid you. I will give you two hundred 
gold ducats for them, if they really are of 
value.’ 

“But, oh, sir, they are on board the 
Cape Queen.’ 2 

“*Fonzo, they are not.’ 

“© Beeba,’ I called, and the negress 
appeared, carrying in her hands Fonzo’s 
bag and box. 


“ Fonzo laughed, then, a right happy 
and merry laugh. 

“«The Cape Queen may sink if she 
likes,’ he said, ‘and her ugly captain 
with her.’ 

“And now,” continned the hermit, 
“do you begin to perceive why I secured 
Fonzo?” 

“ Hazily,” said Sidney. 

“ Those papers contain secrets of hidden 
treasure, that it will be ours to unravel— 
yours and mine, boy, if you will faithfully 
assist me; treasure hidden long, long ago 
by the pirates of old, by buccaneers of tho 
Spanish Main—treasure we shall dig up 
if fortune will but smile upon and favour 
us.” 

Sidney, like most Scotcbmen, was canny. 

“Have you any reason," he said, “ to 
dcubt the genuineness of the dccu- 
ments ?”” 

“Not one Lit. They are hundreds of 
years of age, and they have been heir- 
looms in Fonzo's family ; they have been 
lost for many, many years, and only 
recently found again. No, they are 
genuine. 

“ And perhaps you even begin, Sidney, 
to understand my reasons for living for a 
time the life of a hermit?” 

“T think I do.” 

“T wish to be alone while I study most 
carefully these strange documents, while 
I make iy charts and draw out my plans. 
Fonzo is faithful, but he is a simple fellow, 
and he has one weakncss—he is fond of 
splicing the main brace. Then, when 
merry, there might be a possibility of his 
saying what for the present is best unsaid. 
But here he is under my eye and Beeba’s, 
and even if he went to the neighbouring 
town, no one would understand a word he 
said.” 

The hermit ceased speaking. 

The Spaniard kept fondling 
cheetah. 

Sidney tco was silent. He was thinking. 

By-and-by the hermit took up his 
fiddle, and weird wild music once more 
wailed through the rcom and hall. But 
he soon laid it down. 

“T feel tired to-night, my con,” he eaid. 
“ Nay, lad, never look anxious. Iam not 
going to be ill.” 

“Sir,” said Sidney, after a pause, “if 
when you are ready for sea you will find 
me a berth on board I will gladly accom- 
pany you. My father, I feel sure, will not 
object.” = 

The hermit’s face was lit up with 
smiles, and once more he pressed the boy’s 
hand. 

“T have one difficulty yet to overcome,”* 
he said. “I must provide myself, not 
only with a stout ship for my expedition, 
but surround myself with good men and 
true; for you must know that the sight of 
gold, ay, even the knowledge that gold 
is on board, is often enough to incite 
ordinary men to piracy, mutiny, and 
murder. 

“ But I am in communication with old 
friends even now, and I do not despair of 
getting over my difficulty in a few months’ 
time.” 

A bright thought at that moment struck 
Sidney. 

“ See here, sir,” he said. “If I should 
find just what you want, just the captain, 
just the ship, and just the crew, may I tell 
the captain something of what you have 
told me?" 


the 
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“Do better than even that,” cried the 
hermit, “ bring him here! I can tell ata 
glance if aman be good andtrue. I read 

our character on that frst night cven 
fetore I permitted you te step across the 
window-sill. Yes, bring him here. 

“Oh,” he laughed, “I’m not the fusty 
cld hermit and miser people would make 
out. I fancy I can put a dinner before 
your friend that would cause the mouth 
ofa monk t. water. Believe me, I can 
entertain your friend well.” 


That very night Sidney told his father 
he meant to be a sailor and nothing 
else. 

“Ob, dear! oh, dear!"’ moaned his 
mother. ‘Oh, dear boy, you little know 
the dangers of the dark blue sea.” 

“Dark blue fiddlestick !"" cried Lamont 
of Lamont somewhat irreverently. “ Dear 
foolish maa, if our boy wants to be a sailor, 
asailor he shall be. It is a noble profes- 
sion. I am only sorry he is too old to 
enter the Royal Navy, wear a dirk by his 
side, and a cap of blue.” 


Next morning, strangely enough, the 
postman brought two letters for Sidney. 

One was in the bold caligraphy of Cap- 
tain Bobstay, and hailed from Hull, where 
this honest sailor's house was. 

He had just returned from the Arctic 
regions, the letter informed Sidney, with a 
bumper ship, and was as jolly as the tra- 
ditional sand-boy. 

His wife, however, was not well. The 
doctors feared she was going into a decline, 
and that she ought to be taken away for 
tho winter to a warmer clime. 

“Tf ever, dear boy,” the letter went on, 
“you are within hail of Hull, for my sake 


THE FINDER 
BOY 


A space had been kept clear down the 
middle of the courtyard for the 

ofthose who were on their way to 
attend the King’s levée; but all along either 
side of this avenue sat crouching, like rows 
of bronzestatuettes, the Siamese spectators. 
Others, clad in robes of curiously embroi- 
dered silk, were sitting or reclining upon 
the broad white steps of the grand stair- 
case, like groups of supernumeraries ar- 
tanged for the final tableau of an opera ; 
and others still, clustering around the 
great doorway overhead, sat silently 
watching for the first glimpse of a pageant 
which was to them what the Fourth of 
July is to America or Easter Sunday to 
the people of the Czar. 

e@ only things wholly unmoved by 
the general excitement were Jack's oid 
acquaintances, the two Australian emus 
(which were stalking to and fro across the 
turf as gravely as ever) and a little black 
and white goat, which, utterly unabashed 
by the presence of all these princes and 
nobles, trotted composedly forward on to 
the lawn right in front of the palaco 
windows, and began to nibble the sacred 


give us a look up, and bring your wise 
wee sister. I long to shake your flipper, 
lad, and have Syb upon my knee; and 
mind, she mustn't forget the banjo--oh, 
beg pardon, I mean the mandoline.” 

The other letter was in an unknown 
hand, and both Sybil and Sidney kept 
wondering for fully five minutes who on 
earth could have written it. 

At last Sybil advanced the original pro- 
posal that they should open it. 

“To be sure,” said Sidney. “I hadn't 
thought of that.” Well, here is how the 
letter ran: 


“Gleu Tulm : Aug. 17, 18 - 


“Dear Sidney,—Don't be offended at 
my freedom, for what with your portrait 
hanging in the hall, and all the peasant 

ople for ever telling me what a bright, 

rave young fellow the son of their chief 
is, I feel I have known you all my life. 
Not that I am very old, you know, but I 
am just turned seventeen, and I am home, 
invalided. I have got cighteen months’ 
leave to screw myself together again, and 
Tam just doing what I like. The peasant 
people say your daddy always allowed you 
to have your fling; well, my dear daddy is 
just the same. But to come to the point; 
we want you and your sister with that 
wonderful womandoline, no, mandoline of 
hers, to come up here and see your old 
home, and shoot some grouse and catch 
some salmon. We are very humble 
people, thongh we have money, and will 
do all we can to make you generally jolly ; 
so do come. 

“ Yours ever, 
“Frank SPENCER. 


“P.S.—Did I forget to tell you that Iam 


AT 
By Davip Ker, 


Author of “In Siberian Forests,” “ Afloat in a Folcano,” ete. 


CHAPTER IX. (continued). 


grass with perfect coolness, just as the 
Second King, borne in a litter beneath the 
shade of a huge gold-fringed umbrella, 
came with his attendant nobles in stately 
procession through the gateway. 

Along the pavement near the foot of 
the great stair were arranged scores of 
tea-pots, dishes, water-jars, etc.—the 
King’s birthday gifts to the Buddhist 
priesthood; and not a fow of those eccle- 
siastics were already hovering around 
the spot, scanning with sharp, watchful 
glances their destined perquisites, and 
throwing into the great panorama the 
added picturesquencss of their shaven 
heads, monstrous fans, and flowing yellow 
robes. 

“Well, they're a poor-looking lot, after 
all, these Eastern priests!” cried Jack, 
eyeing with that freedom which is the 
birthright of every Englishman the bare, 
bony arms, and lean, cunning, mustard- 
coloured faces of the clergy of the Siameso 
Established Church. ‘If our parsons at 
home made no better show than that on 
a public festival, it wouldn't be much to 
the credit of the Church of England!” 
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a midshipman, not a midshipmite, in the 
Royal Navy, and that some of these days, 
when I get well, I shall go straight on 
and become an admiral at the very cast ? 
Hurrah! Britons never, never, ne-vah 
shall—be—slaves.” 


Away went Sidney waving the letter 
above his head, to look for his father. 

And Sybil went rushing after him. 
Both looked like a couple of wild 
things. 

“ Oh, father, think!" 

Sidney had rushed right 
father’s arms. 

“Think, how nice! An invitation from 
Mr. Spencer's son, of Glen Tulm, fcr me 
and Syb to go and see the old place and fich 
and shoot and have our fling. Father, 
daddy dear, ain't it just too awfully jolly 
for anything ?” 

“Oh, father,” said Sybil, “I could cry 
with perfect joy!" 

“I wish I could go,” said Lamont of 
Lamont, and there was real sadness in his 
tones, “but it would, I fear, break my 
heart.” 

“ And we can go?" 

“Yes, dear boy. Get mother's permis-_ 
sion, then pack up at once.” 

“ Oh, but there is another letter.” 

Then they produced honest Bobstay's. 

“ T'll tell you what you'll do, then,” said, 
the Chief. “Take tickets for Hull first 
and see your jolly old friend, then go on. 
from Hull to Scotland. Now off you go, 
and as soon as you have made it all right 
with mamma, telegraph and accept both 
invitations.” 

“ Hurrah! 
Hurrah!" 


into his 


Come on, Syb. Hurrah! 


(To be continued.) 


EEE 


OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT; 
THE COURT OF SIAM. 


OR, AN ENGLISH: 


“Mind they don't hear you!” whis-- 
pered his father, pretending to be fright- 
ened ; “it would be awkward if they did,. 
for I daresay a good many of them are 
courtiers and nobles, and perhaps even 
princes of the royal blood!” 

“What ! among these fellows?” cried 
the boy in amazement. ‘“ What on earth 
do you mean, daddy ?” 

“IT mean just what I say,” replied the 
Consul, smiling. “Just as it is the rule 
in Germany that every man must be a 
soldier for a certain time, so in this 
country it's the rule that every man— 
even the King himself—must be a priest 
for a certain time, and beg his Bread 
ron door to door just as these fellows 

0.” 

“What ! the King and all ? ” cried Jack. 
“Well, that <s a queer notion, and no 
mistake! Fancy the Prince of Wales 
going to be a curate in the East End for 
two or three months, and then coming 
back and being a prince again!” 

But Jack was destined to learn ere long 
that there were queerer notions in Siam 
than even this, 
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Up the marble stairs they went, be- 
tween long ranks of dark-brown faces, 
heavy and expressionless as the great 
stone elephants at the foot of the steps. 
Throughatiny ante-hall, with a tessellated 
pavement of black and white marble, they 
passed into a large and lofty room, not 
unlike that into which Jack had been 
ushered on the memorable day of his 
interview with the Queen. It differed 
from the latter, indeed, in being paved in 
the same way as the ante-hall, and 
adorned with a row of pedestals support- 
ing bronze busts of various European 
sovereigns, including even the ill-fated 
Sultan Abd'ul-Aziz, prophetically called 
by Punch “ Abd'ul-as-was.” But, like its 
companion hall, it was furnished with 
European chairs and tables, and decorated 
with admirable panel-frescoes of the last 
four or five kings of the reigning Siamese 
dynasty. 

General Van Cruller looked attentively 
at these small, spare, grey-haired men, 
with their thin, firm lips and piercing 
eyes, and gave his verdict upon them in 
a sentence which photographed not only 
them, but himself likewise: 

“TI guess those fellows don’t mean to 
clear out before they're ready!" 

Meanwhile Jack had got close to the 
door, partly to admire the two magnificent 
elephant-tusks which, carved into count- 
less small figures of exquisite finish, 
flanked the fine “ equestrian bronze ” that 
stood beside it, and partly to catch what 
little fresh air might happen to be stirring 
in that stifling atmosphere; for, though 
the tall French windows along the side 
facing the courtyard were all wide open, 
the room was like an oven, and the 
features of the foreign delegates were as 
damp and limp as their vainly starched 
cuffs and collars. 

By this time the whole foreign “ diplo 
matic body" was mustered in the hall, 
forming a group which any _ historical 
painter would have loved to copy. Miss 
Wrightwell, the only reporter present, 
“observed among the assembled com- 
pany "—as in duty bound—the high. bald 
forehead and brown manly face of Count 
Kergaradce, the new French Consul (fresh 
from his exploits in the Tonquin War), 
and the Austrian Ambassador, Count 
Zaluski, with his scarlet uniform half- 
buried beneath a perfect jeweller’s shop 
of orders and decorations. Just behind 
the latter, in an olive-green uniform 
trimmed with gold lace, stood the tower- 
ing figure of the Austrian Consul, upon 
whom any recruiting-sergeant in the 
fatherland would have had his eye at 
once for the Imperial Foot Guards. There, 
too, was Mr. Asprey of the Royal 
Museum, whose face (as Josephine, who 
now saw him for the first time, remarked 
with no small interest) was a curiously 
exact likenoss of one that England will 
not easily forget —that of Charles Kingsley. 

A little farther on appeared the square, 
sturdy frame, and broad, bearded, sun- 
burned visage of Captain Hope (the Eng- 
lish head of the King’s new observatory), 
side by side with the commanding stature 
and heavy black moustache of Mr. Postle- 
thwaite. There also was the Consul- 
General of the Netherlands, the recog- 
nised “funny man” of the local European 
community—a trim, dapper little fellow, 
alwa;s hopping hither and thither with 
brisk sparrow-like self-satisfaction, and 
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chirping out mild little jokes at which no 
one ever laughed but himself. And there 
—last, but certainly not least —figured the 
tall, upright, soldier-like form of General 
Van Cruller, with all the courage and 
more than all the shrewdness of his race 
legibly written in his firm, keen, unmis- 
takably American features. 

Bang! the air was suddenly shaken by 
the sharp report of a cannon, evidently 
fired close at hand. 

At that signal, the various groups 
which were chatting in various parts of 
the room instantly broke up as if by word 
of command, and, forming into a compact 
body, moved up toward the door, those 
who had been imprudent enough to pull 
off their white gloves making frantic but 
vain efforts to them on again, which 
was by that time as impossible as if they 
had been washing their steaming hands 
in glue. 

Gun followed gun, to the full extent of 
a royal salute; and then came a shrill 
flourish of trumpets, the signal that the 
King was coming forth in person. 

At once the corps diplomatique was 
in motion, and, filing across the ante-hall, 
entered the great throne-room, which 
made a goodly show. The ornamental 
ceiling—which, painted dark-blue, and 
adorned with golden stars, was evidently 
intended to represent the sky—was pierced 
with several skylights of richly stained 
glass, through ‘which the dazzling tropical 
sunshine broke in a perfect cataract of 
tiny rainbows. The walls were decorated 
with two large oil-paintings, the one re- 
presenting the first Siamese embassy ever 
sent to Europe (that which visited the court 
of Louis xrv. in 1686), while the other com- 
memorated the similar mission despatched 
to England early in the present reign. 

To the great delight of Jack Postle- 
thwaite—who thought such an ornament 
a, peculiarly neat and appropriate one for 
a king’s audience-hall —both these pictures 
were encircled with a perfect festoon of 
spears, short swords, broad-bladed bills, 
and other native weapons. From the 
ceiling hung three enormous gilded chan- 
deliers of French make, and a number of 
smaller ones, placed on carved stands, 
stood ranged all along either side of the 
room. 

A space had been kept clear up the 
middle of the hall for the passage of the 
Western delegates; but on either side of 
it the whole hall was as gay as a flower- 
bed with the rich robes and bright-coloured 
sashes of the Siamese nobles, conspicuous 
amid which appeared the smart scarlet 
jacket of Captain Leonowens, the English 
commander of the King’s Household 
Cavalry. At the upper end of the hall, 
beyond this great jungle of blue, red, 
white, yellow, green, purple, and black, 
thrée marble steps led up to a gilded 
throne—overshadowed by a_ sugar-loaf 
white canopy representing the “great 
white umbrella” of Siamese royalty— 
beneath which stood bare-headed (his 
ponderous crown being used only on very 
special occasions) the slim, black-haired, 
good-looking young man who was the 
centre of all this pomp and homage. 

The King's simple blue coat and “ pe- 
noong”’ (skirt) set off his slight and 
graceful figure to great advantage, and 
the easy dignity of his bearing might 
have « stisfied even Talleyrand himself. 

The addresses of the native princes 


and nobles having been read, General 
Van Cruller presented the compliments 
of the foreigners in English, and then the 
King began his reply as follows: 

“ Princes, Senabodi (ministers), officers 
of all degrees, and representatives of the 
foreign Powers which are our allies, we 
thank you. 4 

Miss Wrightwell (who had just been 
congratulating herself upon this chance of 
sending to the New York Comet the exact 
text of a “speech from the throne ’’ by a 
real live Eastern king) looked somewhat 
dismayed to find that the King was speak- 
ing in Siamese; but she was consoled by 
a whispered assurance from the American 
Consul that she should be furnished with 
a literal translation as soon as the cere- 
mony was over. 

But Jack, though his ears could give 
him no help in understanding this un- 
known language, kept his eyes fully em- 
ployed in watching the effect of the speech 
on those around him; and it did not 
escape him that, at one particular passage, 
a small group of ultra-conservative nobles 
(among whom appeared the massive brow 
and iron jaw of the Prime Minister's 
sworn enemy, P’hra See Prisadang) ex- 
changed glances of undisguised anger, 
while their leader eyed them with a look 
whieh. seemed to say, “ Did I not tell you 
30?" 

The words which caused this agitation 
(as Jack afterwards learned) were as 
follows : 

“We are confident that we have the 
loving assistance of our princes, officers, 
and people, and the sympathy of foreign 
nations, and that we shall be able to lead 
Siam in a safe course of progress.” 

A few moments later, a second quick 
glance from Prisadang seemed to ask his 
confederates, “Did you hear that?” 
The King was then saying: 

“This year has been especially marked 
by the opening of telegraphic communi- 
cation, vid Saigon, with Europe and the 
world. We are well pleased with the 
energy with which our Commissioners 
and provincial officers laboured to con- 
struct this line; and we gladly take 
occasion to thank the Government of 
French Cochin-China, the Consulate of 
France at Bankok, and the French en- 
gineers who assisted in the construction. 
Our Commissioners have also set up with 
great rapidity a line to the frontier of 
Tavoy, and when the British portion is 
completed next dry season, we shall be 
doubly linked to the telegraph-lines per- 
vading the world. A Post-Office now 
delivers letters with regularity through: 
out our capital and its suburbs.) The 
result has surprisingly exceeded our 
expectations, as we did not think the Sia- 
mese would write so many letters. We 
are now most desirous to extend the 
Postal Service throughont Siam, to the 
great advantage of trade and good govern- 
ment; and when that is done, we hope 
(as invited by the Postmaster-Gencral of 
Germany) to extend our correspond- 
ence throughout the world by entering 
the Postal Union.” * 

Jack’s eye sought out the Prime Minis- 
ter, to see what he thought of all this; 
but the boy could read nothing in that 
dark, inscrutable face, save its habitual 


* Both these passages are literally translated from 
the original speech, at the delivery of which I was 
present.—D. K. 


expreesion of calm and somewhat melan- 
sholy composure. 

At last the speech ended, and the 
King’s uncle (a picturesque old grey- 
beard in a bright purple sash, who had pre- 
sented the ad from the nobles) stepped 
forward and took the manuscript from his 
royal nephew’s hand with a low bow, 
instantly repeated oe whole assem- 
blage—the forest of dark faces and bright 
robes bending and swaying like corn 
stirred by the wind. 

Just at that moment there broke forth 
outside the palace a wild, confused clam- 
our, in which frantic cries of grief, terror, 
and rage (evidently uttered by hundreds 
of veices at once) were strangely blended. 
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The English Consul and General Van 
Cruller, concluding that the long-expected 
outbreak of riot and massacre had actually 
come at last, had just planted themselves 
shoulder to shoulder with a very danger- 
ous look on their bold, firm faces, when 
a figure came darting through the open 
doorway, at sight of, whom everyone 
started, as well they might. 

His dress (the rich livery of the royal 
household) hung about him in tatters; his 
hair was clotted with the dust that he had 
flung frantically upon his head ; his face 
was bleeding freely from the self-inflicted 
scratches which are a customary sign of 
mourning in the East, and altogether he 
looked (as Jack graphically remarked) 

(To be continued.) 
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“as if he'd been defending a dust-bin 
against half a dozen mad cate.” 

“Ruler of the Universe,” said this 
hobgoblin, prostrating himself at the 
King’s feet, “it is the fate of thy hum- 
blest slave to lay before the Golden Feet 
the tidings of a great and grievous disaster. 
Lhe Pearl of the World ts broken!" 

“What on earth does that mean?” 
asked Jack, whom the translation of this 
news by Mr. Bradstreet to his father left 
just as wise as before. 

“Tt means,” said the American Consul 
gravely, “that the ‘White Elephant’ is 
dead ; and the poor Prime Minister, who 
had charge of it, might almost as well be 
dead too.” 


ETD EE 
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THE HERO OF A HUNDRED FIGHTS. 


pyr was at first a barrack dog, a low- 
looking ruffian with an underhung 
lower jaw bristling with teeth, a mouth that 
gap2l from ear to ear, and round goggle 
eyes which were capable of many and varied 
expressions. In short, he was a bull-terrier 
of great muscular development, bandy-legved, 
dcep-chested, and he was owned by a soldier 
reputed to be the best judge of dogs in the 
cantonment. z 

The terrier derived his name from his 
devotion to the canine fair sex, and his sup- 
posed similarity of tastes to the Mormon 
leader, who was gaining considerable noto- 
rivty about the time our hero appeared on 
the scene. 

Brigham was much admired by everyone 
in the garrison at Belgaum, and especially by 
the subalterns, who had a natural appreci- 
ation of his bull-doz qualities—pluck and 
determination. His exquisite ugliness seemed 
only to add to the number of his admirers, 
many of whom would have like] to annex 
him, if by so doing they could become his 
muster. His owner, however, was in no 
hurry to part with him, but at length, after 
considerable negotiations, he was induced to 
ace2pt coin of the realm in exchange for Mr. 
Brigham, who became the property of one of 
tho before-mentioned subalterns. 

Our canine hero left the barracks to the 
regret of all the men, but to the great joy of 
all the dogs, cats, and rats in the neighbour- 
hood. From henceforth he was destined to 
‘shine at the officers’ mes3, but he did not at 
once settle down there, and occasionally 
caused great trouble by disappearing at mid- 
day, until it was discovered that he had not 
forgotten the soldiers’ dinner-hour, and had 
made his way to the barracks to see his old 
friends, and to partake of the tit-bits with 
which they hospitably regaled him. 

Shortly after his début at the me3s, a 
soldier came up from the barracks to report 
to one of the servants that there was a 
“ wanourie,” a kind of mongoose or wild cat, 
at bay in one of the palm-planted gardens 
near the barracks, and that as none of the 
barrack dogs could s2ttle the animal, it was 
hoped Brigham would be allowed to come 
down, for no doubts were entertained of his 
pluck. His new owner glaly consented, for 
a legitimate fight would do the dog good, and 
toycther they accordingly went to the scene 
of the conflict, guided by the howls, barks, 
and squeaks issuing from the dogs in the 
vicinity of the wanourie. 

An exciting run brought Brigham and his 
master to the spot, and it was found that the 
wanourie had taken up a strong position ina 
large disused drain, into which none of the 
dogs would enter after one or two trials. 
Brigham's arrival was hailed with delight by 
his old friends the soldiers, even the dogs 
looking with complacency on their former 
fo> and conqueror; and everyone saw there 
was mischief meant when, with hackles and 
tail erect, he approached the entrance of the 
place where the wild beast lay concealed. A 
very short pause ensued, and the dog with a 
rush disappeared into the hole. 

Great was the excitement of the onlookers, 
who listened breathless!y to the scuffling, 
snorting, spitting, and swearing of the wan- 
ourie, and growls from Brigham which issued, 
together with a quantity of dust, from the 
dark recess where the strife was raging. 

Brigham's master bogan to fe>l considerable 
anxiety, for there was no indication as to 
which animal would prove victorious, and 
the darkness inside was altogether in favour 
of the wanourie, with its cat-like proclivities 

4 uogtarnal habits. 
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After an anxious wait of some minutes, 
Brigham’s friends saw an increased cloud of 
dust at the mouth of the drain, and presently 
amid angry scuftling perceived the dog's tail 
emerging with furious wags, then the body 
and legs all splayed out, strained to the 
utmost, and finally Brigham’s head with the 
mouth very deep in the neck of the wanourie. 
There was a tremendous cheer, and Brigham 
completed the engagement by one great shake 
of his enemy, which extinguished its life. 

The courageous dog had rushed into the 
dark, and, before he could make his mark on 
the wanourie, had evidently been severely 
mauled, and as his master tended his wounds 
he looked up with an affectionate expression, 
which evidently implied gratitude, and at the 
same time claimed full approval for the 
splendid victory he had achieved. 

Brigham’s next adventure was of a very 
mischievous nature. His master and some 
brother officers were riding out, accompanied 
by their dogs, when they met a herd of tame 
buffaloes. ‘The dogs immediately went for 
these animals, and sent them madly careering 
in all directions. Brigham, having been 
nearly run over by the leader, seemed to have 
his bull-dog instinct aroused, for without any 
warning he made a dash at the buffalo and 
pinned him by the nose. The monster was 
not prepared for this, and made frantic efforts 
to shake the dog off. Brigham's owner also 
did his best to release the buffalo, but the 
flourishing homs, the legs, and swishing tail 
were not to be approached without great 
caution, and Brigham's grip never for a 
moment relaxed. 

This action of the bull-terrier gave rise to 
considerable chaff on the part of the brother 
Officers of his master. 

“Have you been training Brigham to 
bring these fellows down ? "’ said one. 

“Of course he has,"’ said another; ‘he's 
going in for a new line of business, extract 
of beef and potted tongue, you know.” 

“How much are the shares in your com- 
pany, old chap?” asked a third —“‘is it 
limited liability? Think I'll join if it is.” 

But Brigham's master, though amused 
at the idea of the somewhat scanty pay of 
a British subaltern being augmented in such 
& manner, was really provoked at the con- 
tretemps, for the herd belonged to some 
friendly natives, and he did not want them to 
be injured, not to mention the possibility of 
having to pay up for damages. 

The buffalo bull became frantic, tossing 
Brigham in the air and dashing him to the 
ground, but the plucky little dog stuck 
faster than ever, and finally the unwieldy 
monster stumbled and fell bewildered to the 
ground, when Brigham’s owner made a dash 
and disengaged the dog from his antagonist. 
The natives came up, and, finding that the 
buffalo had been pulled down by a little 
creature a fraction of his own weight, were 
lost in admiration, and pleased to discover 
that, though the bull was comparatively un- 
hurt, his pride had had a considerable fall. 

Brigham’s fighting prcclivities were not 
always commendable, but as a watch-dog and 
loyal guardian of his master’s interests he 
was unsurpassed, and seemed gifted with 


- reasoning power which was quite remarkable. 


One day it was considered necessary to hang 
on the clothes-line the lieutenant’s uniform, 
gold-laced belts and numerous other gor- 
geous and expensive frivolities of an army 
officer's attire, to air, and the servant who 
had done this left the things to take care of 
themselves, while he, with some friends, made 
merry at some distance from the sahib’s 
bungalow. 


The day was intensely hot, and there was 
a death-like stillness even in the leaves of 
the palm-trees which were dotted about the 
compound. Brigham and his master were 
resting in the verandah of the bungalow 
behind a lattice, which screened off much of 
the noonday glare, but did not hide from 
view the uniform which was being aired. 
Presently from some undergrowth a lithe 
black figure crept out clad in the scantiest 
of raiment, and with cat-like steps made 
towards the gold-laced garments glittering in 
the sunshine. 

The owner of the things at once grasped 
the situation, and his dog seemed also to 
recognise the intention of the native ; fer with 
a knowing look he noiselessly stole out of the 
verandah and behind bushes to the rear of 
the thief, upon whom he suddenly pounced, 
and caught hold cf a hanging corner of his 
raiment. The native was clore to the 
clothes on the line, and terrified at the check 
he received from behind. His agitation 
increased when he looked round and saw 
himself in the grip of an English bull-terrier, 
whose legs were well extended and whose 
expression denoted considerable danger if 

any further movement was attempted. 

The whole tableau was most amusing, 
the native realising to his intense disgust the 
truth of the old adage,  There’s many a slip 
*twixt the cup and tho lip,” and the dog 
thoroughly enjoying his position as master 
of the situation. The would-be thief tried 
all kinds of blandishments to induce 
Brigham to let him go in peace. His efforts 
were only received with deep growls by the 
animal, who tightened instead of relaxed his 
hold, and any attempt to move on the part 
of the man was so ferociously negatived by 
the dog that the former began to howl in 
terror. 

The lieutenant pretended to appear sud- 
denly on the scene, and called out-in a stern 
voice : 

“ What is the matter there?” 

“A devil-dog is holding me and is going 
to eat me,” shrieked the native in Hindu- 
stani. 

“Why did you come into my compound, 
and what were you doing so near my 
clothes ?’' asked Brigham’s master. 

“I was only walking through to get a 
drink, sahib. Oh! sahib, you are my father 
and my mother, my grandfather, my grand- 
mother, and my kindest friend—oh! Iet me 
not be devoured by this fierce dog.” (Brig- 
ham was still growling, and his mouth was 
within an inch of the naked legs of the 
suppliant.) 

“The dog may possibly devour you, bones 
and all, if ever you come into my compound 
again. I know quite well what you were 
after, and in future you must keep clear of 
this place, or I will hand you over to the 
authorities.” 

“I swear to heaven if the sahib will let 
me go this time I will trouble him no moze,” 
said the man; and sceing he was thoroughly 
frightened the lieutenant called his dog off. 
Brigham came bounding and dancing side- 
ways up the path, with a grin spreading from 
ear to ear, and demonstrating almost more 
clearly than words could express, “I gave 
him a fright that time, didn't 12 Oh! 
wasn't it fun!” 

The native finding himself at liberty looked 
anxiously in the direction of the dog and the 
sahib in the verandah, and seeing his oppor- 
tunity bolted empty-handed with the ficetness 
of a deer. 

It is believed he told his confréres of the 
“devil-dog” inhabiting that bungalow, for 


the compound was never again troubled by 
visitors of his class while Brigham was in 
residence. 

Only once did Brigham lose his temper 
with his master, and that was in consequence 
of what he believed to be, and really was, 
though unintentionally, an injustice to his 
noble character. It was one day when 
dinner was served at a camping-out in the 
jungle, and the shoulder of mutton on the 
dish ready to be carved, that Brigham's 
hunger got the better of him. He put his 
forepaws on the table and accidentally (as it 
was afterwards discovered) capsized the dish 
towards himself. His master naturally re- 
sented this, and forthwith began to give him 
a whipping, under which he growled savagely 
and seemed inclined to bite. This of course 
could not be allowed, and a further punish- 
ment he got made him so sulky and angry 
that he immediately went away for some 
hours, at the end of which time he returned, 
and with every sign of humility tried to 
make peace. His delight was unbounded 
when he found himself forgiven, and once 
more enjoying the affectionate relationship 
to which he had always been accustomed. 

Brigham shared in many chases after the 
jackals, which on moonlight nights and in 
the early tropical dawn disturbed the inhabi- 
tants by their hideous calls, and on the 
occasion of one of these hunts he seemed 
completely nonplussed, and even to lose his 
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presence of mind. It happened thus. A 
hunt had been organised with a couple of 
greyhounds, some of the barrack dogs and 
Brigham, the men consisting of some of his 
old acquaintances among the soldiers, and 
his master. 

They left the fort in the early dawn, when 
tke palm and pepal trees were just beginning 
to move in the cool air, which so often follows 
a hot night and precedes the sunrise. The 
men were on foot, the only quadruped besides 
the dogs being the pony on which the lieu- 
tenant rode, and which was very useful in 
scouring the country and making reconnais- 
sances for the jackals. All at once a loud 
“ Hollo!"’ was heard, and the soldiers and 
dogs immediately raced after a shadowy 
form which they saw at some distance in 
front. The pony and his rider had a good 
gallop, with the usual risks of pitfalls and 
broken ground in the semi-darkness which 
prevailed, and the men were soon left 
behind. 

The jackal was, of course, rapidly caught 
up by the greyhounds, and turning upon them 
with vicious snaps made them sheer off. 
Brigham, however, soon arrived, and, without 
any parley, fixed his teeth in the throat of 
the jackal, and ended the chase in the pre- 
sence of his master. The other dogs and the 
men came up shortly after, and the latter, 
tinding the jackal stretched on the ground the 
centre of attraction, called off the dogs. One 
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of the soldiers, drawing a knife, prepared to 
cut off the brush to present it to the lieu- 
tenant, who had dismounted, and was much 
admiring the size of the animal lying before 
him. As the man stooped over the lifeless 
jackal to deprive it of its tail, Brigham’s 
master thought he saw a flicker in the eyelids 
of the animal, but before he could suy u word 
the jackal bounced up almost between the 
legs of the soldier, whom he nearly overthrew, 
and was out of sight of the admirers of his 
dead body before they could recover from 
their amazement ! 

Poor Brigham looked quite silly with as- 
tonishment, as he had never before witnessed 
such a resuscitation, but his master and the 
soldiers laughed heartily at the trick the wily 
jackal had played them. The sadder and 
wiser party of men and dogs—the dogs being 
sadder, the men wiser—wended their way 
back to camp, and, strange to say, the soldiers 
refrained from boasting in barracks of their 
morning’s adventure. The dogs must have 
kept silence, too, for the respect in which they 
were held by their canine friends continued 
undiminished. 

This is the last of the incidents (all true) 
of Brigham's life to be related, for, though he 
was a friend of all Europeans, he had a rooted 
distrust of gentlemen of colour, who recipro- 
cated the feeling with such intensity as to 
put an end to his life by poison in Aden some 
time afterwards, 


THE DEFENCE OF THE PAY-MONEY. 


yr, why Mr. Allison, superintendent of 
uv the big cotton mills at High Falls, chose 
Louis Nutter out of the clamorous crowd of 
youngsters applying for the place of office- 
boy was not entirely clear to himself. 

There were bigger boys than Louis among 
the applicants, and, so far as appearances 
went, brighter ones too. 

But none were more neatly dressed, albeit 
his clothes showed signs of long usage, and 
there was a strong, quiet expression on the 
boy’s face that drew out Mr. Allison's liking. 
It inspired confidence. Louis looked trust- 
worthy, and a somewhat troubled experience 
with boys that were not to be relied upon 
led the superintendent, almost unconsciously, 
to make trustworthiness the first considera- 
tion in filling the position. 

The way in which Louis went about his 
work fully justified Mr. Allison's instinctive 
preference for him. He never waited to be 
told to do anything that fell within the range 
of his duties, and he was always on the alert 
for the opportunity to be of service in new 
ways, while his instructions were uniformly 
carried out with intelligent accuracy. 

More than this, from the very start he 
took as deep a personal interest in what was 
going on around him as if he were a junior 
partner in the concern. Without being over- 
inquisitive, he managed to pick up more 
Points as to the details of the work in the 
Office, and about the mill, than some of the 
clerks who had been there for years. 

By the end of his second year he had 
been advanced to a junior clerkship, and 
there was another office-boy, who did not 
give his superintendent one-half the satis- 
faction that he had given. 

Every alternate Friday the hands received 
their pay, and the getting ready of the money 
meant a night's extra work for Mr. Allison 
and two of the clerks. 

The fall amount, some 10,000 dollars, was 
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drawn from the bank in small bills and silver, 
and then put up in little envelopes, each 
bearing the name of an operative, the enve- 
lopes being distributed on Friday evening 
when the mill closed. 

The getting ready of these envelopes 
always took several hours of hard work on 
the preceding night. 

One Thursday night in February, when a 
wild storm of wind and snow was raging out- 
side, Mr. Allison and the cashier, with Louis 
as their assistant, were busy until close on to 
midnight preparing the pay-money. 

At last the tiresome task was finished, and 
the superintendent said to the cashier—- 

“You necdn’t stay any longer, Mr. Allan; 
I've a short letter to write before I go.” 

Glad to be relieved, Mr. Allan hurried off ; 
but Louis remained, although Mr. Allison, 
engrossed with his letter, seemed to have 
quite forgotten him. 

The pay-envelopes, neatly arranged in 
drawers made for the purpose, had been put 
into the safe-vault, but the big iron door of 
the vault still stood open. 

Waiting for the order to go, but not ventur- 
ing to interrupt Mr. Allison, Louis sat still 
on achnir, and watched the minute-hand of 
the clock creep slowly round the white face. 
So silent was the office that he could hear his 
own heart-beats almost as clearly as the 
ticking of the clock. 

Presently he fell into a light doze, from 
which he was suddenly awakened by some 
person reaching past him to snatch up Mr. 
Allison’s revolver, that lay on the table at his 
elbow. 

He gave a cry of alarm as he saw standing 
over him ao large man, whose face was so 
closely mufied that only his nose and eyes 
were visible. 

“Hold up your hands!’ commanded the 
intruder, covering Mr. Allison with his own 
revolver. 


The superintendent sprang from his chair, 
and, being entirely defenceless, wisely did as 
he was bid. 

“Now then, sonny,” ordered the man 
grufily, “ just hand over that pay-money, and 
be quick about it.” 

Louis looked questioningly at Mr. Allison, 
in whose brain a scheme for the p:o ection 
of the money was being rapidly revolved. 

“T'll get it, Louis,” said the superinten- 
dent, in a voice whose steadiness surprised 
himself, and completely deceived the would- 
be robber. 

Going quietly to the vault, Mr. Allison 
stepped inside, and drew the door to, at the 
same moment calling to Louis— 

“Shut it, and turn the handle.” 

Like a flash Louis obeyed. The heavy 
iron door closed with a clang, and the click 
of the combination knob told that it was 
securely locked. 

Now the superintendent had reasoned 
that, when thus foiled of his expected 
plunder, the rascal would not think it worth 
his while to do any harm to the boy, except, 
perhaps, to assail him with profane abuse. 

But, unfortunately, he did not know his 
man. Mike Cregan had primed himself for 
this attempt upon the pay-money with 
sufficient bad whisky to render him utterly 
reckless, and, in the fury of his anger at the 
success of the superintendent's stratagem, 
he levelled the revolver at Louis and fired. 

The bullet entered the boy’s shoulder, 
and, frenzied with fright, he made a dash 
for the door leading into the private office, 
which was in darkness. 

Thither Cregan followed, trying to get 
another shot, and Levis, though the b!ood 
was pouring from his wound, darted out 
of the office, and through a long passage 
into a great room crowded with looms. 

Past these he flew, the robber at his heels, 

(Continued on page 185.) 
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FIRE! 
(From the Provinces.) 
By Pror. G. K. Menzies, u.a., St. Andrews University. 
(With Ilustrations by Tuomas Downey.) 


Higgledy-piggledy, hair flying wild, Powers above us, a regular glare! 
Racing together, man, woman, and child; What can it be?—A church?—The U. P.? — 


LAcKaTy clang! the 
fire-alarm rang ; 
Out of our beds in 


an instant we 
sprang 

Swift as = shot 
from a gun we 
arose 

Out of our slum- 
bers, and into 
our clothes. 


Some si 
dressir 
some a © t, 

Some an umbrella, 
and some a silk 


hat; 

While the chemist’s assistant, in trousers 

and shirt, « The station is carefully locked, and the key 
Came rushing along with the surgery squirt Is safe with the constable. Where, then, is he?” 
And a bottle of water, the flames to 

defy, And still as we scurried. the fire-alarm rang, Or is it, by any good fortune, the Free? 
Resolved, like a hero, to do or to die. Clackaty, clackaty, c:ackaty clang! Yet no—there’s a horrible, villainous smell 

: het we know, every one of us, only too 
well, 


“Here comes the man ! 
Hobbling as fasi as he possibly can.” 


An odour that almost might stifle the 


“Yes, there! . .. a regular glare!’ 


stars, 
Of Twist the tobacconist’s ny cigars. 
So we stampeded away down the street, Where is it? Where?—You see it?— We sigh with relief, for sip eee feel griet 
This in 4 blanket, and that in a sheet, Yes, there ! At losing a shopful of stale cabbage-leaf? 
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Then we rush on again till we come to Wild and distraught as a mortal can be, Oh, only the shop! I've insured it all 
the crowd, — fF oe All tumbled with bed, in a nightcap of right, 
Who are busily shouting directions aloud. red, So never mind that—I don't care a rat— 


“ But almost before 
We got the hose started, it bursts out once more.’’ 
We join them all breathless, and still as Is Twist the tobacconist’s scarificd head! Look to the furniture! Try to save that! ” 
we gaze “ Burglars!" he shvieks at us. ‘“ Murder! So speaking, clean out of the window 
At Twist the tobacconist’s off in a blaze, Police! he flings 


“We gaze at each other. Our wondering eyes [See next page. 
Grow larger and larger in helpless surprise |” 


The fire-alarm clatters with racket and Help us! Hi! Murder! Why can’t you, A number of breakable crockery things— 
bang, you geese? A mirror, a basin, a couple of jugs, 
Clackaty, clackaty, clackaty clang! Hey! What?—We are burning? Theshop And several vases and one or two mugs, 
Suddenly up flies a window, and see! is alight? With other utensils, and down they all go 
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To fall with a crash on the pavement 
below. 


But hark! A proposal! Oh, happy the 
thought, 
When some one suggests that the engine be 
brought ! 
“The engine! The engine!’ We catch 
up the cry, 
And off to tho station like lightning we 
fly. 


The “station is carefully locked, and the 


key 

Is safe with the constable. Where, then, 
is he? 

Oh, where in the world can MacGrabbitum 
be? 

Somebody hurries to bring the man round, 

But never a constable is to be found ; 

So, rather than wait until it’s too late, 

Rather than leave the whole town to its 
fate, 

We burst in the door with a jubilant 
shout, 
And run 
out! 

Now, where is the water-plug ?—Nobody 
knows, 

But some one discovers it under his toes; 

So, up with the pump, lads, and on with 
the hose ! 

We pump with a will for a minute, but 
still 

The hose for some reason refuses to fill. 

We pump on again, but our labour is 
vain, 

For, lo you! 
main! 

Run for old Thingummy!—Here comes 
the man, 

Hobbling as fast as he possibly can. 

On with the water! Quick! Now then, 
here goes! 

Stand back there! Hey? What? Some- 
thing wrong with the hose? 

It wriggles and creaks, it dribbles and 
leaks, 

The water comes oozing in silvery streaks, 


the old engine triumphantly 


the water is off at the 


(See previous page.) 


Then a crack like a cannon, portentously loud, 
And up spurts a fountain that plays on the crowd. 
Hi, hi! "—Away we all fly, 
And stand out of range, looking sheepish and shy, 


“A burst there! 


Till a yenturesome youth rushes gallantly in, 
And, whipping a muffler from under his chin, 
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With a dash and a cunning that credit 
his years, 
Binds up the burst '’mid a chorus of 
cheers. 
Once more to the pump, lads !--But 
almost before 
We get the hose started, it bursts out once 
ore. 


| OUR 
co ey 


But truth, she will out, and it seems past 
a doubt 

That whilst we were patching and running 
about 

Twist's had 
out. 

For a moment we stand looking on, 
hose in hand, 


just quietly burnt _ itselt 


“ Our exploits were destined to get 
Some share of reward in the Weekly Gazette." 


We mend it again, though we might as 
well not, 

For as soon as we patch it in any one 
spot, 

It bursts higher up if it don’t lower down, 

Till we use every muffler we have in the 
town, 

And from nozzle to pump, the 
whole length of the hose 

Is cobbled together with bits of 
our clothes! 

We set to ayain, and the crowd 
give a cheer 

As the first little drops at the 
nozzle appear. 

We advance, feeling very heroic 
and great, 

To fight with the flames and to 
battle with Fate, 

When lo!— How we stare! For 
instead of the flare 

That we fully expect to find 
facing us there, 

The shop looms before us, all 
dingy and dark, 

With never so much as a piti- 
ful spark. 

We gaze at each other. 
wondering eyes 

Grow larger and larger in help- 
less surprise. 


Our 


A doughty though somewhat disconsolate 
band. 

Then ao feeling of keen disappointment 
comes o’er us 

As we gaze at the smouldering ruin be- 
fore us. 

It had all but been given to carve us a 
name 

Deep, deep on the glorious tablets of Fame: 

But now, it is over—our hopes are un- 
done, 

And the chances of winning our laure!s 


are gone. 
However, our exploits were destined to 
get 
Some share of reward in the Weekly 
Gazette. 


A leader discoursed on our valorous deed, 

Especially praising our wonderful speed. 

“Had we not brought the engine so rapidly 
round, 

The town had 
ground ; 

But, thanks to our efforts, it now comes to 
light 

That the damage sustained is surprisingly 
slight : 

In fact, with such promptitude had we be- 
haved, 

That Twist's only losses were what he had 
saved.” 


infallibly burnt to the 


(Continued from poge 131.) 
and then through a door into another big 
room, part of which was vacant, and part 
occupied with more looms. 

At one side of this room a gas jet burned 
faintly, and, taking sight by this, Cregan 
fire] again. 

With the crack of the revolver poor Louis 
pitched forward under a bench, where he lay 
prone, and to all appearances dead. 

Satisfying himself that his victim would 
give him no further trouble, Cregan re- 
turned to the main office, and endeavoured 
to open the door of the vault. But his 
utmost efforts were in vain. Louis had 
effectually operated the lock, and there was 
no budging the bolts. 

Foiled in this direction, he tried another 
way. Having showered abuse and profanity 
upon the superintendent inside, who did 
not deign to make any response, he sought 
to frighten him into opening the door, 
which, as a matter of fact, Mr. Allison was 
as powerless to do as Cregan himself. 

“If ye won’t come out of that I'll roast 
youalive in there —that I will !"’ he shouted, 
and, the threat having no effect, he proceeded 
to light wisps of paper, and hold them to 
the crack of the door so that the tlime 
might show through, and the smell of 
burning find its way in. 

Mr. Allison's mental sufferings may be 
easily imagined. Utterly unable to effect 
his own deliverance, he had before him the 
awful prospect of death by suffocation if the 
robber should set the mill on fire. 

In the meantime a strange thing had been 
happening in the part of the building to 
hich Cregan chased Louis. A few minutes 
alter the scoundrel had gone back to the 
office the seemingly dead boy stirred. 4 

By a happy chance the last bullet, though it 
lodged in his head, had not reached his brain. 
The wound was a severe one, but not fatal. 

Raising himself to his knees, Louis wiped 
the blood from his face, and looked anxiously 
about him. Cregan had disappeared and all 
ilent, save for the beating of the storm 
against the windows. 

“I must find Jackson," the boy mar- 
mered. ‘ He'll be in the boiler-room.” 
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The boiler-room, in which a fireman re- 
mained on duty all night, was away off in 
another part of the mill, and to reach it 
Louis would have to traverse a long dark 
hall, descend a steep flight of stairs, cross 
the carpenter’s shop and tovl-room, and 
thence make his way through a covered 
passage to where Jackson would be found. 

Weak from much loss of blood, and suffer- 
ing agony from his wounds, how was this to 
be done ? 

So dizzy and faint was he that he could 
Not stand erect—he would have to crawl 
upon h’s hands and knees. Yet all this did 
not overwhelm him. 

Glancing fearfully back in the direction 
oi the oflice he began his tedious painful 
Journey. 

The darkness did not trouble him. On 
the contrary, it was weleome, for it would 
hide him from Cregan if the villain again 
sought to attack him. 

But the splinters from the well-worn floor 
got irto his hands and pierced his knees, 
and his weakness was so great that he had to 
rest every few yards to recruit his strength. 

It was a terrible test of a boy's pluck and 
endurance, and Louis himself never quite 
understood how he proved equal to it. 

Little by little he diagged himself onward 
through the halls, and down the stairs, 
across the shops, and finally along the 
passage-way, until at last, completely ex- 
hausted, he appeared before the astonished 
fireman. 

Jackson was aman quick to understand, 
and a few words sufficed to make the situa- 
tion clear to him. 

Bathing Louis’ wounds with cold water, 
and binding them up as best he could, he 
placed him tenderly on a bench, pillowing 
his head with his coat; and then, picking 
up a heavy iron poker, raid, ‘‘ You bide 
quietly there, Louis, I'll see to the robber.” 

Louis nodded assent, and Jackson went 
out, slipping softly through the different 
parts of the great building until he reached 
the ofico door. Here he paused, and 
peeped warily in. Cregan was kneeling on 


the floor in front of the vault, burning 
wisps of paper so that the flame and smoke 
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might find their way through the crack of 
the door. 

As it happened, Jackson was wearing 
rubbers on his feet, and with noiseless steps 
he crept crouchingly towards Cregan, his 
approach beirg concealed by a long counter, 
until he was within striking distance. 

Then, suddenly rising to his full height, 
he brought the heavy poker dcwn with fear- 
ful force upon the robber’s head, felling him 
senseless to the floor. 

“Take that for your villainy,” he cried, 
as he struck, and no second blow was 
needed. 

Seizing some stout cord that was at hand, 
he bound Cregan’s hands and feet beyond 
the pessibility of his breaking free, and 
then he turned his attention to the super- 
intendent. 

“Mr. Allison,” he shouted, standing close 
by the vault door, “ are you all rght, sir?” 

“Oh, Jackson, is that you?" replied Mr. 
Alliscn in a tone of unspeakab'e relief. “Is 
the robber still there ?” 

“He is, sir,’ responded Jackson, “ but 
he's tied up so tight he can't do any more 
mischief.”’ 

Mr. Alliscn then directed him to go for 
the cashier, who would be able to cpen the 
door, and Jackson hurried off. 

He soon returned with the cashier, who 
busied himself at the combination lock, 
while Jackson made haste back to Louis. 

He found him fallen frcm the bench in a 
faint, and at first thought he was dead; but 
the dashing of cold water into his face soon 
revived him, and when his eyes opened 
again they fell upon Mr. Allison, who was 
looking down at h’m with an expression of 
affectionate concern. 

Thanks to rcund health and a strorg 
constitution, Louis in due time recovercd 
from his injuries. His heroic conduct won 
him universal praise, and Mr. Allison testi- 
tied his gratitude by giving him an improved 
position in the cffice. Cregan received 
fitting punishment for his villainy. He 
seemed quite to repent of having shot Louis. 

“ Sure, if it waen’t forthe drink, I'd never 
have put a bullet in the boy,” he said in 
extenuation of his action. 


BEN the “average man” has manfully fought his 
way past the obstacles of “ Smalls" an I Matri 
lion (eseribed in previons numbers of the“ B.v.P, 
le wilt shortly find himself face to face with another 
22] even greater ordeal—that of his first “ Viva Voce.” 
Ihe bea passman,” as the average man usually is, 
ls frst “Viva " will be in Moderations, commonly 
nas“ Moda.” We will presume that our subject 
hed off his three days of paper work, and is 
anxiously amd in great trepidation for the 
(rat Opleal Jf the fnitial letter of his surname 
Hyyens to be near the beginning of the alphabet, he 
u snow his fate perhaps one or two days after the 
but if otherwise, he is richly deserving of the 
router's pity, 
fall the doleful and trying experiences that fa'l to 
the‘ot of man, that of wandering round Oxfonl after 
truvtine (particalarly if it be in the winter), bereft 
‘a one's friends and acquaintances, on tenter-hooks 
whole time as to what one's fate {s to be, vainly 
rouring to remember how one answered this 
at question, and ever and anon striving to look 
‘ircagh the o'd monotonous books once more—surely, 
Tay, that ia the most doleful. But the eventful morn- 
ing comes round at Jast, and perhapa,as the victim 
‘sus once again the regulation black coat and white 
te. in some cases the time may seem to have slipped by 
Ritter too rapidly. However, he consoles himself with 
“e‘hought that an; thing fs better than suspense,” a8 
saiody has wisely said, and steps out bravely down 
‘4:" Tigh,” on his way to the Schools, Arrived there. 


THE ORDEAL OF 


he finds himself fn the midat of a small gronp of can- 
didates, each wearing his cap and gown, together with 
A nervous appearance which he vainly tries to conceal, 
and all waiting for the sound of the electric bell that is 
to summon them to their iate, 

Rerr-r-r-inz- everyboly starts, and turns, if pos: 
sible, a ehade paler than before. “First Part Pass 
Mods. Room No, 4, gentlemen please,” bellows the same 
Olid janitor with whom we made acquaintance in the 
“Onleal of Sma‘ls,” in the same old sing-song manner, 
and in the same old monotonous tone of voice. In they 
troop, a xpiritless crowd, soon to know the best or 
worst, as the case may be. 

Now they are in the presence of the dread examiners 
themselv: hree in number, seated at a Jong table, 
with a chair placed exactly 
are then called over, anslof th 
just enteral, six are told to 
half an hour, and the remaining 
hour's time.’ Very quickly the twelve make their way 
ont of the room again, ghid enough, you may be sure, 
of even this brief respite, such is the weakness of this 
mortal nature of ours. ‘Then the first man is called yp 
(only one man is“ atatime), and the vemain- 
ing five seat themselves on the ot’ er side of the room, 
as far as possible from that dread triumvirate. 

The hapless wretch is bidden to take a chair imme. 
diately opposite one of the three examiners, whilst the 
other two busy themselves with books or papers, wait- 
ing, no doubt with keen anticipation, until their turn 
comes round to apply the nineteenth-century thumb- 


teen men who Lave 
main, six to return in 


to return in an 


“VIVA VOCE.” 


screw. Nowa “ Viva” is usually of two kinds—either 
very long, that is to say of about ten to twenty 
minutes’ duration, or very slLort—say,one minute. The 
former usvally means that the man in question w Il 
just scrape through “ on his Viva,” as it fs called, whilst 
the latter case may mean cither that the candidate has 
paeecd easily or been badly ploughed. 

In the former case the victim is, indeed, much to be 
yitied, particularly so if the examiner happens to be of 
wsomenhat bullying nature, when he will, perhaps, 
lean back in his chair with his hands in his pockets, 
and with cruelly cynical expression of countenance 
watch his hapless rts-d-ris, as he twists his face into 
all manner ot puzzle! expressions, a'most twisting his 
head off his neck in his desire to search every corner of 
the ceiling for the desired information as to 
indictment, or for the logical definition of the Fallacy 
of Amphibology. But for the mau who either knows 
all these things or is grossly ignorant of the whole 
gnhject the mutter Is simple: one question and he fs 
releawa], cither with the happy information that 
“Your papers are very gool, Mr. Smith,” or with a 
stony, Impenetrable gaze, which none the less certainly 
conveys the necessary information to tle anxious 
would-be graduate, But all wait outsite for the official 
list to be put up, the happy ones to have the satisfac- 
tion of seving their own names on tle magic t of 
paper, and the unfortunate ones to make quite sure 
that they are really doomed to plough through all the 
same old work againypreparatory to having another 
“ shot" and another “ Viva.” 


R. CornisH tried the effect of music on 
monkeys. He says that the Orang 
turned his back at once and made off, while 
Sally listened gravely with her hands crossed 
and a far-off look in her eyes until a strong 
crescendo was played, when she made an 
audible and perfectly articulate remark. 
The Capuchins showed the strangest and 
most amusing excitement. One by one they 
came down and listened to the music with 


intense curiosity, shrieking and making faces 
ata crescendo, shaking the wires at a discord, 
and putting heads upside down in efforts of 
acute criticism at low and musical passages. 

Sally, the most renowned of the anthropoid 
apes which the Zoo has ever had, was 
purchased in 1883 and died in 1891, the 
longest time one of these large apes has ever 
been kept in this country. Great attention 
was paid to her education, and she was 
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MONKEYS IN THE ZOO. 
By Frep MILER. 
(With Sketches by the AUTOR.) 


PART It, 


taught to count w:th straws up to five or six. 
I daresay many “B.O.P.” readers have 


scen her use @ spoon and drink out of a tin 
mug. The present chimpanzee is known as 
Troglodytes niger, while Sally, who was bald- 
headed, was 7. calvus. 


Diana Monkeys. 


It is quite untrue to say that all monkeys 
have ugly faces and evil expressions. The 
Diana monkeys, for instance, have a sad, 
venerable appearance, produced by their 
white beards. These are exceedingly handsome 
apes. So are the Wanderoos and Vervets. 

The monkeys most usually represented in 


the Zoo are the common Indian monkey, « 
Rhesus, the C:puchins and Bonnets. 

It was a brown Capuchin that Romane: 
kept to study when writing his “ Anima 
Intelligence,” and it is perhaps the best fo 
taming, being hardier than most, as well a 
affectionate and intelligent. The commo 
Indian Rhesus is the species often seen witl 
organ-grinders, and is also fairly hardy. Bu 
with the exception of the Tcheli and Japanes 


monkeys, which are kept out-of-doors in tt 
Zoo, all monkeys are extremely sensitive | 
cold, and rarely live long in this countr 
dying of pulmonary diseases which our var 
able climate induces. Fog is worse than col: 
and I was in the Zoo one day during a ba 
fog when the denizens of the Monkey Hou: 
looked the most pitiable objects imaginable 

Marmosets, with long furry tails, are mad 
pets of, but they are most delicate. The: 


vasa pair of grey ones in the Zoo the last 
time I was there. They make a shrill small 
noe and chatter with their teeth wher’ 
escited. They have been known to breed in 
captivity. There are very few baby monkeys 
born in the Zoo, and in no case has one been 
reared. 

The food of most of those in the Gardens 
consists of bread and milk, apples, bananas, 


carrots, cooked potatoes, and nuts, and Sally 
use to have beef-tea. They pick up a good 
many miscellaneous morsels, and you will 
see one with his cheek-pouches stuffed 
oct with food he is saving, as though he had a 
pair of bad gumboils. The anthropoid apes 
are not given these receptacles wherein to 
store food for another time. 


AN ADVENTUROUS CANOE VOYAGE; OR, SEVEN WEEKS ON 


Baas following story is the actual diary of an 

expedition organised—firstly, to explore 
a new gold-field from the coast—no means 
or way being known through the precipitous 
nature of the mountains, to enter by land; 
and, secondly, to prospect in the Gulf of 
California for pearl beds. It will show 
readers of the “ B.O.P.” the sort of life and 
risks explorers have to face, and may, 
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The latest addition of more than usual 
interest is an Orang. It is a most weird- 
(looking creature, covered with long reddish 
bair. When standing it would be some 
three feet six inches high, as it is quite 
young. Unfortunately, these apes never live 
long here. This one appears remarkably 
tame. Its cage is next to the chim- 


panzee. 


The last one that was in the Zoo died just 
about the time Sally succumbed. 

The Hoolock Giboon, a next-door neigh- 
bour, is also a very interesting ape. With 
its long arma it swings itself about its cage 
in o most remarkable way, never hitting 
itself, confined as is the space and rapid as 
are its movements. 


AS MM LUERS 
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I happened to visit a travelling menagerie 
at St. Giles’ Fair, Oxford, and there were some 
eighteen or more monkeys in one cage, mostly 
Rhesus, with three baboons. I watched the 


keeper creep into the cage, which was very 
limited in dimensions, and, taking hold of one 
of the baboons (a Chacma, or as he called it 
® Mandril), pull out a pin which had run 
right through its lower lip. 


Some brutal 


fellow had given it o pin, and, monkey-like, 
it had put it in its mouth and run the pin 
through its lip. The keeper told me that he 
had kept some of his monkeys three years or 
more, and that they were all quite tame and 
never offered to bite him. This I proved by 
seeing him enter the small cage as he did. 
(THE END.] 


PVPS 


By J. A. R. Mite. 


PANT I. 


perhaps, rub off a little of the romance that 
is apt to gather round the subject of life and 
adventure in new countries, 


As regards the new discovery of gold- 
diggings, vague Indian rumour has it that 
two men are ensconced in the mountains, some 
eighty miles north of this our starting-point, 
quietly washing out gold. Their locality, 


THE GULF OF CALIFORNIA. 


more or less, within a radius of ten miles, 
I know, having explored the part indicated 
within that distance with a pack-mule 
train, but had to desist pushing farther, 
owing to the entire absence of water, and 
also insurmountable difficulties in finding a 
pass through the numerous rocky cajions and 
gorges ; consequently, by taking a coast route, 
I shall be able to recognise by numerous 
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well-defined mountain peaks our arrival in 
the vicinity, and endeavour to push inland 
and verify the truth of the report. 

Our secondary object will be the careful 
searching cn our way up for a pearl shell 
bed. This Gulf of California has supplied 
Spain with her richest pearl gems, and the 
Pearl-fisheries are still eagerly carried on 
near the southern point of this peninsula of 
Lower California. You are guided in your 
search for these beds by the indications of 
the shells washed up on the beach ; judging 
their age, should you find shells of recent 
stranding—say two weeks or so—you may 
count on a bed somewhere in the vicinity. 
Your native diver will go down on an average 


thirty to forty feet (although some go very 


much deeper), armed only with a short 
hardwood stick, sharpened at both ends, a 
weapon of defence against the “Tintorera,” 
or Tiger shark, the largest and most savage 
of all the shark family. This stick is 
rammed into the mouth of the shark as he 
turns for his victim open-mouthed, and 
wedges up the open jaws, giving the diver 
time to reach the surface, where his 
comrades soon haul Lim in. What extra- 
ordinary presence of mind this necessitates ! 
And one noted diver has told me that the 
actualactis a very simple one and very satis- 
factory if you do it neatly ; but the after-strain 
always unnerved him for two or three days. 
This man has three times saved his own life 
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by this feat, and now rather looks forward 
to a battle with one of these monsters—the 
whole exploit is over within a minute. 

So much for the objects of the expedition ; 
the results you will gather from the daily 
chronicling. 

The map-sketch will, perhaps. give you a 
better idea of the localitics, although on 
every map of this Baja California you will 
find this district a blank, as nothing is 
known, and the few explorers have done little 
or nothing to further enlighten the geographi- 
cal world ; even the authorised marine charts 
are very scant in their information. 

August 24.—After the usua! and formal 
Adios to our Mexican friends, at this the 


gon Bit8® Unwed Ske. 
ry 
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Chiba bun 


mining camp of San Juan, we started for the 
beach some eight miles off, where our canoe, 
all ready equipped, is awaiting in the Bay of 
Los Angeles. 

Filled up our water bartels, holding sixty 
gallons in all, and shipped our small anchor 
at 5 p.m.; and to the waving of a few 
sombreros, we paddled out of the bay. Our 
crew, all told, consists of four A.B.’s—three 
brothers, and myself. The brothers, re- 
spectively named Vidal, Pablo, and Felix 
Salorio, have always worked together, and 
are sailors, miners, divers, and generally 
useful, whenever occasion offers. 

Our canoe measures 22 feet, and in 
bright blue letters, ‘La Tonina” (a species 
of fish) proclaims her name. She is all in 


one piece, one tree dug out, and carries one 
and a-half tons. Our provisions are well 
packed, so as to evenly balance, and consist 
of flour, beans, rice, coffee, sngar, tobacco, 
cte., stoved between the water kegs, our 
bedding consisting of canvas and blankcts, 
on the top; one side, oor slender mast sail; 
on the other rifles, harpoons, spades, 
dynamite, and all the hunting necessaries 
for land and water, two large paddles, one 
fore and aft, and here and there, wherever 
fitting room is found, an array of old 
mocassins, lamps, paint pots, sombreros, old 
shirts, etc.; our total cargo weighing, in. 
cluding crew, and a lovely looking Indiar 
dog, about 1,500 lbs. This dog causes m« 
anxiety, for he will stand up for’ard, anc 
somewhat quivers our balance. 

This afternoon we made about eight miles 
to a s:ni-spit, and a nice secluded haver 
but, being dark, we got rather too close t 
the shore before casting anchor, and ou 
heavily laden canoe grounded; we had t 
jump out to push her intofloating water, and 
horror of horrors! we were on an oyster-bed 
with bare feet, the jagged shells raking yo 
every step. We both anchored and tethere 
the canoe with a !ong line to theshore, wher 
we packed our blankets, and only the coffee 
pot, and soon to a sandy bed. 

August 25.—An early start, but unfoi 
tunately a strong head-wind prevented u 
from kecping on our course, consequently w 
ran across to some small islands about thre 
miles out, and took shelter under the lee 
one. I cannot say you enjoy the roll of a canc 
in a fresh wind, especially as one is only som 
four inches above the water, and dare nc 
move, in spite of small spray showers. How 
ever, at 1 p.w. a light fair wind came rounc 
and we skimmed along under our sail, reac) 
ing the Eusenada of Guadalupe at sunse 
gracefully skirting round rocks and miniatu1 
islands, till we dropped anchor in shallo 
water, packed our blankets ashore and 
cooking utensil or two, promptly caught son 
fish, a species of rock-cod, and as prompt! 
ate them, and to bed, and to sleep under th 
quiet influence of the ever-soothing cigarro 

August 26.—Spent the morning going i: 
land some ten miles exploring the lay of tt 
land and the formations of the mountai: 
foymineral indications; saw nothing of muc 
use or interest, everything parched and dr 
butplenty of tracks of antelope and mounta 
sheep. The camp ruins of the Indian pes 
fishers of bygone years are still recognisab! 
and the fishings must have been very prolifi 
judging from the number of stone foundatio: 
for their skin tents. The beds have lo: 
since died out, though Pablo and Felix _pe 
two hours in diving to see if there was a: 
prospect of a new bed forming. 

Hoisted sail towards sunset, and pushed « 
over a calm sea for about eight miles ; qui 
dark, but we were only some twenty yar 
from the beach, and kept that in view for o 
line. Finding a small cove and plenty 
driftwood, we camped, and after a hear 
meal of fish and fish soup, cooked in an e 
pansive tin washing-basin, brought for t 
purpose, we rolled ourselves in our blanks 
and slept. 

August 27.—A rough windy morning, a: 
the heat almost unbearable. Only ma 
about four miles, and fixed our camp for ¢ 
day. A lot of turtle here, but the sea is t 
rough to harpoon one. Found outward in. 
cations of sweet water, and sunk a well : 
ten feet we were repaid by coming to go 
water. About fifteen miles inland I kn. 
well, having explored there with mule trai: 
and found mineral indications. 

August 28,—Vidal and I started early, wi 
some mining drills and some dynamite, 
investigate the mineral rock I know of ba 
into the hills. On reaching the “ prospec: 
I was preparing to put a charge of dynam 


in a hole in the rock, naturally made, when 
the sharp hissing sound and lively rattle of a 
rattlesnake warned me in due time. Never- 
thelese, I got my charge fired, which prcbably 
did its work as far as that reptile was con- 
cerned. Took specimens, and trudged back 
tocamp; but oh, the heat! The other two 
boys had employed the day filling up the 
barrels, and every available pot and kettle that 
would hold water, for we don’t kncw where 
we shall find water now. 

August 29.—A start mado before the san 
becomes unbearable, and om reaching the 
harbour of Calamujé at 9 p.u., the only har- 
boar we could find, the cliffs ran perpen- 
dicularly to the water's edge, and we had to 
hug them. For the heat is so suffocating, that 
it indicates a storm, and these during this 
time of the year overtake you very suddenly, 
and are savage and violent, lashing the sea 
moantains high, the lightning breaking all 
round you amid torrents of rain. The 
Mexicans call them “ Chubascos,” and they 
ate peculiar to the Gulf of California in the 
hot months ; they last from two to four hours. 
Nor could we keep much away from these 
cliffs; for had one of these storms caught us, 
we had the chance of life by a scramble up 
ther sides, and, moreover, the whales were 
somewhat too numerous outside : two of them 
gave us an anxious ten minutes, coming 
within ten feet of our frail craft and spouting. 
They say they are harmless, unless attacked ; 
bat for all that their size in close proximity 
commands great resp2ct, not to mention awe. 
Too completely tired to cook any meal, and 
only glad to roll up in our blankets. 

August 30.—Got out of Calamujé harbour 
at about 10a.m. by the sun, for the sun is our 
only clock, and paddled round a rocky pro- 
montory and found a safe cove for our precious 
ship. Harpooned a couple of turtle, and all 
made up for our starvation of yesterday. 
To-morrow we hope to get near the p2arl 
shell ground. Beautiful wild scenery hera — 
islands, ragged rocks, cliffs, set out boldly by 
a clear sunset, and every now and again an 
old whale comes blowing up. Sharks of all 
kinds innumerable ; still we never miss our 
frequent and hurried dips. 

August 31.—We mate an early prospect 
for the pearl shells, Pablo and Felix diving 
down in four different places, reporting a 
beautiful bottom for a bed, but not a sign of 
a shell. 

Owing to o1r late start, the breeze had 
freshened very quickly; it generally and grad- 
ually rises from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m, and in like 
manner dies away after sunset ; consequently 
after about two hours under way, we had 
only just time to steer sharply round a 
jutting promontory for shelter, and hero 
waited till the breeze calmed down, killing 
the time by the lazy but enjoyable siesta. To- 
wards sunset we were cheerily skimning along, 
when Pablo in an excite voice yel'ed “ Qui- 
dada! Quidada!” (Look out! Lok out!). 
Simultaneously our eye caught the jagged-like 
blade of an enormous swordfish, seemingly 
making for us ; instinctively, each man’s hand 
srizel_ a weapon, without a motion of our 
bolies, and Vidal pluckily frightened him off 
with the long-handled harpoon — the rest of us 
thamping the side of the canoe with our rifles, 
making a half circle round. It looked as it it 
was going to make a savage rush, but Pablo 
quickly in the excitement had lit the fuse of 
adynamite stick (always kept near us ready 
for sach emergencies) from his cigarro, and 
threw it. The almost immediate explosion 
sue2:eding in final dismissal. The concussion 
must have had considerable effect, for there 
semod to b2 a powerful under-swirl; but we 
dil not await details long, but steered quickly 
for nearer shore, aS we were some three miles 
of. Made an early camp and all strolled 
inland for a mile or so (for we are now in the 
vicinity of the supposed gold-field), but found 
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not the slightest track or indication of any 
human being, the only animal tracks 
being those of the Coyote, a spccies of wolf, 
their néghtly wanderings: on the besch in 
search of fish food leaving their prints. Their 
bark is very similar to a dog yelping, and two 
make enough noise for you to imagine that 
there must be a large band of them. These 
animals are very cowardly, at the same time 
very cunning and thieving, and I have had 
my grub stolen from under my saddle, which 
serves as a pillow during the night. Cases 
are known where they have bitten men asleep ; 
but these are very rare, though their bite is 
dangerous. 
(To be continued.) 


——_+-e-e__. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


c LUCKNOW. 
SEPT. 25, 1857, 


(Lines suggested by a convermtion with Captain 
Jol Robertson, Bursar of Rossdl School Captain 


Robertson was in the 78h Highlanders when they 
relieved Lucknow under Havelock. When near the 
Residency he wns shot in the hevw from a window, the 


bullet tniversing his head diagonally and being finally 
cut ont in hix neck, He keeps the bullet as a memorial 


of a stirring day.) 
AS when the Bengal Gecan scethes veueath the 
typhoon’s blast, 

And darkness hides the noonday sun that shone a 
moment past, 

So sudden on the startled ear a ery of terror broke, 

And instant from its dreamy ease the lotos land 
awoke. 


High rose the tide of Kastern hate, the feuds of 
ered and raoe— 

“Smite down the robbers of our caste, spare not a 
white-hued face ! 

Allah is great, aud the Prophet's uame is dear to 
each Mussulman, 

And Brahma’s arm is bared to strike for the fuith 
of Hindostan.” 


Par off in Oude’s lone capital,” with no hope of suc- 
cour nigh, 

A little band of Englishmen have heard that warn. 
ing ery; 

Though scanty were their numbers, yet their hearts 
were firm and bold, 

And they faced the coming peril like their foro- 
fathers of old. 


Beleaguercd sore for many a month, by rebel foemen 
pent, 

Oh! many « burning prayer to God from bleeding 
hearts was sent ; 

Oh! many an eye gazed wistfully across the distant 
plain ; 

And oft the ear was bent to hear the English voice 
again. 

By battle scarr'd, by sickness thinned, scorched by 


the bruzen sky, 
‘A dwindling band of heroes came to rescue or to 


die; 

‘As the skniking jackal slinks before the royal tiger's 
tread, 

Bo from the stern avengers steps the felon Sepoy 
fled. 


Mid delays and disappointments, through the mur- 
derers at bay, 

Stout Havelock with steadfast soul lns cleft his 
sturdy way; 

And now at length le sees the goal for which his 
bosom craved, 

The Inst rock in that ruddy surf where England's 
banner waved. 

On the morning of the twenty-fifth of a September 
day, 

The little company marched forth to hew their 
glorious way ; 

Through grape and shell and musketry, through 
trenches filled with biool, 

Unchecked, unstayed, they swept along as sweeps 
proud Gunga’s flood. 

Ol Havelock was worn and pale, but bright and 
eager now; 
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And fiery Neale pressed oa with death writ large 
upon his brow ; 
And knightly Outram fought beneath the banner of 
that chief, 
The firet ty hear the ery of fear and hasten with 
rei 


Throuzh devious lanes and alleys whence the deadly 
volleye dashed, 

Hee less cf death around, above, the flerce Feringhecs 
dashed ; 

Though many a gallant hero fell sore smitten in the 

e 

Another comrade stepped at once to fll the vacant 

place, 


The victors’ arm was weary and the blunted steel 
was rel, 

And inany a name of noble fame was numbered 
with the dead ; 

Aud Leavy on the flying foe the vengeful sabre 
fell, 

As they thought of the Nana's perjured word and 
Cawnpore’s awful well. 


And now at last beyond the mob of routed muti- 
neers, 

Old E « flog, though torn and rent, uncon- 
quered stil! appears, 

Waving o'er ramparts splintered by ball and burst- 
ing shell, 

Defiant like the dauntlecs hearts who guarded it so 
well. 


They reach the gate, they mingle now, the saviours 
and the saved— 

Forgotten all the perils past, the dangers they have 
braved ; 

One m’ghty shout from Eaglish throats swells 
thuudering to the sky: 

What mattera now though thousands of the caitiffa 
still are nigh? 


And litt'e children clapped their hands and crowed 
with infant glee 

As Ucanied warriors kissed their lips and danced 
them on their knee ; 

And mothers clasped their 
thankel the loving Lord 

That their darlings had uot peri:hel by the famiue 
or the sword. 


wasted hands and 


Oue face, a’as! was missing there, one lion-heart was 
hushed, 

And o'er his grave from soldiers’ eyes the tears in 
silence gushed : 

“Here licth Heury Lawrence, who to do his duty 
tried,” 

And calmly with that humble prayer the weary 
chieftain died. 


The sound of war {s silent now through mighty 
Hindostan, 

No longer man is struggling sore to slay his fellow- 
man ; 

But Lueknow’s shattered battlements and Havelock’s 
litt’e band 

Are names enshrined for ever in the story of our 
Jand. 


SS ALLIENSIB, 


— 0} aoe — 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS.—Iwportast ! 


EVERAL correspondents have written to know whether 
AD the fact of taking in one copy of the “B.O.P." ina 
family wou'd qualify several members of it to compete. 
We must refer all these to our new rule, and the new 
form of certificate now demanded, as set forth on p. 61 
of the present volume. It is there made very clear that 
only those tho VERSONALLY take tn the poper may jcin 
in the competitions. We have been really compelled 
to make this rule, which is equally fair to all readers, 
As, unlike many other magazines, we cliarge no en- 
trance or other fees, we are bound to protcet the intercets 
of the paper itself as well as of our regular subscribers. 
Surely Id. a week is not much to ask of anyone; and 
even where in a family all the copies of the paper aro 
not wanted to be kept, it were but a kindly act to pass 
them on to poorer boys or girls, of which most neigh- 
bourhoods have many ;and if this cannot be done, there 
are yet several worthy socicties, such as the Ragged 
School Union, the Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen, and 
others, that would be only teo glad to receive and cir 
culate them where they would do good. 
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THE FINDER OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT; 


OR, AN ENGLISH BOY AT THE 
niall COURT OF SIAM. 


By Davin ker, 


Author of “In Siberian Fi 
« Afloat in a Vole , 


(With Mlustrations by WL. M. Pacer 


CHAPTER X.—OUR HERO SPEAKS HIS 


MIND LIKE AN ENGLISHMAN. 
1? Jack Postlethwaite the loss 
of a single elephant in a 
part of Asia where they 
swarmed in every 


“You'll be hit, my good woman, as sure as a gun!” 
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forest seemed no great matter after all; 
and he was not a little amazed to learn, on 
the evening of that eventful day, that the 
King had ordered a general mourning for 
the death of this new “ Grand Duke of 
Tuskany,” and that the fall of the Prime 
Minister was expected to follow as a 
matter of course. 

“Well, that ts a funny sort of notion ! 
cried he. “A pretty time of it we should 
have in England if the Court went into 
mourning, and the Ministry got knocked 
out, every time the ostrich at the Zoo 
bolted a sodawater-bottle, or the boa- 
constrictor choked himself in trying to 
swallow his blanket! 

“You forget,” said his father, “that 
this is a white elephant, the sacred animal 
of the whole nation; and, to realise how 
its death will set everyone against the 
Kallahome (whether it's really his fault 
or not) you must try to imagine how a 
devout Roman Catholic would feel if he 
were told that the Pope’s doctor had 
allowed him, through sheer carelessness, 
to catch a dangerous complaint, and to 
die of it, without any attempt to save 
him.” 

“That’s so,” assented Mr. Bradstreet 
—for the American party had come to 
sup with the Postlethwaites, and to hold 
a council of war upon the impending 
crisis that threatened them. “I expect 
the poor old Kallahome's fairly played out 
at last.” 

“And the next thing they'll do, I 
reckon,” said the General, as coolly as if 
he were only speaking of a picnic, “ will 
be to set about killing us all.” 

“I suppose 80," added Josephine 
Wrightwell, with equal composure ; “ and 
ifit does come to that, I’m in luck to have 
got here just in time to send my paper the 
first news of the fuss." 

With all Jack's hardihood, he was not 
prepared to hear a young lady mildly sum 
up riot, plunder, and general butchery as 
““a fuss,” and congratulate herself upon 
her good fortune in arriving just in time 
to be in the thick of it. But ere he could 
express his astonishment, Mrs. Van 
Cruller chimed in, with a deeper flush on 
her fresh, wholesome little face. 

“ And if they start to attack our friends, 
or insult the old flag, we can defend the 
Consulate against them —can’t we, Jake?” 

“ Guess so,” said her husband quietly, 
“and it won't be the first time you've smelt 
powder, either—eh, Miry ?"’ (Almira). 

But his wife answered only with ashy 
smile and a look of embarrassment. 

“Why, have you really been in battle, 
then, Mrs. Van Cruller?” cried Jack, 
looking wonderingly at the quiet, pleasant, 
sunny face of the dear old lady, which 
certainly conveyed no suggestion what- 
ever of thundering cannon and slaughtered 
men. 

“Well, I suppose you don’t think that 
mark was got in the kitchen or the hay- 
field,” said the General proudly, as he 
pointed to a long streak of sickly white 
on his wife's sun-browned wrist. “It 
ain't her way to talk of her own doings, 
but I reckon there's plenty of old soldiers 
at home that haven’t forgot what happened, 
on the first evening of thet big ent at 
Pittsburg Landing, when we were hang- 
ing on by our eyelashes against Albert S. 
J ohnstone and Beauregard, with hardly a 
cartridge left, and knowing nothing of the 
other army that was coming up to help 
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us. Well, I and my company (what was 
left of ’em) were lying out in the rain be- 
hind some trees, watching the bullets 
chipping off the bark just over our heads, 
and wondering if night would come before 
we were all killed, when all at once we 
spied a woman from the field-hospital 
coming right across the open ground 
beyond (where the balls were flying as 
thick as chips from a wood-chopper's axe), 
with a basket on her arm, chokeful of 
hot cakes for us, which she'd just baked 
herself. Shouts an officer who saw her, 
*You’ll be hit, my good woman, as sure 
asagun!’ Says she to him, ‘I know 
nothing about that, but I know the boys 
have got to get their supper.’ And, sure 
enough, she was hit, right along the wrist 
—but she never let go the basket! And 
the woman who did that was mighty like 
the madam here, and her name was Miry 
too!” 

“Well, since you've told on ine, Juke, 
T'll tell on you.” said the old lady, 
smiling. “ You didn't get much good out 
of those cakes yourself, for you gave away 
all your share to a young boy who had 
just j’ined, saying you could stand starvin’ 
better'n he could. How about that?” 

“Well, anyhow, J didn’t sit up all 
night to tend a lot of wounded folks 
when I was wounded myself,” rejoined 
the veteran, looking fondly at her. 

“Mrs. Van Cruller, you're o brick!” 
cried Jack enthusiastically ; “they ought 
to put you up a statue—'pon my word 
they ought!” 

“TI did just the same as thousands of 
American women were doing then,” re- 
plied she quietly; “for when the men 
were up to defend the country, the women 
weren't likely to stay behind. We were 
only plain young farm-folks, Jake and 
me; but we loved our country, I reckon, 
just as much as if we'd had a king or an 
emperor standin’ over us with a big whip 
to make us do it. When the news came 
that Abe Lincoln wanted men to fight for 
the old flag, we just looked at each other 
(for we hadn't been married a year yet, 
and this was our first parting) ; but Jake 
knew he'd got to go, and I knew I'd got 
to let him, and so—well, that's all there 
was about it.” 

Homely as the words were, they stirred 
Jack's English blood like a burst of mar- 
tial musiz; and the next day he poured 
out all his enthusiasm on the subject to 
Josephine, who was always ready to hear 
and echo his praises of her chosen 
heroine. 

“And the best of it is, that she don't 
brag of it all a bit!” cried he, in 
conclusion. “To hear her talk, you'd 
never think she had done anything at 
all.” 

“Yes,” said Josephine, with sparkling 
eyes, “that’s just what I admire most 
about her, the dear old thing! I doso 
hate to hear anyone who has really done 
anything great go cackling all over the 
place about it, just like a hen that can't 
even lay an egg without letting the 
whole world know. I had a cousin at 
home—a very dear boy, and with plenty of 
good stuff in him—but he really did crow 
a little too much about his own doings; 
and the only real quarrel he and I ever 
had was about some verses that I once 
wrote upon that, hoping to laugh him 
out of it. Would you like to hear 
them ? 


“‘SWORD AXD PIN. 
“<When J grow big, a knight-errant bold 
Is what I should like to be; 
To ride in bright armour, with spurs of gold, 
And make whole armies fice, 
‘As William the Conqueror did, you know, 
And Lion-heart Richard, who fearel no foe. 
“* Should I meet a giant, a robber-knight, 
Or an Indian warrior tall, 
Td strike at the caitiff with all my might, 
And down ‘neath my blade he'd fall. 
Ha! ha! how he'd groan ! how he'd fall down fiat 
"Neath the sweep of my sword, coming down like 
that! 
“Ow! ow! O dear! right through the skin, 
And the flesh, too, I declare! 
Who'd ever have thought that horrid pin 
Was stuck in the tablicloth there? 
Oh, don't It hurt ! and it’s bleeding, too! 
Quick, tie it up for me, sister Sue !"” 


“ First-rate! you must give me a copy 
of it!’’ cried Jack, as well ashe could 
speak for laughing. ‘But did he really 
prick himself like that, and make such a 
hullabaloo about it?” 

“Indeed he did,” said Miss Wrightwell, 
smiling. “and terribly vexed he was at it, 
poor fellow, and at my making fun of it 
so. But it was good thing for him in 
the end, after all, for it quite put a stop 
to his boasting; and now he has grown 
into a very fine man, and one who will bo 
heard of one of these days, or I’m much 
mistaken.” 

When Jack went up to the palace as 
usual, he was agreeably surprised to 
learn from his friend and pupil. Prince 
Suriwongse, that the Kallahome’s fate was 
still undecided, and that the latter (though 
with greatly diminished importance) was 
still holding the office and discharging 
the duties of Prime Minister of Siam. 
But in making this disclosure the Prince 
appeared to have let out more than he 
intended; for he showed such extreme 
unwillingness to pursue the subject, or to 
answer any questions about it, that Jack's 
native good-breeding compelled him, 
though very unwillingly, to let the matter 

rop. 

The two lads were preparing for a 
single-wicket match at cricket (which Suri- 
wongse was picking up as readily as he 
seemed to pick up everything), when the 
Prince suddenly missed the Tittle ivory - 
covered note-book in which he was wont 
to enter the scores, and hurried off into 
the palace in search of it ; for, having had 
it strongly impressed upon him by Jack 
that in England everyone “did things 
for himself,” the King’s nephew had be- 
gan to practise this rule with a will, and, 
instead of “fagging his servants to do 
everything for him” (as Jack phrased it), 
he now put in motion his own limbs in 
place of those of his attendants on every 
occasion, to the visible improvement of 
his health and training. 

This conduct was destined to produce 
important results on the present occasion ; 
for hardly had the Prince disappeared, 
when a man came ing slowly along 
one of the garden-walks at a little distance 
from Jack, whom the latter at once re- 
cognised as the King himeelf! 

This was no new spectacle to the Eng- 
lish lad, for the King was very fond of 
his nephew, and often came to watch 
them at their sports, and to applaud Suri- 
wongse’s dexterity. But now, instead of 
greeting Jack as usual with a kind look 
and a pleasant word, thé young ruler went 
silently past him as if unconscious of his 


presence, with moody face and downcast 
eyes, and all the air of a man pondering 
deeply some very difficult and painful 
question. 

This strange behaviour, coupled with 
what he had just heard from Prince Suri- 
wongse about the Kallahome's fate being 
still in suspense, suggested to Jack a new 
and brilliant inspiration. It must be the 
fate of the Prime Minister himself over 
which the King was hesitating, and now 
or never was the time to speak a word on 
behalf of this brave man who was being 
so ernelly and unfairly hunted down. 

That thought instantly swept away 
every other. Reckless of all consequences, 
Jack forgot his natural dislike to interfere 
in what did not concern him—forgot the 
frightful breach of etiquette which he was 
about to commit—forgot his father's re- 
iterated injunctions of extreme caution 
in all dealings with the Court; and he re- 
membered only that he was an English- 
man, and that he had a chance of helping 
the weaker side. 

Quick as thought, he cleared the space 
which separated him from the King, and, 
too much exeited for any more formal 
address, blurted ont: 

“I say, you're not going to expel the 
oer Kallahome, surely, just because that 
F ey of a white elephant choses to 

ie?” 

The King looked blankly at him in 
silence—as well he might. 

Had any ambassador or consul treated 
the Majesty of Siam with such disre- 
spect, Chulah-long-korn 11. would have 
been prompt to resent it; but what was 
to be done with a boy who could not 
even be made to understan‘] the enormity 
of the offence that he was committing, 
aud who spoke to a king in his own 
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palace, not as a petitioner to a monarch, 
ut as one comrade to another ? 

Moreover, startled as he was to hear his 
own secret thoughts so suddenly put into 
words by another person, the King’s own 
brave and honest heart went out in- 
stinctively to this bold lad, who feared 
neither sceptre nor sword in the cause 
of a man whom everyone else had aban- 
doned ; and, after the rigid and forma) 
observances that had hedged him in from 
his very childhood, this unceremonious 
style of address was rather refreshing 
than otherwise. 

“It's not only that,” said he at length, 
in English, which he spoke fluently ; ‘it 
scems he has been doing wrong in other 
ways, for which he ought to be punished.” 

“I don't believe a word of it!” cried 
Jack vehemently—quite forgetting, in 
the heat of his excitement, that he was 
indirectly calling the King a liar to his 
face. “It’s all some mean trick of that 
sneak, P*hra See Prieadang, who hates 
him like poison!" 

“Hush, hush, my boy, you mustn't 
talk like that!” said the King, masking 
a very undignificd inclination to laugh 
beneath an air of quiet dignity which 
impressed even the reckless schoolboy. 
“Is Chao Phya Borommaha a special 
friend of yours, that you defend him co 
warmly?” 

“T’ve never spoken a word to him yet; 
but, friend or no friend, I'm always 
game to back any man when he’s alone 
against a whole crowd,” replied Jack, 
with more energy than politencss. “ Be- 
sides, he saved mo and your nephew from 
that panther, you know; and I don't 
believe there's another man here who 
would have tackled it as he did—except 
yourself.” 

(To b> eontinued.) 
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This postscript was a master.stroke on 
the part of the boy; for the King (who 
was indeed one of the bravest men living) 
fully appreciated such a compliment from 
one of the “brave Englishmen” whom 
he so much admired; nor was this sud- 
den reminder that the man whom he was 
about to destroy had saved the life of his 
favourite nephew by any means thrown 
away upon him. Jack perceived the im- 
pression that he had made, and hastencd 
to follow it up. 

“They told me the Kallahome was 
such a friend of yours, and I knetww you'd 
never turn your back upon an old friend 
when everybody was against him.” 

Whether by accident or by design, this 
last shot went straight to the mark. The 
doomed statesman had indeed been the 
chosen friend and counsellor of the King’s 
early youth, and the most eloquent plead- 
ing could never have moved him half co 
deeply as the few simple words which 
Suddenty recalled that friendship to his 
mind. 

Jack saw that his words had told, and, 
with a tact beyond his years, avoided 
the risk of weakening their effect by pre- 
tending to descry Suriwongse in the dis- 
tance, and hurrying off as if to join him, 
while the King vanished behind the trees 
in the opposite direction. 

When the Consul heard of this extra- 
ordinary interview he said not a word, 
parly from sheer amazement, and partly 

ecause there was really nothing to bz 
said about a proceeding so utterly un- 
heard-of and contrary to all rule; but the 
shrewd Englishman felt an inward con- 
vietion that his reckless son’s uncere- 
monious defence of the Prime Minister 
had done the latter's cause no harm—and 
possibly some good. 


“ BOREAS.” 


A STORY OF THE BRINE AND THE BREEZE. 


By Gorpon SraBLes, M.D., C.M., R.N., 


Author of “In the Laud of the Lion and the Os'rich," “ The Cruise of the ‘Snow Bird," “Our Home in the Silver West,” ete, 


CHAPTER IV.—A HIGHLAND WELCOME—THE HERMIT'S GUESTS. 


Qcornsa pride and poverty. Alas! for 
my country —“ puir auld Scotland” 
—we find them all too often associated 
together. Well, there is no harm. Pride 
is but a kind of dignified amour propre, 
and poverty is but an accident of birth. 
Not even Scotia’s bitterest enemies think 
of denying that she has much to be proud 
of. Are not her bold sons first in every 
reform, and first in the van of battle ? 
Bnt heaven forbid that I should boast. 

Many a one paused to look after Lamont 
of Lamont as, arrayed in the full Highland 
dress, he strode along the street with tall 
handsome Sidney and happy winsome 
Sybil. piduey also wore the kilt, and 
there was no mistaking them for anything 
else save father and son. 

They were going towards the station, 
and here Lamont bought tickets, and here 
the pride came in. 

In his altered fortunes third-class tickets 
might have suited, or second-class any- 
how. Had you proposed such a thing he 
would have withered you with a look, as 


Rob Roy withered the Glaiska Bailie 
when he proposed that Rob's suns should 
learn the weaving trade. 

“The sons of McGregor weavers!” 

The son of Chief Lamont of Lamont 
travelling with a third-class ticket like an 
artisan ! 

No, perish the thought. Lamont, as he 
bade the children good-bye, pressed into 
Sidney’s hand a well-filled purse, and told 
him he must never forget the honour and 
dignity of the family to which he had the 
proud privilege to belong. 

Sidney promised he would not, the 
whistle sounded, and away rattled the 
train. 

Sybil wept a little in her corner of the 
carriage, then dried her eyes and smiled. 


It was a long journey, and night had 
fallen ere they reached Hull. 

But Bobstay himself was there to meet 
them. No mistaking his bulky form, nor 
his walk, which was somewhat like that 
of a Dutch brig in a seaway. Now a 


Dutch brig doesn’t walk the waters liko- 
a thing of life, but she gets there all the 
same. 

“Ho! ho! ho!” It was the same 
jolly old laugh. People turned round 
and stared, and the roof of the station 
rang again. “Ho! ho! ho! So there 
you are! Why, how like dear old times! 
Brought the banjo, dear; tuts! I mean 
the mandoline. That’s a sweet wee soul. 
How you do delight old Bobstay’s heart, 
to be sure ! 

“Here we are. Here's the fly. Now 
you two sit there and I'll sit in the centre 
here. So ho! there is nothing like ad- 
justing the ballast correctly. All right, 
cabby, go ahead at full speed. Cheerily 
works it!” 

Bobstay’s tongue hardly ever ceased 
to wag until the cab drew up at the 
garden gate of a very cheerful-looking 
house in the suburbs. Then they all 
descended. 

A huge brindled boarhound, bigger 
than a bull-calf, came bounding to wel- 
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cofne Bobstay, and put his two great paws 
on his shoulder. 

“Down, Britain, down! Come in, 
darlings. Right welcome are you to 
Bobstay’s shore diggings. Why, here 
comes my wife. Lizzie, dear, here are 
the two children.” - 

Mrs. Bobstay was a little, bright-eyed, 
somewhat nervous body, with a rose on 
each high check-bone, and lips almost 
too red for health. She took Sybil in her 
arms and fairly hugged her. 

She shook hands with Sidney. 

“From what William told me,” she 
said, laughing, “I thought, Sidney, you 
were quite a child. But there! you're a 
man. Come in! Come in! Come in!” 

It was a sailor's house out and out, 
this domicile of Bobstay’s. 

Even-.the dining-room was crowded 
with curios from every part of the known 
world, and a full-rigged ship hung in the 
hall. For Bobstay had not been in the 
Greenland trade all his life. He had 
sailed the seas from Pole to Pole, in the 
good ship Boreas too. 

Well, an excellent dinner awaited our 
hero and heroine, and a8 soon as it was 
discussed adjournment was made to the 
comfortable drawing-room, where, his 
body in one chair, his legs on another, 
and a hugo meerschaum in his hand, 
Bobstay prepared to listen to a song. 

In the matter of singing Sybil was 
most obliging, and very far indeed from 
shy.. So she sang song after song, till 
Mrs. B. interfered, feeling sure “the 
child must be tired,” and adding that 
imen-folks had so little consideration. 

After this conversation became general, 
and presently Sidney found an opportunity 
-of expressing what was next his heart, and 
telling his good friend all about his ad- 
ventures at the White Ladies Grange. 

Captain Bobstay evinced far more 
interest in Sidney’s narrative than he 
-could have expected. After the lad had 
finished, he sat for quite three minutes 
silently puffing at his pipe, his eyes 
following and seeming to study the 
wreaths of blue smoke that went curling 
up towards the ceiling. 

“Ahem! he said at last; “if your 
eccentrio friend isn’t a mere visionary, I 
think I should like to see him. To tell 
you the truth, Sidney, my ship is my 
own, and I wouldn’t mind going on a 
somewhat similar cruise to that which 
your friend proposes; though, ’twixt you 
and me and the binnacle, I haven't a 
deal of faith in the possibility of recover- 
ing buried treasure.” 

The children’s visit to honest Bobstay's 
shore domicile was enjoyed very much 
by them, and they seemed to think it 
came to an end far too soon ; but before 
they left, it was arranged that they should 
call again on their return, and that Bob- 
stay himself should accompany them and 
pay the hermit 2 visit at the White 
Lalies Grange. 


Long before the break of day on 
August 25 every one of Lamont’s tenants 
was astir, all over the estate, and loud 
and long the bagpipes skirled among 
the blooming hoather. For was not their 
young chief coming that forenoon to pay 
them alla visit? No wonder that every- 
body was gay, or that to the merry lilt 
of the pipes they even danced strathspeys 
and reels upon the heath-clad moorland. 
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Sidney and Sybil were coming round 
in an open boat; and sure enough, a full 
hour before there was any chance of their 
landing, the beach was crowded— old men 
and young, matrons and maidens, all 
were there to give a Highland welcome 
to young Lamont of Lamont. Isn't it 
Burns who says 

“In beaven itself T'll want nae mair 
Tuan just a Highland welcome"? 

They landed at last. 

Every head was uncovered. 

Surely it was a beautiful sight to see 
old men, their long white hair fluttering 
in the breeze, preesing forward to seize 
the hand of the young chief. 

Many of the women were so excited 
that they wept aloud; and there were 
tears, too, in the eyes of many a brave and 
brawny fellow there, who would never 
flinch to meet a foreign foe at the point 
of the bayonet. 

But they were not content with simply 
shaking Sidney's hand, and waving their 
bonnets over him. No, for they had 
procured two chairs, and on these the 
lad and Sybil were placed, and thus 
carried right up tothe very lawn windows 
of Glen Tulm House, the bagpipes mean- 
while making the welkin ring with the 
Lamont march and pibroch. 

And here, not only Frank Spencor, but 
his father, neither of whom had con- 
sidered it the correct thing to intrude 
their presence on the beach, met the 
children and gave them a hearty welcome. 

The tenantry had a supper that night, 
and a right hearty one it was. 

From the very first Frank and Sidney 
were the best of friends, and even Sybil 
told Sid afterwards that she had never 
before seen so handsome a boy as Mid- 
shipman Spencer. 

Well, he was handsome, a true type 
of English beauty and manliness—tall, 
square-shinned, blue-eyed, with bold 
shoulders, and a head of the most re- 
bellions and mutinous fair hair ever 
seen. 

He did not wear the kilt, as some 
English muffs do, thereby rendering 
themselves ridiculous. Frank was too 
manly for that. 

His voice was very merry and musical, 
and that happy smile seemed natural to 
his dimpled cheeks and eyes. 

Oh, didn’t the trio of youngsters enjoy 
themselves just! Why, days went past, 
and a week was gone before they knew 
where they were. And perhaps the hap- 
piest Jad in the glen was Duncan Koss. 

Then Sidney was prevailed upon to 
spend one week more. It was during 
this week that he took the opportunity of 
telling—in most spirited languago - all 
his adventures at the Grange. When 
he revealed the hermit’s determination to 
sail in search of adventures and hidden 
gold, Frank’s eyes fairly sparkled with 
delight. 

“Oh,” he cried, “shouldn't I like to 

ol” 
And Sidney said, Come!" 

It ended like this, that Frank Spencer 
went back with Sidney and Sybil. And 
so, too, did Duncan Ross. 

They weren't surprised when they 
reached Hull to know that Bobstay had 
made up his mind to take his ship round 
to B- bay, with his wife, her maid, 
and the great Danish boarhound, Britain, 
as well. 


“Tt would do his wife good,” he said; 
“and to have Sidney and little Sybil on 
board would remind him of the dear old 
days they spent together up north.” 

A friendship sprang up between Bob- 
stay and Frank from the very first, a 
friendship, I may add, that time but 
tended to cement and strengthen. 

The hermit welcomed his guests right 
heartily. Mrs. Bobstay, be it told, did 
not come on shore, so that the hermit's 
guests were Captain Bobstay himself, 
Sidney, and Frank Spencer. 

But Sidney was astonished and de- 
lighted at all he now saw. The old 
Grange was gaily lit up from top to 
bottom, and the rooms so decorated with 
flowers that they were a sight to see. 
The tables, too, were laid out in the most 
inviting way—glasses sparkled, silver 
glittered, the cloth was spotless, and the 

ouquets rich and rare. 

The hermit himself was in evening 
dress. Every sign of sorrow and melan- 
choly was banished far away, and his face 
was wreathed in smiles. 

It had not been the intention of Bobstay 
to bring Britain on shore. But Britain 
‘ot into the boat, and would not be denied. 
Well, the meeting of Nana and the 
igantic dog was a sight never to be 
orgotten. 

Britain started first when he saw Nana, 
and his hair stood on end from head to 
tail-tip. So did that of Nana. Then 
the great dog lifted his chin into the air 
and blew a blast that would have drowned 
the sound of a foghorn. 

Then, funnily enough, he began to jump 
and caper around the drawing-room, 
coming nearer and nearer to Nana, and 
finally stroking her face. with his enor- 
mous paw. 

The hermit now said a few words to 
the Spaniard Fonzo, and Nana was at 
once let loose. 

This was the critical moment, and 
all watched the cheetah’s behaviour with 
breathless suspense. 

First she began to sing aloud, then she 
rolled over on her back. The dog put 
ore paws across her chest and licked her 
face. 

From that moment the two were friends 
firm and fast. 


The dinner was everything that could 
be desired. The coffee, even, was a great 
success. Then pi were lit—that is, 
Bobstay and the hermit commenced to 
smoke. 

But the latter presently made a sign to 
the negress, and she brought him his 
Strad—his violin. To say that Bobstay 
and Frank were enraptured is not to put 
it a bit too strong; their wondering eyes 
testified to the amount of their delighted- 
ness. 

“And now,” said the hermit, laying 
down the instrument at last and opening 
a box, from which he took alarge quantity 
of manuscript as well as charts and plans 
“ suppose we go into business.” 

It was long past midnight before tlic 
discussion entered into was at an end 
But by 


“The wee short hoor ayont the twal’* 


everything was satisfactorily arranzed, 
“There is no man in the world’? sai 

Bobstay, ‘‘ more fond of adventure than 

am-—for my size. Ho! hol Wel 


Seiior Stefano ’—this, by the way, was 
the hermit’s name—“ my ship is at your 
service, upon one condition.” 

“ And that is ?”’ said Stefano. 

“That we first have a peep at the sea 
of Sargossa. I have long had an idea 
that there is wealth worth collecting 
among the derelict ships that get swept or 
sucked into that great backwater. Shall 
we visit it before going farther away?” 
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“ Certainly.” 

“ That's all right. Now, for our officers ; 
I already have the crew. I propose our 
chief mate to be the same honest fellow I 
have had with me so long—Barclay, to 
wit.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Midshipman Frank Spencer here for 
my second officer, and our mutual friend 
Sidney to be our middy.” 


+ 


Carols at the Zoo. 


(Drawn for the“ Boy's Own Paper” by T. EB. DoNN180N.) 
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Sidney's eyes sparkled with delight. 

“ Bravo!” said Frank. 

“ And now, gentlemen all, I have but 
one more proposal to make,” said Bobstay, 
“and that is that we turnin. Away alolt, 
lads! Ho! ho! ho!” 

In half an hour silence reigned through- 
out the haunted Grange. 


(To be continued.) 
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AN ADVENTUROUS CANOE VOYAGE; OR, SEVEN WEEKS ON THE GULF OF CALIFORNIA. 


lsrremseR 1.—No sleep last night, owing 
to myriads of beach insects, a sort of 
beetle, with a hard shell-like back, these 
coming out from under the pebbles, and 
literally swarming over you, at the same time 
nipping your flesh ; and it was impossible to 
arrange one’s blankets to keep them out, con- 
sequently our start was painfully early; we 
pushed on for some ten miles, camping where 
an arroyo emptied itself. We started off to 
hunt for tracks, and found painful, very pain- 
fal ones, for here is a newly made grave, with 
a rude cross made out of driftwood, the top 
of the grave covered with rocks; and above 
these, stems of the prickly cactus bush, to 
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PART I. 


keep the Coyotes from digging the body up; 
and one side, some five feet away, the halt- 
eaten body of a mule, with strained and bent 
neck, the nostrils dug into the ground—a 
death of man and beast from thirst. 

The history of this miserable end I found 
out afterwards. This poor young fellow (for 
he was only twenty-one) had, in conjunction 
with a compaficro, started on mule back 
from Yuma, some 270 miles away, to try and 
find the diggings ; they had no knowledge of 
the country, and had taken the direction, 
blindly trusting to luck for water. This gave 
out in their canteens, and they had reached 
this place about 3 p.m., both having been 


some twenty-two hours without a drop of 
water, and an intense heat. His companion 
(from whom I received this account), being 
of somewhat more grit, thought he espied a 
small sail out—occasionally a sealing boat 
comes up as far as this from La Paz—and 
determined to push off on some driftwood, 
hoping the current would drift him: either to 
some small island three or four miles out, or 
to within hail of the boat. The madness of 
thirst must have mastered him, for this spot 
and all around the islands simply swarm 
with sharks, and to embark on three trunks 
of small trees bound together with a rope, 
and trust to wind and current, seemed almost 
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hopeless ; still he did, and drifted to one of 
the islands, which, by rolling off his raft as 
it was being carried some thirty yards away, 
he managed to reach exhausted, but he saw 
the sail out was real, though almost too far for 
human voice to reach ; still he shouted, but 
no answer. Here he was, on an island about 
600 yards in circumference, naked and ex- 
hausted, the agony of thirst gradually driv- 
ing him to extremes ; twice he put his hands 
to his mouth with salt water, but did not 
swallow any. Night had just commenced, and 
all seemed lost, when he heard the dip of 
oars, and voices, and again he shouted :-a boat 
it was, and coming from the sloop, to 
cache some oil barrels on the island, to 
pick them up on their return trip south. 
One of the crew said afterwards he heard a 
strange ory, but put it down to some sea- 
bird; anyhow they landed and found this 
man, and as they thought dead and washed 
up, but some movement or twitching revealed 
life, for swooned he must. And quickly they 
saw from his swollen mouth the small chance 
of saving his life; but save it they did, and 
as the poor fellow revived and his senses 
Gradually returned he remembered his 
compaftero on the beach. The boat 
speedily pulled for the shore, but too late. 
They found the lad dead, the incoming tide 
gradually and creepingly washing over him. 
He could not withstand the temptation of the 
-salt water, and in his agony had rushed to it ; 
the mule was in a dying state, and beyond 
saving ; her tracks were numerous to the salt- 
water, where she had gone and gone again 
to quenoh the fatal thirst: hence this simple 
rude monument on a barren silent coast. 

In the afternoon Vidal went after some 
mountain sheep, and Pablo after turtle in 
the canoe. We unpacked on shore all our 
goods and chattels, whilst Felix and I went 
in opposite directions to explore for water, 
and also to keep a careful eye for footprints. 

Scarcely half a mile from where the poor 
fellow died I found a small spring of water, 
completely hidden in a narrow gorge, and was 
passing it unobserved, when a green bush 
caught my eye, which only grows green near 
water— this makes the poor fellow’s death all 
the harder. 

On my return to camp no one had arrived, 
but Pablo showed up shortly with four turtle, 
which we shall cut into strips and dry in the 

‘sun. Vidal and Felix came in together; the 
former had killed two big buck ; and although 
it was growing dark, we started off to pack 
in as much of the meat as we could to salt 
right away, for it would be completely spoilt 
in @ night, owing to the intense heat. I 
never saw such a lot of rattlesnakes in so 
“short a time: we killed four, and on our way 
back almost every twenty yards you could 
hear their rattles going ; it made an unpleas- 
ant walk in the dark, and one more bounded 
at each step than walked. The worst of 
these rattlesnakes that inhabit the rocks is 
that they are much smaller than those of the 
plains, and supposed to be more venomous— 
certainly they have more fight in them. 

September 2.—Our morning occupied in 
hanging out our strips of meat to cure, and 
two of us had recourse to a needle and thread 
-the patching of clothes begun! ‘The after- 
Noon we spent in diving, but met with no 
success. Felix went down so often, and in 
deep water, that blood began to stream out of 
his nostrils, 80 we had to desist; but this will 
not happen again, as after a diver has lost this 
flow of blood—which always comes—he has 
reached his “diving strength,” or you might 
call it your second wind, and suffers no more 
from the‘ racking headaches following the 
first few days’ diveng. 

Seplember 3.—The three boys are off to dig 
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a well on chance of sweet water ; unfortunately 
the spring I found is too difficult to reach, 
and gives so very little water, a slow drop 
from a slight crevice, that we could never 
hope to fill our barrels in a year. I conse- 
quently remain in camp, and as the weather 
looks very rough, I am ready to remove 
piecemeal all our goods, which are uncom- 
fortably near the edge, and the ugliest of 
hounds keeps me company. 

The water question is getting a serious 
thought with us, for on measuring the 
barrels we have only some ten to twelve 
gallons left, and if the boys don't strike 
agua dulce, we shall have to push back to 
our well dug on August 29; and this will be 
no light matter, as the wind is always from 
the same quarter this time of the year, and 
will be dead against us. Consequently it will 
be a hard, hard paddle against wind and 
current, and in a blazing sun, with the 
prospect of a stormy “ Chubasco ” springing 
up; for even if they break ten or twenty 
miles out, their after-effect on the sea leaves 
it unnavigable for a cruise for a long time. 

The boys got back at 11 p.w. I had kept 
a huge bonfire for them. Alas! alas! the 
well brought forth salt sea-water. We held 
asad council, and decided to start away at 
2 a.m. to-morrow, and go back about three 
miles, and try another place for water at the 
mouth of a large sandy arroyo, which seemed 
to have a great fall from the mother range 
of mountains some twenty miles inland, 
and failing water there to push back on 
rations of the now precicus liquid to our 
first well. How thirsty the very thought of 
no water inclines one !—and this grave 
almost looking at us. Sleep will be an 
exertion to-night. 

September 4.—Just as I thought, no one 
had slept, and with a heaven full of bright 
stars we loaded up the canoe, all working 
quickly but mournfully, and paddled away 
hugging the shore; but ao checry madrigal 
this early morning, as is our wont at every 
start—in fact, not a word was spoken--a 
dead silence over all except the studied dip 
of the paddles fore and aft. We reached 
our last chance arroyo, and tying our canoe 
to a few drift logs, we got out our shovel, 
the kettle, and four cups of water—a cup, 
or rather a taste, of coffee apiece. This over, 
we started to work, picking out a dipping 
spot in the arroyo, each man turn about 
every ten minutes. Nothing but sand, sand, 
sand, which kept caving and caving down, 
the deeper we went. Consequently we had 
to make a much larger opening than would 
have been the case in soil. By 11.30 a.n. 
the heat had got unbearable, and we were 
down eight feet, but not a sign of moisture. 
After a square inch of bread and a half cup 
of water apiece, we decided to rest under a 
shade and bathe frequently ; this we did, sit- 
ting some ten minutes in the sea, and ten 
minutes under some dwarf mosquito-trees, 
continuing this all afternoon till about 3.30 
p.m. Before returning to our work we had 
a solemn discussion of putting our dog out 
of misery, but we gave him till sundown. It 
seemed hard to put a bullet through him— 
crouching and scratching up the hot sand 
looking for a cool bed—so back to work 
again in silence, the three non-workers 
gazing down the hole at every spadeful that 
came up. Drawing near to sunset we were 
down about twelve feet, and no signs of 
moisture. Matters looked black, for we 
should have to start as soon as night came 
on to take advantage of the cool air to 
paddle ; and what with no water sufficient to 
quench an increasing thirst, and ourselves 
tired out with working, our let was not a 
happy one. 


The sun was just dipping when a shovel 
fal of moist sand was thrown up—we were 
now down about fourteen feet. We three 
that were temporarily disengaged, grabbed a 
handful of this damp sand, and filled our 
mouths ; for our thought now was, would it 
be salt water or fresh ? for it seemed that the 
bottom of the well was quite on a level with 
the sea. But the first mouthfol would not 
reveal the fact, nor the second, nor the third. 
The truth was, our mouths were so dry and 
bitter that filling them with a lot of sand did 
not help much to find out, although we tried 
to believe that we could detect no brackish 
flavour. Vidal, who was working when the 
moisture turned up, would not come out, 
although his time at the shovel was up, but 
excitedly crunching, scraped down a small 
hole with his hands, and shouted to us on the 
top “ Agua,” we threecarefully peering down, 
watching him scoop a handful of half sand, 
half liquid, and put it to his mouth, tremu- 
lously asking, “ Salado o dulce?" (salt or 
sweet ?); but no answer, and again taking 
another palmful tested it,and shouted witha 
ringing laugh, “ Dulce.” He said afterwards 
that he did not know whether the first taste 
was beer or salt water. Well, you can, or 
rather you cannot, imagine our relief. We 
left the well as it was, it now being dark, and 
went to our canoe, and soon unloaded her 
of everything, having enough water in the 
barrels to make all the coffee we could 
drink ; and didn’t we eat and drink and sing 
and chat till far into midnight! Our poor do, 
too revelled in all. It was our first square 
meal fer twenty-eight hours. We finished 
all our water from the barrels at that one 
sitting, but before turning into our blankets 
we returned to our new well with torches, 
and placing three long drift sticks down the 
shaft; one went down with atin cup, and by 
degrees we filled two large cans with the 
mixed water and sand, and gently hauled 
them up; for a well dug in the sand is very 
treacherous, and likely to cave in any 
second, and we are down sixteen to seventeen 
feet. These cans we leave to settle, so as to 
have water for our morning coffee, and 
also to drink through the night, for an 
intense thirst takes a long time to cool off, 
and one is continually returning for another 
drink. 

September 6.—Pablo and Felix remained 
in camp to fix the well properly, in order to 
fill up all our water-cans and barrels, whilst 
Vidal and I started inland to examine the 
mountain range. Some twelve miles inland, 
following up a caiion, we came across the 
track of a bare foot—an Indian undoubtedly 
from the breadth; and following this up we 
came to a cluster of palms and a spring of 
water, and under one of the palms a red ban- 
dana handkerchief. We can only suppose it 
must be one of the Yuma tribe, as they fre- 
quently make excursions down the Gulf, pro- 
specting for gold and fishing. Time would 
not allow us to follow up the track—and as 
it looked a fortnight old, it would have been 
almost impossible to have done so, as the 
wind would have obliterated it in the un- 
sheltered parte. On our way back I shot a 
big buck of the mountain sheep, so we 
promptly lighted a fire and threw on the good 
fat ribs and let them roast, whilst we cut up 
the rest to pack as much as we could on our 
backs to camp. This, after a gorgeous meal 
of the ribs, we reached a little after dark ; 
worn-out would scarcely express the fecling, 
for we hadeach packed about 50 lbs. for some 
eleven to twelve miles; still, the hearty gusto 
with which Pablo and Felix weighed into 

that buck somewhat repaid our toil. 


(To be continued.) 
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E is possible that you may like to know 
some‘hing of the life and adventures of 
the first Englishman who ever visited Japan 
—how he got there, what happened to 
him, and what in the end became of him. 
It was, doubtless, entirely through him that 
trading relations between England and Japan 
were first cstablished, the Dutch and the 
Portuguese having it all to themselves 
before this. I have shortened the account 
of the voyage out and of the visit of Captain 
Saris (given by Hildreth in his book on 
Japan as Will Adams’s own statement) so o8 
to make it more simple and interesting for 
you. It is not often that men become 
“great’’ in this world despite themselves, 
but it was certainly the case with Will 
Adams, as the story will show — for, 
although of humble origin, the Japanese in 
course of time created him a Lord, calling 
him Anjin-Sama, and giving him land and 
servants to assist in keeping up his position. 
They still hold his memory in great respect, 
and I have myself seen his tomb and that 
ot his Japanese wife, which are carefully 
tended by the Japanese. 

What a terrible voyage out that must have 
been! Remember, there were no steamers in 
those days, and the ships were mere cockle- 
shells compared to those of our own time. 
Can you imagine what their sufferings must 
have been, cooped up for months in such 
wretched craft, not to speak of attacks by 
natives, and of disease ? 

Will Adams, or Anjin-Sama, was born in 
Kent, and early apprenticed to the sea, 
serving for a time in the Royal Navy as 
pilot, and also in the Merchant Service. 
Some time in the year 1688 he was engaged 
by the Dutch to act as chief pilot toa trading 
squadron then fitting out for a voyage to 
Japan. This squadron consisted of five 
vessels, of which only the Charity (of 160 
tons and 110 men) succeeded in reaching 
her destination after many hardships., You 
will see how they were reduced in numbers, 
Poor fellows, by the time they eventually 
landed in Japan — near yivo years later! The 
squadron left the Texel on June 24, calling 
at Cape de Verd Islands to recruit their men 
—many of whom were down with scurvy ; 
on leaving this place they were, by stress 
of weather, blown on to the coast of Guinea, 
having, in the meantime, lost their chief 
commander (Mahay) from the same disease. 

After spending a couple of months on the 
coast—and losing many men—they set sail 
again, and ultimately reached the Straits of 
Magellan in the first week of April, 1589, 
being by this time reduced to so great ex- 
tremity as to eat the skins wherewith the 
topes were covered. They were detained in 
the Straits by the winter setting in, and did 
not get clear of them till the end of 
September, having lost over a hundred 
men by cold and privation. 

Soon after entering the South Sea the 
ships became separated in a heavy gale, and 
the Faith (250 tons) and the Fidelity (150 
tons) were driven back into the Straits, 
ultimately abandoning the expedition and 
returning to Holland. The remaining throe 
vessels made separately for a rendezvous on 
the Chilian coast, where the Charity, with 
Adams on board, waited a month for her 
consorts, but, hearing nothing of them, she 
then proceeded northwards past Valdivia 
towards the island of Santa Maria. 

Seeing people on the mainland, boats were 
hoisted out and sent in to try and obtain 
Provisions, of which they were sadly in need, 
but they were met by a cloud of arrows which 
Wounded many of the men. They, however, 
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succeeded, eventually, in effecting a landing 
and arriving at an agreement with the 
natives, who gave them “ wine and batatas 
(sweet potatoes), and other fruits," and bade 
them by signs and tokens “to go aboard, 
and the next day they would come again and 
bring us victuals.” 

However, when the next day came and 
more men were landed, the natives lay in 
ambush for them, and the whole of the 
party (some twenty in all) were slain or 
taken, Will Adams’s own brother (Thomas) 
being among the number. “So our boats 
waited long to see if any would come again,” 
and “ returned with this sorrowful news—that 
all our men that landed were slain—which 
was a Jamentable thing to hear, for we had 
scarce so many left as could wind up our 
anchor.”” 

The Charity then proceeded to Santa 
Maria, and here fell in with one of the other 
vessels, the Hope (150 tons) in almost aa 
bad a plight as herself, she having lost her 
captain and twenty-seven men in landing to 
try and obtain provisions at the Island of 
Mocha. Being now so short-handed, it was 
proposed to burn one of the ships, but 
Captain Quackernack, of the Charity, and 
the new captain of the Hope could not 
agree as to which vessel should be destroyed. 

After a time, the crews being somewhat 
refreshed, and hearing that Spanish cruisers 
were in search of them—their third vessel, 
the Good News, having been, indeed, captured 
by them— they decided on standing away for 
Japan on November 27. 

On their way it appears thet they lost 
eight more men, who were landed at a group 
of islands, and who were probably killed and 
eaten by the cannibals. After much stormy 
weather—the Hope was never more heard 
of—on April 11, 1590, the long-hoped-for 
land appeared in sight, and they landed on 
the east coast of Ximo (Kiu-siu), with only 
four or five out of the twenty-four men able 
to walk and as many more only able to 
creep on their knees, the whole expecting 
shortly to die. They were, however, treated 
with great kindness by the governor of the 
district, and were given a house for their 
sick, of whom nine died. 

Not long after their arrival a Portuguese 
Jesuit, accompanied by others of his country- 
men, came from Nagasaki, on the western 
coast of the island, and accused them to the 
Japanese of being pirates, two of their own 
company turning traitors and plotting with 
the Portuguese. Adams, however, was very 
soon conveyed to Osaka, where the Emperor 
was ‘in a wonderful costly house, gilded with 
gold in abundance ’—who in several inter- 
views treated him with great kindness, and 
wished to know all about his country, and 
his reason for coming to Japan. Adams 
informed him that the English were a people 
desiring friendship with Eastern countries 
in the way of trade, that they had no wars 
save with the Dutch and Portuguese, and 
showed the Emperor a track-chart of their 
passage through the Magellan Straite, at 
which he showed plain signs of incredulity. 

Adams, owing to the hostility of the 
Portuguese, who were poisoning the minds 
of the natives against the new-comers, was, 
however, put in prison, but was well treated. 
He was kept there for thirty-nine days, when 
the Emperor again sent for him and gave 
him his liberty. The Charity had, in the 
meanwhile, been brought to Osaka (or rather 
to Sakai, a town a few miles distant from 
the former city), the ship having been com. 
pletely stripped and the ship’s company 
left with only the clothes on their backs. 
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Only 50,000 rials in silver were recovered 
(being part of the cargo), and this was used, 
by the Emperor’s orders, as a fund for the 
support of the crew. 

Time drifted on, and after two years—the 
men refusing any longer to obey either 
Adams or the master — the money, for “ quiet- 
ness’ sake,” was divided and each man left 
to shift for himself. The Emperor, however, 
gave a daily allowance of food and a pension 
to each man. In consequence of Will Adams 
having built a couple of ships for the 
Emperor after the European model, his 
pension was afterwards increased to 140 
dollars. His knowledge of mathematics also 
proved serviceable, and he was soon in great 
favour, the Emperor trying to content him 
by giving him “a living like unto a Lordship 
in England, with eighty or ninety husband- 
men as his servants and slaves.” 

But he still pined to return to England, 
and to see his poor wife and children. 
However, his request not being granted, he 
in the course of a few years came to possess 
great influence over the Japanese, and, later 
on, was able to be of considerable service to 
his old friends the Dutch on the arrival of a 
fresh expedition from that country. It 
having come to his knowledge that English 
merchants had established themselves in 
Java, he wrote to them under date October 22, 
1611, giving an account of his position and 
enclosing a letter for delivery to his wife. 
It is of interest here to note what he writes 
about the Japanese themselves. “The 
people of this island of Japan are good of 
nature, courteous above measure, and valiant 
in war. I think no land better governed by 
vivil policy.” 

In the year 1618 we find Will Adams sent 
for by the king of Firando, an island on the 
north-western coast of Kiu-siu, to conduct 
Captain Saris and other members of an 
English expedition that had arrived there to 
visit the Emperor at Suruga. The journey 
to Fusimi through the Inland Sea was per- 
formed in some state, a handsomely fitted 
galley, pulling twenty-seven oars a-side, and 
manned by sixty men, being furnished for 
their use by the king. At Fusimi they 
landed, and were provided with horses and 
palanquins to enable them to continue their 
journey to Suruga, where the Court was being 
held. On arrival, Captain Saris was pre- 
sented to His Imperial Majesty, who received - 
him graciously, and invited them to visit his 
son in Yedo, which they did, returning 
to Suruga by boat, and there received from 
the Emperor an official copy of certain 
privileges to trade, which had been the object 
of their voyage. 

Returning to Firando, Saris found that 
little progress in the way of trade had been 
made during his absence; so, leaving the 
goods at the factory in charge of Will Adams 
(who was taken into service by the East 
India Company) and seven others, he sailed 
for home on December 5, 1613, 

It seems, at first sight, a little strange that 
Adams should not have availed himself of 
this excellent opportunity to return to the 
home he had so often pined for, especially 
as, by this time, the Emperor had granted 
him free permission to do so. But there 
were several reasons which prevented, or 
combined to prevent, his doing so. In the 
first place, he was the possessor of a Japanese 
wife and children, and he might, under such 
circumstances, have been somewhat doubt- 
ful as to the warmth of his reception by his 
English better-half; then, again, he had 
quarrelled with Saris over some money 
matters, and this would not have tended to 
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his comfort on the long passage home. 
Besides this, he was a man of great influence 
in the country, having large estates and the 
power of life and death over his many 
servitors, and yet, withal, possessed of very 
little in the shape of hard cash. 
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Theexact date of ,his death is unknown, 
and there appears to be no inscription on his 
gravestone, which is in excellent preservation 
and stands on the summit of a hill at Hemi- 
mura, opposite to the. imperial arsenal of 
Yokoska. His wife lies buried beside him, 
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and the inscription on her grave gives the 
equivalent in Japanese to the year 1634. At 
a temple near the priests exhibit several 
relics supposed to have belonged to Will 
Adams, and a street in Yedo is still called 
Anjin-cho in memory of him. 


THE STRANGE STORY OF FIRE ISLAND. 


By Hersert Russe1, 


Author of “ Marooned on the Goodwins," “4 Night in the Lifeboat,” ete. 


T was the seventh evening of a spell of the 
profoundest calm that ever I can recall 
during all the years of a pretty long life, 
whereof no small part has been spent upon 
the ocean. Qur ship lay as stirless as a huge 
image set upon a vast sheet of quicksilver ; 
her reflection mirrored like a faithful 
painting in the flawless water under her. 

One might guess how complete was this 
clock calm by glancing over the side, where, 
abreast of the mainchains, floated a patch of 
coffee-grounds and potato-parings which the 
cook had hove overboard from a bucket in 
the morning. The sun hung low down in 
the west, palpitating in a great crimson ray- 
less .orb through the silvery mists his own 
heat had drawn up. Our sails drooped from 
the yards in bleached and wrinkled squares 
of canvas; the salt-whitened ropes of the 
rigging had turned brown to the exudation 
of the tar in their strands; and the well- 
holystoned decks were disfigured by sundry 
black stains, where the melting pitch, 
oozing out between the seams, had been 
carried by one’s boots on to the planks. The 
heat was insufferable. Forward the seamen 
lounged about in coloured shirts, open so a8 
to exhibit their mossy breasts, and wide- 
brimmed sun hats, shadowing their crimson 
countenances. Under the awning stretched 
over the quarter-deck the atmosphere was as 
pent-up and sultry as the interior of a 
baker's oven. 

Only those who have experienced a tropical 
calm such as I am describing can realise the 
almost soul-subduing stagnation which lies 
upon natare: the burnished surface of ocean 
swimming beneath.a gauze-like veil of haze 
to where it melts into the horizon; the 
tingling of the sun’s effulgence, like the 

prismatic glittering of new tin; the arid, 
far-away look of the pale blue heavens ; and, 
above all, the very oppression of silence 
which reigns over the universe. 

Captain Coleman stepped up to me as I 
hung listlessly over the taffrail, mechanically 
reading the ship’s name which gleamed 
back from the oily surface in staring white 
letters under the reflection of the counter— 
Empress, London. 

«Well, Mr. Russell,” said he, yawning and 
stretching his arms. ‘What do you think 
of this for a calm? One whole week of it 
already, and looks as settled at this moment 
as though it might go on lasting for another 
month. I'll tell you what; this spell of 
waiting is going to knock our prospects of a 
smart passage on the head Instead of 
making the run from Melbourne to London 
in eighty days, as I had hoped, you may 
reckon yourself lucky if the waters of the 
Thames ore lapping our forefoot in six 
weeks’ time.” 

“I think that, had I known the voysge 
would have lasted so long, in spite of being 
obliged'to forego the pleasure of your com- 
pany, Captain, I should have come home ina 
steamer,” said I. 

“You wouldn’t have had a whole ship to 
yourself,” said he drily. ‘And then, sgain, 
think of what this is worth in the matter of 


health. Monotonous? Well, yes, the sea is 
monotonous. There’s no getting away from 
that,” he added, looking slowly all round. 

“One can almost believe,” said I, “that 
Coleridge's poem ‘The Ancient Mariner’ is 
no overdrawn picture after all. Did you ever 
read ‘ The Ancient Mariner,’ captain ?” 

“No, sir. I’ve heard that it’s reckoned a 
bit of fine writing, but I’ve got something 
else to do than read poetry.” 

Whilst we talked the upper limb of the 
sun vanished below the rim of the ocean, 
which was tinged all that way to the hue of 
blood. Twilight lingers but briefly in these 
parallels; already the eastern air was violet 
with the coming dusk; the gloom deepened 
apace, and the night came down over our 
mastheads, gloriously fine, and radiant with 
myriads of stars. Eight bells were struck 
forward ; the low growling voices of the dog- 
watch yarners ceased, and a silence fell upon 
the ship as profound as the hush of the 
calm around. I stepped below into the 
saloon, or cuddy as it is called in a sailing- 
ship, and sat down at the table, upon which 
the steward had placed a decanter and 
glasses. But the heat of this interior was 
altogether intolerable, and it was not long 
before I returned to the deck again. 

The chief mate, a Liverpool man named 
Ronaldson, who had charge of the watch, 
was quietly pacing to and fro athwartships 
at the break of the quarter-deck. I joined 
him, and we fell to chatting upon various 
matters. There was a sense of oppressive- 
ness in the dead hush which lay upon the 
ocean, and we talked in subdued voices. I 
took notice of an unusual number of shooting 
stars in the sky; points of fire that fled 
across the heavens, leaving trails of golden 
emoke, and expired in puffs of meteoric 
splendour. Mr. Ronaldson likewise observed 
this, and remarked upon it. {One thing 
leading to another, he presently told me a 
strange story of how a sailor, standing at the 
wheel of a ship he was on board of, was 
found to be stone dead, with his skull 
battered in, and how the mystery of his 
death was solved by the discovery that he 
had been struck down by a meteorolite. 

Whilst the mate was finishing this odd 
yarn, which somehow seemed to harmonise 
well with the spirit of the silent night, the 
indigo sky nearly over our mastheads 
seemed to take the faintest imaginable tinge 
of red. I thought nothing of this appearance 
at first, conceiving it might merely be my 
fancy, 80 illusive it was; but presently the 
flush grew more defined, it deepened and 
spread; the mate noticed it, and a sailor 
forward hailed the quarter-deck to draw 
attention to the fact, and by-and-by the 
whole zenith was covered with the strange 
hectic. It was the most ghostly, startling, re- 
markable effect that ever I witnessed ; like 
a great luminous cloud, eclipsing all the stare 
overhead, yet not diffusing the faintest 
glimmer of light upon the gloom around. 

“What is it?” said I to Ronaldson. 

“Can't say, sir,” he answered. ‘One sees 
all sorts of marvellous sights at sea.” 


The flush lingered in the sky for about 
ten minutes, then began, very gradually, to 
die out. Its waning was, indeed, as slow as 
its appearance had been, and such was the 
impression the strange light left upon the 
sight that it seemed still to linger and 
reappear long after it had actually faded. 
The watch below had been summoned by 
their shipmates to \iew the extraordinary 
spectacle, and the barque’s decks were filled 
with shadowy figures, conversing together in 
low awestruck tones. 

“T’ve seen such a sight as that once 
before in the Bay of Bengal,” said Captain 
Coleman. |“ The whole sky turned blood red 
at midnight. It heralded the most fearful 
cyclone ever known in the Indian Ocean. 
What's that ?” 

As ho spoke a thrill ran throughout the 
length of the ship; a quivering kind of 
tremor, as though for all the world her keel 
had that moment grounded upon a sand- 
bank. Of course it was impossible we could 
have grounded, lying as we were, with no- 
body knew how many fathoms of water 
under us. 

“T allow it’s a whale run foul of the ship,” 
exclaimed a gruff voice from amongst the 
crew. 

“To be sure!” cried the skipper. ‘“ What 
else could it have been now, Ronaldson.? 
No land hereabouts nearer than fifty leagues 
—Hal” : 

A great sheet of brilliant scarlet flame 
flashed up out of the sea to starboard within 
a mile of us. It was as though the noontide 
sun had suddenly leapt into the heavens. 
The ocean was thrown out in a crimson sur- 
face to its farthermost confines. The barque 
stood forth ruddy in the glare. The effect 
was lurid and weird in the extreme. Then, 
in a breath, the whole body of fire expired, 
leaving the sight blinded by the contrast of 
the darkness. A sullen pent-up boom, like a 
mighty explosion deep down in the bowels of 
the earth, reached our ears, and a strong 
smell of sulphur was borne upon the stirless air. 

“ Hold tight!” shouted a voice. I guessed 
what was coming, and, springing to the rail, 
gripped a belaying-pin. An instant later the 
bows of the barque suddenly soared until she 
stood nearly end-on. The sensation was 
terrifio; it was like being flung skywards in- 
side a huge ball. Then down the vessel 
swooped into the hollow, only to rise again 
in the same headlong giddy flight. Silently 
as death those huge, unbroken billows under- 
ran her, and silently as death they rolled 
away across the black, motionless ocean. 
The barque continued pitching to their mo- 
mentum long after they had passed. 

“A submarine earthquake!” exclaimed 
Captain Coleman. “I hope it’s finished. 
Such a sheet of fire as that rising right under 
the ship would turn her into o withered 
cinder.” 

The dazzling effect of the eruption having 
now passed from my sight, I strained my 
eyes against the gloom in the direction where 
the flame had leapt out of the sea. The 
stars_overhead and on either hand were 
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twinkling brightly, but in that quarter they 
were blotted out. I considered this likely to 
be caused by the smoke, which I did not 
doubt would be hovering in a dense pall over 
the spot. Yet it seemed to me that the 
patch upon the gloom was almost too opaque, 
and of too defined an outline, for smoke, how- 
ever heavy the cloud might be. I continued 
staring. My sight in those days was an un- 
commonly good one, and the longer I looked 
the more accustomed to the obscurity grew 
my vision. Presently I was sure that the 
smudge out to starboard was something more 
substantial than smoke. 

“ Captain,” said I, pointing, “ what d’ye 
make of yonder shadow, where the eruption 
took place?” 

“I’ve been watching it,” he answered, 
“and I allow it’s smoke.” 

“TI thought so too. But the manner in 
which it lingers, and the density of it, makes 
me begin to imagine that it is something 
more than smoke.” 4 

“I'm of the same way of thinking as 
Mr. Russell, sir,” said the mate. “ The stuff 
hasn't changed its character all the while 
I've been watching it. Now smoke, even it 
such a calm as this, is bound to become dif- 
fused. I’ve heard of islands being uphove 
in the midst of such a volcanic smother as 
happened just now.” 

“Ay, so have I, so have I,” said Captain 
Coleman. ‘Kindly step below, Mr. Ronald- 
son, will you, and bring me up my night- 
glass?” 

The mate disappeared, and shortly after- 
wards returned bringing the binoculars. The 
captain took them, and levelled them at the 
stain upon the darkness. 

“Hal” he ejaculated, “ you're right. 
land. Look for yourself.” 

He handed the glasses to the mate, who 
took a look through them and then passed 
them on to me, saying, “Oh yes, it’s land 
right enough.” I pointed the binoculars 
into the gloom, and after sweeping the firma- 
ment with them for a little while, c'early 
made out the well-defined contour of @ black 
mass of land limned against the indigo 
heavens beyond. The glasses gave me no 
more than the mere outline, considerably 
magnified, of course. So far as one could 
judge—for the darkness was very illusive— 
this newly born island was of considerable 
height, but of no great extent. 

Well, there was nothing more to be seen 
than what I have already described until day- 
light came along. It was late that night 
before we turned in. Although nobody 
would admit it, I think it was the secret 
apprehension of another volcanic eruption 
which kept us all wakeful. But everything 
remained as hushed as the grave; and at 
two bells —one o’clock—I went to my berth 
and tumbled into my bunk. It was broad, 
brilliant daylight when I awoke, and still the 
same breathless calm, as I might judge from 
the motionlessness of the barque. I jumped 
up, dressed myself, and went on deck. My 
first glance was in the direction of the vol- 
eanic eruption of the previous night, and the 
sight which met my eyes was a very surpris- 
ing one to be sure. About six cables’ lengths 
away there rose sheer out of the sea, to a 
height of about ninety feet, a great heap of 
rock, smooth and rounded, and of the colour 
and appearance of pumice-stone. Its front 
stretched for a length of a few hundreds of 
feet; how far it might extend behind I could 
not tell, although I suspected the island was 
pretty nearly circular in shape. It looked as 
clean as an egg-shell, with no appearance of 
lava or calcined dust about it that I could 
observe at that distance. On the top was 
a black object, partially hidden behind the 
brow of the summit, so that I could make 
nothing of it. 

“This is witnessing the creation of land 
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with a vengeance,” said Captain Coleman, 
approaching me. “Why, we shall have a 
new country to report when we get home. 
Mr. Ronaldson and I have been talking over 
@ suitable name to give the island, for the 
honour of christening always rests with the 
discoverers on these occasions. He was in 
favour of my calling it after myself, and I 
confess that it would gratify me to think of 
the name of Coleman being perpetuated on 
every chart of the North Atlantic hereafter 
printed. But I don’t feel justified in taking 
all the credit to myself, and I suggested call- 
ing it after the ship. Empress Island, how- 
ever, ig a bit too tall-sounding for a lump of 
rock like that, so we've settled to call it Fire 
Island, as being a name appropriate to the 
manner of its birth. After breakfast, sir, 
we'll land and hoist the British ensign atop 
in due form.” 

About nine o'clock the gig was lowered 
and brought to the gangway; a spare stu’n’- 
sail boom and a large Union Jack were passed 
down into her, two men shipped their oars, 
and the captain and myself, seating ourselves 
in the stern-sheets, were pulled away for 
the voleanic rock. The lightly built boat 
skimmed swiftly over the calm water, and in 
a few minutes her forefoot grounded upon 
the stony beach. We jumped out, and the 
men hauled the gig high and dry. 

“We'll plant the flag right atop,” said 
Captain Coleman. “It’s not much of a 
climb, and I'd like to get a good view of the 
island.” 

So we began to ascend, the two seamen 
bearing the flag and staff between them. 
The surface presented the appearance of a 
large honeycomb, full of little pools of water, 
which were steaming. I put my hand to 
she ground and found it very warm. In 
places it was blistered into large bubbles, 
which crunched under the tread. The 
summit of the island was not to be seen 
until the top was reached, which I afterwards 
found was owing to a crater-like depression 
up there. It took us about half an hour to 
make the ascent, for we climbed in a leisurely 
fashion, and often paused to look about us. 
The sun was not yet high enough above the 
horizon to be insufferably hot. 

When at last we gained the topmost crest 
of this remarkable fire-born island, the 
captain and I came to a standstill with 
exclamations of wonder; for the sight 
that met our eyes was amazing enough. 
Down in the little crater-like basin which I 
have already mentioned, lay the body of a 
ship, resting upon its bilge. I gazed awhile, 
believing that my eyes were deceived by 
some trick of the volcanic explosion, which 
had fashioned a portion of the rock into the 
likeness of a vessel; but the longer I looked 
the more convinced I became that it was 
indeed a ship, rendered surprisingly beautiful 
and wonderful by a dense encrustation of 
shells and seaweed, by which her bulk was 
enlarged, though her shape was preserved. 
Bright streams of water gushed from her in 
a score of places, shining like rainbows. The 
basin in which she rested was empty, which 
convinced me that there must be an opening 
into some subterranean cavern through 
which the water escaped. Two stumps of 
masts were standing, and a short weedy 
projection of bowsprit. She looked like a 
gigantic model fashioned out of shells and 
velvet-green sea moss ; her shape showed her 
to be of antique build, and heaven alone 
knew how many years, nay, possibly centuries, 
she had lain upon the oozy bed of the 
ocean. 

“ Well! ’’ exclaimed Captain Coleman, with 
a deep breath, “whoever saw the like of 
such a sight? To think of an island 
coming up out of the sea with an old 
wreck seated atop of it—why, it’s scarcely 
credible!” 


“Can we get on board of her, I wonder?” 
said I. 

“ Let us try,” he answered. With that we 
walked towards the aged fabric. She had 
channels, with long deadeye plates, all 
looking to be formed of shells, and on the 
side towards which she listed it was an easy 
enough climb up into these, and thence 
inboards. The spectacle between the 
bulwarks was indeed far more surprising and 
beautiful than the sight presented by the 
ship’s exterior. Not only was it that the 
decks were densely encrusted with radiant 
and glistening shells of a hundred different 
shapes ; there was a wonderful abundance of 
branching corals, both pink and white, anda 
profusion of marine plants of various hues ; 
so that, what with the delicate velvety 
appearance of the moss, the darker shade 
of seaweed as daintily figured as ferns, and 
the prismatic twinkling of myriads of wet 
shells, the appearance of this strange old 
vessel was quite fairy-like. The decks were 
extremely slippery, and the sharp angle at 
which they sloped rendered walking upon 
them very difficult and uncomfortable. It 
came into my head that it was more than 
possible this wreck was some old treasure 
galleon ; and that in all probability beneath 
our feet was an immense treasure. But even 
had we actually known that this was the 
case, we had no means of breaking through 
the fossilised encrustation to explore the 
hold. So impenetrable were the deposits of 
shell and coral, that I believe it would have 
kept a gang of men busy with pickaxes for a 
whole week to penetrate that gritty coating of 
mail. 

We lingered awhile, speculating upon this 
ancient fabric, and surveying her as a marine 
curiosity, the like of which we might never 
set eyes upon again though we lived for a 
thousand years. But the sun was now 
mounting high into the cloudless heavens, 
and the biting of his fierce rays was a 
positive pain. The barque lay like a 
motionless toy upon the satin smooth water ; 
around her the ocean stretched in a vast un- 
broken circle. I suggested that we should 
return ; and there being nothing more to look 
at, Captain Coleman, the two seamen, and I 
dropped over the side again. Before we 
began our descent, however, there was the 
flag to be hoisted. This took but a brief 
time, a fissure in the rock forming a con- 
venient receptacle in which to plant the keel 
of the stu’n’sail boom. Captain Coleman 
took off his hat as the Union Jack floated 
out to the overhauling of the signal halliards, 
and said: “I name this rock Fire Island, and 
take possession of it in the name of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria.” And then the 
four of us raised a cheer, which was presently 
answered by a responsive hurrah from the 
Empress, the voices of the men being plainly 
borne to our ears upon the silent air. 

We descended the ash-coloured slope, 
gained the boat, and shoved off. I confess I 
was not sorry to get into the gig again. 
Misgivings as to the stability of this fire- 
created island frequently came into my head 
whilst we were ashore upon it. I had heard 
that these volcanic upheavals frequently 
subside as suddenly as they rise; and had the 
rock settled under our feet we must inevitably 
have been drowned in the vortex. The flag 
stood out against the sky in a spot of bright 
colour upon the crest of the summit. The 
wreck was invisible from the low level of the 
boat, although part of it was to be seen from 
the deck of the barque. We gained the 
Empress, and got on board. This strange 
experience had diverted our attention from 
the profound monotony of the calm ; but now 
that we had returned from viewing the rock, 
I began to grow impatient again for this 
prolonged spell of stagnation to break up. 
However, there was to be no wind that day, 


and when i went to my cabin that night the 
shadow of the volcanic island still loomed 
through the clear gloom in exactly the same 
spot where it had risen twenty-four hours 
before. 

I was aroused from my slumbers by the 
violent pitching of the ship. The motion 
was short-lived, however, and in the drowsy 
state of half waking I scarcely realised it. I 
had a confused idea of being swung through 
the air in tremendous sweeping movements, 
then the motion grew rhythmic and lulling. 
and I dozed off again. In the morning I 


T* great bell of St. Edmund’s was ringing 
out its sammons to Morning Prayers, 
and an avalanche of boys was rushing down 
the staircase that led from the dormitories 
sta rate that would have annihilated any- 
thing that tried to stem its course - except, 
perhaps, a Furniture-van or Football-player. 

A few, indeed, of the senior boys, whom 
their less particular brethren dignified with 
thename of “ mashers,” were walking leisurely 
along the passage, secure in the consciousness 
of well-kempt hair and properly adjusted 
attire, but the more part of the descending 
stream had the appearence of having just 
tumbled out of bed to inspect an carth- 
quake that was disporting itself on the 
premises. 

Jones minor, for instance, was strigyling 
ineffectually to button his collar with one 
hand and comb his tangled hair with the 
other, while his bosom-friend, Tompkyns, 
was several laps behind in the matter both 
of progression and drossing ; in fact, he had 
not yet had leisure to don either his coat or 
waistcoat, all his energies being devoted to 
swabbing his face with a not very present- 
able handkerchief. Boy after boy passed 
them, and reached the haven of the school- 
toom safely, but things had gone wrong with 
this particular Pair, who seomed to be what 
is technically known as “all fingers and 
thumbs.” 

“Oh, that bell!” gasped Tompkyns. 
“This will be the second time I’ve been late 
this week, which means 200 lines and a 
tider to the effect that I’m a sorry sluggard, 
Tompkyns.”” 

“So you are, you young bounder!”’ observed 
aspick and span prefect, Radford by name, as 
he hurried past him, “and if you don't get 
an impdt from the Doctor you may apply to 
me for a whacking after breakfast.” 

“Thanks awfully,” replied the irrepressible 
youth, “ but you should never give away what 
you may want yourself.” This, by the way, 
was intended more for the edification of Jones, 
who was putting the finishing touches to a 
modest toilet (I use the word “ modest,” as 
his green and black tie, the béfe noire of the 
Doctor, was lurking unobtrusively some- 
where at the back of his neck, while his 
waistcoat presented an irregular appearance, 
owing to the ultimate button being inserted 
in the antepenultimate buttonhole)—than for 
the ears of Radford, of whom he stood in 
wholesome awe. ‘‘ How are you gotting on, 
Jones, my boy?’? he continued, as he 
stuffed his handkerchief into his trousers 
pocket. 

“Nicely, thankee, zar"—Jones affected 
the rustic at times— but I be main winded, 
thatI be. Hallo!’’ (with a sudden change of 
dialect), “ that idiot Williams is shutting the 
door! We must make a rush for it. Hurry 
up, Tommy."" 
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recollected this, and immediately thought of 
the island. My first look was in the direc- 
tion of it upon stepping up through the com- 
panion. The mass of rock had vanished. 
Captain Coleman stood surveying the sea that 
way with a face of blank disappointment. 
“Gore, quite gone!” he exclaimed on 
catching sight of me. ‘“ Foundered in the 
night, sir, carrying my best ensign along 
with it. A great sell after all! I had looked 
forward to the honour of adding a fresh mite 
of territory to the British Empire, let alone 
the credit which a man gets out of discover- 


“JONES, R.A.” 
By F. H. Srges, a. 


Thus adjured, Tommy made a rush for it, 
in spite of having only one arm in his coat, 
and, as he swung round the corner, that 
part of the garment which was tloating in 
the breeze became entangled in a hat-peg, 
and he was brought to a standstill with an 
ominous sound of much rending. 

“That's jolly!’ said he, surveying with 
dismay the wreck of his coat in the class- 
room that was opposite the school door. 
“Now I shall have to march up the school- 
room, with all the chaps grinning like 
Cheshire cheeses, and listen to the Doctor's 
lecture on the virtue of neatness ! What on 
earth's to be done?” 

His friend contemplated awhile the Eton 
jacket, which was a pitiable object, with o 
ghastly rent about seven inches long in the 
middle of the back, while the piece of black 
cloth that had been torn out was hanging 
almost by the proverbial thread. 

“Well,” he said judicially, “ I should pin 
it up if I were you.” 

“ That's all very fine,” answered Tompkyns, 
“but I’m not a peripatetic pincushion. Be- 
sides, it would want about half million pins 
to make a job of it. Can't you think of any- 
thing better?” 

Jones ran his fingers through bis hair, and, 
after a moment's meditation, remarked, “I 
have it!” 

“ Well, trot it out.” 

“Stick it together with stamp-paper, and 
ink oyer the paper.” 

“ That's as idiotic as the pin suggestion,” 
grumbled Tompkyns. ‘I’m not a perambu- 
lating post-oflice, as you seem to imagine. 
But wait a sec. There's something in the 
ink after all.” 

“Where?” asked Jones, wildly peering 
into the nearest ink-pot. 

“Oh, you donkey! I mean in your dodge. 
T'll tear this bally piece off, and you can 
then ink over my waistcoat, so that its own 
mother, or, for that matter, my own mother, 
wouldn't recognise it. Look sharp, there's a 
decent chap. They’ve got to the ‘O come 
let us’ already.” 

“Yes, but what will the Doctor say if he 
sees it?’ protested Jones feebly. 

“He won't see it, because I shall sidle up 
to him like a crab; and then, you know, I sit 
bang in front of him, so I needn't turn 
round to get to my seat.” 

This argument seemed sufficiently satis- 
factory, so the two conspirators set to work, 
Jones rolling up a screw of foolscap for 
@ paint-brush, while the owner of the coat 
ripped off the hateful fragment of cloth, 
which being done, he got into the remainder, 
and, turning round, presented a large expanse 
of yellow-brown for Jones to operate upon. 

The artist, however, instead of getting 
promptly to work, wallowed on the desks 
in an ecstasy of mirth until a resonant 
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ing and christening new land. And now 
there's just nothing to report !”’ 

A few hours later a fiery breeze burst 
down upon us out of a thunder squall which 
had been brooding all the morning ; and the 
spell being now broken, we carried fair winds 
for the rest of our voyage to the River 
Thames. The strange story of Fire Island 
got about in the newspapers soon after our 
arrival; and if you doubt the truth of my 
yarn, you have only to turn to the “ Shipping 
Gazette '’ for July 1876, where you will find 
all the facts related. 


Amen warned him that no time was to be 
lost. 

He daubed away quietly for a time—so 
quietly that it would have seemed dangerous 
to anyone of a less unsuspicious nature than 
‘Tompkyns—and was just putting the finishing 
touches when the schoolroom door was 
thrown open, which was a signal for absentees 
from prayers to march up to the headmaster’s 
desk and report progress, or rather deficient 
progress. 

“What's it look like?” asked Tompkyns 
somewhat anxiously. 

“Oh, first rate—Al at Lloyd’s,” answered 
the artist, with a curious twinkle in his eye ; 
“but, I say, mind you don’t turn your back 
to the Doctor.” 

So the pair proceeded up the schoolroom, 
Tompkyns with an extracrdinary sidelong 
gait, that would have made his fortune on a 
public platform, and Jones following meekly 
in the rear. 

Their onward course was received with as 
much favour as one of the Doctor's most 
crusted witticisms, and open eyes gradually 
gave way to grins, which were succeeded by 
titters, and would have developed into a 
general roar, had the spectators not been 
deterred, partly by the Doctor’s august 
presence, and partly by a wish to participate 
in the scene that obviously was going to 
happen. 

“Ha!” said the Doctor, in a fee-fo-fum 
voice. “Whom have we here? Ah! Jones 
and Tompkyns, I see” (which incidentally he 
had already noticed at call-over, but he liked 
to be dramatic whenever possible), “ the usual 
culprits. Well, Tompkyns, this makes the 
second time that you have been late this 
week, and, unless you have any extenuating 
circumstances to urge, I shall have to ask 
you kindly to write me out a portion of 
Virgil, Book VII., before to-morrow morning.”’ 

« Please, sir,” said Tompkyns, with his 
mouth full of extenuating circumstances, 
alias excuses, “I should have been in loads 
of time only I caught up—and —"” 

“Caught up!" interrupted the Doctor, 
raising his eyebrows in a formidable manner. 
“Caught up whom? And what, pray, is 
the menning of your conduct in making the 
Morning Prayers a goal for unseemly foct- 
races with your toon-companions?" 

“ Please, sir, I caught up myself, sir. Jones 
saw me do it.” By this time the whole 
school were in fits of laughter, which still 
further exasperated the Doctor, who had no 
objection to laughter per se, if it followed in 
the train of one of his own jests. 

“Silence, boys!” he shouted; and then 
resumed, with the terrible calm which all 
knew portended a storm: “ Now, Tompkyns, 
explain yourself, and that lucidly, otherwise 
I shall have to find something that will elicit 
an explanation more cogent, per-haps, than 


ye 


theimprovement I have justnowadumbrated.” 
{laprovemens, it should be stated, was the 

octor’s elegant euphemism for what were 
generally known among the recipients as 
impéte.) 

“ Well, sir, my coat caught up,” protested 
Tompkyns, turning round in the excitement 
of the moment and presenting to the Doctor’s 
astounded eyes—not an even black surface— 
of different texture, of course, but still even 
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and black—but (oh, perfidious Jones!) the 
yellow face of some monstrous goblin 
with coal-black eyes and protruding red 
tongue! Yes, I grieve to say that the 


temptation had been too much for Jones, 
who had used the waistcoat’s yellow surface 
as a ground whereon to depict a fancy 
portrait of the Doctor, and had . taken 
advantage of Tompkyns’ back being neces- 
sarily turned, and of the presence of a bottle 


of red ink to further embellish it with a 
lolling tongue, suggestive of hydrophobia or 
some other grievous malady. 

Tam sure that both the boys would wish 
me to draw a veil over the subsequent pro- 
ceedings, so I merely add that, when out of 
school, they preferred for some days to rest 
themselves by leaning against trees, and 
that they were never (well—hardly ever) late 
for Morning Prayers afterwards, 


THE TRAINING OF VOLUNTEER RECRUITS. 


‘aE Rifle Volunteers of the metropolis are 
now, under the Home Defence scheme, 
divided into permanent ‘origades—a number 
of battalions composing one brigade— which 
is, as a rule, under the command of an ofticer 
of the Regular army. Of these the South 
London Brigade, commanaed by the colonel 
of the Scots Guards, contains most of the 
well-known “grey ’’ battalions—the Artists, 
London Scottish, Queen’s Westminster, and 
Civil Service. Large numbers of men yearly 
join, and leave, these popular regiments, 
and during the winter months the training 
of new recruits is actively conducted at the 
various headquarters. 

Before any aspirant to the ranksis accepted, 
he is supposed to fill upa War Office paper 
stating that he is a British subject, and 
giving particulars of his age, height, chest 
measurement, and occupation. Then, if 
these are satisfactory, he has to take the oath 
of true allegiance to her Majesty in the pre- 
sence of a commissioned officer of the 
regiment, any bystanders coming to “ atten- 
tion’? and uncovering, or remaining with 
hands raised to the “salute,” while the oath 
is being administered. After that he is 
handed over to the sergeant appointed to 
instruct the recruits, who, in the “grey” 
regiments of the South London Brigade, is 
often not a staff sergeant attached from the 
Regular army, but a Volunteer sergeant who 
has been through a course qualifying him to 
instract. A regiment is very proud of its 
Teputation, and, as that reputation depends 
to a great extent on the thorough training of 
the recruits, an elaborate system of instruc- 
tion is drawn up that has to be closely com- 
plied with before a new-comer is posted to 
one of the companies of his battalion and 
allowed to attend the dress parades. 

The recruit should attend regularly twice a 
week fur one hour each night. The first 
ten drills are not very interesting, for he is 
formed up in line with some sixteen or 
twenty other men, and has to devote himself 
to learning how to turn—right or left or 
about, as the case may be—and how to salute 
an officer when he meets him. Then he 
has to practise first the slow and somewhat 
irritating “ goose’’ step, and next the ordinary 
“quick” step up and down the drill-hall, 
till he can keep step and march correctly in 
line with his fellows without wobbling about. 


As soon as these preliminary but impor- 
tant things are known, he is passed on to a 
much more interesting squad, and for the 
first time has a rifle and bayonet of 
his own to look after. Very proud of his 
weapons he is as a rule, and very awkward 
in the use of them as well, with an alarming 
disposition to accidentally do damage to his 
comrades and neighbours, coupled often with 
some private fear of them himself. But this 
gradually wears off in the course of the next 
ten drills, during which ke is constantly 
practised in all the usual movements, being 
taught how to “shoulder arms,” ‘present 
arms,” “fix bayonets,” ‘‘ charge bayonets,” 
ete. During these drills the sergeant- 
instructor may generally be observed to 
stand some distance away from his squad, 
as he knows from expcrience—sometimes 
painful experience—that a heavy rifle and a 
careless or inattentive recruit make an un- 
pleasant combination at close quarters. Of 
course, the instructor would say he stood 
back that you might see and hear him 
better ! 

In the next squad are fresh duties to 
be learnt. The mysteries of sentry-go and 
guard-mounting are unveiled, a lecture by 
one of the officers un some very elementary 
tactics is attended, muskctry and aiming 
drills are practised—the latter warranted to 
exercise the muscles considerably. A great 
difficulty with some recruits is the kneeling 
position, which the front rank of a line has 
to assume for volley firing. The right knee 
is placed on the ground, and then the right 
heel forms a seat on which to rest the body 
while the left arm, resting on the left knee, 
which is thrown forward, forms a support for 
the rifle. Some recruits need much imperative 
language before they can be got into this 
position correctly, and at the same time 
they learn the necessity of thick-soled boots, 
not only to march in, but also to rest on 
while kneeling in this posture. 

In the last squad are taught the methods 
of skirmishing, attack and defence drill, and 
marching in two ranks or in “fours”? with 
arms. Amusing it is to see for the first time 
a double row of recruits, their rifles, with 
bayonets fixed, at the“ slope” — that is, resting 
onthe shoulder. Suddenly the instructor will 
give the word “ About turn!” when, unless 
each man remembers to at once alter the 


position of his rifle from the “slope” to an 
upright position, he will as he turns about 
come into violent collision with his comrades 
to right and left, to his own astenishment 
and his sergeant’s wrath. 

The recruit squads are a source of much 
interest to spectators. Sometimes civilians 
come to see what they will haveto go through 
if they join the regiment; at other times non- 
commissioned officers turn up to have a look 
at their budding privates. A member of a 
rival Volunteer corps is brought in by some 
friend to contrast the year's recruits of the 
strange battalion with those of his own; or 
perhaps a sergeant of the Regular army, who 
has chummed with his Volunteer comrades 
at the summer manwuvres, is being shown 
round. And occasionally the colonel comes 
in after dinner, cigarette in hand, and walks 
slowly round the drill-hall, keenly scrutinis- 
ing his new men, being meanwhile carefully 
saluted by the sergeants, and stared at with 
much interest by the members of the recruit 
squads. 

By this time each recruit has been 
measured for his uniform, and has also 
received a lesson in the fitting into their 
right places of the numerous articles of 
equipment that the modern Volunteer carries. 
Then one evening, when the full number of 
elementary drills is over, the adjutant—an 
officer of the Regular army attached to a 
Volunteer corps for five years, after which 
he returns to his own regiment—comes to 
inspect the recruits, who appear in full 
uniform for the first time. He puts them 
through a thorough examination in the whole 
of the recruit course, and finally allows them, 
if satisfactory, to be passed into the ranks as 
fully trained men, and to go to the rifle ranges 
to fire the regulation number of ball-cartridge 
which will make them “efficient,” as it 
is called, and entitle the corps to the 
Government grant for each trained citizen- 
soldier, 

Afterwards the recruit can, if he likes, 
attend thé extra classes where ambulance 
work and signalling are taught, and he is prob- 
ably pressed to join the regimental school- 
of-arms, that he may develop his physical 
strength in every way and become a hardy 
and active soldier, worthy, if ever the time 
comes, to take his place shoulder to shoulder 
with the Regular Forces of the Crown. 
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A PORTABLE HOME; OR, HOW TO MAKE A TRAVELLING CANOE. 


By H. F. Hospen, 


Author of “ The ‘ Boy's Own’* Windmill,” “ Model Gas Engine,” “ Model Fire Escape,” etc. 


¥ the canvas has got dry by this time, 

damp it again slightly, and rub in the 

oil well with a brush and allow it to tho- 

roughly dry before giving it another coat, 

and when the second is quite hard, paint it 
whatever colour you prefer. 

Akeel of hard wood } in. thick and 1 in. 
wide is now screwed on outside, and tapered 
off fore and aft. 

The stem and stern are finished off by strips 
of stout sheet copper 1} in. wide, bent round 
and screwed in place ; these strips should ex- 
tend right overthe stem- and stern-posts and 
be long enough to enclose the ends of extra 
‘keel, so that they cannot catch against any- 
thing as you go along. 

A square lid for the hatch, about } in. 
wider each way than the hatch itself, can be 
made of hard wood or covered with canvas. 

Imade a loose cover, or hatch, for the well 
ofthe canoe of the 38}-in. deal screwed to 
cross beams, which came within a foot of the 


Fig. 91. 


back of coaming, as ata (fig. 21), just to allow 
Space for sitting up in. 


PART VI. 


This should be covered with thin oiled 
canvas, leaving it sufficiently long to cover 
the space a as well, so that, if left out in the 
wet, no rain can get below, and when 
paddling along it keeps all drips or spray 
from entering, and you have the comfort of 
a perfectly dry ship. 

A back-rest made of two pieces of deal 
18 in. long and 2 in. wide, and screwed to 
cross pieces 3 in. apart, as in fig. 22, forms 
a comfortable one. 

I¢ is supported on the edge of coaming by 


the projecting piece a, screwed on in a slant- 
ing manner, eleven inches from the bottom, as 
in sido view B; and you will find this rest 
much better than a cushion, and with a cork- 
stuffed seat, two inches thick, to sit on, is all 
that is necessary. 

The paddle can be bought ready made for 
about 15s., or you can cut it out from a 2-in. 
spruce board to the shape of fig. 23. 

It should be 8 ft. long by 64 in. across the 
blades, which should havea slight curve; and 
a couple of rubber rings, a, are slipped on 
over the blades to prevent the water dripping 
down to your hands. 

The curve of blades should be marked out 
on the edge of plank, as at 5, and the waste 
wood sawn away and then trimmed up to 
shape by plane and gouge, while a copper 
band, c, round the blade ends prevents 
them splitting up. 

It is a good thing to get the paddle as light 
4s you can without reducing its strength, and 


a well-made one should not weigh more than 
three pounds or be under two. 

After sandpapering down smooth, a coat 
of varnish finishes it, and a little varnish 
brushed over the canoe does no harm. 

And now, having finished our little ship, 
it is ready for launching, and I wish you all 
many a pleasant cruise, and know that whether 


Fig, 23, 


floating on the smooth waters of the upper 
reaches of the river, with the water-lilies 
and rushes bending aside beneath her stem 
as you paddle onward, or rushing wildly 
along on top of a following sea, with the 
gulls and seamews swooping around, you will 
find her a comfortable and safe boat, fit for 
the constant change of work one meets with 
while in a travelling canoe. 
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MAKE A SIMPLE TELEGRAPH. 
By Reoinatp A. R. Bennett, M.A. (Oxon.), 


Author of “ How to make a Simple Dynamo,” “ Electrte Bells," “ How to make a Galeanomete:,” et.., ¢e. 


outer case of the instrument, i.c. the 

part which stands erect, is made of 

thin wood, about 4 inch thick, and measures 

7 inches by 4} inches by 2 inches thick. 

The back had better be hinged to the side, 

so a8 to be easily removed when the interior 
requires to be overhauled. 

The bobbin on which the wire is wound 
can be made of rather thick cardboard, by 
cutting a piece to measure 9 inches by 
2 inches, and then bend it at right angles to 
form a case, two sides of which are 3$ inches 
Jong and two are} inch. This leaves a little 
strip over for joining the ends, which should 
be done with strong glue. In the exact 
centre of this case are drilled two holes, one 
on each side, and one of them is ‘‘ bushed” 
by inserting a fine glass tube, or—which is, 
perhaps, preferable—a piece of thin brass 
plate in which a very small hole, just large 
enough for the sewing needle to revolve in 
it, is fixed over it, 80 the hole comes in 
front of the hole in the cardboard, which is 
then made rather larger. The other hole 
measures about 4 inch in diameter, so that 
the needle will pass through it without 
touching the sides. 


To Zinc 


Jo Carson 


PART II. 


ease can be fixed in position by screwing the 
ends of the case to the wood. For this pur- 
pese they can be cut as shewn in fig. 5 (n), 
the part marked off by the dotted lines being 
bent, and screws inserted in the places 
marked. You will, I suppose, understand 
that the edges of the case are inserted in the 
hole in the centre, and secured there by 
glue; these ends then prevent the wire from 
coming over the edges, and getting into a 
mess. The hole in the centre has, therefore, 
to be made just large enough to admit the 
ends of thecase. The width of this piece () 
is thus about 2) inches across the broadest 
part, and you can turn down § for screw- 
ing, thus allowing 1} inch for the ends, in 
which the hole has to be cut. Of course, all 
this part of the structure applies equally 
if you are making the instrument for use as 
a galvanometer. 

The needle axle is inserted in the bol-bin, 
8) that the centre needle is justin the middle 
between the sides, and the ends of the axle 
are supported by the bobbin on one side and 
the outside bridge on the other, the latter 
being tixed on after the cardboard case is in 
its place. The magnetic needles are atout 


Fic. 4.—INTERIOR OF TRLFGRAPHIC INSTRUMENT, FROM SIDE. (SECTIONAL DRAWING.) 


C, Cuil; M, magnetised needle, inside ; N, outside ne 
xk, key ; T, brass contact-plate under 


, B, n, B, Linding screws ; 0, bridge over keys: 
P, bridge supporting end of axle. 
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The key farthest off, and the end of the wire attached to it, are not shown iu the picture, as they 
are obviously behind the front ones. 


We now proceed to wind on the wire. 
The more you use of this the more sensitive 
your needle will be, but, as it is not to be used 
asa galvanometer, I should think an ounce 
of number 26 or 30 would be ample for all 
purposes. You have to wind it on round and 
round the case, leaving about 4 inches 
over at the ends, for joining up, and also 
leaving out the hole, which you imust skip 
over, crossing over them, and winding on 
the other side ; you ought to have the same 
amount of wire on both sides of the centre 
holes. 

When you have wound on the wire, you 
must fix the coil to the front of the case, 
in which a hole has been cut 4 inch in 
diameter, so that the holes in bobbin and 
front of case coincide. The front of the 
case can be rather larger than the other 
sides, if preferred, and the top can be 
ornamented in such wise as the artistic taste 
of the maker may dictate. The cardboard 
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2} inches long and i inch broad. Of 
course, both are fixed so that their similar 
poles are in the same direction. The ends 
of the coil are left loose for the present, 
only you had better twist them round a nail 
or something, to keep them from getting into 
a tangle, or becoming uncoiled. 

We have now to think about the base- 
board, on which the box containing the 
“ works" isfastened. This can be madeof wood 
about } or finch thick, and measure 5 inches 
by 6 inches. When the box is fastened on 
the end of it, as shown in the picture (fig. 4). 
there will then be a space measuring about 5 
inches by 3 inches in front of it. On this space 
we have to erect our keys. These are made 
of brass plate thick enough to be springy, and 
are bent at the ends so that they will spring 
upwards from the board, and make contact 
with the bar over them. The best length 
for our base will be about 2} inches, and the 
breadth about jinch. Half an inch from the 

(To be continued.) 


end is turned down so that the 2-inch 
length will act as a spring. Through the 
centre of this 3-inch piece is drilled a hole 
for a screw, which is put through both brass 
and board, thus holding the keys firmly in 
their places. These screws are of a peculiar 
kind, which you can get from any dealer in 
electrica] materials, or ordinary brass screws 
will do, but not so well. The correct things 
have flat tops, and are fitted with nuts at the 
other end, so that when they are placed in 
the holes made to receive them, and the nuts. 
are screwed on the bottoms, the whole is held 
firmly down. Before we put the nuts on, 
however, we must twist a piece of covered 
wire round and round the end of the screus 
(the cotton or silk, of course, being scraped off 
at this point), and then tighten the nut. 
This will give us a piece of wire firmly con- 
nected with the keys ; these wires should be 
about a foot long, as they have to go some 
distance by-and-by. 


Fig. 5.—MBTHOP OF CoxsTRUCTISG Cask 
ror WRF, 


A, bobbin ; B, end picce. 


For the wire bridge over the keys we 
require a piece of brass wiro of moderate 
thickness about 7 inches long. This ie 
bent at right angles, so that the centre piecc 
is 4 inches long, and the end pieces are 
bent round and round to form little loops 
into which two screws can be inserted 
through into the board, as before. The 
loops must take up about { inch of wire, 
and be bent again at right angles, so that, 
when the screws are inserted through them, 
the bridge will stand up from the board 
about } inch, and be held firmly by the 
screws. Before we put on the nut of the 
left-hand screw, we must twist another piece of 
wire round the bottom, as with the key 
screws, so as to form a connection with 
the bridge. This wire can be a foot long, 
like the other. 

The third item to be thought about is the 
brass contact piece in front, below the 
keys. This is made of brass plate about 
yz inch thick, and is about 3} inches long 
and } inch wide. In the centre is drilled 
another hole for another screw, which is 
put through the board with another wire 
attached to its extremity, ac before. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 411. 
By HL F. L. Meven. 


rere t 


White to play, and mate in three (3) mores. 


“Bonvs Socrvs.”” 


(Continued from our last chess column, 
Vol. XVIL., p. 686.) 


The mate with the four Knights on the 
board-line is given as a two-mover, thus: 
Whitee R-Q R 7; Kts—K 5 and K B 6. 
Black, KKB sq.; Kts—K Kt 2 and K Raq. 
1,R-K B7 (ch.), Ktx BR. 2, Kt—Kt 6 mate. 
And it is given in an older collection by 
Alonso, who was King of Spain from 1232- 
1284; White, K~K R6; R—K R7; Kts— 
K6and K B 5. Black, K—K sq.; Rs— 
KKt5 and 6; Kts—Q B sq. and Q 2. In 
1881 it was published by A. E. Watson as a 
four-mover: White, K—K sq.; R—K Kt 7; 
Kts—Q B 4 and K B 5. Black, K-K sq.; 
Kts-Q R38 and QB 2. In 1888 it was made 
a four-mover (of 14 variations) by H. F. L. 
Meyer: White, K —K sq.; Q-KB5; Kts— 
—KB7and K Kt 6; Black, K—K 6; B— 
QRaq.; Kts—Q R5 and K R6; P—QB3. 
When Wateon'’s problem appeared, it was 
said by some composers that he was not the 
first to illustrate the idea, as it had previously 
been constructed by an Englishman. But 
those disputants were ignorant of the history 
of chess, or they would have known that the 
position was in existence six hundred years 


ago. 
The theme of interposition with the O on 
several squares is given in various positions. 
One is this: White, K b6; Mad; 0 a5; 
Pc6. Black,K a8; Me8; Pd2. Matein 
two moves. 1, P c7. The idea would be 
better with the black M on h8, and a black 
Non{5. The idea has been constructed for 
all the eight squares of the O in various 
forms during the last fifty years. 
_ Nicolai’s No. 89, quoted in our last column, 
isin appearance similar to a four-mover in 
Damiano’s collection. Rome, 1512: White, 
Rs—Q 3 and K B 8; Kts—Q 6 and K BS; 
Black, K—K 5. This hassix solutions, three 
on each side, thus: 1, Q Kt—Kt 6, B 7 or 
K 7, or the other Kt to K 7, Kt 7, or R 6. The 
second moves are respectively K Kt—Kt 7, 
K7or Kt 7, followed by (8),Q R—K 3 (ch.); 
3,Q Kt—Kt 5; or 8, K Kt—R 5, etc. It 
could have been made correct by black pieces, 
thus: White, K—Q R-3; Rs—Q 2 and 
KB 2; Kts—Q 4 and K B 4; Black, K— 
K 6; B—K B sq.; Ps—K 2 and K Kt 2. 
Here the first move must be Q Kt—K 6. We 
have introduced a finer solution on the above 
diagram, which has arisen from this four- 
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mover: White, K—-Q Kt 4; Rs—K 6 and 
KKt6; Kts—K4andK Kt 4. Black, K— 
KB4; Ps—Q 4,5, 6, 7, and K Kt 2. 
Solution of No. 410.—1, Kt—R 7, Qx Kt 
(or a, b,c). 2,Q«B P (ch.), K—B 5. 8, Q— 
B6 mate. (a) K—-B3. 2,QxR P (ch.), K 
moves. 3, Kt—B6 mate. (b)BxP. 2, Kt 
—-B6(ch.), K-Q 3. 38, Q—B4; or, if K— 
B 3,8, QxR P mate. (c) KtxP. 2, Kt— 
B6 (ch.), K—-K 5. 3,Q—K 3 mate. TheP 
at R 2 prevents 1, Kt—K 7; and that at R 4 
stops the other P, and thus prevents a dual. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS, 


T. B. W., G. H. 8, and N. A. -1, Q—B2 to No. 403 is 
also correct. 

J. R—M. Tachigorin may well be added to the names 
in our issue of Just March, and another champion is now 
HN, Pillsbury. 

J. E. C.—Custling is still allowed when a previous 
check has been removed by capture or interposition, 
and the K not been moved. 

H. D. G.—The black K cannot move to Q R 2 when 
the white B ison K B 9, although this piece is pinned. 


— 0, Heo —— 


DRE. BROWN'S CURE. 
(A SUGARY STORY.) 


F all the boys I ever met 
—TI've met a goodish few— 
The quecrest I've encountered yet 
Lived, long azo, at Kew. 
‘A pleasant little boy was Jim, 
And cheery as you please, 
And none would have suspected him 
The victiin of discase. 


His nurre—a native nurse, indeed, 
From Candy, in Ceylon— 

His parents were at first agreed 
To put the blame upon: 

But as they found she'd tried to uip 
The craving in the bud, 

They had to own, with trembling lip, 
The taint was in his blood. 


His father and his grandpapa 
Amassed a goodly hoard 

By advertising ncar and far 
Best sugar from abroad. 

His uncle—that the cery best 
Might reach the British Istes— 

Had planted in the Indies (West) 
The sugar-cane for miles. 


At first his mother held the lump 
While Jimmy took the bites ; 

With joy her little boy would jump 
At aacchurine delighte, 

His appetite, in this respect, 
Increased by leaps and bounds, 

And —ounces having no effect— 
The sugar went in pounds. 


They found s day-school close at hand 
Where Jimmy might be taught ; 

But no, he would not understand 
His lessons as he ought ; 

And smaller boys, I grieve to tell, 
Were more advanced by far, 

The only word that he could spe) 
WasSUGAR 


Geography he had to learn, 
But only cared to know 

—All other facts he seemed to spurn— 
Where sugur-cancs would grow. 

And then the stady door would shut, 
And Jimmy learn again 

They didn’t keep the sugar, but 
They always kept the cane. 


At last they called the doctor in, 
Who looked extremely glum, 
He gravely tapped a double chin, 
And hummed a thoughtful hum : 
“The sugar habit ho'ds him fast, 
Too long its course has run, 
You should have checked it in the past, 
This craving of your son. 


“You must not cut off all supplies 
Of what is now a drug, 

Or he'll curl up, to your surprise, 
In spasms on the rug ; 
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But still, if you'll be really kind, 
Be deaf to all appeals, 

This golden rule bear well in mind, 
No sugar but at meals.” 


The parents followed this advice, 
But soon were driven will— 

The quantity did not enffice 
To satisfy their child; 

They had to drain a biter cup, 
But fet for him the most, 

For one of two he must give up— 
The sugar or the ghcst, 


And then the boy grew pale and wan, 
And Dr, Brown grew bine: 

The father, angry, cried “ Begone, 
It’s all along of you"; 

The mother gave a tearful sniff, 
“Ob, what if Jimmy dies !” 

The doctor said, “You'll save him, if 
You do as I advise. 


“Away with pudding, jam, and fruit, 

With jellies, cream, and cake; 

This kind of diet doesn’t suit 
The plan I wish to make. 

For he must have for sole support 
The produce of the hen, 

And fish and meat of every sort, 
And vegetables ;—then, 


Put sugar in the gravy soup, 

And in the mutton pie, 

With Demarara fill the ecoop, 
For roast, or boil, or fry. 

Put sugar on the pommes-de-terre 
--A pound of it or s0— 

Put sugar, sugar, everywhere 
That sugar shouldn't go.” 


The parents did as they were told, 
Aud iv a month, or less, 

Sent Dr. Brown a purse of gold, 
And wrote, with thankfulness : 
“The sugar fiend that lately raged 
Has ceased his cruel tricks ; 
Drop in to-night, if disengaged, 
And dine with us at six.” 


‘Yes, little Jim was cured, indeed, 
By clever Dr. Brown; 
‘He's now--T've often heard him “plead "— 
‘A barrister, in town. 
To one defect he freely owns— 
He's vexed as vexed can te 
If ladies ask, “Will Mr. Jones 
Take sugar in his ten?” 


-——stejoo— 


THE ODD HALF-HOUR. 


FROM PAGE-BOY TO SENATOR. 


Is the Senate House at Washington there are some 
twenty-five to thirty pages, whose business it is to wait 
on the members. From an account of these boys, given 
in the “Leisure Hour,” it appears that their uges vary 
from thirteen to sixteen, and they discbarge the duties 
which in the British House of Commons are assigned to 
the middle-aged and grave attendants who go about in 
evening dress, wearing gilt chains and large gilt badges. 
There is not much gravity about the little fellows who 
answer the calls of the Congressmen at Washington, 
The pages wear no uniform. Most of them are in 
knickerbockers. Their only badge cf office is a silver 
star. They are paid at the rate of £15 . month, and 
boys come from the remotest parts of the country to 
take these positions. The writer continues: I re- 
member sitting in the Visitors’ Gallery next to a Httle 
fellow of about twelve who had come from Tennessee 
to act as page. So far the page-elect had not got his 
silver star, nor seen his name duly recorded on Uncle 
Sam's great pry-roll. But, like thousands of Americans 
who spend all they have got to make pilgrimages to 
Washington with a view to political office, my little 
neighbour in the gallery was full of hope, and was 
spending the interval before getting his star in watch- 
ing from the gallery the doings of the boys in the 
chamber be‘ow, in whose ranks he was so anxious to be 
enrolled. He spoke of the represcutatives from Tennes- 
see as “my Congressmen,” and grew quite confiding as. 
he pointed them out tome. For the last fifteen years 
one of the Senators from Maryland has been a man who 
commenced his political career at Washington asa page. 
During this time the pages have looked up to him as 
peculiarly their friend, and have regarded him with the 
same admiration as an English boy regards one of Mr. 
Smiles' heroes. ‘This is the only recorded instance of a 
page having become s Senator. But scores of the boys 
who began as pages are now in good positions in 
State departments, while others have gone into the law 
and into newspaper work. 


We have already described the making of a 


it is reprinted in our “Indoor Gam 
r : the harp is beyond us, but the whistle 
will see abou 
W. D. Movtt.—You will find it in the Post-oMmec 


Directory, or you can obtain it ou application if you 
say what you want it for. 


T. V. (New There are several. 
F 


Perhi 
t 


dis published by George 


aph the statuary 
vere content with 


Purpras.—You cov 
without permis: 
snapshots. Ask 


the recent g 
1 by Stanford, Cockspar 


Crvie Servicr.—One of the be 
the Civil Service is publish 
Street. 


Casi Boy.—It is not worth while for boys to come to 
‘London on the chance of getting situations on board 
ship; you had far better stay where you are, par- 
ticularly at your age. 


J. Peeu—t, A fair instrument, second-hand. 3. You 
learn the fingering and then play ordinary piano 
music. 8. No bouk would teach you style; the in- 
struction must be personal. 

Two YRaRs Reangr.—No paper docs it regularly, not 
even “The Railway Engincer,” but occasionally you 
will find such things in “ Engineering” and “The 
Engineer,” which you can see on the booksta!] at the 
railway station. 


J. ©. Morris —The wings require moisture. Put 
some corks into a canister and pour boiling water on 
to them ; then pour off the water, and pin the insect 
on to one of them so that it docs not touch it; then 
shut down the lid and leave it. This will relax the 
wings: but do not leave the insect in too long or it 
will get mouldy. Proper boxes for the purpose, lined 
with cork, are sold by the natural-history dealers. 


MATERFAMILIAS, W. Woopwarp, and ADpA.—We re- 
ceive many such letters, but, to our regret, are unable 
to be of any assistance. The fatal objection is that 
we should be to @ certain extent reaponsible for any 
suggestions we might make, and we do not care to 
place ourselves in that position. 


A THREe-YeAR Reapyr.—You can get the particulars 

by applying to the different foreign telegraph com- 

nies, and you can get a list of these companies 
From the London Directory. 


Devowta.—I. The book is published by Messrs, Jurrold, 
of Paternoster Buiidings ; it can be obtained of any 
bookseller. 2. Eight hours. Your height depends on 
your ‘occupation, or, rather, the occupation of your 
mmediate ancestors ; professional men are taller, on 
the average, than artisans ; chest girth is taken, not 
breadth of shoulder. 3. The average Scotchman is 
taller than the average Englishman. 


A, Wansentox.—There is no book that we know of, 
‘put surely you can take a frame and copy it. You 
should buy your mouldings ready made. If you 
measure for your zlass properly, there should be no 
difficulty in cuttin it : glaziers always have to allow 
for the width of the ditmond, but this they do when 
they cut the glass, not when they measure for it. 


T. FH. Joxes—-1. At almost any place where they sell 
water-colonr paints, 2. [tis much too lirge an order 
to ask us to tell you how to build a working model 
of a steamship in these answers. 3, Fuller's carth. 
will take ont grease spots iu paper, but it would cost 
you as much as a new part. 

G. PeLroy.—Most makers have sets prepared for be- 
ginners. You could not do better than write to John 
Piggott, 117 Cheap-ile, London, and ask him for 
prices. 


D. Land Zeno.—There is an article on making tobog- 
gans in the tenth part of our “ Outdoor Game 


Heyry Aporenus and VaLEstiné.—There is a book, 
published by Whittaker & Co., Paternoster Square, 
price 4. 6d, which mizlt help you, It is by Mr. 
A. D. Southam, and its title is * Electrical Enginecer- 
ing as a Profession, aud how to enter it, 


L. W.—Such berths are obtained by introduction, or by 
‘writing to the owners. There is no registry and no 
alvertising. You might get alviceat the Mercantile 
‘Marine office, near the Tower, on the docks side. 
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Recrvrr.—The Life Guards are armed with the Mar- 
tini-Metford carbine Mark I. of 1892, converted fr 
ne, with rifling the same 
s the Lee- 

00 to 400 


‘The rifle regiments are armed wit 
magazine rifle, which is sighted from 200 to 


yards. 

F. W.—Giv2 your boots a coat or two of dubbin, and 
then leave them for a or two before you black 
them. 

CanvTe.—Such a canoe, with paddle 1s com 
plete, would cost, sccond-hand, ten pounds, and more 
than double that when new. Write to Messrs. Tagg, 
of Hampton Court, or Mr, Bathurst, of Tewke: 


InsecT.—It is much cheaper to make a breedit 
for Lepidoptera than to buy one, but it is not eu 
make it “look pretty during the winter.” We Lave 
not yet had a detailed description of auch a cage. 


SILVER BALL.—You might sell the ball at some marine 
store dealer's, but the stuff is so cheap that it cannot 
be worth much sccond hand. 


J. Hesny.—There are some thirty or forty training. 
ships altogether, making much too long a list to be 
given here, You wid find a good many of them men- 
tioned in the “ Leisure Hour" for November. 


H. G. T.—Por all Government appointments for which 
‘there are examinations, apply Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, Cannon Row, Westminster, 8.W. 


P. 8. and ADMIRER.—The avernge boy of 18 is 58} in. 
high, 28} in. round the chest, and weighs 80 Ibs, : 
the average boy of 19 is 634 in. high, 33 in, round the 
chest, and weighs 110 lbs. 


Erxest Earsury.—You cannot light up a room by 
means of battery power for auy considerable length 
of time, and you had better not attempt it, You can 
do it for balf-an-hour or so by means of the battery we 
gave in the articles on electric lamps, but not to read 
by, unless your studies are very short. If you want 
to do it for a longer time you must have a dynamo. 
Leclanché batteries would fail before you got to the 
bottom of the page. 


J. F, L. Forusy.—You should nse a rather darker 
red light to develop rapid plates by, as they are 
more sensitive than ordinary. 


Sommnser.—Messrs. Wellington & Ward claim that 
their “Sylvio” paper can be toned by any bath, so 
you might try that; their address 1s Elstree, Hert~. 
‘A grain of gold should be allowed to half a sheet of 
Paper—you can find ont for yourself how many 
quarter-plates that will be. Gelatino-chloride payer 
wauts more than the former amount, which was a 
grain of gold to a shect of paper. 


I. P. Dis: ‘There is no reason on earth why yon 
should not wind the wire on the magnet, but 
miust put several folds of paper between the w 
and the iron, We think the * Bell” as casy to mal 
as any. 

“ Rivrsrs."—The instrament is merely an adapted 
form of voltmeter. If you make one according tu 
the directions it will auswer your purpose weil 
enough. 


TR. B. C.—There fs nothing better. Tf you want a good 
book on figure-skating, there is one published at * The 
Field" office. 

Drap Canary (Breoler).—Death was due to scrofulous 
disease of the liver and bowels, which last were 
totally disorganised. Aw the bird had suffere] from 
indigestion, there was, presumably, something wrong 
in the feeding and treatment, but no particulars 
under those heads were given. 


W.G. M.--You can get magic-lnntern len 
on Ludgate Hill, corner of Pilgrim Street 
only to say what diameter of disc you want. 


Dorry ox Stisira.—Very! Keep the eeries separate; 
it is the same as the other, but differs in the subse- 
quent marking, which does not, however, make it as 
Yaluable as if surcharged. The camera fs probably 
the Pocket Kodak sold by Eastman’s. 


Saw Tun.—Emigrants’ Information Office, 31 Broai- 
way, Westminster. That is the place to ask. We 
should say you are better where you are. 


sesat Dollond’s 
you have 


A. SurrH.—We do not give the addresses of our con- 
tributors, and we do not reply by post, stamp or 
ois ‘Send him a letter to the care of bis pub- 

8, 


A. Lap.—You are on probation all through, even to 
‘your first commission, and must pass all the college 
examinations. Get s “Guide to Army Examina- 
tions” from Clowes, of Charing Cross, or write direct 
to headquarters for iatest information. 


H. Frence and B. Gregr.—Such books are sold by 
Wilson, of 156 Minories; Laurie, of Tower Hill; 
Potter, of the Poultry ; and other nautical booksellers. 
They will send you a list if you write to them for it. 


Mcsctnan.—You will find all about Indian club 

exercises, what weights to use, ete., etc, in the first 

of our “Iudoor Games,” price slxpence, of any 
seller, 


P. Rer.—Never heard of them ; what are they? Send 
on description, If you mean 4 harmonicon, it is all in 
our “ Indoor Games.” 


. R.—There is one fce-boat on p. 
November part for 1894; there i 
ninth part of our “ Outdoor Games.” 


L. C. C. C.—The London County Council offices are in 
Spring Gardens, You need not be particular about 
giving the number; the an probably knows 
the house; it is quite visible to the unaided eye. 
Other boys would have been content to try “ London * 
as the address, 


F. W. G.—The India Office would give you the infor- 
mation. The appointments are made in India. 


A Loven oF THE “B.O.P."—See the magic-lantern 
acction in parts 5 and 6 of our “ Indoor Games,” 


§. Hanvry.—You wonld have to act as clerk to an 
agent for a time, and it would help you greatly if 
you could speak Scandinavian and German. 


E. F. Brastox.—The headquarters of the Liverpool 
Model Yacht Club are at Sefton Park. 


R. F. STRATHERN.—There are plenty of places in Glas 
gow where you can get light canvas, or you can us 
crash, which is eold by the Hnendrapera. Dose it well 
with boiled oil as a first coat, aud then use any good 
oil paint, not cnamel. To make a good job, give ita 
coat of red lead when the ofl is dry, and put your 
fiuishing colour over that. 


W. W. an] Hexry 8. M.—We cannot recommend any 
stamp dealer in particular. You must choose for 
Fourselves aiong our advertisers, and take the risk, 
if there be any. Boys, ns a rule, have very cxag- 
geratel and itiexnct notions as to the value of their 
stamps. 

Seniat TALES.—In the ninth volume the chief serials 


of last volume, 
another in 


were “Basil Woo:lcombe,” “ The er of the 
Clouds,” “A Dog with a Bad Nam The Marquis 


of Torchester," and “Tom Saunders”; in our thir- 
teenth volume they were “ The Cock House at Fells- 
garth,” “George Freeborn,” * Maurice Kerdic,” and 
“The Tiger Chief of Burmah. 


. Digny.—You can be prosecuted if you deface the 
coin of the realm, and you had better leave it alone. 


B. WHITELOCKE and AOLIAN.—We have already a 
scribed how to make an -Eolian harp; you will find it 
reprinted in the tenth part of our “ Indoor Games.” 
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THE FINDER OF 


BOY AT THE COURT OF 


N the morning of that day weck all 

Bankok was in a stir. It was Sep- 
tember 29, the day on which took place 
the second of the three great public events 
of tho Siamese year, and from far and 
near all the nobles und grandecs of the 
kingdom were flocking to the national 
ceremony of the “ Water of Allegiance.” 

What this ceremony might be, Jack 
Postlethwaite had as yet no very clear 
idea. All that he could imuke out was 
that the leading dignitaries of the realm 
were to drink some water as a sign of 
homage to the King; and, naturally sup- 
posing that this implied the drinking of 
the King’s health in water, he wondered 
not a little (remembering the peculiar 
unpalatablencss for which the Bankok 
water was notorious) why they did not 
drink such a toast in lemonade, tea, shor. 
bet, wino, or some other liquor more 
worthy of it. 

On this point, however, he was destined 
to be specdily enlightened. 

Tho King -who seemed bent upon 
showing all possible courtesy to those 
who represented England and America 
at his Court—-had sent down a small 
steam-launch to bring the two consular 
parties up to the palace, where the cere- 
mony was to tako place; and as they 
glided along the crowded river, Miss 
Wrightwoll was busy with pencil and 
note-book, “ running up the scaffolding" 
(as Mrs. Van Cruller said with a chuckle) 
for tho three-column letter which was to 
astonish the readers of her paper with 
all the details of the pagennt. 

“ Well, our friend the Kallahome seems 
to sit firmer in his saddle than we 
thought,” said the American Consul to 
his English colleague as they neared the 
palace ; “ for it's more than a week since 
tho White Elephant died, and he's in 
ollico still. Ifho gets over it after all, I'll 
never bo certain of anything again.” 

“Tf ho does, I shall be very glad,” re- 
plied the English Consul, who had pra- 
dently kept the seerct of Jack’sinterference 
in the affair; “for he has done more than 
any man in the country to make Siam 
friendly to England, and to bring about 
that commercial treaty which has just 
been concluded between them.” 

“T doubt very much if he wil! get over 
it though,” rejoined Mr. Bradstrect. “I 
hear from Miss Wrightwell’s new page, 
little Tamasan (who is always about the 
town picking up news for that these 
superstitions Siameso are boginning to 
turn against the Prime Minister —who 
was formerly a great favourite with them 

son account of that prodigy (as they 
think i upon the night of the great 
iumination, when the lighted elephant 
over the King’s yacht went ont, just the 
very day before the White Elephant died. 
Now, if the people go against him as well 
as the nobles, he’s done for.” 

This was the first time that Jack 
Postlethwaite had approached the palace 
from tho side facing the river and a 
most absorbing spectacle he found it. 
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THE WHITE ELEPHANT; OR, A 
SIAM. 


By Davm Ker, 


Author of “bn Siberian Forests,” * Aftoat tu a Vuleann,” ete. 


CHAPTER XIS—THE “ WATER OF ALLEGIANCE.” 


Bankok, like Moscow, includes within 
itself two smaller “cities,” representing 
the successive stages of its growth. The 
“city proper” of the Siamese metropolis, 
surrounded by a wall cf its own, corre- 
sponds to the similarly walled “ Ghorod- 
skaya Tchast,” or town quarter of the 
ancient Russian capital; while within 
this, like a Siamese Kremlin, the countless 
buildings of the royal household (almo: t a 
city in themselves) cluster behind the 
massive white battlements of their encir- 
cling rampart. 

Above the riverside gate of the “ city,” 
by which our travellers entered, rose a 
tall, square, battlemented tower, in shape 
not unlike the keep of a Norman castle, 
though its barley-sngar colouring, and 
tawdry ornaments of white plaster, re- 
minded Mr. Postlethwaite much more 
of the Kaiser-Bagh Palace at Lucknow. 
Within lay a perfect Himalaya of dust, 
ashes, decayed fish, rotting fruit and 
vegetables, and filth of every kind, all but 
choking up the narrow, crooked, unspeak- 
ably dirty little lane, which Jed through a 
swarm of tumbledown hovels of cane 
and grass-matting right up to the palace- 
gate. 

Passing between the two queer little 
monkey-like sentinels (arrayed in bottle- 
shaped helmets and staring scarlet jackets) 
who guarded the deep, tunnel-like gate- 
way, the visitors suddenly found them- 
selves in front of a building which might 
have passed for one of the enchanted 
palaces of Spenser or Ariosto. Above a 
low, massive wall of grey stone there 
sprang up into the cloudless sunlight a 
forest of carved turrets, and snow-white 
battlemonts, and terraced roofs towering 
ridge above ridge, and green pinnacles, 
and seale-shaped tiles bright with gilding, 
without order and without end. 

“This is the sort of thing you find 
cheek-by-jowl with rotten eggs and dead 
cats,’ said Mr. Bradstreet with a laugh, 
as he glanced back towards the maze of 
dirt and disorder from which they had 
justissued. “These Eastern towns always 
remind me of Macaulay’s description of 
the Russian anibassadors, who ‘came to 
court balls dropping pearls and vermin.’ ” 

Upon all the imany gates of this 
wonderful structure the rudely painted 
figures of native warriors stood planted 
with levelled weapons, as if to bar the 
way against all who approached; while 
mighty monsters of stone, with glaring 
eyes and imisshapen limbs, seemed to 
grin and gnash at the intruders as they 
went by. Surely there must be a magic 
bugle hanging in one of the shadowy 
nooks of this spellbound palace, at the 
blast of which these grim guardians will 
start into sudden and terrible life, to begin 
the battle which breaks the sleep of ages! 
No, it is only the royal mausoleum, in the 
gloomy depths of which, shrincd in 
golden urns, repose the ashes of the cre- 
mated autocrats of Sinm. 

“ Ain't this just the palace of the Sleep- 
ing Beauty in the Wood, Jo, just as 
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natural as a picture?” said Mrs. Van 
Cruller, with her little tinkling laugh. 

Another turn, and lo! a fresh variety 
in thisstrange museum of Oriental archi- 
tecture. At the end of the long, straight 
avenue formed by the wall of the palacc on 
one side and that of the mausoleum onthe 
other, rose a stately building, with a pink 
front and white Ionic columns, irresisti- 
bly suggestive of a monster wedding-cake. 
‘Ih: first glimpse of it would have carried 
back any Eastern traveller to the Rajpoot 
city of Jeypoor, in Western India, wheie 
the same architectural confectionery, and 
the same sugary pink-and-white prevail, 
to such an extent that one can hardly 
look at a house without feeling tempted to 
bite off a piece of it. Another turn to the 
right Lrought them into the great quad- 
rangle overlooked by the Hall of Audience, 
from which they passed through a narrow 
gateway into the outer courtyard and 
entered the cool, shadowy colonnade of the 
Royal Museum, the best possible stand- 
point for a good view of the coming pro- 
cession. 

Here Jack found, seated in a row, all 
the foreign officials whem he had seen in 
the ante-hall of the palace on the King’s 
birthday; but his quick eye detected 
among them one figure which was quitenew 
to him. It was that of a small, slight, 
grave-looking man with a long grey 
moustache, and that indescribable some- 
thing in his look and bearing which 
would have stamped him as a veteran 
soldier, even without the evidence of his 
uniform, which was that of a Colonel of 
Sappers. 

“That's Colonel St. Foix, whem his 
men call ‘ Sangfroid’ (coolness), whis- 
pered his father, as they seated themselves. 
upon the chairs promptly ect for them by 
two attentive Siamese lackeys ; ‘and well 
they may, for by all accounts he’s the 
coolest man in the whole French army, 
which is saying a good deal. What do 
you think he did once? A peppery young 
sub-lieutenant, whom he was blowing up 
for some breach of discipline, got so savage 
at last, that all at once he whipped out a 
pistol, levelled it right at the Colonel's 
head, and let fly. Luckily it miseed fire, 
and the Colonel only said to him, as 
quietly as I eny it now: 

“« Forty-eight hours’ arrest fcr not 
having your arms in proper working 
order.” 

Jack was still looking admiringly at 
the hero of this perfectly true story—of 
whom both he and all Rankok were 
destined to hear a gecd deal before long— 
when a burst of warlike music filled the 
air, anda long train of native soldiers, 
filing in through the great gate from their 
barracks cutside the walls, came march- 
ing up the broad, white paved walk 
dividing the two green Jawns that formed 
their parade-ground. 

And a gallant sight they were. Firet 
appeared a battalion of white-helmeted 
infantry, in snowy frocks and light-blue 
trousers, with a white stripe down the 


side. Next came the cavalry of the Royal 
Body-guard, who, mounted on fine 
Australian horses, and clad in scarlet 
jackets braided with orange, and white 
helmets plumed with red horsehair, made 
& goodly show. Then followed the 
Grenadiers of the Guard in their dark- 
blue coats, looking very well in spite of 
their short stature, which did not average 
more than five feet four. 

Small as they were, however, the crew 
of the King’s yacht—which caiue next on 
the list —were smaller still. Many of them, 
indeed, were mere boys, though all alike 
looked very neat and trim in their clean 
white “ man-o’-war” jackets with blue 
collars. After these (as if this strange 
procession of diminishing size were 
never to end) came a long file of children 
arrayed — to Jack's great surprise—in 
the kilt and plaid of the Scottish 
Highlands ! 

The bright hue of the tartan (which 
was that of the Clan Stewart) contrasted 
very prettily with the dark faces and 
coal-black hair of the tiny wearers, who— 
as Mr. Bradstreet remarked with a chuckle 
—would certainly have forme a very 
appropriate body-guard for the Crown 
Prince of Siam _hiinself, the latter having 
just completed his fourth year. 

By this time the whole parade-ground 
was as bright as a flower-garden with this 
assemblage of brilliant colours, with which 
the softer tints of the green leaves and 
fresh grass blended very effectively, while 
the glitter of the countless pagodas in the 
glorious morning sunshine threw into the 
Picture a tinge of barbaric splendour, 
which was just the one thing wanting to 
complete it. 

“But this is not the procession itself 
yet, remember,” said the custodian of the 
Museum, who was playing the part of 
host; “all this is only the preliminary 
‘got-up’ for it. The King and his native 
big-wigs won't be up for half an hour yet ; 
so you had better just step inside out of 
the heat qnd dust, and have some lifin 
thnech). For my part, I think nothing 
makes one so hungry as waiting to see u 
show.” 

Good Mr. Asprey’s profound observation 
was fully borne out by tho appetite of 
most of his guests (more especially our 
friend Jack), almost the only exception 
being Colonel St. Foix, who ate next to 
dothing. 

In fact, the old soldier would have had 
little time to eat, even had he wished it ; 
for his ill-fortune had seated him next to 
Jack, who, having some knowledgo of 
Freneh, and being delighted at this chance 
of hearing some startling adventures from 
the very person to whom they had hap- 
pened (and “ the coolest man in the whole 
French army " to boot), began at once to 
question him on the subject of his cam- 
paigns. 

The veteran, pleased with our boy’s 
undisguised interest, answered his 
questions pretty freely; and the lad was 
drinking in every word of the stirring 
details—while the stolid faces of the 
Siamese Twins, looking down from their 
portrait on the wall overhead, seemed to 
be listening also—when (“just as he was 
at the best of it, too,” as Jack afterwards 
observed indignantly) a sudden clamour 
and bustle outside warned the lunch party 
that the great pageant of the day was 
<& hand, and sent them hurrying out to 
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their seats in the colonnade just in time to 
witness its commencement. 

Through the paved court, within a few 
feet of the spot where they were gathcred. 
poured a seemingly endlcss stream of 
Siamese dignitaries of all ages, all ablaze 
with gold, jewels, and richly embroidered 
silken robes of every hue. One and all 
were carried in gaily adorned chairs, 
curiously carved and inlaid, and were 
attended by native servants, who held 
over their heads huge gilded umbrellas cf 
various colours. Behind each noble, in 
the old feudal style, came a crowd cf 
white-robed retainers; and the whole 
effect of the pageant (as Jack was 1. 
graciously pleased to observe) was vizy 
much that ofa monster Fifth-of-November 
procession, with twenty or thirty Guy 
Fawkeses instead of one. 

Conspicuous among these magnates 
was the Prime Minister's dreaded rival. 
the formidable P'’hra Sce  Prisadang 
himself, who greeted with studied polit 
ness as he went past the “ foreigners ~ 
whom in his own secret heart he hal 
already doomed to die. 

«Bless you, my pretty dears!’ says 
the wolf to the sheep,” muttered Mr. 
Bradstreet, the American Consul, with a 
bitter smile, which was instantly reflecte1 
upon the faces of 3's companions, who 
evidently viewed this treacherous courtes+ 
in the same light as himself. 

And now the “ swells” began to co: 
thick and fast. The King’s brotier< 
went past, one by one, beneath their 
yold-fringed umbrellas, and the broad, 
firm, swarthy face of the Second kin 
(named “George Washington”? by 
father, who had been specially friendly 
to the United States) looked out for « 
moment from his gilded litter to giect 
Mr. Bradstrect and General Van Cruller 
with a kindly smile. 

But Jack Postlethwaite had eyes for ru 
one save the Prime Minister, whose tall. 
commanding figure his keen eye single 1 
out amid the throng the instant it 
appeared. Chao Phya was still as cals 
and dignified as ever; but his fine 
features looked worn and haggard, avi 
there was an expression of patient. 
uncomplaining sadness in his luge 
thoughtful 3 which went straight to 
Jack's English heart. 

Forgetting or ignoring all the possibie 
consequences of his act, the brave boy 
pressed forward in front of his party, and 
(as the fallen statesman went by anid 
the cold looks or averted eyes of the very 
men who would have prostrated them- 
selves in the dust at his feet only a few 
weeks before) lifted his hat to him with 
studied respect, and saluted him loud 
enough for everyone to hear. 

Several of the European officials ex- 
ehanzei meaning glances behind our 
hero's back, knowing but too well what 
fatal consequences might result from such 
an open and public association of thent- 
selves with a man who was fast becoming 
so universally unpopular; but no one 
ventured actually to find fault with this 
chivalrous tribute to a lost cause. Nor, 
indeed, would there have been time; for 
just then @ general movement ran through 
the crowd, and Mr. Asprey whispered to 
his guests: 

«Now, gentlemen, we must all go 
down into the roadway ; for here's the 
King hin:s.1f coming, and in this country 
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no one, whether native or foreigner, is 
allowed to stand higher than the King, 
you know.” 

Accordingly, the whole party descended 
the three steps that led down from the 
colonnade to the pavement; and scarcely 
had they done so, when two long lines of 
white-robed natives came with sncasured 
step round the head of the walk, and 
uoved slowly up either side of it in 
single file. The foremost of the train 
carried bundles of rattans (reminding 
‘ack of the fasces of Roman lictors) 
balanced across the palms of beth hands, 
as a man carries a Jarge dish, while 
those behind them grasped Jong bamboo 
staves. 

After these came the King himnsel, in 
& magnificent carved chair of gold and 
ivory, with three of his children nestling 
in his lap— the little Crown Prince being 
distinguished from the others by thn tiny 
coronet of diamonds that sparkled.aronnd 
his small top-knot of black hair. Jack 
fancied that the King’s eye singled him 
cut with a rapid glance, as he saluted tho 
consular party in passing; but whether 


-that glance expressed kindness pr dis- 


pleasure, or whether the young sovereign 
Nad actually witnessed our hero’s enthu- 
siastic grecting tothe obnoxious Kallahome, 
the boy's keenest observation failed to 
ascertain. 

Two other litters followed the royal 
chair, filled with seven or cight moro of 
the King’s children, all staring at the 
pageant with the whole might ‘of their 
small black eyes, though the settled gra- 
vity of their solemn little brown faces 
remained unaltered. 

“Now,” caid Mr. Asprey, “ ag soon as 
he's past we had better got into tho 
temple as quick as we can, for there will 
be a pretty good crowd thero to-day 

They did so, and a spectacle bust upon 
Jack to which ell the previous wonders 
of the day were as nothing. . 

In front of the peaked gateway leading 
into the courtyard of the tempto (by far 
the richest and most splendig, if not 
actually the largest. of the great Buddhist 
churches of Bankok) all the litters wero 
set down, and the royal party entered the 
sacred precincts, the quaint ornaments of 
which were ablaze with every colour of 
the rainbow. ‘To describe the courtyard, 
with its carved niches and giant statuce, 
its smooth white pavements, its far- 
extending balustrades, and the sea of dark 
faces and glittering robes, diamond clasps 
and embroidered girdles, which now filled 
it to overflowing, would (as Miss Wright- 
well afterwards said in her despatch to 
the Comet) “require a volumo to itself.” 
Nor could even a painter easily dy jus- 
tice to the wonderful panorama of tho 
temple itself, with its stately front ono 
blaze of mother-of-pearl, and every pillar 
of the long colonnade down its side shining 
with gilding from crown to base.” 

Even more magnificent is the interior 
of the building, through the floating sha- 
dow of which gleams a kind of twilight 
splendour, cast. by the rich offerings that 
native superstition has heaped around tho 
great shrine which fills the whole centro 

High on the topmost 


inbolarw.—D. K. 


colour which is the great temple's 
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famious image of Buddha, from which the 
building takes its native uae of “ Wat- 
P’hbra Kao " (Temple of the Emerald God). 
Emerald it is not, however, but a single 
piecé of green jade, twenty-two inches in 
length, with diamond eyes. The gorgeous 
robes in which the idol is clad are changed 
at stated intervals by the King himself, 
who is graciously pleased to go up a 
ladder in state with all possible solemnity, 
for that purpose. 

As the consular party entered the 
temple, Jack found time to say in an 
undertone to the American Consul, who 
was beside him: 

“What's going to happen now, Mr. 
Bradstreet? These native swells are 
gong to drink the King’s health in water, 
xren’t they, or something of that sort?” 

“They're going to drink some water, 
undoubtedly ; but whether to the King’s 
health, or their own health cither, may be 
doubted, according to native notions at 
least. This business is called ‘The Water 
of Allogiance,’ because all the Siamese 
nobles have to renew their oath of allegi- 
ance to the King, right here in this temple, 
and to wash it down with water in which’ 
the King has dipped the sword of state— 
which gives to it (as (hey think) such virtue 
that no traitor can drink it without chok- 
ing! If that’s so,” he added, with a sly 
smile, “ asphyxia must be a mighty com- 
mon complaint, I guess, at the Court of 
Siam.” 

“Why, thoy can't be all traitors, 
surely ? "said the startled lad, who, though 
he already knew that most of the courtiers 
were hostile to the Prime Minister, was 
hardly prepared to find them likewise 
rebels to the King. 

“Well, perhaps it would be too much 
to say éhat; but they are all dead against 
the reforms that the King’s got in hand 
just now, and if they could stop them by 
killing every man Jack of us foreigners, 
they'd do it as soon as look at us.” 

‘his comforting assurance was the last 
remark that Mr. Bradstreet had time to 
make ; for just then the Siamese nobles 
fell back to right and left, and formed a 
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line on either side of the King, who stood 
alone in the midst beneath the sacred 
image, in front of the vast golden goblet 
that contained the Water of Allegiance. 

The duty of handing to the King the 
sword of state—the dipping of which into 
the water was supposed to give the latter 
its supernatural power—devolved upon 
the Kallahome as Prime Minister; and as 
he stepped forward it was noticed by more 
than one of those present that a dark flush 
deepened for an instant the swarthy hue 
of his haggard face, and then vanished as 
suddenly as it came. 

The King took the sword from his hand, 
and as he did so the eyes of the two 
estranged friends met for one moment, 
and there was a world of meaning in the 
silent look which they exchanged. 

At that instant the tiny golden bells 
which hung by scores along the projecting 
cornice of the great temple were suddenly 
stirred by a passing breeze, and thcir soft, 
sweet music came floating in through the 
open doorway, like a greeting to the 
“father of his people” from the great 
Eastern teacher who was_ himself “more 
than a king, because he loved all living 
things.” * 

A slight but perceptible movement ran 
through the glittering throng of hostile 
nobles, several of whom were seen to 
exchange glances of visible dismay. 

Nor was this without reason; for such 
was the sanctity attaching to the temple, 
and to everything connected with it, that 
to these superstitious Asiatics the greeting 
given to the Kallahome by the sacred 
bells was an omen of good to him of the 
very strongest kind, and a manifest token 
that he would yet escape all the snares 
which they had laboured to set for him, 
and in which he now seemed to be so 
irretrievably entangled. The imost hard- 
ened of the plotters felt a thrill of secret 
terror, and men who would hardly have 
taken the trouble to wash from their 
murderous hands the stain of innocent 
blood trembled at the thought that 


© 4 saying ascribed to one of Buddha's own disciples. 
(To be continued.) 


Heaven itself had declared in their 
victim's favour. 

One by one the grandees came forward 
to pronounce the oath of allegiance, and 
to drink the wonder-working draught. 
Several of them betrayed a slight hesita- 
tion; but whether this was due to 4 
sudden qualm of conscience or to the ex- 
treme nastiness of the water, it would be 
uncharitable to inquire. 

But there was no trace of yielding or 
reluctance in the granite-hewn features 
of their terrible leader, P’hra See Prisa- 
dang. With guilt of the deepest dye on 
his hands —with hatred and murder fester- 
ing in his heart—with a fresh treason 
already shaping itself in his subtle brain, 
so foul and monstrous that even those who 
believed the worst of him would have 
stood aghast at it—this iron-hearted 
villain came boldly into the holy place, 
and called upon Heaven itself to bear 
witness to the truth of the blackest false. 
hood that even he had ever uttered. 

“TI wish I were behind him, to give him 
a good kick just as he drinks it,” mut- 
tered Jack; “and then he'd choke, and 
the King would behead him for a traitor, 
and it would be all right and jolly.’ 

But the Duke,t happily unconscious 
of this kind suggestion, went through the 
ordeal unflinchingly, followed by all his 
colleagues in succession. 

Last of allcame the turn of the ill-fated 
Kallahome himself, who stood by the 
King’s side, ready to receive back from 
him the sword of state as soon as the 
ceremony was over. The brave man 
pronounced the oath with an unfaltering 
voice, and took the water with a firm hand; 
but scarcely had the draught passed his 
lips, when the ominous purple flush 
darkened his face once more, then it 
faded as suddenly into a grey, sickly pale- 
ness, a convulsive quiver distorted the 
grand calmness of his features, and. 
falling backward without a struggle or a 
cry, he lay outstretched upon the paved 
floor, motionless and seemingly lifeless ! 


“t This is our nearest approach to Pri "3 native 
title, which has no exact equivalent in Eoglish. 
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THE CRUISE OF 


THE GOOD SHIP 


“ BOREAS.” 


A STORY OF THE BRINE AND THE BREEZE. 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., C.M., R.N., 


Author of “In the Land of the Lion and the Ostrich," “ The Cruise of the ‘Snow Bird," “ Our Home in the Sileer West,” ete. 


CWFith Mlustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER V.—A LIFE ON THE OCEAN WAVE—NIGHTFALL ON THE SEA. 


of bes good ship Boreas hes left the 
English Channel; she has left old 
England's shores; the white and chalky 
cliffs are no longer visible. Early that 
morning, indeed, they lay on the far-off 
horizon like some blue cloud rising out of 
the sea. 

But now, as the vessel goes churning 
her way through the great world of waters 
around her, the dark smoke rising from 
her funnel, and trailing far away to lee- 
ward on the wings of a gentle breeze, the 
sun is slowly setting in the west, going 
down and down towards the waves 
through a cloudscape more brilliant and 
lovely by far than any painted oriel. 


There is just enough sail on her to 
steady her motions, for the breeze is on 
the beam or a little abaft. 

It is a lovely evening—so balmy the air, 
so bright the sea, although night shadows 
will shortly fall, that all on board feel 
happy and hopetul. 

Away forward, the men, in white ducks 
and guernseys or jackets of blue, cluster 
smoking around the forecastle, and tell 
each other tales, or laugh and chatter. 
Sometimes a song can even be heard, but it 
is sung in a low key, as if the musician were 
either loth to disturb the calm that reigns 
around or feared to disturb the groups 
that are clustered on the quarter-deck. 


Let us see who these are. 

Shall we take the ladies first? Oh 
Fes, ee have Bae here. And it is only 
ship-shape and sailor-fashion eve ivi 
them the preference. eto: Bixe 

e captain’s little wife, Mrs. B. . 
She is reclining in an easy int char ey 
Bobstay is carefully tucking a plaid 
around her legs and feet and a shawl 
around hor neck to guard her against th 
chill evening air—not that there ig ane 
chill in it to a healthy person, but it 
pleases Bobstay that his better hal 
should, for the time being, assume oH 
role of invalid. Mrs, Bobstay looka © 
with swimming eyes into her husbands 


great honest face—for she really docs 
like to be made much of—and assures him 
that she feels better already. 

Well, next in point of rank on board 
comes Sybil Lamont herself. ‘ What! 
she here?” Is that what you exclaim? 
“Yes,” I reply, “ she is here. Fact is, 
Sybil has a will of her own to some 
extent, and she declared she would come 
with Sidney, and then Mrs. Bobstay 


that Mrs. Lamont and the Chief had to 

“But I assure you, Mrs. Bobsta, 
shall feel very lonely without the 
he added, “I shall feel quite old 
they seem always to keep me young.” 
Sybil is on the quarter-deck at this mo: 
is standing by Sidney’s side, gi 
board quarter at the gorgeous suns 
to the plaintive wail of the seabirds 
round and round the vessel, coming 
times to Sybil’s face that she can hear 
of their wings, and almost feel the wind 
“ Away—away—ay—ay,’ 
the greater seagulls take up the choru 
“ Away and away and away—ay 

Frank Spencer, with his laughing 
face, and his cap ever so far back on top 


petually singing the refrain of some ol< ae 
“Sybil,” he begins—“ or shall I 
‘baby’ ?”* 

¥ No, indeed, you mustn't ; 
bit like a baby.” 


I don’t fe 


to——” He hesitated, laughing. 
“ What, sir?” 
“ Oh, nothing, nothing.” 


“Stand me with my face to a corner ? 


“Yes, that’s it. Ill do it some day 
not yery good. But Sybil, dear.” 
“«Sybil ' without the ‘dear,’ P’ 


“ Well, Sybil without the dear, do you 
iw what old song has been running 
h my head all the afternoon, since, 
inioel dear old England faded from our 
view?” 

“No, I couldn't guess.” 

“I wish, Sybil without the dear, you 
would sing it. Shall I run and fetch the 
mandoline? Will, like ashot, ifyou bidme.” 

“But what is the song?” 


pleaded for her so very earnestly and prettily 


ng over th f 
nd listening 


* shrieks the kitt 


tebellious curls of his, draws near to Sybil’s side 
Frank is very fond of music, and almost per- 


“Well, somehow you always seem lik 
to me; and sometimes I feel that I woul 
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Then, in a low voice, but sweet con- 
tralto, Frank Spencer sang: 


“Shades of evening close not o'er us, 
Leave our lonely bark a while. 
More, alas! will not restore us 
Yonder dim and distant isle, 


“Tis tne hour when happy faces 
Smite around the taper’s light. 


Who will fill our vacant places? 
Who will sing our songs to-night ?* 


give in. 


t wheel 
so close at 
the whistle 
fi them. 


English 
of t 


el one little 


baby 
like 


d just 


> 


“Catching Ribbons hy the ear, leads him."’ 


There were tears in Sybil’s eyes, for 
this song was a favourite of hers; but 
in addition, there were the associations 
to-night, for they really were leaving 
their own green isle, and fhey might 
never see it again. 

So, as Frank had brought the mando- 
line, she seated herself on a footstool at 
Mrs. Bobstay’s knee, and sang the whole 
sweet song. 
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Everyone crowded round to listen. 

“ Beautiful, beautiful, beautiful!’ said 
the captain, when she had finished. ‘So 
glad we brought you, child!” So truly 
glad!” 

Among those around Sybil were two 
more ladies— Mrs. Bobstay’s inaid, whore- 
joiced in the good old name of Jane, and 
Beeba, the negress. Jane had taken office 
as maid to both Mrs. Bobstay and Sybil. 


But there is another lady suiil, ana that 
is Nana, the cheetah. Bho has already 
made friends with all hands, but especi- 
ally attached herself to Ribbons. Ribbons 
is a lad who attends to the men's messes 
generally and helps the cook. He isn’t 
much to look at, but is very useful, and 
Britain, the boarhound, may often be 
seen walking lovingly at one side of him, 
while Nana, with her softly padded feet, 
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trots alony at the other, singing, anita ocean: 
sionally rubbing her great head a 
the hoy’ SS TCUS, 
Well, then having enumerated the 
ladies, I need only briefly mention the 
men folks Bobstay, Barclay, the first 
mate, Stefano, the quond:un hermit, the 
dark-visaged Spaniard, Fonzo, Sidney, 
and Frank, 


Buf tho sun has set. The crimson 
clouds ant gold become a lurid bronze. 
then geey, then black. And stars peep 
out in the rifts of blue. 

“Heap us, 0 Father | 
sion the sea, 


ise to Thee” 


Tho 


sud 
violin visa trembling on the night bre 


sweet, notes of  Stefano’s 


there is the melodious tinkle of Sybil's 
miandoline, the wail of the se 
“ Away wid away and away v 
then Bobstay’s sonorous Teas in the 
charming hymn ; the boys join, the ladies 
join, 9 and even the men forward cannot 

refrain; and far over the waves is wafted 
thet evening sung of praise : 

“Hear ns, O Father! 
"Tis nighttall 0 the sea.” 


Silence succeeds the sony ; but presently 
i$ iy broken— pleasantly broken, Io may 
8 steward has sent Ribbons on 
_ deck ta ring the dinner-bell. 

Vibbons waits at table; that is another 

of hi antics. But it will be observed that 
ho has rigged a brand-new blue jacket for 
the accasion, that his face, if not his neck, 
has been washed, and also his hands— in 
tha potala water, because, though some- 
what black, "twas warm--and his fair 
hair has been combed and plastered down 
at each side, also with a little of the 
wator in which the murphies had been 
boiled. 

Ribbons, though somewhat shy, is par. 
ticularly attentive to the ladies, but is 
constantly forgetting himself and ing 
gir when it should be “ina‘am’? or 

-# madam.” - 

Never mind ; Ribbons has a good heart 
-of his awn, and when Sybil siniles on 
hin, a thrill of joy descends from his hair 
rig’ if away down through his somewh: 
tightly ted blue necktie to the toes of his 

purser’s shoes, 

But he is doubly attentive to Sybil 
now. For oxample, noticing that she 
has na_ vegetables, he ini ukes a divo to- 
wards tho dumb-waiter for the dish. By 
the dumb- waiter [don't niean the negress, 
who is doing duty at the other sido of 
the {alle, but large edition of a camp- 
stool on which the steward places plates 
and things. 

But woe is me! Just at that unlucky 
moment, the Boreas dips over a bigger 
wave than ordinary ; she gives a kind of a 
saucy kick and a flounce, and down rolls 
Ribbons, plates, spoons, vegetalls-dish, 
and dumb-waiter, all in a heap. 

Bobsfay shouts, “ Way enough!” and 
laughs with his “Ho! ho!’ till the 
glasses on the hanging tables knock 
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their sides 
chorus. 

Ribbons gets over this; but five min- 
ntes later his zeal* once more brings 
him into trouble. He has observed that 
Sybil, his goddess, has no potatoes. He 
secures the dish from the sideboard, and 
presents it. 

He does not note the absence of the 
spoon. 

Sybilis smiling. Ribbons, thinking it 
is shyness, perhaps, that prevents her 
helping herself freely, seizes two of the 
liggest potatoes with his hand—the same 
that was washed in the potato water- - 
and places them on her plate. 

Everybody is laughing. But the 
steward thinks that the time has come 
for decided action, so he advances boldly, 
and, eatching Ribbons by the ear, leads 
him as far as the saloon door, then kicks 
him out. 

“ Poor boy! 
harm.” 

She feels she hates that steward. 


together and “dindle” a 


"says Sybil, “he meant no 


Lig 1nen sométimes have very feminine 
uistes. If this be a rule, then did Bobsiay 
form no exception to it. Before leaving 
England, he not only had the Borcaa 
most thoroughly cleaned, disinfected, and 
sweetencd, but he spent no end of time, 
and took most particular pains, with the 
decoration of the saloon and state-rooins. 

‘The saloon, atall events, was an unusu- 
ally large one; for before Bobstay bought 
her, and fortified and strengthencd her 
for the Greenland trade, she had been a 
passenger ship. 

Well, as seen now, after the dessert 
was put on the table, this same saloon 
looked like a@ little fairyland. — Fairy 
lights reposed everywhere, among bunches 
or bouquets of lovely flowers, both natural 
and artificial. All that paint, curtains, 
brackets, mirrors, and adornment of all 
kinds could do had been done, and the 
result was—success. 

But there was a home-like look about 
the tout ensemble that gave a feeling of 
quiet comfort and repose to anyone, 
whether silting in the easy cushioned 
chairs, or repesing on the richly uphol- 
stered couches or sofas. 

Then, although the piano was not a 
grand, its tones were rich and dulcet, and 
responded tv the slightest touch of the 
fingers. 

There was, moreover, a well-chosen 
library of books. 

This, then, was the principal saloon, and 
state-rooms, four in all, led off it; that is, 
two on the starboard and two on the port 
side. Then, right abaft was the captain's 
own cabin and his state-room. The 
cabin was quite a snuggery of a place, 
and well-fitted, and, of course, it con- 
tained charts of all kinds, and every in- 
strument needed in navigation. 

I wish the reader to remember the 
gencral plan and formation of the saloon 
and captain's cabin. It is necessary he 


should, so I give here a rough plan. I 

wish you to note that Captain Bobstay’s 

cabin could only be reached through the 
(To be continued.) 


saloon, and that the only access to this was 
down the companion-ladder and through 
the docrway close to the steward’s 


pantry. 


FLoor PLAN oF SALOON AND STATE-ROOMS OF THE 
fs. Borer. 


1. The steward’s pantry 
with n dearway lead to @ passage betwcen, 
these passiges o1 ‘urtuined of from the main saloon ; 6, 
the 4 quarters ; 7, the stair or compaion- 
lwlder, leading on deck } 8) the saloon iteelf. 


5, state-reoms, cack 


But the deseert, pleaeant though it was, 
would not be allowed to usurp all the 
evening, nor even » very large share of 
it; and presently Mrs. Bobstay was 
seated at the piano, and her husband 
looming above her, looking a veritable 
giant sn his size and strength. 

Now, as a rule, stout people have not 
good voices; but Bobstay's was excep- 
tional. I can assure you it would have 
done your heart good to hear him sing 
some of his favourite old sea songs. His 
voice was not only sonorous but musical, 
and there was a ring in it that is never 
heard from the larynx of any who is no 
sailor. His favourite scngs were, it is 
true, not operatic; they might not have 
hiought down the house at an Italian 
opera; but it was a treat, nevertheless, to 
hear him in the “Bay of Biscay,” and 
“Tom Bowling,” or even in the ringing 
measure of that beautiful, though more 
modern, song: 


“A life on the ocean wave, 
And a home on the rolling deep ; 
Where th uttered waters ra 
And the winds their revels 


Leap 


As he sang this, or any other of his 
favourites, you had but to shut your 
eycs, and you heard and saw evcrything 
that is to be heard or seen at cen. You 
even felt the roll of the ship, as che gaily 
dipped and curtseyed to each advancing 
wave ; you saw the play of each bending 
mast, the sails bellying out before the 
breeze; vou heard the cadence of the 
mournful wind, and the song of each 
wave that went curling past the quarter ; 
ay, and there even seemed to mingle with 
the song the wild notes of seagulls or the 
scream of the eagle of the ccoan--the 
albatross itself. 

Tam particular in describing this one 
night at sea, because it was only one of 
many, and proves, I think, that there is 
happiness even for those whose hcme is on 
the rolling deep. 

But lights were out by four bells, and 
before six everyone whose duty did not 
take him on deck was safe in the arms of 
Morpheus. 

Tocked in the cradle of the deep. 
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AN ADVENTUROUS CANOE VOYAGE; OR, SEVEN WEEKS ON THE GULF OF CAL)FCRNIA. 


Qerresase 6.— Sunday morning, and thank- 
fullam. A full day of rest in camp, for 
we are all wrecks of over-fatigue, past anxiety, 
and blisters, both hands and feet. We have 
forked three po‘es, and on this laid our slender 
mast and unfurled sail, moving it round with 
the sun, casting a continual shade inside. 

I am at present sitting under this. In 
front of me a calm sea—only occasionally 
ruffed with puffs of approaching wind—three 
islands of small and conical dimensions dot- 
ting the surface some four miles out. An 
occasional whale spouts up, and now a flying 
fish shoots ahead, leaving in its wake the arrow 
line of some pursuing monster. Strings vf 
pelicans skimming along with almost an in- 
discernible motion; and with the pleasant 
music of the sea rolling up against the pebb'y 
beach, you have a sunshiny Sunday morning 
on the Gulf of Cortez. 

September 7.—Towards sunset last evening 
we discerned what seemed to be smoke, 
issuing from a point of one of the island 
consequently, the three boys have gone olf in 
the canoe to find out. The supposition is 
that it may be some poor shipwrecked 
sailors, for the storms and ‘“ Chubascos”’ 
outside have been very heavy; another 
thought is, it may come from some smugglers 
camping and hiding their contraband. Any- 
how, smoke it distinctly was, so we shall soon 
know its caus*. In case it is the latter, the 
boys have gone well-armed, and also taken a 
barrel of water in case it should prove to be 
shipwrecks, for many small craft are blown out 
of their way and lost at this time of the year. 

By 4 p.m. they returned, and neither of our 
suppositions is correct, the smoke issuing 
from a large crevice in one of the cliffs —some 
slight and active volcanic eruption. They 
were unable to get very close to the aperture, 
owing to the intense heat under their feet 
and around. They report at one side of the 
island a small inland lagoon, just boiling up 
with fish, so we shall all visit the island on 
our downward trip, and have some harpoon- 
ing sport. As the day closed in, larger 
eclumns of smoke spouted up, and also we 
could plainly distinguish what seemed to be 
underground thunderings. 

September 8.—An early start, and passing 
our previous camp by the grave by some four 
miles, we halted, and after our midday meal 
of dried mountain-sheep meat we took an in- 
land prospect, finding two new and unknown 
springs. One was too salt to be of any use, but 
the other was a magnificent cool spring, trick- 
ling in quantity out of a granite rock, and 
moistening one huge willow-tree, the green top 
of which guided us to its discovery. Here, 
again, are the same tracks of the Indian, evi- 
dently on his return trip. We spent an hour 
late in the afternoon diving, but with no 
results. 

September 9.— Breakfast over, and with a 
cheery song our paddles were soon at work. 
At midday we saw a lot of antelope bathing, 
so I was put ashore with my faithful Win- 
chester, but after a short stalk they winded 
me, and tailed off in Indian file, and away 
across the desert, the most sterile and burnt- 
up of plains. The sun got too unbearable, so 
finding a cosy litsle cove and partly shaded 
by overhanging cliffs we hauled in, and 
camped. Numerous storks here, and every 
sharp and high rocky point has this mourn- 
ful-looking bird, roosting on one leg, making 
a fine target. 

September 10.—A strong head wind and 
contrary current forced us to land after a hard 
two hours’ paddling. A shark made a fero- 
cious rush at our stern paddle, so on landing 
at once, and hoping he was still in the neigh- 
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bourhood, we got out our strongest line and 
biggest hook, and, baiting it with a lot of turtle 
meat, threw it out, first planting firmly a heavy 
stake, to steady our line round in case we 
hooked him; nor had we long to wait, for 
with a hiss our line went out, but our fish 
was pulled up smartly by the stake ; and then 
the fun and work began. The three boys 
could not at first haul it in an inch, whilst I 
stood at the stake to take in the slack ; grad- 
ually and slowly we got him nearer, till he 
reached shallow water, and such a lashing 
and plunging, but our stout cord held him, 
and a receding tide gave Pab!o the oppor- 
tunity to wade in and put a bullet through 
his broad head. Turned out to be o 
“ Tintorera,” a man-eater, about twelve feet 
long. His upper jaws had seven rows of 
villainous teeth, 2 curiosity, but no time nor 
room to pack it along. What a feed the 
Coyotes will have to-night on the carcass! 
Towards the evening the wind dropped, so 
we pushed on, and reached a pretty Ensen- 
ada (a cove) in the shape of a horse-shoe. 
Caught some fish with sardines for bait, 
supped and bed. 

September 11.—Made an early prospect 
for pearls, still no success, and pushed on ; 
but the wind again freshening, making a 
choppy sea, we were forced to land early, 
but not before we had some anxiety and 
ditliculty by our canoe running on to an 
unseen rock and sticking fast; but by some 
fancy balancing and rocking, we got her off 
without much damage. 

All went inland to explore, Vidal.and I 
for water signs, the other two for mineral, 
arranging signal fires for both parties, in 
case one wanted the other, for smoke can be 
seen many miles away. 

Vidal and I, after traversing some three 
miles from the beached canoe, climbed a 
small butte, and gazing seawards saw a 
small sail, coming down the coast. We has- 
tened to the beach, and sending up our 
smoke signals for the others to return, 
awaited the new comers; but they, on seeing 
our smoke columns, put more away from the 
coast, evidently thinking we were Indians; 
but by dint of waving our shirts, tied on to 
long drift saplings, they drew in, and we saw 
there were only two men. Their pango (scow) 
could not get closer than some thirty yards 
to the beach for the rocks, so Vidal and I, by 
half wading, half swimming, went out to 
them, they having hauled to. After a thou- 
sand questions hurried through, we discovered 
that the old man—and such a specimen of 
a man—was the finder of the gold diggings 
we were looking for, and had gone back to 
Yuma for provisions, taking his newly picked- 
up partner to join him, who by the bye is a 
Dutchman, and they were now on their way 
down to these diggings. The old chap hasa 
savage, picturesque look, hair pure white, 
thick and matted down over his ears to his 
shoulders, but with an animation and eye 
like a man of thirty, whilst his partner has 
the appearance of a bookworm. They evi- 
dently are not on the best of terms with one 
another, judging from the round of abuse the 
old fellow hurled out in Spanish to Vidal 
against him, the Dutchman not understanding 
a word. 

From the old man, who seems to know, 
we find that there is no water near the 
beach for some seventy miles ; and the other 
boys coming up we decided to return with 
them and test the diggings; so night found 
us in our horse-shoe cove again, Camp fire 
brought out the characters of our new friends, 
and we find that they are both doubtful. 
The old one has been regretting his luck in 


getting such a villain of a partner, and the 
Dutchman likewise ; what it all comes from 
I do not yet know, but they evidently have 
had some serious squabbles on their way 
down ; anyhow a day or two will soon show. 
Arich turtle stew refreshed the inner man, 
whilst a soft sand bed and thick blankets did 
justice to the outer. 

September 12.—The harbour, or rather the 
nearest 52a approach to the diggings, turns 
out to be where I landed, going in the pursuit 
of the antelope on the 9th inst. Both boats 
started out together, but our compaiterus soon 
took the lead, and we followed in their wake, 
a light and favourable wind sending our frail 
craft on in racing style. Camp was made 
about 3 p.x., and after a good square meal 
of fresh fish, killed with dynamite, we pro- 
ceeded to unpack everything out of both 
canoe and scow. This over, our Dutchman, 
who professed to be a barber amongst his 
many other qualifications, operated on us all 
in turn, except the old fossil, who had never 
had his hair cut, and looked on cutting as « 
barbarous custom. During the cooking of 
our evening meal I strolled along with the 
stout fishing line, to while away with my pipe 
a@ quiet half-hour; reaching a favourable 
looking rock for a seat, some eight feet above 
water, quickly baited my hook with half a 
mullet, and threw out. No bite coming 
quickly, I tied the line round my thigh to 
disengage my hands momentarily to light 
my pipe. In the act of raising the lighted 
match, I was dragged or rather shot off into 
the water and under the water, with a sensa- 
tion of an express going 1,000 mailes an hour ! 
Fortunately the slip knot gave way almost at 
the same moment, end I arose to the surface, 
but found myself some twenty yards from 
the shore and in very deep water, but I struck 
out quickly and got out, thankful but un- 
certain if it was not a dream. Probably some 
maneater had seized the bait, and had that 
knot not given way I might have been travel- 
ling yet under the sca at the end of a fifty- 
yard line ; as it was we lost the line, although 
we launched the canoe and paddled quietly 
along the edge, looking down in the clear 
water for the white line, but not a sign. 

September 13.—My nerves had scarcely re- 
covered their normal state after my fishing 
experience of yesterday, when in the middle 
of the night we were startled by a sharp 
fusillade at our sides, bringing us all quickly 
on our feet from under our blankets. I 
thought the old man had shot his compaiicro, 
for their behaviour to one another had been 
growing hourly more venomous. The shots 
had come from the old chap’s rifle. It seems 
on lying down he had placed a firebrand on 
a sloping bench, beside his bed, to enable 
him easily to light his numerous nightly 
cigarros ; the wind had rolled this over on to 
the edge of his canvas bedding, on which lay 
his loaded Winchester; and catching fire, 
had gradually reached the rifle, burning the 
wood of the stock and exploding the shells. 
Beyond the damage to the rifle and his 
bedding no harm had been done, although 
from the direction of his rifle the first bullet 
ready in the barrel must have passed over 
our chests, within an inch of Vidal, Pablo, 
and myself. This little excitement after it 
was over necessitated another brew of coffee, 
to discuss escaped possibilities, but all came 
to the final conclusion that a miss was as 
good as a mile, and turned over once more 
into our blankets. We patched up the burnt 
ritle as well as fine copper wire would allow 
us; anyhow, we putit into shooting trim again. 
But the magazine had to be shortened, ani 
only carries six shells instead of twelve ; th: 
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rest of the day occupied in oiling and clean- 
ing our arms, rifles, and revolvers, for they 
soon get very rusty with the moisture from 
the sea. 

September 14.—Our start under the guid- 
ance of old Victor—for such is his name —for 
the diggings, was put off until to-morrow, 
owing to my killing two mountain buck close 
to camp, and these we packed in, and all 
hands “jerked” the meat; and in order to 
lay in a plentiful supply of food, two spent 
the afternoon harpooning turtle, bringing in 
six, the rest of us killing with dynamite some 
eighty big rock-cod, all of which we promptly 
salted. Our camp now has the appearance 
of a big butcher's shop, or perhaps more like 
the output of a big laundry, ropes stretched 
everywhere, and meat and fish hanging down 
in all shapes, like clothes on a zlothes-line. 

September 15.--Coyotes bothered us all 
night, jumping up to our hanging meat and 
stealing whatever they could reach ; we only 
managed to kill one. Old Victor is a more 
extraordinary being the more we get to know 
him, full of spiritsand energy. Still there is 
a lurking something about him that makes 
one sleep with an eye open. He now won't 
speak to his companion, and we fear some 
foul intention—at least he has hinted as 
much—consequently we have made a sort of 
compromise: the Dutchman, who cannot 
sp2ak any Spanish, comes over to me with 
Felix and Pablo, whilst Vidal, the eldest of 
the brothers, keeps old Victor company. In 
this we amongst ourselves hold the moving 
card, and shall be ready in a second to stop 
any bloodshed. 

‘The old man’s great grievance against the 
Dutchman is that he possesses a quantity of 
strychnine, and carries it about in his pocket, 
and can poison us all in our coffee. Now a 
Mexican is very suspicious, and nothing is 
more apt to bring things to a crisis than 
thoughts of secret poisoning; so now the 
Dutchman’s movements are followed very 
closely. I promised to get to the bottom of 
the mystery of packing poison, and this I 
did. He admits having poison for a not 
very honest or laudatory purpose. It seems 
that the State of California are now giving 
$5 for each Coyote scalp killed and taken in 
that State, as they have done great havoc 
amongst the sheep flocks there; and this 
Dutchman knows that there are quantities 
of these animals in the Mexican territory, 
and by well-laid poisoned meat you can kill 
from eight to twelve in a night. He saw s 
way of making a big stake by smuggling the 
scalps up the Colorado River, and into 
California, and, lacking conscience, would 
swear before the magistrate that he had 
killed all in the State of California, and reap 
his reward per head. 

Still this explanation does not relieve the 
Mexican mind so long as he remains in 
possession of his strychnine. After swing- 
ing up our canoe on four posts, two forward 
and two aft, and storing all our goods and 
provisions inside, and nailing down a canvas 
sheet over the top, we baffled Coyotes and 
crows, and started at 4 p.m., each one carrying 
his little pack of blankets, with enough grub 
and water for one night, under old Victor's 
leadership, towards the much sought-for 
diggings. After a trudge of some five miles, 
the old man stopped and said he had lost 
his bearings, that we were some eight miles 
too far north of the only pass to the diggings 
through the mountain range. We had nothing 
to do but return to camp in silence, some- 
what doubting the genuineness of the guide. 
Anyhow we unslung the canoe and launched 
both her and the scow, loaded in our cargo, 
and, as the night was bright and starry and a 
light land breeze blowing, we started off, and, 
making our cove near our hard-won well, 

a'veady described, we again camped, having 
¢ little difficulty in getting our traps 
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through the surf, which, owing to the increas- 
ing wind, was rolling very heavily. By 11 P.m. 
we had all safe on shore, and turned in im- 
mediately after coffee, wearied and wet. 
September 16.—Breakfast over, old Victor 
said “he knew the way now,” so again we 
slung the canoe with all our valuables, and 
on second thoughts rigged ourselves up for a 
four days’ trip, as we are determined to find 
out whether our old fossil is fooling us or not, 
and go he must. It was a weird sight to 
see the six of us start off, heavily laden, after 
seeing that all was safe from animals reach- 
ing our grub. I will give you my rig as & 
specimen. My roll of blankets strung over 
my shoulders, with a strap binding their 
ends ; inside these blankets 2 1b. of sugar and 
25 1b. of flour; a small bag of salt; and tied 
on the strap a coffee-pot and a tin cup one 
side; on the other a frying-pan; on top a 
long-handed shovel, and pick; and lying 
over all this, a gold pan for washing the 
gravel. In my belt fifty rounds of cartridges, 
a brace of Colt’s six-shooters, a hunting 
knife, and a small axe, and in my hand my 
Winchester ; and what with a shirt of many 
patches, and breeches of ditto, a huge som- 
brero, and high buckskin moccasins, I must 
have appeared a somewhat doubtful escape 
to the uninitiated. We all made camp after 
a tramp of some tea miles, all showing visible 
signs of fatigue with our load. But coffee 
soon revived us ; the Dutchman eats alone in 
silence, a boycott by the Mexicans, nor can I 
get a civil word from him ; the suspicion he 
fell under from the first knowledge of the 
poison he packs, keeps the boys entirely aloof 
from him, nor will he take steps to lessen 
this, and makes himself as disagreeable as he 


can. 

September 17.--Shouldered our packs at 
sunrise, and steadily plodded up this gorge, 
climbing carefully numerous small pre- 
cipitous drops in the caiion. If this is the 
only pass to the ciggings, Iam sorry for those 
who are caught attempting another. It is 
in parts nigh impossible to get on for steep 
boulders. I doubt very much whether our 
guide ever saw it before, but as he says he 
has, we do not contradict him. His actions 
don't show much knowledge; he keeps 
telling us that on ahead it is all fair walk- 
ing, but the more ahead we go the more 
formidable it gets. After a quick midday 
meal under a palm-tree, and near a pool of 
rain water, we pushed on much refreshed 
and resigned, and finally overcoming the 
largest fall so far encountered, we struck a 
level arroyo, with plenty of running water, 
its sides lined with an avenue of tall shady 
palms, under a cluster of which we camped 
for the night, with thankful relief. 

September 18.—The formation of the 
mountains being decidedly mineral, we 
arranged to stop the day and prospect, 
letting the old man go by himself to pick 
out a way for the morrow to his diggings, 
and not lead us such a chase as these last 
two days. The prospects showed colours ot 
very fine gold, so we are undoubtedly near 
diggings of some sort. 

‘A big buck, somewhat curiously inclined 
in watching us, remained for supper, by 8 
well-directed shot. 

The old man got in at sundown, and says we 
are only about three miles from his discovery, 
with an easy way to get there. So plenty of 
fresh meat disappears, likewise the kettle 
makes frequent journeys to and from the 
fire, and our spirits rise like the lark. 

September 19.—Great activity shown to 
make an early start, and by daylight our 
cavalcade was on the march; and now in- 
stead of an uphill climb, it was a continual 
drop, till we reached a small spring, which 
is the only drinkable water, and this is 
distant about a mile from the gold gravel ; 
go camp is made, a hasty mouthful eaten, 


and all off with gold pan, pick, and shove ; 
soon to work, the cafion is small, and in parts 
rich, and would pay to work, if you had 
sufficient stores to last you, three months at 
a spell. We found several coarse colours, 
worth from two shillings to twelve shillings 
each, but the work will be hard, for there are 
many big rocks to move before striking the 
bed-rock, which is some depth down. 

Your modus operandi is very simple : you 
take off all the top gravel and soil, till 
you leave about two inches of gravel above 
the bed-rock; this last dirt you carefully 
collect, for the gold, being heavy, lies nearest 
the bottom. So carefully do you collect this 
Jast dirt, that you sweep the bed-rock with a 
twig broom, leaving it as clean as a stone 
slab. This dirt you wash out in your pan, 
rocking it from side to side, and shaking out 
the pebbles. The gold all the time is settling 
down at the bottom owing to its weight ; and 
being bright and yellow from the washing, I 
assure you you have no difficulty in collecting 
all, even to the finest speck, and safely 
bottling it. The Indians generally use a 
cane tube to keep their dust in, cutting them 
below a joint, and fitting a soft-wood cork 
for a stopper; and when prospecting, they 
put their findings into an eagle’s quill, which 
they keep hanging round their throats. 

September 20.—The entire day spent in 
camp, being Sunday. Plans discussed, whether 
it is worth while to work here or not (it would 
necessitate a lot of hard work to get grub in), 
and the general pros and cons talked over, 
but no decision come to till we investigate 
to-morrow more fully the possibilities of its 
PeSeptember 21.—The whol 

eptember 21.—The whole day steadil. 

working and testing different paris, sig 
which prospects were good, and showed pay 
dirt. Of course, some washings were richer 
than others, but the average was good. The 
belt is a large one, and as we cannot do our- 
selves justice in so short a trial, we have 
decided that four of us return to the cance 
to-morrow and bring up a small supply more 
of grub—that which we packed up will be 
completely finished by breakfast to-morrow. 
Our Dutchman is very much of a wet blanket. 
and keeps all his discoveries to himself—an 
unforgivable fault with prospectors; also we 
think old Victor knows richer diggings in 
this neighbourhood and won't divulge. His 
actions also are unpardonable. Verily, we 
are a divided family. Z 

September 22.--The Dutchman, Pablo. 
Felix, and myself started off early tothe canoe. 
We cut out a direct line for ourselves now we 
knew our bearings. In a direct line to our 
camp on the beach, we took about five hours 
—certainly a very rough and precipitous 
direction, still we could stand this—agninst 
the three days it took us under old Victor’s 
guidance to reach there. Another red cross 
against him, for we feel certain now that he 
had the intention of never showing us, and 
by dint of frequently losing his way he would 
weary us with disgust till we abandoned it. 
But we were four to one, and if we count in 
the Dutchman, five to one, against him, so the 
old chap thought discretion was the better 
part to play; and just as well, for the Mexi- 
can boys wanted shortly after the start to 
hang him up by his thumbs and make him 
divulge, but quiet reasoning made them 
abandon the idea. As it is, I am afraid if 
the old chap “ fools” any more, short and 
sweet corporal punishment will be meted out, 
tohim. There is no doubt that he is a very 
bad lot, and we have little sympathy for 
him, notwithstanding his grey locks. 

We four slept on the beach, spending the 
evening toasting coffee, etc., and making. up 
our grub packs to return to-morrow; but, 
oh! these hills are savage and rugged to 
crogs on a hot day with a pack on your back. 

(To be continued.) 
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‘t was the first day of the summer term, and 
Southcote Hall was bubbling over with 
the excitement of fresh arrivals. A group of 
boys was standing among the heap of big 
trunks and those little tin-boxes full of 
“ tuck,” which every schoolboy guards much 
more jealously and carefully than his trunk 
of clothes, collars, one hair-brush and comb, 
one pair slippers, etc.—as the inventory 
always enumerates them. The members of 
this group were eagerly scanning the cabs 
that came rolling up the avenue, and 
speculating as to their occupants. 

“That's Crab Thornton,” cried one. “ He 
always sticks his labels on with jam, because 
he can never find gum.” 

And, sure enough, the labels on the boxes 
had a red stain shining through them. 
Sure enough, too, out of the chariot slouched 
the careless, untidy Crab, who at once began 
to borrow eighteenpence to pay his chariot- 
cer. Crab was a great favourite with every- 
one, for was he not one of the best try- 
getters that Southcote had ever known, and 
a good-natured, cool, brave-hearted fellow to 
boot? He shook hands with everybody — 
little and big alike. 

“Well, you chaps, any new follows come 
yet ?”” was his first question, after the hubbub 
had ceased. 

“Not yet,” squeaked Scales minor, who 
rejoiced in the nickname of “The Minor 
Scale.” ‘We thought you were a new boy, 
Crab.” This was a sly hit et Crab’s old- 
fashioned look and the lengthy stay he ha‘l 
already made at Southeote, together with 
Crab’s announcement every opening day 
that “he was going to leave at the end of 
this term for certain.” 

“Yes,” drawled Crab, “ I look rather new, 
don’t But I say, if you chaps want to 
see an infant phenomenon, wait for the next 
cab. There's something in it that will freeze 
your young bloods.” 

“What is it? Do teli us!” cried two or 
three. 

“In that vehicle,” said Crab tragically, 
“lies hidden what was ne'er befcre seen in 
Southcote Hall— viz., namely, to wit, id est — 
@ sausage curl!’ Then, after announcin; 
that he was going to leave this term for 
certain, Crab rushed off, followed by several of 
the boys, to blow up a football for punting 
about. The majority, however, remained 
behind in the porch, waiting like harpies to 
pounce upon this new and mysterious innova- 
tion -a sausage curl ! 

Toiling up the steep hill from tke village 
of Potts was a cab, whose box-seat was 
laden with two neat, new, carefully labelled 
boxes, marked “Master C. Cruden, pas- 
senger to Southcote, vid York.” Inside 
was seated a pleasant lady, whose face showe1 
signs of sadness at parting from her only 
boy, and a ruddy-cheeked boy, whose spark- 
ling eye showed, it is to be feared, but 
little regret at parting from his mother. He 
was all agog with excitement, and as South- 
cote Hall, with its tall red-brick tower, its 
rambling wings, and the tennis-court and 
swings, came into view, he could hardly con- 
tain himself. 

“ Charlie, dear,” said Mrs. Cruden, “ you 
will write to me every week, won't you?” 

“Oh, yes, mother; but I say—oh! look! 
they’re kicking a football about,” he cried, 
as he saw the long-legged Crab make a fine 
drop-kick from the porch —over the chestnut- 
tree and half-way down the field. 

There was little use in Mrs. Cruden’s 
trying to get her son to be sorrowful, and she 
gave up the task with a sigh. At the same 
time I think that Charlie, hke many another 
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CHARLIE CRUDEN’S CURL. 
By Atian JoHNsoN, M.a. 


careless schoolboy, was too inattentive to 
his mother's feelings. Many boys think of 
these things when it is too late. 

At length the cab drew up at the porch, 
and the “ Boots” ran to open thedoor. ‘The 
“new kid" was closely inspected by the 
veterans in the porch, who could find no 
fault with him except that he was “new '’— 
an offence than which there is none greater 
or more unworthy in the schoolboy's code. 
Young Podgkinson remarked that the “new 
kid's” tuck-box had a most satisfactory 
app2arance, and inwardly resolved to spare 
no pains in exploring it. Dibbs major 
mentally registered a vow to drive a fine 
trade in foreign stamps with him, and “ The 
Minor Seale” determined to challenge him 
to a pillow-fight that night. Meanwhile 
mother and son passed through the hall to 
interview the head-master. 

“Well,” grumbled Podgkinson, “I can't 
f2e any sausage curl about him.” 

“Of course not, Fatty,’”’ retorted Scales, 
“it's under his hat. Podgy thinks it’s some- 
thing to eat.” The laugh of scorn that rose 
at this drove the discomfited Podgy to retire 
hurt to his supply of sweets in his overcuat 
pocket. 

After having seen the head-master, Mrs. 
Cruden went to visit the matron, and give all 
her directions about her dear little boy's up- 
bringing. If you boys knew how your 
mothers think you the mos: precious boys 
that were ever left to the mercy of a cruel 
boarding-school—how they fancy that you 
require special extra care from matron, 


teachers, and schoolfellows—but there! It's 
perhaps better that you do not. 
But now I must reveal my secret. As 


Charlie removel his hat on entering the 
matron's room there shone in the bright 
afternoon sun a beautifu!, glossy, golden 
curl, standing up in all its beauty, and reach- 
ing from the back of his head to his brow. 
It was one of those lovely curls that are the 
pride of the loving fingers that coaxed them 
and the glory of a mother’s heart. After 
some conversation with the matron, Mrs. 
Cruden added : 

“ There's one thing I should like to say. 
I do hope you won't cut off Charlie’s curl. 
I’ve spent so much trouble over it, and it is 
80 pretty!” 

The matron wisely smiled and said little. 
She knew schoolboys well. 

“Certainly, Mrs. Cruden,” she at last 
replied ; “if you don’t wish it, we shall not 
have it interfered with.” 

At length the time for departure came, and 
Mrs. Cruden, in the hall, before all the boys, 
bent down and kissed her son with tears in 
her eyes. Charlie did not quite like this 
demonstration, but for a moment the affec- 
tion that really lay at the bottom of his 
heart welled up, and he felt that he was to 
be parted from her who had made his life 
easy, pleasant, and sweet for him. A 
moment later and she was gone, and the 
hero of the curl, which was hidden under 
his hat, turned in and faced the new world 
with its strange and inquisitive faces. But 
he was not frightened—only a little nervous, 
for he had plenty of pluck in his nature. 

“ Hullo, kid, what’s your name?” This 
was Scales, who meditated the pillow-duel. 

“My name is Master Charles Cruden. 
What's yours?” A laugh greeted this 
statement. 

“My name is Mister Reginald Scales. 
Why don’t you take your hat off?” This 
was a crafty move on the part of “ The Minor 
Seale ’’; but Charlie felt he was being drawn 
out a little, and assumed the defensive. 


“Take my hat off? Idon’t know. You 
haven’t got yours off.” Scales retirea st 
this. _He felt his argument was not very 
powerful. 

“ I say,” said Podgkinson, in a loving way, 
taking Charlie’s arm, “ let’s walk round tI: 
playground. I'll skow you all over tlx 
place.” 

“Ha! Ha!’ laughed Dibbs. “Look at 
Podgy! I say, Master Charles Cruden, take 
care of him. He's after your tuck.” 

Now just at this moment Crab came alony, 
and when he saw Charlie in solitude, ban- 
tered by the checky crew of youths, he felt a 
misgiving that he was rcsponsib!e partly for 
this, and his heart smote him. He tock 
Podgkinson by his fat little ear and put him 
aside, and, leading Charlie off, began to talk 
to him and put him at ease. He even took 
him out of bounds to Mother Snagg’s and 
stood him a tea of toffee and gingeibread, 
and then discovered that he had no money. 
When Charlie offered to pay he indignantly 
refused, and said he was getting a postal. 
order next day, and made Mother Snag:: 
“put it down” to his account. When it 
drew near to bed-time, Crab, who had won 
the heart of Charlie, walked back to the 
Hall with him, and tried to discharge a 
delicate duty. He nervously began : 

“TI say, youngster, you know that—er — 
that—thingummy— you know—that sausa — 
that curl.” 

“Which ?" said Charlie, puzzled. 

“On top of your head.” 


“Oh, yes. This?” replied Charlie, 
raising his cap. 
“Yes, Well—er—you see, it’s against the 


rules—I mean, it must come off.” 

“But,” said the new boy, “my mother 
wants it kept on.” 

“ Oh, of course,” said Crab, “ but mothers 
don't understand these things. I once had 
one ’’—this was a desperate bit of imagery, 
for Crab’s hair was as stiff and wiry as a 
pig’s bristles—“ but mine had to come off. 
The sooner it goes the better.” 

By this time they had reached the porch 
and parted for their dormitories, Crab 
adding awkwardly, “ Remember, that curl 
must come off.”’ 

If ever there is a time when a new boy 
feels he must stand on his own legs and fac: 
the world it is when he enters his dormit. 
blazing with light and full of chattering 
boys, who have all sorts of tricks to play and 
adventures to relate. Charlie felt, of course. 
much more awkward than he would have 
done ordinarily, for now he became aware 
that the golden crest on his head, which his 
mother had been so proud of, was an object 
of derision, and like a red rag to a bull when 
the gas shone on it and showed it to the 
scofting members of the “ Kids’ Dormitory.”" 

“Cock-a-doodle-do!”” crowed Plunkett. 
flapping the arms of his night-shirt. ‘This 
set the whole room into shouts of laughter. 
but Charlie, blushing fiery red, went to his 
bedside and bent down to take off his shoes. 

“Isn’t it pretty ?” said Snibbs. 

“Just like a German sausage,” said 
Podgkinson. 

“Oh, yes, Podyy,” shouted Seales. “ You'd 
like to eat it with mustard, wouldn’t you? 
Isay, Master Charles Cruden, who’s going 
to curl it up for you every morning? Look 
here, can you pillow-fight? ” 

“Go it, Scales,” shouted somebody ; 
“flatten his curl for him. He’s funky—he 
daren't!"” 

Charlie looked at them. “Yes, I dare,” 
he said. “I'll pillow-fight anybody in the 
room.’’ 


The valiant Scales bounded on to the jJoor, 
swinging his pillow like a battle-axe. 
Charlie came forward, determined to do or 
die, Slap! Bang! At it they went—the 
new boy, of course, getting the worst, and 
the hateful curl becoming as flat as a pan- 
cake. Suddenly, to his horror, his pillow 
burst, and the stuffing flew out all over the 
room. Just then the dormitory-master 
entered, and, of course, everybody was pain- 
fully busy undressing, except Charlie, who 
looke4 stupefied at the ruined pillow. 

“Well, young man,” said Mr. Jackson, 
“you're beginning early. What's the mean- 
ing of this?” 

Now a word of praise must be said for the 
valiant Seales. He came forward with 
aguilty blush, and said : 

“ Please, sir, it was my fault. I challenged 

Hey 

“Oh, indeed, Scales! You challenged him, 
did you! I suppose you are the cock of the 
dormitory, are you?”’ 

Scales modestly replied “ No, sir,” though 
he hardly rreant it. 

“Well,” continued Mr. Jackson, * {'m lad 
you've owned up to it like a man, but Ican't 
let this go unnoticed, so you must pay for 
the mending of this pillow out of your pocket- 
money.” And Mr. Jackson retired. 

Charlie was let alone for the rest of the 
night, but, in the darkness, a few hot tears 
escaped from his sleepless eyes as he thought 
of home and his mother. xt morning the 
wardrobe-keeper, who had taken a fancy to 
our young friend, insisted on putting up his 
curl for him, and, although he very un- 
willing, he let her do it. Of course. he tried 
to flatten it down, but the proud curl rose up 
again, and shone as brightly as ever. The 
merciless boys made the most of their oppor- 
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tunity, and Charlie began to realise the truth 
of Crab’s advice. 

Now, during the afternoon a secret 
society of the “kids” was holding a confer- 
ence about that curl. A motion was pro- 
posed, seconded, and carried unanimously, 
that Scales should, in the darkness of night, 
when Charlie was asleep, steal to his bed 
armed with a pair of scissors, and cut off the 
hateful curl, and carry it away as a trophy. 
But 


schemes of mice and men gang aft 


as Robert Burns wrote, and so did this deep 
and black conspiracy, as we shall see. 

After tea that day there was no “ Evening 
Prep.,” and Crab found his protégé, and took 
him ander his wing, out of bounds, l'm 
sorry to say, for it was against rule for 
Charlie to go, and still more so for Crab to 
ask him. Crab was allowed the liberty, as he 
was an elder boy. But then he never looked 
at consequences till after they occurred, 
which was unfortunate. When they reached 
the old quarry, where Crab knew of some 
birds’ nests, Charlie proposed that they 
should sit down. ‘Then, pulling out a pair 
of scissors, which he had taken out of the 
wardrobe-room, he said boldly : 

* J say, Crab, cut it off, will you?” 

“With pleasure,” replied Crab, and he 
seized the scissors, flung off Charlie’s cap. 
and soon the stecl was playing sad havoc 
with Charlie's lock of beauty. When it lay 
on the ground, quivering in the breeze, Crab 


ow, let's set fire to it. 
such a beautiful lel” 
But Chariie carefully picked it up, and 
put it in an envelope, which he fastened, 
and, borrowing a pencil from Crab, ad- 


It'll go off with 
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dressed it to “Mrs. Cruden, Holly Lodge, 
Whitby.” After putting a stamp on the 
envelope, they carried it down the hill to 
the little villaze of Potts, and posted it. 
As it dropped into the hox Charlie gave a 
sigh of relief. Crab said, “Hurrah for the 
sausage-curl!’’ and- ~ - 

“What are you doing here?” said a gruff 
voice behind. it was the Head-master. 
Crab looked very, very stupid, and mumbled 
something about coming to the post. 

“You know, Thornton,” interrupted the 
Head-master, “ that it is a very serious offence 
for a liberty-boy to tempt another, especially 
a new boy, out of bounds. I must takeaway 
your liberty for the rest of the term.” 

Charlie had learnt something from his 
pillow-fight with Scales, and he at once 
broke in with his story, at which the grave 
Head-master kept twitching his face to keep 
from smiling or laughing outright. Finally, 
on getting a solemn promise from Crab never 
to repeat the offence, and from Charlie never 
to be tempted out of bounds, he forgave both, 
and went laughing up the hill, wisely adding 
nothing about the curl affair. 

That night, as Charlie proudly and calmly 
entered the dormitory, the secret society were 
dumbfounded to find they had been baulked 
of their prey, and Charlie won everybody's 
good opinion by producing from his coat, on 
Crab's advice, some of the contents of his 
-box.” Podgkinson, of course, got the 
s share. Charlie was ever after called 
“Curly.” 

Next morning, at Holly Lodge, Whitby, a 
lady might have been seen, lingering over 
her breakfast alone, crying gently, with a 
beautiful golden curl, all snagged and jagued 
with rough scissors, lying beside her plate, 
shining in the morning sun. 


AN ENCOUNTER IN THE GREAT PYRAMID. 


E was a good many years ago, and yet it 
is as fresh in my memory as if it was 
only yesterday. I was a young man then, 
and full of pluck, and English pluck served 
me many a good turn in those years of 
travel. In those days there were no Cook's 
travelling parties, and no steamers on the 
Nile to take excursionists up to the Cataracts. 
We had our own Dahabieh or Nile-boat, and 
were in no hurry, and so had time to explore 
whatever objects of interest awakened our 
curiosity. We had sailed up to Cairo from 
Alexandria, some 150 miles, and our yacht 
was moored at Boulac, the river-port. Of 
course, to us the climax of interest at Cairo 
was to cross the river and visit the Pyramids 
in the desert on the opposite bank. It was 
a bright and lovely morning, just such a 
morning as yeu can reckon upon in that 
strange land for three months together. In 
that climate'you are not obliged to enter a pro- 
viso upon your plans and projects— Weather 
permitting —for weather is a thing there taken 
for granted ; so after breakfast we started, 
my friend Lawrence and I. We crossed the 
Nile in a ferry-boat, and engaged our Jeru- 
salem steeds-—tight clever little Fgyptian 
donkeys—and were pioneered by our lithe, 
half-clad, and noisy companions across ‘he 
three miles of desert, until we came up to 
the gigantic monuments of such interest. 
Astrange feeling of awe came ovcr us as 
we approached these wonders of the world. 
There they stood in all their solid, gigantic 
masonry, as they had stood for forty centuries, 
and as they bid fair to stand until the world 
shall come to an end. We could enter into 
Napoleon’s famous appeal to his troops when 
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he said that “twenty centuries looked 
down upon them from the top of those 
pyramids.” We lingered a little around that 
mystery of the ages, the Sphinx, which was 
only then half excavated, and which seems 
to yaze upon you with its stony eyes as if 
questioning your right to invade this realm 
of mystery. 

At length we came up to the Great 
Pyramid of Cheops, the pyramid of deepest 
interest. Our curiosity waxed warmer as we 
realised that it took 100,000 men fifty years 
to build it. King Cheops reigned fifty years, 
and the great life-work of a king (at that 
period of Egypt's history), from his corona- 
tion to his death, was to build and beautify 
lis tomb, and at that datea king’s tomb was 
a pyramid, and that custom lasted from the 
4th to the 12th Dynasty. After that tho 
kings were buried either at Abydos or at 
Thebes, or other places, chiefly in caverns 
found or excavated in the hills. The 
question was started with us, What could be 
the object of building these immense and 
majestic structures? and the ready answer 
came—it was their estimate of the value of 
the soul, or intelligent mind, within. They 
thought the soul lived on in happiness just 
as long as the body remained undissolved ; 
and therefore, by first embalming the body, 
and then placing it in a mummy-case, then 
in a stone sarcophagus, and then entombing 
it in these substantial pyramid structures, 
they felt they were doing all in their power 
to ensure the future existence and well-being 
of the soul within them. We cannot but 
respect their motive, whilst we pity their 
misguided zeal, and pity far more the thou- 


sands of victims who spent and lost their 
lives in rearing these marvellous edifices. 
There might be other motives for building 
them, but these we shall not stop to discuss. 

And now we came to the narrow and low 
entrance to this Great Pyramid. Two half- 
clad, wild-look'ng Arabs presented themselves 
as our guides into the dark recesses of this 
mysterious structure. We made our bargain 
with them ; their “ baksheesh ” was to be so 
much. To this they agreed. So my com- 
panion Lawrence and I entered the dark 
door, our guides going before with a lighted 
torch. We descended a sloping passage, very 
narrow, which led to the original sepulchral 
chamber, cut deep in the living rock ; but after 
a few moments we halted and turned up 
another narrow corridor at an angle of some 
twenty-six degrees, and leading to a horizon- 
tal passage that/led to the Queen's sepulchral 
chamber. But, stopping again, we commenced 
an ascent by another passage towards the 
King's chamber, built in the very centre of 
the Pyramid. It was a strangely constructed 
ascent by steps cut in the stone blocks, 
forming two stone ladders with two feét 
between them, obliging us to straddle across 
what seemed a deep, narrow ravine, until we 
reached the entrance to the King’s sepulchral 
chamber. The entrance was by a doorway, 
low and narrow, just like a fireplace, so that 
we had to stoop and squeeze our way into 
the chamber. Our Arab guides held the 
torches, which threw but a gloomy light into 
the stone-walled room. It was seventeen feet 
by thirty-four, and nineteen feet high; at the 
side of it was the granite or porphyry coffer, 
or sarcophagus, once occupied by the mummy 
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of the King Cheops. We found the lid 
thrown back, and the place empty, some say- 
ing that its contents were rifled by the Per- 
sian conqueror Cambyses, others that 
Belzoni, employed by our English Govern- 
ment, robbed it of its mummy and: brought 
the embalmed king to be preserved in our 
British Museum; although some consider 
this a mistake, as it was the mummy of 
Menkara, builder of the third Pyramid, that 
Belzoni brought to the Museum. 

After inspecting the chamber, with its in- 
scriptions scratched on the walls and on the 
sarcophagus, I said to Lawrence, “I'll firemy 
pistol (one-barrelled) to catch the deafening 
reverberations, which I have heard are as loud 
as thunder.” So without regard to the Arabs, 
who squatted one on each side of the narrow 
doorway, I fired, much to the alarm of the 
two natives, who shrieked and uttered what 
might be a prayer to Allah. But they soon 
recovered self-possession as they saw us pre- 
paring to descend. 

T led the way, and on stooping to enter the 
low doorway, all of a sudden I was stopped by 
the firm grasp of one of the Arabs at my coat 
collar, calling out “A guinea! A guinea!” 
which I soon found to mean that unless we 
paid a guinea (a term denoting a large in- 
definite sum of money) we should not visit the 
daylight again. Here we were in this dark 
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chamber in the heart of the Great Pyramid, 
not knowing our way out of the labyrinth, and 
in the power of these practiced villains. But 
there was no time for debate or hesitation. I 
saw that pluck alone could liberate us from 
our peril, and I knew that at heart these Arab 
desperadoes were cowards, 80, mustering all 
my courage and my strength, I threw myself 
upon the villain, seizing him by the throat, 
and thrusting the muzzle of my powderless 
pistol into his ear ; as I pressed his head on 
the ground, I uttered in broken Arabic and 
grand English phrases all sorts of dreadful 
vengeances “in the august name of our 
sovereign lady Queen Victoria of England, 
friend of his Imperial Highness the Sultan 
of Turkey, and his mighty lieutenant the 
Khedive of Egypt.” The villain pleaded 
for mercy; begged and prayed I would not 
shoot him; asked pardon, and promised he 
would never do so no more. 

After a minute or two of suspense I Jiberated 
him from his supposed perilous position, and 
I threatened him with condign punishment 
at the hands of the administrator of the basti- 
nado. Ina moment the man shot through 
the narrow doorway, glided down the dark 
shaft, and was out in the desert and far away 
in a trice beyond possibility of capture, as he 
ran for his very life. His companion turned 
king’s evidence; and although, no doubt, in 


heart an accomplice, he began abusing his 
comrade, saying all the bad things he could 
against him, winding up by saying “ He was 
a bad man, and no wonder, for his mother 
was such a bad woman!” After lecturing this 
pretended saintly apologist, and having given 
him his share of the promised “ bakeheesh,” 
we dismissed him with a warning, telling him 
we should call the Consul’s attention to the 
matter, which would, perhaps, prevent a 
repetition of such an offence in the future. 

We did not stay Jong enough at Cairo to 
know if ihe machinery of the law was set in 
motion to catch and punish the culprit ; but 
on another cccasion some friends of ours at 
Thebes followed up a similar case of moles- 
tation on the part of some of a tribe of 
Arabs, and they were captured and taken six 
miles down the river, and after trial were con- 
victed and sentenced to te bastinadoed; and 
as in those Eastern lands punishment is 
generally inflicted without mercy, I’ve no 
doubt they were made to smart finely for their 
offence against ‘ Frankish ’’ travellers, as all 
tourists from Europe are called. 

Such was our encounter in the Great 
Pyramid. It was exciting enough at the 
time and might have been serious in its 
results ; but in this as in so many cases in 
ite, all’s well that ends well, Pluck? that 

id it, 
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JOHNNY TOWNSEND AND THE BOW-STREET RUNNERS. 


M haa are probably few men or women 
still living who have any recollection of 
the once well-known Bow Street Runners. 
These officers disappeared after the intro- 
duction of the new police system in 1829, 
although the old name seems to have lasted 
a few years longer. In ‘Oliver Twist,” 
published in 1838, the London police-officers 
who are sent for after the burglary in which 
poor Oliver is shot by the frightened butler 
Giles are called “the runners” by the 
excited Brittles. But soon after the estab- 
lishment of the new police force the old 
name as well as the old type of officer 
disappeared, and the new term “ detective 
officer,” later shortened to “ detective,” came 
into being. In “ Bleak House,” published in 
1853, Dickens calls the famous Mr. Bucket 
‘9 detective officer.” Nowadays the adjec- 
tive has become a noun, which again is 
shortened in the cant of the criminal classes 
to “dee” or “ tec.” 

« Runners” was really a slang term, for 
the proper designation of the predecessors of 
the ‘ tecs ” was ‘ Bow Street police-officers,”’ 
and their occupation the capture of thieves and 
other evildoers. More than one explanation 
has been offered of the term “runner.” It 
was an old name for a messenger. Swift 
says of some one—" to Tonson or Lintot his 


lodgings are better known than to the 
runners of the post-office.” Another use of 
the word, curiously suggestive of the detec- 
tive work of the Bow Street officers, appears 
in Bailey’s old ‘Dictionary, where a 
“ Runner in a Gaming-House ”’ is defined as 
“one who is to get intelligence of the 
meetings of the justices; and when the 
constables are out.’”’ Set a runner to catch 
@ runner was evidently an early rendering of 
the familiar saw, “Set a thief to catch a 
thief.” There can be little doubt that the old 
police-officers obtained their slang name from 
the fact that they would be supposedly swift 
to pursue and run down the criminal. 

The usual costume of a Bow Street 
runneg, for they had no regular uniform, 
included a blue dress-coat, often adorned 
with brass buttons, and a bright red cloth 
waistcoat. This red waistcoat was de rigueur, 
and hence the officers obtained their cant 
name of “robin redbreasts.” Dickens, 
writing in 1862, said that he remembered 
these red-breasted functionaries very well 
as standing about the door of the office in 
Bow Street. ‘They kept company,” he 
wrote, “with thieves and the like, much 
more than the detective police do. I don’t 
know what their pay was, but J have no 
doubt their principal complements were got 
under the rose. It was a very slack institu- 
tion, and its headquarters were the Brown 
Bear, in Bow Street, a public-house of more 
than doubtful reputation, opposite the police- 
office.’ The Bow Street police-office itself 
was established in 1749. The thief-taking 
of many of the “ redbreasts’ was conducted 
on much the same lines as those worked by 
the famous Jonathan Wild. Thief-taker 
and thief were often in collusion ; and hence, 
as Dickens mildly phrases it, the officer who 
knew how to turn his occupation to profit 
found that his “ principal complements were 
got under the rose.” Another way in which 
the “runner” added to his emoluments in 
days when execution was the penalty. of 
many crimes now regarded as comparatively 
venial, and when a price was placed upon 
the head of an offender who was “ wanted,” 
was to allow criminal enterprises of which 


he happened to hear to “ripen.” When 
the officer, who regarded the prevention of 
crime as outside the scope of his operations, 
felt sure of a capital conviction, he laid 
his hands upon the culprit, and obtained 
the “ blood-money” of forty pounds. And 
in the latter part of the last century, when 
we read of as many as forty miserable 
wretches being hung at two executions, the 
“runner” found his occupation far from 
unprofitable. 

The most famous of these old Bow Street 
officers was John Townsend, who was an 
active “runner” from about 1786 until near 
the end of the system. Townsend was a 
bold and very energetic officer, and is said to 
have been much feared by the criminal classes, 
with whom, unlike some other members of his 
fraternity, he was never incollusion. When 
the Court went to Brighton Townsend 
always accompanied it. And at Brighton, 
as elsewhere, his wig was famous. An old 
song says: 

“Of all the wigs in Brighton Town, 

The black, the gray, the rel, the brown, 
So firmly g!ued upon the crown, 

There's none like Johony Townsend's. 
Its silken hair and flaxen bue 
(It is a seratch, and not a queue), 
Whene'er it pops upon the view, 

Is known for Johnny Townsend's.” 

Townsend was a bustling and rather boa st- 
ful officer, but not wanting in good nature. 
On one occasion he was concerned in a case 
against three men, who were all convicted 
and sentenced to death. One of the three 
had thrice been previously convicted ; the 
other two were first offenders. Townsend 
constituted himself the friend of these two 
hapless criminals, and did all he could to 
savethem. He applied to the judge who had 
tried and sentenced them, Mr. Justice Buller 
to obtain a respite for them. Years after. 
wards, before a committee of the House of 
Commons, he gave an account of his pro. 
ceedings as follows: “I said, ‘My Lord I 
have no motive but my duty; the jury have 
pronounced them guilty. I have heard your 
lordship pronounce sentence of death, and 
I have now informed you of the different 


dispositions of the three men. If you choose 
toexecute them a!l, I have nothing to say 
about it; but was I you, in the room of 
being the officer, and you were to tell me 
what Townsend has told you, I should think 
it would be a justification of you to respite 
those two unhappy men and hang that one 
who has been convicted three times before.”” 


The appeal was successful, and the two first 
Offenders escaped the gallows. 

Townsend had charge of the arrangements 
for the execution of Jerry Abershaw, a noted 
highwayman, who was the terror of the road 
that erossed Putney Heath and Wimbledon 
Common and ran through Kingston Vale. 
After many narrow escapes and bold adven- 
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tures Abershaw was caught at last; was 
tried, convicted, and executed at Kennington, 
whence his body was taken to Wimbledon 
and hung in chains on a gibbet erected on 
the common near the scene of his crimes. 
Great crowds went to see the execution, for 
the highwayman's deeds were notorious. 
Townsend said that if one went he was sure 
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there were a hundred thousand. He re- 
ceived information that there was a plot to 
cut down the corpse ; 50, taking eight or ten 
other officers with him, Townsend watched 
through the night, hoping to catch the bold 
interferers with the law’s savagery in the 
act. But he had been misled. No attempt 
was made to touch the criminal’s body, and 
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Townsend and his associates had only tho 
discomforts of their night-watch for their 
pains. 

The famous “robin redbreast ” was con- 
nected with the detection and punishment 
of many other evildoers once famous in the 
annals of crime. But oblivion has long 
overtaken both thieves and thief-takers. The 


“Bow-street runners” have gone the way 
of the “Charlies” and « Dogberries,” the 
parish constables and night-watchmen, of 
old; while the name and fame of the once- 
dreaded “Johnny Townsend,” who in his 
later days became governor of Coldbath 
Fields Prison, are known only to those who 
care to trace the byways of our social history. 
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A VILLAGE IN TOWN. 
By A. St. Joun Avcock. 


A ba you keep a dog they tax you for it, but 

you are allowed to have as many theories 
as you like without taking out a licence for 
any of them; yet more people are bitten and 
made mad by theories than by dogs. It isa 
very one-sided kind of regulation, and prob- 
ably emanated, in the first place, from legis- 
lators who were rather partial to theories, 
but disliked dumb animals ! 

Now, Bossover had a theory. His theory 
wa: that people who live in towns are too 
un :ociable to be happy ; and, being a moneyed 
ma, with a bump of benevolence on his head 
that made a difference in the size of hi; hats, 
he sot himself to remedy this defect in our 
social system at his own expense. And, of 
course, at the expense of the people who 
tried the remedy: that is always an under- 
stood thing in these cases. 

To begin with, he built up a row of neat 
little villas near Loniloa, and christened them 
collectively“ Bossover's Village.” There 
was no ordinary, isolated chicken-run of a 
gurden at the back of each house; that would 
have spoilt the idea, There was just one good- 
sized patch of ground at the back of the 
whole row. It was called the village green, 
and was opon to all the villagers in common. 

It seemel a really nice, neighbourly ar- 
rangement. It looked nice, too. It looked 
so nice that I took one of the villas myself 
directly I saw it. The others were all taken 
as rapidly as if they had been an epidemic; 
and theze we all settled down next door to 
each other as friendly as possible. Oh, I tell 
you, we were happy! We used to drop in 
easually at each other's back doors to have 
musical evenings, play ches;, tell each other 
about the weather, borrow things, and so on. 

It was like that all through the winter. 
When the warm weather came, though, it 
was not like that at all; it soon began to be 
quite different, 

You see, Carver, who lives next door to me, 
is a great cricketer: in his leisur» he always 
has to wear a white flannel suit, boxing gloves 
on his hands, a gaiter on one leg, and spikes 
in bis boots. I daresay it makes him feel a 
bit uncomfortable, but it looks fine. 

Well, Carver started a cricket club. Iwas 
in it; so was Scroop, of No. 6; but all the 
rest of the village said they couldn't play, so 

we had to make up the deficiency with out- 
siders. Whenever we hada match, however, 
all the villagers would turn out to watch. 
They used to criticise the bowling, and langh 
at the batting, and, one way and another, 
appeared to enjoy it all much more than we 
did. If you notice, the people who only look 
on always seem to know a lot more about 
cricket than the fellows who play at it. I 
often wonder why the players don't employ 
men to do the work for them, so that they 
could stand and look on like that and enjoy 
themselves. 

Mind you, I am not saying a word against 
cricket. I regard it as a great national sport, 
which it would be very wrong to make game 
of. All the same, I can't deny it contributed 
largely towards the destruction of harmony 
in our village. 

For Puflin, of No. 2, said it was vulgar. 
Being an uncommonly genteel young man, 
he preferred a pastime that would not injure 
his gentility by making him too robust. And 
when he found we managed all right without 
him, he was jealous, and formed a tennis 
clab out of spite. 

He made chalk marks on the grass, and 
fixed up a sort of large fishing-net on poles ; 
his wife and some others joined his club, and 
they played on one half of the green, and we 
played, as far as possible, on the ctier. We 


could have managed fairly well if it had not 
been that, now and then, when we were 
chasing our ball, we got caught in his fishing- 
net, and frequently, when he was dodging 
after his ball, he fell over our wickets or got 
in the way of our bat. This led to much 
soreness of feeling ; nobody was pleased, ex- 
cept the nearest chemist, and he was so 
pleased that he had wild dreams of selling 
off all the rest of his stock at a sacrifice, and 
devoting his declining years to the sule of 
nothing but sticking-plaster. 

But the man who felt the unhappy state 
of affairs most acutely was old Greef, of 
No. 4. I have always sympathised with poor 
old Greef. He was o studious man, who 
collected flies, and caterpillars, and beetles, 
and on warm days he liked to doze in a 
hammock slung between two trees on the 
margin of the green. He did no harm to 
anybody, and didn't want to play at any- 
thing. He wouldn’t have taken the slightest 
interest in cricket or tennis but it generally 
happened, whilst he was dozing during our 
playtime, that when his pipe was not being 
smashed down his throat by tennis balls, our 
cricket ball was pretty well knocking him 
out bodily through the bottom of his ham- 
mock, 

However, nobody regarded Greef as a 
serious obstacle. Bunberry was a thousand 
times worse than he was. 

Bunberry was a retired publican-a keen 
sporting character, with a rare talent for 
skittles; and he inaugurated a skittle-alley. 

None of his neighbours encouraged him, 
50 he brought in three or four of his former 
companions to play with. They appropriated 
& space between Puffin’s tennis court and 
our cricket ground, and they were such short- 
haired, muscular-looking ruffians that, some- 
how, we didn’t feel as if we wanted to argue 
with them about it. 

We were all dreadfully cramped up, though, 
and the worst of it was it was impossible to 
keep our ball out of their skittle-alley, and 
they were so unreasonable that when it went 
there Bunberry’s friends would not give it us 
back again. And when it happened to hit 
one of them he would fling off his coat 
immediately and approach us for the purpose 
of making inquiries; so that our batsman 
would consider it advisable to do more 
running than, according to the rules of the 
ga he could have been expected to co. 
Once they all came in a body and took our 
wickets away ; on one occasion they knocked 
Scroop down with a skittle, and on another 
they half-stunned Carver with our scoring- 
board. 

All this was exceedingly inconvenient ; 
but they were just as bad with Puftin when 
he hit them with his ball. I did see them, 
one afternoon, go and seize Puftin himself, 
rub out his chalk marks, roll him up in his 
fishing-net, and tie him round with string. 
He and his friends had been playing a rather 
exciting match, but this stopped it; they 
agreed to regard it as a tie, and it took the 
club nearly all the rest of the afternoon to 
undo the knots and get Puffin out. 

Still, we tried to be cheerful, and might 
have got used to it in time if Colonel Blazes, 
of No. 1, hadn't started a military tourna- 
ment. He surprised us one Saturday by 
siddenly tearing in at the back door of the 


" village on a hired horse, with five other 


military yentlemen prancing after him. 
They had foils, and fenced together promis- 
cuously, all across the green, and we had to 
dodge, and rush, and flatten ourselves against 
the backs of the houses to escape being run 
over. 


As soon as it seemed comparatively safe 
to go within speaking distance of them, a 
deputation from the tennis and cricket clubs 
went and remonstrated, and the skittles, on 
their own account, supported us with such 
strong language as you would naturally 
expect. from men of their great muscular 
development. 

But the colonel said he didn’t care for any 
of us — we were always on thegreen, and when 
he wanted to come on it occasionally with a 
few friends of his own he wasn't going to 
ask our permission. 

He doesn't, either. 

Luckily, there have been no accidents up 
to now, but Carver says there will be before 
long—don't make any mistake about that. 
And as he used to belong to an ambulance 
corps once, and they gave him a certificate, 
of course he ought to know. 

I am not going to wait for it, though. I’va 
insured my life, and given my landlord a 
quarter's notice. 

Iam not a vindictive man. I only Lope 
that, in future, Bossover may be as hapry in 
his theory as I have been in his village. “He 
doesn’t deserve to be happier. 


Tee Junior, Crest Service Prayer Union have now a 
bright little monthly magazine, entitled ~The 
nn Observer.” Its tone is excellent, and we wish it 
cry success. Here isa peragraph from a recent issue : 
“A Northern rector, who was an undergraduate at 
Cambridge University when Charles Kirgsley was 
Professor of Molern History, wrote thus of the great 
Canon's lectures.‘ T remeniber the thrill one felt as 
one November evening a man anncuneed in Hall 
“Kingsley is come.” Then he began to Ieetare, and we 
undergraduates to crowd his room. We crowded him 
out of room after room till he had to have the largest 
of all the schools and we crowdal that—crammet it. 
Tutors and Fellows and lecturers came too, and sat on 
the same benches with undergraduates ; and often and 
often, a3 he told a story of heroism, of evil conqueret 
by gond,or utterel one of his noble sayings, tat rans 
through us Hke trumpet call loud and sudd 
would break ont irresis‘ibly, spontancously 
young fellows’ eyes would be fall of mant; 
‘And again end as the andience ‘disp 
ley is right, I'm wrong—my 
ardly life. ‘ll turn over anew lenf, 66 help 
And many a lad did it too. * 


—to— 


LIFE IN A LIGHTSHIP AT THE 
SANDHEADS, BAY OF BENGAL. 


ye doubt a number of people amongst the great 
a) many who annually come tu Calcutta by sea are 
surprised at the multiplicity of lightships it takes to 
mark aod guard the numerous sands and dangers us 
they approach Saugor Island, situated at the mouth of 
he trescherous but beautiful river Hooziily, 

Oa making the Sandheads the pilot-brigs are first 
sightel, and a pilot (Beugnl Pilot Service) taken on 
\wand, geuerally about five to seven miles south-west of 
the Eastern Channel lightship, and as the steawer or ship 
roceeds on her way the Intermeliate, Lower Gasper, 
Upper Gasper, an Long Sand lightships have to be 
passol before Saugor Island is reached. These floating 
Lght-Veaselg are as pear in a line as the ure of the 
channels will permit, the Eastern Channel being barely 
+)miles distant from Saugor. There are also two other 
iightabips, the Pilots’ Ridge Light situated about west- 
suth-west from the Eastern Channel, sistant 32 miles ; 
and the otber, which is called the Mutla, or Fastern. 
Light, is 32 miles in an east-north-east direction from. 
"e Eastern Channel. Thus it will be clear to the 
sual observer that the lightships extend out from 
sauzor Island like an inverted T, or L. roughly defined. 

These vessels were formerly umler the control and 
uanagement of the Bengal Government, but some 
sears ago were taken over from the Government by the 
Port Commissioners of Calcutta, nnder whose manage- 
ent they now remain. 

Tey are exceedingly well found, very strong and 
‘upyant, as It is very necessary thes shoulil be, consider- 
ing the weather they have to gothrough at times, They 
re 100 feet long between uprights, ani register about 
5S tons barthen; the four outer lightships are oom. 
ite, and the three on the inside stations are wood, 

They are manne by a commander, first and second 
afficera, the whole of whom are Europeans, and all men. 
of many yearr’ sea experience : aca legs and sea stomachs 
ar absolutely essential here. The native crew consists 
of 27 men, as follows: ne serang or boatswain, two 
‘ndles or boatswaili's mates, one carpenter, two sea- 
cunnies or quartermastera, two lamp-trimmers, two 
vols, and a steward, the remainler being mule up of 
int aml second class lascars. 

Ass rule there are only two European officers on 
bund at @ time, the third being in Calcutta on ahore- 
ve. Thus on the commander returning from leave, 
e chief officer proceeds to town, and when he returns 
secoml officer goes, and by the tine he comes back 
falls to the commander's turn aga’ 80 that we get, 
‘*u months at sea and one month on shore, les; the 
* so of three days apent in the steamer goin and return- 
xg. Bat should ao officer be unable to rejoin his ap- 
‘intment through sickness or other causes, or should 
tw require to go to town for medical treatment, the 
“urnsare for the time capsized, and the officer whose turn 
tis for leave has tu stay down another month, But 
fortunately this is not often the case. 

Ponple often ack : How do yon pass the time? Te 
"not very dal? Is not the monotony very great ? 
t: and seem very much snrprivel, and even increlu- 

«when they are informed that such is not the case, 
ul that the time often passes very quickly and plen- 
says Of course, it is a life that would not suit many 
People, 

Tiere is a regular routine to be gone through daily, 

his strictly adheres to. as faras the weatLer permits, 

have to be carefully kept, and a sharp lookout 
all times, both day and nfzht; all vessels passing in 
“tout have to be carefally loxgel, ail replies made 

Jtptoany signals they may muke, or answer any infor. 
‘nation reqairel. Meteorological observations have to be 
‘oule and recorded every two hours, tozether with force 
and directions of tides and currents; and all changes of 
ather carefn ly noted. Most of the officera, when 
“l ch. have a hobby for one thinzor another, such 
a fretwork, drawing, painting, rigging aud making 
Ida ete, and those who are fowl of reading or 
stiting find plenty of time to indulge themselves. But 
» a ig at all rough the motion of the little versel is 
S- greit at times that it is impossible to sit to any of 
«above occupations except revling : then we have to 
fail back on books and pipers. of which we always en- 
savour to have a good supply. There are no libraries 
atoanl these vessels, but we often get a great deal of 
kinds of literature from passing ves-els. and take 
srl careto bring plenty of remling with ux from town, 

Daring the fiue weather, or north-east monsoons, 
“hich last from Ortober to March, the pilots in charge 
{inwaed-bound vessels are often asked to take letters, 
i they are always realy and willing todo. If, on 
“iiing the boat away with the letters, we have any 
fish, we always send some. This little attention 
sem be much appreciated by the captain and officers 
“ceinward-bound vessel, for whilethe lghtship officer, 
sho always goes in charge of the boat, is exchanging & 
fv werls with the pilot, the ship's officers are busy 
‘ling the boat with all kinda of books and papers ; 
ivicen some tinned fruita, bottles of preserves, pieces 
“alt hore or pork are passed down, This, of course, 
‘2849 welcome addition to the mess, which is by no 
1 eai¢a bal one at any time. 

“wuld the vessel boardel be a large steamer, with a 
tanber of passengers, tien the load of literature is 
Yer large and varied. The boat'screw are not forgotten, 

23 generally come back well supplied with tobacco 
atd ship hisenit, the latter of which they are very 
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fond of. Of course a certain amount of judgment has 
w be ure] when asking a vessel to take letters. Mail 
steamers, despatch bouts, or vessels coming in on a 
rising tide are never asked ; Lut when adecp steamer or 
ship is dudzing about waiting for the water to rise, 
amd the pilot docs not think it necessary to anchor, 
then is the chance for lightships to get letters away. 
Under these circumstances I have never known a pilot 
to refuse. 

At sunset the station lantern fs hoisted to the mast- 
head aud night-watches set, there being a petty offleer 
and three seamen on watch under the European officer. 
Anything in the shape of a light, no matter in what 
direction it iz seen, is immediately reported, and care. 
fully watchel and examined through the wight gla<ses 
until it is mule out and logged. During the dog-wateh, 
from 6 to 8 1.M., the officers pass the time yarning, 
Playing chess, draughts, cribbage, singing, ete. Some 
of them are musicul, aud pass an bour or so away by 
playing a few popular tunes. On Sunday only hymn 
tunes are played, and T may here add that no work is 
done on Sunday ¢ only the usual lookout has to be kept. 
and the crew are mustered to see that they are all 
clean and tidy, and in uniform. 

Fishing is also another very popular and paying 
amusement, indulged in alike by officers and men. At 
the inner stations, viz. the Long Sand, Upper and 
Lower Gaspers, where the water is comparatively 
shallow, lurge nets are used. They are suspended from 

'y vu by a tackle, and heavily weighted 
With iron kentlelge to keep them upright in the water, 
These nets are male on Loard by the lasears, During 
the spring tides, when the water is muddy, is the best 
time to get.a good haul, Often as many as four or five 
etfuls of fis are taken in one ebb tide, The net 
is sellom lowered on the flood, Sometimes, at night, & 
langry shark comes along, and helps himself most 
unceremoniously to the fish, but the worst of it is he 
rly always takes half the net away also, which sives 
ho end of tronble to repair, The shark, too, must havea 
Dusy time of it preking the net out of bis numerous 
Loften wonder how he manages it. The chief 
uught in these nets are the pomphret, bomelow, 
shrimps. und erabs, 

At the outer stations, where the water is much 
decper and clearer, nets are nse!es ines, hooks, waned 
inkers are got out, hooks baited. and lowered away 
util the sinker to ré the bettom. In this manner 
several species of cattish are caught, of which the 
native crew are particularly fond, and consider a great 
de ieaey also, Becky, humped-buckel becky, bo‘a, 
thalier, silier, eels, skate, ete. are caught in great 
numbers during the cold weather, or between October 
and March. What is not eaten is dried in the sun, and 
taken to town by the native crew, where they use it for 
ewry, or sell it. During the south-west monsoons, from: 
April'to September, very litue fish iy to be had at any 
station, 

‘The native crews are engaged for a period of four 
months at a time, and sign articles in the Shipping 
Office, the sume as for any ccean-coing vessel, At the 
expiry of the four montis many of them re-en 
a like further period without leaving the v 

Should an officer 
wish to make himself useful in that respect, 
when in Caleutta, to call on the Meteoroloi 
to the Government of Bengal, 5 Russell Street 
make known his intentions His services are gladly 
acceptel, and he is immediately supplied with forms 
and all ‘necessary stationery, books of instructions, 
works 02 clonds, et. In some cases instruments, sueh 
as ancmometers, nephescopes, Tainstanges, ete. are 
willingly Jent. When he returns to the Sandheads 
he records the observations at the appointed times, and 
submits them to Russell Street as opportunity offers. 
bout the middle of March the south-west winds, or 
anti-monseona, set in, and blow very steadily, often for 
weeks together. They are always more or less strong, 
often increasing to moderate or fresh gales, and raise a 
high sea, 

These winds, a3 a rule, are only lecal, and do not 
extend far from the land, This indranght is eansel by 
the atmosphere becoming heated or rarefied over the 
parched land. a d the intense heat of the sun causing 
it to rise, and the cool, moist atmosphere ever the sea 
rushing in to take its ple. Shouhl, as sometimes 
happens, the south-west winds die away, and calms set 
in, the heat becomes intense. almost unbearable. You 
can then look out for a ner'awester, as they are usnally 
called, towards stnset, cr perhaps shortly after, These 
squalls are terribiy fiesce, and very dangerous to ship- 
ping, as they often come up very stddenly, with little 
or no warning: on the other hand, they sometimes 
hang for a long time—two or three days—in the north- 
weat, then suddenly burst with great fury, overturning 
huts, uprooting large trees on shore, capsizing or 
awamping unwary boatmen who have not been able to 
get under shelter in time, At sex they are no less 
destructive; they are nlwavs accompanied with heavy 
thunder, vivid and dangerous lightning, torrential 
Tain, and at times with ha‘l, the stones of which are 
often so large as to endanger human life, if exposed, 

About the end of June the south-west monsoons 
proper, or the rains, set in, with strong winds, gales, 
heavy and continuous rain, ant high and confused sea, 
Julyand Annet, peaking, are dull, gloomy 
months, with lowering sky, hard squalls, heavy rain, 
with a westerl gale occasionally, and a nasty sea, 
These are the worst months for the lightship people, 
In September and October the weather begins to 
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brighten up a little bit, but it can never be depended 
on for any length of time. The cyclone periods are 
from the end of April to the middle of June, and from 
the middle of September until the middle of November, 
coinmon'y called the transition periods, or the changing 
of the monsoons. After the middle of November, and 
when the wind has settled down steadily in the north 
cast, you may safely reckon on a long spell of fine weather. 
‘Then out with the paint and vai pots, and give 
the vessel a good coat aloft, below, inside und out, and 
Lave her shining for Christiuas aud New Year. 

When the end of each month comes round all hands 
are eagerly on the lovkout for the arrival of the Com- 
mnissioncrs’ despatch steamer Resolute, At last she is 
sighted, bringing in her relief officers, stores, letters 
and papers, ete, The officer for leave docs not take 
Jong to pack, the boat is lowered, and the communi- 
cating is soon completed. Two days later the steamer 
arrives in Calcutta, and the men on leave settle down 
comfortably for a mouth on shore, They are seldom, if 
ever, called upou for duty during this month, and the 
only’ stipulation the Commissioners make is’ that no 
one leaves the city without permission. Should an 
oMicer wish to go vp country for a few days, permiseion 
is always most readily granted, provided he leaves his 
1 the office, 0 that he can be found if wanted. 

The Hooghly tug-boat captains are also good friends 
to the lightshipmen, and are ever ready to oblige by 
doing a good turn when opportunity offers and weather 
permits. 


OLD ComMoponE, 


WHAT TO DO WITH OUR BOYS. 


] Ean Mn. Epiror,—I lave from time to time con- 
tributed several articles to the * B.O.V." about the 
animals of Travancore. It has struck me that a letter 
to you for your Open Column on the diffienlt problem, 
“ What todo with Our Boy 8," might be of service to some 
who, like myself, take p'easnre in reuding your paper. 
As an elder brother, I have had twice to find an 
answer to the quest wn in both eases [have an- 
awered it in the same way —by shipping out my two 
to a land that may well be called the 


It is a delightful land fora young man to live in who 
ia fol of an open-air life and good shooting. No part 
of Tudia can touch ‘Travancore, at the present day, for 
the excellence and variety of sport to be obtained: ‘Big 
fame, such as bison, sauibhur, and ibex, abounds (ele- 
phauts too, but they are preserved), and’ small game in 
abundance, woodeock, snipe, quail, and all hinds of 
jungle fowl, 

There are drawbacks, of course. The life is a lonely 
one, though improving rapidly in this respect as the 
country is being opened out, Capital is finding its way 
there." Que very large tea company present open 
ing ont 10000 acres, felling the primeval for and 
panting in virgin soil tea-bushes in the place of the 
nit trees, 

A word as to prospects. A young man with seme 
knowlelge of planting ean easily get'a berth at 130 1 
month, rising to 3U0 Rs, His progress depends, as in 
every other branch of life, on himself. 

Capital is desirab'e if it is to be had. £1,000 goes a 
long way. Two brothers, with £2,000 between them, 
ought te be able to make a good thing out of it. Tl 
can work for others under sulary, and keep an eye on 
their own ventures, 

But capital is not necessary. Tf a young man (say 
from 18 up), without enough brains to eram for posi. 
tions obtained by competitive exams, wants to Hve a: 
healthy life in a delightful climate, and has push and 
energy, he is snfe to succeed. 

His friends must be prepared to he'p him with an 
outtit and passage out. ‘This will cost £100. Then the 
novice must be prepared to go as a pupil for two years 
to wn experienced planter, giving his work in exchange 
for learning the business. His allowance during this 
time ought to be £100 a year, and out of this he should 

able to save enough to furnish his house and buy 
his pony when he sets up for himself at the end of his 
novitinte. Of course, no planter who takes pupils can 
guarantee to find employment for them afterwards, but, 
young men who are willing need never go to the wall : 
and my youngest brother is an example of a lad of 17, 
delicate from his birth tiil we took him from school, 
where he spent much of his time in the infirmary, and. 
sent him to a land where he has found health and 
strength, and, in exchange for hard work, employment 
at a rate that has enabled him to lay by considerable 
savings before his 24th birthday. 

LT ehall be happy to answer all questions regarding 
the present openings in Travancore that may be ad- 
dressed to me, 

Tam, Mr. Editor, yours tru’ 
A. pO, MARTIN. 


All Saints’ Rectory, Waterford. 


Ir always scems to me 
That Homer's Greck is bad. 
"Tis either Old, I see, 
Or makes one Ill, T add. 
P. Hi. Sixes. 
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Correspondence. 


—0 9300 — 


Prize Comretrtions (FP. McLean).—By the “carving 
and fretwork” subject is meant a combination of the 
two processes, 

Scnoor Piays (H. G. G.).—Get a copy of our Crist. 
MAS NUMBER. very Christmas Number we pub- 
lish one or two picces suitable for school entertain- 
ments, 


D.S. Kxxyy.—We know nothing about your coins. 
Had they been received by us they would have been. 
returned at once. We have frequently asked corre- 
spondents not to send us such things, owing to the 
liability of their going astray ; and even if they are 
registered there is the trouble as to the return regis- 
tration. You have evidently no idea of the number 
of letters we have to deal with. 


StvrtRReR. — The pamphict_ on “Stammering: its 
Treatment,” is by Mr. B. Beasley, Brampton Park, 
Huntingdon, and he forwards it on application. 


G, MaNcnrstern.—And the Seerctary would see the 
suggestion: and what then? Get a History of 
England and read up the period, as you would have 
to do before you began to write. 


A READrR oF THE “B.0.P.”—Grosvenor's “ Model 
Yachts and Boats.” price five shillings, published by 
Upeott Gill, 170 Strand. 


Gymxast.—In the first part of our “Indoor Games" you 
will find not only a thoroughly practical, well ilins- 
trated paper on the exercises, but directions how to 
make your own gymnastic apparatus. 
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1, The limits of 
16 to 18; the ex- 
\d twice a year, 
t 3 will be sent on 
application to the Academy. 
2. Yes, in all branches of the 
army you serve three years 

le 3. You must exer 
own judgment. 


A Youse Aspmant.—The question 
has been answered over and over 
again. Get a Quart Navy 
List and write for prospectuses 


to the Worcester and Conway. 


DRAvGHTS.—When two kings are 
opposed to one, the player with 
the two must’ win in twenty 
moves, or the game is drawn. 


*—Too many questions and too many 
2 do not enter the navy as a midship- 
f al cadet, and you have to spend 
two years on the Britannia, 


AN OLD Boy,—It w 
the Explosives Act | 
yo i thing 


s in the fifth volume, p. 26, but 
stopped it all now, and you 
ready made, 


The six years count not from the date of 
t, but from the date of the last application for 
payment. A mere sending of statement of baiance 
of account {s enough to keep the debt alive. 


E. G. L. C.—See back; make one of our perpetual 
calendars, and find out the days of the week by its 
means. 


A Genawax READER—All out of print up to Vol. XV. 
The rest you can get through a bookseller, or direct, 
but they will cost you less through the bookseller, a 
they go with other books in his parcel, and have not 
to be specially packed. 

J. P.—Volunteer officers nowadays are either old army 
officers or have risen from the ranks. 


‘TEETH AND THF RovAat Navy (Naval Surgcon).—Why 
call yourself Naval Surgeon ? No, you could not pass 
with bad or false teeth. 


Tue Anwy (Army Surgeon ).—Write to Whitehall and 
you will get all information. Yes, you have to live 
in barracks unless on detached duty. 


Batp Patcn (Irishman).—We regret to have to 
answer “ No.” 

PRIVATE Inquiry (Saxtonberg). Yes, an operation 
must be performed. Boldly face your own doctor. 


Nenvovsness (H. Gongh).—Keep up your heart, lad! 
You'll get over it. Get outdoor employment and 
obey all the rules of health. There is nothing in the 
world cures nervousness sooner than open-air recrea- 
tive exercise and employment. Don’t worry. N.B. 
We never answer by post. 


Srort-sicntep (Wantons).—You can't. You must 
wear glasses, or matters will become worse. 

ELgctric Stockrncs (F. Draper).—Throw them into 
the ashpit. Ridiculous! As to smoking, simply 
atop it. It will probably give you the tobacco heart 
if you don't. 


\ Samet 
s 'Y/ - 


RISTMAS 


>} 


Tonrorses (C, C. S.)—Let them run abont 
the garden in summer, andl as they hiber- 
nate give them a heap of rubbish of some 
sort in the cellar all winter, or cover up 
with old sacks, 


Fat Leos (Reader).—You mean muscular 


ou? Fat is no good, but the 
and plain living. Walk all yoa 


reverse, 
can, 

Doc Itt, (Irish Terrier).—You cannot do better thaa 
use Spratt's cure for mange. 

S (1. R. ©.).—Capital things for filling 

of manufacturers ; otherwise mgstir 

ko for the hair also, Read “Science 

Any bookstall, 


salt and put in the bath. The 

be changed once in two days. 

Gout (Derbyshire)—You must consult a doctor, who 
will regulate your diet, 

Mavp Huwe.—Yes, there will be an article on the 
subject Inter on, so you can go an storing up acorns 
and corks until it appears. 

Protocnarnic Competition (W. R. B. Bristol).— 
‘The photographs may be sent in either mounted or 
unmounted, but the majority of competitors mount 
theirs, and perhaps wisely so. 

PETITIONS (H. C., Wiesbaden’.—Yes, if 
y regularly take in the present yolum: 

ble to take part in its competitions, 2 


water need on! 


B. W. B. (Diss). i Ket Cris eal ‘your 
efforts to improve your position. “Nothing achicvel 
without effort and perseverance. 2. Fear you will 
find it difficult to get any London copying work, 
owing to your distance from town. 

N.H. (San Francisco).—You will have noticed that 
we used your “Lath 1. No; would do the canary 
good to have an occasional fly round the room. 2. 
Do not give bread. 3. Put fresh water in bottent 
of cage, say twice a week, so that he can take a but 
if he likes. 


H. C. Fannwontn.—Yes, to paint with off colours 
the inside of your aquatinm would be a pretty stn 
way to poison the fish. Some of the white enancis 
are not £0 objectionable. 


C. Mantixetti.—l. We certainly cannot tell what 
is wrong with a dynamo which we have not scen, 
when a maker to whom you have actually shown 
it cannot do so! To say that this size will not give 
the stated number of volts is ridiculous; we have 
one in our possession which does so. This came 
from Mr. Bottone, but we think you have mistaken 
the size : it was one twice the size of the one in the 
articles that was to give twelve volta. As you gut 
the castings and wire from Mr. Bottone, the be-t 
thing you can do is to write to him about it. We 
are sure he will be pleased to help you. 2 The 
usual composition for a storm glass is: Nitrate of 
potash and eal ammoniac, each half a drachm ; 
camphor, 2 drachms; alcohol, 2 ounces (fluid); 
mix. Put the composition into a bottle three or four 
inches long and about # quarter of an inch in | 
diameter, and cover the mouth with a bladder | 
perforated with small holes. In fine weather the 
sediment settles at the bottom, while for rain the | 
sediment rises to the surface. Therefore, when the 
fluid fs clear it is likely to be fine; but when the , 
liquid is muddy the roads are likely to be so too. i 


= ee +, Price One Penny. 
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THE FINDER OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT; 
OR, AN ENGLISH BOY AT THE COURT OF SIAM. 
; By Davip Ker, 


Author of * In Siberian « Afloat in 


a@ Voleano 


(With Mtustrations by H. M. Pace.) 


CHAPTER XII.—A CALL ON THE LORD 
MAYOR OF BANKOK, 


kee onagrey, sullen, stormy October 
morning, about a fortnight after 
this catastrophe, two persons were 
pacing up and down the verandah of 
the British Consulate, so deep in their 
talk as to seem quite unconscious of the 


Jack declines to smoke. 
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fast-falling rain, which was driven right in 
upon them by every gust of the wind. 
One of the two was Jack Postlethwaite ; 
the other was his father. 

“And are you really off to-morrow, 
then, daddy ?” said the boy. 

“ So it seems. Colonel St. Foix and I 
go in one of the King’s private steam- 
Jaunches (which he has very kindly lent 
us for the voyage up the river), and 
Prince Dewan and his suit2--the Queen's 
brother, you know, who went with us 
when wo were presented to her—will 
keep us company in a larger boat; and 
under his escort we'll get along easily 
enough.” 

The Consul was, indeed, about to start 
on a very unexpected journey. One of 
those vexatious “boundary questions” 
which seem to be always causing trouble 
in the East had cropped up just at the 
wrong time; and the three Governments 
chiefly concerned in the matter—Siam, 
France, and England—had decided upon 
sending a joint commission up to the 
northernmost of the Siamese provinces, 
Hngland being represented by Mr. Postle- 
thwaite, France by the famous Colonel 
St. Foix, and Siam by Prince Dewan. 

“Tt won't be much fun, though, 
travelling in such weather as this, I 
should think,” said Jack, as a heavier 
burst of rain rattled like shot upon the 
roof of the verandah. 

“Oh, that won’t matter much; the 
launch is fitted up just like a house, and 
we shall be very snug on board. I only 
wish we could take you along with us; 
but, as you know, a case of ‘No ad- 
mittance except on business ’—nobody’s 
allowed to be of the party but the actual 
members of the Commission. However, 
1’ll send you word, whenever I have a 
chance, how we get on, and what adven- 
tures we meet with.” 

“And I should say you would meet 
with some pretty tidy ones, too,” cried 
Jack, “ for they say it’s a jolly wild sort 
of place where you're going, up there 
among the hills.” 

“So I'm told,” replied his father 
coolly; ‘and, in fact, from all I hear, the 
‘Shan country’ (as they call it here) 
moust be pretty much the same thing to 
Siam now as the Highlands were to 
Scotland in the days of Rob Roy. But 
there are military posts planted here and 
there all along our route, and Prince Dewan 
is empowered to call out as many sol- 
diers as he needs if we require a guard 
anywhere ; so I don’t think there's 
much to be afraid of. In fact, I should 
enjoy the trip very much if it were not 
for the thonght of the last traveller 
who has gone that way before me.” 

“You mean the poor old Kallahome ? 
Well, ‘pon my word (though it seems a 
cruel thing to say), it would have been 
almost better for him if he had died 
outright, while he was about it.” 

“I’m afraid you’re right,” said the 
Consul sadly; “for such a life as lies 
before him now must be worse than death 
to a man like him.” 

“They’ve taken away all his estates, 
haven’t they, father ?” 

“ All but that miserable little place up 
in the north, to which he has been ban- 
ished; and for a Siamese to be sent to 
the Shan States, you know, is pretty 
much the same as a Russian being 
sent to Siberia. He'll have to spend all 
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the rest of his life among savages, poor 
fellow, with nothing to employ him, and 
(so far as I can see) not the slightest 
chance of ever getting back again. He 
has his family with him, it’s true; but I 
should think that must only make his 
misery greater, to see their lives being 
wasted like his own.” 

“And his eldest son's such a clever 
fellow, too!’ cried Jack. “ Suriwongse 
told me all about him the other day. And 
to think of all that being done to him just 
because he happened to choke while he 
was drinking some water! It is too 
bad of the King, and no mistake !"’ 

“For pity’s sake, my dear boy, don't 
say a word to the King about it, if you 
happen to meet him,” said the Consul 
earnestly. “You may have done the 
Kallahome some good that first time—I 
don’t say you didn't—but now you 
couldn’t possibly do any good, and might 
do a great deal of harm; so, whatever 
you do, mind and hold your tongue. And 
now I must leave you, for I have to go 
out; but this afternoon you can come 
with me when I go to see his Royal 
Highness the Lord Mayor of Bankok, 
who, like every other ofticial here, is one 
of the King’s innumerable brothers. I 
want to present you to him, for he’s a 
man who may be useful to you while 
I'm away.” 

On leaving his house, Mr. Yostle- 
thwaite went straight to the American 
Consulate, where he found the untiring 
Mr. Bradstreet already hard at work. 

“Well,” cried the latter, as soon as the 
Englishman appeared; “any news?” 

“Yes, and more than enough,” an- 
swered the British Consul grimly. “As 
you know, I wrote to the Governor on 
the very day of poor Chao Phya’s col- 
lapse, and sent it off by the next steamer ; 
and here’s the answer at last, though 
they’ve certainly taken their time about 
sending it.” 

And he handed a big, important-looking 
official envelope to Mr. Bradstreet, who 
read as follows : 

© Singapore, Oct. 9, 1883. 

“ Sir,—I am directed by his Excellency 
to acknowledge your communication of 
29th ult., requesting the despatch of a 
gunboat to Bankok for the protection of 
the British residents, and to inform you 
that, having just received by private 
letter advices of the existence of perfect 
tranquillity at that place, his Excellency 
bes not feel warranted in ordering H.M.S. 
Britannia away from her present station. 
Should any complication arise affecting 
the safety of her Majesty’s subjects in 
Siam, his Excellency will lose no time in 
taking such measures as may be thought 
requisite. 

“T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“J.C, LirrLeworts.” 


“ Well,” said the American, with a dry 
smile, “I guess that means ‘ As soon as 
the mare’s stolen, I'll be sure to lock the 

«stable door at once.’ It’s a fact, sir, that 
you Britishers are the best men in the 
world to get yourselves into a scrape and 
then fight your way out again; but then, 
you see, you shouldn’t have been in it at 
all. Seems to me, do you know, that 
when an Englishman gets some work to 
do that goes against the grain with him, 
he always consoles himself by doing it 


very badly. If he’s got to bribe, he bribes 
the wrong man ; if he’s got to disguise a 
fact, he does it so that it wouldn't take in 
a baby. Now, I daresay that Governor 
of yours is a good fellow enough, in his 
way ; but his watch is a deal too slow for 
the time of day, that’s o fact. One of 
our Yankee gunboats, now, would have 
come when she was wanted, I reckon, 
without needing to be sent for at all!” 

The Englishman, though inwardly 
writhing® under this plain-spoken criti- 
cism, could not deny its truth; and, 
without making any direct answer to it, 
he asked gravely : 

“ What do you mean to do, then ?— for 
I'm going away, you know, and this 
whole business will bo in your hands 
now.” 

“Well, I expect we'll begin fortifying 
our Consulate right away,” replied Brad- 
street, as composedly as if h> were only 
settling the details of a dinner-party ; 
“and I'll give a hint to what few Ameri- 
cans there are in the town to be ready at 
a moment's notice to come and shelter 
here; and then, if it comes to a real fuss, 
I reckon we must just shoot as straight 
as we can!” 

“Well, that’s what it will come to, I 
fancy, sooner or later,’ said the English 
Consul, with a gloomy emphasis. 

“Shouldn’t wonder,” assented the 
Yankee, with perfect coolness. “If any 
one were to offer me a bet which of us 
two was in the most danger, you among 
the Shan mountains or I in this civilised 
capital, I guess I would back myself.” 

“I think as you do,” rejoined Postle- 
thwaite; “and that's just why I don't 
like having to go away at this particular 
time, for it looks as if I were shirking the 
danger.” 

“Well, you needn’t let that spoil your 
appetite,’ said Bradstreet, as coolly as 
ever, “for our honourable friend, Duke 
Prisadang, is safe to keep his eye upon 
you all the way ; and if the murdering of 
you and your whole party is likely to 
give his affairs a shove forward, you may 
be sure he’ll do his best." 

This was very much Mr. Postlethwaite's 
own opinion; but to hear it tated so 
plainly by another man, and that man 
one in whose judgment and local know- 
ledge he had the fullest confidence, was 
anything but satisfactory. 

“We shall have Prince Dewan’s guards 
to look after us, anyhow,” said he, “and 
the soldiers along the river as well.” 

“ Yes, you'll have them,” rejoined Brad- 
street, in a tone which seemed to imply 
that that would not make much differ- 
ence. “Are you going already? Well, 
I suppose you'll be in to say good-bye 
some time to-night. Good morning.” 


That afternocn Jack Postlethwaite, 
having got leave to quit the palace earlier 
than usual, on the plea of its being his 
father's last day at home, returned to the 
Consulate at the appointed hour, and ina 
trice the father and son were speeding up 
the river toward the Lord Mayor's house 
as quickly as the four stout oarsmen of 
the Consulate boat could send them. 

“T say, father, what do you think?” 
cried Jack eagerly, as scon as they had 
taken their places in the boat. ‘ Suri- 
wongse says that the white elephant that’s 
just dead was found in the very place 
that you're going to, and that's the country 


they all come from. Wouldn't it be a 
joke if you and the colonel were to fall 
in with one on the way, and bring it back 
with you?” 

“It would be a fine feather in our caps, 
undoubtedly, the King’s only specimen 
having just died,” said his father. “In 
fact, to find a white elephant is the 
dream of every Siamese ; and no wonder, 
for whoever does it is a made man. If 
he’s a peasant, he is enriched for life; if 
he’s 8 convict, he receives @ full pardon, 
whatever offence he may have com- 
mitted; and if he’s a noble or a man of 
good family, he gets a place at court as a 
matter of course.” ; 
+“ And if he’s an Englishman, what do, 
they do then?” asked the boy, with 
meaning emphasis. 

“Well, I don’t think such a case has 
yet occurred, so perhaps it may be re- 
served for me to have the honour of being 
the first to find out. Now, here we are 
~ jump ashore !’? 

In fact, they had now diverged from 
the river into @ narrow, muddy, shallow 
creek, half-way up which they were forced 
to halt and land, there being not water 
enough to carry the boat any farther. It 
was well for them that they were now 
within a very few minutes’ walk of their 
destination, the streeta of Bankok being 
an interesting mixture of dust-bin and 
mud-puddle (of which, as the Highland 
yamekeeper said of his Lowland master's 
shooting, ‘‘the more said, the less the 
better!””), and haunted by such a variety 
of smells as reminded Jack how a waggish 
friend of his bad once accounted for the 
ndency of the statues in Rome to lose 
cir noses by declaring that they did so 
to save themselves from the bad smells of 
the town! 

“The only way to get about this good 
town in safety,” said the Consul, as his 
right foot slipped into a puddle while his 
left struck against a dead rat, “‘ would be 
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to go on stilts, with a letter-clip fixed 
upon one’s nose. But here's the house 
at last.” 

As he spoke, they passed through a 
low, dark gateway into a small courtyard 
overshadowed with trees, in the midst of 
which lay the house itself. In its narrow 
doorway stood or rather lounged a tall, 
lank, nerveless-looking man, absolutely 
without clothing save the short skirt 
drawn tightly round the loins, which is 
to the Siamese what the kilt is to the 
Scottish Highlander. His exposed frame 
was so fearfully emaciated that every 
bone of it could be seen almost as plainly 
as in an actual skeleton; while his sunken 
features and hollow eyes, and the crim. 
son froth that lrung around his lips from 
the use of tha betel-nut, gave him quite 
an unearthly aspect. : 
- Jack was considerably startled at the 
sight of such an apparition; and he was 
still more so when he found that this 
gaunt, half-stripped, cadaverous scarecrow 
was actually the Lord Mayor of Bankok 
in person, the half-brother of the King 
himself! 

“Well,” muttercd our hero in amaze- 
ment, “this 78 coming it strong, and no 
mistake! Fancy the Lord Mayor of 
London standing on the steps of the 
Mansion Houre, in broad daylight, in the 
rig of tho ‘ Fighting Gladiator,’ or the 
Duke of Edinburgh receiving visitors 
with nothing on but a pair ot knicker- 
bockers!"* 

In spite of his hobgoblin appearance, 
however, the Siamese Prince received 
them with perfect politeness, bade them 
welcome in broken Bnglish, and led them 
into a small drawing-room, fitted-up with 
European furniture, and strewn with 
English books and French photographic 
albums, amid which the presence of this 
gaunt, half-naked, spectral figure had a 
very curious effect. 

His Royal Highness opened the inter- 
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view, as usual, by ordering some tea for 
his guests, and seemed considerabl. 
amused at the relish with which Jac 
despatched the refreshment and its ac- 
companying sugar-cakes ; and he laughed. 
outright when the boy declined the offer 
of his well-filled cigar-case, saying that ho 
had never learned to smoke. 

“In my country, little boy smoke 
all same big man!" said the Trince, 
serenely unconscious of the agony in- 
flicted by this remark on poor Jack, 
who considered himself a man already. 

The royal speaker supplemented his 
observation with a ghastly grin, which. 
made his cadayerous visage look moro 
corpse like than ever, and so startled our 
hero (who, even in this land of constant 
surprises, was not, yet prepared for such 
a phenomenon as a Lord Mayor who 
looked like a dead man just dug up from 
his grave) that for once his schoolboy as- 
surance failed him, and he found not a 
word to say in reply. 

But the Consul—who had no time to 
throw away —hastened to turn the conver- 
sation to the business that had brought 
him there, which was quickly despatched ; 
and, having now transacted all the for- 
malities necessary for his immediate de- 
parture from Bankok, he took his leave 
as soon as he conveniently could. 

“Look here, daddy,” said Jack in a 
low voice to his father, as they glided 
down the river. again, “didn’t you say 
that if it were a gentleman who hap- 
pened to find a white elephant, he’d get 
a post at the court? Well, if you wero 
to find one when you're up there, 
couldn’t you, instead of taking the post 
when they offer it you, get the King to 
forgive the Kallahome ! ” 

“Well, upon my word, I never 
thought of that!” replied the Consul, 
who seemed struck with this suggestion ; 
“but if I ever should get the chance 
you may be sure I won't let it slip.” 
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CHAPTER VI.— STEFANO TELLS OF THE PIRATE KIDD. 


Gmxe seemed to be a changed man 
‘J entirely since he came on board ship. 
‘There certainly was nothing of the hermit 
about him now. He was extremely social, 
ina measure almost the life and soul of 
the saloon mess. He had travelled much, 
having been supercargo on vessels sailing 
to all parts of the world. This is a 
position of great importance, and he who 
held it must needs have a keen know- 
ledge of life and men and manners. 

So Stefano was a fund of anecdote, 
but he was something more—he was 
erudite ; he was learned in many branches 
of science, notably in astronomy; and is 
not this par excellence the seafarer’s 
science? Can one be alone, night after 
night, with the stars, without becoming 
acquainted to some extent with their 
fringe story, and the mystery of their 
lirth? And Sidney and Frank used to 


delight to hear Stefano tell the tale of the 
planets, and descant on the mysteries of 
the star depths. But especially did Sybil 
hang upon every word he said. It used 
to almost take her breath away to listen 
to him, as he spoke of the mysteries of 
distance, telling her, for example, as he 
pointed to the Milky Way, which he 
termed a mist of suns and worlds, many 
a thousand times as large as ours, that, 
though light travelled at a speed of 
180,000 miles a second, there were suns 
in the far-off realms of space whose light 
had taken 8,000 years to reach our earth. 

She liked even better to hear him tell 
of the planet Mars, with its seas, its 
capes, and continents and islands, all 
visible through our great telescopes. 
-After those terribly distant suns, Mars 
seemed quite like a near neighbour, and 
it was delightful to imagine that it might 


be peopled by beings like ovrselves; that 
white-sailed ships went bounding over 
the occans blue; that the same sun shone 
on them that shone on us; that, morning 
and evening, crimson clouds and golden 
lit up her skies; that her fields were 
preen and covered with wildflowers; and 
that, although her people might talk in 
tongues all unknown to us, gay butterflies 
and insects of every hue probably floated 
in her sunlit air, and in her groves end 
.woodlands bright-winged birds sang to 
each other in a language known to all 
the universe—the language of joy and 
love. * 

Stefano and Sybil became great friends 
ere a week of the voyage was over; sho 
became his almost constant company 
while walking the deck of an evening, 
and down below he used to put the mute 
upon the fiddle-bridge, so that she, and 
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sho alone, might hear the ineffably sweet 
and tender music he elicited from his 
dear Straduarius. 


But now as the good ship Boreas went 
throbbing and panting through tho scas, 
steering about south-south-west, : Stefano 
thought of another way of beguiling the 
time, 

He would tell the stories of the pirates 
of old, as handed down by ancient captains 
in the parchments he, Stefano, had 
bought from Fonzo. 

They differed but little, it is true, from 
those of moro recent dato, and yet that 
little made them seem all the more 
authentic. 

And these papers Stefano had to trans- 
late from the Spanish. This, however, 
he had done while leading the life of a 
hermit and recluse at the White Ladies 
Grange. 

Stefano did not expect to have other 
listoners than the boys; but somehow it 
had got wind that he had such documents, 
and not only the carpenter and _bo’s'n, 
but the third mate, and several other 
men and boys, begged leave to come and 
hear Stcfano read upon the quarter-deck. 
These, it is needless to say, included our 
old friend Duncan Ross. Of course the 
quondam hermit gave his full permission, 
so that his audience was a somewhat 
motloy one. Close by his knee, however, 
sat Sybil; at his feet lay Nana and her 
friend Britain; at his other side were 
Sidney and Frank, and—will it be be- 
lieved ?—big, burly Bobstay himself, who 
was quite as much a boy at heart as 
anyone there. The men always dressed 
in their Sunday's best to come and hear 
Stefano read; so did boy Ribbons, whose 
face and hands had received an extra 
swill down with the potato water. 


THE STORY OF CAPTAIN KIDD. 


“ Boys,” began Stefano, “ I have chosen 
the story of Captain Kidd to begin with. 
Although one of the most notorious of 
the pirates of the olden timos, he was 

robably ono of the least cruel, though 
Ferocious enough at times, in all con- 
science, 

“But I am going to try to smooth over 
many of the most fearful atrocities of the 
pirates and buccaneers, because I do not 
want to shock you, or rather, shock the 
‘dear child who sits beside ime, her dark 
eyes seeming to look me through and 
through. 

“Boys, some two hundred years ago, 
and more, in command of only three small 
caravals, not much larger and about the 
samo build as those now used in the 
herring-fishery of the east coast of Scot- 
land, one of the bravest and most God- 
fearing scamen that ever hoisted sail was 
plonghing this then lonesome ocean in an 
attempt to discover new lands for his 
royal masfer and mistress, the King and 
Queen of Spain. That he was successful 
we all know, for there probably never 
has been in any age so intrepid a sailor 
as the great Colunbus. He stcered the 
selfsame course as that in which the 
good ship Boreas is now going, and he 
entered the same strange weedy sea that 
wo are about fo explorc--the sea of 
Sargossa. But there was no steam in 
those days; Columbus was at the mercy 
of the winds and tides; and what was 
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worse, he was in command of a crew 
whose very superstitions caused them to 
be mutinous and insubordinate to a 
degree. They were for ever murmuring, 
like the Israelites in the wilderness. 

“ Why,’ they cried, ‘tempt the sea and 
fate any longer? Know ye not that the 
torrid zone, which we are approaching, is 
a region of fire; that the wind here always 
blows from the east and north; that it is 
taking us on and on and on to destruction ; 
and that we will never, never be able to 
return to our wives and our little ones?’ 

“In spite of all this Columbus went 
on, and his courage resulted in his dis- 
covering all those lovely lands which we 
now call the West Indies. 

“But Pope Alexander vi. arose in 
course of time. Now, a pope was a great 
authority in those days, far greater and 
more mighty than any king on earth. 
And this particular pope issued a pro- 
clamation most generously dividing the 
lands discovered by the mighty navigator 
between the crowns of Portugal and 
Spain, utterly ignoring all other nations. 

“This bull gave great offence to France, 
England, and the Netherlands, and these 
three Powers declared war against Spain 
and Portugal, and gave roving commis- 
sions to any sea-captain who chose to fit 
out and arm a ship to prey upon the 
enemy. They were also allowed to divide 
the spoil between themsclves. 

“Tt is needless to say that the sea was 
speedily filled with wild adventurers, and 
that, sailing in companies, they were not 
content with merely destroying and 
robbing ships in the Spanish Main and 
elsewhere, but that they landed, sacked, 
and burned unoffending towns and cities, 
and, plundering wherever they went, were 
guilty of the most shocking deeds, too 
dreadful to mention. 

“The money they made was_incal- 
culable, and, wherever they went, in mad 
and drunken frolics, they spent it just as 
freely, often scattering handfuls of golden 
doubloons among the mob, laughing to 
see the rapscallions fight and scramble 
for them. 

“These piratical bands called them- 
selves buccancers, and they had a certain 
code of laws and rules that all were bourrd 
to obey. In fact, they were a kind of 
fiendish republic afloat. Some of their 
laws were curious enough. 

“ For example : 

“J, Every man shall have a vote in 
all important affairs. 

“II. Every man on board shall have 
an equal share of all food and strong drink 
that may be captured. 

“TIT. Any man who cheats the com- 
pany shall be marooned. (That is, landed 
on a lonely island.) 

“IV. If a man cheats a messmate, he 
shall be marooned, his nose and ears 
being previously slit. 

“V. No one shall play at cards except 
for fun, and not for money. 

“VIL. All lights to be extinguished at 
eight o’clock. 

“VII. All quarrels to be decided on 
shore with pistol or with sword. 

“VIII. Desertion from the ship or 
from quarters during action with an 
enemy punishable by death or marooning. 

“These rules,” continued Stefano, 
“were stringent enough, and proved that 
these pirates looked upon themselves as, 
and indeed were, quite an organised com- 


munity. Theirs was a profession, anda 
profession, too, that they rather gloried in. 
On shore they put on a good deal of what 
nowadays would be called ‘side,’ or 
swagger. Their dresses and sashes and 
belts were gorgeous in the extreme, and 
they ever went armed cap-«d-pie, from head 
to heels, with pistols and sabres or swords, 

“In the story of the discovery of San 
Domingo, or Hispario!a, by the great 
Columbus, mention is made of an island 
called Tortinga, which lies a little to the 
north of the mainisland. The buccaneers 
seized this island, and built a fort on a 
Iand-locked little harbour on the south- 
ent. 

“'The fort was erected on the top ofa 
high rock, where there was plenty of water. 
No access was there to this piratical strong- 
hold and hotbed except a narrow path that 
only one man at a time could climb. 

“ Before coming to say a word about 
the celebrated Captain Kidd, let me just 
mention John Esquemling. His career 
seems really a proof that fortune favours 
the venturecsome, even when the cause is 
bad. He landed among the pirates and 
was received with open arms, although as 
poor asarat. He remained at Tortinga 
for six years, then joined a foraging ex- 
pedition under the command of a man 
called Peter the Great, owing to his gigan- 
tic stature. This consisted only of one 
boat and twenty-eight men. They cruised 
around the islands with no success until 
all their food and even water was done; 
then, one day, when almost dying of want, 
they fell in with a large and well-armed 
merchantman, and Peter formed the 
desperate resolve to capture her at night 
or to die in the attempt. 

“Tt really was death or victory. So 
determined were they that when they 
suddenly, under cover of the night, 
grappled the galleon, the carpenter was 
the last man left in the boat, and had 
orders to scupper and sink her before 
following the others. This he did. 

“So sudden and fearful was the attack, 
that the terrified crew became an easy 
prey, and were either chased below or 
slain where they stood. The captain 
believed that his ship had been seized by 
demons. ‘The prisoners were all marooned, 
and Peter the Great and his crew found 
themselves so rich that they sailed away 
for France and lived happy ever after. 


“ Butso bold and independent did the-e 
buccaneers become at last, that William 
iy. of England, in conjunction with the 
late governor of Barbadoes, to wit, the 
Earl of Bellomont, resolved to exterminate 
them. He made this Earl governor of 
New York, and asked him to find a person 
to take charge of a fine frigate that was 
being fitted out against the pirates. 

“Now, Captain Kidd had served his 
country against the French with great hon- 
our and éclat, and knew all the American 
coast, and so the honour of command was 
conferred on him. 

“His orders were to seize all pirates on 
the seas, no matter what their nationality 
might be, and this by force if fair mens 
failed. He was not, however, to injure the 
king’s allies, but as there was at that time 
war between England and France, he 
was further commissioned to seize any 
French ships he might come across. 

“The name of Kidd’sship was the Adren- 
ture. Now, boys, do not think that I am 


taking sides with a pirate when I tell 
you that I think there were far worse 
sinners sailed the seas than Captain Kidd 
was on that lovely May morning when 
he set his jib and bore away across the 
wide, wild Atlantic for New York. Ie 
was no pirate then, indeed, but an honest 
and just-dealing man, with every intention 
of obeying the orders of his king and 
faithfully serving his country. 

“Faciis descensus Averni, boys—easy 
is the road that leads to ruin; and Kidd 
fell step by step. 

“He had only about eighty men when 
he sailed from England, but after reaching 
New York he recruited, offering such 
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splendid terms that he speedily had a 
crew of 150 daring fellows under his 
command, and with these he left New 
York. 

“T am not sure that strong drink had 
not something to do with the downfall of 
Kidd. At all events, instead of at once 
procceding along the coast of America to 
the Spanish Main, he directed his course 
towards Madeira to lay in a store of wine, 
and afterwards sailed for the Cape de 
Verdes for provisions and galt. 

“But here he found out that on the 
island of Madagascar, which lies on the 
east side of Africa, well down south, the 
pirates had established themselves, and 
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lived in almost reyal splendour ; that they 
had reduced the natives to a state of 
slavery; and that their palaces and 
harems exceeded in magnificence and rich- 
ness anything even an Fastera monarch 
had ever dreamt of. 

“ Kidd made up his mind at once. He 
would sail for Madagascar, long and 
dreary though the voyage was bound to 
be. He would root out these nests of 
hornets with fire and sword, and while 
thus serving his country, enrich him- 
self and his hardy seilors at the same 
time. ‘ 

“ And now let us see how he got on.” 
(To be continued.) 
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* Tuurry thousand pounds, Jim?” 
“Yes, that was her value 
cargo.” 
“Where did you fall in with her?” 
“In the middle of the North Atlantic, and 
glad enough were we.” 
“ Naturally—she meant money,” I said. 


ship and 


SAVED BY A DERELICT. 
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“You don't understand,” returned the old 
sailor quietly. “At that time we weren’t 
thinking of salveze—we'd been adrift eight 
days in an open boat.” 

“ Tell me the yarn, Jim,” I said. 

He had been rolling between his hands 
some tobacco, with which he presently filled 


It is merely a gentleman making Christmas music, 


By J. A. Hicerxson (late Royal Mail Service), 


his pipe, and, having lit it, he began the 
narrative. 

“It was somewhere in the carly ‘ Sixties,’”’ 
he said, “that I was outward bound for 
Baltimore, U.S.A., on board the ship Knight 
Errant. 

“She wasn’t a new vegsel by a long way, 
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but, for all that, she sailed fairly well, and— 
what shellbacks consider more important — 
was a dry-going old craft. ‘I'o be sure, there 
was a spell at the pumps every watch, but 
we felt easy if it did not get worse. 

“ After leaving the ‘Start’ we saw no 
more land, but then the d headed us off, 
and for about five weeks it was a dead beat 
to westward. Of course, no one found fault 
upon that score, since ‘tho more days the 
more dollars’ is Jack's motto. 

“At last the weather began to change. 
Teavy, jagged-looking clouds swept above 
the horizon, and I heard the mate tell our 
‘old man’ that the barometer was falling. 

“«Take the kites off,’ returned the skipper. 

“In came the royals, and the fore and 
mizzen-top-gallant s‘ls, and flying jib. She 
was beginning to lie down to it, and sprinkled 
the deck pretty fresly. During the after. 
noon the wind and sea had become still 
more lively, but she was slozging at it all 
she knew under a whole main-top-gallant s'l. 
Every thump of the seas she took square on 
the bow, and always came up smiling, with 
the fok'’slo head smothered in clouls of 
flying spray. 

“That mate was a fellow to ‘ca 
He was trying to make a passage, ¢ see, 
and, as the skipper never interfered with the 
canvas, the mate was doing just as he pleased, 
Ho was standing near me at the wheel, his 
weather-cye watching the ‘gallant s'l leech, 
and talking to her just as if she were a 
human: ‘Go it, old gitl—you've got a tily 
keel, anyhow. That spray round yer noe 
looks fine! Ease her a spoke, Jim,’ as she 
gave a nasty dive that a’most took the wheel 
out of my grip. 

“Ay, ay,’ said I, ‘but she won't bear 
this much longer.’ 

“The ohief put his head down the cabin 
hatchway. ‘ Getting dirtier all the time, sir,’ 
he « 


hen reef her down, reef her down,’ 
replicd the ‘old man,’ who was busy with 
sume hobby in his workshop, and, when once 
fairly started at his lathes, left everything 
else to his officers. 

“Didn't it blow that night! Look here, 
from supper-time right through to midnight 
we were reefing, stowing, and getting tackles 
aloft to ease the backstays and braces, till 
all hands were nigh played out and wet 
through, since no one dared look at an oil- 
skin. After that we had to get the storm- 
spencers out of the sail-locker, and bend 
and set them. It was no laughing matter 
to hang on to those upright jackstays in a 
heavy gale, and more than once I felt in- 
clined to let go, for the cold and drenching 
spume was almost unbearable. 

“ After we'd got the sheets hauled aft the 
vessel seemed easier, but she was drifting 
bodily to leeward, and pitching heavily, for 
the cargo of coal was just as dead as pig- 
iron. 

“«That ‘ill do the -watch,’ sang out the 
mate, and then our sile took it in turns to 
jump below for dry dunnage. 

“You should have seen that fok'sle. The 
main-deck seams were on the loose, and 
leaking like sieves. There wasn't a dry 
bunk anywhere --the lee ones were nearly 
afloat. 

“ Silent as ‘figgerheads’ the fellows were 
sitting on the chests—some smoking, and 
others looking wild. I knew then that we 
were in for a dose of hard times, but ‘twas 
my own fault, d’ye see, as I had shipped 
withoat even a look at the old hooker, and 
all I said was: ‘Sarves you right, Jim! You 
were an old fool!’ 

“Upon reaching the deck the second mate 
Sang out to man the pumps, and, after a 
longish spell at them, he fetched the sound- 
in rod, while the boy brought along one 

‘he binnacle lamps. When the rod was 
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hauled up, and the light turned on it, that 
‘ greaser's’ face wa3 a picture —you bet ! 

It's all wet!’ said he in a half-alarmed, 
half-doubtful kind of way, ‘ and, by all that's 
good, if the line ain't wet, too!’ 

“He was new to the ship, like ourselves, 
and couldn't understand her little failings. 

“©Oh,’ be added hastily, ‘ that can't be.’ 
And with that he put the rod under his arm, 
worked it rapidly fore and aft till 't was dry, 
and then tried the well again. On its next 
appearance the rod was wet as before, but 
what the mate said I ain’t going to tell you. 
Just then she gave « peculiar, lifeless roll to 
leeward, and he and the boy shot into the 
scuppers, till Jack Carter and myself had to 
knock off pumping to render aid. 

“That heavy roll told its own story just 
as truly as the sounding-rod. There was a 
sight of water below, and, although she wag 
lying so heavily the Ice bilge, there was 
still sutticient v to caver the rod, and 
that meant. at least, four feet. 

** Wake her up, boys —let’s get her dry,’ 
cried the mate, trying to look bold, and maybe 
thinkinz we had not seen the tell-tale. ‘Give 
us a song,’ said he, but it wasn’t likely that 
anyone felt like a linnet or a lark over her 
nest in the morning. 

The mate kept on talking, and cheering 
us up all the while, but when you see a man 
like that you can bet your bottom dollar he’s 
feeling a3 yourself—if mot more so. Any- 
how, that’s a way all British sailors have, 
and you can't rid ‘em of it to save your life. 

“Up and down, and up and down went 
the pump-brakes till our arms ached again, 
and the deck was smothered in bilge-water 
every time the vessel reeled to windward. 
Such bilge-water! With the first streaks o' 
daylight we suw the mess she was in. The 
swishing of the water amongst the coals was 
sieving out all the fine stutf and driving it 
into ‘he well, till you would have said we'd 
been scrubbing down a coalmine for a Royal 
visit. Four solid hours those pumps kept 
heaving out their grimy slush, and when we 
were relieved I just flopped down on the 
hatch-combings—coal-muck or no. 

“Some of the fellows were expecting a 
pannikin of hot coffee to chcer them up, but 
the ‘ doctor’ made no sign, so we went below 
for a smoke. That fok'sle was worse than 
any pigsty, and everything fetching to lee- 
ward as she rolled. We roosted on the 
bunks a3 we were, no one thinking of sleep, 
and nowhere to lie if they had. 

“As the light strengthened the storm 
seem? to stiffen, and she was labouring so 
severely that we dreaded some accident aloft. 
Somewhere about four bells - six o’clock—a 
tremendous sea filled the deck, but, as the 
bulwarks gave out, it soon cleared off. All of 
a sudden there was a sharp crack aloft, and 
then we heard the chief singing out wildly 
forall hands. Jack Carter sprang upon his 
legs. 

“* Boys,’ said he, ‘we'd best get on deck. 
She's goin’ to sarve us a trick—so let's have 
sea room, anyhow.’ 

“The skipper was already on the poop, 
and shouting like mad to ease thehelm. The 
foremast had been sprung. Of course, if he 
wanted to save the stick and all the head- 
gear, there was only one p!an—kcep her 
away. 

“We tore down the tarpaulin in the 
weather-mizzen rigging, ard she payed off. 
The pumps were going all the time till help 
was needed to secure the mast. When that 
was accomplished the ship was carefully 
brought to the wind, as close as was deemed 
advisable, but it wasn’t very long till we dis- 
covered that the pumps were choked. Indeed, 
from the amount of fine coal already passed 
through them, the wonder was that they 
kept clear so long. The spears were un- 
shipped, and the boxes and chambers cleared, 


but there was no possible chance of further 
ridding the vessel from water. 

« Every hour she was becoming more help- 
less, and sinking deeper in the sea. The 
skipper and his officers had a talk in (he 
cabin, and after that the word was passcd to 
clear the port lifeboat for lowering. 

“Twas well that such precaution wa: 
taken. About four o'clock that afternoon 
the gale was at its worst, while the scas fre- 
quently made a clean sweep of the ccck, but, 
the bulwarks being for the imcst part 
already gone, the shipment of water ‘oor 
passed away. 

“Some provisions gnd a keg of water were 
passed into the Loat, but our principal 
anxiety centred in a tin of oil, which we 
needed almost more than fecd. 

“If you desire to see what a gale is like in 
mid-Atlantic, get on board o western-bound 
sailing ship at the fall of the year, and 
should you wish a second dcse of that 
experience I am much mistaken. 

“Well, twas coming on dark, when a ter- 
rific burst of wind, together with a cea that 
gripped the old vessel under the weather-b: 
beat her almost upon her beam-ends, and 
what with the weight of water to leeward and 
the shifting of the coals, why—the Ar 
Errant never again rested on an even kecl! 
I saw four men swept overbeard by that 
catastrophe, and it is a fact that the kack- 
wash of the sea carried them safely on board 
again! They weren’t meant to die in their 
boots. 

“That escape heartened them a deal. 
They just shook themselves like so many 
water-dcgs, took a fresh bite of baccy, and 
were soon singing out with the best. 

“ How the lifeboat was saved seemed a 
miracle. As the ship heeled to port it did 
not take many ceconds till the little craft 
was afloat. Jack Carter was in her stern 
sheets, and the yell he gave to cut the bow- 
tackle was a caution. I did not need a: 
order, for before the cry came I cut the fall, 
and, by sheer desperation, we pushed her clear 
of the massive iron stanchions, which, in 
another moment, would have splintered her 
in atoms. But even then she was not out of 
danger. It stands to reason that no spars 
ever made could withstand such a strain a: 
was placed upon ours. The top-gallant 
masts carried away at once, and, until their 
gear was cut, no one in that boat knew which 
way to look fcr the wreckage floating along- 
side. Three of us sprang on to the spars, 
and, heaving all we knew, just fended her 
clear of danger. By-and-by the wreckage 
drifted to leeward, and our minds felt easier. 
Mind you, there wasn’t a moment lost. We 
could always keep close to the ship, for she 
was sagging down on us all the time, ani 
just as a big sea burst over her weather side 
the ‘old man’ yelled for ‘all hands leave 
ship.’ 

“Rising, and falling, and surging, fore and 
aft, the boat sheered as close as we dared let 
her. One by one the fellows jumped, the 
last of all being the skipper. I felt main 
sorry for him, but he kept a stout heait 
through it all. Chaps like me can alway: 
get o berth, d'ye see, but ’tis different with a 
skipper. 

“Twas a'most dark by the time we left 
the ship, and then our work was all chalked 
out to live or sink. We cleared one trc- 
mendous sea by the very ‘skin of our teeth.’ 
as we say. As the boat sank between the 
great billows I saw the ‘old man’ whip the 
cork out of the oil tin, and then he san, 
for our stockings. Yes, lad, nothirg else 
suited him, and, dragging them cif, we 
passed them aft. The mate poured some oil 
over them carefully, and then hung them 
over the stern and sides of the craft. The 
effect was really wonderful. Of course. it 
didn’t beat down the sea, or anything like 


that, but whenever the breaking tops of the 
waves touched th2 oil it broke their fury, 
and left us safe. That was all we needed. 

“ What became of the ship we never knew. 
Our thoughts at that time were occupied with 
more pressing dangers, and in the swiftly 
descending darkness we lost all trace of the 
wreck, One thing is certain—she had not 
many moments to swim. Her na‘n hatch 
was half-submerzed when we left, and there 
can be no doubt she sank a'most imme- 
diately. 

“All that night we fled before the sea. 
Whenever we topped a wave our close-reefed 
sail bellied out with a jump, and we strained 
at the oar3 to keep her clear of danger, for 
no one knew what might befall the skipper’s 
device, and, if once caught by those terrible 
seas, all would be over. 

“T could not describe that first night in the 
boat. To understand the situation you'd 
have to be there, and from my heart I truly 
hope you may never see the time. 

“By the merest fluke we slid from the 
broken water and tumbled into the hollows, 
where the silence and calm were awful, and 
overhead a mass of low-lying, flying clouds. 
Not a word spoke the men, but their salt-sore 
eyes never blinked while watching those 
white-crested monsters rising astern, and 
instantly obeying every order from the ‘ old 
man.’ 

“Steady, now-—pull all!’ And out ripped 
the sail overhead, while those aft never 
ceased their efforts with the oil, and the 
little vessel was surrounded with seething 
foam. How we watched for the dawn! 
Those hours seemed ages of anxiety—and still 
we lived! 

“*It's coming, men!’ cried the skipper 
cheerily, as, on topping a sea, the eastern 
horizon was touched’ with dull, grey light, 
ae many lips said solemnly, ' Thank 


“After that things seemed more hopeful, 
and the cr2w began to talk. Some food and 
water were served out, but the discovery that 
the gale had broken put new life into us. 
The sea still ran high, but the skipper 
ordered half the hands to cease work, and 
directly afterwards the ‘watch below’ were 
snoozing like rabbits. 

“That day and the next were passed in 
safety, for the sea slowly went down, till the 
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boat was slipping along easily, but never a 
vessel did we sisht. We'd been blown a long 
way south, and out of the track of ships. 

“ On the third night it commenced to blow 
again, and somewhere near midnight, as we 
judged, two of the hands suddenly began to 
yell--A sail! A sail!” 

“ Sure enough there loomed ayainst the sky 
the outlines of a vessel under all sail, and 
with one voice we hailed her. We were to 
leeward, and the breeze was strong. She 
never heard us, and you _ may, perhaps, 
understand our feelings when again left 
alone upon that sea! Next day it was blow- 
ing hard, and we were forced to run. By that 
time the grub and water were well nigh 
played out ; but while there's life there’s hope, 
and so all kept a stiff upper lip. During the 
next couple of days we had one biscuit apiece, 
but the seventh day out, so to speak, saw all 
the grub and water gone ; but not one whisper 
of discontent was heard. During that night 
the wind abated considerably, and we had 
some sleep. At daybreak the sea was com- 
paratively smooth, and it was on that eighth 
day after leaving the wreck that there hap- 
pened one of the most remarkable boat-race3 
T ever knew. 

“As the light strengthened our range co 
vision became more extensive, and suddenly 
& great shout awoke the watch below. We 
sprang up thinking of collision, or land, or, 
indeed, anything save the reality. 

“ About two miles on our starboard bow 
there lay a semi-dismantled ship, deep in the 
sea, and evidently quite helpless. 

“For her the skipper instantly shaped a 
course, and all eyes eagerly awaited some 
sign of life on board the stranger. 

“«She’s abandoned,’ said the mate. 

“©What is she ?’ inquired the skipper. 

“«French,’ returned the chief. 

“«T believe so.’ But immediately the words 
were spoken the mate yelled fit to wake the 
dead, and pointed towards a large vessel lying 
about three miles under our lee, while between 
her and the Frenchman was a large boat 
pulling rapidly towards the wreck. 

“The excitement of the mate was intense. 
“Look at that boat, men!’ cried he. ‘If 
those chaps get aboard that derelict we'll lose 
as fine a salvage as ever dropped across our 
hawse. What say ye ?—'tis only o matter of 
half an hour’s hard pull.’ 
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“With a hearty compliance we dotbi>- 
banked the oars, while both mates helped at 
they knew, and even the old man becan.¢ 
highly excited in the contest. 

“The strange boat was slipping along at a 
rare pace, but you must remember that 
twenty-five men were crowded into ours, and 
only about half of those could find room to 
pull, while our opponents were flying light, 
and hadn't been starving on one biscuit a 
day. 

“ «Bully boys, stick to it!’ cried the mate, 
as he and the ‘grceaser’ cheered us on in 
the struggle. ‘We'll all be happy to- 
morrow, and there’s plenty of grub on board 
the Frenchee. Easy starboard—pull port,’ 
and with that the skipper took us alongside 
in shipshape style. 

“In a moment the mate was on her deck, 
cheering, and laughing like a boy, and sing- 
ing out to the strange crew that we were 
much obliged, but didn’t require their 
services. 

“I firmly believe they thought we were 
ghosts till the mate began to yell. You see, 
tkey couldn't understand where we had come 
from so suddenlike, there being no vessel 
visible save theirs and the prize. Anyhow, 
they asked so many questions that we were 
obliged to reply, and then they went away, 
singing out about ‘ Smart Yankees,’ and other 
rubbish, till the mate fairly laughed at them. 

“That is how we won a prize of fifty 
thousand pounds, and I don’t suppose such 
a windfall is ever likely to drop across my 
hawse again.” 

“But how did you get her home, Jim?” 
I inquired. 

“ Home!” cried he, “ we didn’t go home, 
but took her safely into Bermuda, and from 
there found a passage home in a steamer. 

“She was a Frenchee, homeward bound, 
with a valuable East India cargo. With care, 
and several spare spars, we rigged some jury- 
masts, and took her safely to an anchorage, as 
I said. 

“Of course, there was a deal of law over 
the salve, but at last the case was fairly 
settled. I got a tidy bit for my share, and 
with that I set my missus yp in a little 
grocery store, where she finds a deal to 
occupy her time while I’m at sea. I say, 
my pipe’s out, and I want a smoke afore 
turning in.” 
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THE LAST OF THE HULES. 
By W. J. Gorpox, 


Author of “A Racing Molel, and How to Build Her," “ The Way of the World at Sia,” ete. ete. 


sz often reads in old stories of the 
horrors of the prison hulks, but few in 
these days can realise how truly horrible 
they were. Within the last month or so, 
however, there has come to this country 
from Australia an object-lesson in prison 
discipline which none who have seen her are 
likely to forget. It is said to be always 
darkest before the dawn, and this, as the last 
of the convict vessels, may possibly be the 
worst, but with the others the difference can 
only have been one of degree, and, even 
taking it at its best, what a very black page 
of the past is here revealed ! 

That such a state of things should be 
necessary shows what terrible depths there 
are below the smooth surface of our civilisa- 
tion—depths undreamt of by those who trifle 
over them. The last of the hulks is not an 
attractive exhibition, but it has its uses as a 
warning as to what crime really is, and as to 
what maaner of man the criminal becomes 
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when he could not only live in such a place, 
but actually take to his evil ways again on 
his release, at the ris’ of returning to it, as 
many seem to have done. 

The ship, the Success, is to visit in turn 
our chief seaports. Our sketches show her 
in the East India Docks at Blackwall moored 
near the Castle liners and Devitt and 
Moore's clippers, which assuredly never had 
amore deplorable neighbour. And yet she 
was a fine ship in her day, and able to hold 
her own with the best of them; but her day 
was a hundred years ago. She was built in 
1790 “by the old Moulmein Pagoda looking 
eastwards to the sea,” or thereabouts, a 
strange place for building a ship, but chosen 
that she might be of the local wood —teak — 
which lasts for ever. No fear of a teak- 
built ship rotting her timbers away! Look 
at the Ganges, the Asia, and the other 
Jejeebhoys of the navy, still as sound as 
they were in Crimean days! This Success 


has been under water in Sydney Harbour, 
but here she is as sound as a bell, though 
not as fresh as paint, for there doesn’t seem 
to be a patch of paint left on her. 

For fifty years she was an East Indiaman, 
bluff in the bow, big in the stern, bulky 
everywhere, rolling leisurely on the long 
voyage round the Cape, outwards with 
writers and cadets, homewards with nabobs 
and generals—her name a promise of hope 
to the young and a testimony to the good 
fortune of the old. In fact, the very last sort 
of ship that could be expected to end her 
days in this manner. 

Many ships come down in the world, like 
men, and often not by their own fault. In 
1851 the gold fever was beginning in 
Australia, and she was sent out to Port 
Phillip crowded with emigrants. The 
emigrants went up country ; so did the crew, 
who deserted ina budy ; and there she was in 
Melbourne Harbour without a man to brics 
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her home, and, what was worse, with no 
men available to sail herhome. Ship after 
ship arrived in this manner, to be deserted, 
for all the Australian world was off to the 
diggings. except those who remained in Mel- 
bourne to make money out of the diggers—- 
and the prospective diggers. For a time the 
few ships that cleared for England were 
mostly manned with fugitives from the 
police; the regular traders contrived to get 
back under difficulties; but the extra vessels, 
like the Success, were simply left to rot, or 
were sold. 

There is nothing like a gold rush as a 
bait for scoundreldom and an incentive to it. 
The Victorian Government soon found itself 
with so many criminals on its hands that it 
did not know what to do with them. Its 
prisons were full, and were likely to be for 
some considerable time. for the crimes were 
simply awfal, and the judges, having no 
power to inflict the death penalty except for 
the usual capital offences, had to sentence 
hundreds to imprisonment for thirty years 
and so on, in many instances for life, so that 
the colony suddenly became possessed of a 
numerous convict population. To build 
prisons took time, but here were hulks 
available by the score, and, just as we in the 
old country did at Bristol and Portsmouth 
and Woolwich, so did the colonists. They 
bought five of the deserted ships—the 
President, Lysander, Sacramento, Deborah, 
and Success—and they filled them with 
prisoners. The four first were sold years 
ago, with a proviso that they should be 
broken up; the Success was the last to go. 
In the terms under which she was sold the 
breaking-up clause was accidentally omitted, 
and here she is—a floating chamber of 
horrors for sightseers to moralise over ! 

The very look of her betrays her trade. 
Her tough old timbers are the very colour of 
& convict’s clothes. She only wants a few 
broad arrows to make the resemblance perfect, 
but the place of the broad arrow is well 
filled by the sentry-boxes, one on each side 
of the figurehead, in which the warders were 
on duty night and day. When on deck you 
will find behind these, at the foot of the bow- 
sprit, the “coffin” or bath in which the 
prisoners were put every morning, two or 
three at a time, to be pumped on with salt 
water and scrubbed by the warders with long- 
handled brooms. To make this comfortable 
for the bathers the bowsprit runs through it 
on the slope, so that it would be anything 
but easy to get a firm footing while the 
scrubbing was in progress. Curiously enough, 
there is aft, on the starboard quarter, the 
officers’ bath, as originally constructed, show- 
img what funny ideas of comfort they must 
have had when Indiamen were built. In 
the middle of the ship is a wheel, not for 
steering, but for letting down the food to the 
inhabitants of the cages below, and for hoist- 
ing up the said inhabitants for exercise in 
the morning. The weight they had to drag 
about on their legs, eighty pounds or 80, 
precluded the possibility of their walking 
upstairs. All they could do was to be hoisted 
im a cage, and then painfully slouch along 
the upper deck. A few of the handcuffs and 
fetters, and leg ornaments generally, are 
hung up on the bulwarks. Some of the leg- 
irons weigh forty pounds, and there is a 
punishment-ball that weighs seventy-two 
pounds, which was hung on to prisoners who 
were inclined to be too lively ! 

Such weights for a man to move about 
with seems incredible; but what are we to 
say to Ned Kelly’s armour, which is hanging 
close by, and weighs ninety-two pounds? 
Kelly had nothing to do with “the dark cell 
drill ship,” as the Success was officially 
called. His armour is an extra, procured as 
adding interest to the show, and probably 
with a view to suggesting that a man who 
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would voluntarily carry such a weight for 
the pleasure of committing a crime would 
not be greatly inconvenienced at having to 
drag a less weight after him by way of 
punishment. 

This armour is a clumsy-looking affair, 
rough and rusty, made of three-sixteenths 
boiler-plate, which is dotted with bullet 
marks. The helmet is an iron pot, with a 
slit in it for the eyes; the cuirass a flattened 
barrel with the skirt pieces hinged on to it— 
by no means badly made for a colonial smith, 
but enough to turn an armourer'’s hair grey. 
There are wax figures of the ironclad thief 
and his gang in one of the cells below, and 
very meek and mild they look. From 1878 
until they were run to earth at Glenrowan, 
in 1880, they were the terror of the country, 
and even then, when fifty policemen were 
surrounding the hotel in which they had 
been discovered, their capture was no simple 
matter. Ned Kelly came out in the doorway 
with his armour on, and the police shot at 
him in vain until they took to firing at his 
knees, when they toppled him over with a 
clang, as if he were a meat-screen. While 
he was doing the fighting in the open, 
gripping his coat-sleeve with his teeth in 
order to get a steady rest for his revolver, 
two of his companions were busy at the 
windows, and another of them was shot 
dead at the hotel bar while drinking good 
luck to the defence. The police set the 
hotel on fire, and the two at the windows 
were burnt, so that the ironclad man was 
the only one captured, to be deservedly 
hanged for the murder of four policemen 
two years before. A ruffianly lot these 
Kellys, but comparatively mild to some 
whom the long arm of the law threw into 
the cells of the Success. 

The better-behaved prisoners lived on the 
main deck by themselves, or by threes in the 
larger cells, which measure about seven feet 
square, and have very little light; but the 
rest were on the lower deck in black holes, 
into which no light came except through the 
open door. In some of these dark cells there 
was a ring fixed at such a height that, when 
@ man’s arm was passed through it and 
fastened to the other arm with a figure-of- 
eight handouff, the man could neither 
stand, nor kneel, nor sit, and had to crouch 
in a stooping position to save himself from 
dislocating his shoulder. All these lower 
deck prisoners had fetters and handcuffs, and 
some of them had an iron belt, with two 
crutch-like projections, on which their arms 
were stretched out and fastened. And in the 
centre of the gangway stands the “ necklace,” 
in which half-a-dozen “ refractories ” can be 
stood in a row, each man being secured by an 
iron collar round hia neck, and stirrups round 
his ankles, in such a way that any attempt 
at movement would rick his neck or break his 
chin. The worst characters of all were kept 
in the “ Tiger’s Den ”—a loose-box-looking 
affair, in which they were constantly under 
observation. 

One of the significant things on board is 
the mustering places for the shore-gang, who 
were sent from the main deck to work in the 
quarries. Here there isa sort of cage for each 
man to beinspected in, the gangway to which 
is so narrowed by iron bars that only one man 
could pass at a time, and thus any chance of 
a rush on the warder was provided against. 
Another significant place is the chapel—the 
strangest chapel imaginable—looking like a 
dismal narrow den at the Zoo, into which a 
dozen prisoners were crammed at a time, 
while the chaplain talked to them through 
the three-quarter-inch bars. 

It seems strange that as recently as 1872 
men should have been sent to a prison like 
this, though, of course, the discipline must 
have depended very much on the character of 
those in command. 


Up to 1857 the whole apparatus of punish- 
ment was in full swing, inclading the cat, 
frequently applied—twenty-five strokes to the 
dozen! The cat, still on view, has nine 
thongs of catgut as thick as blind cord, and 
twisted with wire! But in this year the 
climax came. The shore-gang attacked the 
inspector-general in the quarries, and knocked 
him to pieces with picks and shovels—one of 
the murderers, who had been seventeen years 
on board, having but two months to serve to 
bea free man! After this tragedy there was 
an inquiry and a resort to milder measures, 
with the old style in reserve for the contu- 
macious. 

There are not many cases of reputed refor- 
mation among the prisoners of the Success, 
most of those who emerged alive having 
taken to evil courses worse than before. One 
of the curiosities was the case of the bush- 
ranger who served fourteen years for 
attempted murder, and, being removed to 
prison on land, escaped, and took to bushrang- 
ing again. Six months afterwards he was 
captured while asleep in a gunyah built ina 
cave at the head of the King River, the rain 
falling in torrents as the policeman entered 
and seized his loaded firearms before he 
awoke. This meant another fifteen years, 
the bulk of which he served before he ob- 
tained his freedom ; and when the old ship 
started as a showplace he offered his ser- 
vices as showman, and was engaged on her 
foratime. On the upper deck his wax effigy 
sits in a cabin to itself, looking so harmless 
and so benevolent, and in its best Sunday 
clothes, silk hat, and handkerchief complete— 
@ very great contrast to the figure of dark- 
cell 25! 

Another inmate, who experienced the whole 
round of punishment, was originally trans- 
ported from Wales to Van Diemen’s Land, 
and escaped from there to Victoria, to take to 
bushranging during the gold fever, and 
receive, on capture, asentence of twenty-two 
years, much of which was spent in solitude, 
and all of which was stormy, though he sur- 
vived and became the keeper of a fashionable 
restaurant. Another curious case was that of 
&@ man who, putting Chartist principles into 
practice, looted a pawnbroker’s shop in 
Southampton Row, and was promptly des- 
patched to Van Diemen’s Land for twelve 
years. From this he escaped, to be recaptured 
and sent to Norfolk Island, whence he also 
escaped to take to bushranging in Victoria, 
and be caught and sentenced to sixteen years 
on the Success. When the change came, in 
1857, the gentler methods had their effect in 
making him abandon his boisterous insolence. 
Gaining a good character, he was given a 
ticket-of-leave, and appeared to be living a 
respectable life when he married unhappily, 
and ended by being hanged for drowning his 
wife. 

Among the other notorieties of the Success 
was one who walked into the bank at Ballarat, 
revolver in hand, and robbed it single- 
handed of 16,0001. in broad daylight. He 
escaped to London, but was followed, and 
brought back to serve ten years on the ship, 
and, being let out on ticket-of-leave, started 
bushranging in New Zealand, “ bailing-up” 
and tying to trees no less than seventeen men 
in one day, for which he got another ten 
years. Having served this time, he adopted 
clerical attire, and, on being caught in the act 
of stealing from a safe, was identified as the 
perpetrator of twenty burglaries, for which he 
Teceived twenty-two years’ imprisonment, 
which he also saw through : and he died a free 
man, and a fairly popular author. Another 
notoriety was once at the head of eighty 
bushrangers, and held the police at bay for 
nearly three years, to be eventually caught 
and sentenced to spend thirty-two years on 
this ship, from which he made several futile 
attempts to escape. All these, and many 
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others of similar character, are shown in 
their cells, done in wax, and fairly lifelike. 
Among the few rascals represented who 
do not seem to have lived on the ship the 
most notorious is perhaps that of the red- 
shirted Morgan, for whom 1,5001. was offered 
as a reward. His later history is so tersely 
put that we cannot do better than quote it: 
“In 1865 he crossed the Murray and stuck 
up the station of Mr. Evans, of Whitefield, 
Victoria. With a revolver in each hand, and 
four others in his belt, he ordered his horse 
to be brouyht, and, mounting it, deliberately 
tarned and fired indiscriminately among the 
persons he had assembled, a ball passing clean 
through the hand of a man ruised in protest. 
Teamsters were bailed up all along the line of 
route to Wilton. On April 9, emboldened by 
previous successes, he visited Pecchalba 
Station, twenty miles from Wangaratta, owned 
by Mr. McPherson. Having made prisone 
of all he found on the station, he helped him- 
self toa hearty meal, having ordered a lady 
to play for his gratification on the piano the 
while. He attended to his toilet with great 
care, but all this bravado cost him his life. 
On his arrival a servant girl had slipped away 
unnoticed and communicated with the police. 
Morgan, having packed up everything of 
value, was leaving when he found every 
avenue cut off by a cordon of twenty-eight 


‘T was one of the music pupils who asked 
the music-master for a story—a small, 
yellow-headed, pasty-faced fellow who sang 
in the choir, but had not much of a voice; 
but he was high in favour with the mus 
master because of his fiddling —violin-playing 
he called it, of course. And that was first- 
rate, as everyone acknowledged who came to 
the Christmas concert, and I'inch—that was 
his name; he was often called Goldfinch 
because of his yellow hair—took all the fuss 
that was made about him quite quietly, and 
did not put any side on at all, so all the 
fellows liked him. 

And when Thompson minor said to him, 
“You must ask for a story to-night, Finch,”’ 
he made no bones about it, but walked 
straight up to the music-master and asked 
him. 

I don’t think that any other boy would 
have done it. Not that we disliked the music- 
master. Indeed, none of the boys knew 
much about him, or came in contact with him 
at all, except the choir and the music pupils, 
and they always said that he was “not atalla 
bad sort.” 

But he looked so unapproachable. He was 
tall and thin, and he had a long grey beard ; 
but I think it was his eyes, as they gazed 
through the pair of gold-rimmed spectacles 
which he always wore, that gave him such a 
far-away sort of look. 

There was no doubt about his powers as a 
musician. He used to make the choir sit up 
pretty well at the practices. He never gave 
them music which was too difficult for them. 
but he took very good care that what he did 
give should be thoroughly well done. And 
he liked to choose hymns and chants in 
which the whole school could join. 

And then his organ-playing! The boys 
did not take much notice of it, as a general 
rule. It does not take long for three hundred 
boys to clear out of chapel, and generally s 
few chords on the organ seemed to be enough 
to play them allout. But every now and then, 

after evening chapel, something would begin to 
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troopers and armed settlers. Goaded to 
desperation, yet daring as ever, he was hurry- 
ing to the paddock to secure the fleetest horse, 
when John Quinlan, a station hand, tired 
point blank at him, the bullet going clean 
through the body. He fell, yelling and curs- 
ing, and died in great agony.” At the inquest 
the jury returned a verdict of “ Justitiable 
homicide." And no wonder! 

The Success is a prison ship—not a convict 
ship. The convict ships were those that 
took away the prisoners from  Eng- 
land who had been sentenced to transporta- 
tion. These were fitted up in a different 
manner, the hold being divided by bulkheads, 
and the prisoners being chained in groups, 
except such as were of good behaviour, the 
only cells being the punishment cells for such 
as had been guilty of breaches of discipline. 
Transportation is much older than is 
generally supposed. It practically began in 
1619, when James 1. sent “a hundred 
dissolute persons to Virginia,” but the word 
first occurs officially in an Act of Parliament 
of Charles 11.’s time. In those days there 
was no Australia, the only colonies being 
the West Indies and North America, to which 
shipload after shipload went for service in 
the plantations. Most of them went to 
America, where Maryland was the head- 
quarters of the convict system. A practice 
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THE MUSIC-MASTER'S STORY. 


By tHe Rev. RN. V. Farturciy Davies, 31.4. 


sound out from the organ, perhaps quite low 
and soft, which would make the masters’ wives 
sit down again, instead of going out of chapel ; 
and when the Headmaster came out there 
would be quite a crowd of boys round him, 
asking for leave to go back into chapel, 
and thirty or forty fellows, and some of the 
masters, would steal back, and sit down 
near the door. And then the music-master 
would go on, taking perhaps a line of the 
hymn which had just been sung, and play 
it softly, and then louder, and make one 
stop ring it out, and then another, and 
add to it, and embroider it with the most 
beautiful sets of little notes, all running up 
and down, and then it would come out 
majestically on the big stops, and the choir- 
boys who were sitting near the organ, but 
kept as quiet as mice, would tell us after- 
wards how the music-master's long hands and 
feet would fly about over the keyboards and 
pedals. And then the air would come out 
again quite low and sweet, and die away 
gradually. And then everybody would go out 
of chapel very quietly, and the most heedless 
fellows would feel quite solemn for a few 
minutes. And these were times to be re- 
membered. 

When Finch went up and asked for a story, 
we hardly expected to get one. But when 
Finch had explained how we generally had a 
story on Saturday evenings in the winter 
terms, and added that the Head himself had 
told us one, the music-master smiled quite 
pleasantly through his gold spectacles, and 
raised his voice so that all could hear. 

“So you want a story, boys, do you?” he 
said. “Well, lam not much of a hand at 
story-telling, but perhaps I might tell you 
something which might interest you, though 
it is rather sad. 

“When I was learning music, I was a 
pupil of Dr. Whitacre, one of the most splen- 
did musicians that England has eter pro- 
duced; a man worthy to take his place be- 
side the great Purcell himself, though I dare- 
say many of you do nct know who he was. 


grew up by which offenders who had escaped 
hanging were handed over to contractoz:, 
who transported them to America under 
leases of seven or fourteen years, which 
leases were sold to the planters on the arrival 
of the men. At one time Bristol was quite 
busy in sending off these convict ships, but at 
the revolt of the Americans this white slave 
trade ceased, and the Government, having to 
find another place for its transported, decide | 
upon Botany Bay, and sent out Phillip with 
the first fleet to Sydney. There is no trans- 
portation now; the true reason being that 
the convicts who had served their time ani 
prospered, and the free colonists, who 
eventually became the majority of the 
population, were too respectable to put up 
with the taint of the old country's criminal 
refuse. Transportation to New South Wales 
ceased in 1840, the establishment being 
removed to Van Diemen’s Land. 

The time came when Van Diemen's Land 
refused to put up with the convict taint any 
longer, and the transportation department 
tried Western Australia, which in turn came tc 
have a popular opinion too strong to be di:- 
regarded, and we now have to keep our 
criminals at home. 

We give this week a view of the bow of 
the prison ship, and next week will give a 
picture of her taken from the stern. 


“Dr. Whitacre never had more than three 
or four pupils regularly articled to him, 
though, of course, he had a good many non. 
professional pupils, who were only too glad 
to find such able instruction in the old and 
rather dull cathedral town. 

“One of these regular pupils was a youns 
fellow of about my own age, who came to 
Dr. Whitacre a few months after I did, and 
who became a great friend of mine. It is not 
necessary to tell you his name, so I will speak 
of him as John. 

“T had lodgings in a quiet street near the 
cathedral. A little sitting-room, only just 
big enough to hold a table anda chair or 
two, together with a grand piano, at which 
I practised many hours every day. The 
Doctor was an exacting master,.and would 
not keep a pupil who did not mean to 
work, 

“John's father hed, I fancy, been an old 
friend of the Doctor’s. At any rate, John 
lived in the Organist’s house in the Close, but 
did most of his practising in a room over the 
shop of one of the music-sellers in the High 
Street. An arrangement which the Doctor 
had made for some years, in order to relieve 
his own house of some of the incessant 
piano-punishment which went on therein. 

“TI have told you that we worked hard; 
but there were very few evenings when John’s 
cheery voice would not be heard on my 
staircase, as he looked in, on his way back 
from his practising, before returning to the 
evening meal at the Doctor's. Of course 
there were many other occasions for our 
meeting. Sometimes at the practices of the 
cathedral choir, at whizh the Doctor liked us 
to be present; sometimes in the organ-loft, 
where we watched the Doctor's management 
of the stops and his manipulation of the 
noble instrument which he loved so well. 
Or, again, we would goon the river sometimes, 
on some summer evening, or stroll out into 
the country lanes near the old city, and talk 
of what we would do when we were out of 
our apprenticeship and making our way in 


the world. John was very ambitious, and 
talked of making a great name for himself as 
a composer and conductor. 

« When we had been his pupils for some two 
years or so, the Doctor began to show a good 
deal of confidence both in John and myself. 
He would even leave us to take the service 
at the Cathedral from time to time. At any 
rate he expected one or other of us to be 
there in good time, so as to begin the service 
if he were not there. We had to be ready 
with a short voluntary as the choir and 
clergy came in, and then to accompany the 
servite. Sometimes, in the middle of the 
Psalms, a step would be heard on the stair< 
leading to the organ-loft, and the Doctor 
would slip in, gently push one off the stool, 
putting his foot on to the pedal note. and 
his hand on to the notes that one was playing 
and then going on through the service. He 
would almost always make his appearance 
before the anthem. But as we got on, and 
became skilful, he would leave the whole ser- 
vice in our hands. Then the organists of the 
churches in the town were always glad of 
help, so that we got plenty of practice, one 
way or another, and gained experience. 

“John was an excellent player. He never 
possessed much skill in extemporising, but 
as a reader at sight, and as an accompanist, 
he was first-rate. As he grew older, and his 
voice became settled, he turned out to be the 
possessor of a deep bass voice of unusual 
power and resonance, which the Doctor took 
much pains to cultivate. So, during the 
latter part of our time, John was in great 
request at evening parties, and the concerts 
which were got up in the neighbourhood. 

“Tam afraid that this was not altogether 
an advantage to him, for he became greatly 
popular at various entertainments which were 
by no means 50 select as the concerts held in 
the old Town Hall under the patronage of 
the Dean or the Mayor and Corporation ; 
concerts which involved the consumption of 
x good deal of spirits-and-water, and so forth, 
for there were plenty of men ready to stand 
that to anyone so pleasant az John, and to 
express their admiration of his singing by 
the easy, but not very appropriate, method of 
ordering more drink for him. 

“ But there were better influences at work 
upon John. : 

“ The Dean always took a kindly interest in 
us, though, of course, we did not really belong 
to the cathedral staff in any way. He would 
ask us to the deanery so:nctimes, especially 
when John had become such a good singer, 
and would give us good advice. 

“ And then there was the Doctor’s yougest 
daughter. She was away at school whe& we 
first went to Alderminster, and we only saw 
her in her holidays. But before we left she 
had grown into a very lovely girl, and her 
disposition was as swoet as was her face. 
She could sing beautifully, and was very 
fond of music, az her father’s daughter had 
every right to be. Altogether it was not to 
be wondered at if John found an attraction 
at the Doctor’s house which helped powe:- 
fully to keep him at home in the evenings. 
Nor could anyone be astonished that shortly 
before his time as a pupil of the Doctor's 
came to an end, John’s engagement to Hester 
Whitacre should be announced. 

* A few weeks before that time I had left 
Alderminster, having obtaincd a post as assist- 
ant-organist at cathedral in the north of 
England. John and 1 parted with much 
regret on both sides, and many promises to 
write often to one another. In one of his 
letters John announced his engagement, and 
of course I wrote to congratulate him. The 
next thing I heard was that John had been 
appointed, through the Doctor’: influence, 
organist of a large church in London. After 
that, I heard no more for some time; but 
about a year later I was astonished by re- 
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ceiving a letter from John, stating that he 
was to be married in about three weeks’ time, 
and asking me to be his best man. It hap- 
pened that I had lately taken my holiday, 
and, for that and other reasons, I found it 
neccessary to refuse the honour so kindly pro- 
posed tome. I had never thought that the 
wedding would be so soon, for John’s income 
was not a very large one, but he told me that 
he had made a very good start with pupils, 
and I supposed that Hester had persuaded her 
father. At any rate, they were married, and 
for a long time I heard nothing of them. 

“Tt must have been fully six years after- 
wards that I saw in a musical paper an ad- 
vertisement for an organist to fill the post 
which John had held. I had not seen any 
notice of his appointment to another position, 
but I concluded that, with his talents and 
opportunities, he had got something better, 
and that I had overlooked any announcement 
of it. But shortly afterwards I was talking 
with an acquaintance who was desirous of 
leaving the city in which he and I were 
living, and settling in London, 

“«T had a try for St. Gengulphus’s,’ he 
said, ‘and very nearly got it.’ 

“*Do you know how it became vacant ?'T 
asked, wishing to know what had become of 
John. 

«©The last man drank, I was told,’ said 
my friend, ‘and got the sack.’ 

“ Here was a dreadful picce of news. But 
I did not want to show how much it affected 
ine, so I said, as carelessly as I could, ‘ Dear 
me, how sad! Do you know what became 
of him?’ 

“©Ob yes; he is still living in the neigh- 
bourhood, and trying to keep his pupils; but 
from what I beard he will not have much 
chance, for he seems pretty far gone.’ 

«Here was a sad stop to a career which 
seemed so full of promise. And what was 
to become of his wife and boy? However, 
I heard no more. I ventured to write to 
John's address, but the letter was returned, 
marked ‘Gone away,’ or something of that 
kind. 

“T could not venture to write to Dr. Whit- 
acre, especially as I knew that he was barely 
recovering from a severe illness. So I could 
only waste my thoughts in sad conjectures 
as to what had become of my friend and his 
wife. I heard nothing more for about a year. 

“Then I chanced to be spending a few days, 
partly on business, partly for pleasure, at a 
certain fashionable watering-place. One 
morning I was strolling along the Esplanade, 
looking at the varied scene. Here was a 
juggler, spinning plates and tossing knives, 
to the admiration of a crowd of juveniles; 
there was a German band. A little farther, 
A group ot acrobats were piling themselves 
up inte pyramids, and standing on one 
another s heads in the most approved style 
of boneless humanity. A little farther, and 
I came upon a group of singers. 

“They were four in number, three men 
anda woman, and they were just singing the 
last few bars of a well-known glee. Their 
voices were worn and rather harsh, but 
they evidently knew how to sing, and their 
time and tune were perfect. The crowd ap- 
plauded loudly when they had finished. 
Then one of them played a few bars on a 
small piano which they had with them, 
mounted on a low wooden cart, and the tall- 
est of the men began to sing. I could not 
help starting violently. How well I knew 
that voice, and how often had I accompanied 
John in that song. It must be he. His 
appearance did not help me much. His 
height was about the same as John's, but he 
and his companions were clothed from head 
to foot in long blue cloaks. They had 
slouch hats on their heads, and their faces 
were partly covered with crape masks, so 
that their features were effectively disguised, 
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but the voice was unmistakable. I looked 
towards the woman; she was disguised, ag 
the men were, and I could make out nothing. 
Was it possible that he had not only come 
to singing in the streets himself, but had 
brought his wife to this too? I shuddered 
at the thought. 

« Just then the woman was leaning feebly © 
against the cart which held the piano, and 
her whole frame was shaken by a most 
distressing cough, which she was doing her 
utmost to stifle, lest she should disturb the 
singing. The paroxysm of coughing ceased 
before the song was over. When the ap- 
plause which greeted his efforts was loudest, 
the man brought out a large wooden cup 
from beneath his cloak, and began to go 
round the audience, holding out the cup to 
reccive the coins which were freely dropped 
into it by the crowd. As he came near me, 
rattling the coins in the cup as a reminder 
of what was expected of me, I caught a 
glimpse of his eye through the hole, and 
was sure that it was John and no other. 
The woman seemed utterly incapable of 
further exertion, and, shortly after, a donkey, 
which had been standing in the background, 
was hitched into the cart by a boy, and the 
piano was carried off into the town, while 
the singers moved off in another direction, 
and I would not follow them. 

“ You may imagine that my discovery was 
avery painful one. How could John have 
come to this? Was it his wife who was 
one of the troupe ? 

“I made a few cautious inquiries at my 
hotel, but could only learn that the musicians 
had been for several weeks in the town, and 
were supposed to be doing very well. 

“The next day was very wet, and the Es- 
planade was deserted. But towards evening 
the weather partially cleared, and I went 
out in the hope of seeing the musicians 
again. Only two of them were there, and 
they sang and played alternately. The 
audience was a scanty one, and as they 
were going away I ventured to say to one 
of the singers, ‘You are rather a small 
party to-night." 

“*Yes,’ he replied, ‘ the lady is ill, and her 
husband is with her.’ 

“Her husband! So it must have been 
Hester. 

“*Do you know,’ I said, ‘I think I re- 
cognised an old friend, and I should be 
very glad if I can be of any use.’ 

“Well, really, sir,’ he answered in a tone 
of much perplexity, ‘they are both in such 
a bad way that iS would be a very good 
thing if some one would look after them ; we 
do what we can, but we are obliged to be out 
most of the time. If you will come with me 
I will show you where they are living. 
And there is the little boy, too. I don’t 
know what is to become of him.’ 

“As we went along, my companion, who 
seemed very glad to find some one in whom 
he could confide, told me that a few days 
before, the lady had caught a bad cold, 
which seemed to have settled upon her 
lungs, and that, after struggling out for several 
days, she had been quite unable to leave 
her bed that day. 

“And her husband? Well, he was afraid 
that perhaps he would not be in a very fit 
state to be seen that evening. Still, he 
would take me to their lodgings. 

“ He conducted me, accordingly, to a small 
house in a back street of cheaper lodging- 
houses. The landlady, who seemed to be a 
respectable and kindly woman, told us that 
the poor lady was very ill indeed, and that 
her husband, after ‘carrying on awful,’ as 
she described it, had fallen asleep in a 
small bedroom generally occupied by the 
landlady’s son. The good woman was 
delighted at my suggestion of a doctor, 
and recommended one who lived not far otf 
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as ‘a very clever and kind young gentle- 
man. I went to fetch him, of course, and 
he said that John must be removed at once 
to the Union Hospital, and that a nurse must 
be procured for his wife. This was done; 
John was cared for in the hospital, but 
within a few days he died in the delirium 
produced by drinking. Ry 

“When I went the next morning to in- 
quire after Hester I was told that she 
wished to see me. The nurse took me to 
her room. I need not tell you how sadly 
she was changed from the bright girl whom 
Ihad known so well in the old cathedral 
city. As her strength would allow, she told 
me, in this and other interviews, something 
of her life since she had left Alderminster. 
I gathered that her husband’s taste for drink 


B reference to page 270 of our last volume, 

it will be seen that in this competition— 
the last but one of our seventeenth annual 
series—we offered Prizes to the value of 
Five Guineas for the best maps delineated 
from the famous story of “ Robinson Crusoe.” 
Full instructions were given as to the way to 
proceed, and the competition was to be open 
to all readers equally, irrespective of age. 
The Award is appended. 


‘Adjudicators.—Principal John 
MA. B.8c., F.G.P., and the Editor. 
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had led him, after their first year or two in 
London, into extravagant habits, so that 
they had always lived up to their income, if 
not beyond it, and that when he lost his 
place and his pupils they had nothing to 
fall back upon. The old Doctor had helped 
them, as far as he could; but his means 
were not large, and he had other children to 
keep. And latterly they had gone about 
without letting him know where they were 
or what they were doing. Hester's great 
anxiety seemed to be about her boy, a thin, 
bright-faced little fellow who sat by his 
mother’s bed, and hardly took his eyes from 
her worn face. 

“At her request I wrote to Dr. Whitacre, 
who instantly telegraphed ; ‘Send them here 
at once.’ This, of course, was out of the 
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Novel Map-Drawing Competition. 
3rd Prize 12s.—Ronent W. Lawsox, Orphan Hospital, 
Dean, Edinburgh. 
4th ,, 11s—Groroe F. Eruicrave, 73 Horninglow 
Road, Burton on-Treut. 
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CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 
Honours List. (Alphabetical.) 
Estuie FLORENCE Hitiiarp, Lymington, Hants. 


question; but she recovered enough to be 
moved to her old home. But there, before the 
winter was over, she died. 

“T am afraid that it is rather a sad 
story, boys, but I thought ‘it might interest 
you.” 

“Thank you, sir, very much,” exclaimed 
many voices. 

“Please, sir,’ said Thompson minor. 
“What became of the little boy?” 

“He became a first-rate violinist, and is 
doing very well in his profession. But there 
is the chapel bell.”’ 

As they were going out, Finch said, rather 
shyly, “ Please, sir, is that the reason why 
you are a teetotaller?”’ 

“ Perhaps it is,” said the music-master. 
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For this competition 152 maps were sub- 
mitted. These came from all parts of the 
world, and are the work of competitors whose 
ages range from 93 to 82years. The follow- 
ing is the result of a very careful examination 
and classification : 

PRIZES. 
Ast Prize £2.—Enxest Harry TUGWELL, 6 Lewisham 
Road, Greenwich, 
15s.—SAMUEL RIcHARD CHRIBTOPHERS, 25 
Brompton Avenue, Sefton Park, Liver- 
pool. 
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E. L. LANDER, 5 Stanstead Road, Forest Hill, s.z. 
ALFRED E. Morton, 16 Annfield Strect, Dundee. 
WILLIAM GAULDIB, School House, Kinnel!, Arbroath, 


‘A. Mornay, 4 Thornfield Road, Shepherd's Bush, 
London. 


LAURENCE JoUN TORKINGTON, Hartley, Cranbrook, 
Kent. 
First Class. (Alphabetical.) 
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Prank W. MacGuir, Clyde Street, Toronto, Canada. 
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Toronto, Canada. 
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me.’ This apparently means that there was 
@ ridge of hills extending from E. to W. and 
lying to the north of Crusoe’s path, and a 
similar ridge to the south. Very many of 
the competitors represent the ridges so, 
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Coprrer D. Tannen, Bruce Grove, Tottenham, N. 
Hosent G. Tuousoy, Catharine Street, Liverpool. 
E. W. Trontyotox, Winnock Road, Colchester. 


Amy E. Wangnam, North Roal, Seaham Harbour, 
Dorham. 


G. H. M. Wix7erroop, Roman Road, Chelmsford. 


The remaining maps are divided into three 
classes of merit. In the Second Class there 
are 34, in the Third 49, and in the Fourth 31. 

In placing the maps the onc test applied 
was accuracy. Fulness of detail may seem 
to some to be of almost as much importance 
as accuracy, but in a case like this fulness of 
detail cannot be separated from accuracy. 
Before the shape can be correctly determined, 
a great mass of details must be mastered. 
Every geographical fact Robinson gives us 
determines to some extent the drawing of the 
map, and no map can be held to be even 
approximately correct that does not fit into 
most of Robinson's statements. In_ this 
respect the maps submitted are frequently 
found wanting. But all the competitors 
whose names appear above have sent in maps 
of very special excellence. While all the 
prize maps are in the highest degree credit- 
able to their authors, the first map is very 
clearly first. There was some difficulty in 
placing the remaining prizemen, but E. H. 
Tugwell naturally and easily took his place 
at the top. We reproduce his map, and 
invite our readers to test it in any way they 
can think of. If at any point the map be 
found defective let the critic carefully 
examine the case to discover whether the 
defect is not one which could be rectified 
only by making anothe:. 

The fact is that one of the competitors is 
right when he complains “I find Robinson 
very confusing and contradictory.’ It is in 
making the best of this confusion and in- 
consistency that the competitors have shown 
their skill. For instance, Robinson, in giving 
an account of his survey of the island, tells 
us that he walked “still due north, with a 
ridge of hills on the south and north side of 


forgetting that Crusoe was walk- 
ing up a valley following the 
course of a stream, and that 
by-and-by he comes to a place 
where he finds “an opening where 
the country seemed to descend to 
the west.” He speaks, too, of 
getting a clear view to the west: 
all implying that up to that point 
he had had aN. and 8. ridge run- 
ning along the left of his course. 

Defoe has often been praised 
for the extreme accuracy of his 
details, and to do him justice he 
seldom goes far wrong. No one 
who has studied “ Robinson” 
will doubt that the author had a 
more or less complete chart of 
the island before him as he 
wrote; and if poor Defoe had ever 
drcamt that the readers of the 
“ B.O.P.” would by-and-by take 
him in hand he would certainly 
have used his chart even more 
carefully than he has done. It 
is remarkable that, as far as we 
have been able to discover (and 
wo have examined hundreds of 
editions of ‘' Robinson”), no map 
of the island has yet been pub- 
lished, except a queer half picture 
half map that appears in the 
dull “ Third Part ” of “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” published in 1720. It 
is true that certain teachers in 
Germany use “Crusoe”’ as @ 
text-book, and among other exer- 
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If a map had been published in any of the 
annotated editions, some editor or other 
would have noticed ere this tht Defoe some- 
times confounds east and west. For example, 
towards the end of Chapter X., in the para- 
graph beginning “I had now had enough of 
rambling,” we have the phrase “against the 
shore at the east,” where probably west is 
meant. The whole passage is so confusing 
that in Fisher Unwin’s edition—which pro- 
fesses to be specially revised from the original 
—it is omitted altogether. Again, at the end 
of Chapter XXII. we are told that the savages 
“always landed on the cast parts of the 
island,” though we know that their usual 
landing place was the S.W. corner, and are 
explicitly tol at the beginning of Chapter 
XIV. that they never came to the “ east part 
of the island.” 

Discrepancies of this kind have misled 
several competitors. About the middle of 
Chapter XXV., for instance, we have a slip 
that has led many astray. Weare there told 
that the white men wished to drive the 
savages into “the farther part of the island 
south-west, that if any more came on shore 
they might not find one another.” Here 
“south-east” is evidently what Crusoe 
meant, and “south-east” is actually used in 
the third paragraph following. Unfortunately 
many of the competitors, as a result of this 
confusion, have put the Indian territory in 
the S.W. instead of in the S.E.,as may be 
seen in map No. 3. 

It may seem hard to punish competitors 
for blunders in the book itself, but obviously 
the draughtsman who sees the blunder and 
corrects it is better than the one who blindly 
follows his author, like the Chinese tailor, 
“ blunders and all.” 

In all points of this kind the first map ia 
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cises on the book make their 
pupils draw the island, and model 
it insand. But, so far as we have seen, the 
work of those schoolboys would not gain a 
place in our Fourth Class. 

We may remark in passing that those 
German teachers make Crusoe a German, to 
the indignation of English boys, who forget 
that his father came from Bremen. 


singularly acdurate. If you take a magnify- 
ing-glass and a pair of small compasses you 
will find by actual measurement how exceed- 
ingly true the map is. Almost without 
exception, every measurement given in the 
book is exactly represented on the map. 
Compare the-distances of the various ships 
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om the shore, the distance from the Castle 
) the watch-hill, the length of the tongue of 
nd and its breadth, the Bower half way 
tween the Castle and the boat, the distance 
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map. It is only those who know nothing 
about the difficulties who will fail to appre- 
ciate its exceptional merits. 

It is true that many of the other maps 


ISLAND—OF-DESPAIR - 
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> the various rocks that deflected the 
urrents. The only point where there is a 
oticeable discrepancy is in the distance of 
he north ewrent, which is greater than the 
zague that Robinson gives it, and the dis- 
ance between the north and south track of 
he boat. This distance the book states to 
e two leagues. In the map it is more. 
This latter discrepancy could probably be 
voided by placing the tongue of land in- 
iabited by savages somewhat farther south. 
chis is desirable on other grounds, as in its 
wresent position it can hardly be said to be 
‘on the south-east corner of the island.” 
We are certain that no competitor will 
efuse his hearty praise to this excellent 


excel it in beauty and 
artistic finish. Maps Nos. 
1, 2, aod 3 are things 
of beauty, and if their 
colours could be reproduced 
as well as their mere form 
their merit would be still 


more apparent. Nos. 1 and 
2 are particularly effective. 
No. 1 is ranked higher 
than No. 2 in virtue of its 
greater accuracy ; but No. 2 
has a fine, bold, impres- 
sionist air about it that 


carries conviction, even though the creek be 
on the wrong side of the island. It is a map 
of distinct merit. 

No. 3 is reproduced mainly to show what 
fine execution some of the competitors have 
displayed. If mere execution could have 
gained a prize this map would certainly 
have placed its author in the prize list. 

No. 4 appears here for a very different 
reason. The young rascal who drew it 
has carefully placed the name of the island 
upside down. But if the reader will take 
the trouble to invert this page he will find a 
better portrait of the man than of his 
island. We pardon the joke at our expense 
on account of the cleverness of the drawing, 
especially as the artist has had the grace to 
apologise by sending in another map which 
ig serious enough and accurate enough to 
rank in the First Class. 

One of the hints to competitors is that the 
map should be such as Robinson “ might 
have shown to his friends after he came 
home.” Most of the maps sent in fail in 
this particular, for the very creditable 
reason that they are much better than 
anything poor Robinson could have done. 
One competitor, however, seems to have 
been much struck by this hint, and has 
modified his map to suit. In the reproduc- 
tion of his map you see a very rough drawing 
on a piece of paper which is made to imitate 
in texture and colour the bark of a tree, 
such as a shipwrecked sailor might have 
used for lack of better material. The idea 


No. 5 


is distinctly dramatic, and the drawing 
spirited. 

The footprint on the sand has given rice 
to many blunders. The one essential point 
is that it must be somewhere on the way 
f.om the Arbour to the boat. It must be 
near the shore, but not, as one or two of the 
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cleverest competitors have put it, between 
the high and low water marks. For it muss 
be remembered that Robinson found the 
print again after several tides had come and 
gone. Another surprisingly common error 
was to describe it as a foot-siep. Still 
more remarkable is the mistake of three 


No. 6 


maps, which indicate it as “ Friday's foot- 
print.” 

Those who have distinguished themselves 
in this competition are to be congratulated 
on possessing now an exceptional knowledge 
of one of the most remarkable books in our 
language ; those who have not gained special 
distinction may console themsclves by the 
reflection that they are at least better in- 
formed than a distinguished authority on 
educational matters, who in conversation 
the other day in connection with this 
competition, said that “ where the imagina- 
tion is so free anybody could draw the map.” 
We cannot think of a more comforting 
conclusion than to reproduc? the “map” 
that he and his free imagination pro luced. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 412. 
By W. J. MAcKENZiE. 


White to play and mate in three ¢3) moves. 


STRUBECK. 


Much has been written during the last three 
hundred years about a pretty village in Ger- 
many, which is unique inasmuch as nearly 
all the men and women there are able to play 
chess. Strdbeck is two hours’ walk from 
Halberstadt, contains 1,200 inhabitants, but 
was larger before the Thirty Years’ War, and 
was then called “ Das Flecken Strépcke,” 
Flecken meaning a small country town. The 
inn at the market-place bears the signboard 
“Gasthof zum Schachspiel,” and is well 
adapted for large chess gatherings, which 
lately have been held there. The landlord is 
Heinrich Sdllig, and his son, Wilhelm, is a 
strong player. There is a set of pretty ivory 
men, and a board, of 183 inches, which bears 
the inscription: ‘“ Dass Seren" Churf. 
Durchl. zu Brandenburg und Fiirst zu Hal- 
berstadt Herr Frz. Friderich Wilhelm ete. 
Dieses Schach- und Curier-Spiel am 13. 
May Ao. 1651 dem Flecken Strdpeck aus 
sondern Gnaden verehret und bey ihrer alten 
... tigkeit zu schiitzen gnidigst zugesagt, 
solehes ist zum ewigen Gedechtnis hierauf 
verzeichnet.”’ 

(The word “. . . tigkeit’’ is now unintelli- 
gible.) 


Solution of No. 411.—1, R—Kt 7, K—K 3 
(ora, 6,c). 2, Kt—Kt5,KxR, 8, Kt—-Q4 
mate. (a2) K—B 2. 2, Kt—B 5 (dis. ch.), 
K moves. 3, R mates. (6) Kt—-Kt 3. 2, 
kt—Kt 5 (ch.), K—B 3. 3, Kt—Kt 8 mate. 
(c) Kt_B 4. 2, Ktx Kt,P—R5. 38,R-Q7 
mate. Some composers prefer the K on 
Q B 2, and a couple of Ps on K 3 and K 5. 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


ON LEAVING SCHOOL. 
E ELL, old be 
That 1 sheute 


Put wider battles mu. 


t be fought. 

I enter on my manhood here, 
And boyhooi's fife is left beli 
And now, when 

That life at school was very dear, 


When shall To sev my friends g 


It he soon, but ey 
They may be learnins 
This is the thoaz't that gives me jar. 
eno tab ps 
THE ENXILF. 
my te 


[thes mist aay Hette fetatey as it 

stair? 

Do my little sisters miss me, new they'y 
pull their hair ? 

Do they miss the broken wird 
sleepless nights 

When we trial our plack andr 
pillow tights ? 

Do the “anilk" on 
T used to chat 

Awl that dirty organ-grinder whom I tortured 
my langh ? 

Does my obl schoolmaster ani-+ me, 
Tones so sore ? 

And how about the little} 
neat door ? 


sd hay 


Syst men 


oom ny 


whose head T panels), 


Can their precions ives be blivl.tel, as td nner 
some dread curse ? 

Weuld it solace them, (yon think, to knew they 
are mentionel in my 

Wowd they shent with jay 
more my stile 

If so, L think Vd like to cone 
while, 


to eee once 


etn 


Teme for a little 


KEPT HIS WORD. 


T° the pranks played by undergraduates there «coms 
to be no end, and professors are still suffering: as 
much as ever from this cause. The following aniaeing 
tale, said to come from Edinburgh, is told inan Ameri- 
can magazine: 

“An examiner at Edinburvh University had male 
himself obnoxious by warning the students against 
putting their hats on his desk. The university in the 
Seottish capital is rem: xhle for a scarcity of cloak- 
rooms, and in the excitement of examinations hats are, 
or used to be, flung down anywhere, The examiner 
announced one day that if ever he found another hat 
on his desk he would rip it up. The next day no lats 
were lnid there when the students assembled, Presently, 
however, the examiner was called out of the room. 
Then some naughty undergraluate slipped from his 
xeat, got the examiner's own hut, and placed it on his 
desk, When the examiner re-entered the hall, every 
eye was fixed npon him, He observed the hat, and a 
gleam of triumph shot across his face, ‘Gentlemen,’ 


he said, ‘I told you whut would happen if this occurred 
Then he took his penknife from his pocket, 
amidst 


again.’ 
opened it, and blandly ent the hat in y 
prolonged applause. What he said when he «i 
that he had destroyed his own hat, the story de 


a 


HELPS BY THE WAY. 


No man can hinder our private wlrerees to Goal 
m4 man can build a chapel in his breast, him- 
self the priest, his heart the sacrifice, an] the earth Le 
trewls on the altar,—JEREMY TAYLOR, 
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I wi frankly tell you that my experience in pro- 
longed scientific investigations convinces me that 
belief in God—a God who is behind and within the 
chaos of vanishing points of human knowledge—adds 
a wonderful stimulus to the man who attempts to 

netrate into the regions of the unkuown, Df myself, 

may ay that T never make the preparations for 
penetrating into some <ma'l province of nature hitherto 
undiscovered, without breathing a prayer to the Being 
who hides His secrets from me only to allure me 
graciously on to the unfolding of them. - PROPFESUR 
AGASSIZ, 


cl. 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


JANUARY. 


By Dr. Gorpon Stabues, c.¥., 2. 


. D they misa me at home, do they miss me?” So 
ruus the old song vcdded te atonny air, and in 


apitheria, It worrfed me 
und ferble that T could not write iny 
answer any correspondence, ne 

Christmas sermon for the CH 
am vlad te know eo muny of « 
shever knows what a g’orions t 


Doings, 
en write my 
MEER which 


wedth is until 
bility that the 
one may soon 
ve to disappear therein, 

* Do they miss me at home 2" Yes, that is precisely 
shat Ewas wondering when ill Aud my home is in 
the hearts of my young rewlers throughout the length 
saved bremith of Merrie I nnd cll over broad sand 
: my an tour this year, 
ire to Balmoral Castle and 
aud there, and making a 


wil the wa 


Thad hardly any idea 
spread Her wings so far, and Lam prouder 
connection with this paper than ever, 

Well, never mind, thank Ged ! with reverence be it 
I am once more under fall sail, with stu'nsails 
and aloft, and it won't be my faw't if I don't heave 
Land beat to windward of my work. 

I wish you all a glad New Year, my lads; just do 
your duty as in God's sight, look aftr your health, and 
Jou need not tear the face of clay. And now for onr 
Doings, which may or may net bea trille shorter than. 
ustal borause Tami still wi invalid, 


Tue Povimy Rey.—Jannary is aid to be the cold- 
est month of the year, and usa yeneral rule it is, It, 
then, we would keep our fowls healthy, it stands te 
revson that we should not only keep out the suow- 
laden draughts or bitter biting bhists from their 
houses, but feed extra well The seft food in. the 
morning may contain morsels of minced butchers? 
seraps, a Little treacle or some brown suzar, aml the 
handiul of corm at milly sunt in the « should 
be increased to two, Thus shall the auitnal heat of the 
fowls be kept up and discare kept at bay. 

Let them out of doors on clear days, hy all means ¢ 
Wut if there are showers of cold and slecty rain they 
will be just as well inside, and be less liste to 
croup, diarrhea, ete. Warmth and a capsule of ¢: 
oilare about the safest treatment for ailing fow 
have known, over and over again, fowls apparently 
flewl that, after being rotled in flannel and placed 
before the kitehen fire—not too near —revive and walk 
a the tloor picking up the crumba, 

‘Tie grent fault 1 see in most fowl-houses is that 
are far too small. They canuot be tuo big, not if 
were as large as the Crystal Palace. 

soft food should be of bran, smin'l boiled potatoes, 
route of all kinds, and coarse oatmeal, and it should be 
warm, 

If you have hens to set in January you are Incky 
and making a good beginning to the season, Down in 
a ce'lar is the best place if doors are kept shut. 

Beware of frozen water. Don't forget your well- 
covered dust bath. Peat dros, gravel and sand, if 
hept dry, make the best of all dust baths. 


Tue Progos Lo 
hoppers must be k 
pure and soft, 


— ANT need say is this, that your 
ot well filled and the drinki 


on 


dry as well, mind you, The loft should have 
all the light possible, 

Now would be the time to go in for building a garden 
aviary. I only wish I could come and help some of 
you, "I would rather do so than sit and scribble here, 
Two heads are Letter than one. 

At this moment my St. Bernard, Xassie, nudges me 
on the shoulder and says, “Especially sheep's heads, 

the head of that ovine forms one of her 
chief articles of diet. 


THE AVIARY.—Just continue to keep your little 
yellow favourites dry and warm—not above the level 
of burning gas however. Feed well, and dou't forget 
the morsel of green food that can usually be foand even 
in winter. You may begin to think about future 
mating, and get a book on canaries and study it. 


Tur Rangrmy.—Feed well and bed well. Muke 
new hatches, Never use a bacon box for this purpose, 
use you'll get your rabbits’ skins. 


THEG ARDENS.—While out, manure in frosty weather. 
In sot weather dig, kill weeds, and keep everything 
clean and free from weeds, Even in frosty Weather 
manure heaps may be tnrned, and you are thus prow 
pared to feed the ground later on. 
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The Editor wishes all bis Readers, the world 
over, a very happy Hew Wear, 
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Correspondence, 


—o4oe—$- 


*,* In our next Monthly Part a new School Story, of 
thrilling interest, will commence. 


“Carrarn.”—1, It is a matter of individual choice which kind of films you 
use, We should ase rolls, as they are more convenient ; but then they, 
are rather harder to work. As to the brand, we should say Eastman's 
as it tstheir speciality. 2. Ferrotype plates are 4s. per box of eight dozer 
quarter-plate, but we imagine you can get less if you want to. 


Tow.—We certainly do not recommend the camera you mention, in yo’ 

case—nor any other, for the matter of that | You had far better save up to 
21s. and bny one of Griffiths’ guinea hand-cameras, or, if }oa want a very 
all one, as the one you mention is, then the Pocket Kodak at the same 
We can answer for good work being possible with either of these. 


We can't tell what sized battery you want, so how on earth 
can we answer your query? You had better send to the Scientific 
Alliance, 17 aud 18 Dyer's Buildings, Holborn, E.c., for their catalogue, 
and choose the one you think will suit you, 


ICNARY (Medico).—To become a medical missionary it will be 
to apply to the Foreign Missionary Society in connection with 

us denomination, and the first step would naturally be to 
consult with the clergyman or minister of your church. 


M. R. (Thirsk).—1. No, we do not furnish the private addresses of writers 
2, We have very many regular girl readers older than yourself, and several 
take part in our competitions. Only those who really themselves rez 

ein the paper can now compete, Merely to read a brother's or 
sister's copy is not sufficient. 


J. W. (Parkhill).—Cannot undertake to recommend particular makers or 
dealers. Refer to the advertisements on the wrapper of our monthly 
parts and select for yourself. 


HAxpwRritixG.—If you use ruled paper you will be handicapped a certaia 
number of marks, but not disqualified. 

R. T. B.—Yes, that is probably the cause, as doubtless a mass of solder on 
the ferrotype plate would help to stop the vibration ; ulso look well to 
the various bearings, and see there is no looseness or jumping anywhere. 


S. H. P. J.—1. Certainly it is not at all necessary to tone prints in tle 
dark room! It would be rather hard to judge of the tones, we shonll 
think! 2, About half an hour ought to tone any gelatino-chloride paper. 
Most do it in less time. 


3 here is no tiller ; the rudders are hung on to the sternpost 
so as to swing freely, and work themselves asthe boat heels. Going to 
windward close you‘want no rudder; goiog more free with more sheet out 
you want a small rudder; when reaching you want a larger one, and s¢ 
‘on until you are dead before the wind, with the sheet full out and the sail 
at almost a right angle, when you want your heaviest rudder to counteract 
the leverage. Such rudders have been used in model-yacht racing for tle 
last forty years. 


G.8.—1. The white wood in Tunbridge ware is chestnut ; birch is fairly 
white and hard; holly is white and hard and works well, especially the 
American ‘white holly”; sycamore is white and soft and frequently 
used for inlaying, as it can be so easily shaped; and hawthorn is white 
with a yellow tint, but works well in the lathe and for all delicate 

tterns, 2. The other stuff is mother of pearl, and you simply bay the 
shells, We have seen very good work made out of ordinary oyster-shell 
ground down and cut into small strips. 

W. CREAMER.—AII our coloured plates of soldiers are out of print. The 
only coloured plates we sell separately are those for each volume at the 
completion of the volume, as announced in thelast number for September. 
These are eighteenpence a packet, but they are mostly cleared off in a fer 
months, 

Dnaren—You might find what yon want in Professor Beaumont’s 
“Woollen and Worsted Cloth Matufacture,” price 7s. 6d., publishel ty 
Whittaker & Co., 2 White Hart Street, Paternoster Square, 

Youxe INvENToR.—At any metal warehouse where they sell sheet brassand 
that sort of thing ; in London we should get it from Stanton’s in Shee 
Lane. 

A. 8, M.—There isa full list of trades and professions in the London Pos 
Office Directory, Look that through and take your choice. 
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CHAPTER VII.—KIDD'’S ADVENTURES—HE 
HIDES HIS GOLD—AVERY AND KIDD— 
HOW THEY DIED. 


“ T° begin with, then, the voyage was far 

longer and more tedious than any- 
one on board had reckoned on. They were 
becalmed over and over again, lying swel- 
tering on a heaving, windless sea, with a 
surface like molten lead, for weeks and 
weeks; they sprang a leak, which took a 
month to repair; they were caught in a 
tornado, and while thunder rolled and the 
lightning seemed to set the ship on fire 
from bowepst to binnacle, they were all 
but engulphed. Sails were tattered and 
torn, and yard-arms were splintered, and 
it was another long month before they 
could move onwards at a speedier rate 
than one knot an hour. Then there was 
the stormy Cape to double, with seas to 
ride over higher than there are anywhere 
else in the world. 

“Many months had now elapsed since 
they had left the lovely Cape de Verdes, 
but as yet it had not been their luck to 
fall in with a single prize. No wonder 
the men grumbled and growled; no 
wonder they became almost mutinous ; 
for remember they were but a rough lot 
at best. And provisions, and even water 
itself, were almost exhausted. 

“ But Kidd treated his men like children, 
and was never tired telling them of all the 
gold and jewels, and fighting and fun, that 
awaited them when they should reach 
Madagascar and storm the strongholds 
of the pirate kings. 

“ Alas! for the hopes with which they 
had been buoyed up. When they at last 
reached Madagascar, the natives flew to 
the hills and the woods. They dreaded 
fresh ill-treatment, murder and rapine. 
And every pirate ship was away at sea. 

“ As totheir palaces? Well, they were 
somewhere in those wild, dark forests. 
But where? Ah! the echoes from hill 
and mountain might answer where ! 

“Kidd had plenty of spirit. He was not 
@ man easily to let down his heart, so he 
landed with his men, and they procured 
all the provisions they could lay hands 
upon, and plenty of fruit, and then they 
filled their water-casks. 

“Having done all this, the Adventure 
once more set sail, and bore up for the 
coast of India. 

“ Four more months of such misery and 
wretchedness as we in our well-found 
ships know nothing of nowadays, and 
after reaching the Indian coast, nothing 
to reward them! Never a ship nor even 
rice-laden dhow that could be made a 
prize of | 

“The men murmured louder now than 
ever. The little flour they had left was 
filled with mites and maggots. The peas 
were half-eaten with weevils. The water 
was odorous and fulsome, and insects the 
most loathsome crept and crawled all over 
the slimy, damp, and leaky ship. 

“But fortune did favour them a little 
at last, and they seized a gold-laden 
Frenchman down on the African coast. 

“ The crew of the Adventure for a while 
ived in clover. But shortly things be- 
came as bad as ever, and now, as many 
of the richly laden vessels of the Great 
Mogul, one of the kings of India, passed 
them, the men became mutinous. 

“Why, they wanted to know, should 
Captain Kidd hesitate to attack these ? 
The Adventure was well armed, and her 
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crew were desperate, starving men. If he 
would not turn pirate, then, they told 
him candidly, he should walk the plank, 
and they themselves would choose 
another chief, and hoist the black flag 
with its dread emblems, the skull and 
cross-bones. 

“ Shortly after this Kidd found he could 
resist no longer, for, surrounded by his 
starving men, he was’ now hugging a 
coast that seemed a veritable paradise. 
Cattle grazed in the fields, grain waved 
yellow and white in the breeze, and the 
trees were laden to the earth with the 
most rich and tempting fruits. The die 
was cast. 

“ Kidd turned pirate ! 

“ Boats were landed; the natives, never 
dreaming of resisting, fled shrieking to 
the hills; and all the fair land, with its 
cattle, its grain, and its fruits, was at the 
mercy of these freebooters. 

“It is needless to say they helped 
themselves right eagorly. 

“There was mirth and song now on 
board the Adventure, and threats and ob- 
jurgations were heard no more. 

“Kidd now told his daring, desperate 
fellows that he would attack the Mogul’s 
richly laden ships as they came out of the 
Red Sea. 

“But lo! he found that these were under 
a convoy of English and Dutch ships of 
war. 

“ He hung around, however, till he at 
last managed to find a galleon that had 
dropped far behind the convoy. He was 
too late, though, in making the attack, and 
had to spread all sail and make good his 
escape. 

“Exasperated beyond measure, Kidd 
now determined to permit no qualms of 
conscience to stay his hand as soon asa 
chance presented itself. 

“He ran in once more towards the 
shore, and captured a native ship; and 
now we first hear of the cruelty of Kidd. 
The captain of this ship was an English- 
man, the mate a Portuguese; and finding 
nothing of value in the ship, but pre- 
suming that the gold was hidden some- 
where, Kidd had the two poor fellows 
twisted by the arms, and lashed and 
tortured until almost dead. Then he took 
them both off to the Adventure, and threw 
them as prisoners into the hold. 

“This conduct led to a desperate fight 
that lasted for five hours, between Kidd's 
ship and a Portuguese man-o'-war. Kidd 
had the worst of it, and was glad at last 
to sheer off. 

“ We next find him landing at a native 
village to revictual vi ef armis. In a 
fight that ensued, one of Kidd’s men was 
killed; then all the demon in the man's 
nature seemed to come uppermost, and 
he not only laid the village in ashes, but 
killed and tortured the poor inhabitants. 


“Kidd became deeply and still more 
deeply involved in crime and cruelty; 
for his next exploit was the capture of a 
ship richly freighted, and belonging to one 
of the allies of his country. 

“He took this ship, and sold her and 
her cargo for what they would fetch. 

“ But now it looks as if Kidd began to 
repent. The last captured ship he had 
logged as a Frenchman, because a native 
of France was on board. He still 
thought there was a chance for him of 
becoming reconciled with his king; and 
when, some weeks after resuming the 


cruise, a Dutch ship hove in sight, he 
resalutely refused to board and capture 
er. 

“ And now amutiny broke out in down- 
right earnest on board the Adventure. 

“*Go, then,’ shouted Kidd; ‘take the 
boats and board her. I shall not accom- 
pany you; but you shall never return. I 
will blow you out of the water sooner than 
you shall again place foot upon the decks 
of the Adventure.’ 

“ William Moore, a carpenter, advanced 
now, and calling his captain coward and 
blackguard, made as if he would strike 
him down. 

“It was then that Kidd did a deed of 
which he only repented once, and that 
once was all his life. Certainly the 
temptation was a strong one, and he was 
a fierce, bad-tempered man, so he seized 
a bucket, and with this struck the 
mutineer down. The man never spoke 
again. He lay at Kidd's feet on the deck, 
a bleeding, gasping, dying heap. 

“The mutiny was quelled, and the 
Dutch ship escaped. Not so fortunate, how- 
ever, was a fleet of Malabar boats that 
soon after hove in sight. They were 
ordered to lie-to on pain of being sunk, and 
were then robbed one by one. Kidd's 
next venture was a richly laden Portu- 
guese ship. After relieving this vessel of 
her gold and treasure, Kidd found him- 
self richer than he had been for many 
and many a day. 

“For over a month the Adventure 
cruised about without falling in with any- 
thing of value; but one bright morning, 
with just enough wind to raise a ripple 
on the water, the heart of every pirate on 
board beat high with glee, for just as the 
great red sun o’ertopped the waves uni- 
ting the Adventure to the distunt horizon 
with a broad ribbon of blood-red light, a 
cloud of canvas was seen down to lee- 
ward. She was s wealthy East India- 
man called the Queda Merchant, 
sailing under the guidance of an English- 
man. 

“Such a temptation was not to be re- 
sisted, for Kidd was e pirate now out-and- 
out. He had been driven to it, he told 
himself, by force of circumstances. A. 
cannon-ball across her bows gave to the 
Queda the gentle hint that she must 
lie-to. She needed no second bidding; 
aback went her mainyard, and soon Kidd 
himself and his lawless men had taken 
possession. 

“With scent ceremony the officers and 
crew, with the exception of a few who ex- 
pressed their willingness to throw in their 
lot with Kidd, were landed on the nearest 
shore-—that is, they were marooned. 

“The Queda was ao fine ship, the Ad- 
venture was now old and leaky ; so every - 
thing on board of her being transferred 
to the East Indiaman, the ‘blood-stained 
frigate was set alight, and towards night- 
fall her decks blew up; shortly after this, 
spluttering and hissing, like the evil thing 
she was, she sank in the waves and was 
seen no more. 

“Not counting the gold found on board. 
the Queda, the vessel and her cargo 
was valued at 70,000/. Cruising down 
the coast of Africa, in a month or six 
weeks’ time Kidd arrived off the coast of 
the lovely islund of Johanna. Here he 
fell in with a French ship. Well, here 
was a lawful prize, and our pirate soon 
captured and robbed her. 

“She was taken in tow and burned at 


sea, the crew being marooned, or set un 
shore, among the savages of Comoro.” 

Stefano paused for a short time, then 
resumed. 

“Boys,” he said, ‘according to these 
documents—and I see no reason why they 
should not be true and authentic—Kidd 
had now more gold than he knew what 
to do with, and he prepared a huge iron- 
bound cask. The gold and precious stoncs 
were put in bags, sealed and tarred. 
Then, with these precions burdens and 
one confidential servant, he landed on the 
boulder-covered beach of Johanna. It 
was a clear, moonlight night, almost as 
bright. indeed, as day. As soon as the 
well-laden boat rasped upon the shore, it 
was hauled up high and dry by the six 
men who had formed its crew. The eyes 
of these men were then blindfolded, and 
they were caused to carry the sacks 
and cask far away up into the bush. 
Here the cask and treasure were buried. 
The men were then re-blindfolded, and 
marched back tothe boat. Now,one man 
had been left to protect the cutter in case 
prowling savages might come around. 

@ was a youth of about nineteen, a 
German, called Marx a’ Bora, but among 
his messmates always styled ‘the Marquis.’ 

“ Now, although he knew that, if dis- 
covered, his life would be forfeited, he 
determined to see where that gold was 
hidden. 

“ And he did. 

“ He took all his bearings, too, and they 
are all written down here. Of these more 
anon. I have only to add, concerning this 
adventure, that it was the young man 
Marx who originally penned these lines, 
which were handed down till they found 
their way into the possession of our friend 
Fonzo, and finally "—here Stefano patted 
bis manuscript and looked smilingly 
around—“ finally, boys, into mine. 


“Well, lads, Kidd now bore up onco 
more for Madagascar; but I have a strange 
circumstance to relate. Mention was 
made of a confidential servant who went 
with Kidd to the burial of tho treasure. 
One dark night this man was stationed 
in the foretop to look out for lights. He 
was found next morning stabbed to the 
heart. It was an ugly sight to witness at 
sunrise onalovely day. For the man lay 
on his back, his head and arms hanging 
over the top, and his life-blood had poured 
down the mast, even to the deck, staining 
it a ghastly brown and red. Who did 
this awful deed? We can guess. 

“In these documents, boys, we next 
hear of Kidd hobnobbing and carousing 
with real or professional pirates—the very 
wretches he had been commissioned to 
destroy—at the forest-clad island of 
Madagascar. 

“This island, it seems, was at that time 
the home par excellence of the pirates, 
who numbered about fifteen hundred ; but 
their ships were constantly going to sea 
in quest of adventure, and almost every 
week one would return laden with silks 
and spices, food and wine, gold and jewels. 

“The captain of each piratical ship 
owned a castle and a plantation. The 
former was fortified, and usually built on 
an almost inaccessible rock, that could 
only be approached by one narrow wind- 
ing path. Here their harems were kept, 
and here they indulged in vices far too 
dreadful even to think about. By day, 
when sober enough, these pirate kings 
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visited their plantations, cultivated by 
the natives whom they had enslaved, or 
they fished and hunted, for the forests 
abounded in game of all kinds. 

“ But ever at night the terrible carousals 
commenced, and these were simply de- 
moniacal. 

“Even Kidd himself got sick of these 
doings after a time. Most of his crew 
had deserted, but he managed to find 
others ; and finally he sailed for the West 
Indies, carrying with him, mind you, 
further treasure to the tune of 40,0001, to 
say nothing of precious stones and pearls. 

“ After a long and terrible voyage, the 
Queda anchored in a little cove im one 
of the outlying Carribee islands. These 
islands were at that time the abode of 
savages and cannibals; but little cared 
Kidd. While here, according to Marx a’ 
Lora, he often went paddling around in a 
canoe. He was looking for a spot in 
which to hide his treasure. He seemed 
satisfied at last. This time it was a cave 
by the banks of a stream, a little way 
from the sea, but deeply buried in the 
forest. The same ceremonies were gone 
through as at Johanna, and Marx was 
once again a witnegs to the proceedings. 

“Marx states in this manuscript that it 
was at first his intention to desert her and 
to trust to chance to find a ship to transfer 
him and his booty to England. But the 
terrible character of the cannibal savages 
deterred him. 

“ But Kidd's doom was sealed. He had 
been declared a pirate, and forgiveness 
denied him, as had also a wretch of the 
name of Avery. This man was ten times 
more of a fiend than even Kidd. 

“The most extravagant stories were told 
and believed in England concerning this 
wretch's wealth and power: how, for ex- 
ample, he had boarded and looted a huge 
palleon belonging to the Great Mogul, on 

ard of which, fairest prize of all, was a 
beautiful princess ; how he had fallen in 
love with her at first sight, as they do on 
the stage or in silly stories; how the 
father had blessed them in true stagey 
style, and made Avery all but aking; and 
how he had a fleet at sea large enough to 
sweep from off the occan wave even the 
power and might of England itself. 

“ Avery's real story is somewhat as 
follows : He was brought up a rough sailor 
boy, then turned a smuggler while yet a 
lad, running his cargoes even as far as 
Peru. Verily, there were sailors in those 
days. Next we find him mate of the 
Duke, o ship hired by the Spaniards to 
protect their trade. The crew and cap- 
tain were English. But the skipper was 
given to drink and gambling. 

“Now, Avery was a cunning rogue, and 
determined to possess himself of this fine 
ship ; so he hired a score of cut-throats of 
all nationalities, in a South American port 
where the vessel then lay at anchor. 
They came alongside, and speedily, even 
mithons bloodshed, took possession of the 
ship. 

“The captain was at this time lying in- 
toxicated in his cabin. But when the 
ship got under way, the motion awoke 
him and he rang his bell. 

“Avery answered it, lounging in with 
the greatest sangfroid. 

“« What on earth is up with the ship?’ 
cried the captain, springing up. ‘ Answer 
me, mate, quick ! y 

“*You make a slight mistake, Gibson. 
I am not the mate, but captain of the 
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Duke. I and my brave followers have 
taken her, and are now at sea on our way 
to Madagascar to join the bold and 
the free!’ 

“This to me, sirrah!’ shouted tho 
skipper, flying towards Avery. 

“Avery put him in his chair with one 
hand—no very difficult task. 

“Don't be a fool, Gibson. For two 
pins I'd make you walk the plank; and I 
will, too, if you are saucy. Now listen; if 
you care to join us, you may. [’ll make 
you cook’s mate if you keep sober.’ 

“* Villain!” 

“ Avery laughed. 

“Or if you'd like to be put on shore, 
I'll give you a boat, and be precious 
glal to rid myself of such ao silly old 
rapscallion.’ 

“ «TN have the boat.’ 

“*So you shall, dear.’ 

“The boat was called away, and Gibson 
and most of the crew went with her, 
seven remaining, however, and becoming 
pirates. 

“Arrived at Madagascar, Avery found 
two other piratical creft to join him, and 
together they went cruising away to the 
north, 

“Some time after this, a galleon was , 
seized on the Arabian coast. She war, 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and so greasy. 
was the treasure that came into the ~ 
possession of Avery and his cut-throat . 
associates, that they hardly knew what 
to do with all their wealth. It was 
finally all put on board the Duke for 
extra safety. 

“Now listen! In the darkness of the 
night, Avery gathered his villainous crew. 
around him, and proposed running off 
with the ship and all the treasure. 

“This they did, and sailed for America. 
Here the Duke was sold, and the gold 
was divided ; but, thief that he was, Avery 
had retained all the diamonds. 

“Tll-luck dogged his footsteps from that . 
hour. He worked his passage to Bristol, 
where he was robbed by sharpers of 
everything. 

“The wealthy pirate was now a beggar,.. 
supplicating for alms from door to door at 
Plymouth. He seemed utterly cowed an@ 
broken-hearted. 

“One day in winter, a small farmer on - 
the outskirts of the town entered his 
wood-shed, and noticed there what he took 
for a bundle of rags; but the snow had 
drifted in under the door and almost 
covered it. On raking down the drift, he 
started to see two naked, red, cut and 
bleeding feet. Next momert a human 
form sat bolt upright—a pale, haggard 
face, wildly staring eyes. 

“*T did not kill her! 
her!’ 

“The words were screamed rather than 
spoken; then Avery—for it was he—fell 
back, dead. 


I did not kilt 


“Even a worse fate was Kidd’s. He 
was tried, condemned, and hanged. 

“His body hung in chains, and there 
remained for years, a terror and warning, 
let us hope, to evildoers.” 

“ And,” said Sidney, “had Kidd buried 
all his treasure at that Carribec cannibal 
island?" 

“No,” said Stefano. “From all ac- 
counts, a large portion of it is still to be 
found on the banks of the North River, 
near New York.” 

(To be, continued.) 
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THE -FINDER OF THE 


T six on the following morning, a small 
steam-launch, with the crimson flag 
and White Elephant of Siam waving 
jauntily at her stern, was seen skimming 
lightly up the Me-Nam; and as_ she 
passed the landing-place in front of the 
American Consulate—upon which a single 
figure stood looking out over the broad 
brown stream—she blewher whistle thrice, 
and Jack Postlethwaite (for this solitary 
watcher was no other than he) replied to 
the signal with a lusty shout of ‘“ Good- 
bye, Daddy!” 

The Consul had indeed started upon 
that memorable voyage of which no one 
(be himself least of all) could foresee the 
end; and Jack, apart from his natural 
disappointment ut missing so splendid a 
chance of new scenes and new adventures, 
felt his heart heavy with a strange fore- 
boding of evil, which was destined to 
prove only too prophetic. 

“Don’t be anxious about him, Jack,” 
said a clear voice behind him, as Josephine 
Wrightwell waved her handkerchief after 
the departing boat; “he'll be all right 
with Prince Dewan and the guard, you 
know, and you'll soon have him back 
again.” 

“And in the meantime,” added good 
Mrs. Van Cruller’s cheery voice, “ we 
must just make you as snug here as we 
ean till your father comes back. I’m 
very glad he agreed to it, for, though 
Captain Hope's going to act as Consul 
while he's away, yet he'll only be there in 
the day-time, and at night you'd be left all 
alone, and I guess you’d have got horridly 
moped. Now, I’ll just tell you what you 
do: you come right along and help 
‘strengthen the position,’ as my Jake 
says. He and Mr. Bradstreet are hard at 
work upon it already.” 

This was a suggestion after Jack’s own 
heart. Here was something worth living 
for, indeed! He had only left school a 
few months before—he had been but a 
few weeks in the East, for the first time 
in his life—and already he was involved 
in the complications of a conspiracy as 
formidable as the Gunpowder Plot, and 
assisting in the defence of a public office 
against an impending rebellion (perhaps 
even an actual revolution) which would 
live for ever in history, and might possibly 
preserve his own name in the same way ! 

This was “ something like”; and our 
hero’s downcast face grew radiant as he 
followed his hostess up the garden towards 
the house. 

Just in front of the river-face of the 
Consulate, he found Mr. Bradstreet and 
General Van Cruller employed in directing 
the operations of a large gang of native 
workmen, who were digging a deep trench 
parallel with the side of the house, while 
a number of drain-pipes, strewn upon the 
turf along the edge of this ditch, seemed 
to show what purpose it was intended to 
serve. 

At first sight, indeed, it was not quite 
apparent how the making of a drain 
could help to fortify the Consulate, unless, 
indeed, it were meant to do duty as a 
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CHAPTER XIIIl.—UP THE GREAT RIVER. 


moat likewise, in which case it would 
have to be left open. But Jack—as 
shrewd a lad as ever Marlborough sent 
forth—quickly perceived that this seem- 
ingly unaccountable proceeding was really 
the best mode of defence, in every way, 
which his American hosts could have 
adopted. 

The ditch was being sunk just outside 
a strong trellis-work of bamboos as thick 
as @ man’s wrist, over which had been 
trained a mass of tropical creepers of the 
briar species, so thickly as to conceal it 
altogether. This hedge completely en- 
circled the house, with the exception of 
the one opening left for the great gate; 
and were the ditch carried round it like- 
wise at the same depth that it had already 
attained (which was fully equal to the 
height of a tall man) the farther side of 
the trench, and the three-foot hedge that 
rose above it, would confront any assailant 
with a barrier fully nine feet high, covered 
with a mass of briars too damp to burn, 
too supple to cut, and bristling with spiky 
thorns as strong and sharp as a knife; 
and all these obstacles would have to be 
surmounted in the teeth of a close and 
deadly fire from ambushed marksmen, 
whom the intertwined boughs would 
completely hide from sight. And, to 
crown all, even the ever-present spies of 
the formidable Duke P’hra See Prisadang 
(who was now Prime Minister in his 
rival's stead) could tind nothing suspicious 
in the digging of a drain by several 
dozens of native labourers in open day- 
light, where everyone who passed could 
see and report upon the work. 

Jack was lost in admiration of a device 
at once so simple and so comprehensively 
effectual; and when, a little later, he 
found himself alone with the two amateur 
engineers, he expressed his delight un- 
stintedly. : 

“Well,” replied Mr. Bradstreet, “I 
always find it the best way of dealing 
with a thorough rogue to be perfectly 
straightforward; and there’s no law in 
this country against digging a drain, any- 
how, when you’ve a mind to. At best I 
can't muster more than just enough men 
to defend the house itself; and it would 
be sheer foolery to try and hold that bi, 
wall around the grounds, which woul 
need a hundred men at least to defend it 
properly. I reckon I’ll just run this drain 
along as smart as I can, and when you 
come back from the palace to-night, you'll 
likely find that it’s going ahead.” 

Nothing in all this impressed the lad 
so much as the perfect composure of his 
four friends (women and men alike) who 
knew well that death in its worst form 
was already gaping to devour them all. 
Chatty, cheery, self-possessed, and even 
merry beneath the deepening shadow of 
the grave, they seemed equally free from 
any sign of anxiety and any tinge of that 
swaggering and ostentatious defiance of 
death which stamps the heroes of tenth- 
rate romances. Instead of defying the 
danger, they appeared to ignore its very 
existence; and Jack, cool and brave as 
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he was, inwardly owned that he had 
never seen a finer instance of the quiet 
heroism which the cruel scoff of Voltaire 
so aptly defined as “doing its duty because 
it knows no better.” 

At supper that night it was just the 
same thing. All four were just as blithe 
and chatty as ever, and there was ne 
false ring in the hearty laugh that arose 
when Jack told them how Prince Suri- 
wongse had asked him that afternoon 
whether, when there was a change of 
Ministry in England, the beaten Ministers 
were not all beheaded on the spot, and 
their heads sent to the Queen! 

“Well, these Siam folks do have fanny 
notions of their own!” cried Mrs. Van 
Cruller, with her little chirping laugh. 
“Fancy poor old Gladstone’s head 
brought to the Queen on a tray, like a 
plate of biscuits, directly the Con- 
servatives got in, or Lord Salisbury 
loafing around with the scalps of half a 
dozen Irish members pinned to his coat! 
But, after all, I guess that’s pretty 
much how they fix things out here 
themselves!” 

“That’s so,” said Bradstreet, “and I 
only wonder they didn't fix the Kalla- 
home that way; I'll be bound our friend 
the Duke (bless him!) would have done 
it in a minute if he could.” 

“ But surely,” put in Jack, “you don't 
think the King really took that poor 
fellow for a traitor just because a glass of 
water happened to choke him!" 

“ Well, the King himself has had a good 
civilised education, and he believes in 
that foolery just as little as you do; but 
then, you see, he lives among men who 
do believe in it; and if the Kallahome 
believes in it himself (as very likely he 
does) his choking like that would be a 
pretty strong proof that he felt conscious 
of being guilty. Anyhow, it speaks well 
for this present King that he only 
banished the man; for the last King, or 
the one before that, would have beheaded 
him without thinking twice about it.” 


When Jack returned from the palace 
on the evening of the following day, he 
found Josephine sitting alone under the 
trees of the garden, writing away as if 
for a wager. 

“ Another letter to the Comet, Jo?” 
cried he, as he came up. 


“No, I'm ‘dropping into poetry’ for 
once, like Dickens's friend, Mr. Wegg,” 
laughed his adopted sister. “Some of 


the New York magazines have taken a 
oraze for writing ballads (or ballades, as 
they call them now) in the old-English 
style and I’m just making fun of them 
a bit.” 

“Serve ‘em right!" said the boy 
emphatically. “I had quite enough of 
’em at the first school I was at, where we 
used to have to learn them by heart for our 
rep. (repetition). There was always a lot 
about ‘good red gold,’ and ‘ gay ladyes,’ 
and ‘dapple grey steeds,’ and all that 
sort of g; and every knight had a 
‘bright. brown sword’ (more shame for 
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him, if that meant that he let it get 
rusty), and every second verse went 
something like this: 


“He mounted himself on hit good grey steed, 
And her on her fair pal frep, 
And slung his bugle about his neck, 
And roundly they rode away." 


“You've got tho style pretty pat, 
cortainly," snid the young lady; ‘ but 
my vorsion ia more liko the specimen 
which Dr. Johnson (who wasn't very 
fond of the old ballads, I fancy) brought 
out as a fair sample of them, You 
remember it ? — 


“<The tender infant, meek and mild, 
Fell down upon a stone: 
The marae took up the squealing child, 
But still the chill squeated ons” 


“Tet's hoar your ballad, then, do!" 
cried Jack engerly ; and the young poetess 
began as follows: 


“THE KNIGHT AND THE SAUSAGE. 
A BALLADE OF THE OLDEN TIME 
“The Knight he mounted his good grey steed, 
And bobliy he rede to the town, 
Ant he whistled thrice for his butcher wight 
(His name waa William Brown}. 
“+ Now draw thy knife, thou buteher loon, 
And whet its blade so wile, 
And cut mea pound of the sausage-meat 
That hath no dog inside!" 
“The butcher ho whetted hiv bright brown blade, 
Aut he aatd, * Whate'er betide, 
I have out thee a merry Fnglish pound, 
Aud it hath no dog inside !* 
4 The Knight in his pocket he thrust the meat 
(For which he forgot to pay), 
Aud be sling hie bngle abou 
Awd roundly he rode away, 
“Hut scarcely had he rhiden a mile, 
A mile forth of the town, 
Whon all the doge in that part of the world 
Came galloping over the down, 
For the wind was high, and their scent was keea, 
And she aausage smell was strong, 
Aud they knew the mck of their kinsman slain, 
Aud tervely they came along. 
* And one made a snatch at bis coat Yebind, 
And one at his knew before : 
His goodly raiment from off his back 
In tnaitorons wise they tore. 


pis neck, 


“* Ry the wood rel nose my father bore,” 
Quoth the Knight in wrath and pain, 
*Tt came from the dogs, did that aausace—and now 
y the dogs it hath gone again! 


The steal lashal out ‘mid the yelling rout, 
‘The Knight spurred stoutly on; 
Bus tong ere he came to his castle gate, 


The sausage it all was gone ! 


*<Grameny 1 he mid, as he wiped his brow, 
*T row by the Bruce's heart, 
The very nect sausage that ever T hay: 
Shall come in the butcher's cart!" 


Jack's delight knew no bounds: and he 
was just impressing upon the writer that 
she must “ mind and keep a copy for him 
whenever it came ont.” when one of the 
native servants of the Consulate was seen 
crawling up to them on all-fours, with a 
letter in his hand. 
ht!" cried the boy gleefully, 
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“here's some news from my father 
already ; I didn’t expect to hear anything 
of him for another week yet. Let’s see 
what he says.” 

And, opening the letter, he began to read 


aloud : 
“ Ayuthia, Oct. 14, 1883, 


“My dear Boy,—I haveachance of send- 
ing this off sooner than I expected, for 
by good luck there's a steam-launch just 
starting down the river with despatches 
for the King, which will carry my letter 
too. 

“Well, here we are at the end of our 
first stage, seventy miles higher up the 
river, in the old capital of Siam. You 
remember I told you how the Burmese 
destroyed Ayuthia when they overran 
Siam last century, and how the Siamese 
king, instead of restoring it, built a new 
capital close to the sea,* just like Peter 
the Great building St. Petersburg to take 
the place of inland Moscow. 

“It is still a pretty large town, but with 
very little life in it since the Court went 
away from it to Bankok. The native huts 
are all huddled together along the river- 
bank, as if they were elbowing each other 
into the water, over which many of them 
hang all askew, as though in the very act 
of tumbling in; and you can’t imagine 
anything grimmer or drearier than the 
sight of these old ruined temples, all 
gapped and roofless, with trees growing 
through their mouldering walls, and 
bushes and creepers twining over them so 
thickly that very often you can see nothing 
but a crumbling turret or a broken cupola 
peering out above the tangle like the Sleep- 
ing Beauty’s Palace. 

“ Talking of palaces, the one here is the 
most dismal sight of all. It's so seldom 
inhabited now, that no one takes any 
trouble to keep it in order; and with its 
cracked ceilings, its walls green with 
damp, its courtyard littered with heaps of 
fallen stones, and its ornaments all faded 
and discoloured, it looks much more like 
atombthanapalace. In the great throne- 
room, where the envoys of Louis x1v. 
were presented to the reigning King of 
Siam, the white canopy over the throne is 
all torn and moth-eaten, and the throne 
itself so decayed and tumble-down that I, 
for one, wouldn't care to risk sitting down 
on it. Inone corner I saw a chink in the 
wall pasted over with a torn sheet of the 
Illustrated London News ; but the paper 
was 80 black with dust and cobwebs that 
I could hardly make ont the name. 

“ As to our voyage up the river, there's 
not very much to be said about it. Idon't 
think you'd have been much attracted by 
the scenery, which consisted chiefly of 
low, wet rice-fields, looking wofully dreary 
under the pouring rain—for it poured 
almost all the way up, as one might expect 
at this season.t Right in the middle of 


© Bankok is fifteen miles above the Paknam Forts, 
which guant the moath of the river. 

{The rainy soasou in Siam is nearly the same as that 
of India, 


one of the lowest and wettest of all, I 
espied one of the native wooden houses, 
which had been stranded there by a flood, 
and tipped over on one side so that the 
door couldn't open ; but it didn’t seem to 
matter much to the people inside, who 
were scrambling backwards and forwards 
through one of the windows, just like bees 
coming out of a hive! Colonel St. Foix 
said it looked like a picture of the drying 
up of the Deluge, and the animals coming 
out of the ark; and, upon my word, he 
wasn’t far wrong. 

“ As for our boat, it’s very comfortably 
fitted up, and well provided in every way; 
but it has one great drawback. The 
Siamese, being a small race, build their 
‘house-boats ’ to suit their own height, 
and the result is that this precious craft 
of ours is not high enough to let an ordinary 
man stand upright! Even the Colonel, 
small as he is, touches the ceiling with 
his head! and as for me, I’ve got such a 

ain in my neck from this constant stoop- 
ing, that every now and then I have too 
out and stand on the open bow in the rain, 
to relieve myself by a good stretch! 

“ As soon as we got here, the Governor 
of Ayuthia came to ‘lay himself at the 
feet’ of Prince Dewan (which he did quite 
literally, by falling flat on his nose in the 
dirt), and showed his loyalty by sending us 
8 large supply of provisions, chiefly eg:s 
and fish. But as it’s the fashion here to 
keep eggs till you cansmell them across the 
river, and fish till they run races on the 
table, the Colonel and I contented our- 
selves with the scent of these dainties, 
without venturing to taste them; { and 
we gave all our share to our native crew, 
who thought us wonderfully kind—not the 
first time, [ daresay, that people have been 
called generous for giving away what they 
couldn't use ! 

“ This evening I’ve had quite ajob of it 
to keep the Colonel from going to sketch 
some of these ruined temples. They're 
perfect nests of snakes and panthers (and 
robbers, too, by all accounts), but he didn’t 
care a straw for that ; so then I told him 
he'd be left behind if he tried it, for we 
were to start again in a very few hours— 
and he shut up at once. 

“ Remember me kindly to all the good 
folks at the Consulate. I hope to have 
something more interesting to tell you 
next time; but as yet, I'm sorry to say, 
we've not had a single adventure. 

“Your affectionate father, 
“C. PosTLETHWAITE.” 


This final regret was wholly superfluous. 
Not merely was the Consul about to enter 
upon the most startling experience of his 
whole life, but Jack himself was on the 
eve of an adventure to which all that he 
had yet had were as nothing. 


{The same alarminz compliment was paid b 
Governor to Mra Ker and myself, when w 
Ayuthia in the Second King’s stcam-launch.—D. 


(To be continued.) 


't is more than fifteen years ago that the 
adventure befel me that I am now going 
to relate. The ship in which I had the 
honour to serve was stationed on the coast 
of one of the South American Republics—we 
were ordered down there in consequence of a 
tevolution in the country. An important 
coast town had been captured by one of the 
rival Presidential parties, the Treasury 
cleaned out, and, what affected our interests 
more, the British Consulate was sacked and 
the Consular archives and property carried 
off into the mountains. After ordinary 
diplomatic methods had failed, we bombarded 
the old Spanish fort and drove the rebel 
troops, as we called them, out of the town 
into the mountains and woods slong the 
coast line. Still the missing property was 
not returned, and for several months we re- 
mained on the coast organising a blockade, 
but without effecting our object. 

We found it very slow, these weary days, 
as leave was out of the question, and anything 
to break the monotony of our existence was 
heartily welcomed. 

One afternoon we were lying quietly at 
anchor off a low spit of land, fringed by 
cocoanut and tropical trees, keeping a good 
look-out for boats or men. We had been at 
sea for several days previously, and were 
enjoying a rest. 

Most of the ward-room officers were in 
their mess, reading, playing chess, etc., when 
@ message came from our captain to ask if 
any officers would like to volunteer for some 
special service ashore, and if so to send their 
names up by the marine orderly. All present 
at once complied with his request. In a few 
minutes a message came down to say that 
two officers would be sufficient, and that my- 
self and a brother officer had been selected, 
and our presence requested in the cabin. We 
both complied with this, and in a few minutes 
found ourselves in the captain’s presence, 
wondering what we were wanted for. 

Captain X. soon informed us of the duty 
required. He told us that information had 
just been received by him that the Consular 
property had been secreted by the raiders in 
a hut near the summit of a woody mountain, 
then abeam of us, and four or five miles in- 
land. He explained that he wished us to 
land that night at dusk, disguised and well 
armed, and make the best of our way to the 
spot, avoiding the armed parties of hostile 
soldiers that occupied the district. He told 

us it was quite voluntary and a service of 
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A NIGHT OF DANGER. 


By Commanper B. Sr. G. DEANE, B.N. 


danger; and if after knowing what was re- 
quired of us we wished to withdraw, we 
could do go. My friend and myself, though 
not much liking the part of playing the spy, 
which was pretty much what was required of 
us, had no intention of going back from our 
resolve, and we left the cabin to make the 
necessary preparations, part of which con- 
sisted in the acquisition of a “ plover call,” 
which we were to use to attract the attention 
of those on board to the fact that we had 
arrived abreast of the ship and wanted a beat 
off during the night. 

Night drew on, dark and cloudy, and, 
dressed in our oldest clothes, each armed 
with two revolvers, we silently pulled in with 
muffled oars, under the darkest shadows of 
the land. We disembarked, and, taking a 
bee-line for the wished-for mountain, we 
entered the cocoa-nut wood, and made our 
way in Indian file slowly and carefully, 
stopping to listen to any unusual sound. 
Twice wa almost stumbled on parties of 
armed men, once nearly on top of a group 
round a fire; we were only a few yards distant, 
and could distinctly see the dark firelit faces 
through the long reeds and grasses. They were 
evidently keeping a bad look-out, as, had they 
been on the alert, they must have heard us ; 
and we knew that if caught, our lives would 
not have been worth much, and a few minutes 
would probably have seen us suspended to the 
nearest tree. However, we had time to stop, 
and slowly retrace our steps round theencamp- 
ment, and again move in the direction of the 
wished-for goal. We depended on the stars 
to direct our movements : they providentially 
came out shortly after we landed. After 
several hours’ hard tussle through the jungle 
and woods, we at length saw the mountain 
before us, and, coming across a small path that 
evidently led somewhere, we cautiously pro- 
ceeded. The path led straight up the moun- 
tain, and through dense woods. Atlength, near 
the summit, a clearing was reached ; and we 
both felt that we would soon know something 
and reach the object of our enterprise. 

We had hardly got through the clearing 
when the moon rose over the tall cocoa- 
nut trees, and by its light we saw a palmetto 
thatched cottage or hut in the centre of 
the enclosure. Not a sound was heard or 
leaf stirred ; we were often almost startled 
by the noise of the brushwood that crackled 
under our feet, but “ onward’? was the 
word, and we approached the hut, crawl- 
ing on our hands and knees. We found it 
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built on a slight eminence; to get to it a 
prostrate log had to be crossed over a dyke 
or ditch. My friend leading was cautiously 
creeping over it saddle fashion, when it 
cracked under his weight, and with con- 
siderable noise he fell into the ditch be- 
neath. 

At that instant the silent woods resounded 
with strange noises, and dark objects swooped 
down about us. We both drew our revolvers, 
and waited for our expected assailants, with 
our hearts in our mouths, but none came. We 
soon realised that all the noises emanated 
from a large number of fowls of different 
kinds that had been roosting in the tall 
palms, and evidently came down for food. 
We breathed easier, and felt inclined to laugh 
at our mistake. The fowls, however, showed 
us one thing—that was, the probability of the 
owners of the clearing being absent. We 
then proceeded to the hut, listened, opened 
the door and entered; there was no human 
occupant ; we rammaged the premises, broke 
open several boxes, and at length were 
rewarded by finding under a pile of grass 
mats a large hide valise, which contained 
the documents and property we were in 
search of. It was rather anxious work 
reading and noting the contents by the aid 
of matches, which we struck and carefully 
shaded from the possible view of outsiders; 
we took a few apparently important docu- 
ments, and as soon as possible retraced our 
steps slowly and carefully as before. 

Our return journey to the coast was marked. 
by similar episodes to the former. Once we 
came face to face with one of the pickets. My 
companion put a pistol to his head, and got 
him to drop his “ Machita,”’ or sword-knife. 
The poor soldier looked terribly frightened, 
and for a moment we stood hardly knowing 
what to do; we, however, both agreed, as we 
were close to the shore, to spare the man’s 
life, as he had no fire-arms. 

For my own part, I could not bear the idea 
of taking a fellow-creature’s existence away 
in cold blood, so we let him go, redoubled our 
speed, and soon after found ourselves abreast 
the ship, gave the appointed signal, and a 
boat coming swiftly in, we were glad enough 
to find ourselves safe and sound on board 
once more, just in time, as the bright streaks 
in the eastern sky denoted that the dawn was 
breaking. We were tired and overstrained 
with the events of the night, but thankful 
to the good Lord Who had watched over 
and protected us in our strange adventure. 


Se eS 


NE time when we were at the diggings, 
Jem and I, we had occasion, as we often 
had, to get assistance to finish off a claim, 
and a notice was left with Johnny Allsorts 
at the store on the Creek to the effect that 
there was ‘“‘ A man wanted, at such and such 
a place, at 12. a week and tucker, to help, 
ete.” 
We had several applications, and selected 
8 tall, lanky, but wiry-looking fellow about 
twenty, who said his name was Potts, and 
that he was ‘“‘a native,” which he certainly 
was—of somewhere, if not of the colony. 
However, that did not matter, and was no 
concern of oura ; we wanted him to assist in 
getting up the headings and to make himself 


POTHANGER AND THE SNAKE. 


By Dr. W. T. GReENg, F.z.3., 
Author of “Jem and I,” ete, 


useful, which Iam bound to say he did to 
our satisfaction while the job lasted. He 
had his meals with us and slept in a small 
tent of his own, which he had moved over 
from an adjoining gully when we engaged 
him. He was not encumbered with posses- 
sions, for that tent, one blanket, a pick and 
shovel, and a billy and pannikin constituted 
his entire impedimenta —but I forget, he had 
a dog. 

Yes, Potts had a dog, to which he was in- 
debted for many things, and a most extra- 
ordinary-looking animal it was. 

About the size of a colley, but with a 
thicker head and much shorter hair, which 
was black in colour, the animal had a mere 


stump of a tail, about four inches long, which 
curled over its back in the most absurd 
fashion ; while of its ears one, the right, 
stuck straight up, and the other hung down, 
partially concealing the eye on the same 
side— a peculiarity that gave the creature the 
appearance of perpetually winking. 

It was a sharp enough dog, and death on 
‘possums and bandicoots, but, unlike my 
* Juno,” had no dread of snakes, which it 
seemed to confound with the lizards that 
swarmed in the locality. 

Jem roared the first time he saw the brute 
with its ridiculous wink, at which the dog’s 
owner seemed to be a little put out, and 
began to expatiate on the qualities of 
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the beast —how game it was, and how faithful, 
and so on, making in praise of it the longest 
speech I ever heard him utter. 

One of us then asked what was the dog’s 
name, and when we heard it we laughed 
louder than ever, it seemed such a curious 
one— Pothanger ! 

“But why Pothanger?” asked Jem, 
wiping his eyes, which his laughter had 
filled with tears, “Why Pothanger? Ha! 
ha! ha!” 

As I have remarked on a previous occasion, 
it did not take very much to excite our 
merriment in those days, and really the 
name and the appearance of the dog, as Jem 
said in extenuation, were “enough to make 
a cat laugh.” 

We were not long in discovering that 
there was full justification for the creature's 
name, for I never saw such a hanger on toa 
pot in all my life. The way it would Jick 
one out was a marvel! But the manner in 
which it would stand and watch one that 
was on the fire was truly comical to behold. 

Directly it saw me--for I generally did the 
cooking—take hold of a pot or saucepan, that 
dog would bound to its feet, cock its head to 
one side, and the drooping ear would make 
frantic efforts to raise itself, while the 
straight one would stand more rigid!y erect 
than ever. 

Then you would see a tremor beginning at 
the tip of the animal's nose and gradually 
working its way down to the tail. until the 
entire dog was quivering all over like some- 
one in the ague; then the jaws would open 
and shut at regular intervals of about a 
minute, and the end of the tongue would be 
protruded for an instant; but by degrees the 
spasmodic movement of the jaws would 
become more frequent, until at last they 
were incessant, and Pothanger would then 
dance round the fire like one of the Desert 
Dervishes we read about, and short sharp 
barks uttered at frequent intervals would 
testify to its excitement, which culminated 
in a roll over and a piercing howl that was 
more like a scream as soon as the pot was 
removed from the fire. 

Then, directly it was emptied of its con- 
tents and placed on the ground that dog’s 
nose was in it, no matter if it was nearly 
red-hot, for the animal cared, apparently, as 
little for fire as the fabulous salamander, and 
in a marvellously short time the pot, or pan, 
was cleared of every trace of its recent con- 
tents and ready again for use after merely 
tinsing. 

“Did you teach it all that?” inquired 
Jem of the dog’s owner after we had witnessed 
the performance for the first time. 

The man shook his head. ‘ Picked up,” he 
replied sententiously, for he was slow of 
speech, and seldom used more words than 
were absolutely necessary in replying to a 
question, while he very seldom asked one or 
spoke unless spoken to. 

“T say, Potts, if that’s your name,’’ I said 
to him one day, when asking him something, 
and he shook his head. 

“ Not name,” he returned ; *‘ does as well: 
comes from dawg.” 

“The dog! How’s that ?’' inquired Jem, 

“ Dawg, Pothanger,” replied our help; 
“fellows called me Potts. What’s odds?” 
And he grinned. 

“What's your real name?” we asked, but 
he only grinned more, and mutely declined to 
say; but it was no business of ours, and we 
continued to call him “ Potts” to the close 
of our acquaintance. 

“One day, as I was preparing the dinner, 
there was a sudden commotion among the 
dogs—ours, that isto say, for Pothanger was 
at its post—and they all made for a clump of 
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brushwood a couple of hundred yards or so 
from the hut, which they commenced to 
“beat” in a way that indicated business on 
their part. 

“Oh! let them alone!’’ I exclaimed, as 
Jem, who had been reading on the shady 
side of our dwelling, got up and was about to 
follow the dogs. 

“It’s a bandicoot,” he said. 

“ Well, if it is,” Ireplied ; “ there's enough 
of them without your help, and I like to 
watch them hunting on their own account. 
Are they not in earnest, though?” as the 
dogs raced round the clump of brushwood 
and occasionally leaped over it in their eager- 
ness to reach their quarry. 

“ Allright,” replied Jem good-humouredly, 
as he resumed his seat and plunged again 
into his book. 

All at once a change came over the scene. 
The dogs beat a hasty retreat, and stood 
watching from a little distance, and from the 
way old Juno curled up her lips, displaying 
her formidable rows of white teeth, and 
tucked her tail tightly in between her hind 
legs, I knew what the creature was that they 
had been hunting. 

“It’s a snake!’ I called out ; and scarcely 
had the words passed my lips than Pot- 
hanger, untrue for once to its name, was off 
like a shot, leaving its dear pot to take care 
of itself, and plunged right into the middle 
of the clump of brushwood, from which iv 
almost immediately emerged, rump foremost, 
dragging with it, as I thought, an immense 
snake by the head; but I soon perceived that 
it was the reptile that had pinned the other, 
and was holding on to the dog's nose, while 
the yells of the latter were pitiful. 

Our man heard them, and rushed to the 
rescue. In vain Jem and I shouted to him to 
be careful. He seized the snake, tore it from 
the dog’s nose, and dashed it on the ground 
with such violence that its back was broken ; 
and it lay powerless where it fell, its black 
tongue darting rapidly to and fro and its tail 
quivering in futile attempts to get away. 

“Whew!” exclaimed Jem. “I hope it 
hasn’t bitten you, Potts!” for the latter, 
instead of taking hold of the reptile by the 
neck, had grasped it by the middle, and I had 
distinctly seen it squirm round as he had 
held it for a second over his head before he 
dashed it to the ground. 

“ Hope not,” replied Potts, as he crushed 
the head of the formidable-looking serpent 
beneath the heel of his heavy boot. 

“Hope not,” and he carefully examined 
both his hands. 

Suddenly he uttered an exclamation, and 
rushed over to me, holding his left hand 
firmly grasped in his right, with the little 
finger of the former separated from the others 
as far as possible. 

He had turned very pale, and seemed as if 
he were about to faint ; and as I looked at his 
finger, which he had thrust almost into my 
face, I noticed some little marks on it, as if 
he had pricked it with a thorn; but I knew, 
and so did he, poor fellow! what it really 
was; and it is no wonder he was scared, for, 
according to the belief prevalent in the bush, 
he had not many more minutes to live. 

“Jem!” I shouted, and my partner came 
running across to where we stood. 

“ Bitten 2?’ he inquired. 

“Bitten,” replied Potts, holding out his 
finger. “Chop off,’ he added, as he laid it 
down on the stump of a tree that served us 
for a block. 

We knew that, desperate as it seemed, that 
was the only sure remedy in such a case; 
and so, taking hold of the poor fellow’s wrist 
to steady it, Jem raised the cleaver for an 
instant, and then brought it down on the 


block with a thud that made me feel sick. 
Potts and his finger had been ceparated for 
ever. 

How the stump bled! But I tore a strip 
off my shirt, which was made of stout twilled 
calico, wound it loosely round Potts’s wrist, 
and by means of a piece of stick screwed it 
up tight until it made as good a tourniquet 
as could be desired, for the flow of blood was 
immediately stanched. 

“ What's to be done now?" I asked, as I 
looked at the poor, white, severed finger 
lying on the block. 

“ Better go to the doctor at the camp,” 
suggested Jem. But Potts was in no con- 
dition to go so far, at least alone, so we each 
of us took him under one arm, and, not 
without some little difficulty, got him to the 
township, which was rather more than a 
mile from our place. 

The surgeon examined the finger, which I 
had taken the precaution to bring with me 
wrapped in a piece of paper, and when he 
had turned it about expressed his opinion 
that we had done the right thing. “He'd 
have been dead by now if you hadn’t,” and 
Potts himself was quite of the same opinion. 

The surgeon then proposed to remove the 
stump of the little finger, as well as what he 
called the metacarpal bone, which, he said, 
was then useless, and would only be in the 
way. 

Potts agreed, nodding his head to express 
his acquiescence, but shaking it vigorously 
when the surgeon proposed to give him 
chloroform. 

I never saw anything more plucky in my 
life! He sat as stiff as if he had been carved 
out of stone while Doctor Singleton cut and 
hacked him, and did not evea wince! But 
when the job was ended—and it took a good 
little time to do, or at least so I thought—and 
the hand was put up ina quantity of pre- 
pared gauze over the strapping, he said. as 
coolly as possible, “ Thanks. How much ?” 
and took his purse out of his pocket with his 
other hand. 

Clearly Potts was no coward, though he 
did turn pale and almost fainted when he 
found that he had been bitten by the snake. 
And the pain must have been quite insignifi- 
cant—at least in comparison with. what he 
suffered during the operation. But he had 
thought he was bound to die at first, and 
that was what upset him. 

On our way home Jem and I were too 
much overcome to talk, and, as Potts never 
indulged in that way, our return journey was 
made in silence, which was only broken, as 
we drew up to the hut, by an exclamation 
from the latter, “ Poor old Pothanger !” 

It was very pathetic! We none of us 
doubted the fate of that poor beast, which, 
with all its faults and failings, we could ill 
spare, and Jem and I repeated its epitaph— 
“ Poor old Pothanger!"’ 

I was not surprised to see the animal lying 
on its back before the remains of the fire, 
which had burned itself out during our 
absence, its four legs stuck up in the air, 
and very much swollen as to its paunch. 

“Poor old Pothanger!” we all exclaimed 
‘again in chorus, and I saw that Potts’s eyes 
were full of tears. ‘Poor old Pothanger !’’ 

You may disbelieve me, boys, if you like, 
but it’s a fact. As soon as we had uttered 
our lament that dog jumped—well, no, not 
exactly jumped—it was too corpulent for that 
—rolled on to its feet, and, after just casting a 
glance at us, turned to the place where the 
fire had been and commenced to vigorously 
wag its absurd apology for a tail. 

That snake must have been a harmless 
one, and Pothanger had eaten the greater 
part of it while we were away. 
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A MODERN ANDROCLES. 


By Rev. Wituiam C. Rays (late of Patagonia). 


x May 18 last year, at the Crystal Palace, 
I stood among the vast crowd of specta- 
tors who witnessed the distribution, by their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of 
York, of prizes and certificates given by the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals to the successful young essayists 
of the public schools. A boy who had received 
a handsomely bound volume of the “ Boy's 
Own Annual” showed me his prize with the 
proud air of a prince. 

How much, I asked myself, has the inimit- 
able story of ‘“Androcles and the Lion” 
contributed to the formation of the above 
Society? How much, also, do boys owe to 
it as a lesson on the almost omnipotence of 
kindness ? 

An incident, somewhat similar to that em- 
balmed in the ancient story, came to my 
mind. It occurred in Patagonia. and the lion 
was of the South American species, more 
correctly called puma. 

Our entertaining Goldsmith is quite at 
variance with facts in his description of this 
animal. He describes it as a semi-innocent, 
cowardly quadruped, satisfied, in the vicinity 
of human habitations, with an occasional 
sheep, but having no ambition for anything 
more substantial. Dear old companion of 
our wondering boyhood, he would not have 
liked to have met a puma “by moonlight 
alone.” 

Hudson, in “ The Naturalist in La Plata.” 
has an excellent description of the habits, 
etc., of the puma, with some capital puma 
stories. But he is very lenient with the 
brute. Perhaps the less enervating climate 
of the far south develops fiercer specimens 
than those met with in the genial regions of 
La Plata. We know of several instances of 
men being attacked by it. Hunger, perhaps, 
prompted the attack ; still, Patagoneros are 
not disposed to endorse the opinion of those 
who compliment the puma as an amigo de 
Cristiancs. P 

In Patagonia it is by no means an uncom- 
mon thing for the brute to attack full-grown 
heifers and colts. A neighbour of mine had 
a big, strong working horse, called “ Satan,” 
on account of its vicious temper and incor- 
rigible habit of kicking. One day “ Satan" 
came to the house with two ugly gashes on 
his haunches, one on each side, evidently 
scored by 8 puma. But we felt sure the 
puma was scored also, and that he found he 
had blundered that morning in the choice of 
a victim. 

Our Androcles had to walk across a wide 
tract of camp—some forty-five miles—on one 
of the table-lands of Patagonia. He started 


in the early morning, and his course lay 
through shrubs and stunted thorn-bushes in 
one monotonons, undulating stretch. 

Occasionally herds of guanacos—a species 
of deer—were to be seen browsing on the 
sparse tufted grass that grows among the 
bushes. On the highest bit of ground near 
stood the sentinel buck. He has long been 
watching with keen eye. As Androcles gets 
nearer he hears the sharp, shrill neigh of the 
buck, very similar to that of the horse. A 
sudden cloud of dust informs him that a 
general stampede has followed that neighing. 
Sometimes he espies a flock of rheas, the 
three-toed ostriches of South America, tug- 
ging at the smooth pods of the algarrobo 
(carob-tree), or digging up the wild potato 
and swallowing it root foremost, thus closing 
together into a harmless bundle the formid- 
able spike-like thorns of that succulent tuber. 
These also will prefer keeping him at a 
respectable distance. Viewing their flight, one 
thinks that much more than the camels do 
they deserve the appellation “ ships of the 
desert.” How they spread cut, now one wing 
and then the other, as the mariner sets his 
sails to catch the breeze, and thus accelerate 
their already swift progression. Smaller 
game, such as hares, armadillos, guinea-fowls, 
and an occasional fox, polecat, lynx, and 
skunk, are startled. The dread of man is 
great among wild animals. Are they instinc- 
tively apprised of the innate bloodthirstiness 
and implacable ferocity of the human biped ? 
An occasional glimpse of these dwellers of the 
extensive solitudes of the Pampas relieves the 
journey of much of its dull and irksome 
monotony. The traveller is also somewhat 
elated to find himself a spectacle at which the 
universe shies. He will get smaller by-and-by. 

He has now been walking for many an 
hour, and is getting exhausted. There is not 
a river, lake, spring, or pool—not a drop of 
water to be met with on the whole journey. 
He has long since finished the bottleful he 
had brought with him, and his lips are 
parched. The pathless portion of the wilder- 
ness has been crossed, and he has now 
reached the crest of Bryniau Penffordd, where 
the road commenced from Puerto Madryn 
ends. Those who made this bit of road 
thought they had carried it far enough for 
nothing. Our friend has still some three 
miles to walk, but the road is downhill, and 
at the end is a well! Have you known, 
reader, what it is to endure the distressing 
pangs of thirst, and then to realise the delight 
that comes with the discovery that relief is 
only three miles away ! 

Having proceeded a little along this road, 


our Androcles, looking back over his shoulder, 
sees, to his dismay, a puma following at some 
distance. He stops, and the puma stops. 
He starts again, and the puma starts. He 
quickens his pace, and the brute quickens 
his. ‘He means to have me,” reflects the 
traveller, “as soon as it is dark. If I could 
only reach the well I might be able to save 
myself.” 

The artist of the Occident is already busy 
with brush and palette, touching into glowing 
hues the Patagonian sunset. Inquisitive 
clouds draw near to watch; they crowd upon 
him; he shakes his brush at them, and they 
writhe in molten gold. He finishes, and the 
whole illimitable canvas of the western 
horizon is one vast blaze of gorgeous colours -— 
inimitable, indescribable. As he sinks he 
flings back along his path a farewell kiss, 
which the East receives, and blushes as her 
hero sinks to rest. 

Androcles was in no mood for poetry; he 
wished he had a rifle or revolver. It was 
getting darker and darker, for twilight is of 
short duration in eastern Patagonia. The 
puma was making the intervening distance 
less and less as night crept on. At last the 
well was reached. There stood the bucket, 
with rope attached, beside the trough, and 
the board lay stretched across the wide mouth 
of the well. Snatching up the bucket, our 
weary friend stepped on the board. The 
puma had stopped, and was calmly watching 
the proceedings and waiting the development 
of events. The traveller dropped down the 
bucket and drew up some water, which he 
drank with eyes fixed on the foe. His plans 
were formed. Should the puma come on the 
plank, Androcles would move to the other 
end and upset his majesty into the well. 
Should he decide not “to walk the plank,” 
but saunter near to prepare for a spring, 
Androcles would himself drop into the well— 
the water was not deep. 

But all at once it struck him that the puma 
might be as glad of a drop of water as he 
himself had been. Instantly a bucketful was 
poured into the trough, our friend retiring to 
the far end of the plank. Leo accepted the 
courteous offer, and, stepping cautiously 
forward, drank eagerly. He wus very thirsty. 
Having quenched his thirst, he gave his 
benefactor an unmistakable look of gratitude ; 
he then turned and walked away back along 
the same road they had come together. An- 
drocles, with a rare sense of relief, and re- 
flecting on the potent influence of kindness 
over the ferocious instinct, stood eyeing him 
till he had entirely disappeared in the 
distance. 


a 


CURIOSITIES OF CRICKET IN 1895. 


i young cricketers were not satisfied with 

the weather during the past year’s season, 
they must be hard to please indeed. Both 
batsmen and bowlers had their turn -the 
former in the early months, the latter in the 
later ones. At first the wickets were hard, 
dry, and fast, and hitters had only to play 
with a straight bat, or open their shoulders 
and let fly—the balls came up true from the 
pitch, and there was little danger of their 
hanging, breaking, or shooting ; they came to 
be hit, and, from some of my notes, it is very 
evident they zvere hit, and to some tune, too ; 
while, later on, when batsmen were almost 
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growing weary of piling up runs, clouds 
gathered, rain came pouring down, wickets 
grew sticky and treacherous as they dried, 
and bowlers were in clover; their breakbacks 
came off, their shooters slipped in, and their 
dodgy ones behaved most curiously, so that 
wickets fell rapidly and averages came down 
consistently, and what more could be desired 
—by bowlers ? 

But there is little amusement in repeating 
a well-known fact. All my cricket-playing 
teaders know what the season was like, so 
let me get at once to my curiosities, as being 
more interesting, searching for them first 


among school cricket. On June 8, Dunstable 
Grammar School made a big score, 261 for 
2 wickets (J. Manton 113, J. Sanger 108 nct 
out), against the 80 of Berkhampsted ; and on 
the same date Bedford Modern School made 
even a bigger score, 278 for 1 wicket (A. J. 
Turner 134 not out, R. D. Richmond 119 not 
out), against Mill Hill School, wko could only 
total 49. In the Eton and Harrow matcli. 
July 12, 13, Eton scored 260, and felt happy 
till Harrow answered them with 326, Stogden 
making 124. He is the son of one of the 
Harrow masters, and it is curious that another 
century-maker in the match some years since, 


A. K. Watson, was also the son of a Harrow 
master. In their second innings Eton scored 
233 for 9 wickets, and then Harrow went all 
to pieces, and had 9 wickets down for 75. But 
though the time was extended half an hour, 
the lagt wicket could not be captured, and the 
match ended in a draw. On July 13, Beccies 
College played Norfolk County Asylum. The 
latter went in first, and made 24, Sergeant 
Cockburn scoring 14, and the remaining ten 
men 0; the balance was made np of byes. 
Beccles College scored 338, G. L. Jessop (who 
you will hear of again) making 184 not out, 
and taking 9 of the Asylum wickets in their 
first innings. The Asylum did a little better 
at their next attempt, making 66 for 6 wickets. 
On May 11, the College made 100 for 8 
wickets, playing against Gorleston, who 
managed to score 5 runs and 2 byes. Once 
again I must mention the College; this time 
as playing St. Aubyn’s School, Lowestoft, 
on May 29, when Jessop performed the “hat 
trick” on three occasions. In the first innings 
he tock 7 wickets for 3 runs, and in the 
second 8 wickets for 1 run; score—Beccles 
College, 118; St. Aubyn’s School, 12 and 7. 
Tamworth Grammar School played Coleshill 
Grammar School on July 20, when the former 
scored 2, the latter 39. For the latter, H. R. 
Edwards took 4 wickets for no runs, and 
F. Cliff 4 wickets for 2runs. On Junc 15, 
H. Denison, who is not fourteen, playing for 
Mortimer Vicarage v. St. Neots, took 9 wickets 
for 1 run, the only item scored in the first 
innings. Of these he clean bowled 8; in his 
last over he got a wicket every ball. 

And now Jet us leave school cricket for 
cricket generally. The features of the past 
season have undoubtedly been the doings of 
Grace, the score of the old Harrow boy, 
Archie MacLaren, and the bowling of the 
voungster Townsend. First of all, as to Grace. 
As everyone knows, he more than completed 
his century of centuries this season ; while at 
the end of May he had p!..yed 10 innings for 
1.016 runs, giving him the enormous average 
of 112°3. He, however, did not keep this 
up, and by the end of the season it had come 
to a little over 50; still, that would have been 
good erough for most people. He seems to 
have lost none of his power, and it looks as 
if he only wanted hard, fast wickets to run 
np century after century. Of the other two 
features mention will be made in due course. 

The glorious weather in the early portion 
of the season was conducive to tall scoring, 
and I kave noticed among the better-class 
ricket 172 innings of over 300, 42 of over 
(0, 8 of over 500, 3 of over 600, 1 of over 
100, and 1 of over 800. The greatest week 
lor individual centuries was that ending 
June 15, when 44 were made, the weather 
being fine, hot, and dry. The previous week 
‘2had been scored, and a fortnight later 43 
rere compiled. But directly the wet came 
the figures fell away sadly, so that in the one 
ading August 17 1 could only discover four 
s having been made. 

The first really big score of the season was 
shen, on May 16, 17, 18, Surrey made 520 
Lockwood 158, and all but Brockwell getting 
nto double figures) against the 123 and 174 
ot Warwickshire; and on the same date 
Gloucestershire made 474 and 19 for 1 wicket 
wainst the 303 and 189 of Somersetshire. 
This match is further remarkable for being 
one in which Grace made his hundredth 
entury, and, if my memory does not fail me, 
twas off Woods’ bowling. The champion 
‘as within one or two of the number, and 
Woods sent him a purposely easy ball to leg, 
‘hich was promptly crumped to the boun- 
lary. This same date is also, or rather, I 
‘hould say, was also responsible for a record 
1 county cricket, for that record has since 
een broken— Notts making 726 (Gunn 219, 
R. H. Howitt 119, Baguley 110) against the 
70 and 173 of Sussex. Up to that date 
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Surrey had held the record with 698, against 
Sussex in 1888. But on July 15, 16, 17, 
Lancashire created a new record by scoring 
801 against the 143 and 206 of Somerset- 
shire ; and this total has only twice been 
beaten in first-class cricket —viz. when in 1893 
the Australians made 843 against Past and 
Present of Oxford and Cambridge, and in 
1887, when, in Australia, the Non-Smokers 
made 803 against the Smokers. Towards 
this gigantic score of 801, A. C. MacLaren 
contributed 424; on the first day he made 
289, the highest score of the present season, 
and the following day he ran on to 424. This 
is the highest total ever made in a first-class 
match, beating by 80 W. G. Grace's 344 for 
M.C.C. v. Kent in 1876, and the highest 
score ever made, if we except Stoddart’s 485 
made for Hampstead in 1886. MacLaren was 
at the wickets 7 hours and 650 minutes, and 
only gave two chances, the first when he had 
made 262. The Gloucestershire v. Kent 
match on May 23, 24,25, was a big-scoring one, 
the former making 443 and 106 for 1 wicket, 
and the latter 470 and 76. In this match 
Grace made 257 and 73 not out. On June 
6, 7, 8, Sussex scored 518 (Marlow 155) and 
243 for 9 wickets against Somersetshire’s 465 
(Woods 215) and 118 for 8 wickets. On June 5, 
Hillside scored 506 for 5 (H. B. Hayman 
143, H. R. Herbert 106, H. Wyld 100 not out) 
against the 73 of Whitclift. J. S. Liddell was 
in great form when playing for Royal Engi- 
neers against the Staff College on June 10 and 
11, when he made 205 not out and 174. There 
was another record match, on June 24, 25, 26, 
between Sussex and Oxford University. The 
former scored 487 (G. L. Wilson 174, Mar- 
low 130) and 272 for 8 (Ranjitsinhji 137 not 
out), the latter 651 (C. B. Fry 125, G. J. 
Mordaunt 264 not out). This gave an ag- 
gregate of 1,410 ; the previous best was 1,402, 
in the Sussex and Cambridge ’Varsity match 
in 1891. On June 29 the Staff College made 
401 for 3 wickets (Capt. Walker 138, Capt. 
Chichester 120) against the 131 of Capt. C. 
Kemp’sEleven. On July 11,12, 13, Essex made 
a big score, 692 (Carpenter 153, M'Gahey 
147, A. P. Lucas 135, Russell 99), to which 
Somerset could only reply with 246 and 129. 
And now let me finish the subject of big 
scores with another record. The Army Ser- 
vice Corps played the 1st Royal Munster 
Fusiliers at the Curragh Camp on June 12. 
The Army Service Corps were dismissed for 51. 
Commencing to bat at ten minutes to one, the 
Fusiliers scored 157 for] wicket at lunch-time; 
afterwerds they made 247 in 1 hour and 40 
minutes, and when stumps were drawn the 
score stood at 658 for 1 wicket (Captain Oates 
313 not out, Private Fitzgerald 287 not out). 
The two batsmen had put on 623 runs. This 
beats the previous record of 605 for a partner- 
ship, which was made by Messrs. Vernon and. 
Trevor for the Orleans Club v. Rickling Green 
some years ago. 

With gigantic scores being so common, it 
was only to be expected that there would be 
quick scoring at times, and this turned out to 
be the case. On May 20, 21, 22, playing for 
Somerset v. Oxford ’Varsity, Woods and 
L. Palairet made 50 in 14 minutes. On 
August 22, 23, 24, G. L. Jessop, for Glou- 
cestershire v. Yorkshire, scored 63 out of 65 
in 30 minutes, in 20 hits; 12 fours, 2 threes, 
3 twos, and 3 singles. When Leinster played 
the Fitzwilliam Lawn Tennis Club at 
Dublin on July 17, the latter got out for 60, 
but Leinster in three hours scored 413 for 
4 wickets; towards this Mr. Lambert, in two 
hours and five minutes, contributed 248 not 
out; he hit 7 sixes, 1 five, 36 fours, 4 threes, 
13 twos, and 19 singles. His first hundred 
he knocked up in forty minutes. He had a 
lively time of it. On June 8, Crediton made 
212 in 2} hours against Wonford House, 
Exeter. 

And now let us turn from batting to 
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bowling, and to commence with let me say 
that C. L. Townsend, who is not yet out of 
his teens, proved a tower of strength to his 
county, Gloucestershire, for in ten matches 
he had taken 100 wickets, and by the end of 
the season 124 for an average of 12:73, the 
best average of the year in county cricket. 
On August 28, Henson for South Saxons 
took all the Peripatetic wickets for 39, and 
in Surrey v. Somerset, on August 22, 23, 24, 
Tyler for the latter accomplished the same 
feat. On July 22, in Somerset v. Yorks, 
Hedley took 8 wickets for 18, after lunch 
bowling 9 overs 4 balls, for 9 runs and 
6 wickets; while for the other side, Peel 
bowled his last 8 overs 2 balls, for 9 runs 
and 7 wickets, Jessop (whom I seem con- 
stantly mentioning this year), on the same 
day, in Gloucestershire v. Lancashire, took 
5 wickets for 13, and Grace in this match 
made his first single-figure score this season. 
On June 18, 19, in Lancashire v. Notts, 
Mold got 8 wickets for 20, in 3 overs, taking 
5 wickets for no runs, 4 in consecutive balls. 
And about the same time, Cumberland, for 
Whale Island vy. Connaught Rangers, took 
10 wickets for 19, On June 15, Rogers, 
playing for Headley v. No. 1 Company Army 
Service Corps, took 8 wickets for 30; 6 of 
these he took for no runs, 4 in one over; in 
the second innings he got 9 for 6 runs, 4 in 
succession. In Essex y. Leicestershire, on 
June 3, 4, 5, Pickett, for the former, in the 
first innings took all 10 wickets for 32. 

Of close things there have been one or two 
worth recording, and when it is taken into 
consideration that the scores were sometimes 
very large, the closeness is all the more 
curious. In Oxford v. Somerset, on May 20, 
21, 22, already mentioned for Woods’ and 
Palairet’s hitting, Oxford won by one wicket. 
Hampshire beat Somerset on June 1, by 11 
tuns. In Lancashire v. Gloucestershire, on 
July 11, 12, 13, the former won by 12. In 
Gloucester v. Sussex, on August 5, 6,7, at 
three minutes to time the former went in to 
get one run, and Jessop got it off the third 
ball of Tate’s over. Somerset beat Yorkshire, 
August 25, 26, 27, by 29. On August 1, 
Newark played Collingham. The first innings 
each side made 44; Newark’s second attempt 
also resulted in 44. Collingham then scored 
42 for 4 wickets, but the rest of their team 
could only make 2 between them, and the 
match ended in a tie. Yorkshire beat War- 
wickshire on May 20, 21, 22, with six minutes 
to spare. 

There have, perhaps, not been so many 
small scores as usual, cn account of the 
hard, dry wickets that prevailed for a long 
time. But I have one or two noted: on 
July 27, Pembroke could only score 4 against 
the 86 of Dundrum, G. F. Gallagher making 1, 
and 3 byes. On the 18th and 19th of the same 
month Notts scored 109 and 40 against 
Middlesex’s 243. On June 22, St. Michael's 
College, Lyme Regis, played Uplyme and 
scored 78, Uplyme replying with 14; one 
man made 10, and the rest were byes. Notts 
made 35 and 122 against the 345 of Lanca- 
shire on June 18, 19. 

And now for a few curiosities to conclude 
with. They are perhaps the most interesting 
features in a record of the game to the 
reader who is not a devoted student of it. 
To commence with, there was one of those 
family elevens, without which no season 
appears to be complete; this time it was 
eleven Maws who defeated Aldersgate, at 
Holmesdale Nutfield, on August 10, by an 
innings and 95 runs. There was a very 
curious, and I should imagine painful in- 
cident at the commencement of Somerset’s 
second innings against Middlesexon August 4, 
5, 6. L. Palairet and Fowler were in, Rawlin 
bowling. The first ball he sent down, Palairet 
drove hard back ; it hit Fowler, and bounded 
from him on to Street, the umpire. Rawlin 
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tried to catch it, but failed, and put a finger 
of his left hand out in the attempt. On 
August 5, 6, 7, probably for the very first 
time in county cricket, a Roman Catholic 
priest took part, the Rev. E. Pereira playing 
for Warwickshire y. Kent, and scoring 34and 
24. On July 27 died the Earl of Verulam, 
the last survivor of the first Winchester and 
Harrow Elevens, and his death took place on 
the seventieth anniversary of that match. In 
the Lancashire and Somersetshire match not 
a single ball was bowled owing to pouring 
rain on the three days, July 25, 26,27. Kent 
was a long time winning a match this year; 
this happy event not taking place till she 
scored 468 against the 146 and 257 of Notts, 
on July 15, 16,17. It was certainly curious 
that in the Somerset and Surrey match, on 
June 10, 11, 12, Messrs. Woods and Evans 
should have made precisely the same scores 
as in the same match in 1894. This season 
their partnership produced 75 in 40 minutes; 
last year 74 in 50 minutes, both times Evans 
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was the first to go. Surrey won by the 
same number of wickets each time. On 
May 27, 28, 29, Surrey played the Rest of 
England, for the benefit of W. W. Read, for 
the first time since 1866, on which occasion 
they were beaten by an innings and 296 runs, 
Grace making 224 not out; this year they 
were defeated by an innings and 75. In 
1888, W. W. Read made the enormous score 
of 338 against Oxford ’Varsity, and he has 
compiled getting on for fifty centuries. In 
Notts’ first innings when playing Yorkshire, 
on May 23, 24, 25, Wilkinson cut a ball from 
Peel through the slips, and ran 3, then it 
was claimed to have reached the boundary, 
and therefore counted 4. During the dis- 
cussion Wilkinson was walking across for 
the fourth run, when Peel put down the wicket 
and Lillywhite gave him out; he, however, 
was allowed to continue. 

In the M.C.C. and Sussex match, on May 
9, 10, 11, Sussex had to go in the second 
time to make the gigantic score of 405, and 
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so well did they play an uphill game that 
when their last wicket fell they were only 
20 short ; Ranjitsinhji did his share, scoring 
77 not out and 150. Surrey commenced 
their season with a defeat at the hands of 
Leicestershire, on May 9, 16, 11. Surrey 
must have a wholesome dread of this county, 
for Leicester beat them in 1894 by 34 runs, 
in 1893 by 5 wickets, in 1888 by 11 runs, 
in 1886 by 10 wickets, and in 1883 by 7 
runs. 

And here let me cry “ Over,” though, as I 
pen these lines during the last few minutes 
of September, the weather continues fit as 
ever for cricket, and the wicket as hard and 
fast as in the middle of June; except that 
the evenings are closing in, and the light is 
getting queer rather early, cricket might be 
in full swing. But it may not be. Football's 
turn has come, and stumps and balls must 
retire for their winter rest. It has been a 
grand season, and there are few who will not 
bid it good-bye with keen regret. 
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HOW TO MAKE A SIMPLE TELEGRAPH. 


By Rearatp A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.), 


Author of “ How to Make a Simple Dynamo,” “Electric Bells." “ How to Make a Galvanometer,” ete, ete. 


qT position of these four pieces has to be 
considered. The two keys are fixed in 
such a place that the fronts are about $ an 
inch from the front edge of the base- 
board. They are about 1} inch from the 
edge of the board on either side. The 
bridge is fastened in the centre over the 
keys, which must be held down while it is 
fastened in its place, and about 13 inch from 
the front edge of the base. The brass con- 
necting plate is secured in its place about 
inch from the front edge of the base, and 
also in the centre between the sides. The 
lower plate is thus } inch in front of the 
upper bridge, and just under the point to 
which the keys will press when they are 
depressed. You can finish off the keys in 
any way you think proper—e.g. by fastening 
an ivory or bone tip at the ends where the 
fingers touch them—but you must not im- 
pede their action in any way, as it is most 
important that they should spring up in- 
stantly when released, and keep continually 
in contact with the top bar. I hope ! need 
hardly remind you that both bridge, keys, 
and plate must be most scrupulously clean, 
and must be kept so by the use of emery 
paper at intervals, or the current will be 
intercepted, and the instrument will not 
work properly. 

The only remaining point to be thought of 
is the connection of the various parts. If 
you look at figs. 6 and 4, taken conjointly, 
they will give you the course of the wires. 
The first thing you have to do is to drill four 
holes through the base and the bottom of the 
wooden box which holds the different parts 
behind, and pass the wires, which you have 
connected to the keys, bridge, and plate in 
front, through them, as shown in fig. 6. 
The wires are then connected as follows, 
inside the box. The wire from the right- 
hand key is connected with one end of the 
coil, the wire from the other key is connected 
to a binding screw, which passes through the 
back of the box, and has a nut at the end, 
asshown in fig. 4. The wires from upper 
bar and lower plate respectively are joined 
totwo more binding screws, similar to the 
first, and placed underneath it. Finally, the 
other end of the coil is secured to another 
binding screw at the top, and “ roild tout,” 
as our French friends say. You will see that 
the battery wires have to be fixed to the two 
lower binding screws, and the line wires to 
the two upper ones, and as soon as this is 
done you can fire away! 


Fig. 6.—CONNECTIONS UNDER THE Bask. 


LX. wires from keys; 7, wire from brass contact-plate 
under keys ; 0, wire from top bridge, over keys. 


Youdo not absolutely require a disc in front, 
but it looks much better to have one. This 
should be made of white cardboard, 3} inches 


PART MII. 
in diameter, with a line drawn across the 
centre, which is exactly vertical, and behind 
the needle when the disc is fixed in its place. 
The disc should be fixed on, for obvious 
reasons, before the bridge is screwed down. 
There is a hole in its centre to accommodate 
the ax'e of the needle. 

I should be inclined to make the whole of 
the front of thick white cardboard, on which 
you can mark the usual signs to tell the cor- 
rect motions of the needle—commonly called 
the telegraph code. Of course, you under- 


stand that the letters are formed by the com- 
bination of different backward and forward 
The following 


jerks in different proportions. 
is the usual code (fig. 7): 


— — --(llss: 


Fig. 7.—NEEDLE TELEGRAPHIC AND INTERNATIONAL 
Mons: Copes. 


The first column gives the needle code, the second the 
International Morse code, and the equivalent expressed 
by letters, 8 signifying a short stroke or “clot,” and L 
@ long one or “dash.” 


As a matter of fact, any telegraph clerk will 
tell you that he, or she, does not tell the 
letters strictly by the movements of the 
needle, but by the sound emitted, either by 


the needle in receiving a message, or by the 
keys in sending one! Two nails (s, 8, fig. 3) 
are usually fixed on each side of the needle, 
to prevent it from going too far, and the 
sound produced by the tapping of the needle 
on these is easier to recognise than the actual 
movements of the needle! If you like to fix 
two small brass discs of different sizes on 
each side, so that the needle taps against 
them, you will get two still more distinct 
sounds, and can thus read off your message 
without looking at the needle. You must 
so connect the wires from the coil to the 
binding screws, that when the right-hand 
key is depressed the top of the needle is de- 
flected to the right, and contrariwise with the 
other key. In fig. 4 you will see that the 
wires are drawn at the bottom, so as to show 
the connections. They are not left like this, 
or they would meet with many mishaps. 
The best way to get rid of them is to pull 
the ends tight inside the box, and then make 
the wires lie straight in the channels which 
are cut for them in the wood, in the directions 
shown in fig. 6. These channels are easily 
cut with a sharp knife, and when the wires 
are in them they should be filled up with 
she)lac or “elastic glue,” by melting it, and 
allowing it to run into them till level with 
the surrounding wood. This keeps the 
wires safe, and also prevents any undesired 
connections, which might ruin your instru- 
ment. 

A correspondent, some time ago, wanted me 
to explain how to make a Morse telegraph. 
This is too complicated to be described in full, 
and I think our long-suffering editor will 
think that it takes up too much space to be 
included in detail; but I daresay there are 
many readers who would like to try their 
hands at making one, so I give a picture of 
asimple form of the instrument itself and 
its key, and I do not think anybody who is 
really well up in mechanical construction 
will have very much difficulty in discovering 
the proper measurements, etc., for himself. 
The system on which it works is easily under- 
stood. If you look at fig. 8, you will see that 
we have a magnet » held up by a support in 
a vertical position. Underneath the poles of 
this (it isa horseshoe magnet) isan armature 
fixed to the end of a long lever, at the other 
end of which is a pencil. The lever is 
supported by an axle held up by the support 
8, and, of course, when the armature is 
attracted by the magnet, the pencil is pushed 
downwards. To prevent the armature from 
going too low, we have the rod r inserted in 
the base just under it. This keeps the 
armature always within attracting distance 
of the magnet. The end of the lever and 
the armature are so adjusted that the latter 
is heavier than the pencil end, and conse- 
quently, unless the armature is pulled up, 
the pencil is out of contact with a roll of 
paper which passes round a roller just below 
it, being rolled round the roller a and wound 
on to the roller c, passing on its way over 
the top of the roller 3, the summit of which 
is just under the pencil's point. I cannot 
draw the mechanism which moves the 
roller c without making the whole picture 
utterly incomprehensible, but I think any boy 
can easily fix on to it the mechanism of an 
old clock, so as to make it revolve, and, there- 
fore, it hardly needs explanation. I have 
also removed the side of the support of the 
rollers next to the beholder, in the picture, 
as otherwise you would not see the course of 
the band of paper, which is best arranged so 
that it goes from under the roller on which it 
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is wound to the under-surface of the one on 
which it winds, and over the one in the 
centre. 


Fig. 8—Morsz TELeGRaPi. (ELEVATION DRAWING.) 


magnet: A, B,C, rollers on which paper trave's; P, 
‘pencil or stylus ; 8, support fur lever ; R, rod to pre- 
‘vent armature from falling too low. 


You will now see that, if we connect the 
magnet coil with a battery, the armature will 
be attracted and the pencil will go down. 
Supposing that the band of paper is moving 
on all the time, a mark will be made on the 
paper the length of which will depend on the 
time which the pencil was in contact with 
it—in other words, the longer time the 
current is passing round the magnet the 
longer will be the mark produced. Of course, 
you understand that the core of the magnet 
is of soft iron, and, therefore, the instant the 
current is stopped the armature falls, and the 
pencil is lifted out of contact with the paper. 
We therefore have to devise some method 
whereby the length of the strokes may be 
made as long or as short as we please. This 
1s effected by the Morse key (fig. 9). 


Fic. 9.—Morsz Key. (ELEVATION.) 


A, B, C, D, studs at end of base and lever 5 
g, F,G, binding screws. 
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@N BREEDING MICE FOR 
EXHIBITION. 


By H. W. Grisstox. 


little paragraph on this subject which appeared 

in the November part has, Iam glad to find, suc- 
ceeded in arousing the interest of many readers of the 
“B.O.P..” to judge by the inquiries I have received on 
the subject, all of which I propose dealing with, under 
reparate headings, to the best of my ability, 
following article. 

Cayes: for home use, breeding, and erhibition.—It is 
almost impossible to lay down any law as regards cages 
for general use : every fancier should make his owao 
according to his taste, always remembering that the 

t point is to combine warmth and cleauliness with 
plenty of ventilation. 

‘Perhaps it may be a help to others {f I describe the 
Kind of cage I use myself. It consists of twelve sepa- 
rate compartments, all forming together one large 
cage ; it is built in four tiers, ench tier being divided 
into three divisions, each of which contains a sleeping- 
box at the buck and a run in front. The sides and 
front of this large enge are of wire, an’ the whole of 
the vack, which is of wood, opens down the middle, to 
allow of the sleeping-boxes being removed, aud the 
runscleaned out. In thi+ cage I kecp all mice that are 
not breeding, the bucks and does being kept separate. 
For breeding purposes, the ordinary flat mouse-cages 
with wire tops, such as are sold in all livestock shoy's 
for 6d. or 9d., unswer ag well as any. Every cage 
should be provided with a zinc tray, which should be 
thickly covered with fresh sawdust every day, and the 
sleeping-boxes filled with wadding. chopped tow, or 
hay, but the latter is rather apt to swell if not continu- 
ally changed. 

For exhibition, the safest cages are those made with- 
ont aleeping-boxes, the back and sides of wood, and @ 
rounded wire front ; these show off the mouse well, and 
at the same time there is no danger of the exhibit 
being deenpitated or detailed, as is not uofrequently 
the case where a sliding door is used to divide the 
sleeping-box from the run. The door at the back 
should be large enough to admit of the judge handling 
the exhibi 

Food.—The very best oata, mixed occasionally with 
a little canary cecl, should form the staple food in the 
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mousery, and a little bread soaked in milk diluted with 
water should be supplied every morning, about a thim- 
bleful to each mou-e. This simple dict ought to keep 
them in excellent condition and fit for any show. 

Breeding.—1t is as well not to breed with any mice 
nnder four months old, to ensure the young being fine 
and healthy, After the buck and doe have been to- 
ether for about a fortnight, it is better to remove the 
buck to another cage, to prevent the possibility of his 
devouring the young as soon as they are born, For the 
first two or three days the youngsters should not be 
Jooked at or touched, as the mother is quite capable of 
destroying them if she thinks they ave been meddled 
with ; but after that time the colours and markings will 
have begun to declare themselves, and it will be safe to 
investigate the litter, and weed out and destroy all that 
are of no value, 80 that the remainder will have a better 
chance of becoming fine mice. While the mother is 
still feeling the young, she should be given an extra 
allowance of sop : this will be until they are three weeks 
old, when they can be removed to a separate cage, and 
the doe given a few weeks’ rest, with plenty of good 
food and exercise, until she appeara in guod enough 
condition to begin to breel again. 

Colour and markings.—Selt-coloured mice may be 
apy colour, black, white, chocolate, fawn, grey, or 
cream ; all have an equal chance of gaining prizes, 50 
long as the mouse is large, well shaped, swooth and 
sieck in coat, and the colour good of its kind. Iu the 
broken colours, such as black nnd white, fawn and 
white, etc., the markings should be as even ax possible ; 
for instance, if there be any white on the face, it should 
form a blaze right up the centre of the nose, and 
between the ears, and both sides of the body should be 
marked exactly alike; a perfectly even marked mouse 
is sure of distinction, and one marked like a Dutch 
rabbit is also of value. 

To breed good self-coloured and even marked mice 
the breeder must have good stock to start with, and if 
he continues to select out of every litter the two best, 
‘and pair them together, occasionally introducing n 
little fresh blood to prevent: his strain growing stwall 
and weakly. he ought fu time to produce what he wants. 
Tortoiseshells, black and tans, and tricolours are 
extremely rare, and very difficult to breed; they can 
of course only be produced by crossing the different 
colours together, and breeding them in and iu, and 
even then it is just a chance whether anything out of 
the common will be produced; but they hace becn 
obtained, though I cannot say any of the specimens I 
have seen were grand ones. Nevertheless I won ny 
first “ special,” in the shape of a silver cup, with a tri- 
colour doe ; and there is no doubt that in time we shall 
succeed in producing perfect specimens. 

Packing for shows.—Each exhibit must be in a 
separate cage, and the cages packed together, either in 
a wooden box, with air-holes, or in a hamper, aud seut 
by rail to their destination. 

Plenty of oats—enough to last for two or three days 
—should be placed in each cage, and where sleeping- 
Doxes are used they too should be supplied with oats, 
in case the mouse should get shutin. Plenty of bed- 
ding should also be given, to prevent the exhibits 
catching coli on the journey 

How to procure good mice—* Fur and Feather,” a 
penny ‘weekly journal, published at Idle, Bradford, is 
the best medium I know of for obtaining good mice ; 
it gives notices of recent and coming shows, together 
with the addresses of the secretaries. By writing to one 
of these for u catalogue of one of the shows, the young 
fancier can get into correspondence with one or two 
of the exhibitors, and can thus procure the best nice. 
All information ‘about shows, 4s well as numerous 
advertisements of mice fur sale, will be found in “ Fur 
awl Feather.” 

In concluding this little article, I should like for 
the encouragement of all intending fanciers w say 
a few words about the astonishing progress made 
by fancy mice within the last few months; they have 
made a valiant struggle for their rights, and have atlast 
succeeded in taking their proper place amonget other 
furry pets. The time is now past when they were obliged 
to be content with an occasional class, at two or three 
of the shows ; almost every show worthy of thename now 
provides regular classes for mice—-sometines as many 
us five or <ix ; and whereas the entries uscd to number 
only six or eight, they now amount to fifteeu or twenty 
in each class. This proves, J think, that mice have 
made a great stride towards popularity; and if they 
continue thus to progress, rabbits and guinea-pigs will 
have to look to their Iaurels. A Mouse Club has lately 
been formed to look after their interests, and already 
boasts of thirty or forty members. I would urge all 
young fanciers to join it, for any special prizes are 
constantly offered fur members of the club only, and. 
Jately I have heard rumours of a challenge cup in 
connection with it. Those anxious to become members 
can doso by applying to the Secretary, Enoch Welburn, 
Foxterrier Kennels, Beverley. Finally, if there is any 
boy still uncertain as to what hobby to take up, let him 
give tuncy mice a trial, fur { can assure him he will 
never regret it. 


ae ees 
OUR NOTE BOOK. 


“Tae TIGER oF JIMLAN JUNGLE."—A short sketch 
under this title appeared in our last volume. We have 
been asked to state by Captain F. C. Lester Symonds 
that the story (of which, if we understand him aright, 
he claims to be not only the writer but the hero) was 
first. published in the “ Herefordian” of September 
1879, under the title of “Jack Loder's Big Bag.” 


A WISE RESOLVE. 
By tae Rev. Joun KINGSTON, B.N. 


I want to do what’s right and true, 
To grow a wise and upright man, 
To live a pure and noble life: 

God helping me, I will, I can. 


I long my duty to fulfil, 
And aye to pass my little span 

Of life, in faith, and hope, and love: 
God helping me, I will, I can. 


I fain would climb the glorious heights 
Of Knowledge—show, ye wise, the plan. 
All, all proclaim, “ Go, work and pray !””— 
God helping me, I will, I can. 


~—___-e-¢—____ 


“I SAW A WREATH.” 


(With Apologies to the Author of a somewhat similar 
Song.) 
BAW a wreath around him—of smoke—when first 
we met ; 
His little lips cloeed tightly on a tiny cigarette. 
His occupation gave to him, as only smoking can, 
The proud, defiant consciousness that now he was a 
Man! 
1 saw him but a moment—for he sought his face to 
hide ; 
But I saw with much u.:tinctuess that look of manly 
pride. 


When next again I saw that boy no look of pride 
was there: 

A paleness as of death o’erspread th. face that once 
was fair. 

His attitude of limpness could most eloquently tell 

That he, poor lad, was feeling most excessively un- 
well, 

I saw him but a moment, yet methinks I see Lim 
still, 

As I've seen men look on steamboats wheu they're 
very, very ill, 

c. J. B. 


“THE SONG THAT MIGHT 
HAVE BEEN.” 


By F. H. Sikes, M.A. 


HE snow enwrapped the hill and wold 
In robes of virgin white ; 

The tree-tops shivered wan and cold, 
And starry was the night. 

I raised the latch and stole outside 
To contemplate the scene ; 

But, ob ! a well-aimed snowball stopped 
The song that might have been. 


The song that might have been was changed 
To words more strong than sweet, 
As shouts of laughter all around 
‘That grim projectile meet. 
In mad pursuit I chased one boy, 
And would have ta’en his scalp, 
But that I plunged headlong into 
An intervening Alp. 


Thence extricated, not without 
More loss of self-respect, 
1 sort my limbs and make for home, 
Sour-tempered and stiff-necked. 
But, as I thought my woes were o'er, 
The crowning blow was that 
An avalanche in miniature 
Alighted on my hat. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 413. 
By H. Otren. 


[ BLACK. | 


Waite 


White to play and win. 


Prosiex CoLiecrions. 


During the last twelve years we have often 
teferred to the sixty-seven collections which 
have been published in seven languages from 
1737 to 1890, and range from Stamina, Phi- 
lidor, Rio, ete., to Gilberg and Vazquez. 
Now we have to mention three more small 
collections, viz. : 

Chess Harmonies. By Walter Pulitzer. 
New York, 1894. 

100 Problemi di Scacchi di E. Orsini. 
Livorno, 1895. 

A Selection of the Chess Problems of Philip 
E. Williams. “London, 1895. 

Pulitzer’s volume of 112 pages contains 
sixty-nine problems in two moves, twenty- 
four in three moves, five self-mates in from 
three to nine moves, and three conditional 
stratagems. The author explains in an 
interesting preface that he has composcd 
the problems during three years when he 
was an invalid, and that chess has been a 
“solace” tohim. The following are speci- 
mens of his skill: 

Problem No. 414. 

White, K—K Bsq.; Q--Q Kt6; Bs -Q 
R2and Q2; Kts—Q Kt 2 and K R2; Ps— 
QR3 and K Kt 5. Black, K— K 5, Ps—QR 
3,QKt 2, Q3,Q5,K4, and K Kt 3. White 
to play and mate in two moves. 

Problem No. 415. 

White, K—Q Kt 3; Q--Q5; R-QR2; 
B-QB7; Kt-KB 3. Black, K-K6; R 
-KKt5; B—KR6; Ps—QKt 5 and KR5. 
White to play and mate in two moves. 

Problem No. 416. 

White, K-K B7; Q-K2; R-QB7; 
B-kK7; Kt—Q6; Ps- K B38, KKt2and4. 
Black, K—Q 5; R-QR4; Bs—Q K aq. and 
Qkt3; Ki-KR6; Ps--QR5, QB6, Q 4, 
K4; K Kt 3 and 4. White to play and mate 
in three moves. 

Problem No. 417. 

White, K—Q B 3; Q—Q Kt 7; R--Q2; 
B_K Kt sq.; Kts—K 8 and K Kt 5; Ps—Q 
R4QKt2, and KR7. Black, K—Q B4; 
K-KB7; B—K8; Kts—Q Req. and KR8; 
Ps-QR4,Q Kt 6,QB2,QB5,Q4andK 
Kt 6. White to play and compel black to 
mate in three moves. The author introduces 
this self-mate with these lines : 

“To try to mate the other King 
Ia not at all the proper thing; 
Ev'rything is diffrent here, 
You must lose to win the cheer!" 
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Solution of No. 412.—1, Kt—R 7, K-Q 5 
(ora). 2, Kt—B6(ch.), Kx» P. 3, P—K4 
mate. (a) BxP. 2,B—Kt 2 (ch.), K—Q5. 
3 Kt—B 6 mate. 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


CAPTAIN COOK. 


NoTick an error on page #23. It is stated, in the 
|. note relating to the restoration of a monument to 
Captain Cuok at Great Ayton, that this is the only 
monument to Captain Cook in this country. Now 
there is amonument to Cuptain Cook at “ The Vache,” 
in the parish of Chalfont St. Giles. which is mentioned, 
I believe, in Murray's Guide to Buckinghamshire. It 
consists of a dwarf brick tower built on a moated 
tumulusand in the tower an upright atone some five feet 
high. on the four sides of which is inscribed a long 
commemoratory {uscription relating to Capt.in Cook. 
The stone is surmountel by a globe sculptured in 
stone.—W. WHIILEY, Harrow, 


iF “B.O.P." 1s NEW ZEALAND. -“ A. A. K" writes 
from Auckland : “Tam almost a backwoods girl, 
for T hve between the wooded ranges and the Kihakatea 
swampa—a lonely place; but whut does it matter, 
when we can all of us ‘rove over Borneo with the 
‘Orchid Seekers, and fight the Pampas Indians with 
Murdock McCrinuan and his brothers? Webave done 
that mauy a winter evening.” 
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Puzzle find his Ca’. 
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Correspondence. 
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Notice To Contnuputors.—All manuseripts intended 
Sor the Boy's OWN Paren should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Puternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly writien thereon, and 
in any accompanying letter TUK ‘TITLE OF THK MS, 
must be given, Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are sent in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postaye. and the Kditor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS, sent 
to the Office is 80 great that a considerable time must 
necessarily elapse before their turn for consideration 
arrives, 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
OF the monthly part containing them, The receipt con- 
teys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of the 
Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their 
discretion, to publish such works separately. ‘epubli- 
cation by authors on their own account must always 
be the subject of special arrangement before submitting 
their MSS. 


Excessive Pensrmation (G. W. W.).—Take a cold 
bath every morning, with Brill'x sea ralt in it. 
Moderate exercise, and five drops of tincture of iron 
thrice daily in water after food. 

Fox-Trnnten (Little Miss Muffet).—It is cataract, we 
suspect. Take lim to the best vet. you know of. 

CoxsuMrrios (London).—Never mind the dreams, but 
you are in the hands of a quack. Why not consult » 
real physician ? 

Jor THE Navy (W. M.).—Yee, a boy must be per 
fectly healthy, with no teudeucy to disease, 
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T. S. (Bolton) —Quite out of print with us. 
hand bookseller, 


Could only be obtained through advertisement or second- 


Worxtxc Lap.—Every month for some years now we have been giving the information you want under 
. so tliat you must have seen it if you have been reading the paper 
ap book on the geners ot 
AN OLD Boy.—Thanks for your letter, which has been kept for reference. We are going to return to a > 
the subject some day. The facts you give are known, There is a whole book devoted to the matter, 
which has a tendency to become too abstruse for easy reading. 
F. Wanr.—The dri¢ 
cliffs along the front. 
H. E. Rryvoups.—The 
some in our “ Indoor Gam 
form. 


© towns are th 


that have the hills behind them, and consequently have no 


is now being treated in an article, The old papers have been reprinted, 
and some in our * Outdoor Games,” and are only obtainable now in that 


Apply to Messrs. Cassell. They will tell you every form in w 
is published, and also give th 

ALS. Wintiams.— 
Great Turnstile). 


IGNoRAMt There is no etiquette about it, It is a mark of respect, and if it be an error it is an 
error on the right side. 


h their “ Popular Educator” 
address of the newsagent nearest you who will supply ite 


t any of the better-class toyshops. Try Hamley's Noah’s Ark, Holborn (corner of 


Aquaniu.—The “rocks” are made of Portland cement. The volume you require is out of 
print. 


SEMPER FIDELis.—1. As you cannot be admitted unless you pass certain examinations, your 
best plan would be to write for a prospectus to headquarters, and shape your course of 
study accordingly. 2. ress is Pharmaceutical Society, Bloomsbury Square, W.c. 
3. We cannot advise individual readers on the choice of a profession. 

T. A. Price.—Among the canoe-builders are R. J. Turk, Kingston-on-Thames 
(Headquarters of Royal Canoe Club): T. G. Tagg, East Moulsey ; 
Tewkesbury ; and Searle & Sons (builders of Rob Roy canoe), Henle: 

RED PLATES (G. M.).—We sell the plates in a packet complete at the cl f 

each volume. Bt of those packets and you will have all the plates of the 

volume for framing without interfering with your parts. 


on-Thames, 


7 


. (Rew).—We do not buy back old volumes of the “B.O.P.." and 
cannot quote pric Apply to some second-hand bookseller, or 
advertise iu the * Bazaar.” 


G. F.—For all that concerns our Brit 
numbers and volumes of the * B,O.P. 


sh song-birds refer to back 


Grey Parrot IN Convutstons (A. H. 0.).—The 
to indige 
not a sing’ 
that the 
commonest c i 
of bicarbonate of soda i 

“ B.O.P." Canor 
short to carry 


are probably due 

ht arise from other c: Jowever, 

ny kind is given, and weean only guess 

us dietary (for that is the 

that such is the case, give a pinch 
drinking-water. 


but you m 


one from the same a id do so, using 
the apart, 
£0 that the total ler teen and 
eighteen fee ot the well 


rtably in. 
SWELLIXGS UNDER THE HEART (Jack Leigh).— 

| Couldn't say. Siow them to a doctor. 

| 


An Old-fashioned Winter! 


as 
*,* Evi who has not yet secured a Copy of our Special C: N o . time in 
2° Every Boy vel scured @ Copy. of our, Spuial Cancers Nounka shod tos no 


_—Vol. Price One Penny. 
Bo ee) ol VIE SATURDAY, JANUARY ll, 1896. rice One Penny. 


Foragers! 
(Draven for the “ Boy's Own Paper by A. J. WALL) 


THE CRUISE OF THE GOOD SHIP 
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“ BOREAS.” 


A STORY OF THE BRINE AND THE BREEZE. 


By Gorpon STABLes, M.D., C.M., R.N. 


Author of “ In the Land of the Lion and the Ostrich," “ The Cruise of the ‘ Snow Bird," “ Our Home tn the Silver West,” ete. 


T had long been the desire of Captain 
Bobstay to pay a visit to the strange, 
mysterious sea of Sargossa. 

Ever heard of it, reader ? 

It was first discovered by Christopher 
Columbus, during his marvellous voyage 
in search of undiscovered lands. 

The good ship Boreas was now nearing 
this sea. It had not been all plain 
sailing with our adventurers; nor had 
the voyage, thus ‘ar, been a very speedy 
one. It must be remembered thst a 
Greenland ship is hardly suited to make 
@ quick voyage in tropical seas. Craft 
like the Boreas are built for strength 
rather than speed. 

Nothing, however, appeared to come 
wrong to this brave ship. 

There was a deal of repose about her, 
just as there was about her worthy cap- 
tain, big Bobstay—a repose that a speedier 
and more fussy ship might well have 
envied. 

For days during a part of the voyage 
the rain came down in torrents. 

“It is simply whole water,’’ said Dun- 
can Ross, who was in his dear friend 
Sidney’s watch. 

It did indeed seem like whole water ; so 
heavy was it that the waves even were 
laid flat by its force. A good breeze was 
blowing, however, and the vessel under easy 
sail, for coals must be saved whenever 
there was a chance. 

“Why, it is coming down in buckets!” 
said Bobstay. 

“ Splendid ! ” the Boreas herself seemed 
to say, as she nodded and swung. “ It will 
wash my decks, and when the sun shines 
out, I'll feel like a new creature.” 

A day or two after this, a heavy rolling 
swell came in from the north. 

“ Going to have a blow,” said Bobstay ; 
“the glass is tumbling down, too. But 
what a swell! Never saw such waves, 
and almost a calm, too!" 

“Tl get over them,” said the good 
ship, “if they were twenty times as 
high!” 

But when the storm came—and come it 
did—when great green seas, like monster 
hissing snakes, towered as high as the 
inaintop ; when, time after time, the decks 
were washed by tons of water from bow- 
sprit to binnacle ; when, ever and anon, a 
wave struck the ship with dull and awful 
thud, making her quiver from stem to 
stern; ah! then the Boreas showed her 
metal and strength. 

She seemed to sing to the singing seas ; 
she rolled less than a yacht does on a 
summer's day ona Norfolk broad. Tho 
wind roared and shrieked through rigging 
and shroud ; what cared the Boreas ? 

“Tt is delightful music!” she sail. 
“ Let the wind scream like the eagle, the 
wild waves dash like demons; I have 
strength enough to withstand them all!" 

For three days she was battened down, 
however, and those below had to live in 
darkness, or, rather, in the artificial light of 
the lamps. 

Lut they were none the less merry. 


CHAPTER VIII.—A SILENT AND ECHOLFSS SEA. 


Stefano told strange, weird stories of the 
sea, and played marvellous music, mostly 
impromptus, on his violin ; Sybil sang, and 
Frank did little but laugh ; for though he 
could encourage others, he never could 
spin a yarn on his own account, and he 
preferred to listen to a song to singing 
himself. 

The boy Ribbons was indefatigable in 
his attentions on the ladies, especially on 
Sybil, who, it appeared, had comr.etely 
won his foolish heart. 

There was one thing, if only one, that 
this boy could do—he could concoct cun- 
ning drinks. An ice-making machine was 
one of the ship's fixings, and Ribbons 
had got up to the working of it, and he 
really used to delight the ladies, and 
gentlemen too, with the delicious beverages 
he used to produce. 

When one of the gentlemen thanked 
and praised him, he used to look happy ; 
but when Sybil spoke to him kindly, why, 
the tears sprang to his eyes, and more 
14an once he felt so nervous that he 
momentarily lost the use of his sea-legs, 
and fell sprawling on the saloon floor. 
Sybil laughed at his mishap, but she only 
said “ Poor boy!” and he felt then that 
life was worth living after all. 

But sunshine came at last, a bright sea 
and a fair wind. 

The Boreas looked a beauty now. 
She shook herself and said, “I told you 
so!” then went darting away through 
the diamond seas, with the wind on her 
starboard quarter. ; 

One morning Bobstay came down 
below a little late for breakfast, because 
everybody was seated around the table, 
and happy they looked. 

Bobstay entered, rubbing his hands, 
with his usual jolly “Ho! ho!” 

“Something unusual up, I know!” 
said Sidney. 

“ Why, my dear boy, we've just passed 
our first streak of floating gulf-weed. 
We'll be in the thick of it, I guess, by 
eight bells in the forenoon watch.—Oh, 
Sybil,” he added, “ you should have been 
on deck this morning early. Such a 
gorgeous sunrise I had never yet beheld! 
Why, the whole sky along the horizon at 
one time was ruby red, while higher up 
the grey clouds were framed in gold, and 
garnet, and sapphire, and all kinds of 
precious stones. The beauty of the sea 
would have taken your breath away. 
Shortly after this, when the sun got well 
up, some splendid rainbows put in an 
appearance, and one, Sybil, hung almost 
right over the ship. You could have 
touched it with your sunshade, my dear.” 

“Oh, how I should have liked to have 
been on deck. Icar Captain Bobste:’, 
another morning you must call me.” 

“ Mind to wake and call me early,” sang 
Frank ; “ call me early, mother dear.” 


Bobstay's calculation was right, and by 
noon they had entered the green and 
silent sea of Sargossa. 

But previously to this. the captain had 


“ is a sailor's hat, or sou’-wester. 


given orders for the screw to be hoisted 
up into her well. Steaming in seaweed- 
covered water was, of course, out of the 
question, and if left down, the screw 
would have become fouled. 

Where is this wondrous sea, did youn 
ask, reader? Take a glance at any large 
map of the world, and in imagination 
trace a triangle, having for its corners 
the Canaries, the Azores, and the Cape 
de Verde Islands. Within this boundary 
is to be found the weed-covered sea of 
Sargossa. 

In a book written by me last year, 
entitled “ Westward with Columbus,” in 
speaking of this sea, I say, “It may be 
called a kind of bottomless and tideless 
sea in mid-ocean.”” 

One can hardly conceive of a more 
lonesome and mysterious region in all 
the world of waters: lonesome, because 
few ships or steamers come near it unless 
compelled; mysterious, because en- 
tangled in these floating weeds may 
lie a clue to many a sad secret of the 
sea. 

Here boxes and barrels might be found 
by the score, with many strange odds 
and ends that have fallen overboard from 
far-away ships or been washed away 
by sweeping seas in the ocean's great 
highways, each of which has a little tale 
of its own to tell. Here is a beef-tub, 
such as cooks use at sea. There would 
be no great difficulty in framing a story 
to fit that. Here is a boat’s oar. Where 
are the hands that held it last? Yonder 
is a boat floating bottom uppermost, but 
so covered with weeds and shells that it 
inight have belonged to Vanderdecken 
himself. Yonder, entangled in the slime, 
Where is 
the wearer? Evenecho does not answer, 
for this is the echoless sea. And yonder 
is a half-sunken mast. To the thick end 
probably a weight of shells and saline 
matter is attached, holding it down; but 
the crosstrees are above the weeds, anda 
spar that bobs and moves about like the 
head of a snake. Did drowning men 
once cling, we wonder, to those cross- 
trees, hoping against hope, as they 
scanned the horizon for the ship that 
never came, till despair succeeded hope 
at last, and one by one they dropped into 
the hungry waves? 

And here, in the midst of this silent 
sea, you might sometimes find a bottle, 
sealed and containing a letter, thrown 
overboard, mayhap, from a sinking ship— 
a letter breathing words of love and the 
sighs of a last farewell. That letter may 
describe the final scene in the voyage of 
a brave ship with a hopeful crew. which, 
veers ad years ago, sailed eway from 
English shores and was never again 
heard of. Verily, the friends and relations 
of the sailor men who perished in the 
awful storm may have waited and hoped 
for long decades, and died at last in the 
belief that those they had so long prayed 
for might, after all, be safe on some far-off 
lonely isle of the ocean. 


But are all things dead in this silent 
sea? No,by no means. The weeds them- 
selves are alive, and, strangely enough, 
althongh there is no shoal water here, 
nor soundings to be taken, small fishes 
may be seen gambolling about in the 
patches of weeds, and innumerable little 
crabs, which nature has painted of the 
exact colours of the weeds among which 
they live, so that they may thus escape 
their enemies. Here, too, we find the 
tunny fish, and now and then the fins of 
& great shark may be seen unsettling and 
stirring up the weeds. 

Birds, too, are here—land-birds that 
were blown away from their own bright 
far-off island, and have never been able 
to return, and never will. 

And this was the strange and silent 
sea into which, to the wonderment of all 
on board, the Boreas was now sailing. 

Stefano cast overboard curions drag- 
nets, and succeeded in obtaining specimens 
of the seaweed and the creatures that 
dwelt among it. He gave short, interest- 
ing lectures on his various finds, and 
though he could not give to each of the 
tiny shellfish a specitic name, he could 
tell at least the natural family to which 
it belonged. 

Probably one of the strangest sights to 
witness was the conduct of several birds 
that undonbtedly belonged to the land, 
but whom force of circumstances and 
force of wind had cast away in this dreary 
region. They had learned to feed freely on 
the vegetable and animal matter they 
found around them, and seemed to have 
studied the waysof the sea-birds in finding 
food. But their attempts to fly out of 
the water into the air were ungraceful, 
to say the least. A sea-bird has greater 
strength or nerve-power in the pectoral 
muscles; a land-bird needs to use the 
euuscles of the thighs to leap before flying ; 
lmt here in the water was no contra- 
resisting force for the limbs, and hence 
the difficulty. 

There was a heaving swell in the Sar- 
gossa sea this eveniny, and the whole 
appearance of the seascape put our heroes 
in mind of green and undulating mea- 
dows in some of the, midland counties of 
England. It necded but a few trecs to 
complete the illusion. 


Just as the sun was slipping down be- 
hind the horizon, the man on the outlook 
hailed the quarter-deck : 

‘Seems a ship in sight, sir!” 
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“ Whereaway ? ’'— from Bobstay’s 
sonorous voice. 

“A point or two on the lee bow, sir.” 

The man was in the foretop. 

Bobstay looked wistfully up the rigging ; 
then he sighed ; then he laughed. 

“T’ve seen the day,” he said to Frank, 
“that I could have run up aloft quickly 
enough. But not now; I'll have mercy 
on the rigging.”’ 

“ Shall I go, sir?’ from Frank. 

“Shall I go, sir? ” from Sidney. 

The captain laughed. 

“Oh, both of you,” he replied. “ Two 
heads—but you know the proverb.” 

“Wait a minute, youngsters. Stand 
both here ; now you, Frank, take the star- 
boat, and you the port side, Sidney. A 
postage-stamp to the one who gets first 
over the foretop. Ready? One, two, 
three, off!'? That was a short race and 
& merry, and Sidney succeeded in winning 
the postage-stamp, just by five seconds 
according to Bobstay’s stop watch. 

Presently both came down to tell their 
tale. 

They looked very serious. 

“There are two vesse's in sight, sir; 
one seems a barque, and she is very low 
in the water, no signs «+f life aboard her. 
The other is a much dismantled brig, as 
far as we can judge.” 

“Do you mean to say,” said Bobstay, 
“there is life on her 2?” 

“Yes, sir; we could distinctly see two 
figures on her quarter-deck. One was 
waving something large and dark, perhaps 
his coat, as if appealing to us for assist- 
ance.” 

It soon became quite dark, and as no- 
thing could be done that night, Bobstay 
gave orders to lic-to until break of day ; 
they could then bear down upon and ex- 
amine the strange and mysterious craft, 
one by one. 

There was very little talked about that 
night down below in the suloon except 
lost or forsaken ships. Stefano in parti- 
cular had some curious stories to relate, 
facts, too, from his own experience. 

“IT made certain,” said Bobstay, “ we 
would find one or more derelicts in this 
strange sea,”’ 

“Was this from information received?” 
asked Stefano, seeming much interested. 

“Yes,” answered the captain. “A 
ship from the West Indies brought me 
news of having passed no less than three, 
and of course the probability was that one 
of them, at least, would get sucked or cast 
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into the back-wash of the Sargossa 
sea. 

“These derelicts,” he continued, “ cover 
the ocean in dozens, and many a brave 
ship is lost through coming into collision 
with them. Sometimes the suffering of 
their crews is terrible. Listen while I 
read an excerpt that may interest you, 
Stefano. ‘A Danzig barque, the Johann 
Wilhelm, was on her beam-ends on 
March 29 during a strong gale and heavy 
sea. Her mainmast and foretopmast 
were carried overboard, taking with them 
two sailors who happened to be aloft at 
that time. The captain and all hands 
had gathered on deck to repair damages, 
when suddenly a hnge sea swept over 
the doomed barque, filled her hold and 
cabin, and left but one survivor to tell the 
tale. He took refuge on the portion of 
the wreck that was remaining above.the 
sea’s surface, lived upon salt pork, and 


was rescued one week after by the . 


steamship Electrician.’ * 
“Near the Gulf Stream last October 
many ships were abandoned. The Ameri- 


ean schooner Drisko became dismaated . 


and water-logged. A mountainous sea 
swept the decks of everything movable 
and smashed her cabins. The captain, 
his wife, and the crew of five inen, were 
compelled to remain huddled together for 
over five days on the roof of a deck-house, 
as the ship's hull was entirely submerged. 
The lady, aged twenty-one, had lost every 
article of wearing apparel, and when 
rescued by the steamship Merican was 
wearing clothes of her husband’s. Food 
had been obtained by one of the men 
diving below into the cabin and procuring 
tinned meats. 


“But there!” said Bobstay, “I will 


tell you no more horrors, for Sybil’s face 
is far too serious to look pleasant. Go 
to the piano, dear, and play off the im- 
pression our stories have made on you.” 

Sybil only sighed. 

“T have no wish for music to-night,” 
she said. 

Perhaps she was not the only one on 
board the Boreas that night who dreamed 
of derelict ships and the mysteries of the 
merciless sea. 

Bobstay had left orders to be called at 
dawn of day, and he was on deck just as. 


the sun's great disc leapt up behind the . 


Sargossa sea. 


® “Chambers' Journal,” February 1894, 
(To be continued.) 
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Ly MV“ happy returns of the day, Jack, 

i my y,"’ cried Mr. Bradstreet, 
ehaking our hero cordially by the hand as 
they met on the morning of October 18. 
“So you're sixteen to-day? Well, I 
should think you’ve seen more strange 
things in this last year than in all the rest 
of your life; and, in honour of the day, I’m 
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CHAPTER XIV.—AT A SIAMESE PLAY-HOUSE. 


going to show you, this evening, another 
thing as queer as any of them.” 

“And what's that?” asked the boy 
eagerly. 

“Why, areal Siamese drama, which, 
ag you'll see presently, is a very different 
affair from one of Shakespeare's. I expect 
it'll remind you more of your old friends 


THE COURT OF SIAM, 


the Greek dramatists, for it's got a 
‘chorus’ just as they had, and the 
chorus hes a long tongue of its own, the 
same as theirs; in fact, it does pretty 
much all the talking there is.” 

“Like that entertainment aboard the 
East Indian steamer, I suppose,” said 
Jack, “where the orly, man that di? 
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anything was the prompter, who had to 
repeat the whole affair at the top of his 
voice.” 

“It's one good thing, though,” went on 
Bradstreet, “that you need not be afraid 
of arriving late, for the drama goes on for 
@ fortnight; and it don’t matter a cent 
whereabouts you take up the story, for 
you'll understand it every bit as well if 
“you begin with the tenth act as with the 
first.” 

“ Because there’s no meaning in it at 
wall, I suppose,” said Jack, laughing. 

“ That’s about it, I reckon,’’ replied the 
American ooolly; “but it’s under 
“distinguished patronage,’ anyhow (as 
charity-concert bills at home say); for the 
players, instead of being professionals, are 
all ladies and gentlemen of high rank, 
-8ome of them belonging to the Court circle 
iteelf! Out here it’s quite the regular 
thing; and, anyhow, I guess it’s a cheap 
entertainment, for anybody that likes can 
go in free.” 

“Oho!” cried Jack, “no wonder it’s 8 
popular amusement! But are Jo and the 
rest of 'em going too?” 

“Yes, we're all going in a body; and 
Miss Wrightwell says she’ll e her 

-Biamese boy Tamasan along as well, for 
it'll be just the biggest kind of treat for 
him. As for me, I’m going as interpreter ; 
for I reckon the rest of you, being ‘new 
chums’ (as they say in Australia), won’t 
be quite able to follow the dialogue with- 

- out the help of an English version.” 

The evening was remarkably clear and 
fine—a very rare thing in the height of 
the rainy season—and our merry-makers 
went swiftly up the moonlit river in 
their snug and roomy boat, the awning of 
which was patriotically adorned with the 
Stars and Stripes of the “ star-spangled 
Danner.” 

It was afterwards remembered, how- 
pver, that, in spite of the favourable 
weather, the picturesque scene around 
them, and the gay spectacle that they 
were about to witness, the blithe talk and 
merry laughter which usually accompanied 

- such expeditions were exchanged on this 
occasion for a gloomy and ominous silence. 
Whether from an actual foreboding of 
evil, or from one of those unaccountable 
fits of depression which everyone has felt, 
but which no one can explain, scarcely a 
word was spoken from first to last; and 
oven Jack himself, usually the gayest of 
the whole party, was unwontedly _ silent 
and thoughtful. The only exception to 
this universal gloom was little Tamasan, 
their Siamese page, who, seated forward 

- among the crew, laughed and chattered 
incessantly, evidently in the highest 

: spirits at the treat that awaited him. 

The approach to the Lakon (royal play- 
house) was, like most other things in Ban- 
kok, more picturesque than pleasant. The 

* Consulate barge had to fightits way through 
# rocking, bumpingchaos of Siamese boats, 
in which countless half-clad natives, reek- 
ing with cocoanut oil, sat jabbering and 
screeching like monkeys ; and when the 
party did at length get to land, they were 
forced to step ashore upon a muddy broken 
landing-place (‘‘ as uneven as the erust of 
a plum pie,” to quote Mrs. Van Cruller’s 
graphic description of it) which, danger- 
ously narrow at best, was now still further 
circumscribed by the swarm of knowin, 
Siamese who sat crouching upon an 

nnd it with well-filled baskets of cakes, 
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bananas, sweetmeats, betel-nuts, ete., 
which they were vociferously introducing 
to the notice of every passing figure. 

Through this Babel, Mr. Bradstreet 
(who seemed quite familiar with that 
puzzling locality) was leading the way 
toward the entrance of a dark, narrow 
lane—which, like the mouth of a dragon, 
engulfed group after group of the eddying 
whirl of figures--when Miss Wrightwell 
came to a halt in front of a native shop, 
or rather booth (which, as they could see 
by the blaze of torchlight around the 
landing-place, was heaped with Siamese 
carvings, ornaments, and trinkets of every 
kind), and called out to her cavalier: 

“ Would you mind stopping for a minute, 
Mr. Bradstreet ? I see some things here 
that would just do for mother; she’s 
always fond of nicknacks from abroad.” 

Bradstreet obeyed at once, and was 
well repaid for his politeness ; for, among 
these native curiosities, hesuddenly caught 
sight of the very thing which he had long 
sought in vain—an old-fashioned girdle of 
the pattern worn by the ladiesof the Siam- 
ese Court a hundred years before, made 
of silk twist alternating with filigree-work 
of fine steel, inlaid with silver. 

He bought it at once, but, having done 
so, found himself in an unexpected 
dilemma. 

“Here's a fix!" cried he, half-vexed 
and half-laughing ; “ this precious concern 


won't go into my pocket, and if I carry it 
in my d, it'll be stolen in less than no 
time.” 


“Well, why don’t you put it on,” said 
Jack, “ and carry it that way?” 

“You forget that it was made for a 
lady,” laughed the American. “I'm not 
very fat, but I don’t think that belt would 
meet round me !"’ 

“ Well, not over your coat, of course,” 
cried the boy; “but if you were to put it 
on underneath, I should think it would 

0.” 

It did so, and the Consul snapped the 
clasp into its place with no small satis- 
faction, remarking, with a chuckle, that 
now he could class himself with the 
“ belted knights "’ of old English ballads. 

Just then a man in native dress came 
pushing his way rudely through the group, 
driving Jack (who was between him and 
Mr. Bradstreet) with some force against 
the latter. The English lad turned 
angrily round; but, seeing that the 
offender had disappeared into the encir- 
cling crowd, he thought no more about 
the matter—for the time. 

A moment later, the Consulate party, 
following their leader, passed from the 
full glare of the torch-light into almost 
total darkness, as they stumbled along the 
black, narrow, crooked, filthy alley which 
seemed to be the nearest, if not the only, 
appreach to this royal opera-house. But 
all at once they came out again into a 
blaze of lamp-light more brilliant than 
even the torches around the landing-place, 
and, passing through a low doorway, 
found themselves in a small paved court, 
whence a ladder led up to a platform 
overhead—the whole thing being unpleas- 
antly suggestive of a private hanging. 

This ominous ladder, however, was in 
reality nothing worse than the stair-way 
that led up to the “dress-circle," and up it 
they all scrambled as best they might. 
Seating themselves upon cane chairs along 
the front of the platform (while little 


Tamasan curled himself up close to their 
feet) the visitors took their first survey of 
a genuine Siamese drama. 

At first sight, the traditional tendency 
of the Asiatic to do everything just the 
reverse way from the European seemed 
to have asserted itself at all points. The 
stage (which was covered with a thick 
carpet, as if on p @ to do away with 
the proverbial “ boards”) lay right in the 
centre of the building, and was surrounded 
by the seats of the pit on all sides but 
one. The dressing-room, which occupied 
the fourth side, was visible in all its details 
through two wide doorways, there being 
neither drop-scene, curtain, nor “stage 
properties’ of any kind. A hideous up- 
roar from the farther side of the build- 
ing marked the whereabouts of the 
orchestra, the members of which, instead 
of being close to the stage, as in Europe, 
were stuck up in one corner upon two or 
three high benches, as if they were pun- 
ished for being naughty. The dress-circle 
was where the gallery ought to have been, 
and from it successive terraces of benches 
sloped down into the pit, with which the 
stalls were mixed up anyhow. And as if 
to complete this tissue of contradictions, 
the story of the piece was told not by the 
actors on the stage, but by the musicians 
of the orchestra, who chanted it in a long, 
monotonous “ recitative””—the real dra- 
matis persone merely throwing in a word 
now and then to keep things going. 

But all these details only impressed 
themselves upon our hero’s mind later on, 
and by slow degrees; for, immediately 
upon his first entrance, he caught sight of 
something which, for the moment, blotted 
out every other thought. 

In the next box to theirs (if box it could 
be called, when the only partition was a 
low rail-gate) two men sat facing each 
other, talking so earnestly that they had 
apparently little or no attention to spare 
for the performance. One of the two was 
no less a personage than the Vizier of the 
Sultan of Kedah (a tiny principality on 
the west coast of Malacca, just opposite 
Penang Island), who had just come up to 
Bankok for the purpose of submitting to 
arbitration a boundary dispute involving 
the possession of a valuable tin mine. 

His Excellency was a portly old gentle- 
man with a thick grey beard, wearing a 
short coloured kilt interleaved between 
his white coat and pantaloons (which gave 
him the look of having put on his shirt 
over his trousers by mistake), and a small 
saucer-shaped cap of embroidered velvet 
cocked jauntily on one side of his broad, 
heavy, good-humoured face, which was a 
curiously exact likeness of that of the 
Zulu king, Cetywayo. But the Consulate 
party hardly noticed him; for, as the 
other man rose and greeted them with a 
courteous salute, he revealed, in doing so, 
the massive forehead, iron mouth, and 
cold, hard, piercing eye of the terrible 
Duke Prisadang himself, the new Prime 
Minister, whom they all believed to be 
only awaiting the first favourable oppor- 
tunity to destroy them and every other 
foreigner in Bankok ! 

Masking to the best of their power their 
natural emotion at suddenly finding 
themselves so close to their deadliest 
enemy, the visitors politely returned 
P’hra See's salutation. As t! ey did so, 
the Duke’s eye appeared to rest upon 
Bradstreet for an instant with an in- 


describable look, which Jack (the only 
one who noticed it) was quite at a loss to 
interpret ; but he afterwards understood it 
only too well. 

After this startling interlude, it was 
some time ere Jack regained sufficient 
coolness to give to the drama all the 
attention that it deserved. The stage was 
occupied just then by two richly dressed 
personages, who seemed intended to 


represent a king and a prince—for in 
Siam, as in Burmah, all Popular pieces 
bristle with kings, emperors, and great 
folks of every kind—and that there might 
be no mistake about the matter, the king 
wore a huge top-heavy crown, shaped like 
a pagoda, to which he seemed so much 
attached that, in a later scene, he actually 
went to bed with it on! 

A second glance showed our hero that 
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just at the feet of this august pair lay two 

ig green bundles, which he gradually 
made out to be two prostrate human 
figures in sea-green drapery, with long 
straggling tails of the same material—the 
whole “ get-up ” being supposed to repre- 
sent exactly the ordinary aspect of 
respectable mermaids. Presently these 
two diving-belles began to roll to and fro 
in time to the music, and ended by start- 


“ Ran off without pausing to look round.” 


ing up and approaching the king and 
prince, who were now assuming looks of 
deep dejection, wringing their hands 
despairingly, and giving other tokens of 
being somehow (as Mrs. Van Cruller 
pityingly remarked) “in a mighty close 
place.” 

The chorus here struck in with its 
explanatory chant, from which (as trans- 
lated by Mr. Bradstreet to his companions) 
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it appeared that the royal pilgrims were 
far away from their own country, and, 
like the little pig in the nursery rhyme, 
“couldn’t find their way home.” The 
mermaids very naturally advised their 
going back by water, and kindly offered to 
carry them across the sea to their destin- 
ation; and the scene ended with the 
whole four going off in a composite group, 
flapping and struggling as if swimming 

for their lives. At this queer 

tablean Jack and his friends 
| laughed unrestrainedly ; but their 
laughter (which seemed greatly to 
amaze the native spectators, who 
beheld the whole scene with per- 
fect gravity) was suddenly drowned 
by the band with a burst of har- 
mony suggestive of fifty mad cats 
being beaten to death with a hun- 
dred warming-pans. 

In the next scene, the deserted 
queen of this wandering king 
made her appearance in frantic 
search for her lost husband and 
son—a tableau even queerer than 
the last, for (the last performers 
not having quitted the stage at all, 
but merely retired into the back- 
ground) the lost husband and son 


were standing close behind her all the 
while she was hunting in vain for any trace 
of them! In fact, the whole scene was, as 
Jack truly said, “a game of blind-man’s 
buff without the handkerchief.” But while 
the “ white-faces ’ were bursting with 
langhter, the Siamese looked gravely on, 
evidently seeing nothing whatever absurd 
or incongruous in this extraordinary 
“ business” 
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The ensuing scene brought the queen 
and king together at last, not much to the 
satisfaction of either, for they at once 
began to abuse each other like coster- 
mongers; and this part of the play seemed 
to be fully appreciated by the Siamese 
audience, who new, for the first time, 
showed some signs of amusement. 

While fresh from the scolding, the king 
encountered once more his old friend the 
Queen of the Mermaids, and, in the heat 
of his indignation, offered to marry her 
forthwith, and to get rid of his present 
queen after the summary fashion of 
Henry vir. The amphibious lady at once 
assented to the arrangement, and when 
the faithless monarch tried to“ back out” 
of it later on, she took measures to enforce 
the contract by coming in person to carry 
him off. 

At this point the scene changed (or 
was supposed to change) tu the interior of 
the king’s capital, this illusion being sus- 
tained by the coming in of 8 nan from 
the dressing-room, carrying (like another 
Samson) the whole city-wall on his back, 
in the form of a painted screen of cane 
and paper. This “ wall” the mermaid 
queen overthrew by her supernatural 
strength, which was done by her gingerly 
taking hold of one corner of it, peeping 
cautiously behind it, as if expecting a big 
dog to fly at her, and then tipping over 
the screen with a sudden jerk; whereupon 
the man of the dressing-room suddenly 
reappeared, shouldered the rampart as 
before, and walked off with it. 

With this crowning exploit the even- 
ing’s performance came to an end, for, as 
Mr. Bradstreet had said, the same piece 
went on for two or three weeks, so many 
scenes being acted every night. 

But, though somewhat startled at this 
abrupt break-off, Jack had been very well 
entertained, not merely by the thing itself, 
but also by the sight of the spectators, who 
made quite as curious a show as the spec- 
tacle which they had come to witness. 
Beneath a blaze of lamp-light and a thin 
veil of cigar-smoke, crimson turbans and 
straw hats, embroidered skirts and greasy 
brown limbs, spotless white tunics and 
bare, damp shoulders, were all jumbled up 
together ; and immediately below Master 
Jack's post of observation, just outside one 
of the stalls (which looked very much like 
small church-pews), a native child was 
sitting with perfect gravity in the light 
evening costume of the Belvidere Apollo. 

Bat that evening had still one other 
spectacle in store for the lad, more 
startling than all the rest put together. 
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As his party issued from the alley on 
to the landing-place, a Siamese came 
hurriedly in the opposite direction, and, 
running full butt against Mr. Bradstreet, 
sent him sprawling on his back, while the 
aggressor went headlong past without 
even looking round. 

“Clumsy lubbers they are!’’ growled 
the indignant Jack. “I shouldn't wonder 
if that was the same fellow who ran foul 
of us here before!” 

As the Consul fell, a wild clamour broke 
forth amid the crowd, the foremost rank 
of which surged forward so as almost to 
surround the group. 

General Van Cruller, thinking they were 
about to be attacked, lifted his bamboo 
cane with a business-like air, while Joseph- 
ine clubbed her horn-handled umbrella, 
and the General's wife “presented” her 
sharp-pointed parasol like a bayonet. But, 
whether daunted by these demonstrations 
or actually innocent of any evil design, 
the mob made no farther advance; and 
Jack and the General, having picked up 
the fallen Consul (who was naturally some- 
what shaken and stunned by so heavy a 
fall), got him into the boat unmolested. 

“T’m extremely sorry to have been so 
clumsy, and given you all so much 
trouble,” said he to the ladies, as soon as 
he recovered himself. “I must never 
boast of my sure-footedness again, after 
such a backsliding.” 

And so the matter was laughed off; but 
it seemed to our hero—whose naturally 
keen wits were being constantly sharpened 
anew in this atmosphere of ceaseless 
intriguing and plotting—that the Consul's 
mirth did not sound quite genuine; and 
he was hardly surprised when Mr. Brad- 
street whispered to him, on reaching the 
Consulate : 

“Come up to my room, Jack; I’ve got 
something to show you.” 

Up they went accordingly, and Brad- 
street, having carefully locked the door, 
said, in a low voice: 

“T didn’t want to scare the women, 
for, though they’ve got nerve enough for 
a dozen, they're new to this sort of thing; 
but it’s just as well for you to see it, for 
you may have to bear witness to what 
you've scen. Look here!” 

He took off his coat as he spoke (in 
the side of which Jack espied a Jong rent, 
which was evidently not a tear but a cut) 
and showed the boy that the steel links 
of the newly purchased Siamese girdle * 


© Some of these ginlles are quite as strong as a coat 
of mail, and very ucarly as heavy. 


which he had put on underneath it were 
bent in one particular spot, as if by a 
heavy blow, and that his shirt was 
slightly stained with blood in the same 
place. 

“There, Jack,” said he, “if you hadn't 
persuaded me to put on that belt, I'd 
have been a dead man; and it's been a 
close shave even as it was, for if the 
fellow had hit the silk instead of the 
steel, his pig-sticker would have gone 
through me like a knife through a pat of 
butter!" 

“What! did that fellow stab you? I 
saw & man run against you in the 
crowd——” 

“ And his knife ran against me too, but 
without much result, as you see.” 

“That, then, was why that precious 
Duke looked so hard at you when we 
bowed to him—he’d just been putting the 
fellow up to do the trick ; and I suppose 
the man who did it was the same who 
came shoving in among us when we first 
landed.” 

“Yes, the very same man; I shall 
know him again when I meet him. I 
should think he ought to have a pretty 
sore hand this morning, by the bye—he 
inust have hurt his fingers finely with the 
recoil of that blow.” 

“But don’t you mean to do anything 
about it, then?” said Jack, quite con- 
founded by the coolness with which this 
strange man spoke of such a determined, 
and all but successful, attempt upon his 
own life. 

“TI know what is to be done about it, 
never fear,” said the American, with a 
curious smile; “ and on the whole, I don't 
know but what it’s rather a lucky thing 
for us, after all.” 

“What do you mean ?”’ asked the boy, 
fairly puzzled. 

“ Well, I mean that now we know just 
what we have to expect, and can be on 
our guard accordingly. This man would 
never have ventured upon such a risky 
game as to-night’s job, unless he was 
fully determined to go all lengths; and 
as he knows that I should be a stone in 
the middle of the road for any such plan 
as he's meditating just now, his trying to 
put me out of the way shows that he 
means to carry out that plan, and pretty 
soon, too. In fact, what's happened this 
evening is just as if the Duke had said in 
a civil way to you and me and the rest 
of us, ‘Look out for yourselves, for, the 
tse chance I get, I mean to murder you 
all!’ 

(Tobe continued.) 
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THE CYGNET’S HEAD. 


A TALE OF SCHOOL LIFE AT ST. MARGARET'S. 
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“ T\weRYTHING points to young Kirby,” 
4) said the voice of Harman from 
mnder the bedclothes, that Wednesday 
night in the “ Parliament" dormitory. 
“Except that he doesn't own up to it,” 
said Baythorpe. 
“That doesn’t count for much,” ob- 
served another fellow. ‘Did you ever 
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CHAPTER I. 


know the little beast to have the honesty 
to tell the truth?” 

“Did you ever know him have the 
pluck to stick to a lie?” asked Cutty 
cynically. 

“Well, he shan’t stick to this one for 
long.” said Harman. ‘“ We'll get it out 
of him somehow. We're not going 


to have our holiday spoilt all for 
him.” 

“Tlike the way he declared he was at the 
meadows ‘gavvering cowslips' all the 
afternoon,” said Bithersoll. 

There was a pause after this. “I'm 
not so jolly sure,” drawled Baythorpe 
significantly, “that yow don't know 


something about friend Bither- 
soll."’ 

“Me?” said Bithersoll, all injured 
innocence. “ Why, I was at the grub-shop 
all the afternoon. I never went near the 
river.” 

“ Yes, ’Soll’s got an alibi all right,” said 
young Blenkinsop of the lower-fifth—he 
of the big vocabulary. 

“T should think I have,” murmured 
Bithersoll. 

“Well, what is an alibi, Bithersoll?" 
asked Baythorpe bluntly. 

There was a loud laugh from the 
intellectual minority in the dormitory, 
who knew what an alibi was, as Bithersoll 
fumblingly tried to avoid exposing his 
ignorance. 

“ Thought you didn’t know,” said Bay- 
thorpe contemptuously. ‘“ What does it 
mean, Blenkinsop ?"’ 

“ Why, an alibv's a chap who proves that 
you weren't there at the time,” said 
Blenkinsop. ‘Say a chap was accused of 
murdering another chap, and he got off 
because another chap swore that he was 
somewhere else when the murder was 
committed, that would be an alibt.” 

“That's what I thought it meant,” said 
Bithersoll. “ Lots of fellows saw me at 
the grub-shop.”” 

“Yes, I saw him there,” said another. 

“I think ’Soll’s all right in this 
case.” 

“I'm sure I wouldn't do such a thing,” 
said Bithersoll. 

“Such a thing as what?" asked Bay- 
thorpe. 

“ Such a beastly thing as killing a swan.” 

“You ass," said Baythorpe, “ there's no 
particular beastliness in that, any more 
than in killing a hare or fox, and not so 
bad as coursing. Where the beastliness 
comes in, is not speaking up when the 
Doctor comes and asks about it, and 
getting the whole holiday stopped next 
Monday. Everyone knows jolly well you 
wouldn't mind doing that, rather than get 
yourself into a row."’ 

“T never touched a swan,” said Bither- 
soll, trying to work up a little indignation. 

“No, nobody suspects you of going near 
@ swan or & goose, or anything that’s got 
a beak to defend itself with,’ retorted 
Baythorpe savagely, “so you're safe 
enough this tine. Still, you might know 
who did it all the same.” 

Tempers, it will be noticed, were not 
very sweet that Wednesday night in the 
Parliament. A thing had happened that 
occasionally will happen at most schools, 
and is always equally annoying to masters 
and boys. Some one had perpetrated, it 
seemed, a piece of wilful mischief, and 
then would not own up to it. The wholo 
school was therefore in manner in dis- 
grace, and the punishment was to be that, 
unless the culprit should be found out in 
time, the whole holiday usually given in 
the middle of the term, and which should 
come by rights on the next Monday, was 
to be forfeited. 

There was a fine river near the school 
at St. Margaret’s, and in the summer it 
was very pleasant, on half-holidays on 
which there were no cricket-matches, to 
take one of Old Rolfe’s boats out for the 
afternoon (at threepence an hour, includ- 
ing bailer), and potter up and down, 
catching crabs with the oars, and occasion- 
ally getting on land to stroll about in 
search of birds’ eggs. Bathing was for- 


it, 
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bidden, yet I am afraid that sometimes 
fellows tumbled in by accident, having 
absent-mindedly removed the greater part 
of their clothes beforehand. Sailing was 
also forbidden, but there were logicians 
who argued that, if you were allowed to 
stick up a rug on two stumps to shelter 
you from the sun when watching a cricket- 
match, there could be no harm in putting 
it up between two oars for the same pur- 
pose in a boat, and if the wind would 
blow into it, why, all you could do was to 
stand at the rudder and keep the boat from 
running into the bank. Altogether, the 
river was a@ fascinating spot on a fine 
summer day. 

About two miles down the river flowed 
through the grounds of Aynleigh Castle, 
where trespassing was strictly forbidden. 
Of course it was there that temptations to 
land were rumoured to be thickest. Birds 
of rare plumage could be seen in the 
woods ; trees of the most climbable descrip- 
tion grew in hundreds. But there were 
wary Famesoopors keeping constant guard 
over this paradise—wary, surly, incorrup- 
tible gamekeepers, devoid, apparently, of 
any human sympathies. A sort of lake 
had been made in these grounds, in 
connection with the river. It was im- 
posible to row a boat through the entrance, 

ut one or two of the most adventurous 
had been known to find their way to the 
lake, and had brought back mysterious 
reports as to its nature. Wonderful fowl 
haunted its waters, and built nests in the 
reeds; swans swam gracefully abont its 
surface, and fish of untold weight existed 
in its depths. 

A good many fellows had been out on 
the river that Wednesday afternoon. In 
fact, all Old Rolfe’s boats had been taken, 
and some who wanted to go boating had 
to be content with walking. As Old Rolfe 
hauled up the last boat that came in he 
remarked, 

“You'll catch old Tommy from your 
headmaster, some of you, for what you've 
been and done.” 

None of the crew felt guilty, or looked 
it, and the old chap went on: 

“ Ain’t you heard? No? Why, one of 
Lord Aynleighs’s cygnets ’as had its head 
cut off by one of your party this afternoon. 
Keeper was through here on his way to 
the school to report it. Th’ agent’s right 
mad about it. I told him you was mis- 
cheevious young warments myself. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourselves.” 

‘The Doctor was greatly perturbed. Ho 
came into the preparation room and ad- 
dressed us. He read a note from Lord 
Aynleigh’s agent, pointing ont that it 
was impossible but that one of us naust 
have done the deed. At three o'clock all 
the swans had been counted, and all was 
right then; at five one of the most pro- 
mising cygnets had been found floating 
about with its head savagely torn off; 
the neck hacked and lacerated as if the 
deed had been done with a blunt knife. 
No one but the St. Margaret's boys had 
had boats out on the river that afternoon; 
and several wearers of the school cap had 
been observed in the neighbourhood of 
the lake, some on the water in boats, 
others on land. It was not reasonable to 
suppose that anyone but a Margarethan 
had done the thing; and the new agent, 
anxious to show himself a man of vigour 
and initiative in Lord Aynleigh’s absence, 
and with all his righteous instincts against 
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poachers awakened, gave Dr. Greengage, 
as he expressed it, a piece of his mind, 
and made vague threats of prosecution 
and investigation. 


CHAPTER II. 


i Keay agent’s note was followed later on 
in the evening by a visit from the 
agent himself at the Doctor’s request. 
His wrath was unabated, and he slapped 
his leathern gaiters with his riding-whip 
in the Doctor's study; utterly ignored 
the pacifying airs of Mrs. G., who entered 
with the sole purpose of taming the lion, 
so to speak; and would not entertain a 
doubt that the school was to blame. He 
did not want to be unjust, he said; but 
he had ridden about all over the town 
to make inquiries. It was certain that 
none but ourselves had had boats out that 
afternoon ; and the only approach to the 
lake by land was through a toll-gate, the 
keeper whereof was positive that there 
had been no passers through it except 
wearers of the well-known cap. The 
Doctor put his hand in his pocket sug- 
gestively and asked what the value of the 
bird might be; but the agent snorted 
seornfully. His lordship, he said, was 
not a bird fancier by trade, and set no 
definite pecuniary value on many things 
that belonged to him; but he had his 
rights of property, and only wished to 
enforce the laws of the land in their 
defence; and, there! he would enforce 
them, too, though it might cost him the 
value of fifty cygnets todoso. The Doctor 
begged for a little delay, sent him away, 
and addressed us again after supper. 

The Doctor was quite as much convinced 
as the agent that some one in the school 
had done the mischief; and we felt, just 
as irresistibly, that he must beright. But 
no one would own to it, and uncomfort- 
able suspicions began to float sbout. 
Wagsby and Clarke, with a promptness 
that cleared them of all suspicion, owned 
up to having, that afternoon, catapulted a 
goose on Lord Aynleigh’s property, be- 
cause, as Wagsby expressed it, “it gave 
them cheek” ; for which the two were at 
once caned. But, with these exceptions, 
it might almost have been anybody, in 
the opinion of the rest. There was an 
unpleasant feeling that you couldn’t help 
suspecting everybody who hadn’t been 
with you that afternoon. The Doctor 
declined to investigate the matter very 
arduously himself. He was very angry, 
but refused to irritate himself any further 
by personal inquiries. He put the ques- 
tion three times, amid dead silence. No 
ong stood up. He then declared that if 
common honesty were not sufficient to 
make a boy own up to his misdeeds, he 
would make sure that the force of public 
opinion should in future prevent the oc- 
currence of such scandals. Possibly the 
culprit might feel willing to own up before 
Friday evening; if*not, then the whole 
holiday on Monday would be stopped. 

Opinion raged over the situation that 
Wednesday evening. It was sickening to 
think that there were barely two days in 
which to find out theculprit in order to save 
the holiday. All sorts of ideas were pro- 
jected. If there had been more time, 
‘Mayhew, whose father was a high official 
in the police service, would have tele- 
graphed for a real detective, and it was 
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agreed that it would be easy to share the 
expense of paying him. Of course, there 
was a great faith in detectives; and, in 
default of professionals, a few who prided 
themselves on their powers of deductive 
Sherlockian reasoning constituted them- 
selves amateur detectives. The worst of 
it was there were no clues of any kind 
to go upon, and nothing would happen to 
give one, as it always does in the detective 
stories. It was thought that the cygnet’s 
head might be found by looking for it ; 
and search was made, high and low, but 
with no results. 

The Doctor had evidently fixed on 
Friday night as the last chance for con- 
fession, because fellows would have to 
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write home on Saturday to cancel engage- 
ments for Monday if nothing had been 
found out. The thought that this terrible 
necessity might arise moved all to tre- 
mendous efforts to discover the culprit. 
“Tf you fellows can’t find out a simple 
ease like this,” said Mr. Perkins, fifth- 
form master, who was known to be organ- 
ising a highly aristocratic picnic for the 
Monday, “ you ought to give up holidays 
altogether.” Mr. Slopeson turned pale 
at the thought of losing the day, and pri- 
vately instigated a subscription of “ fifteen 
bob” for the boy who did it if he would 
own up before Friday. It was even said 
afterwards that he had hinted that if the 
right fellows wouldn't come forward, some 
one might be found willing to take the 
blame for the money, and if so—well, 
there, he wouldn't blame him. 

After a good deal of discussion, suspicion 
finally'settled most heavily on young Kirby. 
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Kirby was a little boy without any 
friends, either inside or outside the school. 
This was due partly to the fact that his 
mother was dead and his father an Indian 
officer who hadn’t been home for years, 
and that he had been brought up by hand 
among strangers in England, who cared 
little for him ; and partly because he was 
known to be a shady character. He was 


for him, he had been severely punished. 
The Doctor would not cane him, because 
he was chronically weak; and he could 
not expel him, as there was no place to 
send him to, except the delightful town of 
Coventry, that favourite sanitary resort 
for the socially diseased. So the Doctor 
requested us to put little Kirby into Coven- 
try for a fortnight, which was cheerfully 


““* Nuffing,’ stuttered Kirby, flinching.”” 


done; and at the end of the time nobody 


undoubtedly “an awful young liar,” had 
been guilty of such offences as stealing 
before, and was generally looked upon as 
a moral outcast. His last escapade had 
been setting fire to the Doctor's pigsties 
—with no epicurean view of obtaining 
roast pork, but simply, it would seem, as 
the Doctor said, to satisfy a wicked desire 
forarson. For that misdemeanour, which 
he would not have owned up to but for 
circumstantial evidence being too strong 


seemed desirous of renewing his aequaint- 
ance. He loafed about alone accordingly, 
his appearance suggesting to everyone 
that he was imagining mischief in his 
heart ; unnoticed by masters or boys, un- 
pitied for his loneliness, and even unpun- 
ished for his hopeless ways in work. 
Mrs. Gib, the matron, was the only per- 
son who did not neglect him altogether, 
She allowed him to sit in her uninterest- 
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ing room a good deal; glanced at him 
thoughtfully over her spectacles at times, 
gave hirn his medicine with unerring 
regularity, and did a silent something to 
befriend the little creature whose stockings 
gave her more darning to do than any 
one else's whole wardrobe. 

Of course Kirby denied having had 
anything to do with cutting off the cyg- 
net's head. But there was nothing more 
convincing than usual about his denial. 
His wide-open, blue eyes, that always 
seemed to be looking at you without 
seeing you, had never been known to 
blink when aiding the boldest falsehood 
that his tongue could invent. Upon 
close cross-examination (and, to make a 
pun, it was very cross examining at that 
period) he contradicted himself repeat- 
edly. This might have been due to his 
natural tendency to prevaricate, which, 
it had been observed, seemed to make him 
physically unable to keep to the straight 
trath. But there was no reason to show 
that he had been away from the river 
that Wednesday afternoon, in spite of his 
assertions that he hadn't been “ wivvin a 
mile of it, really.” 

“What were you doing then ?” 

“Oh! I went up to ve meadows to 
g-gavver cowslips.”’ 


“Oh, you did, did you? What a good 
little boy! What was that for?” 

“T fought Mrs. G-Gib would like 
some.” 

Some one.in the outskirts of the crowd 
rushed like lightning to Mrs. Gib’s room, 
and came back breathless to say that 
Mrs. G. “hadn't had no cowslips that 
afternoon.” 

“ At least,” said Kirby, “I met an old 
woman, and gave vem all to her.” 

“Very likely,” said Harman, who was 
in the front row, cross-examining. “ Did 
you give her anything else ?” 

“No; except vat she asked me ve 
time, and I told her,” said Kirby, with 
the deliberation that sugyests spinning a 
yarn. 

“ And what did you do with the swan’s 
head, then ?"’ said Harman suddenly, in a 
louder key, and more threateningly. 

Kirby looked troubled. This taxing of 
him directly seemed to break down his 
defence, and his lip quivered. All his 
instincts for evasion seemed to be on the 
alert, but he was evidently unprepared 
for a direct assumption that he was 
guilty. 

“What did you do with it, hey?” 
said Harman, scowling fiercely, and 
taking a step forward. 
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“Nuffing,” stuttered Kirby, flinching. 

“You must have done something with 
it,” said Harman, “ Did you give it to 
another old woman to make mutton- 
broth with, hey ?” 

There was a loud laugh at this from 
the bystanders, that made Kirby less at 
his ease. 

“T only met one old woman,” he said, 
“and I wasn't near ve river. I can 
prove it, because I was at ve grub-shop, 
too.” 

“Did anyone see him there, at the 
grub-shop?” said Harman, looking 
round. 

“TI was there all the afternoon,” said 
Pnffington, “and he never came in while 
I was there.” 

“ All right,” said Harman, as the bell 
rang. “We'll bring it home yet. Git, 
you little beast!” 

A tear was trickling down Kirby’s 
cheek, which might have been # point in 
his favour with some who looked on. But 
Harman said that, as likely as not, it was 
all humbug, and this was felt to be prob- 
able. 

And most of the fellows were not un- 
willing to think that everything pointed 
to young Kirby. 

(To be continued.) 


AN ADVENTUROUS CANOE VOYAGE; OR, SEVEN WEEKS ON 


Qeeremane 28.— Reached our companeros 

in the mountain camp at sundown, tired 
and worn out. Found old Victor on a sick bed, 
and Vidal says he thought he was going to pan 
out altogether about middle-day. He certainly 
looked a wreck. Some sudden spasm struck 
him, and knocked him over all of aheap. We 
have done our best for him for the night, 
making a soft bed of palm-leaves, and laid 
him on it whining and moaning, and using 
for once decent language. 

The Dutchman seems to be particularly 
Pleased at Ais partner’s groanings; and very 
thankfal I am that Mr. Dutchman was with 
us, for had he been with old Victor, they 
would have sworn he had poisoned him. 
Even as it is, a stronger suspicion is over 
him in the Mexican mind, and I had to 
quietly give him a tip to curtail his ancalled- 
for levity, as matters might get serious with 
him. This had the desired effect, and he 
Promptly turned in. 

24.—Our invalid has passed a 
fair night, and feels better, so we left him in 
camp with a handy supply of hot coffee, and 
the rest of us went back to the diggings. 
This day’s work satisfied us that they would 
pay to work; 80 we original four have de- 
cided to return here and effect an entrance 
by land with a mule train of grub, and also to 
teturn south to civilisation and take Victor 
and the Dutchman down with us; for things 
between them are getting so dangerously 
strained, that if they are not entirely parted 
some one will be getting shot ; and, moreover, 
their frequent jars now have thrown a wet 
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blanket over all, and we want to rid our- 
selves of all responsibility. 

September 25.—The old man scems to be all 
right and more like himself, for his language 
and manners are once more obstreperous. 
So we all shouldered our lightened packs and 
made for the beach, taking a “siesta” on our 
way, and reaching camp at sundown. We 
shall now drop down to our starting-point, 
visiting one or two islands on our way. Our 
chance now of finding a pearl-bed is very 
small ; and we regret very much our meeting 
with these two strangers, who have entirely 
spoilt our original plan. 

September 26.-- The first half of the day we 
spent caulking the Dutchman’s boat, which 
began to let in water quicker than we could 
bale; that over, we made for our volcano 
island, but night came on before we reached 
it, and all we could see was its dark loomy 
shadow, for which we made, but soon ran 
into rocks. The canoe fortunately got in first, 
and by their lighting a fire on the beach 
we were able to land, but not before our boat 
was fast filling, the result of striking on a 
sharp rock. You see, it takes very little to 
stave in a one-inch rotten plank in a flat- 
bottomed scow. We hurried out quickly all 
our damageable cargo, and, with a hearty 
supper, forgot all our troubles till morning. 

September 27.—The damage done to the 
scow turned out to be rather worse than ex- 
pected, and looking at our passage in it, it is 
@ marvel how we managed. Mr. Dutchman, 
besides being a champion barber, is also a 
carpenter, and, looking mournfully at the 
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hole in the bottom, said, Dat is veary bad, 
but I vill mend,” so we left him hunting out 
old rusty naiis and other paraphernalia to 
commence on her, whilst we went off to a 
lagoon with a very narrow bar, and waited 
till low tide, and then began the slaughter of 
fish with dynamite and harpoon. Seeing the 
fins of some large sharks, we went back for 
the canoe, and, launching her, soon had the 
harpoon in one; and then the fun began, 
the shark towing us at racing speed all over 
the lagoon, till, tiring, we paddled ashore 
and despatched him. We killed five this way 
—a different species from the maneaters— 
more of a scavenging brute; the largest was 
about eight feet. 

Evening coming on, we returned to camp, 
and found the Dutchman quite satisfied wit 
his work, having patched up his vessel, and 
reports that she will be seaworthy by morn- 
ing when the “gum dries,” meaning the 
glue. 

September 28.—By sunrise we had em- 
barked—Dutchman, Felix, and myself in the 
leaky scow—Pablo, Victor, and Vidal in the 
canoe—and with hard work against a con- 
trary current, reached a land-locked harbour 
in San Luis Bay. 

About twelve miles inland from here stands 
the old ruined mission of Santa Maria, 
founded by the Jesuits and situated in one 
of the most inaccessible gorges of Lower 
California. The mission itself stands on a 
small plateau surrounded with palms; but 
little is left of it beyond the crumbling adobe 
walls. Still, the stone-foundations of many 
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outbuildings remain, as also the ditch for 
irrigating the only available piece of ground. 
The road from this mission to San Luis 
Bay is also still traceable ; and the bay being 
one of the safest and largest on the Gulf of 
California, it is supposed that most of the 
necessaries for all the padres of the different 
mission posts scattered up and down the 
territory were landed here. 

Numerous turtle about, and two fat ones 
fell victims to the unerring harpoon. The 
beach likewise is studded with beautiful 
shells of all sizes, shapes, and colours. 

September 29.—Our breakfast of turtle, 
cooked in many ways—for we each have our 
special idea of how to cook turtle—was, to say 
the least, ‘‘aldermanic.” In following the 
beach-line on foot, to investigate all tracks, 
we came on a turtle’s nest and relieved it of 
sixty-two eggs —each man carefully carrying 
his sombrero full of fresh eggs! We let the 
“siesta” pass in this fairy harbour, and 
again hoisted sail, pulling into a small cove 
after traversing about ten miles. Owing to 
the beach being so rocky we were obliged to 
anchor both boats away from the shore, this 
being done by Pablo taking both out, and 
then swimming ashore. 

September 30.—Pablo again swam out, 
and, bringing in the boats, we were soon under 
way; we hugged the shore for some two 
miles, when, on coming across an estero 
(a land-locked harbour), we landed, and see- 
ing some cast-up pearl-shells we anchored 
the pango and drew up the canoe. Un- 
loading her quickly, we dragged her across 
the sand-bar and launched her in the 
estero. Felix promptly stripped and dived 
down, but soon came up, saying it was 
too deep to reach bottom, so, arranging the 
drag grapnels, we dropped them, and, no 
wonder it was too deep—it took ten fathoms 
of line to reach the bottom, and we were only 
able to make up the length by knotting 
every available rope. We dragged the whole 
estero very carefully, but the grapnels 
brought up no indications of a bed, so again 
launching the canoe over the sand-bar into 
the sea, and all packed, we proceeded on our 
way, and owing to old Victor again getting 
a spasm—but I believe he is shamming to 
escape his turn at the paddle—we put into 
Calamujé early and camped for the night, 
doing ample justice to a “ Boss omelette "’ of 
the turtle’s eggs first. 

October 1.—Resumed our journey at day- 
light, but a strong although favourable wind 
forced us to camp by middle day. The sea was 
rising so strong that we all had to jump into 
the water fifteen yards from shore, and haul in 
our boats, standing up to our waists in water, 
to hold them from bumping on the numerous 
rocks, whilst we unloaded our bedding and 
some grub. This done, they were taken out 
some way from shore, and anchored with 
stones as well as anchor under lee of a rock, 
and in seeming safety, for the north wind 
promises to increase to a gale. 

Our intention is now to go down to our 
first well and fill up all barrels, and from 
there cut across and explore the island of 
«Angel de la Guardia,” one of the largest 
islands in the Gulf, and finish our expedi- 
tion, returuing direct from the island to Los 
Angeles Bay. 

This island, according to the marine chart, 
is forty miles long, ten miles in width at its 
broadest, and two at its narrowest. It is 
uninhabited, and no water known ; all that is 
known of it is from the sealing boats, who 
snnnely go to the different nurseries for 
oil. 

October 2.—The wind increased to a strong 
northerly gale by two p.s., and great anxiety 
was felt for our boats, whether they would 
hold to their anchorage or not. We all stood 
gazing in silence at them, every strain on 
the anchor ropes seeming to be the last; 
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finally, the Dutchman's boat parted her 
moorings, and slowly and surely made her 
way in the fearful surf towards the rocks. 
It was a trying sight—inch by inch she came 
into destruction ; at last she struck a rock; 
at the same moment out flew the water 
barrels, oars, boxes, and odds and ends. We 
rushed into the water as far as we safely could 
to save whatever was possible, but especially 
the barrels, as they meant life to us; and 
this was attended with no small danger to 
ourselves, for the surf rolled you over and 
over like so many corks. The boat was fast 
filling with water, and settling down; and on 
just swerving round, the Dutchman frantic- 
ally rushed in, and seizing her was barely 
in time to save himself from being jammed 
against a cruel boulder. The next surf 
brought both Dutchman and boat nearer, and 
we quickly went to his assistance, and hauled 
her half-way up on to a sloping slab of rock, 
where only a half surf could break. Victor 
never lent a hand, but stood laughing on the 
dry beach ; he had not forgotten his friend's 
mirth over his sickness. 

On examination we found two planks 
badly sprung on one side, keel ripped off, 
and a big hole knocked in her, poor Dutch- 
man ejaculating ‘ Vot luck! Vot luck! 
but I vill soon mend.” Something will 
have to be attempted to float her again, for 
six of us cannot go in the canoe. This mis- 
hap made a dreary night, and more so as 
the wind was so strong we could not make a 


October 8.—Dutchman started cheerily to 
patch up his boat. I think by the time the 
patching is done it will be a new boat alto- 
gether, for as it is it looks somewhat of a 
curiosity. 

We shall probably be detained here for 
two or three days during the mending up, so 
off we started inland to hunt mountain sheep, 
and I killed two about three miles from camp, 
finding at thesame timea spring of water about 
800 yards from the beach, so we can here 
fill our barrels, and by moving a few rocks 
be able to roll them down to the beach. 

October 4.—The gale has not abated, and we 
were obliged to move all our grub and goods 
farther inland. We are not so anxious now 
about the canoe, as she has ridden safely so 
far, and is likely to hold out, and, besides 
being more buoyant, the water has not so 
much power over her. 

The wind was too strong for any sport, so 
all stopped in camp, helping the carpenter, 
straightening out nails, sharpening tools, and 
cutting out strips of canvas from our 
bedding. 

October 5.---Vidal and I shouldered our rifles, 
and within an hour came across a band of 
mountain sheep. We brought down five 
between us, so hurried back to camp for all 
available hands, and packed in the best of 
the meat, curing it at once. , 

The wind has dropped very much, with 
a@ promise of calmer weather; also Mr. 
Dutchman thinks he will have his wreck 
seaworthy the day after to-morrow. 

October 6.—Victor killed an enormous buck 
close to camp, so we have now a big supply 
of meat, not to mention about 100 lbs. of 
cured fish. 

In the afternoon we carried the empty 
barrels to the spring I found on the 3rd, 
filled them, and rolled them to the water's 
edge ready, as there is a possibility of being 
able to start to-morrow. 

October 7.—The sea calm again, and as the 
“ wreck” is pronounced safe and seaworthy 
by its owner, we got under sail—Pablo and 
myself, with the Dutchman ; but we had not 
gone more than four miles, when we had to 
land. We could not bale the “ wreck” quick 
enough, using a three-gallon tin, the water 
kept gaining on us; 80 we discharged every- 
thing, and drawing her close in, let her sink, 


so as to swell the new patches during the 
night. 

A huge devil-fish startled us all by 
springing out of the water, as we were 
pulling in, and coming down on its back in 
a kind of somersault, threw up a mountain 
of spray. The momentary view gave one 
the impression of & leviathan bat with a 
long tail; roughly guessing, it looked about 
twenty feet in width, and nobody knows how 
long to the tip of the tail. 

If in the morning the “ wreck "’ has at all 
decreased in her leaking capacities, we shall 
make a start for the island of ‘“ Angel de la 
Guardia,” about eight miles across, and, as I 
mentioned before, terminate the trip. 

October 8.—The “ wreck ” has profited much 
from her immersion, and we shall attempt 
to reach the island. Awaiting the first pufl 
of wind off the land, we hoisted sail and 
started, but oh! the baling we had to do; 
and to add to our mishaps the wind dropped, 
and one man had to take the sculls, the 
other two steadily baling, for the water 
gained on one man only; so for four long 
hours we had no relief unless we changed 
the tin for the sculls. We finally reached the 
northern part of the island at sunset. The 
canoe had arrived some two hours earlier, 
and, seeing where we landed, they paddled 
down to us, and to crown our fatigue the 
reaction after our muscles were relieved 
brought on violent cramp, which was quite 
incurable for a time, and excruciating agony, 
one’s biceps standing out like footballs. 

October 9.—Daylight saw us all round the 
coffee-pot, bar the Dutchman, who con- 
veniently has boycotted himself and cooks 
his own grub independently. The inner man 
stimulated, four of us took the canoe and 
paddled to the farthermost point north of 
the island, from whence we heard the deep 
bark of seal. We came on to a nursery cf 
them on a small island, and the noise and 
bustle of a menagerie was like a watch 
ticking to the uproar that welcomed us the 
nearer we approached—like Babel let loose. 
They had their young on the rocks, and 
there they stop till they are of an age to take 
to water and defend themselves from sharks. 
These latter are always more numerous and 
more savage round the seal haunts than 
elsewhere. I landed and went amongst the 
young ones, as gentle as kittens, and strok- 
ing them, they put their heads forward for 
more, rubbing their noses against your 
sleeve, if you are fortunate enough to have 
a remaining sleeve; but in this case my arm 
answered as well. 

We shot six big bulls, and took off their skins 
on the rocks, throwing the carcasses into the 
water, where they were promptly seized and 
jagged by hordes of sharks, one enormous 
Tintorera getting the lion’s share—a cold 
shivery feeling passing over one, seeing this 
brute snap off half a seal as if it had been so 
much bread. 

Found on our return to camp Felix 
having a row with the Dutchman over some 
trifle, and we were just in time to save 
bloodshed. The joke was, neither understood 
the other, so a court was promptly held, I 
acting as judge and interpreter, carefully 
transpassing the different evidence very 
much soothed down, and with peace-making 
additions; for the other two brothers had 
nasty looks, and were ready to plunge their 
knives into the wretched foreigner. This again 
spoilt the charm of our log fire of drift pines 
for the night, andinduces me to quickly get 
back ; so to-morrow, wind and weather per- 
mitting, I shall order direct home, if it can 
be called by that name. 

October 10.—The fates are against us em- 
barking. A too choppy sea to venture the long 
distance. We decided to go inland, and see 
whatis to be seen. I firstcautioned the Dutch - 
man to go off in quite a different direction from 


as, as I would not be responsible if any of 
the brothers met him outside of camp. They 
are still thirsting for vengeance, from their 
looks, over the squabble of yesterday. I also 
advised him not to return tillsundown. The 
rest of us went some three-quarters of a mile 
back, found indications of copper and silver, 
but very little vegetation, a few dwarf 
mesquite trees, and also a species of the 
Acacia family. In the animal line only 
iguanas—a huge, slow travelling lizard ; these 
are seemingly very abundant, and most 
repulsive-looking, although their flesh is 
considered # luxury, and much eaten in parts 
of Mexico. 

We got back just before sundown, and 
found the camp empty, but in a short time 
the Dutchman, looking very cowed, appeared 
from behind a rock, where he had evidently 
been crouching till he saw us allin. Unfor- 
tunately, the other boys saw him sneak out, 
and promptly their suspicious minds sug- 
gested some cunning spite; and again there 
was an uproar, examining the spot from 
where he emerged with loaded rifles; and if 
it was not for the fact that we were only a 
day from semi-civilisation, they would kave 
put a bullet through him there and then. 
During these trials by a one-sided jury 
Victor has never opened his mouth, but 
looks on with a quiet gleam of satisfaction. 


“ [\rag, darling, dirty Dublin,” as the Irish 

ladies call it, is at present an un- 
romantic town enough. But it was once 
celebrated for the possession of a most 
terrific ghost, which even the courageous 
“ Psychical Society” might have thought 
twice about investigating. 

It appears, from a careful study of the old 
stores on the subject, that what really 
happened w2s much as follows. 

A certain man who bore the nickname of 
the “ Dolloher ”’ was hanged in Dublin for a 
particularly odious offence agninst the law. 
He seems to have been a thorough villain, 
only one remove from the beast, and died 
unrepentant and hardened, refusing the 
kindly offices of the priest. 

Plenty of men were hanged in Ireland at that 
pekiod ; but atheism was then almost unknown, 
and the general opinion was that a man who 
died as the Dolloher did, might certainly be 
expected to “ walk,” if indeed he did nothing 
worse. So that no one was much surprised 
when, a few days after the execution, a 
sentry on duty in a lonely spot was found 
insensible in his box ; and when restored by 
copious draughts of whisky declared that 
he had seen the Dolloher in the form of a 
black pig, with open and ravenous jaws, 
which would certainly have devoured him 
had he not made the sign of the cross before 
he fainted. 

Some believed the story ; some did not. It 
was unkindly suggested that the gallant 
soldier’s nerves had been disturbed by 
unusual potations, and that he might well 
have seen a pig—or even a black one, as the 
streets of Dublin were full of all varieties of 
the porcine tribe. 

However, unbelief received a severe shock 
when, a few days afterwards, the guard came 
at midnight to relieve the sentry on the fatal 
post. They found his Government musket, 
with bayonet fixed, standing upright in the 
sentry box, dressed in the uniform of its un- 
fortanate owner, from shako to boots. But 
of the man himself there was no trace. 
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The poor Dutchman, not being understood 
nor understanding these Mexicans, really is 
in a bad box, and all comes from the original 
sin of having poison with him. 

October 11.—The sea has calmed down, and 
although a Sunday I ordered a start, for the 
anxiety of a final outburst is too much, and 
one is kept on a strain watching everyone's 
movements, 80 after coffee we were all em- 
barked. I took Vidal along with me and 
the Dutchman, and by steady pulling and 
sailing when the wind was favourable we 
reached Los Angeles Bay by 4 p.m. The 
canoe had arrived an hour earlier. 

There were quite a number of people 
awaiting us, and amongst them some of 
the chief authorities of the Municipality of 
Mulejé, who were stopping at the San Juan 
mines about eight miles back, arranging and 
endorsing mining titles, etc., and it turned 
out on Victor learning their position— being 
magistrates— he had denounced the Dutch- 
man before we had arrived as a dangerous 
outlaw, and, moreover, as in possession of 
quick poison ; so on our landing Mr. Dutch- 
man was promptly arrested by four specially 
detailed men. Not knowing at once the 
reason for this act, I was under the im- 
pression that he must be some noted 
criminal, still I was sorry for the poor chap. 
All he said was, ‘Mein Gott, vot does dis 


THE DOLLOHER. 


By Masor T. Preston BatTersBy. 


Could anything be clearer? The black pig 
had devoured his victim. 

Only those who know the superstitious 
element latent in the Celtic race, can realise 
the panic which set in during the days which 
followed. And indeed there was some 
reason for it. Accounts poured in of cases of 
women robbed and aseaulted by the Dolloher 
in his new form of the Black Pig. The 
authorities were at their wits’ end. No one 
could refuse credence to the evidence given 
by so many independent persons. And, in 
those days, so little was known of natural 
science, that the supernatural was easy of 
belief. Guards and pickets were arranged 
to entrap the ghost or demon; but were at 
last withdrawn, having had no manner of 
success, 

The youths of Dublin, courageous and 
rash as youths are, held counsel together, and 
determined to cut the Gordian knot, by 
turning out en masse the first fine night, 
and killing every pig found loose in Dublin. 
As great numbers of these animals were 
reared by their owners on the economical 
principle of allowing them to pick up their 
own living in the streets, the campaign was 
an arduous one; but it was well carried out. 
A stranger entering the city might have 
thought that a second Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew was in progress. Everywhere 
were to be seen torches, swords, hatchets, and 
pikes, whilst the streets resounded with the 
cries of the flying pigs and the yells of the 
pursuers. Women leaned out of the windows 
and encouraged the slayers with word and 
gesture, and all was turmoil and confusion. 

When day dawned, the pigs were all slain, 
or in shelter of ¥aeir owners’ roofs, and it 
now occurred to the gallant army of Dublin 
men that it would be well to record their 
prowess by counting the carcasses of the foe. 
They retraced their steps for the purpose, 
but we may imagine their surprise when they 
found that not a dead pig was forthcoming. 
All had mysteriously disappeared. 

Were all the swine demons? The Dublin 
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mean ?” and they hurried him into a small 
stone shed, two of the magistrates sitting 
in judgment over him. I was now sum- 
moned as witness and interpreter, and 
finally, after much talking, they said they 
would overlook his faults and so on, on con- 
dition of his giving up all the poison he 
had, whereupon from an inside pocket of his 
shirt he produced ten bottles of strychnine, 
enough to have poisoned an army: he had 
evidently meant to wage war on the coyotes 
wholesale. 

This final scene was the topic of conver- 
sation round the camp fire that night—old 
Victor, particularly happy, saying “ he had 
got even now.” 

Before opening my home mail, a bundle 
of which has been awaiting me here, and 
closing this diary, I must tell you that old 
Victor was none other than the celebrated 
bandit long wanted—Pinto Tapia, and for 
whom a large standing reward is offered by 
the State of California and the State of 
Chihuahua in Mexico, who lay in wait in 
the mountains for three weeks to murder me, 
and for whom I had a sheriff's order to 
shoot at sight, but spared him when the op- 
portunity came, much to the disgust of all. 
For he is st:1] at large. 


[THE END.) 


——— eS 


people feared so, and great consternation fell 
upon them. Moreover, the Dolloher was not 
killed, as he resumed his depredations. The 
terror spread until no one dared to leave his 
door after dark, and the streets became as 
silent as though the plague were in the town. 

One night a certain blacksmith had been 
carousing at a public-house, and having 
become pot valiant, declared that he 
would walk home at midnight, Dolloher or 
no Dolloher. His friends endeavoured to 
dissuade him, but in vain. With his hammer 
over his shoulder, he reeled away through 
the deserted streets. 

As he neared a dark entry there sprang out 
upon him a monster black pig, rearing itself 
on its hind legs in unpiglike fashion. The 
blacksmith was probably too drunk to be 
frightened. He heaved his sledgehammer 
in the air, and brought it down upon the 
demon’s head. The pig fell at his feet, 


aning dismally. 

er The blacksmith had good lungs, and used 
them to much purpose by roaring, “ Help, all 
good Christians! I’ve kilt the Dolloher!"’ 
Windows flew up, and doors flew open, and 
in five minutes a mighty crowd was assembled 
round the victor and his captive. They 
found—what does the reader think? The 
skin of a large pig, and inside it the missing 
sentry supposed to be devoured by the Dollo- 
her. Fortunately for him he was still in- 
sensible ; and fortunately, also, a picket of 
cavalry happened to come up at the moment, 
or the exasperated crowd would certainly 
have torn him to pieces. 

He was conveyed to the Castle, and there 
made a full disclosure. The alarm of the 
sentry who had fancied he saw the Dolloher 
had suggested to him that money was to be 
made in much more easy fashion than by 
soldiering. He had procured a great pig- 
skin, got together a band of confederates, and 
personated the Dolloher, to the great profit 
of the band. 

As to the pig slaughter, he himself had 
prompted it, and was amongst the foremost 
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of the slayers, whilst his confederates removed 
the carcasses to a cellar in the neighbourhood, 
and there converted them into good pork 
and bacon, sold by degrees to the butchers at 
@ reasonable rate. 
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The man deserved to escape, if it were 
only for his cleverness; but he did not. 
Either he died of his blow on the head or 
was hanged—history appears not very certain 
upon this point. His accomplices wisely 


made themselves scarce upon the first ramour 
of the capture of the Dolloher, whose nam 
is still used in Dublin to frighten naught 
children, and is found very effectual for the 
Purpose. 


HOW TO MAKE A SIMPLE TELEGRAPH. 


By Reoinatp A. R. Bennett, M.A. (Oxon.), 
Author of “ How to make a Simple Dynamo,” “ Electric Bells,” “ How to make @ Galoanometer,” etc., etc. 


Morse key consists of a brass lever 
supported in the centre on an axle, and 
furnished at each end with a stud of brass 
on the under-side. These two studs are 80 
arranged that, when either end of the lever is 
depressed, one or the other comes in contact 
with one of two more brass studs fixed to the 
base-board of the instrument. The four 
studs ‘are marked a, B, c, D, in the figure, 
and you will see that when the right end is 
put down, c and D come in contact, but that 
otherwise a and 8 are in contact. The two 
studs on the base are respectively connected 
with the two binding screws © and ¥, and 
there is another binding screw in connection 
with the support of the axle, a. Now if the 
binding screw a is connected with the 
battery, and the other is connected with one 
end of the coil round the magnet, the other 
den of the magnet coil being fastened to the 
other terminal of the battery, you will see 
that every time the right-hand end of the 
key lever is depressed the current will flow 
round the magnet, and this will attract the 
armature, thereby making a mark‘on the 
paper the length of which depends on the 
length of time the key is held in that position, 
the pencil, of course, being suddenly dabbed 
down and held against the paper as long as 
the contact of the studs c and p continues. 
When the key is released it instantly reverts 
to its former position, the spring x forcing it 
back again. This brings the other two studs 
into contact again. The binding screw 
attached to the stud on the left is connected 
with one terminal of an electric bel] “ press”’; 
the other terminal of the press is connected 
with one terminal of the bell, which is at the 
other station, where the telegraph is. The 
other terminal of this bell being connected 
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this is thus notified to him, he sets his 
machinery in motion, and the message is 
forthwith sent by the sender depressing his 
key, which intercepts the. bell circuit, and 
completes that for the telegraph. As soon 
as the message is completed, the key joins 
the circuit for the bell again as before. The 
instrument is thus always ready for the 
reception of signals. The arrows in fig. 10 
show the course of the current in each case. 

The wires used for telegraph work may be 
either insulated wires of the usual sort for 
indoor work, or pitched over for outdoor 
work ; but the usual plan for long distances 
is to use galvanised iron wire for outdoor 
work, insulated by being suspended from 
wire hooks which are fixed to the interior of 
china cups, these latter being fixed to posts. 
The cups are of different shapes and sizes, 
two of the usual shapes being shown in fig. 
11, and also the method of fixing them to the 
posts, and the manner in which the wires are 
supported by them. Thecups keep the wires 
dry, even in rainy weather, which would 
otherwise impair the insulation. You can 
either use two wires for ashort circuit (mach 
the safest plan in any case), or you can use 
a single wire and an “earth return.” This 
is made by sinking a plate of copper, about 
a foot square, in a convenient and rather 
damp place, which plate of copper has the end 
of your return wire soldered to it. The wire 
can be the one leading from one end of the 
magnet coil, and a similar arrangement has 
to be made at the other end—the “Home” 
circuit—another plate of copper being sunk 
into the ground, with a wire attached to it 
connected with the second binding screw 
from the top in fig. 4—1.c. from the left- 


- hand key of the instrument. 


Fic, 10.—ARRANGEMENT OF Monsk TELEGRAPH, BELL, BATTERY, PRESS, AND KEY. 
M, telegraphic instrument; 3, bell; c, battery; P, press; K, key. 
(The arrows show the direction of the current in cach position of the key respectively.) 


with the other end of the battery, you will 
now perceive that as long as the key is in this 
position the circuit is complete, except for 
the press, and when this is put down the 
bell rings at the distant station. This is a 
warning to the receiver at the other end that 
@ message is about to be sent. As soon as 


One word, in conclusion, as to how to use 
the Morse telegraph. Just as with the 
needle instrument you make the letters by a 
combination of the movements of the top of 
the needle to right or left, so, with the other 
instrument, you make the letters by a com- 
bination of short and long strokes of the 


pencil or stylus. The short ones an 
technically called “dots,” and the long one 
“dashes.” If you look at the table o 
movements of the needle which I have giver 
you (fig. 7), you will find in the secon 
column the corresponding letters on thi 
Morse International Code. The unit of thi: 
code is the dot—one dash cquals three dots 
the space between each letter is equal t: 
one dot, and that between each word i 
equal to six dots or two dashes. There i 
also a code for figures, for which I mus 


Fig. 11.—INsvLators For TELEGRAPH Wms. 


4, A, insulating cups screwed to posts; i 
suspended from inside of cups, which nave’ heed 
at the end through which the line wires pasa. 


refer you to the books on practical telegraph) 
If you look at the two cosa, as seen in oe.) 
you will see that they coincide, the dash « 
the Morse International system correspon 
ing with the movement to the right of th 
needle, and the dot corresponding to a movi 
ment to the left. When you know one cod 
therefore, it is an easy matter to learn th 
other if occasion require. The long strok 
on the needle system practically means thi 
you are to put your finger on the rigt 
key (if you have connected the coil so thi 
this moves the needle to the right, as I tol 
you), and a small stroke means that you a 
to put your finger on the left key. ‘This 
pretty easily learnt! In the Morse instrt 
ment, if you have much to do, you will fin 
that the pencil soon wears ont, and maki 
indistinct marks. Of course I am only wri 
ing for experimenters, and describing tt 
easiest way to make these things. Still, if yc 
find this is the case, you can substitute 
sharp “stylus” instead of a pencil, whic 
merely makes dents in the paper, instead | 
marks ; this does not, of course, wear out, ar 
is therefore usually employed instead of tl 
pencil. Either pencil or stylus is attach: 
to a screw, which works in the end of t) 
lever by means of a milled head, and 1 
screwing this up or down the point 
accurately adjusted to make marks or den 
of the required depth on the paper. 
(THE END.) 
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A PLAIN TALK WITH BOYS IN THEIR TEENS. 


just about sleep and early rising. Well, 

my own best time for work is from seven 
ithe morning, when I turn out and tub, till 
rep. However, I am fifty and just a few 
2ars over, and have inured myself to hard 
ork, The young need more sleep, though I 
ould not have any boy remain in bed after 
‘ven in summer, or half-past seven 


“When withered leaves lie low and sere, 
And winter winds blow cold and drear.” 


You should have eight hours’ sleep, or even 

ine; but if possible two of these hours should 
> taken before midnight. 

Young fellows from fifteen to twenty should 
eep on a hard mattress and with just as few 
-dclothes as possible. Mothers are greatly 
1 blame in heaping their boys’ beds with 
savy blankets. Byso doing they are simply 
aking softies and noodles of their lads and 
reventing them from growing up into strong 
ardy men. 

Sleeping under ao weight of bedclothes not 
ly softens and weakens the muscles, but in 
le young oftentimes leads to bad dreams, 
mcerning which I am frequently queried. 
hese, if too frequently repeated, are most 
ebilitating. Instead of consulting us, it 
ould be better, in every case, if a boy would 
0 boldly to his own or fathet’s doctor. 
though a medical man myself, I may be 
llowed to say that the members of the pro- 
-ssion to which I have the honour to belong 
re the most straightforward and kindliest- 
earted of any. 

Doctors, of course, are very busy men, but 
evertheless I think some might find time to 
arn boys, just entered on their teens, of the 
ible rocks ahead of their ships of life— 
ks on which so many poor lads come to 
arful grief, usually from want of knowledge 
the mysteries of life, and from bad example. 
arents and teachers also should not shrink 
om giving advice to boys concerning matters 
iat vitally concern them. For wantof such 
nowledge of good and evil, I have known 
‘veral young fellows, who thought they had 
iined their lives, commit suicide ; and from 
le same cause many find their way into 
inatic asylums. 

But there are some matters about which 
oth parents and teachers are shy in talking 
their lads. 

These lads, alas! too often fall into the 
ands of unscrupulous quacks—and all so- 
led doctors who advertise their infallible 
ecifics are quacks. These fatten on the life- 
ood of the youth of this country, rob them, 


Gore to you all,” as the cab rolled 
_ away, 

aid the Rev. Septimus Stinger, 1.a.; 

nd we cheered with remarkable vigour of 


lung. 
ben Tucker Secundus to cheek put his 
tongue : 
Good-bye and good riddance,” said he, 
_ “for a time, 
0 Rodwell Academy, Slocum-on-Slime, 
0 thick bread-and butter, cold mutton, and 


Greens, 
ad oh, above all, to those Latin Unseens!.” 
‘ow Tucker, though Latin was hard to 


it, 
enolished his viands with ardour and zest. 
Mhatever was going, he managed his share 
‘ith an appetite hearty as anyone's there. 


By Gorpon STasBLEes, M.D., RN. 


often kill them, but neverdothem the slightest 

good. 

Oh, I beseech you, boys mine, avoid reading 
those awful death-dealing advertisements, 
or the horrid pamphlets with which public 
schools are flooded, despite the utmost care 
on the part of teachers and professors. 

And now a word of warning on another 
head. I have told you that advertisements 
and vile pamphlets emanate from the dingy 
offices of vampire quacks. Well, you will 
avoid these, I know; but the papers 
are also crowded with advertisements of 
quack pills, syrups, and blood mixtures. 
Many of those who put these out are so rich 
that they can afford to pay for a whole page 
advertisement in our daily papers. But 
hardly one of the specialities stand the test 
of analysis, or cure the ailments for which 
they are recommended. Beware of them, if 
you would not have limp, debilitated consti- 
tutions, feeble nerves and nervousness, and 
be old grey men before you are thirty. 

Now I should not like to close this paper 
without giving a word or two of good advice to 
boys who suffer from nervousness, the result 
perhaps of their own thoughtless conduct. 

In many cases the nervousness is extreme ; 
80 much so as to induce @ medical man to 
believe that the brain cells are weakened— 
the mind itself to some extent unhinged. 
Then, the brain being weak, there is loss of 

‘ vital force, or that animal electricity that, 
rushing along the nerves, keeps every organ 
in the body in healthful activity, and every 
muscle strong and elastic. 

Boys of this kind, although they fight shy 
of indoor society, and feel as if everybody 
were looking at them and reading their 
thoughts, even in church, are nevertheless 
excitable and to some extent happy when 
out of doors and mounted on a cycle. 

But cycling for lads like these is the worst 
form of exercise that they can possibly 
adopt, because it weakens still more their 
flabby morsels of hearts. It is rest that the 

» heart needs. Well, the heart can only rest 
between its beats; and don’t you perceive 
that if you raise the pulse to ninety or over, 
by spurting or scorching along on your 
safety, the heart gets no time to rest at 
all? Walking exercise is what you need. 
You may take plenty of that, if you do not 
hurry, and you will be benefited thereby, espe- 
cially if it is taken regularly day after day 
at the same hour. You should begin with a 
two-mile walk and gradually expand it into six. 

But concerning general treatment. Well, 
you are to cultivate, if possible, repose of 


mind. Just try to believe that there is a 
good time on ahead, and probably—nay, but 
surely, if you take my advice—a long and 
happy life. 

This nervousness and all the rest of it 
which you have brought on yourself may be 
cured by yourself if you have the moral 
courage to avoid bad habits which may 
lead to lunacy and the grave, and carry outa 
few simple instructions. 

As to food: eat nothing that is likely to 
disagree or cause indigestion, flatulence, or 
heartburn. Eat but little meat, as this is 
exciting. Live for a time on plenty of milk, 
eggs, fish, puddings, and porridge, if you can 
get them. 

Take a large draught of hot, or even cold, 
water half an hour before breakfast. 

Never eat a late supper, but do not go to 
bed hungry. 

I have told you the mattress should be 
hard and the bedclothes light. Well, you must 
cultivate the habit of lying on your right 
side, not on the back. Sleeping on the 
back brings on nasty dreams. Go early to bed, 
and rise at seven, 

Take a Turkish, or at least a hot, bath every 
week and a cold-sponge tub every morning. 
You won't like it at first, but as Scotch fol 
say, “Ye maun thole (bear) a pain for a 
profit.” 

Rub very well down with rough towels. 
Take a short spell of light dumb-bells, then 
ten minutes’ walk, and so in to a hearty . 
breakfast. 

Look upon cold water and fresh air as 
your dearest friends and real physicians. 

You need some medicine. Well, I do not 
as a rule prescribe, but you will consult your 
own interest by taking aperient pills occasion- 
ally if you suffer from constipation, which is 
ruinous to the constitution, and rendersacure . 
improbable. 

As a tonic, get your druggist to make you 
up a large bottle containing ten drops of 
dilute nitro-muriatic acid, and half adrachm 
of the compound tincture of bark, to the ounce 
of infusion of quassia. That ounce is two 
tablespoonfuls and is one dose, but the 
bottle should hold enough for four days, or 
even six. 

Take this for a month, before each meal. 

Get also a bottle containing five-grain 
tablets of bromide of potassium, and for a 
month take one with water in the afternoon, 
and one before lying down. 

One other thing I believe in—prayer. 
Pray most earnestly to God for forgiveness, 
and strength and help for the time to come. 
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THE GHOST OF TOR ABBEY. 


I mention the fact—in 

You may not conclude 

fat, 

whatever he ate, or whatever he 

shunned, 

His visage was full and his person rotund.) 

Now Jimmy (my brother), Jack Tucker, and I 

Were booked for “Tor Abbey, near Reming- 
ton Rye.” 

For Jack was our guest, and this year it 
befel 

That old Uncle Boffin was coming as well. 

We travelled by rail, and we travelled by 
road, 

Till there came into sight the familiar 


abode, 
Where small brother Robin and big sister 
ay 


arenthesis—that 
e was wanting in 


For, 


Waved handkerchiefs round in a wild sort 
of way. 

When meetings and greetings had come to 
a close, 

““Whose trunk and portmanteau,” cried 
Jimmy, “are those ?— 

Well, there,” he continued, ‘how stapid I 
am! 

Uncle Boffin’s, of course, from Seringa- 


patam. 
Is he brown, the old fellow, and scanty in 


dress ? 

Can he manage a fork without making a 
mess ? 

Has he hidden his tomahawk up on that 
shelf? ”— 


Said a voice, with a cough, “You shall 
judge for yourself.”” 
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Oh, horror ! 
shame; 

For whence his avuncular relative came 

He hadn't a notion—nor knew, till he 
coughed, 

That his tread was so light and his slippers 
so soft. 

He stammered apologies forth for his sin; 

But old Uncle Boffin did nothing but grin. 

What a shrivelled-up face! and what bright 
little eyes! 

But that which provoked a far greater sur- 
prise— 

We noticed it frequently during his stay— 

Was his grinning in such a fantastical way ! 

He might feel amused, or he might be dis- 
pleased, 

Enjoying existence, or suddenly seized 

With what would exasperate even a saint — 

A violent spasm of liver complaint ; 

Of course I’m aware that there’s nothing 
inane 

In grinning at jokes or in grinning with 


Poor Jimmy grew scarlet with 


pain; 
But what puzzled us all in our relative’s 
face 
Was a grin so exactly the same in each 


case. 
“I'd love,” said Jack Tucker—impertinent 
chap— 
“To see the old gentleman taking a nap; 
That perky proboscis, that queer little chin, 
And, just in between, that remarkable grin! 
By the way, you two fellows,” he cried, 
“have you found 


The ghost of the monk ever poking 
around ?”” 

“What monk?” shouted Jimmy. I shouled 
the same. 


“Why, bless me,’’ said Jack, “I can’t tell 
you his name; 

But of course in an abbey there isn't a 
doubt 

That the ghost of a monk will be some- 
where about.” 

“A monk or a ghost isn’t needed a bit— 

I'm sure I don’t want him,” said Jimmy, 
“ or it.” 

“But you ought to,” cried Tucker. 
you’re afraid ! 

Why, you might as well live in the Lowther 
Arcade, 

Instead of an abbey with towers and wings, 

And tapestried chambers, and cloisters, and 
things. 

A respectable spectre is half of the fun; 

If there isn’t onc here—well, there ought 
to be one. 


“T guess 
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Scexe.—Entrance to cricket-field of Water- 
buizy College. 

Time: 4.15 pas. 

Dramatis Person®.—BattriEcompe (alias 
Booties), handing down his initials to 
posterity with the aid of a jack-knife and 
a gate-post. Jones lazily dissecting a 
wizened walnut. In the distance may 
be seen Tomxyns, hurrying slowly with 
dramatic movements of his feet, intended 
by him to represent high-stepping “ park 
action,” but which his comrades grievously 
misinterpret. 


Battleccmbe (shouting). Come along. you 
old convict. You can put ina spell at the 
treadmill after lock-up. 

Jones. Yes, hurry up. (Encouragingly) 
That's better. Whirl the axles of your feet 
more, as those Greek Johnnies remark. 

(Tomnyns, thus adjured, whirls his azles 
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But I know how to manage—just leave it 
to me: 

We'll start one ourselves! What a lark it 
will be! 

A lantern, a pole, and some sort of a cowl— 

We'll soon have the ghost of a monk on 


the prowl. 

And old Uncle Boffin,” he cried, with o 
burst 

Of mischievous laughter, ‘shall see it the 
first.” 


Two days before Christmas. That ghost 
was complete! 

In point of construction effective and neat; 

With the candlelight streaming from under 


its hood, 

Its appearance, we thought, was decidedly 
“ good.” 

Two days before Christmas. Conspirrtors 
three, 


Resolved---yet a little bit anxious—were we. 

Jack practised once more the traditional 
“ stalk’; 

That evening the dread apparition would 
“walk.” 

At the end of a passage, long, winding, and 
low, 

Was a sitting-room—little, but cosy, you 
know; 

And this Uncle Boffin had all for his own, 

For reading, or writing, or dozing, alone. 

Night shadows had shrouded the Abbey in 
gloom, 

And Uncle had long been ensconced in his 


room, 

When the ghost of a monk, with inaudible 
tread 

(Jack Tucker “ inside,” it need hardly be 
said), 


Crept into the passage, and on to the door, 
Pushed it open a bit--then a little bit 


more— 

Then boldly “appeared”? with a noise, I 
must own, 

Exactly described by ‘a blood-curdling 


groan.”’ 

And after the groan came a terrified cry 

(At the end of the passage stood Jimmy 
and I); 

And after the ery came a snarl and a roar, 

Then somebody hastily fled from the door, 

And flew down the passage. ‘“ Keep quiet,” 
said Jim, 

“Poor old chap, we ought not to have tried 
it on him. 

How scared he must be to put on sach a 
pace!’? 


A LITTLE SHOPPING. 
By F. H. Sixes, ma. 


at the rate of about two miles an hour, 
and at last arrives. He throws himself 
upon the grass and heaves his breast ostenta- 
tiously.) 

Battlecombe (in a tone of reproach). 
What’s the good of that? We want to start! 
We can see the mechanism of your bellows 
any day. 

Tomkyns. Oh !—all right. Phoo ! you— 
might --let a—fellow—-Phoo ! get his second 
wind. 

domes. Second wind, indeed, atter running 
about five yards! I tell you what it is, old 
man—I believe you’re breaking up. 

Tomkyns. Only wish I was; but, as you 
doubtless know, we’ve got six more weeks of 
this dismal term, so there isn’t much chance 
of that, unless some epidemic breaks out. 

Battlecombe (who has a talent for sta- 
tistics). It’s about time for mumps, I think. 
Let’s see, we measled last term and chicken- 


When up flew Jack Tucker, with horror- 
struck face. 

“For your lives! for your lives!” he ex- 
claimed, “there’s a bear, 

A horrible ‘ grisly ’—I saw him in there, 

With his thick antaey coat and his terrible 
paws | 

Such teeth as he had! and sach murderous 
claws! 

He roared like a bull, and his eyes were 
so red! 

I think I shall die—let me get off to bed.” 

And we had to support that poor ghost of 
@ monk— 

He trembled and shook, he was in such a 
funk. 

Then Jimmy sat down on the floor by his 
side; 

Not a word could he say, but he laughed 
till he cried, 

And the drops of salt water fell fast on his 
cheek ; 

But at length with an effort he managed to 
speak : 

“It’s father's old bearskin—it’s been there 
for years; 

Uncle Boffin had routed it out, it appears. 

Ob, Tucker, that you should have been 
taken in 

By old Uncle Boffin dressed up in a skin!” 


When we thought it all over, there wasn't 
# doubt 

That Uncle had found the conspiracy out. 

It went without saying he knew it—but 
how, 

We couldn't tell then, and we cannot tcl! 
now. 

Uncle Boftin sat down to his breakfast next 
day, 

In his usual place, in his usual way ; 

And he wished us “good morning,” we 
couldn’t but own, 

With his usual look, in his usual tone. 

But father said, “Jack, is your appetite bad? 

Are you seedy? What sort of a night 
have you had?” 

And we got very red at the question, be- 


cause 
We feared Uncle Boffin would say how it 
y was. 
Said Jack, “I'm not hungry,” and didn't 
look up ; 


But Uncle peered steadily over his cup, 
And we thought to ourselves, “ Now he's 
going to begin.” 
But old Uncle Boftin did nothing but grin. 
W. B. P. 


poxed the term before. 
8 look in lately. 

Tomkyns. I hatemumps—it makes youlook 
like a marrow, which is a vegetable I detest. 

Jones. Well, you look like a scarlet-ranner 
now, if that’s any consolation. (Nudges 
Barriecompe's ribs.) Talk! Rather a gocd 
joke that, eh, Bootles ? 

Battlecombe (generously). Oh ! splen— did. 
Tell us when to laugh. (Jo Touxyys, wh is 
tearing convulsively at his shirt-fronz) I s:.y, 
Tommy, what’s up? Has the boiler burst ? 

Tomkyns.— 

There’s something on my breast, Bootles, 

There's something on my breast. 
The livelong day I sigh, Bootles, 
And at night I cannot rest. 

Ah! no, 'tis not the cucumber 
That agitates my breast, 

It’s that most fearsome woolly thing 
Phey’ve sent me for a vest. 


Mumps hasn't had 


Jones (brutally). More likely the apple- 
tart—you had two enormous whacks of it at 
dinner, and the pastry was simply ballast. 

Battlecombe (after a moment of meditation). 
Yes, I seem to remember something like 
your lines in Ingoldsby, barring of course the 
last two, which are abject rot. 

Tomkyns (simulating disgust). Ah! you’ve 
got no ear for poetry. 

Battlecombe. Jolly glad of it; if it’s all 
like yours, I shoud have to borrow an ear 
from old Trotter’s moke. 

Jones (calling from the road). When you 
chaps have finished your flirtation, I vote we 
start. I want to lay in stores for to-night, 
as we're running short of grub. 

Tomkyns (rising reluctantly). Very well. 
Which shop shall we patronise ? 

Jones. I don't much fancy Mother Holmes ; 
in fact (with tmportance) I threatened to 
withdraw my custom from her, as she 
wouldn't give me any more tick—said that 
the doctor doesn’t allow young genelmen to 
get into debt, unbeknown to their pas and 
mas ; and Trotter keeps such shoddy stuff. 

Battlecombe (critically). And such a poor 
assortment, too. Why, yesterday the old 
swindler actually wanted to palm off on me 
“verton toffee, when I'd ordered Russian 
toffee. That was laying it on a little too 
thick for me, so I gave him o piece of my 
mind. 

Tomkyns (candidly). Yes, and he called 
you a young whippersnapper, whose nurse 
was waiting outside for him with a bottle of 
teething-syrup and a pram. 

Battlecombe (gesticulating wildly). Hullo! 
Look there! 

Jones and Tomkyns (in one breath). 
Where ? 

Battlecombe. Why, af that tree. 

Jones. What's the matter with it? Do 
you see anything wrong, Tommy ? 

Tomkyns (inspecting it with the eye of a 
connoisseur). No, I’m morally certain that 
it's growing right-side up, and its branches 
are particularly well disposed. Oblige me, 
my dear Jones, by noting the grand sweep 
of — 

Battlecombe. Can't you sce that squirrel, 
on that big limb? There it goes. Lend me 
your catty, Jones, there's a decent chap. 

Jones (laconically). Can't; had it bagged 
by Spokeshave. 

Tomkyns. Heave half a brick at its tail. 
You're not likely to hit it in any case. 

Battlecombe. Bosh! I slew a young and 
promising spadger last week. Ripping fine 
shot. 

Tomkyns. Ripping fine boss, you mean. 
Your catty went off by mistake, when you 
were getting through a hedge. 

Battlecombe (nettled). No, it didn’t. I 
wasn't within a mile of a hedge, as it hap- 
pened. 

Tomkyns (coughing delicately behind his 
hand). Ahem! rae e 

Twas on the great Sahara 
That Bootles blazed away ; 
So let us sing Ta-ra-ra . . . 

Jones ( promptly). Not if Iknowit! Catch 
hold of him, Bootles, while I scrag him until 
he promises to shut up his mouth. 

(A protracted struggle ensues, during which 
the conversation is somewhat as follows : 
* Ta-ra-ra — Will you promise —boom —Go it, 
Bootles— Now Ive got you —de-ay.” 

The minstrel is at last laid on his back, 
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and the required pledge is extracted and the 
walk once more resumed.) 

Battlecombe (consolingly). Beastly nuisance 
about your catty. What did Spokeshave say 
nen, he bagged it? Something long-winded, 

t. 

Jones. As far as I remember, he remarked 
that the catapults, though necessary to the 
armament of Roman engineers, was inadvis- 
able in the hands of an inexperienced boy, 
and therefore he was reluctantly constrained 
to confiscate it. 

Buttlecombe. That's his styletoaT. He 
never seems to care for an adjective, unless 
it’s four syllables long at least. 

Tomkyns. Old Jenkinson says that Spoke- 
shave traces his pedigree back to Eschylus, 
and he ought to know, as they're mugging at 
it in the Sixth. 

Jones (vindictively). Wish the eagles 
weren't e«tinct about here. 

Battleunbe. What on earth are you 
blethering about eagles, Jones ? 

Jones (with an air of superior knowledge). 
I thought everybody knew that story about 
the eagle which let daylight into schylus’ 
bald head by dropping a tortoise on it. 

Tomkyns. If #schylus is at all like 
Euripides, I back it was the first daylight he 
ever saw. 

Battlecombe. 1 say, you chaps, while 
you're talking shop, I'll ¢o the shopping. 
Who wants any grub? Come on, gents. 
Refreshments? Any orders, please ? 

Jones (recklessly). Get me a penn'orth of 
gum-dates. They're easily sucked in school. 

Tomkuns (not to be outdone). And "ll have 
2 oz. of butter and } lb. of suga.. Tell 
Trotter it’s not for an hourglass. We'll 
have some grand toffee-making to-night, a3 
it’s only Greek Con. and Latin Prose—— 

Jones. And Rep— 

Battlecombe. And Euclid. 

Tomkyns. Oh! most of them don’t count. 
We can bribe Blenkinsop with the scrapings 
of the saucepan to give us a construe. 

Battlecombe. Right you are. Hand over 
the chi 


ent “chink” is at last got to- 
gether to cnable Battiecomne to enter Mr. 
Trorren's somewhat mouldy emporium. 
The other two betake themselves to thevillage 
pond, where they procecd to make “ ducks 
and drakes," to the consternation of the 
usual tenants thereof.) 

Jones (after a particularly successful shot). 
That wasn't a bad one, was it? Seven. 

Tomkyns (disparagingly). I only made it 
six, and one of those was a very little one. 

Jones. Well, 1 haveanother. Just watch 
this. 

(Tomxyns does so, and is rewarded by the 
sight of a duck, who happens to get in the 
line of fire, receiving @ severe contusion.) 

Jones. Bother that old donkey of a duck ! 
What's it want fooling about, I should like 
to know? How many was that ? 

Tomkyns. Four, if you count the duck as 
one. Hullo! Here comes Bootles, armed 
to the teeth. 

Battlecombe (disconnectedly and discon- 
tentedly). Here you are. Clap hold of somo 
of these things. I'm not licensed to carry 
more than fourteen stone. What's the time? 

Jones (consulting a brazen warming-pan). 
It’s only five minutes to. We must buck 
up like old boots, or we shall be late. 
‘Buck-upeunt omnes. 
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WORDS OF CHEER. 


WELL-KNOWN Scottish author writes tous: “May I 
congratulate you on your present serials? I look 
forward to no paper at present as I do to the ‘B.0.P. 
T positively devour it. And what is more, all the ladies 
in the house do the same. Long mny it live! And 
may it be a Hfebuoy to young British manbood—a 
God's blessing, as it deserves.” 


BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS. 


“ BrrmisH Birds’ Neste,” by R.and C. Kenrton, lately 
published by Messrs, Cussell & Co, is a most valuable 
book for the young naturalist. It gives pictures of 
nests taken by the camera, and explains fully how, 
where, and when to find nesta and identity them, The 
great feature of the book lies in the unique character 
of its pictures—copies of the actua? photoyraphs taken 
fn situ. Dr. Bowdler Sharpe of tue Natural History 
Museum, South Kensingon, warmly commends the 
book. 


THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


THE story of the Victoria Cross, its heroes and their 
valour, is now told in popular form in a book just 
ixsued by Caasell & Oo. It is written and compiled by 
D. H. Parry, isentitled “ Britain's Roll of Glory,” and is 
made up from * personal accounts, official records, aad 
regimental trnditions.” Here is the author's description 
of the famous cross itself: “A little Maltese cross of 
bronze intrinsically worth fourpence halfpenny, cast 
from cannon taken at Sebastopol ; upon it a crown, sur- 
mounted by a lion, and underneath the words, ‘For 
Valour’; the whole dangling by a Roman V from 
a piece of ribbon, crimson if the recipient is in the 
army, blue if he be a naval man—that {s the proudest 
decoration a British subject can wear, the coveted prize 
of the suldicr and sailor, the legion of honour of our 
service, the famed Victoria Cross." We learn that 
ene cross figures on the breast of a clergyman, three 
have been given to civilians, three to men of colour, 
and eighteen to officers of the medical profession, The 
book is capitully gut up, and the illustrations are full 
of spirit. 


“ 3.0.P."" ICE-BOAT. 


A.W." writes from Topsham : “ Last winter I madé 
an ice-boat from the plan in the OHRISTMAS NUMBEIt 
of your valuable paper. Tt was a tremendous success. 
T need it on a canal, and it was timed for a mile 
Ifrom Turf to Topsham) in 1} minute wind a-beam. 
Tam now building a catamaran from plan in Vol. 


XIV., 1892. 


—o8efoe— 


(PaTERFAaLian protests against pictures 
of monkeys: ‘ The effect on the young may 
be prejudicial to their own features as they 
grow up!) 


- 
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ENGINRER.—Sheet copper a inch thick can be had at 
any metal warehouse. ntifex & Co., of Shoe Lane, 
would supply you. We cannot say the cost, not know- 
ing the amount you require; ft is sold by weight. 
But for what purpose do you require such thin 
sheet metal? It can be of no use in making the 
stationary engine you mention, and is not stout 
enon for a boiler, except the merest toy ; it should 
be 3 inch thick for that purpose, as to run a dynamo 
you would require to work the engine at considerable 
pressure. You would find the model gas engine 
described in the previous volume much more suit- 
able for the work, and also quite free fromany danger 
of boiler exploding. 


Fox-Terrmr (Constant Reader).—1. For a fox-terrier 
badly bitten, sew up the wounds ff very big, and use 
water dressing. 2. We know of nothing to prevent 
a dog from moulting now and then ; but give nothing 
too heating. Don't forget green food. 


BLows on THe Heap (Anxious).—Cold-water douches 
to the head make the only feasible remedy. 


Toora-PowDEs (Nil Desperandum).—Oharcoal. 


‘Tux Cov Bars (J. Ripley).—We think they are doing 
avery unwise thing in preventing your taking the 
morning tub, which bas made men of so many of 
our ers. 


Picron-Cugst (Hugh Murray).—There is no cure. 
Doves.—Read articles in back numbers of “ B.O.P.” 


A. Dicksox.—The stem and stern posts are scarfed on 
‘as described in the details of the canvas canoe, and 
you cannot do better than follow those instructions 
exactly. 

8. Mipptetox.—Your cop# may possibly have been 
smudged in the printing, or else you have not studied 
the diagrams carefully, as there is no mistake about 
them ; and if you look again you will sce there are 
sections Nos. 2,4, 6, @, 9, and 11 in sheer plan and 
corresponding sections in half breadth, You must 
remember that this is a practical thing actually 
made and used, so there can be no doubt about it. 


Enonvesn.—We are informed that one or two commis- 
sions in the artillery are now given at the half-yearly 
examinations of the militia officers of that branch of 
the service. 


P.Q.R—L. A cardinal’s hat is red, and like a felt with 
‘a broad, fiat, stiff brim and a round head. 2, The 
mitre of an archbishop is not tho same as that of 
Bishop. 3. There is ‘a géod deal of gum benzoin 

It. 


A Coxsrawr Reaper.—An engine-driver on a railwny 
is not often called an engineer ; but he is an engine- 
man, as you can sce by the notices posted up in the 
sheds. 

Ganpexzn.—t1. The only articles on ventriloquism that, 
‘we have in print are those in our “Indoor Games.” 2, 
We do not think 90, 3. It depends on how the draw- 
ing was executed, but a mere plan would not have a 
chance of a prise. 4 One drawing only from each 
competitor. 


W. P. CHARLTON.—The bubble mixture used in the 


inboratory is one, part by weight of oleate of soda to 
forty parts of distilled water, mixed in complete solu- 
tion with a third of its volume of glycerine, left for = 
week in a stoppered bottle to settle, and then syphoned 
off and clarified with a few drops of ammonia. The 
article on “Smoke Rings” (together with one on 
“ Bubbles”) isin the last part of our“ Indoor Games.” 


C. A. and O. T.—They are of no value, but the dust 
‘people make no charge for removing them. Cannot 
you find something little more interesting to col- 
lect ? 


J. SWAIN.—The same snow-ploughs are used as in the 
streets. Two short, strong planks are bolted together 
at an angle. of about thirty degrees, and a plank is 
bolted across aft, 90 as to form the base of the triangle. 
This thing is shod with fron, weighted, and dragged 
along by horses or men. You could easily make a 
small one for yourself, but we should hardly think it 
worth your while to do 80. 


H. GRaTToX.—There are about four hundred British 
birds. We had a double-size coloured plate of them 
in the fourth volume. We have had two plates of 
birds’ eggs (both of them now out of print), and an- 
other is to appear in this volume. 


J..W. N.—There could not possibly be any such book. 
What would be the use of it? If you want to make 
a model of anything you should get au accurate de- 
scription of the thing itself, and work to a scale, an 
inch to a foot or a yard or two yards, or something of 
that sort. 


FarmEr.—It {é not likely that you would learn to play 
the violin without at least one or two personal lessons. 
You could get » very fair instrument to begin on for 
about fifty shillings. Instruction-books are sold by 
every music-seller. 


Kink.—Owing to the new measurement, your boat 
‘would be out of date instead of up to date, s0 you 
bad better make another design. Use white pine or 
Quebec pine, or even yellow pine. 


IgxNoramcs.—It depends on the examination ; but most 
of them take place in London. You could, bowever, 
ascertain by writing to headquarters. Your writing 
would not pass, 


W. P. MaRr.—We have not heard of the author for 
some years now. 


J, E. Compron.—Whip-Dog-Day is a Yorkshire institu- 
tion. In the sixteenth century, on one 18th of October, 
a dog in a church at York ate the consecrated bread 
and ran away. The congregation were requested to 
find the dog and beat it for sacrilege, and, failing to 
identify it, to beat all dogs indiscriminately. They 
did 80, and so enjoyed themselves that it became the 
custom to whip dogs on every subsequent 18th of 
October. You will find it in Bourne's “Popular 
Antiquities,” vol. iL p. 323. 


Ros Roy.—A coloured plate of the clan tagtans was the 
frontispiece to the fifth volume, which contained a 
descriptive article as well. We are not’ likely to ro- 
peat the subject, at any rate yet awhile, 

G. K. B.—You must apply to the seorctary of the rail- 
‘way company. 1 

OrgN Arrn.—You could find out by going to St. George's 


Barracks, at the back of the National Gallery, but we 
think you had better wait a year, ca 


A ScotcH LaD.—The appointments are all given to 
those on the spot, and emigration for the purpose is 
discouraged by the representatives of the colony in 
this country. 


J. B, TWEKDALE.—The whole thing has been dead 
gone for ages. The wizards of modern times ieee 
taken to themselves the longer name of prestidigita- 
teurs. ane, do not come from the schools of magic 
at Padua, ca, and Toledo, but from much 


nearer home, and the’ erally begi: i - 
crown box of tricks, asoerted. arith a hale 


SsopGRass.—You could not pass the medical exami 
tions The alternative would seem to bea clerkship 
some seaside firm. Perha local clergy- 
man might advise you. ee Fone 


A 15 Y. R.—You must be sound in every 
rather over! than under the measurementa:. Tyee 
pl ruiting Department, R.N., Spring 
Gardens, the particulars will be sent joa. ae 
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CHAPTER IX.—LEAPT SHRIEKING INTO THE OCEAN. 


Lt sail was now set, and the Boreas drove slowly 

down towards the derelicts. 

Sidney and his friend Frank came on deck 
about seven o'clock, and shortly after, Stefano 
and his little friend Sybil. 

The girl looked pale and somewhat careworn. 

“Oh,” she said, when interrogated, “I have 
been on board one or other of those terrible 
ships all night—in my dreams, I mean—and I 
never wish to be so again.” 

By one bell in the forenoon watch, the Boreas 
was almost within hail of the dismantled briz. 


“He hoids out that skinny hand, and essay3 to speak.” 
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Stefano, who, among other accomplish- 
ments, possessed a considerable knowledge 
of medicine, accompanied the boat that 
was sent to board the unhappy vessel. 
Frank was in command, and took the 
tiller, but it was difficult indeed getting 
through that terrible entanglement of sea- 
weed, and presently the rudder got so 
foul that it had to be unshipped. 

They were alongside at last, and Frank 
with Stefano stepped on board. Never 
as long as they lived, perhaps, would they 
forget the scene that was presented to 
their gaze. c 

The deck itself was green and slimy, and 
the odour that arose from it was dreadful 
in the extreme. Ropes and rigging and 
wreckage were strewn about everywhere in 
inextricable confusion. The capstan had 
been thrown down, and also the binnacle. 
There was scarcely a whole yard of bul- 
wark round and round—all looked like 
sheep-hurdles. Two half-putrid corpses 
were entangled in the wreckage, and, 
dreadful thought! parts of them had 
evidently been used for food. 

But is that thing that now comes 
staggering forward to meet them really a 
man? His garments hang in rotten rags 
around him, his head is bare, his hair 
long and matted. His bones seem to 
stick through his skin, his hand is the 
hand of a skeleton; a bright light burns 
in each eye ; the cheekbones are high und 
ticked with red, the cheeks hollow, nose 
pinched, and lips drawn back, exposing the 
teeth and gums. 

He holds out that skinny hand, and 
essays to speak, but no words come, only 
a multiplied repetition of the letter A— 
thus : ‘‘a—a—a—a—a.” 

He points to his companion. 

This creature looks worse by far than 
he. It is huddled up in a corner between 
wheel and splintered binnacle. The face 
is the face of a maniac! Even Frank can 
see that. 

Stefano approaches. 

But with one wild and eldritch scream, 
the weary, worn creature staggers to his 
feet, and next moment has sprung over- 
board. 

It was awful! 

Down through the slimy weeds it sinks 
and sinks, but is never seen again. 

As they gaze fearfully downwards, 
however, a little way off they can sec the 
tail and fins of a huge shark, and the 
awful story is told. 

“May Heaven receive his soul!” 
mutters Stefano. 

“ Amen,” says Frank, raising his cap 
from his head. 

Stefano has brought with him a little 
wine and water. He makes the one 
solitary survivor sit down on a grating, 
and pours a little into his mouth. 

In a few minutes the man smiles and 
murmurs, * Better, better, thanks.” 

“Do you think you can now come with 
us?” 

Again the simile, and this time a happy 
nod, as he says, ‘‘ Yes, yes, yes!” 

‘The boat was soon back at the Boreas, 
and a screen berth, with a comfortable 
hammock, being rigged forward, the poor 
fellow is put to bed, and after he has 
received a draught from Stefano he falls 
into a gentle sleep. 


“s And now, Stefano," said the captain, 
“T think we would be doing less than our 
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duty if we did not destroy that unhappy 
rig.” 
#80 I too think, Captain Bobstay.” 

“Frank Spencer,” continued honest 
Bobstay, ‘did ycu ever assist in firing a 
ship?” 

“Yes, replied Frank, not a little 
proudly, “most of my sea service was 
put in on the coast of Africa, warring 
against Arab slavers,.and many a big 
dhow have I assisted to burn. Will you 
leave it to me, sir?” 

“Yes, my lad, with pleasure ; so make 
your preparations. Let me know when 
you are ready, and I shall go on board 
with you.” 

Frank's preparations were soon gone 
through, and by twelve o’clock, the largest 
boat being called away and loaded up, 
Bobstay went over the side, Sidney and 
Stefano also going, os well as Frank. 

On going below and entering the brig’s 
chief cabin, which, strangely enough, was 
free from water, a somewhat sad sight 
was presented to view. 

On the floor lay a corpse. From the 
clothes that still hung to it, it was evi- 
dently that of the skipper or chief officer ; 
but dead across the body, his great paws 
on the officer's chest, lay, as if asleep, a 
huge Newfoundland dog ! 

And now, going on deck once more, 
after a hurried search of the captain's 
cabin, from which Bobstay took a purse 
of gold, some papers, and the chronometer, 
the captain of the Boreas opened a prayer 
book he had brought with him, and every 
head was uncovered as, in slow and 
solemn tones, he read the service for the 
dead buried at sea. Just one slight 
alteration he made, however, namely 
this: “We commit these bodies to the 
funeral pyre, and their souls to the God 
who gave them.” Then he closed the 
book. 

“Frank, do your duty,” he said. 

In a few minutes smoke began to come 
from the hatches. 

Then Bobstay and his friends returned 
to the ship. 

‘The derelict smoked and smouldered 
all day. After dark, however, she blazed 
up, and luridly lit up the rolling seas. 

It was a weirdly impressive scene. 

In less than an hour she suddenly went 
out, and those on board the Boreas knew 
she had sunk to rise no more. 


Next day the ‘ship was worked down 
towards the derelict barque, and about 
noon she was boarded. 

But lo! there was a far greater mystery 
about this vessel than about the brig, and 
amystery, too, that it was evident enough 
would never be revealed. The name of 
the ship itself was obliterated, and inside 
and out she presented the features of 
extreme old age. 

But she had evidently been partially 
destroyed by fire. The fire, after the crew 
had abandoned her, had doubtless been 
extinguished by heavy seas washing her 
decks from stem to stern. Portions of 
her half-burned yards still lay around, just 
where they had fallen, and the charred 
and blackened stumps of her lower masts 
were still standing. 

“How long has she been afloat, 
Stefano ? ” asked the captain ; for in many 
things he deferred to this man’s superior 
knowledge and wisdom. 

“Look!” said Stefano. He pointed toa 


portion:of the wheel, on which was still 
visible in Roman letters the date 1838. 

“That,” said Stefano, “is not neces- 
sarily the date of her last voyage; but 
adding even ten years to that, see how 
very old she must be! Why, she is a 
perfect Vanderdecken.” 

“Let us go below.” 

« You had better not.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because the ladder is crumbling into 
dust and will not bear your weight.” 

But one by one, down went Frank, 
Sidney, and Stefano. 

There were no papers to be found, and 
nothing that could give a clue to the 
nawe or age of the ship. Sidney pushed 
at a door that led to an inner cabin or 
state room. 

It fell to pieces under his hands. 

A naked skeleton lay there! The bones 
were bleached white. The ants that had 
eaten the ficsh so clean away were long 
dead. 

But what mystery is this? One hand 
clutehes a huge sealed bag—a heavy 

Be. 

That bag was still intact, for it had 
been dipped in some preservative com- 
position. 

It was taken on deck and placed in the 
boat. 

“Gold, undoubtedly ! ” cried Frank. 

“Yes,” said Stefano, “ and the story is 
easily read. That was the captain's 
skeleton. He had gone below to secure 
that bag, and fallen suffocated in his 
cabin. Then the boat had made off with- 
out him, evidently not knowing there was 
so much treasure on board.” 

« But why has she never sunk ? ” 

“She is laden with mahogany.” 

A thorough search fore and aft reveal- 
ing no more, this barque, that had so long 
floated hither and thither on the ocean, 
was set on fire. It took two whole days, 
however, to sink her. 

Then once more the Boreas pursued 
her lonesome way across the silent sea. 


The sailor from the brig was most 
carefully fed and tended by Stefano, and 
soon began to revive, and in a few days 
was able to tell his sad story. 

He was an Englishman, although his 
vessel had belonged to Norway and sailed 
under the flag of that country. The fact 
that the brig was laden with timber 
would account for her floating so long. 

Roberts (for this was the sailor's name) 
had been below sick at the time of the 
dreadful gale, and not only he, but the 
poor maniac wretch who had leapt over- 
board and sank in the Sargossa Sea. 

The captain, or skipper, of the ship, it 
was sad to learn, had given way to habits 
of intemperance, and had, the seaman sai, 
no friend on board except his faithful New- 
foundland dog. Roberts could not explain 
how the man had died, but supposed it was 
through fright after being cruelly aban- 
doned by the crew, who, seeing the ship 
was doomed, lowered the best and biggest 
boat, loaded her up with all the provisions— 
consisting of beef and biscuit—they could 
find, and left the vessel to her fate. 

When able to crawl, Roberts and his 
companion had gone on deck. Though 
the wind had gone down, it was evident 
that all hope of managing the brig, even 
had they been strong enough, was out of 
the question. The vessel, too, was par- 


tially waterlogged, being filled nearly on a 
level with the cabin floor, and all food 
was below ! 

Roberta could tell no more. “ All the 
rest,” he said, ‘seemed like a long mght- 
mare dream until the Boreas hove in 
sight in the weedy sea.” With all the 
strength he could muster he then frantic- 
ally waved his coat, and afterwards fell 
down exhausted on the slimy deck, where 
he lay until the boat came alongside. 

His companion was a young man from 
Christiansand, and was to have been 
married on his return to a very pretty 
and engaging young girl. 

“Alas ! for love if this were all, 
And nought beyond, © earth.” 


The Boreas having cleared the Sea of 
Sargossa, and her screw being once more 
lowered, continued her voyage, her course 
ahttle more westerly than before. 

The gold and jewels rescued from that 
ancient derelict amounted in value to 
many thousands. 

Captain Bobstay determined to share it 
with the others. 

“I will not receive a stiver!”’ said 
Stefano determinedly. “The ship is yours; 
80. too, is the gold.” 

There was resolution in his every look, 
and Bobstay did not insist. 

“But,” he said, addressing Frank and 
Sidney, “ you two young fellows raced up 
the rigging for a postage-stamp, you first 
discovered the derelicts, and yours must 
be a fair share in the find.” 

“I do not want any,” said Frank. 
“Fact is, I don’t need it, Captain Bobstay. 
My father is only a Bond Street merchant; 
but he is rich.” 

“I don't care jf he were as rich as 
Cresus,’” returned Bobstay ; “ this money 
has got to be panned out. I believe in 
loing my duty.” 

The gold was removed from its old 
ags and sown up innew. It was mostly 
n gold coins of a foreign mintage and of 


THE FINDER OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT; OR, 
OF SIAM. 


BOY 


Rave as Jack Postlethwaite was, this 
plain-spoken summary of the situa- 
ion was hardly calculated to steady his 
erves, already shaken by the startling 
vents of the evening ; and when he came 
own on the following morning his pale 
we and heavy eyes told of a restless 
ight, while Mr. Bradstreet (who had 
nuch better cause for restlessness and 
piety) was laughing as merrily when 
he boy entered as if he had never been 
‘ithin'‘a mile of any assassin in his life. 
“What do you think, Jack? cried he, 
hooting a quick warning glance at the 
oy as he spoke ; “Tamasan says it's all 
ver the town this morning that I was 
pirdered last night, just because I hap- 
ened to slip down on my back in the 
nud! It just reminds me of Stonewall 
ackson’s message in ‘62 (vou remember 
; General ?), When a false report got 
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very ancient date. The precious stones 
were kept separate, but the value of these 
could not even be guessed at. 


Out once more in -the clear blue of the 
open sea, with a fair wind and a cerulean 
sky above, just flecked with a few white 
fleecelets of cloud, the old Boreas went 
bounding along as she had never sailed 
before. 

“Oh, I am glad to get safely away 
from that sea of weeds,” she seemed to 
say. 

Bobstay watched her with delight as 
her head rose and fell, as she dipped 
gracefully to leeward, or rolled slightly to 
windward, every rope and sheet taut and 
trim, every sail bellying out before the 
breeze. Bobstay was happy. He could 
not help singing. He was like the birds, 
this big, bulky Bobstay, and always did 
sing when feeling happy. 

“ Keep her full,” he said, as he passed 
the man at the wheel. 


“Far, far upon the sea, 
Our good ship's speeding free ; 
Upon the deck we guther one and all, 
To view the Happing sail 
Spreading out before the gale, 
Spreailing out without a ruffle in the breeze.” 


“Oh, Russell, Russell,” he said, half 
aloud, ‘or whoever did compose that bold 
old song, we won't have any flapping 
sails on board the brave Boreas. No, 
no! No,no!” 

A tiny hand was placed in his. 

“Talking to yourself, Captain Bobstay?” 

“Ho! ho! my little flower of the 
oecan! Why, Syb, you must have stolen 
up behind me on tiptoe!” 

“ And you were talking and singing.” 

“Yer, because I’m feeling happy all 
over. Aren't you?” 

“Oh, yes; I could live at sea, I think, 
for ever and ever. But tell me, captain, 
something about some of the lovely 
islands ~* ,. ce going to visit.” 


THE COURT 
By Davip Ker, 


AT 


Author of “In Siberian Forests," “ Afloat in a Volcano,” ete. 


CHAPTER XV.--A TIGER AT BAY. 


abroad that his big German cavalry-man, 
Von Borcke, was killed, and Jeff Davis 
sent to ask for the body, to give ii public 
burial. ‘I can't spare the body,’ says old 
Blue Light; ‘it's in pursuit of Stone- 
man,’" 

Van Cruller and the ladies (who were 
evidently still ignorant of what had 
happened) greeted the jest with a hearty 
laugh, which was quite as heartily echoed 
by the speaker himself. But when he 
came up to Jack in the garden alittle later, 
allthis careless merriment was gone, and 
his face wore a look of deep meaning. 

« Jack,” said he, “ I’m going part of the 
way with you to-day, when you start for 
the palace; I've got to pay a visit to his 
Excellency the Prime Minister—our friend 
Duke Prisadang.” 

* What?” cried the boy, staring, “ are 
you going to see him? Why, won't it 
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Then Bobstay, whose great size and 
weight precluded him from walking long 
at a time, seated himself in his huge deck- 
chair and spun the girl a yarn--these are 
his own words—that quite dazzled her. 

As he talked, she seemed to see every- 

thing he tried to describe: the lovely 
mountainr towering to the sky, green- 
clad in waving forests to their very 
summits; the cocoa-nut trees, and the 
alms and plantains, that fringed the 
each ; the quaint grass huts and com- 
pounds of the natives, half-hidden by 
waving sun-kissed banana-trees; the 
shore itself of eoftest golden sand; the 
long snow-white line of curling waves, 
breaking in song upon the beach; the 
native canoes, impelled by dusky forms, 
flitting hither and thither; the sea itself 
not one uniform blue, but patched with 
green, with gold, with opal, according to 
the bottom or the cloud shadows that 
played at hide-and-seek on its calm, 
smooth surface. And then the woods 
themselves, how fairy-like when one 
entered them, all alive with the hum of 
insect life, and low, sweet twittering of 
loveliest birds ; the air filled with floating 
butterflies, some almost as big as fans 
and far more lovely, the trailing flowers 
that everywhere festoon the trees, and the 
luscious fruits that bend their branches 
earthwards! 

“Oh,” cried impulsive Sybil, “much 
as I love the ocean, I think I'd like a land 
like what you so beautifully describe, 
better far!” 

“What, you here, Mr. Spencer!” 

Yes, he was there, and had been for 
some time, standing behind Bobstay’s 
chair, listening to all ho said. 

“T'm here, Miss Lamont. You can’t. 
have our worthy captain all to yourself. 
But what a charming picture you draw, 
sir. Land me on one of those fairy 
islands, and I'm not sure I won’t desert. 
So come!” ‘ 

(To be cortinued.) 
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AN ENGLISH 


be putting your hcad in the tiger's mouth, 
after last night’s work ?”” 

‘““T guess the tiger will find me a tough 
bit to a.zest, if he tries it!” said the 
Consui grimly.“ But anyhow, go I must, 
for I’ve got some business with him; 
and what I want you to do is to wait for 
me at the door in your boat, and not to 
budge an inch till I como out again.” 

“T see,” said our hero, with a look of 
sudden intelligence; “and if you don’t 
come out again, let me alone to kick up 
such a row as shall make the old rogue 
shake in his Ministerial slippers!” 


Punctually at the appointed time the 
two started up the river in tho Consulate 
boat ; and their practised oarsmen soon 
carried them to the Duke’s house, which 
stood a little lower down than the palace, 
on the opposite bank of the river. 
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The principal entrance of the house lay 
not upon the main stream, but upon a 
narrow creek that jutted out from it, over- 
shadowed by huge trees, the ghostly 
gloom of which suited well with that 
place of mystery and crime; and Jack 
Postlethwaite was suddenly reminded, 
with very unpleasant distinctness, of a 
weird German legend that had delighted 
his childhood, in which some bold knight, 
rashly venturing into the gloomy den of 
a powerful enchanter, was overpowered 
by his enemy's magic, and never returned 
to the living world again. 

“ But if this old scamp tries on any 
games of that sort with ws,” growled the 
young champion, “ he'll find himself in the 
wrong box!” 

It seemed, in truth, as if he were right ; 
for, as Mr. Bradstreet leaped lightly out of 
his boat upon the broad white steps that 
led up to the doorway, the gaily attired 
native retainers who were lounging at the 
entrance started back asifthey had seen a 
ghost, probably thinking that they actually 
had, when the man whom they supposed 
to have been murdered on the previous 
night appeared so unexpectedly among 
them. Looks of terror were exchanged 
on all sides; those who stood nearest to 
the dreaded intruder drew back as if from 
the rush of a wild beast, and one ill-look- 
ing fellow in the rear took to his heels 
outright. 

“Ten to one that’s the very chap who 
did the trick,” muttered Jack, glancing 
after him; “and of course he thinks 
it's the ghost of the man he killed! 
What a tremendous joke! We are paying 
them in their own coin, and no 
mistake!” 

Meanwhile Mr. Bradstreet, inwardly 
chuckling at the panic which he had 
caused, called out to the trembling 
servants in a commanding tone, bidding 
them go at once and tell his Excellency 
that the American Consul wished to apeate 
with him on official business; and then, 
turning to his own boatmen, he said in 
Siamese, loud enough for everyone to 
hear: 

“ Wait here till I come back; I shall 
not be very long.” 

Then the shrewd English lad, rightly 
judging that it would do no harm to let 
the Duke and his troop of rascals know 
that he, Prince Suriwongse’s tutor (whom 
many of these men knew by sight), was 
with Mr. Bradstreet on this occasion, and 
meant to await his coming forth again, 
stepped out from under the awning, and 
called out to the Consul : 

“Ill wait for you here—Prince 
Suriwongse won't expect me just yet!” 

Bradstreet nodded, and vanished 
through the doorway, followed at a 
respectful distance by the Duke's servants, 
who, though beginning to be convinced 
by this time that, after all, he was no 
ghost, seemed to stand in quite as much 
awe of him as if he really had been one. 

The moment Jack lost sight of him, all 
the boy's former fears came back upon 
his mind with double force; and all his 
self-command was sorely tasked to conceal 
from the keen eyes of Prisadang’s retainers 
the restless anxiety with which he waited 
and watched for his friend's return. 

But he watched and waited in vain. 
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Ten minutes passed—twenty minutes— 
half an hour—but the Consul did not 
come back. 


Conducted into a large, bare, dismal- 
looking ante-chamber, Mr. Bradstreet was 
left there alone for some time, and rightly 
interpreted this delay as a proof that the 
Minister was discomposed by his visit, and 
wished to gain time for considering in 
what way it would be best to deal with 
him. At length two richly dressed 
lackeys made their appearance, and 
ushered him into the august presence of 
his would-be murderer. 

However Prisadang might have been 
disturbed by the Consul's visit, he was 
too consummate a knave to let the latter 
perceive it; and there was no sign of 
emotion in his look, tone, or manner as 
he said in his own language, with studied 
politeness : 

“T am glad to see that there is no truth 
in the report of Mr. Bradstreet’s murder, 
into which I was just about to inquire, in 
order to punish such a crime as it 
deserves.” 

“Falsehoods are quickly spread, and 
easily believed, as your Excellency 
knows,” replied Bradstreet in the same 
tongue, with a very significant emphasis 
upon the last words. “ But if I have pre- 
sumed to take up your Excellency’s valu- 
able time this morning, it was not to talk 
of my own trifling concerns, but to discuss 
a purely official question, which I shall 
now have the honour to lay before 

ou.” 
cat But how could such a report have 
arisen?" said the Duke, who was 
evidently not at all inclined to let the 
subject drop so easily. 

This was the chance for which the 
shrewd American had been waiting. This 
persistent dwelling upon the reported 
murder, instead of passing on to the busi- 
ness in hand, as Bradstreet invited him to 
do, was so contrary to P’hra See’s usual 
behaviour as to show the wary Consul 
that his adversary was precisely in that 
state of mind to which he wished to bring 
him; and he made his next move accord- 
ingly. 

“The report bas probably arisen from 
its being partly true,” said he, with an air 
of complete unconcern. “ A man certainly 
tried to murder me as I left the Lakon 
(where, as your Excellency will remember, 
I had the pleasure of seeing you) ; but he 
only spoilt a good knife, and gave him- 
self much needless trouble, just because 
he didn’t happen to know that I am proof 
against steel, as your Excellency may see 
for yourself.” 

And, so baying, he pointed to the newly 
darned rent which the dagger had made 
in the side of his coat. 

Villain and traitor as he was, this titled 
cut-throat was as brave as a lion; and 
had Bradstreet suddenly fallen upon him, 
he would have met the attack, man to 
man, as stoutly as any soul alive. But, 
like every other Siamese of the old school, 
he was steeped to his very finger-tips in 
the gloomy superstitions of the East, 
among which a Belief in men whose lives 
were rendered proof against all weapons 
by the power of magic held a prominent 
place. 

(To be continued.) 


Hence the shock of the startling revela- 
tion just made to him (every word of which 
he implicitly believed) was absolutely 
crushing. That the Consul had been 
struck down by a dagger-blow, and to all 
appearance killed or mortally wounded, 
he had already learned from the doer of 
the deed, and from his other emissaries in 
the crowd. That the dagger had actually 
pierced his intended victim's clothes 
through and through, he now saw with his 
own eyes; yet here stood the man before 
him, alive and unhurt! 

For once the arch-plotter’s wonderful 
dissimulation failed him, and it was ina 
voice which he vainly tried to steady that 
he rejoined at length: 

“You have had a most fortunate escape, 
my dear sir, and I heartily congratulate 
you; but such an outrage really cannot 
be passed over so lightly. It concernsmy 
honour as Prime Minister to detect and 
punish the ruttian who has presumed to 
attack the representative of the American 
Government in our capital. May I ask if 


+ you would know him again, were you to 


see him?” 

The Consul had identified his assailant, 
as he had just told Jack Postlethwaite ; 
but it was no part of his plan to say so 
openly to this cruel and remorseless 
enemy, who was evidently anxious to 
ascertain the very thing that Bradstreet 
was bent upon hiding from him—viz. 
whether the latter knew or suspected his 
connection with the attempted murder. 

“Let me entreat your Excellency not 
to take the trouble of doing anything of 
the kind,” said the American, with the 
manner and tone of a man _ politely 
anxious to save his friend from troubling 
himeelf needlessly about a matter of no 
importance. ‘“ My evidence might not be 
of much use to you, for one Siamese is 
very like another in the dark; and I care 
as little for a dagger-stab as for a mosquito, 
since it can do me no harm. Of course, I 
am none the less grateful for your Excel- 
lency’s kind intentions; but since I’m not 
a bit the worse of it except a tumble in 
the mud, it’s hardly worth while to put a 
man to death just for that. The next 
fellow who tries it may just blunt his knife 
and hurt his fingers in the same way; and 
8o, with your Excellency’s leave, we will 
think no more of such a trifle, but pass on 
at once to the business which I have to 
lay before you.” 

The business in question was simple 
enough, and easily transacted ; but during 
its discussion the Consul was more than 
once obliged to recall the wandering at- 
tention of his companion, whose thoughts 
were manifestly elsewhere. 


When Bradstreet got back to the boat 
he was enthusiastically welcomed by the 
impatient Jack, who had by this time 
worked himself up to such a pitch of excite- 
ment, that he was just on the point of 
making his way into the house to see what 
had become of his companion, when the 
latter made his appearance. 

“ Well ?” asked the boy eagerly, as their 
boat moved on once more. 

“ Well,” replied the American coolly, as 
he settled himself in his place, “we've 
been playing a game of chess, and I’ve 
‘given check to the king.’ " 
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“ (Narrer Harman is quite coming out 

as counsel for the prosecution in 
the great Swan’s Head Case,” said some 
one in the Parliament that night. “He 
makes little Kirby eat his own words like 
a regular Q.C.” 

“The Gaffer is an interested party,” 
said another. “He'll be more horribly 
sold than anybody if we don't get this 
holiday.” 

It is time I said something about 
Harman, as he plays so prominent a part 
in this story. 

Harman was one of those fellows who 
are seldom distinguished on their own 
account, but get a passable reputation 
because they associate with those known 
to be “ the right sort.” Everyone knew, 
without thinking it out, what a good 
fellow Baythorpe was; and Harman was 
Baythorpe's friend, though a much less 
remarkable person at the time. 

There are many natures so plastic that 
their owners depend for their own per- 
sonal character entirely on their surround- 
ings and the characters of those in con- 
tact with them. People like this have 
often very little initiative in them. If a 
inan of this kind falls among good com- 
panions at school and college, and mar- 
ries a good wife in after-life, he may 
acquire positive virtues; but left to him- 
self he is neither good nor bad; or, by a 
false step, and the vice of cowardice, he 
becomes bad. 

Harman was just one of these natures. 
He was led at this time, much to his ad- 
vantage, by Baythorpe. Yet anyone who 
didn’t know them might have said that 
Harman, of the two, did the leading. He 
talked more and pronounced more 
opinions than Baythorpe. Yet while 
Baythorpe was a far more silent person, 
if you examined Harman's opinions you 
would find that they were Baythorpe’s, 
a little modified, or more strongly ex- 
pressed. 

Circumstances had thrown them a good 
deal together. When Harman first came, 
Baythorpe, who knew his people at home, 
took him up, and as they were in the 
same form and of the same age there was 
nothing surprising in their going about 
together ; and Harman was immediately 
liked on acconnt of his friend Baythorpe. 
They both played football pretty well, 
which was a great bond of union during 
two-thirds of the year; but Baythorpe 
was a great deal the better of the two at 
cricket. At the time of this story his 
name was occasionally appearing at the 
foot of the First XI. lists; and net-practice 
and matches were beginning to separate 
the two. Harman, in ccnsequence, was 
thrown more on his own resources; as 
has been said, he was not a person of 
much initiative, and might have drifted 
into insignificance; but just now “ the 
Gaffer,’ as he was called, was “ coming 
out” rather prominently as an unrayeller 
of the great swan mystery. 

He was certainly, as some one re- 
marked, an interested party in the 


CHAPTER III. 


matter. Most of the school had made 
plans of some kind for the enjoyment of 
the: day, but Harman’s were of an 
especially tempting nature. Harman's 
people were “somebodies,” and among 
his distant connections was a wealthy 
landed proprietor who owned a beautiful 
place some miles down the river. Mr. 
Geoffrey Neville took a good deal of 
notice of Harman, and on half-holidays 
he occasionally sent a neatly appointed 
dog-cart with a swagger groom, who 
asked for “ Mr.” Harman, and, touching 
his hat, delivered him a faultlessly civil 
and grammatical message inviting him to 
participate in joys of a fishing and shoot- 
ing nature. On these occasions Harman 
had only to run to the Doctor to gain a 
readily granted assent; and he generally 
came back with accounts of his doings 
that made his schoolfellows’ mouths 
water with envy. At his last visit there, 
a few weeks ago, he had dexterously 
managed to inform his host about the 
approaching holiday, and Mr. Neville had 
thoughtfully devised a means of spending 
it that sounded like paradise. Harman 
was to be sent for on Sunday evening. 
On the Monday he and his host were to 
go otter-hunting on the river at four in 
the morning, and to spend the day fishing. 
What could be nearer perfection in the 
way of an outing than to go otter-hunting 
at four o’clock in the morning? It was 
not surprising that Harman became the 
most energetic person in trying to save 
the whole holiday. 

“T agree we form a commission to in- 
vestigate this matter,” said Blenkinsop of 
the big vocabulary, “and create Harman 
president.” 

“Don't see what that would do,” said a 
pessimist. ‘“ We've absolutely nothing to 
go upon.” 

“Something ‘ll turn up all right,’ said 
Blenkinsop. ‘ Harman’s already on the 
track of something—aren’t you, Gafler ? ” 

“Not far off it,” said Harman. “I 
mean to tackle that little beggar Kirby 
after breakfast to-morrow, for I'm certain 
he's the chap. Oh, I'll get the truth out 
of him.” 

“Mind it is the truth,” said Baythorpe, 
rather surlily. 

“Oh, you bet he won't stuff me up 
with any nonsenso,”’ said Harman. 

“T don't krow,” said Baythorpe. “I 
think it’s very likely he’s the chap 
myself; but he’s such a little liar, that 
if he confessed he’d done it I should 
rather believe him innocent.” 

“Well, so far, he's denied it pretty 
straight,” said Harman; “ but I daresay I 
shall find a clue to-morrow, and get him 
to confess before Friday morning.” 

Next morning Harman repaired to a 
class-room with Kirby after breakfast, and 
a few younger fellows went in as officials. 
One of them kept the door and prevented 
the crowd outside from coming in; 
others ran and fetched various boys as 
they were wanted to prove or disprove 
(generally the latter) the truth of Kirby's 


statements ; others listened and occasion- 
ally suggested a question. 

Kirby was in a terrible funk. In all 
his previous escapades he had never 
found himself so much noticed by the 
rest; but here a holiday was at stake, and 
public indignation was aroused, just as 
when lynch-law breaks out in a Western 
American community. 

Harman took the chair at the master’s 
desk, and, sharpening a pencil, ominously 
prepared to take notes, more to make a 
solemn impression upon the trembling 
Kirby, than for any use they could be. 
But it was not anything in Harman's 
manner that cowed Kirby. It was the 
presence of one or two of the others, 
younger boys than Harman, but more 
capable of wreaking vengeance on Kirby 
himself—boys who, he knew, had old 
scores against him, and would have no 
compunction in wiping them off without 
mercy. There was young Peabody, from 
whom he had once purloined foreign 
stamps, and who had found him out and 
held it silently over him with grim delight 
ever since. There was the officious 
Bithersoll, smirking at an occasion that 
proses to provide a person who should 

e even more disliked than himself. 

“Well, young Kirby,” said Harman 
judicially, “‘you’ve got to clear yourself of 
this row, or admit your share in it, before 
Friday night, you know, or else the 
consequences will be unpleasant for you, 
beastly unpleasant. Come, now, what’s 
the use of shilly-shallying about it, and 
denying it, if you really did it? It 
only be the worse for you in the end, you 
know. The longer you put off confessing,” 
said Harman, feeling quite moral as he 
went on, “the harder it'll be to confess. 
That's the worst of procrastination, you 
know. Ifyou make a clean breast of it 
now, nobody 'll think so very much the 
worse of you. Everyone knows you've 
been a regular young knave already, and 
this won’t make much difference either 
way, unless you go and keep it a secret 
yourself now, and then get into a regular 
row when it’s proved against you. Come, 
now, what do you say?" 

Kirby was picking furtively at his 
fingers, as, looking askance, he muttered, 
“Nuffing.” 

“ All this makes it worse for you,” said 
Harman, after a pause, watching him. 
“You can’t prove you didn’t do it, you 
know. You only tell more and more lies 
when you try. Why, there’s some blood 
on your sleeve, I believe.” 

Kirby turned, if possible, paler than 
ever, as Harman seized hold of his cuff 
and looked closely at a little spot of 
brownish colour on it. “That looks like 
swan’s blood,” said Harman. ‘“ Where’s 
your knife?" 

“T've lost it.” 

“When?” 

“ About a week ago.” 

“Q-o-oh, please, Harman,” put in 
Peabody, “ hhe lent me one only the day 
before yesterday.” 
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“Vat was my uvver knife,” said Kirby, 
faintly defensive 

“Out with it,” said Harman, pointing 
to a protuberance in Kirby's pocket. 

Kirby glanced uneasily at Bithersoll, 
and evasively drew out a knife, which he 
handed to Harman. 

“Hullo!” said Bithersoll, catching sight 
of it, “that's Baxter's knife. He lost it 
last week. Shall I fetch Baxter?” and 
Bithersoll ran off to get a fresh witness. 

Kirby shed tears. He was found in the 
possession of another fellow’s knife, and 
though it really had nothing to do with 
tho present business, it all see:ned like 
cumulative evidence against him. 

“Yos, that’s my kmife,” said Baxter. 
“T missed it last Iriday after cricket, 
and I found this knife on the floor of the 
drossing-room” (producing another), “and 
so | kept it.” 

“Ts that your knife, Kirb;?" said 
Harman. 

“Yes, said Kirby. IT lost 
ve sme time as I found vis. 


mine 
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of commanding officers during eur stay in 
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“Hum!” said Harman. “ Rather a 
queer business, I must say. Wasn't the 
idea rather that you changed knives with 
Baxter, so that his might be found at the 
place all covered with blood instead of 
your own, eh? And then you thought 
you’d keep the knife after all, and cleaned 
it up again. We'll soon see. Yes; look 
here; here's rust, and it looks like blood- 
rust, on the hasp. Sce, you fellows?" 

Kirby's defence again broke down in 
tears. Everything seemed to turn into 
proof against him, and it was no use 
denying in words; he could only shake 
his head and hold his tongue. 

“You see,” said Harman, not unkindly, 
as he watched the tears rolling down 
Kirby's cheeks, “ the longer you put it off, 
the more things crop up that show you 
up. Shall we go on, or will you own up 
at once? We're bound to find out the 
truth in the end, you know. You've told 
all the lies you can think of, and they're 
no good. First you said you'd been to the 
meadows to get cowslips, and there aren't 


any cowslips, because they're all over. 
Then you said you were at the grub-shop, 
and that’s proved to be false. Then you 
turn out to have got Baxter's knife, under 
very suspicious circs., you know. It's 
rot going on denying it, as far as I can 
see, even letting alone the dishonesty 
of it.” 

Kirby changed feet, but was still speech. 
less. There was a long silence. Young 
Peabody absently knotted up a pocket- 
handkerchief, with which he flipped his 
own leg suggestively. Bithersoll coughed, 
and Harman watched Kirby gulping and 
snivelling. 

“Well, I'll tell you what,” said Har- 
man, at length, “ we'll give you till tea- 
time to go up and say the real truth about 
it. And I warn you,’ said Harman, 
wheeling round suddenly on the startled 
Peabody, and snatching his pocket-hand- 
kerchief from him—“I warn you, if you 
touch him before then, any of you, I'l 
wzing your necks. Git.” 

(To be continued.) 


A SMUGGLING ADVENTURE. 
By Masor T. Preston Batrerssy. 


better,and our present chief was all that could 
be desired—the very beau idéal of a soldier— 
one who never unnecessarily used his autho- 
rity, but who, when his mind was made up, 
could be turned from his purpose by no living 
man. When he first joined the battery, he had 
brought his servant with him, and this man 
---Gunner Robinson by name—having served 
under the Major for many years, had told 
certain stories of his master to his new 
comrades, which had in due course reached 
our ears, and made us feel a hearty respect 
for our new commanding officer. One of 
these tales especially seemed so improbable 
that Henderson and I had taken an opportu- 
nity of interrogating Robinson on the sub- 
ject. The man was only too willing to repeat 
his story. 

It was while the battery was in Jamaica, 
“We were quartered in the 
barracks at Kingston. I don’t know whether 
it was the heat, or that we were new comers, 
or how it was, but there was an awful epi- 
demic of Yellow Jack, and it ran through the 
battery like wildfire. You never knew who 
would be the next to go. The hospital filled 
every day more and more, and the duty men 
in barracks got fewer and fewer, till we could 
hardly get the usual fatigues done. Weil, 
sir, one day the Major went to visit the 
hospital, and then he came down to the 
parade and ordered the trumpeter to blow the 


‘Assemble.’ All that was left of ue turned 
out, just as we were, wondering what was up. 
When we were paraded, the Major walked 
down the ranks and inspected us, and then 
he closed the ranks and stood us at ease 
while he talked to the sergeant-major. After 
a while he called us to ‘Attention’ again. 
‘Men, says he, ‘I find that more than half 
the battery is down with yellow fever, 
and that more of you are sickening every day. 
I am going to take a course which may pos- 
sibly get me int» trouble, but which I feel 
to be my duty, rather than have the present 
state of things go on. When you fall out 
from parade let each man collect what articles 
of kit he may want and return the rest to 
store, and then scatter for the Hills. I will 
send out word when I think it is safe for you 
to come back. I have no doubt you will find 
people to take you in for awhile, and any- 
how you will be safer there than here. Let 
me not find a man in Kingston half-an-hour 
hence. Right turn! Dismiss!" 

«You may be sure, sir, we weren't long till 
we were out of the town and well up in the 
Hills. Every man went his own way. Igot 
taken in by a planter. who made me free of his 
house as if [had been a gentleman, and gave 
me the best of everything. Good souls those 
West Indian planters are.sir! After a month 
the fever died away, and those it had not killed 
began to recover. Then the Major sentround 


for u3, and we straggled back by threes and 
fours. We were all back again in three days 
from the time the message went out, and not 
one of us missing. I don’t know how the 
Major made it straight with the Governor, 
but I never heard that any harm came of it. 
Anyway he saved the lives of half the bat- 
tery, and if I were the Queen I would make 
him a general for it at least!” 

Such was the character of the man who 
stood in the messroom, holding out to us an 
official-looking letter, which Henderson and 
I read with much curiosity. 

“ Dear Sir,’ it ran,—‘ Having reason to 
believe that some men of your battery, 
now stationed in Fort Houmet-Herbé, 
are in league with certain notorious smug- 
glers—who frequently run cargoes between 
the east end of Alderney and the coast of 
France—and that lights are shown from the 
fort to notify the absence of the coast- 
guard, I must ask you to take steps to have 
these irregularities punished, if possible. I 
am, dear sir, your obedient servant, J. B., 
Queen’s Procureur.” 

“ Houmet-Herbé is in your sub-district, is 
it not, Henderson ?”’ asked the Major, as we 
looked up after perusing the document. 

“Yes, sir,” said Henderson. ‘ But the men 
there are Jackson and Hardy, and I do not 
think that there can be any truth in the 
report that has reached the Queen’s Pro- 
cureur. It must be the Coast Brigade 
gunners who are helping the smugglers.” 

“ Well, I shall expect you to tind out all 
about it,’’ replied the Major pleasantly. 
‘Make me report as soon as you can, for 
it is not a pleasant imputation to lie on the 
battery.” And with these words he left the 
room. Being a married man, he did not 
generally breakfast with us. 

“ Here’s a game, Meares! "’ said Hender- 
son, the moment the door closed. “ If Idon’t 
get some fun out of this, call me a Dutch- 
man! The Dasher is in the harbour now, 
and I shall be off the moment I have finished 
breakfast, to ask Captain Barker about it. 
He has had so much to do in catching French 
fishermen and smugglers, that he is just the 
very man for us.” 

“You had better ask him to take us a 
cruise round the island at midnight,” said I. 
* It would be excellent sport, and we might 
have a good chance of catching the men at 
wor! 

“Yes,” replied Henderson meditatively. 
“Only I am not at all sure that Barker would 
risk cruising in the Race after dark. I'll ask 
him, at any rate.” And off he went, leaving 
me, as usual, to do his duty for him. 

He returned in time for luncheon, and in- 
formed me that he had been on board the 
Dasher, and had seen Captain Barker, who 
had proved extremely unsympathetic, had 
advised him (Henderson) not to put his 
fingers into a wasps’ nest, and finally had 
refused flatly to risk Her Majesty's gunboat 
Dasher in a midnight cruise round Alderney. 

“Perhaps it may be all for the best, 
though ! ’” added Henderson ; “for I have a 
good idea. I vote that we get the Engineers 
to lend us the old Admiralty cutter, and 
go exploring by ourselves. There is a nice 
northerly breeze blowing, and likely to last. 
My notion is that we sail about ten P.at., just 
as it grows dark. The tide will take us through 
the Swinge Channel in half an hour, and we 
shall have a nice side wind to stand backwards 
and forwards at the south side of the island 
till the tide turns. Then we can beat up the 
Race of Alderney, and when we get opposite 
Houmet-Herbé we shall be able to stem the 
tide, and wait the course of events. If we see 
any lights shown from the fort, one of us must 
go ashore in the Berthon boat, and catch the 
men in the act.” 

“A very pretty programme! ’’ I remarked. 
“Nothing can be better, provided only that 
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the wind keeps just where it is, and does not 
either go down, and so prevent us from 
stopping in the Race, or rise so much as to 
make a heavy sea when the tide runs _north- 
ward, in which case we should be apt to be 
swamped! Also that the night is so dark 
that the men at Houmet-Herbé will not be 
able to see us, and——” 

“Oh! bother your provisos!’’ broke in 
Henderson. ‘ Will you come, or won’t you? 
—that is the only question. If you won't, I 
will take my servant Madge with me, and 
go alone.” 

“Of course I will go,” said I; “but you 
must own that” 

“Tam off to ask the Major for leave from 
early parade to-morrow morning, and to 
borrow the boat, then,’ said Henderson, and 
was gone before I could finish my sentence. 
I brushed the crumbs off my patrol jacket, 
and went out to afternoon parade. 

The Major readily granted the leave asked 
of him, and did not inquire where we were 
going—for fear, no doubt, of hearing some 
scheme which he would be obliged to use his 
authority to prevent, if cognisant of. As for 
the cutter, the Engineer officer who was 
employed on the Sisyphean labour of repair- 
ing the ravages made by the sea on the 
Alderney breakwater had long since told us 
that we might have the use of her, at any 
time, for the asking. The brisk northerly 
breeze remained very constant in direc- 
tion and force, and at ten o'clock p.st. 
we found ourselves safely on board, with our 
Berthon boat stowed in the forecastle, 
together with a basket of provender. We 
lost no time in hoisting our mainsail and jib 
and beating out of the harbour, which took us 
longer than we expected. Truth to say, the 
Admiralty “cutter,” though a very beamy 
and safe craft, was not built for speed. She 
was really a yawl with a pole mast, but had 
been known as the “cutter” from time 
immemorial. 

Once clear of the harbour, we stood merrily 
down the Swinge Channel, with wind and 
tide in our favour. The sky was covered 
with heavy clouds, and promised a dark night, 
which was all the better for our purpose, 
provided it did not grow too dark. 

We cruised about on the south side of the 
island till nearly midnight, when the tide 
turned, and enabled us to beat up the Race. 
By this time the darkness was very deep, and 
we could scarcely have found our way at all 
but for the gleam of the lighthouse on Cape 
La Hogue, which we had been careful to keep 
in sight. We kept the sails well full, as the 
tide, running like a mill race, breasted us 
bodily up to windward quite fast enough. 
By making short tacks, we knew that we 
were safe enough, there being few rocks of 
any importance in the Race of Alderney. 

When we thought ourselves far enough, we 
reefed the mainsail, hoisted our smallest jib, 
and let the boat fall off before the wind on 
the starboard tack. By so doing we just a 
little more than stemmed the current, and 
drew in slowly towards the island, of which 
as yet we could not see a rock, owing to the 
darkness of the night. 

“This is all very well, Henderson,” I 
remarked, after awhile, “ but I must say I 
wish we could make out something, if it were 
only the old ‘Nez Robilliard.’ This 
cruising in the dark amongst the reefs may 
be exciting, but it is certainly not very safe.” 

“Oh! it’s all right!” said Henderson; “if 
we did run on to a rock now it would not 
hurt us much, for we are certainly not going 
through the water more than seven miles an 
hour, and the tide is running at least six and 
a-half the other way. Besides, look there!” 
He pointed to a spot just on the starboard 
bow, where I now saw a bright gleam cf 
light. 

“If that is not a lantern on the roof of 
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Houmet-Herbé, I am greatly mistaken. 
Queen’s Procureur must have been 
after all!” 

“What had we better do?” I asked. 

“ Just let her come up to the wind a little, 
and slack off the mainsheet well. The 
current will soon take us abreast of the fort, 
and then we will stand in as far as we dare, 
and I will go ashore in the dinghy, and catch 
them in the act. See! they are waving the 
light about. There must be come French 
craft in the Race to-night.” 

“ T hope we shan’t come across her then!"” 
I remarked. “It is all very well to deal 
with our own men, but I have not the least 
wish to run aboard a smuggler manned by 
Frenchmen. We should get very much the 
worst of it !"” 

As I spoke, we both distinctly heard, above 
the noise of the waves, the cheep of a block 
and the sound of voices, to windward of us, 
but ominously near. I looked at Henderson, 
and put the helm up, running dead off before 
the wind, while he sprang forward to take the 
reefs out of the mainsail. 

Then a great white object, which we recog- 
nised as the mainsail of a cutter, loomed up 
behind us, and passed close to our stern like 
a driving cloud, standing in for the island. 
The great sheet of canvas took the wind out 
of our puny sails, which flapped ominously, 
shaking the blocks of the mainsheet, and 
making a noise we could well have dispensed 
with. We heard a sudden clamour of voices 
on board the cutter as she stood on into the 
gloom, but she was out of sight in a: mo- 
ment. 

“ The sooner we are safely out of this the 
better, Henderson?” I said, in a whisper. 
“ Let us stand up to the northward and get 
clear of the Race.” 

“ Not a bit,” said he. “They won’t come 
after us. and if they did they would never find 
us in this darkness. I vote that we just lie 
where we are for awhile to see the fun.” 

I was about to remonstrate, but it was too 
late; at that instant the cutter’s mainsail 
appeared again, this time so close that there 
seemed every prospect of a collision. Evi- 
dently she had seen our course, and had wore 
round with a view of intercepting us. She 
was admirably managed. As she approached 
she luffed up a little, and crossed our stern 
at biscuit-throw, giving us a thorough blanket- 
ing as she did so. Her sheets were let fly 
in an instant, and the foresail hauled aback 
deadening her way, so that we drifted down 
on to her in an ignominious manner, stern 
foremost; a grapnel was thrown, and caught 
in our rigging, and a couple of men jumped 
aboard, clad in blue jerseys and nondescript 
cloth trousers. 

“What boat is this? and where are you 
bound for?” asked a handsome bearded 
man, in good French. I spoke the language 
well, but Henderson did not understand it, 
so, before answering, I put the question to 
him in English. 

«You want to consult about it, mes amis!" 
said our visitor coolly. “ Very well, I see I 
must form my own conclusions.” He made 
a sign to his companion, who went forward 
with a dark lantern, whose slide he had 
removed as he jumped on board. 

“TI must know by what right you interro- 
gate us!” said I, feeling, as Dr. Watts hasit, 
“ my angry passions rise” at the coolness of 
my interrogator. 

“Well, by the right of the strongest at 
present—a right which I thought you English 
always respected!” said the man, laughing. 
“But there, you need not answer—thatis quite 
sufficient’; and he pointed to the broad 
arrow on a lifebuoy which his comrade had 
just brought forward. He gave a loud 
whistle, and several more men jumped on 
board. Henderson and I made a fierce but 
fruitless struggle, and in five minutes found 
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ourselves securely bound, hand and foot, 
shoved intu the forecastle of our boat and 
the hatch slid on. 1 wished to threaten our 
captors with the consequences of “ piracy on 
the high seas,” bat could not at the moment 
recall the French ejuivalent, so I wisely 
concluded to hold my tongue. Henderson 
kept up a volley of abuse in English, till a 
man raised the hatch and informed us that 
M. le Capitaine said we should be gagged if 
we did not give our parole to make no noise. 
I translated this pleasing message to my com- 
rade, and as resistance under the circum- 
stances seemed perfectly futile, we sent a 
message to the captain to say that we were 
English officers, and would give our parole to 
make no noise, and to stay in the forecastle, 
if he would have us unbound. The man 
went away, and soon returned and untied us 
both, algo, to our great delight, restoring to 
us, with evident reluctance, our basket of 
provisions. 

When he had gone, Henderson and I looked 
at each other with rather blank faces. 

“This is a nice mess!” said I. “What 
do you think the next move is likely to 
be?” 

“Tam sure I do not know,” said Henderson. 
“ They can scarcely mean to murder us, how- 
ever, or they would not have taken the trouble 
to give usour basket. I propose that we for- 
tify ourselves with something to eat. Whew! 
it is hot in here!" 

It certainly was. The cutter’s forecastle 
was only just large enough to hold us both, 
and the night was a warm one. However, 
we made the best of things, and succeeded in 
cating a pretty hearty meal, during the course 
of which we became aware by the alternate 
heeling to port and starboard of our vessel, 
that our captors were making short tacks up 
the Race to the northward. This proceeding 
was more puzzling than ever, as they could 
scarcely intend standing off to Cherbourg, or 
making the English coast. The men on 
board chattered to each other, but their con- 
versation was all conducted in a patois which 
I did not understand. I heard the word 
“ Hardi” once or twice, but whether it was 
intended to signify “ bold,” or was the sur- 
name of one of the men of the battery, called 
Hardy, quartered at Fort Houmet-Herbé, I 
could not make out. By-and-by I felt in- 
tolerably sleepy in the close air of the fore- 
castle. Henderson was already snoring. I 
saw no reason for keeping a watch, so I fol- 
lowed his example, and was fast asleep in two 
minutes. We were awakened by the noise of 
the lifting of the hatch, and a flood of light 
and fresh air poured in upon us. The man 
who released us from our confinement mo- 
tioned to us to come out, and we followed him. 

It was a glorious morning. The breeze had 
fallen very light, but still held constant to its 
old quarter. The cutter was lying-to in the 
open channel, with a large dinghy towing 
behind her, in which was seated the other 
Frenchman. The one who stood by us laid 
his hand on my shoulder and pointed towards 
the south-westward, where I could see a heavy 
bank of clouds, or land, I could not well tell 
which. 

« La, Aurigny !” he said laconically, pulling 
in the tow-rope of the dinghy, and getting on 
board; “ Aurevoir, Messieurs!” They cast off 
the rope, hoisted a small lug sail, and slowly 
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cree off towards the south, dead before the 
wind. 

It was not long before Henderson and I 
had got the cutter into her course, and 
hoisted all the canvas we had on board. We 
had to allow that our captors had considered 
our comfort as far as possible, but we both 
felt very small at the idea of the part we had 
played in the comedy. We found that we 
rather more than held our own with the 
dinghy, though of course, as we were steering 
south-westward, and she southward, we grad- 
ually diverged farther and farther apart, till 
after an hour’s sail she was only a speck 
upon the water. By this time the high land 
of Alderney was plainly in sight, and to our 
great delight we could see a curl of smoke 
between us and it. 

“The Dasher must be coming out!” 
said Henderson. ‘ We may catch our friends 
yet, if only Barker be going northward and 
uot down to Guernsey.” 

Half an hour later we could see the ugly 
hull of the gunboat coming straight towards 
us. We ran the Admiralty flag halfway up 
to the peak, for fear she might change her 
course, and by the thick volumes of smoke 
which began to pour from the chimneys we 
saw that our signal had been seen. It was 
not long before she ran alongside us, and we 
went on board. 

Captain Barker laughed heartily at our 
account of our night’s work, and was evi- 
dently far from thinking us the heroes 
which we had begun to consider ourselves. 
He did not delay a moment in giving orders 
for the course of the Dasher to be 
changed, and shaped for the Race. 

“Not that I at all expect to see your 
friend of last night,” he said. “But it is 
just possible that he mey have landed his 
cargo on the French coast, and have come 
back, under pretence of fishing, to pick up 
his boat. At any rate, you two had better 
come with me to identify your captors, and 
we will board every cutter in the chan- 
nel. I will send a couple of my crew 
back to the harbour with the Admiralty 
boat.” 

Of course we were delighted at the idea. 
Henderson despatched a note to the Major, 
giving him a résumé of what had happened, 
and suggesting that the men at Houmet- 
Herbé should be arrested. A couple of men 
jamped on board the cutter, and we had the 
mortification of seeing them alter all our 
sailing arrangements, slack off the mainsheet 
a little, tighten up the peak halyards, ete. 
We put it all down to professional jealousy 
of amateurs, and gladly accepted Captain 
Barker's invitation to breakfast in his cabin. 
Hot tea and buttered toast we found very en- 
joyable, and also the luxury of a good wash 
after our night in the forecastle. 

Whilst we were at breakfast the lieu- 
tenant came down, and reported a cutter 
cruising in English waters on the Alderney 
side of the Race. The news brought us all 
on deck, and we noticed that the boat was 
making every endeavour to escape, so that 
we hoped we had hit upon our old acquaint- 
ance. In a strong breeze the old paddle- 


wheel steamer might have lost her prey, but 
in the present light wind he had not a 
chance of escape. Still he cracked on, till 
Captain Barker fired a shot across his bows, 


which brought him to promptly. We ranged 
alongside and went on board. 

I could recognise none of the faces of the 
crew, and whispered as much to Barker, to 
whom the French captain had been 
making a voluble explanation of his presence 
in the Race, and his innocence of the charge 
of fishing in English waters. Barker listened 
to him patiently, and a picked party of men 
from the Dasher meanwhile rummaged the 
vessel, attracted by a strong piscine smell. 
At last one or two of the bottom boards were 
found to be loose, and removed, disclosing a 
choice collection of nets and fish. The 
Frenchman's harangue suddenly died away, 
and his jaw dropped. 

“ Monsieur,” said Barker to him severely 
(be was an atrocious French scholar), 
“‘savez-vous Monsieur Ananias et Madame 
Sapphire?” 

“Mais non, Monsieur,” said the poor man 
innocently. “Sans doute, ce sont des 
Anglais!” 

I tried in vain to smother a burst of 
laughter. Barker looked annoyed, and then 
laughed too, as he gave orders to the French- 
man to follow him into Alderney harbour, 
to have his case adjudicated upon. 

“You won't hunt any more after our 
smuggler then?” asked Henderson. : 

“No! Why should I? You can see for 
yourselves that he is not in the Race, and 
no doubt he is safely laid upin a harbour on 
the coast of France by this time. Even if 
we had caught him, it might have led toa 
lot of unpleasantness, for the French are 
very touchy. I think you are well out of it, 
for my part.” 

On due reflection we came to the same con- 
clusion. We reached Tourgis that day at 
noon, and found that whilst we had been 
cruising in the Race, the Major had been man- 
cuvring on his own account. He had made 
a midnight inspection of Houmet-Herbé in 
person, accompanied by the sergeant-major 
of the battery, and had caught the garrison 
red-handed, in the act of loading the 
smugglers’ boats with bales of tobacco. An 
alarm had been raised, and one of the 
gunners had jumped on board the boats, and 
been carried off to France, whilst the 
other, with the two Coast Brigade men, was 
in custody. The Major heard the narrative 
of our adventure with a grim smile, and re- 
commended us, the next time we went 
smuggler-catching, to do so on land and not 
at sea, however fond we might be of the 
latter element. , 

The worst of it was that the story got about, 
and travelled as far as Guernsey, where we 
got so unmercifully chaffed at the Club that 
we seriously thought of resigning our 
membership. However, we found that, told 
by ourselves, our exploits procured us much 
éclat amongst the fair sex, and co were 
partly consoled. The Major interceded for 
the men whom he had caught, and they were 
let off with a week's imprisonment each. As 
for the one who went off in the boats tc 
France, I have never heard of him since. 
Probably he has settled down in some 
peaceful Normandy cottage, and married a 
peasant wife, and has long ago forgotten that 
he was once a gunner of the Royal Artillery, 
and waved lights from the roof of Houmet 
Herbé in defiance of the Articles of War! 


Close Quarters. (Drawn for the “ Boy’s Own Paper” by F. W. BURTON.) 
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A VERY MEMORABLE AFTERNOON. 


« TyararcuwowsatTer,”’ said Green, his mouth 

full of bread and butter. I didn’t 
quite understand the remark, so I handed 
him my potted prawns. 

“I didn’t mean that, but—thanks very 
much,” he said, helping himself liberally. 
Green was short and podgy, and he had an 
appreciation of all good things connected 
with gastronomic art. “What I said was, 
Isn‘t she a stunner?” 

I looked once more at our new matron, 
who had just entered the breakfast-room 
with her daughter, before I answered. “ Yes, 
I should say she’s a twenty-stunner at 
least," was my reply, when I had duly 
surveyed her ample proportions. 

“Oh, I don’t mean her,” said Green in 
disgust. ‘It’s the daughter I’m talking 
about. She’s a jolly good-looking girl, ain’t 
she? Nota bit like her mother.” 

I looked the young lady over for a few 
seconds with the eye of a connoisseur before 
pronouncing judgment. She was a lanky 
girl, a head and shoulders taller than 
Green—just that sort of girl who seems all 
yellow hair, and long legs in black stockings. 
Her mother, on the contrary, was a hand- 
some widow of somewhat massive proportions, 
who put her daughter literally in the shade, 
if she did not do so in the figurative sense of 
the term. 

“She’s not so dusty,” I said at length; 
“but you really mustn’t stare at her like 
that, Green. Remember, my boy, there are 
nobler and more important things in life 
than little girls with fluffy hair and pink 
faces—-for instance, potted prawns; and 
while you’ve got plenty to eat I shouldn’t 
sigh after the unattainable. Besides, her 
mother might spot you, and then it would 
be awkward.” 

“Oh, shut up,” groared Green. “ You're 
the sort of fellow who hasn't any what’s-his- 
mame in your soul.” 

Then he turned his eyes once more in the 
direction of the enchantress, and began to 
sugar and milk my tin of prawns, until I re- 
called him to his senses. 

Mrs. Stacey, the new matron at St. 
Seiriol's, was the widow of an old Indian 
officer who had been a friend of Dr. Harden. 
She had found herself, on her husband's 
death, left with only a very tiny fraction of 
this world’s goods ; and was therefore glad to 
take up the comfortable position of matron 
at St. Seiriol’s when it was offered her. 

Green’s was evidently a case of love at 
first sight, for he was a changed youth from 
the moment of setting eyes on Miss Stacey. 
He became sprucer und smarter in his dress, 
and spent the bulk of his pocket-money in 
buying glaring ties, instead of at the tuck- 
shop as before. He grew anxious about the 
rotundity of his form, which had never 
before troubled him ; and not only ate less, but 
tried to cultivate an interesting thinness by 
taking surreptitious doses of vinegar after his 
meals. Even his tastes in literature seemed 
to change, for he abandoned the “F” or 
Fiction Department of the library, of which 
hitherto he had been a devoted patron, and 
launched forth into a course of poetry. 

This state of things had been going on for 
two or three weeks, when one Sunday, as I 
was trying to restore the gloss on my silk 
hat by holding it under the tap, Green burst 
in upon me. His face was flushed with 
pleasure, and he was absolutely quivering 
with excitement. 

“T say, old chap, it is all right,” he said, 
clapping me on the back sc violently that 
my hat joggled up against the tap, and so 
diverted the stream of water up the sleeve of 
my coat. 


By Lucian Sopren. 


“Here, steady on!" I said. ‘“ You aren't 


courting me, you know, Green. What's the 
row?” 

“Why, about Florrie—Miss Stacey, I 
mean.” 


“Well, has she accepted you?” I asked. 

“She hasn't exactly accepted me; but it's 
almost the same thing. Haven't you heard? 
She’s asked me--this evening.” 

“She's asked you, has she?” I said in 
surprise. 

“I mean the matron has; that’s practi- 
cally Florrie. Requests the pleasure of my 
company at five o'clock, you know.”” 

Even leaving Miss Stacey out of the 
question, Green was a lucky fellow; for only 
two or three specially favoured bors were 
asked every Sunday to take tea with the 
matron, and the invitation was one well 
worth acceptance, on account of the refresh- 
ments provided, if for no other reason. 
Green was comparatively low down in the 
school, and, as seniority was generally 
taken into account in extending the invitu- 
tions, he certainly had reason for self- 
congratulation. 

“Well, I hope you'll enjoy yourself,” I 
said. “I’ve just been doing my topper up a 
bit; it looks better now, doesn’t it? Are 
you ready to start for Hadham ? ” 7 

“J_I-—I'm afraid not,” he answered 
hesitatingly. “I wasn’t thinking of that.” 

“What do you mean? You weren't 
thinking of that? Well, think of it now, 
then. We arranged before dinner that we'd 
walk up to Hadham this afternoon, and see 
how the blackberries were getting on. Don't 
you remember?” 

“Yes —but Iam afraid I—don’t think I— 
I mean, I've got another engagement, you 
know. I'm awfully sorry, old chap— 
but —--” 

“ Oh, all right,” I answered; “ if you don’t 
want to come you needn't. I thought we 
were going to have a decent walk, though; 
we've got three hours before five o'clock.” 
I felt rather annoyed at his throwing up our 
engagement, and going out with another 
fellow ; and I showed it. When I came back 
from my walk, however, I found from the 
exeant book—I turned it up to see whom 
Green had been out with—that he had not 
left the school grounds. 

“Are you looking for Green?” asked a 
boy who was loitering about the schoolroom. 
“Tsaw him just now up in the dormitory. 
I can't make out what on earth he’s up 
to, but he seems to be trying on all his 
clothes.”” 

“Queer sort of amusement for Sunday 
afternoon,” I said, as I hurried off in search 
of the truant. I felt nota little annoyed with 
him when I heard that this was the ‘“engage- 
ment” for which he had deserted me; but 
anger gave place to astonishment directly I 
reached the dormitory. Green had rigged up 
a number of small looking-glasses until they 
formed a fair-sized mirror, and in front of 
them was trying on the whole contents of 
his wardrobe, the different garments being 
piled up on the bed next to him. 

“Tsay, what do you think of this tie?” 
he said as I approached, turning towards me, 
and displaying a flaring scarlet sailor's knot 
which he had purchased a few days before. 
“I'm not sure whether to wear that, or the 
green and yellow one—or how do you think 
this blue tie with magenta spots looks? 
You might lend me that red silk handker- 
chief of yours, and your gold watch-chain, 
will you? Never mind about the watch, 
thanks; that won't show. Do I look all 
right?” 

Personally, I prefer Green with his hair 


rough, instead of plastered down with 
vaseline, and with his old clothes and an 
ordinary black tie on; and I rather fancy, 
from the look on Mrs. Stacey’s face when 
she first saw him—I was standing in the 
passage at the time—that she thought the 
same as I did. But of course I told him 
that the effect was superb, and he went in 
happy. He was more in love than ever 
when he came back to the world again ; for 
not only had he sat next to Florrie Stacey at 
tea, but they had even looked over an album 
of views together on the same sofa, and 
Florrie had given him a buttonhole from her 
mother’s conservatory. 

After this, Green began to look upon 
Florrie as almost his own property. He 
would offer to fight a boy if he so much ax 
cast eyes on her at ineal-iimes in the dining 
hall; and, as a mark of especial favour, he 
named after her a guinea-pig that he kept 
surreptitiously in his study. Once, too, he 
got into terrible trouble with Mr. Grant for 
handing in an ode to Florrie’s hair in 
mistake for his Latin verses. 

I felt that this must soon come to a climax, 
and I was not at all surprised when one 
Saturday afternoon Green told me in con- 
fidence that he had decided to write to Miss 
Stacey, asking her to go for a walk with him 
on the following Sunday afternoon. E+ 
would then have an opportunity of telling 
her of his undying affection. 

“That's all very well,” I said; “ but how 
are you going to write to her without her 
mother knowing anything about it? You 
can’t send it by post, because she’d be bound 
to see the letter, and she could tell at once 
from the postmark that it came from the 
school. A-4d you never see her out in the 
grounds without her mother, do you? = The 
old lady takes fax too good care of her for 
that.” 

“ Quite right too,” suid Green sententiously. 
“ Some of the fellows here are such bounder:, 
they'd think nothing of flirting with her 
directly her mother’s back was turned. A 
pretty girl can’t talk civilly to them without 
their thinking that she's in love with them. 
But I've got a splendid notion about the 
letter.” 

We put our heads together for a minute or 
two, while Green whispered his plan into my 
ear. For the rest of the evening, during pre- 
paration, we were unusually quiet and 
diligent, for we were concocting an epistle 
that might alter the whole current of Green's 
career. 

Many sheets of paper were wasted, and 
many epistles, some of them in rhyme, were 
attempted, before we hit upon one that 
seemed satisfactory. This successful effort 
ran as follows: 


“ Will you come out for a walk with me 
after dinner, this afternoon? Please do. 
I'm awfully gone on you, and I’ve named my 
guinea-pig after you, and everything. I've 
got some ginger-nuts and burnt almonds, and 
we'll walk to Hadham, and have a ripping 
time. Don't let this letter be seen, from 
yours affectionately, W. GREEN. 

: P.S.— Meet me in Red Post Lane at three.— 
W. G. 


“Tthink that ought to fetch her,” said 
Green, as, with his head on one side and his 
tongue following the movements of the pen, 
he finished the postscript. ‘‘ Girls like P.S.- 
eses,” he added. “I'll slip that into her 
prayer-book before chapel to-morrow.” 

“Yes, I think it ought to do,” I answered. 
“T like that bit of poetry at the end—‘ seen’ 
rhymes awfully well with ‘ Green.’ ”’ 

Before chapel next day Green managed to 


slip into the matron’s pew, and put the 
letter between the leaves of Miss Stacey's 
prayer-book, among the Psalms of the day, 
where she was sure to see it. We sat right 
at the back of the chapel, so that we couldn’t 
watch the perusal of the document; but 
Green sallied forth after dinner with a 
beating heart to the trysting-place. Mrs. 
Stacey usually had a nap on Sunday after- 
noon, 8o there seemed no reason why 
Florrie should not be able to slip out. 

I supy it was rather low down of me, 
but I couldn’t help following him, and hiding 
behind the hedge to watch the result of our 
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scheme. Three o'clock struck from the 
school clock in the distance—and punctually 
to the moment came the form of— 

Oh, dear, no! Not the flaxen-haired, black- 
stockinged Florrie; but her portly mamma, 
forging ahead like a ship in full sail ! 

Green was too taken aback to flee; but I 
only waited to hear her opening remarks: 
“So you're the little boy who's going to take 
me to Hadham, and treat me to sweets and 
ginger-nuts ? And it’s your guinea-pig whois 
named after me?’ she began, both in sorrow 
and in anger. I fled, hiding my face in my 
handkerchief. 
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I was still chortling when Green, looking 
rather crestfallen, came back to the school. 
“You beast, you,” he said; ‘I belicve you 
did it.” 

It was some time before I could persuade 
him that I was innocent, and that Mrs. 
Stacey must have used her daughter’s prayer- 
book instead of her own. 

“Well,” he said, “she was very decent 
about it—gave me a bit of a jawing, but she 
isn’t going to tell the Doctor. Only I'm not 
to do it again.” 

And he didn’t, for Green's first love affair 
was at an end! 


OOS ee 


line gold-fever is very infectious. Few can 
resist its insidious advances. To con- 
tract it, all one has to do is to get into prox- 
imity to a district where gold is found, or is 
supposed to be. Vague visions begin to float 
before the mind, and soon develop into the 
most fascinating prospects. Rich “ finds,” 
containing supplies of inestimable value, 
become real to the distempered imagination, 
and even the most discreet and prudent will 
succumb to the epidemic of delusions. 
Experience rarely teaches wisdom - at least 
to gold-miners. The failure to realise their 
dreams only seems to strengthen their belief 
that they are bound to be realised some time ; 
and year after year, in solitary places, far 
away from civilisation, they eke out a scanty 
subsistence in the hope that they may 
“strike it rich” some day. From Atha- 
basca to New Mexico, west of the Kockies, 
there is searcely a river or “c “on the 
banks of which may not be fo 
ctisly “ remnants "’ of the forti 
weston the discovery of the Californian gold- 
fields, and who have been toiling laboriously 
on ever since, and are, after nearly half ao 
century of herculean efforts, poorer than when 
they crossed the western plains in their 
Prairie schooners. 

Every year has added recruits to this class 
of untiring “ drudging "' gold-seekers. Time 
passes by unheeded in the absorbing interest 
of their pursuit. The life of untrammelled 
freedom among the snow-clad hills or in the 
Tomantic river valleys is not without its 
attractions. So strong does the association 
with the ever varying and ever grand scenery 
grow upon the prospectors, that few readily 
adapt themselves again to the convention- 
alities of civilised life. As they are always 
moving from place to place, the habit grows 
upon them; but they generally confine their 
erpeditions to the auriferous regions, and 
tarely visit the populated sections. 

Quartz-miners are o distinct class. They 
are engaged in quarrying at a regular scale of 
wages. Their fever was cured by a salutary 
dose of hardship and penury, when it was 
in its incipient stages; and they no longer 
conjecture upon the gilded possibilities of 
rold-prospecting. It is the “ placer " miners 
and prospectors that become the slaves of 
their fancies, and drag out their existence in 
pursuit of a vanishing phantom. 

It does not require much capital to set out 
tsa prospector. The outfit is simple and 
generally primitive, consisting of a canoe, 
“grizzly,” rifle, some tea, sugar, and flour, 
and one or two cooking utensils. Those who 
intend to camp out during the winter take 
with them a tent and stove. Game is every- 
where aburdant, so that there is little difti- 
culty in keeping the larder well supplied. 

The canoe is often & very rude contrivance 
for river transportation. It varies in form 
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and in material according to the ingenuity or 
skill of the constructor, and to his facilities 
for procuring lumber. If planks can be 
obtained, it bears a strong resemblance to a 
coffin: two or three boards laid side by side 
and fastened by cross-ties forming the bottom, 
and four eighteen-inch planks forming the 
sides, bow, and stern; the interstices being 
packed tightly with tow. The sides of this 
modern “canoe” taper a little from the 
centre towards the ends, imparting a grue- 
some significance to the tout ensemble. If the 
planks are of uniform thickness, the canoe 
sits comparatively level on the water ; if they 
are, however, of variable thickness, the 
canoe shows a strong predilection for re- 
volving round her centre of gravity. To 
rectify this fault of the material, or error of 
construction, the prospector adjusts his outtit 
with due regard to the laws of equilibrium. 
The baggage thus serves the double purpcse 
of supplying ballast and of maintaining the 
proper balance. 

Another form of the canoe known as 
the “dug-out "’ consists of the trunk of a 
tree, hollowed out by fire, with the bottom 
eut by an axe into an awkward pattern of a 
keel. These vary in length from eight to 
fifteen and even twenty feet, and move with 
wonderful swiftness through the water when 
paddled by “one to the manner born.” To 
all others, the attempt to paddle is followed 
by the upset of the canoe, so delicately is it 
poised on the water. 

Still another form of the canoe consists 
of a framework of withes, or hickory-rods. 
This is covered with hides, and forms the 
lightest of all canoes, with the exception of 
the birch-bark, of which it is a copy. 

In one or other of these canoes the pro- 
spector places his outfit, reduced to the 
smallest possible compass, and starts on 
his expedition. 

As he drops easily along with the current, 
he keeps his eyes sharply fixed on the banks 
of the river, on the lookout for a sand-bar, 
which from its relative position to the 
current of the river is likely to have a 
‘« pocket,” or deposit of gold-dust. When a 
promising bar is sighted, the prospector 
beaches his canoe, and, taking with him a 
shovel and “ pan,” he jumps on shore and 
begins “ prospecting " the bar. 

The practical part of “ prospecting” is 
simple. All that is required is a shovel and 
“pan,” or hollow zinc basin blackened by 
holding over a fire, for the purpose of “ show- 
ing up” the gold-dust, and determining 
more accurately the richness of the “ pro- 
spect.” A shovelful of the sand and gravel, 
technically known as “ dirt," isdug upand nut 
into the pan. The“ prospector ” carries this 
to the water and submerges the pan, to which 
he gives a rotatory motion in order to setile 
the gold tothe bottom. At short intervals 


he scrapes the rough gravel from the top 
until nothing but the fine sand is left. Bya 
careful and dexterous manipulation he washes 
the ordinary sand off, leaving a black deposit 
very much like gunpowder. This is the 
quartz sand with which gold is generally 
found. By continuing the process of “ wash- 
ing,” the black particles are slowly separated 
from the gold, and there remains a tiny 
yellow streak which is indicative of the 
value of the “ pocket.’ Very little expericnce 
is required in estimating the richness of the 
“ prospect’; it is in knowing where to 
prospect that the experience is needed; for, 
a novice may fruitlessly spend months in 
prospecting sand-bars, which the experienced 
prospector would know from a casual glance 
did not contain gold “in paying quantities.” 

When the “ prospect” is promising, the 
“ prospector ” removes his outfit to a spot he 
has selected on the bank. The tent, a small 
compact affair about ten feet long and seven 
wide, is soon up, and the baggage stowed 
away inside. If the prospector has no tent, 
he ‘caches '' his provisions, and sleeps in 
the open air wrapped around with a thick 
coarse rug called by courtesy a blanket. 
The prospector is never in s hurry, no 
matter how rich the prospect. He goes about 
his business in a most methodical manner. 
He never evinces any excitement. His 
feelings may be aroused toa violent pitch, 
but he rivals the Indian in any outward 
manifestation of them. He has a mania, 
but even when indulging his mania he sup- 
presses all signs of emotion. When his tent 
is pitched, he builds a fire and stews his tea 
in a superannuated corned-beef can. His 
nerves are strong, and the tea is of the 
colour of tar. The usual ingredients of milk 
and sugar are considered superfluous. After 
drinking two or three pints of this inspirit- 
ing concoction, the prospector takes a 
leisurely survey of his sand-bar, and makes 
an occasional “ prospect’ to determine the 
bounds of the ‘‘ pocket.’ In preparation for 
the morrow, when the labour begins in 
earnest, the washing-machine or “ grizzly ” 
is erected. : 

The “ grizzly " consists of a rough trough 
and a blanket.box. The trough is five feet 
long or so, nine inches in depth, and open at 
one end. It is mounted on two trestles with 
the open end resting on the angle of an inverted 
V-shaped crate made of iron rods or wires 
set close together. Under this, and inclined 
towards the trough, is a smooth surface 
covered with a rough woollen cloth or 
“blanket,” and underneath this again is 
another smooth surface sloping away from 
the trough and covered with a blanket. The 
crate and both planes are in one fixture. 
Water is conducted to the “grizzly” by a 
trench dug through the gravel to the river. 
When “ washing ” begins, the trough is filled 
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with dirt, which is washed unto the crate. The 
tods in the crat2 throw to either side the 
stones and rough gravel, so that nothing but 
the sand passes through. As it goes over 
the “blanket,” the gold particles adhere, 
whilst the water carries off the sand. 

The labour of washing is very heavy, as 
the gravel has to be pitched as high as the 
head into the trough ; but long practice and 
a healthy life in the open air have endowed 
the prospectors with muscle equal to the task. 
After the day’s work is over, the blankets are 
removed and carefully washed in a basin so 
as toclean them of the gold-dust. Quick- 
silver is then poured into the basin, and the 
gold-dust cohering with it forms an amalgam. 
The amalgam is put in a mould and subjected 
to a strong heat, so as to evaporate the 
quicksilver and leave a cohesive lump of the 
precious metal, which constitutes the reward 
for the day’s labour. 
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The gold has to go through a farther pro- 
cess of refining, but this is the final stage 
so far as the prospector is eoncerned. The 
output for the day varies considerably. 
When the pocket is exhausted, the prospector 
collects his outfit and starts along the river 
again. He may be days and even weeks 
before he discovers a “ paying ” bar, but still 
he moves on and perseveres in his course. 
As he glides along through a pleasant valley, 
or shoots through the terrible mountain 
gorges, or over the dangerous rapids, the 
scenery, in places sublime, does not rivet his 
attention, or only to speculate on its hidden 
resources. The crazy craft on which he 
makes his journeys is remarkably endurable, 
and will remain serviceable during voyages of 
hundreds of miles, though it has to be 
Tepaired frequently, and presents a very 
nondescript appearance in the later stages 
of its career. 


During the winter months the prospector 
is unable to follow his vocation, and as a 
pastime, or from necessity, takes to trapping 
—a source of income as uncertain as 
“ prospecting’ and almost as fascinating. 
The monotony of solitary life is thus varied ; 
but with all the charms of magniticent and 
ever varying scenery, the invigorating open- 
air life, and the fascinating attractions of 
the methods of earning a livelihood in the 
auriferous regions, the experience is rough, 
develops a roving restless disposition, dwarfs 
the social instincts, and narrows the suscep- 
tibilities down into a confined groove. To 
those whose minds have been inflamed by 
romantic visions, and who are feverish to 
reach their golden Utopia, an old prospector 
would proffer the same advice as “Punch” 
gave to young people about to mary— 
“Don’t.” 


DY I know him? I should just think I do! 

He is the bane of my existence. Oh, 
he will not catch a cold, so do not be 
alarmed on that account. He loves dabbling 
like that in pools of water. It’s the nature 
of the animal. 

Lively? Well, rather !—that is, out of 
school! In or ‘out of school, however, he 
could not concentrate his attention on one 
particular object for five consecutive minutes. 
See how eagerly he splashes his way out of 
the mud-pool and picks up a handful of 
stones to throw at that poor, harmless cat! 
Now, wilful cruelty cannot be said to be part 
and parcel of his nature. Mischief, pure and 
simple, overcomes all his better feelings. 
There goes a window! Aha! See how he 
runs ! Look how adroitly he scales that high 
wall!—he’s a born acrobat. Climbing 
walls and waterspouts is his favourite mode 
of recreation in dry weather. 

No, no! you must not blame his mother 
because of his tattered clothes and untidy 
appearance. As she very truly avers, he 
could not be made to look like other boys. A 
new suit, after affording two hours of pleasur- 
able excitement and novelty, becomes a source 
of trouble and torture for at least a week, and 
then sublime happiness is again restored. 
By that time the trousers are riddled, and the 
coat saturated with water and mud. 

Healthy-looking? Yes; but where he finds 
room for nourishing food is more than I can 
tell. All that I know is that he is continu- 
ally eating sour apples, sweets, green goose- 
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berries, and orange-peel. These luxuries are 
obtained from the fruit-market, but how they 
come into his possession is known only to 
himself. Indigestion is unknown to him. 
He does not know he has a stomach. 

Right! I am his teacher. I use every 
endeavour to arouse his interest during 
school hours. I make my lessons as interest- 
ing as possible, but he gazes around in an 
abstracted manner, and seems to be unaware 
of my presence. A fly buzzing about the 
room is far more attractive, and proves too 
formidable a rival fora mere human being 
like me. I ask a simple question, but not 
until the third time of asking does he make 
any effort at attention, and then he un- 
blushingly says, “I didn’t hear what you 
said, sir!’’ 

Looks a sharp boy ? So he is. No fish is 
more active, no needle so sharp, no lawyer 
more cute. His plausible excuses—and he 
has an inexhaustible supply—would mystify 
and deceive the most adversely inclined jury. 
You could not cheat him at marbles; but if 
you ask him how many threepences there are 
in half-a-crown, he will stare at you in blank 
astonishment. If a reply be insisted upon, 
he will guess the result, and bis answer 
might be anything between one and a thou- 
sand—that is, anything except the exact 
number. 

His bosom friend during school hours is 
black ink. The two are inseparable. Ink 
can be found in irregular patches on his 
copybook, on his hands, on his face, even on 

(To be continued.) 


his tongue, and not unfrequently on his 
neighbour’s collar. He abhors writing in his 
copybook, but he loves to scrawl incompre- 
hensible hieroglyphics in his geography and 
history text-books, or on the wall paper of his 
home. Drawing with pencil on paper is 
drudgery to him, yet he will spend hours in 
caricaturing me on neighbouring walls, with 
chalk borrowed from the school. 

Play truant ? Well, no! It is true that he 
is absent on exceptionally tine days, or if a 
procession is to pass through the town, or on 
occasions when a big cricket-match is to take 
place ; but then, he always brings a note the 
next morning to prove that he was kept at 
home in consequence of a severe attack of 
neuralgia. He reappears with a formidable- 
looking red handkerchief tied round his 
head. 

Punctual? Why, to do him justice, I 
believe he did arrive early one morning last 
year, but I have not yet been able to discover 
the reason. Perhaps it isa delusion, after 
all. 

Punishment ? ‘“ Keeping-in” is the most 
effective form of punishment for him. 
Corporal punishment is of no avail. It has 


no effect on him. But, really, 1 have not 


often tried it. The little sceamp knows me 
better than I know myself. He long ago 
discovered what I have for some time sus- 
pected—and that is, with all his faults and 
failings, in spite of his mischievous pranks, 
I—well, I cannot find a better word—I 
“love” him. 
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HUNTING THE DEVIL-FISH. 
By Caprain Joun R. BEL. 


rd 8 a sport pure and simple, hunting the 
devil-fish is perhaps as exciting and fall 
of incident as can be found. 


< Not long ago a visitor to San Francisco 
saw an octopus hanging in one of the 
markets, and, seized with the desire to see 


the capture of such a creature, engaged the 

fishermen to take him to the locality—anot 
far from the “ Golden Gate.” The amateur fisherman was pro- 
vided with an ordinary boat-hook, and when the tide was well 
out he was taken to a group of kelp-covered rocks, and informed 
that the game was waiting for him. The place abounded in 
in which the water was about a foot deep, these being 
eovered with floating weed. 

ng from rock to rock, the hunter thrust his hook to the 
bottom, turning up the sand at the bottom of these pools. 

He had nearly givea up the chase when his boat-hook gave a vio- 
lent wrench under his hands, and up from the weed came an uncanny 
arm of livid and chocolate hues, trembling with rage and apparently 
endowed with intelligence, lined with enormous suckers, and hurled 
lf about the hunter’s leg so quickly that before he could make an 
gressive move he was in the grasp of his enemy. As he fell, slipping 
partly on his back, he was horrified to find that his prey held on, and 
that he had pulled it partly out of the water. Struggling to his feet, 
he was met by what appeared to be a ball of snakes, with two green eyes 
in the centre gleaming, about which writhed eight sucker-lined arms. 

fhe unusual sight was enough to demoralise the most intrepid lover of 
sport. The octopus merely hung on, making no advance. Having gained 
his footing, the hunter took the boathook by the end and buried it in the 
sreature, from which immediately an inky fluid poured and dyed the 

water black. Wayes of colour shot over the arms, and the monster, raising 
itself out of the pool, endeavoured to haul itself to the ocean. It threw 
its long arms into every crevice, winding them about the rock, and, holding 
on tenacious| dually moved out of the pool towards the sea. 

The body was but a small part of the creature, perhaps as large as a 
child’s head, and in this the hook was caught. The octopus slowly gained 
ground, but presently the hunter obtained a bracing grip, and held, shout- 
ing for help. 

With Sosia(auics the animal was disabled and borne ashore, where it 
was found to have a radial spread of eighteen feet. 

Octopi of this kind and size are found all along the upper Californian 
coast to Alaska, some attsining extraordinary proportions. Curious tales 

are told concerning them, several instances being recorded where they were 
supposed to have caused the death of swimmers. That they are powerful 
enough to drown a man there is not the slightest doubt. One of the size 
mentioned could drown three or four men at a time, assuming that they were 

.  8Wimming, and that it could attack them in that position. 

. The writer once saw an octopus with a spread of four feet throw down a 
man who, with others, had been landing rocks in a boat. Asa piece of rock 
was thrown upon the beach, @ big greenish-brown octopus came out and 
started for the water, when the man, who was barefooted, gave it a kick. 
Like a flash the animal resented the insult by throwing its eight sucker-lined 
arms about its assailant, clasping him in an embrace that held his legs 

r so tightly that he fell headlong on the sands. Tearing away the 

suckers by hand was of no avail, and he was released only when one of the 

men inserted a knife beneath the coils and severed the arms from the head. 

To test the strength of a large one taken at King’s Island, it was landed 
in a net, and after great difficulty secured by a party of six men. Having 
wrapped pieces of sacking around their hands to protect them from the 
suckers, each took an arm and walked away; but the octopus writhed likea 
snake, and actually pulled and hauled them about at will. They had to 
exert no little force to prevent the animal from fastening to them, which it 
attempted to do. The writer has taken scores of octopi with the spear, and 
has known them to bring up twenty to twenty-five pounds of coral clinging to 
their tentacles when pulled in ; and these were comparatively small ones, 
the body being the size of one’s fist. It is easy from that to imagine what 
the strength of a large one would be. 

The octopus is found on almost all coasts where rocky shores abound, 
but the Californian species is the largest I have seen. It is hunted there as 
an article of food, and is much relished by the Portuguese. On the Mediter- 
ranean it is equally relished. 

The octopus has a bag-like body, from which radiate eight sucker-lined arms—its 

feet. Between these is the mouth, armed with two beaks, like those of the parrot in 

shape and colour, capable of severing the backbone of a fish at a single bite. The 

. tongue is provided with teeth. The animal crawls over rocks by hauling itself along 

with a peculiar galloping motion, and can pass through crevices astoundingly small, so that 

it often disappears in the most mysterious fashion. The average cuttle-fish variety seldom 

leaves the bottom, though there is a species that has weblike fins between the arms (or legs), 
and is able to swim to a limited extent. 

The ordinary squid is very harmiess creature, easily caught and killed; but when we increase the 

body-length to twenty feet, the eight sucker-lined tentacles to as many more, and give the entire animal 

& length of fifty or sixty feet, we have a giant that is simply terrific in appearance. The writer measured one of those big squid some 

years ago. It measured about forty-eight feet in length, and its weight must have been about a ton. The devil-fish may be termed 
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the chameleons of the sca, as they have 
the power of changing colour to a re- 
markable degree. The normal tint is light 
grey or yellowish brown; but they assume 
that of the ground over which they are resting, 
so that they are often invisible from above. 
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This is equally true of the octopus. The 
writer once saw several of the latter in en- 
closures having different vo toms, one black, 
one grey, another bre .n, and a fourth pure 
white. When plac’ « in the tanks they were 
all brownish red, but almost immediately 


began to assume the several bottom tints, 
thus rendering themselves inconspicuous. 
Some of the squid are luminous at night, 
and resemble flashes of light when in 
motion. 


M™ long years ago the country on both 

sides of the Cheviots for many miles 
round was known as the “ Debatable Land.” 
There, the Cockburns, Scotts, and Douglases 
waged fierce war with their more southern 
neighbours, the Grahams, Fenwicks, and 
Ridleys. 

In those days board and other schools 
were undreamt of, and boys, instead of being 
initiated into the mysteries of grammar and 
arithmetic, were early taught the savage ways 
of war. The height of each boy's ambition 
was to become a good rider, a skilful swords- 
man, a wielder of the lance, and a daring 
raider. 

Raids were frequent, and reprisals, as a 
consequence, followed. 

About two miles to the west of Appleby, 
the county town of Westmoreland, stands 
Bewley Castle, or rather the remains of it, 
for now it is but a mass of picturesque 
ruins. 

In olden days it belonged to John de Builly, 
passing soon after into the possession of the 
Bishops of Carlisle. Its immediate vicinity 
has been the scene of many a Caring 
skirmish, in which blood flowed as freely as 
water. 

Even the farm labourc., driving his sturdy 
team of horses before him through the peaty 
soil, had his weapons handy in case of 
attack. 

The writer was two years ago having an 
autumnal tramp across the Pennines, glad 
for a time to be free from his noisy school 
pupils; andin search of rare entomological 
specimens had lost himself in the wilds 
of Stainmoor or “ Stanemoor”’ as ancient 
writings style it. Grand specimens of the 
Red Admiral (Vanessa Atalanta), “ Camber- 
well Beauty,” and the small tortoiseshell 
butterflies, had fallen to the wanderer's net, 
and in an effort to capture the Privet Hawk 
and Tiger moths time passed all too quickly, 
and there seemed every chance of his having 
to spend anight onthe moors. Long sweeps 
of purple heather stretched north, east, south, 
and west, while far away in the latter direction 
gleamed the golden waters of the lovely 
Cumbrian lakes. 

It was a scene of rare beauty; but alas! 
an inward monitor in the shape of hunger 
compelled the infatuated naturalist to look 
out a place of shelter and refreshment for 
the night. So, consulting his compass, he 
struck out at a good pace, and within an 
hour and a half found himself domiciled at 
the Black Bull, Market Brough. This was 
lucky, as, always on the look out for anything 
eerie, he heard a tale of long ago, which he 
ventures to lay before the boys, old and young, 

read the "B.O.P." The reciter was a 
«old shepherd, with locks falling 
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A TALE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
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on his shoulders. His age he said was 
ninety-two summers. An artist in search 
of a picturesque subject would have been 
delighted. Settling himself down on a seat 
in a nook of the wide old-fashioned fireplace, 
he began the following queer story : 

It was a rough evening towards the end of 
October, 1598, and Margaret Dawe, com- 
monly called Marget, the old housekeeper at 
Bewley, carefully bolted the oaken door which 
led into the courtyard of the castle. 

She was alone, the rest of the family 
having gone out to spend the evening with 
some friends near King’s Meaburn. 

The countryside had been fairly quiet for 
some time, although rumours of an intended 
raid by Scottish freebooters now and then 
reached the castle. 

Old Marget was a character in the neigh- 
bourhood—fearless, outspoken, and a good 
type of the old Border race, which in these 
degenerate days has nearly died out. She 
cared for “nae Scot, nor yet the Black 
Douglas and a’ his crew.” 

The old woman, after locking the door, 
retired to the kitchen, up the wide chimney 
of which roared an immense fire of oak logs. 

Here she busied herself with making rush- 
lights. Small bundles of peeled rushes or 
piths, which had been gathered near Lake 
Ulleswater, lay strewn upon the floor, and 
hanging by a crook over the fire was a large 
iron pot half-filled with boiling fat. 

Crooning to herself an old Border ballad, 
the old dame kept on plaiting the rush piths, 
and dipped them into the melted tallow. 

She had not been long employed when a 
knock reverberated through the long pas- 
sage. 

Marget desisted from her work, and shuf- 
fled off to find the cause of the disturbance. 

“Wha is there?’”’ she querulously de- 
manded. “This is nae time o’ nicht to 
disturb honest folk. Ye maun gang awa’, 
whaever ye may be.” 

“For the love o’ heaven,” answered a 
tremulous voice, ‘open the door. I am a 
puir helpless woman wha has lost her way, 
and sair in fear o° perishing.”” 

“Ye maun gang away,” persisted Marget ; 
until at last feelings of humanity prompted 
her to unbar the door, disclosing on the step 
the figure of a woman, apparently very de- 
crepit, but of tall stature. 

“Come in, woman, come in,” ejaculated 
the old domestic, “ ye maun be perished.” 

With this she led the way into the kitchen. 
The polished armour and weapons hanging 
on the walls glittered in the flickering rush- 
light, giving a weird appearance to the 
scene, 

A jingling sound arrested Marget’s atten- 
tion as she hobbled along, but it was only 


momentary, and presently they came into 
the broad blaze of the kitchen fire. 

Without a word, the guardian ot the 
castle pointed to a long settle, or rough 
wooden bench, such as is even now com- 
monly found in the North. 

Her visitor obeyed, and sat down. Reach- 
ing a jack, or large earthenware jug, from a 
nail in the wall, Marget hurried off to the 
pantry. 

In a short time she returned and, placing 
the vessel full of strong home-brewed ale 
before the visitor, together with a small horn, 
pressed the stranger to drink. The latter 
needed little invitation, and obeyed. 

“Ye maun be drouthy,” queried Marget; 
“but gang on, it ’ill do ye nae harm.” 

The beggar emptied the jorum, and 
stretched herself out on the bench. A queer 
light shone in old Marget’s eyes, as she kept 
peering at the strange unknown creature, 
whose hitherto quiet breathing now gave way 
to stertorous sounds. 

The ale must have been very strong, as the 
uninvited guest was now fast asleep ; and the 
old guardian of the house laughed low to 
herself. 

“ Fegs, but I maun hae gi’en ye ower strang 
a dose. It’s verra queer, but women dinna 
wear such strange things as these,” she added, 
as, pulling aside the skirt of the stranger, she 
disclosed a pair of strong top-boots, adorned 
with large steel spurs. 

“Ye'll hae a lang sleep the nicht,” she con- 
tinued, ‘and after my drugged ale a het pos- 
set (hot drink) will do ye guid.” 

So saying she dipped a large ladle into the 
fat, and poured the whole of the boiling liquid 
down the throat of the open-mouthed sleeper. 

A loud yell was followed by the convulsive 
rolling on the floor of the body of the myste- 
rious stranger. 

Just then a low whistle was heard outside, 
and Marget, with an alacrity that did credit to 
her years, made her way to the tower at the 
north end of the castle, and rang the alarm- 
bell furiously. Her summons was soon 
answered in the shape of a dozen pistol-shots 
fired close to the castle ; and a party of men, 
including Sir Richard Musgrave and his sons, 
came to the house bearing the bodies of two 
well-known moss-troopers who had fallen in 
the short but sharp skirmish outside. 

They were admitted ; and, taking them into 
the kitchen, old Marget showed them the 
prostrate body of the intruder, now stark 
dead. She proved to be belted ‘ Will Scott,” 
one of the most notorious freebooters on the 
Border. 

Mistress Dawe was overwhelmed with con- 
gratulations; but the old dame merely said, 
“Nae, nae, he only got a het posset which 
didna suit_him yerta weel.? 
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Problem No. 418. 
By A. W. Gaitzxy. 


ees) 


=U pieces. 
White to play and mate in five (5) moves. 


Propiex CouLections. 
(Continued from our last chess column.) 


Orsini’s volume of sixty-three pages con- 
sains 100 problems, of which Nos. 1 to 38 are 
two-movers, Nos. 39 to 84 three-movers, Nos. 
+ to 90 four-movers, No. 91 a five-mover, 
No. 2 a pawn-mate in nine moves, and Nos. 
to 100 self-mates in from four to seventeen 
ves. Specimens: 


Problem No. 419. 

White, K—-Q R5; Q—K Kt8; R-QB3; 
b-~K Kt 2; Kts—K 4 and 6; P Q Kt6. 
Hiack, K-Q 4; B—Q B 5; Kt—K R 5q.; 
Ps-Q Kt 4 and K 4. White mates in two 
moves. 

Problem No. 420. 

White, K—K B sq.; Q—-Q R 8; B- 
K Kt 7; Kts--Q Kt 5 and Q B 7; P-- 
QKt2. Black, K—Q B 4; B—Q Kt 6; Kts 
—QR6andKB3; Ps--QR5,Q Kt 3,QB5, 
Q3,Q4,K 5, and K B 6. White mates in 
three moves. 

The author's Nos. 38, 63, 75, and 100 re- 
quire corrections. 


Williams's book of sixty pages contains 
ffty-eight problems. Nos. 1 to 40 are two- 
tnovers, Nos. 41 to 52 three-movers, Nos. 53 
and 54 four- and five-movers, Nos. 55 and 56 
-clf-mates, the frontispiece a self-mate in 
une moves, and one of “ restricted pieces” 
lsatwo-mover. In most of the two-movers 
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the white and black forces are so arranged 
that White has just one move which compels 
Black to answer, and thus allows the mate to 
follow. Specimens : 


Problem No. 421. 


White, K-Q R6; Q—K Kt 2; Kts—Q 6 
and K Rsq.; Ps—Q Kt 2,Q B 3, K B 4, and 
K Kt 5. Black, K—K 6; B—K Kt 8; Ps— 
QR2,Q kt 6,Q 6,and K Kt 3. White to 
play and mate in two moves. 


Problem No. 422. 

White, K—K 3; Q—-Q2; R--QR 5; Bs 
—Q Kt 5and KR8,; Kts—QB7 andKh2; 
Ps—Q 6, K B 2, and K Kt 4. Black, K-—K 4; 
R—-K B3; B—QBaq.; Ps—Q2andK Kt 4. 
White to play and compel Black to mate in 
five moves. 


Solutions.-_No. 413. 1, Kt—K B 5, Ktx 
Kt. 2, P—K 8=Q (ch.), KxQ. 3, Ktx 
P (ch.), Ktx Kt. 4, P—R 6, and wins. If 
1, Kt—Kt 5 (ch.). 2, K—K 2, Kt—B 3. 3, 


Q KtxP, ete. 
No. 414. 1, Kt—B 4, and 2, Q or Kt mates. 
No. 415. 1, Kt—K 5, and mate follows. 


No. 416. 1, R—Q 7, Kt—B 7 (or a, 8, c). 
2, Q--B 4 (ch). (a) K-B 4. 2,Kt-B4 
(dis. ch.). (8) P- B 7. 2, Q-Q 2 (ch). 
(c) Any other. 2, Kt —-Kt 5 (ch.), etc. 

No. 417. 1, P--R8=R, P—Kt7. 2,R-- 
R 5, Kt—Kt 6. 3, Kt—K 4 (ch.), Kt x Kt, 
mate. There are five more mating positions, 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


“ LADRONES.’ 
By GreRanp Leign Huns. 


Jom sears ago, having work to do connected with 
4) silver-mines in Mexico, I met with an adventure 
out there which may be of sufficient interest to record. 

Thad spent the day with some young fellows In a 
small town nine miles from home,and not being well ac- 
quainted with the tricks of a tropical climate, 1 let the 
time slip by, till I suddenly became aware that there 
was only enough daylight left for half my return 
journey. T was mest. expeditions, upon discovering 
this, in getting Into the saddle, for my head bad just 
recently been filled with thrilling stories of the outlaws 
up in the hills, and somehow I did not feel in the spirit 
for proving the truth of them. In ten minutes 1 was 
well on the road, with my mozo (servant) behind me, 

At the end of the first mile I was considerably re- 
lieved when a Mexican culled Pedro Galvan—with 
whom Iwas acquainted— overtook me, for I was pro- 
xresaing but slowly, even my anxiety to get on having 
to succumb to the difeultics and dangers of the rough 
track, which was more familiar to the Mexican. He 
explained that he had been unavoldably delayed in the 
town, and that it was only urgent business which was 
carrying him back to the uiinesat such an hour, This 
remark showed me that he, too, was not over-pleased at 
the prospect of this lonely night-ride, He told ine also 
that only a few months previcusly, on the very same 
road, he had been fired upon hy some ruffians concealed 
bebind an old wall, Une bullet only tovk effect, but 
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that one had nearly cost him his life. Striking his 
temple, it had glanced along the side of his head and 
left him half senseless on his horge’s neck. The horse 
bolted, be mechanically held on, and reached the town 
more dea thau alive. At this point of our converse 
tion I looked nervously round. Step by step, from 
boulder to boulder, we proceeded ; the darkness—which 
had just come on, anil momentarily deepened —forcing 
me to trust to my ho ure-footedness. Five yards 
Vehind came eur mozos, irritatingly unconcerned and 
conversing gaily. Their voices, and the slipping and 
plunging of the horses, aione broke the intense and 
solitary stillness that had fallen around, As there 
were but two revolvers for the four of us, I had begun. 
to speculate on our chances in an emergency, when 
crack ! not two hundred yards ahend, its echo resound- 
ing again and again from all sides. 

i” It sounded significant enough. Even 


a 


irons | 
at stich a moment the way in which those four horses 
pulled up - instantaneously, my own included, for T 
started so violently T had no eh but to jerk the 
Teins—did_ not cxcape my admiration. I glanced at 
Galvan, His face was startled and even pale ; for though 
not cowardly by nature, his recent narrow escape was 
too fresh upon his memory to make him indifferent as 
to the positic He soon regained his composure, how- 
ever, aud a short council of war was held to determine 
what was best to be done. Then Galvi eervant 
daringly struck spurs into his horse and disappeared 
into the gloom. He was not long gone, and when he 
returned T was astonished to make out two other forms 


not well up in . 
hut had been unable to return the fire, since theli 
assailants were hidden behind a large rock which, wh 
Jointed out, we could dimly discern against the sky. 
‘The cowarus, vo doubt robbers, must have heard our 
approach, for they kept the shelter of the rock instead 
of starting in pursuit of their intended victims. 

It all transpired so rapidly that T hardly realised it. 
Mere we were-—six men, four revolvers, and a black and 
precipitous road upon which to display our valour. 
Moreover, tere were not improbably fifty men on the 
other side of that rock, waiting to have leisurely aim 
at our heads as we passed by. Our decision was soon 
arrived at to run the gauntlet as speedily as our 
horses could mannyc, and to chance a false step that 
wonld send us to the bottom of the ravine. 

Drawing out our revolvers, we crept to within a few 
yardsof the amtuseade, then off and away 
shall I forget that wild ride, The robbers, se 
Il @ mere handful of men, etarted in pure 
ch exclamations as “Caramba!” “Carri! 
gente hay!" ete, sending stray shots prettily 
singing about tay head, which tended only to increase 
my anxiety toescupe, I must here just say that the 
Mexican bits are exceedingly sharp and effectual in 
controlling the movements of a horse, but my excitable 
and snorting steed put into practice a trick which I 
Dial heard of before, and now of all times had reason to 
dreai. He managed to get a firm grip with his tecth 
of that little bit of metal upon which, at such a 
moment, all depends—and in an {ocredibly short time 
was geing at @ yuce which could only end one way. 
Preeipices I had net to fear, for we had lett them be- 
hind and bad come ont on to an open plateau ; but the 
great inequalities of the ground could not for long be 
+o utterly disrcgardel, and I prepared myself mentally 
for the finish, At least the brigands were off my track, 
for I had parted so unexpectedly from my companions 
that in the darkness they could not have noticed it, 
There was some sutisfaction in this, but I was not 
allowed to dwell upon it at length—I was to do that on 
the ground—for at last my horse stumbled. I took a 
short atrial fight, and the whole adventure vanished 
hike a dream. 


There is no more to tell. Light broke upon my 
scattered senses just as the dawn broke on my scattered 
person and effects. The horse had gone off home, and 
J followed his example as quickly a8 my bruised limbs 
would permit. I may say that my companions fairly 
outwitted the robbers, and without resorting to the 
expedient to which I had been forced. 
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A Paper-Chase. 


T. K. Conrs—Give the work to some binder in the 
neighbourhood, and tell him to use the cases we 
enpply. 

B. J. P.—You must be articled to o member of the 
Institute, and pass the three examinations, 


X. ¥. Z—The lines and dimensions of the hull of the 
‘Valkyrie have not been published ; all you can go by 
ig the photograph. Her length at the water-line is 
88-85 ; her base-line —that is, the line from the end of 
the bowsprit to the end of the main boom—is 18605 ; 
from the fore-side of her mast to the end of the bow- 
sprit is 78°94; the lenzth of her spinnaker boom is 
7894, of her gaff 59°%4, of her topmast 59°6; the 
height of her mast to her topsall halliard block from 
the deck is 129'H, and the square root of her sail-nrea 
fs 11414. If you are building her for racing you 
anust remember that the new measurement will tax 
her fin very heavily, Use yellow pine in preference 
to the other. 


EB. Borr.—You must enltst md work up in the usual 
‘way. It is only those who have distinguished them- 
selves that nre chosen for such appointments, There 
a gymnasium in almost every garrison, and re- 
cruits spend an hour and a-lnlf there daily, and 
trained soldiers have to pass through three months! 
course, the best being picked for iustruction at Alder- 
shot. 


HL. L. P.—You can get particulars either from the 
‘Admiralty, Whitehall, or frou the Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, Cannon Row, Westininster. 
Most of the information is given iu the “Quarterly 
Navy List.” 


Woutp-BE ARTIST (Glasgow).—In order to get pen- 
‘and-ink or wash drawings into papers, it is necessary 
to submit them to the editor of the particular paper 
or magazine you may deem best. Real talent need 
not go long unrecognised nowadays, but mere 
mediocrity may have long to wait for euccess. 


W. G. Brown.—Particulars of all Government examina- 
tions are obtainable from the Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, Caunon Row, Westminster. 


CoxsunER.—Ang of the conjuring-trick shops. | See our 
‘advertisements, or try Hamley's Noah's Ark, Holborn, 
carner of Great Turnstile. 


L. 8. HoLMFa.—Sce our magic-Inntern articles in parts 
‘5 and 6 of “ Indoor Games.” They tell you all about 
slide painting. Shilling books and shilling boxes of 
colours for the purpose are sold by Brodie & 
‘Middleton, Long Acre. 

J. LEGGATT.—The top-joint is generally of lancewood, 
and occasionally of very thin bai 


A. B—The articles on Indian clubs, with illustrations, 
‘have been reprinted in the first part of our “Indoor 
Games,” price six pence, 


A Pour Years’ SUBSCRIMER. 
—Dust in some fuller’s 
earth between the pages and 

ave it for « 
e people 


A good 
deal depends on what the 


grease is. 


G.G 11cK.—It will do you 
no harm to go to a nigh 
class under the Science 

It might 

hobby, 


thing either of promi 
the reverse in your sample 


For a 10-rater 1 
irement, try over-all 
ater-line, 364 

ches ; 
oar 
ches ;_ and 
pment light 


table 


keep the disp 
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of the 


y.—-There is a 
dim 


of the 


Burney's “ 
man’s Manual and Rigger’s Guide,” which might be 
of use to you in other ways. The sizes depend on 
the ship's rating. Launches ran from 36 ft. to 42 ft, 
pinnaces from 26 ft. to 32 ft., cutters from 20 ft. to 
Jo ft., jolly-boats from 16 ft. to 18 ft.. gigs from 20 ft. 
to 30 ft. dingies from 12 ft, to 14 ft., life-cutters 
from 23 ft. to 28 ft. 


MARINE. ENGINKER.—The rudders ran with differences 
Of a quarter of a pound, A small one of about an 
ounce is useful. It depends on the boat, which may 
not be exactly as the original. If she luffstoo much, 
add a couple of inches on to her bowsprit, and reduce 
the area of her jackyard topsail. This means a new 
jib, your old No. 1 becoming No, 2 The new 
jjeasurement rule will allow of your increasing your 
free-triangle consilerably. The spinnaker-boom is 
hooked toa ring at the foot of the mast, and the head 
of the sail hooked to where the topsail halliard comes. 
The sheet is worked from the main horse or from a 
ring onthe taffrail, The foresail should have a boom, 
but the jib is better without them. 


8.1. M. B—Yon can buy brass Incquer ready made. 
It consists of about an ounce of sheliac dissolved in 
fa pint of alcohol ; the red Incquers have dragon's 
bisod or annatto tmixed with them ; the yellows arc 
coloured with turmeric or gamboge. 


Mixs.—You will find all about it in “The Queen's 
Commission,” by Captain Younghusband, published 
by John Murray. 


A. E. Mantoy.—The headquarters are in Dublin. You 
have no chance of admission unless you are on the 
spot when your turn comes. 


G. Bowm—Such drawings frequently appear in 
‘«The Engineer,” and “Engineering,” which are 
sixpenny weekly papers, obtainable at any railway 
bookstal. 


F. R. B—We cannot admit such matters in this 
‘column. They are advertisements, and must be paid 
for as such. 


Horgrut, and A LOVER oF THE “ B.O.P."—Apply_at 
the Mercantile Marine Office of the nearest port. The 
London offices are at St. Katharine’s Docksand Poplar. 
These are Government offices, under the manage 
ment of the Shipping Department of the Board of 
‘Trade. The information has been given over and 
over again. 

‘A Durver.—It depends on the local authorities, You 
could ascertain by applying at the nearest police- 
station or town-hall. The local postmaster could also 
tell you. 


Manurvesrikg.—Commissions are not bought in the 
‘Navy, nor in the Army either, in these days, You 
‘cannot be « very careful reader, or you would have 
found this out long ago. 


Picxox-Hovse (W. 


ASPHALTE E. P)—ro 


Cement. 

PALE AND Brooptess (“B.O.P.” Reader).—Ferr:- 
ginous tabloids with loin. Made by Burroughs 
Wellcome, Snow Hill, London ; to be had of met 
leading chemists. 


UNDERCLOTHIN 


FOR 


. (Pork).—1. light wool. 
1d be avoided ; weakens the 
»3 a young man a bunch of nerve. 
and smoked. 


Only 
it 


FiuursG up Space (J. € 


irns).—Thank you Jol 

but it is all the other way. We have too mucl 
matter and too little space. You may have better 
luck next season with your pigeons. Keep up your 
heart. 


To Maxy Boy Rranens—What you tell us we have 
warned you against till tired, If persisted in, ther 
are two probable endings—one in the asylam, tle 
other in the grave. Avoid all advertising quack~ 
No genuine doctor advertises. Consult your owu 

al medical adviser, or rather your father's. 


Squmnet (J. Risdon).—Your feeding stems all right. 
Gct a book called “Minor Pets” (Mir. Upeott Gill), or 
refer to bac 


Torroises (Several Readers)—Give them a heap cf 


rubbish in a quiet corner of the cellar where they 
won't be disturb nd they will hibernate. 
Ranprrs (D. J. I.).—Refer to back vols. of *B.0.P_” 


‘er get the book published by Mx. Upoott Gill, 17) 
Strand, London. 2. St. Bernard ‘Puppy ebou: 


£10 102, if of Champion pedigree. 


Teern (H. R.).—Your teeth may look sound, but they 
fare decaying fast. Hence the smell. Use Sanitas 
tooth-powder, and consult a dentist. 


WEAK CIncuLATION (Several Readers).—Only by atten- 
" tion to laws of health, and taking plenty of exerci 
of arccreative kind in the open air, and if porsibic 
a cold bath every morning. This will greatly 
strengthen the constitution. 


Gotp Fisn (New Reader).—Do you feod them at al: ? 
Each fish could do with six or more ants’ ees » 
y- 
WEAK ANKLE (Walker).—Try pouring cold water from 
a height twice a day on it and bandaging all nigh: 
with flannel. 


Doo Int (F. W. Hays)—It is eczema or man: 
Feed well. Give plenty of green food. Wash once 
week, and dreas when dry with Spratt’s lotion fo 
skin complaint. 


Mowtaiy READER.—Sce ' Chess for Beginners ” in t! 
fourth part of our “Indoor Games.” See also mans 
ensy problems in back numbers, 


SiEnrock.—1. There arc two volumes. 2. 
large linendrapers. 


J. R. G. K—You must serve an apprenticeship to : 
firm of marine engineers, and go afloat afterwanis. 


DrEnvoot—l. For the first you had better apply 
prospectus at the Guilds Institute in Exhib: 
Road, South Kensington. The premiams are li « 
now : but it depends on previous knowledge. 7! 
posseasion of an “ Advanced " certificate in the Sout 

‘ensington Science Classes will smooth the way 1c 
you, 2. Good writing and quick arithmetic to beri 
with, jntroduction from personal knowledge on tut 

es. 


ANGLER.—The sum is small for all three branches, bu 
‘we suppose John Piggott of Milk Street, Cheay~isi 
would manage it for you A good shilling book | 
“Angling,” by J. T. Burgess and R. B. Marston, pu! 
lished by Warne & Co, Another good book is Martin 
“Float-fishing ” (two shillings), published by Sam 
son Low & Co. Both books have advertisements « 
tackle-makers, 


J. ARNoLD.—Borrow a brace and bit from a carpente 
only use @ rymer for the bit, and you will soon bo 
a hole in coft earthenware. If you cannot mana 
this, you had better rig up a bow-drill We ha 
seen ordinary flower-pots with wedges sawn out | 
them round the bottom edge. 


Camzo.—The articles on making a hand camera 
in the November part for 1801" = 


Almost an; 
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THE FINDER OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT; OR, AN 
ENGLISH BOY AT THE COURT OF SIAM. 


By Davin Ker, 
Author of “In Siberian Forests,” “ Afloat in @ Volcano,” etc. (With Illustrations by H. M. PAGET.) 


“In another moment he was clinging to the timbers, crying wildly for help.” 
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CHAPTER XVI.—THE STRANGE FISHERMAN. 


Ww Jack and his friends were pass- 

ing through these strange experi- 
ences at Bankok, his father and Colonel 
St. Foix, on their way up the Me-Nam, 
had been meeting with sundry adventures 
not a whit less startling. 

As Mr. Postlethwaite had said in his 
letter, they had stayed but a few hours at 
Ayuthia ; and by daybreak on the morning 
of the 15th they were off again. All that 
morning they steamed on up the river 
without a halt, and found themselves at 
noon a good many miles above Ayuthia, 
and nearly half-way to the point where 
they would have to quit their boat and 
travel overland. 

But the current of the great river, swol- 
len by the recent rains, ran so fiercely 
against them, that they had to keep on a 
full head of steam in order to resist its 
pressure; and by midday the engines 
were beginning to grow so hot that the 
launch was forced to “slow-down” and 
let them cool, for fear of accident. 

Scarcely had they started again, closely 
followed by Prince Dewan’s heavier boat 
(which had been brought to a standstill 
by the same cause), when Colonel St. Foix, 
who was standing on the bow looking out 
over the river, suddenly called out in his 
own language to the English Consul : 

“Ha! see there, Monsieur Puzzle-téte ! 
yonder comes s venturesome fellow! He 
will make a bad voyage presently, if he 
take not care—is it not so?” 

Right in the middle of the wide, swift, 
coffee-brown stream, a tiny fishing-boat, 
with a single figure in it, was shooting 
down toward them like an arrow. 
Whirled onward as it was at the ut- 
most speed of the furious current, it was 

lain that, should it encounter any obstacle, 
it would be shivered like glass; and both 
men watched with undisguised admiration 
the marvellous dexterity with which this 
bold voyager managed his frail and tiny 
bark, the apparition of which right out in 
mid-stream, at a season when even the 
boldest native fishermen were usually 
content to creep cautiously along the 
shallow water close to the bank, was of 
itself a thing to be wondered at. 

But the Colonel’s prediction of a bad 
ending to this daring voyage now seemed 
only too likely to be fulfilled, sooner than 
he himself had expected. 

Just ahead of the fisherman's little 
boat stood gauntly up out of the swirling 
eddies the fragments of a small native 
vessel, which had grounded on a sand- 
bank in the very centre of the channel, 
and had “broken her back” with the 
shock. The greater part of the hull had 
been carried away, leaving the bow and 
stern to project above the water in the 
form of a gigantic V. 

Colonel St. Foix, seeing the boat driving 
headlong upon this formidable obstruction, 
stepped forward to shout to the fisherman 
and warn him of his danger; but ere he 
had time to do so, the end came. Crash 
went the light skiff against one of the 
projecting masses of timber, and was 
erushed like an egg-shell, while the boat- 
man, flung out of it like a stone out of a 
sling, vanished into the sullen waters 
below; but he instantly emerged again, 
and in another moment was seen cling- 
ing to the timbers with the grasp of de- 
eperation, crying wildly for help! 

To give him any help was neither a 
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safe nor an easy matter in such a place; 
but neither the Frenchman nor the 
Engtishman gave a thought to their own 
risk when a human life was to be saved. 
The launch, skilfully handled, was soon 
near enough to the imperilled man for 
him to reach her with a desperate bound ; 
and in an instant more he lay spent and 
gasping on her deck. 

“I suppose this may be called ‘ Adven- 
ture No. 1,’ said Mr. Postlethwaite to 
his friend the Colonel, a little later on in 
the afternoon. “I only wish my boy 
Jack had been here to see it—it was 
tolerably exciting while it lasted.” 

“Exciting!” echoed the French 
officer, with a shrug of his shoulders. 
“Tt might have been so, had it happened 
to ourselves; but there’s not much sport 
in watching another man in danger. It’s 
just as if, after having had nothing to eat 
all day, you were to stfre through a 
window at a dinner-party of five 
courses !'* 

“Ah, you require too much, Colonel,” 
laughed the Englishman; “you are one 
of those adventurous fellows who can't 
enjoy their dinner without killing a 
crocodile or a rhinoceros between the 
soup and the fish, and being attacked by 
alion in the middle of the dessert. For 
my part, I’m a moderate man ; and when 
great adventures are not to be had, I can 
put up with small ones. But what are we 
to do with this Siamese fellow, now that 
we've got him? Very likely we've 
carried him miles past the place where 
he lives, and he's got no boat.” 

“The best way is to go and ask him,” 
said St. Foix. ‘I suppose he'll be able 
to talk by this time. My comrades in 
Tonquin used to say that an Asiatic’s 
tongue can lie, and his hand can steal, even 
when every other inch of him is dead.” 

“T can tell you one thing, anyhow,” 
rejoined Mr. Postlethwaite; “the first 
thing he’ll do will be to ask us for a new 
boat, and I suppose we shall have to give 
him one. I’ve noticed that when you 
save a man’s life out here inthe East, he 
always contrives to make you pay him 
well for it before you have done with 
him—on the principle, I suppose, that 
as it’s your doing that he’s alive to need 
food, it's you who ought to feed him.” 

So speaking, they made their way aft 
to the quarters of the native crew, which, 
contrary to European custom, were at the 
stern instead of the bow. Here they 
found the rescued man able to sit up and 
speak, and to all appearance not much 
the worse of his hairbreadth escape from 
death. 

As the Consul had foretold, he began 
by making a dismal lamentation over his 
lest boat. In losing it, he bad lost all he 
had; he might as well—so he added, not 
very gratefully—have lost his life too. 
How was he to get rice for himself and 
his children now? Surely the noble 
lords from the West would take pity upon 
a beggared and helpless man, and give 
him something to do aboard their honour- 
able vessel? If they stood in need of a 
pilot, for instance——” 

“A pilot!” broke in Colonel St. Foix, 
laughing. “Why, my friend, do you 
really suppose that we would come on 
such @ voyage as this without a pilot? 
We have got one of the best in Bankok, 
and he seems to understand his business.” 

“It is not for such as I to presume to 
question the skill of anyone whom my 


lords have trusted,” replied the man 
humbly; “but if the meanest of your 
slaves may dare to speak, there are in 
this higher stream many dangerous places 
which it may be that the men of the 
lower river know not perfectly; and, if 
I mistake not, we are coming to one of 
them even now!” 

“ Ay, indeed ?” said St. Foix. 
forward with me, then.” 

And all three went forward to the bow, 
where their native pilot was standing 
alone, looking keenly out upon the wide 
“reach” that they were just about to 
enter. 

At first sight it gave no token of the 
dangerous character assigned to it by 
the fisherman. In the centre of the 
channel, indeed, a violent rush of broken 
water suggested the existence of a sunken 
reef; but all along the right bank—which 
curved back at this point so as to forma 
small bay—lay a broad expanse of smooth 
water, through which the launch might 
pass with perfect safety. 

“Will the pilot of my noble lords.” 
asked the fisherman, “ keep to the smooth 
water that lies under the right bank?” 

“Why, of course!" cried Colonel St. 
Foix; “ what else can he do, pray, with 
that reef in the middle of the channel ?” 

“Let not my lord be displeased with 
his slave—there is no reef there. That 
eddy comes only from the meeting of two 
currents.” 

Humble as were his words, they were 
uttered with a confidence which seemed to 
show that he did not speak without war- 
rant ; and the pilot of the launch (who had 
hitherto listened to him with contempt- 
uous indifference) now began to show 
signs of interest, and some anxiety as well. 

“Are you sure of what you say?” 
asked the Colonel. 

“ May mischief fall upon me and mine, if 
it be not so,” replied the other, with solemn 
emphasis. “ And now let my lords give ear 
to their humblest slave if he shall tell 
them somewhat more. Beneath yonder 
stretch of smooth water along the right 
bank lies a dangerous shoal, so lately 
formed that few save I know of it; and if 
my lords will deign to turn their honour- 
able eyes upon the spot where the sunlight 
catches the smooth water, they will sce 
how the stream is discoloured there.” 

So slight and so small was the dis- 
coloration, that even Mr. Postlethwaite's 
keen eyes failed to discern it. But Colonel 
St. Foix (who was well-versed in such 
matters, from a long and perilous expe- 
rience in the dangerous swamps of 
Annam) saw at once that the man was 
right; and the pilot himself, mortified 
though he was by finding his vaunted 
skill prove inferior to that of this name- 
less castaway, was forced to own that the 
latter had spoken truly. 

“And what course would you hold, 
then ?” said St. Foix to the fisherman. 

“Straight through that eddy in mid- 
stream,” replied the other unflinchingly. 
The Colonel hesitated. If there really 
were a reef at that point (which the ap- 
pearance of the water seemed to make all 
but certain), such a course must inevitably 
capsize them. On the other hand, one of 
the stranger's two assertjons had already 
been proved correct; nor was it easy to 
see what he had to gain by wrecking the 
launch while he himself was on board 
of her, with as much chance of being 
drowned as the rest. 


“Come 


Fixing a piercing glance upon the 
Siamese, St. Foix said to him, slowly and 
impressively : 

“You speak confidently, fellow. Do 
you know what the man who wrecks one 
of the King’s launches has to expect ?” 

“I take the risk,” answered the Un- 
known, in a bolder and firmer tone than he 
had yet used, while his dark, lean face sud- 
denly assumed a look of unflinching reso- 
lution which quite transfigured it for a 
moment. 

Pleased with a boldness so congenial to 
his own daring spirit, the hero of Tonquin 
made no further objection, but, having 
exchanged a word or two with his own 
pilot, signified to the strange firherman 
that he was at liberty to do what he 
would. 

In another instant the steain-launch 
was heading straight for the perilous 
eddy. 

Prince Dewan and his crew, who had 
fallen a little way astern, stared in blank 
bewilderment at this seemingly unaccount- 
able proceeding, expecting every moment 
to see the launch strike or capsize. But 
the unknown pilot showed himself worthy 
of the confidence placed in him, and the 
little steamer glided unharmed over the 
spot where certain destruction seemed to 
await her and her crew. 

“ Well done, my good fellow,” said the 
veteran Colonel, with a heartiness of 
approval which he seldom showed. “ You 
have proved yourself a brave man and a 
skiliul pilot, and we'll keep you with us, 
and give you rice and salt. By what name 
are we to call you?” 

~ Pi-Bon!"' replied the stranger, who 
seemed as little moved by the Colonel's 
praise as by his previous sternness. 

“ Pi-Bon!” echoed St. Foix, smiling 
at the oddity of a name which means 
literally ‘“Go-Down.” “You have 
deserved your name, then, for you've 
gone down the mid-channel, and gone 
down to the bottom of the river. Well. 
Go-Down, you shall go up with us, and 
we'll rate you as assistant-pilot.”’ 

Nor did Pi-Bon’s luck end here; for 
Prince Dewan (who was very fond of 
boating, and greatly admired any display 
of nautical skill) presented him with five 
silver ¢¢kals (ten shillings), a fabulous sum 
in the eyes of any Siamese peasant. 

All the rest of that day the two vessels 
went very slowly, having now reached a 
peculiarly difficult and dangerous part of 
the river. More than once before night- 
fall Pi-Bon had occasion to give a fregh 
proof of what he could do; and by the 
time they halted for the night as usual 
(for no man in his senses would think 
of running the gauntlet of the Upper 
Me-Nam after dark) there was not a 
man in either crew who did not regard 
this stranger as a most valuable acquisi- 
tion. 


They started again at daybreak as 
before; but they had not gone far when a 
peculiat thumping noise from the engine, 
like some one striking the deck with a 
heavy stick, caught the quick ear of the 
French Colonel. 

“There's something wrong there,” 
cried he; “the engine ought not to make 
a noise like that. I must go and see what 
is the matter, for luckily I've had a good 
deal to do with things of that sort in my 
time.” 

The engine was stopped at once; and 
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when it began to work again, the myste- 
rious noise had ceased. 

“ All is in order again now,” said the 
Colonel to Postlethwaite; ‘and it was 
easily enough put to-rights. But, for all 
that, if it had not been looked to at once, 
it wouldn't have been long before we were 
all blown-up together!” 

“Indeed?” said the English Consul, 
looking somewhat startled—as he well 
might. 

“ Yes, it just shows how watchful one 
has got to be with these careless Asiatics ; 
and yet those fellows seemed to know 
their business, too. However, I think 
they have had a lesson this time which 
will make them a little more careful for 
the future.” 

But Sir Boyle Roche’s famous saying that 
“ single misfortunes never. come alone” 
seemed to be verified in their case; for, 
only a few hours later, just as they were 
forcing their way round a sharp bend of 
the river against a furious current, one of 
the rudder-chains suddenly snapped, and 
the launch, no longer answering her 
helm, swung “ broadside-on” to the 
current, and was instantly whirled away 
down the stream. 

Fortunately the warning cry raised 
by St. Foix and the Consul was heard by 
the crew of Prince Dewan’s launch, which 
was a little way astern; and, just as the 
smaller boat swept past her, an active 
young fellow among the Prince's men 
threw out a grapnel, which caught upon 
the port bulwarks. The grapnel-line 
snapped with the strain, but the check 
thus given to the dnfting boat sufficed to 
bring her alongside of the consort, where 
she was at once seized and made fast—— 
not a whit too soon; for had she been 
carried barely fifty yards farther down, 
she must have run full upon one of tho 
most dangerous sand-banks in the whole 
river! 

This mishap, however, as well as the 
subsequent repairing of the damage, 
caused o very considcrable delay ; and the 
distance covered that day fell so far short 
of their average that, although they 
started even earlier than usual on the 
following morning, in the hope of making 
good the deficiency, they found themselves 
at nightfall still nine or ten miles below 
the point where their river-voyage was to 
end, which they had counted upon reach- 
ing that night. 

However, there was no help for it; and 
ail that they could do was to moor the 
launches as usual, and send a messenger 
up to their final halting-place by land, with 
orders to have all ready for them next 
morning. Then came supper; and as 
soon as it was over Mr. Postlethwaite, 
anticipating a hard day’s work on the 
morrow, went to bed—but not to sleep. 

No, not to sleep. That night, for some 
unaccountable reason, this cool and fear- 
less man (who had more than once slept 
like a child on the eve of apparently cer- 
tain death) was strangely restless and 
uncasy, and as far from any chance of 
sleeping as if he had been assailed at once 
by all the mosquitoes in Bankok. 

He was just turning over for the 
twentieth time, in a vain effort to compose 
himeelf to sleep, when all at once he felt, 
or thought he felt, the boat begin to move 
—not merely swaying with the current, 
but moving as if actually loose from her 
moorings ! 

With one bound he reached the deck, 
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and found his worst fears confirmed ; for 
the light of the hanging lantern showed 
him that the launch was already several 
feet from the bank, and gliding slowly 
but surely out of the smooth, shallow 
water beside it, into the deeper and 
stronger stream beyond, by which it 
would be swept down like a straw ! 

Well was it then for the brave Consul 
that he wus prompt to act, at atime when 
one moment's delay would have whirled 
him and his companions headlong down 
the rushing stream into the maze of 
shoals, reefs, and sunken trees which they 
had threaded so painfully that evening, 
and which, to a helpless boat driven down 
among them in the dark by a furious 
current, would be certain destruction. 
Quick as thought, he sprang to the small 
anchor that was hanging at the bow and 
flung it into the water, shouting with all 
his might, as he did so, to warn his 
sleeping comrades. 

Then followed an instant of terrible 
suspense ; for the stern of the launch had 
already been caught by the current, and 
every link of the anchor-chain quivered 
with the etrain. But it held good, and 
the native crew, startled from their sleep 
by Postlethwaite’s shout, lost not.a 
moment in wading ashore with a fresh 
cable, and mooring their boat more 
securely than before. 

But, quick as they were, they found the: 
Consul and St. Foix there before them. 

Both men had made for the shore at. 
the same moment, without a word on 
either side. In truth, no words were 
needed; for, in the momentary ylance- 
which they exchanged beneath the lantern- 
light, each man saw in his comrade’s face 
the ghastly suspicion that darkened his 
own. 
They reached the’ broken cable, and 
bent scarchingly over it, lantern in hand. 

An artful device had cunningly given to 
it the appearance of having parted of 
itself; but such a trick could not baftle 
the close investigation of two such experts 
as Postlethwaite and the Colonel, who 
were not long in satisfying themselves 
that the rope had been cut / 

St. Foix was the first to break the 
freezing silence which followed this grim 
revelation. 

“Go and tell the Prince, as quietly as 
you can,” whispered he to his comrade, 
“and get him to mustcr both the crews 
at once. If it be as I think, we have a 
first-class rogue to deal with, and we must 
be careful to run no risk of giving him 
the alarm before we pounce upon him.’ 

The Consul did so; but when the crews. 
of both launches were mustered, the. 
strange fisherman was nowhere to be: 
found! 

The name of “Pi-Bon” was called 
aloud once and again; but there was no 
answer, nor could anyone tell what had 
become of him, or even when he had been 
last seen. 

And then rose up all at once in the 
Englishinan’s memory, as terribly distinct 
as if written in letters of fire, the ominous 
words spoken to him by his American 
colleague before his departure from 
Bankok : : 

“Duke Prisadang is safe to keep his 
eye upon you all the way; and if the 
murdering of you and your whole party is 
likely to give his affairs a shove forward, 
you may be sure he’ll do his best!” 

(To be contifiued.) 
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une THE CRUISE OF THE GOOD SHIP 


A STORY 


OF THE BRINE 
By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., C.M., B.N., 


“ BOREAS.” 


AND THE BREEZE 


Author of “ In the Land of the Lion and the Ostrich,” “ The Crutse of the ‘Snow Bird,'" “ Our Home in the Siloer West,” ete. 


3 gat is to be the special amusement 

7 to-night ?” said Stefano one even- 
ing, a fow nights after this. “ Music or a 
story?" 

“Oh,” cried Sybil, “a story, Sefor 
Stefano!” 

“Yes,” said Frank, laughing, “ you 
know you promised to trot out another 
pirate or two for our edification.” 

“ And delectation,” added Sidney. 

“ Look!" said Mrs. Bobstay, “even 
Nana is begging for a story.” 

‘Tt seemed true. Britain was sound 
asleep on a rug, with his great head upon 
his forepaws, but Nana was purring 
loud, and rubbing her huge sides against 
her master’s knees. 

“Mrs. Bobstay added a few words to 
Sidney in a low key, and he at once left the 
saloon. 

In a short time, dressed in their “ Sun- 
day braws,” several seamen filed in, 
Fonzo among the rest, to say nothing of 
boy Ribbons and Duncan Ross. 

Sybil beckoned to Ribbons, and at her 
raquest he came shyly farther aft, and 
seated himself on a footstool near her. 

“T’m not sure,” said Stefano, ‘* whether 
T should tell you to-night about Black- 
beard, or the groat arch-pirate—I had 
edmost said arch-fiond— Morgan.” 

* Blackbeard sounds romantic,” 
Frank. 

“But very dreadful,” said Mrs. Bobstay. 
“Tt is somehow associated in my mind 
with Bluobeard’s terrible chamber, the 

-dreadful key, and the imprisoned lady in 
the tower.” 

Sister Anne, sister Anne, do you see 
sanyone coming ?"” 

Stofano laughed. 

“ T'm going to try, anyhow, to minimise 
all horrors.” 

“Give us Morgan, by all means,” cried 
Bobstay himself, as he entered sideways, 
and sat down on # chair, that creaked and 
groaned with his weight. “Morgan is 
a jolly old Welsh name, and—saving your 
presence, Mrs. Bobstay—my first sweet- 
heart was » Morgan.” 

*Oh, William!” cried Mrs. Bobstay, 
pretending to pout. “ You told me I was 


said 


Steward,” shouted Bobstay, “a cup of 
coffee !"" 


THE ARCH-PIRATE MORGAN. 


“ Morgan’s life,’ began Stefano, “ proves 
what a terrible brute a human being may 
become, who believes neither in God nor 
in man; whose conscience is dead or 
seared; and who has nothing left but 
animal instincts and degrading passions. 

®Man was nover meant to be a mere 
beast of the earth; and the study of even 
so dreadful a character as Morgan may 

* da good, by proving to us how unsatisfy- 
ing is life of sensuality and sin, and how 
Tike a will-o’-the-wisp, that, promising 
light and joy, onds in leading its folfower 
into a mossy quagmire. where, with the 
. dark slime rising over his head, he finds 
‘sit too late to retroat.”” 


CHAPTER X.—THE ARCH-PIRATE MORGAN. 


“ Stefano,” said Bobstay, “don’t preach, 
but just heave round with your yarn.” 

“Well, sir, I beg your pardon; and in 
telling you about Morgan, my chief diffi- 
culty will be one of condensation. 

“ Morgan, then, according to the manu- 
scripts I have received from friend Fonzo, 
was born of parents who were well to do 
if not wealthy—as is generally given out. 
They were Welsh, and contented to live as 
their fathers had done before them, in 
peace and comfort, if not in luxury. 

“But somehow, Henry, the son, had 
different notions ; he preferred a ship to a 
horse, and so he ran away tosea. Nowa- 
days a boy needs the consent of parents 
or guardians before he can take a step of 
this kind, but in those days there were no 
such restrictions, 

“ He served his time at Barbadoes, or in 
Barbadoes, his labour there among the 
planters being taken to pay his passage- 
money. But even at this early age—-he 
was but a boy—he yielded to the evil 
example around him, and plunged reck- 
lessly into all kinds of wild extravagance 
and sin. 

“ He next turns up at Jamaica, where he 
had gone in quest of employment. Pass- 
ing a wine-shop one evening, with his 
hands in his empty pockets, and thinking 
to himself what a fool he had been to 
leave his good old father’s home in green 
Wales, he heard the voices of some men 
raised in wanton song, the chorus being 
accompanied by the clinking of glasses 
and wild huzzas. 

“Hardly knowing what he did, Henry 
ventured to have a look inside. He was 
pounced upon at once, a chair was placed 
upon the table in the midst of the wine- 
cups, and here Henry was enthroned and 
made to gulp down a tankard of wine. 
The boy had plenty of courage, and will- 
ingly gave a highly embellished account 
of himself without a word of truth in it. 
According to his story, he had been many 
voyages to sea, but had had to fly from 
his last ship because he had knocked 
down the skipper with a capstan bar. 
He had then jumped overboard and com- 
menced to swim ashore. Exasperated 
beyond measure, the skipper, who was a 
good swimmer, had jumped after him. 

«*But,’ said Henry, ‘there was a 
shark——’ 

“* And the shark tried to cateh you?’ 
cried the bacchanalians. 

“*No,’ said Henry coolly, ‘he caught 
and swallowed the skipper: but I thought 
it would be as well to work my passage 
out to Jamaica after that; and here I am, 
without a stiver in my pockct.’ 

“*No, no, no!’ There was a chorus of 
‘Noes.’ ‘See, see, wehave money. You 
shall share it. Come, iad, be one of us, 
and you shall never feel the grip of 
poverty again.’ 

“They showered gold coins upon the lad 
till, what with the wine, the smoke, and 
one thing or another, he felt half dazed. 

“One dark-bearded swashbuckler, with 
a crimson sash, stuck full of pistols, across 


his chest, and a clanking sword by his 
side, gave such a glowing account of a 
Pirate's life that Henry Morgan gladly 
agreed to join them. 

“He made three or four piratical voy- 
ages, and saved enough money to join with 
others in buying a ship. 

“ Morgan was made captain, and thus 
his career was fairly commenced. 

“His daring and courage made him 
eminently successful, and returning, after 
some months of cruising about the coast 
of Campeachy, with several rich prizes, he 
foregathered with acelebrated pirate called 
Mannsveldt. 

“The British Government at this time, 
it should be mentioned, were by no means 
averse to encouraging privateers, alias 
pirates, to prey upon Spanish commerce 
and industries. 

“Mannsveldt and Morgan joined issues. 
and a fleet of fifteen ships was soon got 
ready for sea. 

“These pirates meant to fly at higher 
game than ships at sea, and their first ad- 
venture was directed to the capture of a 
fort that the Spaniards had erected on the 
Isle of St. Catherine, about one hundred 
miles north of the South American river 
Chagro, latitude 12° and off the coast of 
Costa Rica. With much bloodshed and 
cruelty all the forts and castles on this 
island were taken and destroyed, only one 
being left, which was garrisoned by men 
and slaves, and destined to become a 
stronghold or rendezvous for the pirates. 

“ A small adjacent island was also taken. 

“The fleet then turned its attention to 
the neighbouring coast, but being strongly 
opposed by the Governor of Panama, they 
were obliged to retire, which they did 
sullenly, vowing further vengeance. 
Mannsveldt now returned with his fleet to 
St. Catherine, and found that the French. 
man he had left in charge had behaved 
most excellently, tilling the land, and 
turning the whole place intc s terrestrial 
paradise. 

“The fleet next sailed for Jamaica. 
An offer of Mannsveldt's services was 
courteously refused by the Governor of 
Jamaica. At all hazards, however, the 
ships’ crews, among which death had been 
very busy, must be recruited,so Mannsveldt 
sailed to the celebrated hotbed of piracy 
on the island of Tortinga to raise volun- 
teers. And here he fell sick and died. 

“Meanwhile the Governor of Panama 
was not idle. He raised a fleet, and 
determined to recapture the island or 
islands of St. Catherine. 

“ In due time the Spanish fleet anchored 
before the port, and it was summoned to 
surrender. The reply was that the 
garrison preferred death to dishonour. Se 
all preparations were made for battle 
and for storming the fort. It was dis. 
covered that the garrison, which had 
originally consisted of one hundred men 

was now reduced to seventy-five, but was 
well provisioned and armed. 

“Tt wasona lovely, still Sabbath morn. 
ing the terrible fight took place. A beautiful 


mist hung like a thin gauze veil over all 
the lovely hills and rolling woods. Both 
sky and sea were blue. Peace, peace was 
everywhere; pigeons croodled in every 
thicket, and birds sang blithely on every 
tree—but croodle of dove and song of wild 
bird were hushed when those cannons 
broke the stillness of the Sabbath, rever- 
berating from every rock and mount and 
hill. 

“The warships thundered, the forts re- 
plied ; but under cover of their guns the 
Spaniards attacked the gates in force. 
Brief but bloody was the combat that 
ensued. The pirates fled to the woods, 
but were cut off by the commander-in- 
chief, who had attacked in the rear. 
Many were killed, and short indeed was 
the shrift granted to the prisoners who had 
fallen into the hands of insatiable foes. 


“ News of all this soon reached Morgan, 
who lost no time in preparing for a 
terrible revenge. In little over a couple 
of months he was in command of a fleet 
of a dozen ships, manned by crews 
amounting altogether to nearly one 
thousand fighting desperadoes. 

“Away they sailed for Cuba, cruising 
along the south coast of this larye island, 
with the object of attacking a town called 
Principe, whose wealth was said to be 
fabulous, 

“They landed on the beach nearest to 
the city, which was some distance inlandon 
a plain, but guarded by woods and forests. 


Unfortunately for Morgan, a Spaniard, * 


who was prisoner on board one of the 
ships, let himself over the side at night, 
and, disregarding the fact that the sea 
swarmed with hideous sharks, swam to 
shore and alarmed the town. 

“ The consternation was terrible, as may 
well Le supposed, for the unhappy people 
believed that the pirates would spare 
neither youth nor maiden, old man nor 
child, that fell into their murderous 
hands. 

“ The governor, however, speedily called 
together every man who could bear arms, 
and led them forth to lie in ambush in 
the pirates’ path. 
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“ But Morgan was not to be restrained. 
He cut a new pathway through the forest, 
and advanced to the assault with drums 
beating and flags fluttering in the morn- 
ing air. 

“And now a fierce and terrible fight 
ensued, that lasted three hours and over, 
by which time the governor and his chief 
ofticers were killed, the pirates victors all 
along the line, and the defenders fleeing 
to the woods, hotly pursued by their 
savage enemics, who spared not a single 
man. 

“The miserable inhabitants were now 
riven pell-mell, men, women, and child- 
ren, into the churches, and there locked up. 

“ While the pirites sacked, robbed, and 
ravaged the city, behaving like infuriated 
demons, and committing crimes more 
dreadful than one dare describe, the 
poor prisoners were left to perish of thirst 
in the churches, many suffocated for want 
of air and by overcrowding. 

“It is better to pass over this portion of 
the fiend Morgan’s story ; but after pillag- 
ing the town and getting all he coud out 
of the poor people, he set sail with his ill- 
gotten booty, fearful lest the Governor of 
St. Jago should raise a force and cut him 
off. Discussions now began between the 
English and French portions of his fleet, 
the latter deeming themselves badly 
treated in the matter of prize-money, and 
so they left Morg:n with his own country: 
men; in fact, they deserted. 


“ Fiend or demon he undoubtedly was at 
heart; yet notwithstanding Morgan was 
brave to a fault. He had no intention of 
letting down his heart, albeit the desertion 
of the French had greatly reduced the 
strength of his fleet. 

“He sailed for Jamaica, and there his 
oratory and golden promises succeeded in 
enabling him to equip a fleet of nine 
ships, the crews, as usual, cut-throats and 
desperadoes. 

“'They sailed for the mainland at Costa 
Rica, and Morgan boldly informed his 
captains that he meant to attack and 
capture the city of Puerto Velo. It was 
next in size to Havana and Carthagena. 
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When the captains under him looked 
aghast at the apparent madness of such a 
proposal— 

“*We may be rather short of men,’ 
said Morgan, ‘but every one has the 
heart of alion. And the fewer in number, 
the greater will be each man’s share of 
plunder. Keep up your hearts; the city 
is ours.” 


“TI must hurry over the capture of 
Puerto Velo,” said Stefano, after a pause. 
“It is almost too terrible to think of. 

“ Suffice it to say that, arriving in the 
darkness of the night, they landed. A 
march of amile iniand brought them near 
the gates of the town. Here they gagged 
and captured a sentinel, and sent him in 
to order the surrender of tho fort and 
town, coupling the demand with the 
most dreadful threats in case of refusal. 
The answer was sent from the mouths of 
the cannon, and the fight began. But 
soon the gates were forced, and the fort 
was in the hands of the pirates. 

“The governor, however, was already 
rallying the citizens to defend themselves, 
when the whole city was shaken to its 
very foundations by the thunders of a 
most terrific explosion. 

“ Every light was extinguished in the 
town, except that which rose, pale and 
blue, from the burning, shattered fort. 

“Was it an accident ? Nay, for, deter- 
mined to strike mortal terror into tho 
hearts of the townspeople, Morgan had 
driven all his soldier-prisoners into the 
guard-room close to the powder-maga- 
zine, which he then fired with a slow 
match. 

“The castle and town had still to be 
taken, but this was finally accomplished 
with fire and sword, the governor himself 
being the last to fall, covered with wounds, 
and surrounded by his despairing wife 
and children. 

A veil must be drawn over the events 
that followed. 

“The town was sacked! Ah! whata 
terrible meaning, boys, is contained in 
these few words.” 

(To be continued.) 


BOARD-ACHOOL boy's paraphrase of 

“Cricket ’’ is “ Batting.”” The monoton- 
ous round of fielding and bowling is simply a 
necessary and boring preliminary to having 
aninnings. If the masculine reader would like 
toearn a reputation among schoolboys as a 
cricketer, he must make a good round score the 
first time of going in. It is immaterial how 
many chances he may give, for boys do not 
consider such trivial matters. 

A board-school boy’s ideal batsman is one 
who will mercilessly slog him for sixes and 
fours. Each stroke, lucky or otherwise, is 
highly appreciated, provided a run is notched, 
but no marks of approbation are bestowed on 
& man who successfully blocks a “ yorker.” 
Such play is tame. 

A board-school boy’s idea of cricketing 
attire is very meagre. Give him a gaudy cap 
and belt—red, white, and blue preferred-—and 
he is ready for the fray. Without cap and 
belt he is incomplete ; but spikes do not enter 
his head, or, rather, shoes. 


MY BOARD-SCHOQL BOYS. 


II. BOARD-SCHOOL BOYS AT CRICKET. 


Let us watch a boys’ cricket-match. We 
shall note the absence of personal selfishness 
amongst the players. Each boy wishes to 
pile up a heavy score, but, above all, he wants 
his side to win, and he does not attempt to 
disguise the fact. An opponent is out by a 
brilliant catch. There is a joyous and spon- 
taneous clapping of hands, but not for the 
fielder who caught the ball. A player is out 
—one step nearer a win—hence the enthusi- 
astic plaudits. This process is repeated until 
the last man is out. 

The other side now goes in to bat. Note 
the look of unfeigned disappointment if a 
boy fail to score. ‘hey fancy they are going 
tolose. The next player feels that he alone 
is to pull the match out of the fire, aud he 
feels quite capable of accomplishing the 
feat. Yourschoolboy has no modesty. Now 
we are nearing the winning hit. How deafen- 
ing is the cheering when the stroke is made ! 
“Our side wins!” And the expressions of 
boyish delight must be seen to be thoroughly 


appreciated. The top-scorer is the hero of 
the match, and the poor bowler’s claims are 
passed over without recognition. 

The various expressions to be seen on the 
faces of the defeated eleven are very interest- 
ing. They have lost. ‘They are sorely dis- 
appointed, and they do not attempt to 
disguise the fact, for your schoolboy has not 
yet learned to look as tough it were im- 
material which side won. There is no 
hypocrisy in his nature. He does not pro- 
fess to play for the love of the game only. 
He plays to win, and, if unsuccessful, he is 
eager for the return match, for, happily, he 
never knows when he is beaten. 

The writer has had some experience with 
boys at cricket. He has noticed that the; 
learn to bat fairly and bowl moderately well, 
but very little attention is given to fielding. 
One boys’ cricket club played seventeen 
matches last year, winning thirteen, almost 
entirely by superior fielding. They had been 
carefully taught the following maxim: ‘Tho 
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@istinguishing marks of an expert cricketer 
are batting, bowling, and fielding, and the 
greatest of these is fielding.” It was some- 
what difficult to force such an idea on them 
at first, but when they saw the advantage 
they had over other clubs, they began to 
pride themselves on their ability to catch, 
gather, and throw the ball. 

The average schoolboy’s interpretation of 
some of the rules of the game is truly mar- 
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vellous. He plays at a ball, misses it, and 
then “blocks”; that is, he dashes his bat 
with all his strength into the block-hole— 
usually large enough to hold a gallon of 
water. If he neglect this absolutely neces- 
sary precaution he is immediately stumped ; 
and regardless of the fact that he may be in his 
ground all the time, he is given out. Suppose 
he has “blocked.” He is then allowed to 
walk half a yard in front of his crease with 
(THE END.] 


impunity. No boy, however, will leave his 
crease, even to go behind his stumps, with- 
out first appealing to the umpire or wicket- 
keeper for “ Wickets!" Again, when a bats- 
man is “ out,” he is “not out” if one of the 
opposing side calls “ Out!” 

Much more could be said about our school- 
boy on the cricket-field, but perhaps you have 
already heard quite enough about him. 

W. E. C. 
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THE CYGNET’S HEAD. 


A TALE OF SCHOOL LIFE AT ST. MARGARET'S. 


Author of “ Jenkins’ Hamper,” © Thirty Milss on Skates," “ The Wea'ther-Eye of England,” 


. N° then, now then,” said 

Mr. Pe entering : 
the preparation-room — that = 
evening with an armful of => 
books. “What's all this up- 
roar?’ 

There was a good deal of 
noise going on certainly. Mr. 
Perkins little late, and the fellows 
were in high spirits, and what had been 
merely festive talk at first, had developed 
into a babel of shouts, banging of desk- 
lids, and stamping of feet. 

“ Please, sir, Kirby’s confessed,” srid a 
youth who could venture with masters a 
little farther than the rest. 

Mr. Perkins relaxed instantly ; whether 
from joy over the repenting delinquent or 
the saved holiday, it is not for me to 
say. Anyhow, he calined down with less 
irritability of manner than usual, and 
was in the best of teanpers while looking 
over work with his pupils that evening. 
He absolutely laughed at mistakes which 
on usual occasions made him whine, and 
there was even a heartiness in his manner 
of setting impositions that night that 
made them hardly seem like punishments 
until you began to write them. The 
holiday was safe, and with it, of course, 
Mr. Perkins’ picnic. 

Great was the joy throughout the school 
that evening, and though the Doctor said 
nothing at prayer-time, everyone hopefully 
read satisfaction on his face. Kirby had 
been up to his study just before tea. He 
had, in fact, been attended to the study-door 
by young Peabody (with the end of a cord 
augyestively straying from his pocket) and 
a few others of that class, and they had 
seen him safely inside, having knocked 
at the door themselves and heard the 
Doctor say, “ Come in.” Kirby had then 
been thrust inside, and they had hung 
about till the tea-bell rang, and ascer- 
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CHAPTER Iv.” 


tained afterwards that 
Kirby had been sent up to 
the matron’s room, where 
nobody was to sce him. 

“ Well done, Harman,” 
said some one. “You're a jolly decent 
chap for getting it out of him.” 

“TI was determined not to leave any 
stone unturned, though he did stick to it 
obstinately,” said Harman. “I half 
thought at one time that he couldn't 
have done it, but I knew no other fellow 
had, so I made up my mind, and then 
things kept turning up against him.” 

“Well, I vote we drop the subject,” 
said Baythorpe suddenly, with some 
temper. ‘The little beggar's confessed, 
and we shall probably get the holiday all 
right, and that's enough.” 

“Perhaps he never told the Doctor 
after all,” suggested some one else.“ No- 
body went into the study with him, and 
no one has seen him since.” 

This was a grnesome idea. It was 
quite possible that Kirby had not confessed, 
and, if not, it might be conjectured that he 
had merely complained to the Doctor of 
feeling unwell, and had been sent up to the 
sick-room, where he might be shamming 
to his heart’s content. If so, he was well 
out of reach of any of the fellows, and 
perhaps he hoped the affair would blow 
over. 

“T don’t believe that,” said Harman. 
“ He'd not be such a fool as to think that 
it would make any difference in the end. 
In fact, as I told him, the longer he put 
it off, the worse it'll be.” 
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“The worse what'll be?” 
demanded Baythorpe. 

“Why, the licking he'll get, 
I suppose.” 

“ But what are you going to lick him 

for?” 
“Tm not going to touch him,” said 
Harman, “but you don’t expect him to 
go and cut off a swan’s head and get the 
holiday stopped for nothing, do you?” 

“ But, then,” said Baythorpe, “ suppose 
he didn’t do it after all?” 

Harman laughed a trifle uneasily. “I 
like that," he said; “why the little 
beggar had actually collared young 
Baxter's knife to do it with, so as to bring 
suspicion on Baxter. He admitted that 
himself. The knife's all rusty, where 
the swan bled on it, too. He couldn't 
deny a thing.” 

“Well, you never said anything about 
that before, Gaffer,” said Baythorpe. 
“What a regular detec. you are. Any- 
way, I hope the holiday will be a good 
one, and, as I said before, let's drop young 
Kirby and talk about that. What are 
you going to fish for ?"’ 

It was all very well to talk about the 
holiday in this philosophical way. but as 
soon as Baythorpe, who was cock of the 
dormitory, was asleep, others who were 
awake began to speculate again quietly as 
to whether there would be a holiday at 
all. At last it was agreed by a few choice 
spirits that the best thing would be for a 
select party to go round very quietly to the 
sick-room, see if young Kirby was there. 
and find out whether he had confessed or 
not. There was not so much a desire to 
frighten him into confession, as a curiosity 
to know if there would be a holiday or 
not. The chosen few stayed awake for an 
hour or so, and then got up very silently 
and stole along on bare feet through the 
long passages, holding their breeth as 


they passed on tiptoe by the light still 
shining underneath Mr. Perkins’ door. 
At last the bedroom allotted to sick boys, 
in @ quiet passage, was safely reached. 
The door was ajar, and it was soon pushed 
gently open, but it was too dark to see if 
anyone ‘vas in the bed. One of the party 
went forward, and felt softly about, and 
at length touched young Kirby's head ; he 
sprang up with a hysterical scream, and 
shouted, “Oh, don’t, don’t; I'll confess I 
did it,” and the whole party scampered 
back as hard as they could, just getting 
round the corner in time to hear Mrs. 
Gib’s and Mr. Perkins’ doors simultane- 
ously open. They got back to the dormi- 
tory, and no one dared to speak again that 
night. 

Next day was Friday, and anxiety about 
the holiday was soon allayed. After 
prayers the Doetor told the school to 
remain in their seats for a few minutes. 
He had a little to say about the arrange- 
ments for Monday. He was glad to say 
that he hoped there would be a holiday 
after all. 

There was an inclination on the part of 
his hearers to applaud; but respecting 
the traditions of the schoolroom the de- 
monstration was confined to a little rest- 
less fidgeting. 

“The person who assaulted the ill-fated 
evgnet at Aynsleigh Fark on Wednesday,” 
the Doctor went on, “has at length come 
forward. It will not be a surprise when 
I tell you that Kirby is the culprit. He 
came to my study yesterday evening in a 
rather mysterious manner, evidently with 
some important matter to disclose. How- 
ever, it was impossible to get out of him 
at the time what he wished to communi- 
cate. Perhaps the novelty of the position 
for him—that of a person making a clean 
breast of the truth—was too much. Cer- 
tainly his ordinary impediment of speech 
had received an accession of embarrassing 
strength, and after some ineffcctual at- 
tempts to extricate his secret frcm him, I 
consigned him to the sick-room as one 
mentally, if not physically, ill. This 
morning, however, he was able to tell me 
the whole story, and has given me a con- 
sistent and circumstantial account of the 
whole business. It appears that he had 
1» intention of doing any mischief when 

le went out on Wednesday afternoon. 
However, he made his way to the decoy 
ts see the swans, and one of the cygnets 
cune to him when he called it. It 
fed out of his hand, he says; and then, 
tceing an old reaping-hook lying on the 
yrass, he was seized with a sudden desire 
to kill the bird. With the instincts of a 
Jack the Ripper he hacked its head off, 
for the pleasure, apparently, of seeing it 
die. He then put the head in his pocket 
tu bring home as atrophy; but, growing 
alraid of what he had done, he threw it 
into a ditch by the side of the North- 
borough Road. Then he came home and 
washed his hands; and I am very much 
inclined to wash my hands of Kirby. 
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“There is only one point in the whole 
episode which is at all in his favour. He 
appears to have told the truth, although 
the truth is much against him. Many 
circumstances prevent me from punishing 
him, and I do not wish you boys to take 
any further notice of it, or allude to it 
before him. Let Kirby’s first experiment 
in truth-telling not bring any ul-conse- 

ences to his person, and let him find 
the road of honesty not too difficult to 
travel as he takes his first journey on it. 
In this regard I am the more inclined to 
have some slight hopes for Kirby's im- 
provement in this particular, as he most 
solemnly assures me that the act of con- 
fession was entirely his own idea; that 
nobody else knew of his doing so, and 
that not one boy in the school had said a 
word to him about the business, or taxed 
him with killing the swan; and I am 
pleased at hearing this. 

“ Kirby is still in the sick-room. To 
say the least of it, he is a very nervous 
little boy ; and I think it only charitable 
to him to say that I consider him to be 
possessed of a morbid tendency to crime. 
After some cross-examination to-day, I 
elicited from him that the impulse under 
which he acted on Wednesday has oc- 
curred to him before. There are many 
cases of this sort in existence, and what 
is required is perhaps rather medical than 
moral treatment. Such people are, how- 
ever, by no means desirable companions, 
and I shall be very glad to get rid of 
Kirby. His father comes back from 
India in a few weeks, after some years’ 
absence. It has often been my painful 
duty to tell him in my letters that his 
son's school career was most unsatisfac- 
tory, and that nothing but the boy's 
homelessness and want of friends pre- 
vented me from sending him away. I 
hope, therefore, that when Colonel Kirby 
arrives I may arrange with him to remove 
his son at the earliest opportunity, for 
this episode might be repeated in a more 
serious form. Till then, however, you 
must treat Kirby as well as you can. 

“One thing more. I grant, of course, 
the promised whole holiday on Monday ; 
but—there is one new regulation which 
I am about to make which may alter 
the plans of some of you. For the 
future the river and all the meadows 
that skirt the river are to be out of 
bounds. Noone must ever go there, in 
boats, or walking, without special per- 
mission from me ; and special permission 
will never be granted. I have long meant 
to make thisrule. It has no more to do 
with Kirby’s escapade than it has with 
the trouble und mischief that often arise 
on the river with many of you— 
catching colds, destroying your clothes, 
and so on; and it seems to me that this 
is a favourable opportunity for inaugurat- 
ing the new rule. Now go to your 
classes.” 

Masters and boys got through their 
classes with great cheerfulness that morn- 

(To be continued.) 
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ing. Pleasant allusions were made by the 
former in setting “ prep.” to the fact that 
it would be for Tuesday instead of Mon- 
day. Mr. Cawston made a pun about a 
signet and a cygnet. I forget how it 
went, but the whole class were im- 
moderately amused. Mr. Perkins faceti- 
ously set his arithmetic class problems 
connected with the expenses of his ap- 
proaching picnic. Mr. Slopeson sent a 
day-boy with a haughty verbal message to 
a livery-stableman in the town to keep 
the best hack for him on Monday. In 
fact, boys were tractable, and masters 
“ decent.” 

“Hullo, Harman,” said some one at 
the end of school, “ you don’t look par- 
ticularly festive.” 

Harman certainly did not seem to be 
in the best of spirits. He looked de- 
cidedly down in the mouth, though he 
tried not to appear so. 

Was it from the fact that Kirby's 
yarn, as related by the Doctor, didn’t 
agree very well with the one that Har- 
man had extracted? It wasan awkward 
thing, also, that Kirby should have 
marred the beauty of his narrative by 
stating that no one had spoken to him 
about it. However, it was felt that it 
was no particular person’s business to 
interfere with things any further, and, 
whatever might have been thought, no 
allusions were made to the glaring incon- 
sistencies of Kirby’s tale. Anything to 
disturb the possibility of the holiday was 
not to be thought of, and as Kirby's 
statements were either blinked at, swal- 
lowed, or forgotten, at any rate no one 
felt ill-disposed towards Harman. 

“Of course the Gaffer's down about 
this new rule,” said Blenkinsop. “It'll 
spoil all his fun for him, don’t you see? 
Here his swagger relations are getting 
up no end of a good time for him on the 
river, and the Doctor goes and rashly 
puts his foot on it. It's rough luck. 
‘What shall you do, Gaffer.” 

“ What can I do?” sighed Harman. 

“TI suppose you'll have to declare it 
off,” said Baythorpe. “Come with me 
to Northborough instead.” 

“No, thank you,” said Harman, ina 
not very friendly way. “ I'm invited to 
Mr. Neville’s, and I shall go; and if we 
don’t fish we shall do something better 
than go to Northborough.” 

“Oh, all right,” said Baythorpe. 
“Grainger and I are going to North- 
borough, and I thought perhaps you'd 
like to come if you were stranded. Hope 
you'll enjoy yourself anyway.” 

The new rule didn’t affect any of us 
very much except Harman, and the pro- 
spect of the holiday overcame any feeling 
of hostility to the Doctor for making it, as 
of course it had been his policy to effect. 

“I suppose you'll have to write and 
tell Mr. Neville that you're not allowed 
to go on the river,” said Blenkinsop. 
“What a bore!" 

Harman grunted. 
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“With eye upraised his master's looks to scan, 
The joy, the solace, and the aid of man; 
The rich man’s guardian and the poor man's friend, 
The only creature faithful to the end.” 


t the last canine census there were 
1X 1,234,567 dogs in London ; including, of 
course, those visiting from the country, and 
who slept in the metropolis during the night 
oi the census. So Iam told bya friend who 
is clever at figures and who always blushes 


sympathetically if you call him “a born 
statistician.” 

These figures, it is to be feared, not only 
fail to impress the reader with a true idea of 
their vastness, but fall far within the mark, 
so great has been the increase in our canine 
population since the last census. A 
glance, indeed, at the figures quoted, will 
reveal the fact, moreover, that they do not 
represent one dog per individual of the 
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OUR DOGS. 


human population of London; whereas 
many people possess a dozen each ! 

The list, compiled with official care and 
exactitude, includes merry dogs, melancholy 
dogs, big dogs, little dogs, rich dogs, poor 
dogs, orthodox as well as heretical dogs, and 
dogs of no persuasion at all. But it does 


not include—in its entirety at least—the 
great host of lost dogs with which the streets 
of our metropolis abound. 


Waiting for Callers! 


These are unrepresented in the census 
returns, since it is no part of the official 
duty to interrogate stray dogs. In fact, if 
the officials attempted this experiment they 
would not have completed the task im- 
posed by one census before another was 
due. 

It has just been remar ked, howeve, that 
these lost specimens are partially included 
in the returns. This is explained by the 


fact that large numbers of stray dogs are 
secured by the police force and taken to the 
various stations. These are included in the 
returns—comprehended, undoubtedly, in 
that interesting category that demands the 
number of dogs that slept on a given night 
upon given premises. The authorities are 
strong on this point; although, with that 
paradoxical inconsistency that always ac- 
companies official exactitude, the said 
authorities will persist in counting 
those merry dogs that stayed awake 
to annoy their neighbours. These 
do not deserve a place in the 
returns. But they get it. And 
they know they will get it. Hence 
their tricks will never be abandoned 
until the culprits are rigorously 
excluded from mention in our 
national archives. 

But whatever may be the canine 
population of London, and in 
whatsoever spirit the returns may 
be received by the reader, I can 
assure him that during the past 
year the Battersea Home has re- 
OB ceived 21,728 lost dogs—an in- 

§ crease of 4,700 on the previous 


year. I am not quick at figures, and I 
received these items with becoming scepti- 
cism. With the readiness of a sceptic I hit 
upon a happy method of refuting the state- 
ments quoted. I would go, unannounced 
and unexpected, on a certain day, count the 
dogs bronght in from the stations, and 
multiply the number by 365! I did so; 
and with the readiness of all reasonable 
sceptics I abandoned my unbelief and pinned 


my faith to the pages of the official report, 
compiled by those who know more about the 
question than I do. For, if the number of 
lost dogs should be maintained every day 
following that of my visit, then the list for 
next year will show a still larger increase 
than before. 

It is remarkable, by the way, that the 
canine instinct, which enables a dog put 
down, say, at Carlisle, looking northwards, 
to turn his nose in the right direction at 
once, and to find his way home, say, to 
Southampton, fails ignominiously in the 
city of London. Yet it should be remem- 
bered that some of the odours of the city, 
as well as other malign influences at work, 
are enough to throw the most intelligent 
and right-minded dog off the scent. Some 
dogs, too, cannot find their way home, for 
the very simple and unanswerable reason 
that they have no home to go to. Such 
dogs have been lost all their lifetime, and 
no wonder their intelligence is baftled. 
Generally speaking, however, it would be 
more correct to say that the owners are lost, 
rather than the dogs. The dogs are there— 
palpably there, ubiquitously there !—and the 
problem is what to do with them. 

Here the institution already named 
thoughtfully intervenes and grapples with 
the problem right wonderfully—in a way 
that would have made Socrates marvel and 
Plato open his eyes ; in a way that would be 
utterly incomprehensible to pagan lands; in 
&@ way that is referable not to civilisation, 
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but to the ascendency of Christian thought 
In the days of 


and Christian tenderness. 


Expectant. 
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the Psalmist, the righteous man was merci- 
ful to his beast, but it was left for Chris- 
tianity to extend merciful sway to all things 
that breathe. And of all creaturesthat have 
profited and developed through this bene- 
ficent and fostering care, the dog is the 
finest example. And where restoration or 
development is impossible, the authorities 
of the Dogs’ Home deal with the problem in 
@ way presently to be described—a method 
dictated by humane skill and benign regard. 

With the rapid and startling growth of 
London, the question soon became more 
than the police could successfully grapple 
with. Their attention is, alas! too much 
engrossed with humans to adequately deal 
with the myriads of lost and troublesome 
dogs of our capital. If the righteous man 
is merciful to his beast, it may ke truthfully 
remarked that the Christian woman seeks 
to extend her charity to other peoplo’s 
dumb creatures also. And it was 9 woman 
who tried to meet the canine difficulty long 
ago. Mrs. Tealby originally established the 
Dogs’ Home, at Holloway, in 1860. But, 
owing to its growing usefulness, its removal 
to & more extensive area soon became 
necessary; and in 1872 the present ad- 
mirable site was secured, and its unique 
array of kennels erected, at a cost of 6.5001, 
It is interesting to note, by the way, that the 
33rd Annual Report is dedicated to the 
memory of “the late Mrs. Tealby, the 
foundress and unwearied benefactress” of 
the institution. 
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Her Majesty the Queen is the principal 
patron, and contributes 10/. annually to the 
Home, taking intelligent and sympathetic 
interest in its proceedings, as we shall have 
occasion to show. The list of patrons, in 
fact, is a fine one altogether, embracing a 
grand array of names, royal, noble, pro- 
fessional, and commercial. Much has been 
said in natural histories of canine intelli- 
genee, but it has been reserved for the 
report already named to transcend them all. 
Those Battersea dogs have secured an 
amount of influential patronage that any 
society mightenvy. ‘They have unanimously 
elected the Duke of Portland as president, 
and have sustained the hands of his grace 
by the further and cordial election of thirteen 
vice-presidents, including three nobles, two 
bishops, to say nothing of distinguished 
generals, colonels, etc, and the eminent 
physician, Sir Benjamin W. Richardson. 
The dogs had their reasons for this last 
appointment, as will be seen. They have 
also trustees to guard their interests ; 
bankers and solicitors, lest there should be any 
bone of contention; an architect, an auditor, 
and an honorary inspecting veterinary 
surgeon. Happy dogs! They have also 
a strong council and committee to manage 
their everyday affairs, of which half the 
members are ladies. Sly dogs! They have 
further evinced their intelligence by pressing 
into every office Sir George Samuel Measom, 
J.P. He is donor; he is vice-president ; he 
is trustee; he is councillor; he is committee- 
man; he is treasurer; he is chairman; and 
I know not what besides. Sagacious dogs ! 
Nor have they forgotten to provide a reading 
room for the keepers. Grateful dogs! 

Last, but not least, they have unani- 


mously appointed a resident secretary, Mr. 
H. J. Ward, in the place of the late and 
lamented Mr. Matthias Colam. A great deal 
depends on this official. He is there when 
dukes and bishops, lords and ladies, are not 
available. He is dignified, alert and cour- 
teous, enthusiastic as to his mission, vivid 
and picturesque in his reports, and he enjoys 
the full contidence of all the dogs in the 
place. 

A fine bird’s-eye view of the Home may 
be obtained as you alight upon the elevated 
platform of the L. C. & D. R. station at 
Battersea Park Road. And, if you are 
about to visit the institution, the dogs 
divine your secret instantly and send up a 
chorus of welcome and approval. Visitors are 
admitted from ten to four in winter, and ten 
to six in summer. But the dogs have given 
notice that the place is “entirely closed on 
Sundays.” On this point they are at once 
dogmatic and inexorable. Sensible dogs! 
(Could Dr. Watts have foreseen this, he 
would have made his well-known reference 
more approving and kindly. “To bark and 
bite’? by no means exhausts the canine 
programme.) The reader may be interested 
to know that 53,126 persons availed them- 
selves of the privilege of visiting the Home 
last year. The dogs appeal to these by 
placing money-boxes on the walls of the 
premises. I asked one sly-looking retriever 
how it worked. He winked, and breathed con- 
fidentially in my ear that the 53,126 persons 
had left in the boxes 761. 1s. 6d. If you 

Tl. 1s. 6d. 
put the figures thus, 53,126 
to afraction so terribly “ vulgar ”’ that I will 
not pursue it further. The doggie, however, 
was hopeful. He had not lost his faith in 


, it amounts 


human nature. He had “a plan in con- 
templation ’’ which he was sure would im 
prove the funds in future. Several dogs told 
me that the income “is very precarious,” 
and that the institution is ‘ absolutely unen- 
dowed and has no subsidy or grant from any 
public body.” 

I found that the dogs could do more than 
go round with the hat. They have placed 
notice-boards on the walls as well as money- 
boxes. One of these boards I read carefully. 
It had been devised with much skill. It 
denounced yvivisection in particular and ex- 
perimentation in general, giving special 
emphasis to “ Hyperpyrexia”; with canine 
thoughtfulness for human readers, it was 
explained in brackets that this meant “ burn- 
ing.” A similar notice informed me that, 
while visitors can at all times buy dogs at 
nominal prices, yet the animals “ are never 
sold for the purpose of physiological, patho- 
logical, toxicological, or other experiments.” 
(These dogs think nothing of polysyllables ! ) 
It was also distinctly stated that no person 
could buy one of these dogs if he gave his 
address at a hospital (which may answer 
well enough for humans, but not for dogs), 
if he was a low-class dealer, or otherwise 
unsuitable for the proper custody of dogs. 
These precautions have been framed and 
devised after much experience and many 
councils, not only amongst the dogs them- 
selves, but in consultation with the patrons, 
presidents, trustees, solicitors, and friends of 
the institution. Some of these conferences 
were very memorable. Weight and solemnity 
attached itself to the utterances, since many 
dogs who addressed the meeting did so for 
the last time and within a few minutes of 
cremation. 

I need scarcely say that the institution is 
muck prized by our canine population, who 
look upon it with pardonable pride and 
satisfaction. In some cases, indeed, dogs 
prefer this Home to their own, and are only 
removed with difficulty by their friends, 
aided by an efficient police force. One dog 
actually returned to the Home twice, breaking 
away from every fond restraint. On his 
second return he brought several dogs with 
him, eager to share the benefits of the insti- 
tution. It is needless to say that cases of 
this description are respectfully and regret- 
fully declined, that more deserving appli- 
cants may find admission. 


HE 
TCATS| 


“*Go home? He'll be cremated first!"* 


Some cases it is impossible to decline. 
These are dogs that find their way to the 
famous institution that they may end their 
days in peace. They may be seen, almost 
every day, wending their way to Battersea, 
anxiously desiring to terminate a chequered 
carcer with a few days’ quiet ; to forzet their 
caresin Sir B. W. Richardson's famous lethal 
chamber; not to be buried like a dog, or 
rather like a human, but to pass away 
through the more aristocratic process of 
cremation, without the trouble of going to 
Woking ; to find some passing mention in the 
“ Annals of the Institution " ; and last, but not 
least, to receive kindly notice in the columns 
of this journal. 

Naturalists were wont to aiduce one or 
two “ well-authenticated instances ‘’ of dogs 
seeking to end their life by drowning. But 
this is a thing of the past, repulsive in detail. 
and now as obnoxious to the dogs as to 
Father Thames himself. 

They cremate three hun:lred dogs a week 
at Battersea. 

Prior to cremation the dogs are placed in a 
truck which runs into the lethal chamber. 
The gas is turned on. In three minutes all is 
over. The last bark, the last whine, the last 
growl has been uttered. The end 1s tranquil 
ani painless. As the truck comes out aain 
every dog wears a serene and placid expres- 
sion of countenance. The furnace door opens. 
The truck runs towards it. The load of 
extinct caninity passes into the fire. The 
door is closed. A faint wreath of smoke is- 
sues from the tall chimney. And in a short 
time nothing remains of the motley throny 
of noisy dogs, but a small heap of calcine:l 
bones —a very little heap indeed. 

This process far supersedes hanging, 
shooting, poisoning by prussic acid, and the 
like. This last, especially, was at once dan- 
gerous and demoralising to the operator. 
And the friends of the institution take pai- 
donable pride in the humane device of Sir 
Benjamin Ward Richardson, ¥.R.s., an old 
friend, I believe, of our “ B.O.P.”’ Editor. 

In passing round the premises I only found 
one discontented-looking dog —an old mastiff 
who turned his face to the wall with a sulky 
air, and whose eye was too malevolent for 
pen to describe or pencil to depict. In the 
next compartment was the happiest and most 
contented dog I eversaw. The place abounds 
with charming contrasts and pictures. 

It should be noted that unclaimed «kc 
kept three days —now increased to five. a 


0" London “ Robert ” on his beat, unarmed 

often even with a “ short picce of stick ” 
(as an eminent Fiench novelist contemptu- 
ously refers to the trusty baton), is an object 
of wonderment to every Continental visitor. 
For abroad it is considered absolutely 
necessary to his dignity that the custodian 
of the peace carries a flashing sword where- 
withal to impress his authority. In Germany 
the police constables are all ex-soldiers, who 
have reached the rank of non-commissioned 
officers. The length of service required for 
eligibility varies in the different States. In 
Prussia it is necessary for a man to have 
been at least nine years in the ranks and to 
produce the best papers from his commandant, 
ere he can hope to enter the police force. 
The Prussian Robert wears a dark-blue coat, 
cut after the German military style—a huge 
double-breaster. His trousers are black, 
with a blue stripe. His broad sword hangs 
ina leathern sheath at his side. The helmet 
is also of the army pattern, black polished 
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intervention of Her Majesty. If not claimed 
then, the lethal chamber does its work ; ex- 
cepting in the case of valuable dogs whose 
sale may benefit the funds. 

In spite of their approaching end, the 
dogs are noisy to the last. In one large 


compartment were scores of mongrel dogs 
holding a political meeting. The chairman 
Every speaker was 


could not keep order. 
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“ Sprats.”” On my expressing surprise, he 
nodded in the direction of a large board; then 
I discovered that he meant “ Spratt's Dog 
Biscuits "—as supplied to Her Majesty and 
the Prince of Wales!” They ought to be 
good! And no wonder the dogs thrive upon 
the diet. Meat is, however, supplied by 
doctor’s orders. So my informant told me. 
What a contrast after all the noise and 


Secretary visiting the Lady Boarders. 


howled down. The confusion was terrib’e. 
The question was unimportant, but the 
noise was deafening. So every dog must 
have his day, cutting capers only exceeded by 
human folly—all this with the recklessness 
of human beings on the brink of the grave. 
In one place two dogs were quarrelling over 
the fence like two human neighbours over 
the garden wall. 

Tn a quieter region I asked an old dog what 
the diet was. His answer was succinct: 


confusion to pass into the feline department! 
What a hush after the tumult! The cats 
too are always delighted to reccive visitors. 
How one of them ran up the wirework of her 
cage and purred as the Secretary scratched 
her poll. It was a pleasant picture—the 
Secretary’s affectionate little terrier, once 
rescued from a premature end, now at its 
master’s feet, renewing its welcome to the 
artist and the scribe. 
Micnagn Eastwoop. 


THE GERMAN POLICEMAN. 


leather with nickel spike and mountings. 
In winter Robert may, if he likes, don a 
brown fur collar in addition to his overcoat. 
In rainy weather he wears a thin mackintosh 
cloak with cape, very much more elegant than, 
if not so durable an article as, the cape so 
familiar to the Londoner. 

The Berlin force is that most esteemed in 
Germany. There aie somewhat over 3,000 
resident policemen in the town, and nearly 
500 more “half attached" men. The city 
proper is divided into eighty-two police dis- 
tricts, each being under an officer called a 
“lieutenant of police,” whose immediately 
superior officer is a captain. Next comes 
the colonel ; the supreme head of the whole 
department being the “Police President,” 
whose great red brick headquarters form one 
of the largest and most imposing buildings 
in the German capital. Each lieutenant has 
usually two what we should call sergeants 
under him, who together control twelve con- 
stables. Two detectives, carrying revolvers, 


are also attached to each district. The wage 
of the Berlin policeman, though not high 
according to English ideas, is reasonable, 
and the service is much sought. The country 
police, however, in some parts receive con- 
siderably lower pay, and have now and again 
attempted a quiet murmur of discontent — 
quiet, for “insubordination " is a fatal thing 
in the land of an autocratic emperor. 

In 1894 a very important change was 
introduced into the Berlin police system. 
Up till that date the policeman worked only 
from 6 a.w. till 10 p.m. Through the night 
the care of the town lay in the hands of 
Nachtwéchter (night watchmen), who, though 
working in connection with the district police, 
were under different control. They wore 
different uniform and carried heavier swords, 
and on some beats revolvers. Under the 
new regulations these night watchmen are 
abolished, and the night guardianship of the 
city is now given over to officials who, whilst 
wearing a distinctive uniform, are directly 
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controlled by the district lieutenant, and are 
chosen from amongst the day policemen. 

This innovation caused an immense amount 
of indignation at the time, the daily press 
being filled with letters of remonstrance, 
partly because the inhabitants had become ac- 
customed and attached to the watchmen who 
for years had remained always in control of 
the same streets, and partly also because of 
the shabby treatment meted out to the dis- 
placed men. For a few of them, it is true, the 
police authorities found work as messengers 
or the like in the district office, but the 
great majority, after many years of faithful 
service, were turned pensionless away. So 
indignant were the householders in many 
parts of the city that they subscribed testi- 
monials for the unlucky men ; and in some 
streets in the wealthier neighbourhoods the 
occupiers even raised a fund and appointed 
the rejected watchman to be their own private 
night guardian, refusing to deliver up their 
house keys to the newly appointed .night 
policeman. 

The plan of the night custodians of the 
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city carrying in a leather bag at the side the 
keys of all the houses in the beat, is a dis- 
tinctly convenient one for the forgetful 
townsman, who at midnight finds himself 
hopelessly keyless before his front door. 
The system indeed is a necessity in Berlin, 
where each “ house ” is really a large building 
containing three or even four ordinary houses, 
the street door of the passage leading to all 
of them in common being locked by the 
watchman at ten o'clock every night. The 
benighted inhabitant (and it is easy to be 
“benighted ” at this early hour) who has 
forgotten his key has only to hunt up the 
watchman of his street, when a small “ tip” 
effects a speedy entry. The night policeman 
is legally entitled to refuse to open for a less 
sum than a penny. 

The ordinary police constable is never 
referred to, as with us, as a “police officer,” 
but as a Schutzmann (guardian) or Polizei- 
beamter (police official). ‘ Police ofticer * 
in Germany denotes a commissioned officer-- 
from lieutenant upwards. These latter are 
gentlemen by birth and education, and are 


elected from amongst the military officers. 
They are frequently those who, finding 
themselves no longer in a position to keep 
up the high and extremely expensive style 
of living demanded of a German military 
officer by society, resign their army com- 
mission and seek an appointment in the 
police. The expenses in the latter are less 
than in the army, but an officer of police 
has theoretically, if not practically, the same 
social standing as an officer in the army; 
that is, by resigning from the military he 
does not lose his rank, but only exchanges 
it for an equal one in the police. Officers, 
military and police as well as naval, mutually 
salute each other in the street. The uniform 
of the police officer is pale blue with silver 
facings; his black trousers fit tight to the 
leg; a broad flat blue cap of the military 
pattern (on active duty, a helmet) adorns his 
head ; at his side hangs a long thin sword. 
The “innocent abroad” would certainly take 
him for an officer of the army—and in truth 
the German police force is scarce else than 
a regiment of soldiers. 


——- er a ca ——__—_— 


«Tver bin held up?” asked the large man 
with the big moustache. 

“No, sir,” replied the little man with the 
superlativély dirty hands, and he yawned ex- 
pansively. 

“Wal, I hev,” rejoined the big man, “ and 
a precious fool I felt when it was all over, bet 
yer life. It was this way. We was a party 
of six, travellin’ in a coach, d'ye see, in 
Wyoming. The sun was jest settin’, and we 
was tired with a long journey over a rough 
road. Some of us, I guess, was deep in 
thought ; some was already beginnin’ to 
snore pretty melojus. All at once, at about 
the loneliest spot in all creation, the coach 
stopped, the driver appeared at the door, and 
behind him was a man on horseback, with a 
six-shooter in each hand, covering the lot of 
us. 

“* Sorry to disturb you, gentlemen,’ said 
the man on the horse, very politely, ‘but 
hold up yer hands, and git out.’ 

“We was fairly caught. We could not 
help ourselves. So out we all got, and stood 
in a row, meekly holdin’ up our hands, and 
sayin’ things under our breath. Wal, sir, 
there we stood, lookin’ very foolish, while 
the driver of the coach relieved us of every- 
thing that was worth takin’, and put it ina 
bag, which the man on the horse had thought- 
fully provided. When he had got all that 
was to be had, he handed the bag to the man 
on horseback, who wished us all a very 
polite good night, and rode off like the wind. 
As we got aboard that coach again, all much 
lighter than when we got off, I tell you we 
did feel a nice lot of idiots at givin’ in to 
one man like that. But what else could we 
do? If one of us had even winked he would 
have had a bullet through the head, and, 
after all, it was better to lose our money 
than our lives. The driver of the coach told 
us afterwards that he was very sorry for 
what had happened, and I guess he was, 
sir, for he'd bin cleaned out like the rest of 
us.”” 

This tale did not seem to impress the little 
man very much—such histories were, I ex- 
pect, no novelty for him; but it had a very 
special interest for myself. 

“They hold up trains sometimes, don’t 
they?” I asked the big man. 

“I guess they do,” he replied laconically. 

This was poor comfort for me. 

“No train ain’t never bin held up on this 


“HELD UP.” 


rowte (route),”” put in the nigger porter from 
the tourist car, who had been an interested 
listener. 

“That’s what you say.” replied the big 

an, and thereupon shut his eyes, and curled 

‘imself up for a sleep. 

We were in a smoking car, attached to a 
through train from Chicago to California. 
It was the ordinary “ smoker,” free to every- 
body on the train. I could not afford to 
travel in the lordly Pullman car, and was, in 
fact, “ going tourist,” which, with a very big 
difference, answers to travelling second-class 
in England. I had already been two days 
and two nights on the road, with nothing to 
break the monotony but meals, stoppages at 
wayside stations, and chance conversations 
with my fellow-passengers, either in the 
tourist or smoking car. 

I had taken a particular interest in the 
conversation I have just recorded, because 
my friends, when bidding me good-bye in 
New York, had assured me, whether in joke 
or in earnest I could hardly tell, that I 
should probably get “ held up ” when once I 
had passed beyond the confines of compara- 
tive civilisation. At the present moment, I 
am bound to say, we were speeding through 
a desolate tract of country, where anyone 
with a taste for solitude could have enjoyed 
himeelf to the top of his bent. I knew, of 
course, that one might travel across the great 
American continent fifty times without any- 
thing happening; but it was an undoubted 
fact that trains were sometimes “ held up,” 
and it was quite within the range of probabi- 
lity that I might be subjected to that distress- 
ing experience. 

I lay awake a good deal that night in my 
uncomfortable little berth in the tourist tar, 
starting at every noise. It was not that I 
had any especial fear; but I was a young 
fellow, fresh from England, and quite unused 
to these wild, desolate stretches of Western 
America. It is true I had not much to lose; 
but it would have been highly inconvenient 
to lose even that little, far away from home 
and friends. I fell asleep at last, however, 
and when I woke up next morning, and took 
in a deep breath of the delicious prairie air, 
my fears of the night before were clean for- 
gotten. 

All that day we rolled along, the country 
growing more and more desoiate, and the 
rare towns—I beg pardon, “cities »—more 


and more elementary. The only book I had 
brought with me I had long since read 
through, and I knew the advertisements on 
the cover by heart. I had not seen a news- 
paper for days, and the busy world was 
beginning to seem like something belonging 
to a far-distant past. Towards evening, we 
stopped at what was for these regions a fairly 
considerable “ city,” and after leaving there, 
as I felt tired and sleepy, I asked the negro 
porter to make up my bed early, and I was 
soon dreaming of dear old England. 

In the middle of the night I awoke with 
start, unconscious for the moment where I 
was, and bringing my head into violent and 
painful contact with the upper berth. The 
train had stopped, there was a confused mur- 
mur of voices, and somebody was moving 
about in the narrow corridor between the 
rows of berths. 

I was just on the point of looking out to 
see what was the matter, when my curtain 
was drawn violently back, and a hoarse, 
rough voice cried out in stern and peremptory 
tones : 

“Git out of that, and hold up your hands.” 

The long-expected had happened at last. 
I was in for a genuine adventure. 

I did as directed, although there was no 
necessity for me to hold up my hands, for I 
carried no weapon. 

As my eyes grew used to the unaccustomed 
light, I saw that I was “covered” by the 
pistol of a fierce-looking ruffian, with a very 
broad-brimmed hat, pulled down over his 
eyes; that another ruftian, equally fierce, had 
a revolver in either hand ready to shoot down 
anyone who might venture to interfere; and 
that between them was a third person, who 
looked suspiciously like one of the train men. 
The latter—who seemed to be a sulky and 
unwilling assistant—was holding out a pair 
of over-alls (coarse blue cotton trousers), the 
bottoms of which were sewn or tied together, 
and so served as receptacles for the stolen 
property. The first robber turned over my 
bed with a rapid and practised hand, threw 
my pillow on to the floor, turned up my boots, 
which were under the berth, looked into the 
lining of my hat, and ransacked all the 
pockets of my clothes. His search was 
rewarded by finding a silver watch with a 
cheap chain, a five-dollar bill, a silver dollar, 
a dime or two, and a few “ nickels ” (five-cent 
pieces). These he threw into the legs of the 
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over-alls. Then he turned his attention to the 
upper berth, which, as it was unoccupied, I 
had used as a sort of cupboard for my over- 
coat and travelling bag. In the pockets of 
the coat he found only an old pair of gloves, 
which he flung disdainfully back with the 
coat, which was as old and as shabby as 
the gloves. The bag yielded only a few 
toilet necessaries, for which he had obviously 
no use. 

“ Not much here, I guess,” he growled, and 
moved on to the next berth, previously 
ordering me back to bed, and threatening 
that if I moved an eyebrow or so much as 
sneezed, he or his companion would put a 
bullet through me. As I felt convinced that 
he would, in case of necessity, be as good as 
his word, I crept back into my berth, where 
I lay as best I could, amidst the disordered 
bedding and my scattered clothing, wondering 
in a dazed sort of way whether I was really 
awake or dreaming. 

The robbers continued their quest amid 
shrieks from the women and curses from the 
men passengers. One of the latter, who, I 
could hear, refused to give up anything, was 
knocked on the head, and fell, apparently 
senseless, to the floor. I did not dare to look 
out of my berth to see if it were really so. 

The scoundrels had, as limagined, reached 
almost the end of the car, when I heard 
8 pistol-shot, followed by another shot and a 
heavy fall. The man who had been holding 


* the over-alls fled past me through the train, 


groaning and limping. The third robber had 
evidently turned and faced the unknown 
assailant. There were more shots, a violent 
struggle on the platform between the tourist 
and the smoking cars, and then a heavy thud 
on the railroad track. I raised the window 
by the side of my berth, and saw by the 
bright moonlight a hatless man rushing 
over the prairie. Suddenly, as I looked, he 
threw up his hands, and fell headlong to the 
ground. A well-directed shot from the 
smoking car had either killed or wounded him. 

I was now too excited to stay where I was 
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and, hastily pulling on some of my clothes, I 
rushed out of the car, nearly falling over the 
body of the robber still lying prostrate in the 
corridor, and joined others in raising the man 
on the track. It was my friend with the big 
moustache. He was not particularly hurt, 
only stunned, and soon came to. 

Everybody was talking at once, and every- 
body wanted to know how the whole thing 
had happened. 

“ Wal,” said the man with the big mous- 
tache, calmly flicking the dust from the 
track from off his clothes, “ye see it was 
this way. We took a couple of tough-looking 
fellows aboard atour last stop, and something 
about them—lI can’t say exactly what— made 
me suspicious. They seated themselves near 
me in the smokin’ car. I kep’ my eye on 
them pretty close; but after a time I guess 
I got tired and fell asleep, and it was not 
until the train stopped that I woke up with 
a sudden start. Then I kinder guessed what 
had happened. I made my way out of the 
smokin’ car, and looked through into the 
tourist car. There I saw my friends at work. 
I fired at once, and only just in time, for one 
of ’em had seen me, and fired as he fell. 
The rest you know.” 

It was the little man with the dirty hands 
who had shot the man flying across the 
prairie. He had woke up suddenly, had 
looked out of window, and seeing a man 
running away, had, with the true instinct of 
the Western man, and without staying to 
consider consequences, fired straight at him. 

The robber shot in the car was dead- 
The man who had escaped to the prairie was 
never found. He must have been wounded 
only, and had in the confusion limped 
away. 

It seemed that the robbers had made their 
way quickly and silently from the smoking 
car to the engine; had ordered the driver, at 
the pistol’s point, to stop the train; had se- 
cured him, and had compelled the fireman 
to come with them, and assist in rifling the 
train. Their original object had been the 


robbery of the express car, which was known 
to contain valuables; but in this they were 
foiled, as the express messenger did not know 
the “ combination” by which the safe in the 
express car could be opened. They had then 
turned their attention to the passengers, and 
had already collected a fair amount of 
jewellery apd money, when their career was 
brought to such a sudden and tragic stop. 

I must confess that I myself felt sick and 
ill at being brought into such swift and awfal 
contact with violence and death; but there 
was very little excitement on the train. The 
body of the dead robber was removed to a 
baggage van ;‘the scared fireman, who had 
been slightly wounded in the leg, returned 
to his duties ; and the train went on again. 

I did not sleep any more that night, and 
was thankful when the morning came. 

Next day, after a rough sort of inquiry had 
been held at our next important stopping 
place into the previous night's occurrences, 
the stolen property was restored to its right- 
ful owners, and the body of the dead robber 
was removed from the train. 

I myself gave a rapid account of the 
matter to a newspaper reporter who boarded 
the train, and left with him my address, 
begging him to forward me a copy of his 
paper. I have that Far-Western sheet still 
by me. I need not say that I did not tell to 
the reporter a tithe of all that is attributed 
to me. In fact, the few humble details that 
I supplied had been swamped in a glowing 
description that I found it hard to recognise. 

Perhaps I should state that I was careful 
to recover the old pair of gloves which the 
train-robber had so disdainfully thrown 
down. Those gloves were peculiarly precious 
to me, for, not knowing what might happen, 
and with my friends’ warning ringing in my 
ears, I had, soon after leaving New York, 
cunningly secreted in the end of one of the 
fingers of each dilapidated glove a fifty-dollar 
bill. It was perhaps a homely and simple— 
nay, @ hazardous device, but, like Mercutio’s 
wound, it had “served.” 
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vt is o brilliant summer's day in the 
Mediterranean, and in one of the numer- 
ous fine harbours of the Greek islands cf 
the Levant are anchored some fourteen or 
fifteen ships of the British Mediterranean 
Fleet. They are anchored in two parallel 
lines, and on board each ship everyone is 
full of excitement and activity. It is the 
first day of the annual Fleet Regatta, and 
between the two lines of vessels boats of all 
descriptions, large and small, will be racing 
all day, for prizes given by officers, and for 
the honour and glory of their respective 
ships. 

Early in the morning, steamboats are 
despatched from the flagship to lay out 
buoys to mark the course, and a small 
“dingy ” with two men in her is placed at 
the end of the course farthest from the 
flagship, which has to be rounded by the 
Tacing boats, so that each race begins and 
ends at the same place—between the flagship 
and the opposite ship in the other line. 
About half-past eight in the morning every 
one ison deck eager for the fray (all work 
ig suspended), and presently two flags are 
run up to the flagship’s masthead, the signal 
for the boats taking part in the first race to 
place themselves in line for the start. Soon 
they are all in position, and every man has 
his oar poised and his muscles strained, 
waiting for the signal to start. Bang! goes 


A NAVAL FLEET REGATTA. 
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a gun from tke flagship, and at once like a 
flash every oar touches the water, and the 
coxswains, holding the tiller in one hand, 
lean forward and raise shouts of encourage- 
ment to their crews, emphasising each 
stroke with weird war-cries, such as “‘ Heave 
on her, boys!” “ Up with her, up! up!” 
“Shake her up!” etc., and perhaps paying 
more attention to the pulling than to steering 
the boat straight. 

As the race passes each ship there are 
frantic cheers raised for their own boat by 
the men who crowd the decks, until the boats 
have passed beyond the lines and settled 
down to get round the mark-boat. Here 
there is a struggle between the leaders to 
get close to the mark and make the circle 
round as short as possible, and often oars 
have to be “ tossed” to avoid fouling, while 
the yells of the coxswains can be heard in 
the shjps half a mile away. 

Back come the boats, now considerably 
scattered, three or four of the leaders close 
together and making greater efforts as the 
cheers from the fleet reach them. Now 
they are abreast of the ships again, the 
cheers are redoubled, the shouts of the cox- 
swains grow more fierce, the leading boat 
makes @ final spurt, and as it crosses the 
winning line a flash and a roar come from 
a gun in the flagship; the winners toss their 
oars and are towed back to their own vessel, 


where an enthusiastic mob of bluejackets 
rushes down the gangway ladder and carries 
them shoulder high inboard to the tune of 
“See the conquering hero comes” from 
the band. Before the excitement has sub- 
sided a second race has started, and everyone 
rushes to the side to cheer again. 

There is an interval of an hour in the 
middle of the day for lunch and dinner, and 
the programme is varied by the officers’ race, 
rowed in gigs. “Favourite” boats are 
watched very eagerly, and followed round the 
course by steamboats filled with their ad- 
wirers, who keep up the shrieks of encour- 
agement all the way. 

The next variation is the Maltese bum- 
boats’ race, the progress of which turns the 
cheers into laughter, for the Maltese don’t 
go in for style—the men in the bow push 
and those in the stern pull their oars, and 
there is no coxswain, the oarsmen making 
up for him by hurling shouts of defiance at 
each other. Now and then boats which fall 
behind and have no chance of winning go in 
for deliberately ramming each other. 

As the evening gets on funny men in come 
of the ships go afloat in the copper-punt (a 
small raft used for painting and cleaning the 
ship’s side), which they rig with three masts 
in imitation of a ship, and propel with fire 
shovels, splashing each other and falling 
overboard, to the great delight of their ship- 


mates. The copper-punt probably has a 
huge mock ensign floating over the stern 
inscribed ‘‘ H.M.S. Stick-in-the-Mud.” 

The last race of the day is for all comers 
—any boat, any number of oars or men. 
About half a dozen boats enter with the in- 
tention of racing, and about fifty with the in- 
tention of playing the fool as much as 
possible. The launch—the biggest boat in the 
ship, pulling sixteen oars—is crowded with 
as many men as it will hold, and steered bya 
wag in a cocked hat and imitation admiral’s 
uniform; the band is in the sternsheets, 
and the ship’s pet animal in the bow; and 
the boat goes round the course with the 
band playing comic songs as loudly as pos- 
sible, and the crew joining heartily in the 
* ooalbox ” (chorus). 

At about six p... the races are over, and in 
the evening every ship is enlivened by a 
crowd of visitors, and “ chummy ships ” give 
dinners to each other. Next day a hundred 
pounds or more is distributed in prizes, and 
for a week afterwards patriotic ships give con- 
certs in the evening, which generally finish 
up in the small hours. Then the fleet gets 
up anchor and makes for another island, and 
the excitement of the regatta week is drowned 
in the monotony of steam tactics and 
squadron evolutions. 


—}8 oo —— 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


FEBRUARY. 
By Dr. Gorpon Stases, R.N. 


“ February fills the dyke 
Either with black or white.” 


“pyr” in Scotch is a stone wall or fence. In 

England it means a ditch. The* black or white” 
means snow or mud. But we may have many fine 
days in February, and beys who love their will 
take advantage of every dry hour to exercise them out 
of doors. And they will, by 80 doing, lay in a store of 
health for themselves. 

Tae Pourtry Ruy.—I fear it is too often a mis- 
nomer to call ita run. I know for certain that fowls 
in towns are often kept in the most wretchel dens and 
back-yanis, inches deep in black and grimy mud. Poor 
drooping-tailed eczematous binis! How can you ex- 
pect eggs from such as these? Listen to their low 
mournfal talk—for talk it is—as they huddle together 
in a corner, while falls the pitileas, pelting rain. It is 
not only useless, but cruel, to keep fowls thus, 

It is a great mistake, in keeping fowls, to permit 
promiscuous breeding. The breedis—say at a farm or 
inn yard, the only places where fowls thrive—should 
be kept separate ; but you may, of course, have crosses 
for eggs and flesb. 

In two articles on fowls I am now preparing for 
these columns at the request of our Editor, I give 
many hints to young breeders that I trust they will 
lay to heart. Well, now clear out your run by weeding 
‘away useless birds. These you can pen up in the dark, 
and feed very often. They will cat when you go in 
with a light. Boiled rice with a little treacle ; mashed 
potatoes with flour and minced suet, etc. See now 
that every part of fowl-Louse and rin is clean and 
perfect. he dust-bath must be kept very dry, and the 
water-lishes clean and well-filled, Don’ low them 
to freeze. 

Tue Prurox Lort.—If you are new to this faney, 
and want to build, I tink you might try ay at 
a garden pigeonry. If you have a rich au yo 
uncle, cade you have any diplomacy about you, I have 
no donbt you may be able to get help from him: Boys 
who don’t possess wealthy uncles must turn Robinson 
Crueoes antl build the best way they can. Rusticity is 
a charm rather than otherwise. 

Don't think of mating your pigeons till the fine 
weather comes. Certainly not before the end of the 
month. Weed out the loft, keeping only the birds that 
are going to be of service to you. Goin fora thorough 
cleaning and scraping and Washing and disinfecting 
of the whole loft. Turn the birds into some other place 
while you do so. Sanitas isa safe and exccllent disin- 
fectant. 

But remember that fresh air, dryness, and sunshine 
are Nature's own disinfectants. 

Tue Aviary.—St. Valentine never kept binds, I'll go 
bound for that, else he would have placed his day a 
litde farther forward than Feb 14, According 
to the old Kalendar, this really is the firet month of 
spring you know, and so it should be, for trees begin to 
bud nod birds to sing. 

Our canaries, however, are not like rooks and crows 
that bave eggs in the end of January at times, for they 

are really foreign birds, and must not be mated this 
month at all. If you do pair too early, you can only 
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expect weakness and debility both in the parents and the 
youngzters, 20 just continue to keep your birdies cosy. 


Tue Rapsrrny.—Fe {sas geod a month asany 
other to begin keeping rabbite. If I were asked how 
one should begin, I should answer, By getting a book, 
or reading up papers in back volumes of the “ B.O.P.," 
where many thoroughly practical illustrated articles 
bave from to time appeared. Head well up about 
all the commoner breeds, for with these you must gain 
your first experience. Read up too as to the making of 

atches. This is a capital and healthful pastime, and 
you can certainly make them more cheaply than you 
can purchase. 

Grain and roots and green food (not wet), and some 
hay, form the principal food of rabbits. But you must 
bel well and keep the bunnies exceedingly dry and 
clean, else you can expect no suocess, 


Tak KENNV1,—Take your dog out as often as pos- 
sible, and give hima good run, Unless well-used to the 
water, keep him away from it at this trying season. 
Anyhow, if he gets wet, dry him well down with a rough 
towel before you let him indoors, Avoid as far as pus- 
sible the cruelty of the chain. 


Tue GARDEN.—There is little to be done this month, 
except trimming trees and hedges when the frost in not 
too hard, mulching rose-trees, nailing up and tidying 
fruit-trees, putting in broad ‘beans, and kail or cab- 
bage, and keeping borders and walks beautifully clean 
und fresh, 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 423. 
Br A. W. Gativzky and H. FP. L. Mever. 


BLACK. | 


; : 3 J 
| Se a Yy i} 


c t £28 


TT Tuy T=17 pieces 
White to play and mate in four (4) ree 

This is the problem to which we referred 
in our issue of August 25, 1894, that it took 
five years, from 1889 to 1894, to compose 
and complete, and it contains one of the 
finest ideas in chess. Indeed, such combina- 
tions have never occurred in games, and this 
is a new proof that the amusements in 
problems are more delightful than those in 
games. A special beauty in this stratagem 
is, that a transposition of the first and second 
moves is prevented in a remarkable manner. 


One of the most beautiful games at the 
Hastings Tournament, in August last, was 
the following, between H. N. Pillsbury and 
S. Tarrasch : Move 12, P—Q R 3, is an attack 
on the Q's side, but White resolves on an 
attack on the K's side. Move 18, Bx Kt, 
produced a dangerous passed Pawn, and 
White cramps the Black forces at moves 21, 
30, etc., and decides the game with his fine 
moves 44 and 45. 


Queen’s Gamprt Decuinep. 


White. Back. 
Pillsbury. Dr. Tarrasch, 
1, P—Q4 P—Q4 
2, P_QB4 P-K3 
3. Kt-QB3 L.-KB3 
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Wmrr. Biack. 
Pillsbury. Dr. Tarrasch. 
4. B-KEt 5 B-K2 
5. Kt—K Bi Q Kt—Q2 
6. R—B sq Castles 
7. P—K3 P—QEt3 
8 PxP P.P 
9. B—Q3 B-Kt2 
10. Castles P—B4 
11. R—K sq P—B5 
12. B—Kt sq P-QR3 
13. Kt—-K 5 P-Kt4 
14. P—KB4 R—K sq 
15. Q—K B3 Kt—B sq 
16. Kt-K2 Kt-K 5 
17. BxB RxB 
18. Bx Kt PxB 
19. Q—Kt 3 P-KB3 
20. Kt—Kt4 K-—R sq 
21. P—B5 Q-Q2 
22. R—B sq R—-Q sq 
23. R-B4 Q-Q3 
24. Q—R4 QR-K sq 
26. Kt—kt3 B—Q4 
26. Kt-B 2 Q-B3 
27. QR--KB sq P_Kt5 
28. Kt—K 2 Q-R5 
29. Kt-Kt 4 Kt-Q2 
30. R (B4)—B2 K- Ktsq 
31. Kt—Q B sq P—B6 
82. PQ Kt3 Q—B3 
33. P-K R3 P-QR4 
34. Kt—R 2 P—R5 
35. P—Kt 4 PxP 
36. PxP R—QRsq 
37. P—Kt 5 R—R6 
38. Kt—Kt 4 BxP 
39. R—K Kt 2 K—R sq 
40. PxP PxP 
41. KtxB Rx Kt 
42. Kt-R6 R-Kt2 
43. RxR KxR 
44. Q—Kt 3 (ch.) Kx Kt 
45. K—R sq Q-Q4 
46. R—K Kt sq QxBP 
47. Q—R 4 (ch.) Q-—R4 
48. Q—B 4 (ch.) Q-Kt4 
49. RxQ PxR 
50. Q—Q 6 (ch.) K—R4 
51. Qx Kt P-B7 


. Qx RP, mate. 

The prize-winners at Hastings were H. N. 
Pillsbury, M. I. Tschigorin, E. Lasker, 8. 
Tarrasch, W. Steinitz, E. Schiffers, R. Teich- 
mann, and C. von Bardeleben. 


Solutions.—No. 418. 1,R-QR 6,P—K 3 
(ora). 2,K—Q2,P—K4. 3, K-—B 3, P— 
K5. 4,P—Q4,P—K6. 5, Kt—B 6 mate. 
(a) P—K 4. 2,R—Q Kt6,P—K 5. 3,Px 
P(ch.), K-B 5. 4,K—Q 2, K-Q 5. 5,R 
—Kt 4, mate. 

No. 419. 1, B—R 8, and 2, Q or Kt mates. 

No. 420. 1, Kt—-Q 4, K—Kt 56. 2,Q—R5 
(ch.), and 8, Kt mates. If B—B 7, 2, Qx 
QP. 

No, 421. 1, P—B 4, and 2, Q mates. 

No. 422. 1, Q—Kt 4, B—Kt 2 (or a). 2, 
B—B sq. (ch.). B—Q 4. 8, P--B 4 (ch.), 
PxP(ch.). 4, K--B2, ete. (a) B--R3. 2, 
B—B 6 (ch.), B—Kt 4. 8, Kt—B sq., Px B. 
4, Kt—Q 2, ete. 


New Reaprr.—1. Marion Crawford isa man, 2. We 
have had several articles on the subject, and will re- 
turn to it. It is too long an affair for this column. 


J. L. AuLwonx.—You can buy the eggs at most of the 
‘naturalists’ shops, such as Cooke's, Meek's, Watkins 
& Doneaster's, Russell's, ete, whose addresses we 
have frequently given ; but there is no market for the 


©. P. B. (Newport). —You can get the parts of our 
“Tndoor Games” by ordering them from a local 
bookseller or newsagent, when they will cost. you 
sixpence each. You can also have them sent direct 
from 56 Paternoster Row, but then you must prepay 
the postage. 

¥. C.—The paint is mixed with varnish and the brushes 
‘are sables. The smoothness is due to having the 
colour well ground and putting it on carefully. 
Davidson's “ Painting and Sign Writing” might help 
you ; it is published by Lockwood & Co. 


Prmrtrs (T. Atkins).—More often than not these 
denote a weakly state of body and watery condition 
‘of the blood. They sometimes last for years in the 
young, leaving a young man when he gets out of his 
teens.’ Try cod-liver oil with Kepler's extract of 
malt, and ten drops of tincture of iron in water after 
every meal. Live well and take the morning tub. 


Byesicur (J. E. K.).—You must have your eyes 
examined by @ medical man or surgeon, and tle 
sooner the better. 


Axxtovs, and many others, must pluck up courage and 
consult a doctor. The habits named are not only 
prejudicial to health, but may lead directly or indi- 
rectly to death or madness, We do not put it a bit 
too strong. 


THe Batu (Athlete)—Certainly. The cold tub first, 
then the rough toweling, and ten minutes after this 
the dumb-bells, followed by a short walk and break- 
fast. Drink very little fluid, and none till you have 
finished the solids. 


Navy AND SMOKING (L. H, 1.).—Yes, smoking weakens 
all the body. Write to Whitehall for instructions, or 
present yourself on board any flagship, The exami- 
hation is a medical one. Your health and strength 
must be Al. 

SMOKING, ETC. (FI. E. Dyer).—Smoking most injurious 
to growing lads. 

Ham Wasu (H. Robinson).—No, use it about once a 
week. 

Rounp Back (L Lloyd).—Too old now, the bones are 
set. 

Parnots (Edwin E.).—The grey with red tails are 
‘ahead of all other breeds, but do not buy a cheap 
youngone. Such birds mostly die of blood-poisoning. 


Bar Np Duwp-Brurs (Three Years’ Reader).—Bath 
all winter ; it will prevent colds, Dumb-bells in the 
morning and afternoon on an empty stomach. 
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Weax Wrist (Madeline McK.).—Bind it up. Cold- 


water douche. Perfect rest-if possible. 


Trarpinc Picroxs (G. 8. D. 
against cruelty. 


TmeEp oF Lire (Les Misérables).—Don't talk so, you 

silly sixteen-year-old. You'll get rid of all your 
nervousness when a little older. Adopt some fancy 
that will keep your mind constantly employed. No 
medicine. The bath, good food, and fresh air night 
and day. 


ANoTHER oF THE SAME (Miserable Boy).—No, you 
won't commit suicide. Readers of the “ B.O.P." 
never do, But, as you had such an accident to the 
head, we advise you to put yourself in the hands of a 
good doctor, who will give you medicine to still the 
nerves till good health comes again. 


Eye-TooTH (Roman).—No, stupid, the tecth have 
nothing to do with the eyesight. 


Ranwrrs (Punch).—Begin, Katie, with lops, and when 

have gained experience try the fancy breeds. 

‘ou may buy through the coliamns of “Exchange 
and Mart.” Get a book and study that. 


Sincine Canary (Canary).—“ Feathered World " news- 
paper. Any bookstall. 
DEVELOPING THE Mvuscies (Bashful One),—You are 


perhaps cycling too much, Try dumb-bells and 
walking. Cold tub every morning. 


).—We are dead set 


P 


Pres (Jim).—Generally the liver is out of order. Try 
to live « healthier life. Hazeline is a good applica- 
tion by day, and Homocea at night. 


Coystiration (Furens).—Yon are wrong in taking 
medicine constantly. Better consult a doctor, as we 
do not know the cause. 


Fat IN Fack (L. E. R.).—Take no starehy food of any 
kind, no sugar or butter, and abundance of exercise. 


Wants, ere, (Heart),—1. As they are on the face ani 
may be moles though you say, warts, better let a 
doctor see them. 2. You can only learn to spell by 
tue study and reading. ‘The English language 1s 
queer, to say the least of it. 


VENTILATION OF BEDROOM (Ventilation).—Awful ! 
‘Are you tired of life? But yours cannot be living, 
only lingering. 

Oars Inu (A. F. B.).—We are allowed to be clever, but 
can't seo through a milestone. How can anyone 
Preeeribe for cat or dog without knowing his normal 

feeding and treatment ? 


Woutp-be Earty Riser (——). 1. Go to bed early 
after a light supper. 2 You'll never be tall. 3. 
Chilblain. Try opodeldoe with one part to two of 
tincture of iodine. Don’t gonearafire. Take plenty 
of exercise. Prevention is better than cure. 


Passive BLoop (Weak).—No, not dangerous. Stick to 
_ your doetor aud do all he tells you, 
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A STORY OF THE BRINE AND THE BREEZE. 
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CHAPTER XI.—MORGAN’S GENIUS AS A 


BD sae and his merry men contin 
earomusals for fifteen da: 

prisoners to cause them to divulge the secrets 

their hidden gold. 


“* He had to walk the plank.” 


2X4 


“Meanwhile, the numbers of the un- 
buried dead, decaying and sweltering 
under a tropical sun, caused a pestilence 
to break out among Morgan’s men. 

“Something must be done, and that 
right speedily. Now, many of the richest 
merchants of Puerto Velo, owing to the un- 
healthiness of its climate. lived in Panama, 
on the Pacific coast. To them Morgan 
sent messengers, threatening to lay Puerto 
Velo in ashes if a certain large sum was 
not paid for its ransom. 

“ But the Governor of Panama had 
raised @ strong force, and commenced to 
march upon Puerto Velo, hoping to cut off 
Morgan's retreat, and bring him to 
account for his terrible crimes. If, 
however, Morgan was a good sailor, he 
was also a wise general. With a deter- 
mined band of followers, after putting the 
town in a good state of defence, he set out 
to meet the governor, and laid wait for hira 
in a narrow defile. 

“It could not be supposed that a wretch 
like Morgan possessed any soul for the 
beautiful, neither he nor the band of 
bloodthirsty scoundrels that formed his 
little army, else, while waiting for the 
Spaniards to turn up, they must have 
been struck with the loveliness of their 
surroundings. The defile was richly 
adorned with a tanglement of flowery 
shrub and tree, from which depended, in 
all the wantonness of tropical Inxuri- 
ance, creepers and trailing flora of every 
shape and hue. ‘The sky above was 
without a cloud, the everlasting silence 
broken for a time only by the monotonous 
hum of insect life, the sweet, sad song of 
bright-winged birds, and the amorous 
croodle of dove and pigeon. 

“ Morgan places his men in ambush to 
the best advantage, and ere long some- 
thing else save the song of birds breaks 
in upon the forest stillness. 

“The Spaniards are coming ! 

“Morgan can hear them from afar. 

“ And soon see them too. Their banners 
are waving, their voices raised in noisy 
chatter. ‘They suspect nothing. They 
believe an easy victory will be theirs; that 
Morgan, in fancied security behind the 
walls, will have no men to spare to guard 
his ships, while they, numbering seven 
hundred, are invincible. 

“Oh, little do they know Morgan! 

“ They are now in the defile. 

“Hark! Suddenly every rock and bush 
seems to belch forth fire upon their 
devoted heads. In vain they try to rally. 
All is confusion. If they fire, they hit 
nothing. There is nothing, no one visible. 
Then they turn and pell-mv ll seek shelter 
in flight, leaving scores of dead and 
wounded behind them. 

“Morgan and his men descend and 
pistol every wounded man. 

“And the carrion birds of the forest 
have a ghastly feast ! 

“Then the pirates return citywards. 

“But the pestilence raged everywhere 
now. 

“ After many communications had passed 
between Morgan and the proud Governor 
of Panama, the pirate carried out his 
threats, destroyed castles and forts, spiked 
the guns he could not carry away, and fired 
the city, then left it to ite fate, and to the 
carrion crows. 

“ Morgan sailed away with his fleet and 
his desperadoes, and ultimately reaching 

mm, was received by the people with 
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open arms. Had they not money to 
spend, and were they not willing to spend 
it? The answer is “ Yes" to both ques- 
tions. 

“In drunken orgies and wild gambling 
bouts, Morgan and his ‘ merrie, merrie 
men’ spent all their money in less than 
six weeks’ time. 

“But what was poverty to a man like 
Morgan? He planned a new enterprise, 
and one which, if successful —and he 
swore to his followers that it should be 
so—would make each man wealthy for 
the remainder of his life. 

“On the south side of San Domingo 
lies Cow Island, and its fine harbour 
was appointed as the rendezvous for all 
ships desirous of joining Morgan's. A 
splendid ship, newly out from England, 
and believed to belong to Charles 11. 
himself, was permitted by the Governor 
of Jamaica to join the piratical fleet. 

“ Soon after this a terrible orgie on board 
a French ship called the Volant came to 
asad end. This ship had been captured 
by Morgan through treachery. He had 
invited its officers on board his own ship 
to dine, then accused them of piracy, and 
put them into irons, An adjournment 
was made next to the newly acquired 
Volant, all Morgan's officers meeting 
him in its saloon, or chief cabin. Having 
arranged their plan of campaign, they 
commenced their orgie; but orgies of a 
still more dreadful nature were taking 
place forward, where the sailors, about 
four hundred all told, were singing, shout- 
ing, carousing, and recklessly firing off 
their guns as a sort of rough and terrible 
chorus to their rnde songs. Powder had 
got carelessly scattered about the decks, 
and of a sudden the magazine itself blew 
up. The explosion was terrific; not a 
ship all round that was not shaken from 
stem to stern. How Morgan and his 
officers in the after cabin escaped seems 
little short of miraculous. 

“It is said that of the four hundred 
carousing pirates only six-and-thirty re- 
mained alive. The bodies were floating 
around the fleet for many days, and the 
birds of prey and sharks had a feast. 

“ Morgan now sailed eastwards with his 
fleet of about fifteen ships and nearly a 
thousand men, intending to make for 
Savona, some distance to the east of 
San Domingo, with the intention of 
waylaying and capturing a portion of a 
flotilla of merchantmen that were ex- 
pected out from Spain. 

“But head winds detained them, and half 
the fleet only succeeded in making a 
harbour on the south-eastern side of San 
Domingo, and here Morgan cast anchor 
to await the arrival of the rest of the 
fleet. 

“Every day he sent men on shore to 
forage, for the ships were already short 
of provisions, and frequent encounters 
with the Spaniards, accompanied by loss 
of life, were the consequence. 

“Meanwhile the missing ships never 
appeared, and at last Morgan determined 
to sail to Savona without them—that is, 
with his fleet of eight. But fortune was 
against him for once. He had to retreat. 


“It was now determined to attack and 
destroy the splendid city of Maracaybo, 
on the coast of Nueva Venezuela. But a 
fort had first to be captured that lay in 
their way, in the narrows and among the 


mountainous islands that guard the en- 
trance to the lake of Maracaybo. 

“The taking of this fort was a marvellous 
exploit. Morgan landed his pirates, and 
took to the woods in the rear of the 
stronghold, and though the place was 
gallantly defended, it was eventually 
silenced. Onwards soon rushed the army 
of desperadoes, to enter and plunder the 
now deserted fort. But Morgan at the 
risk of his life restrained them, and he 
himself with one or two of his followers 
first entered the stronghold, and, just as 
he expected, found a slow match lighted 
and connected with the magazine. He 
speedily trampled it out; but had he 
permitted his men to enter, doubtless five 
hundred pirates would have been hurled 
into eternity in the awful explosion that 
would have followed. 

“When we think of the intrepidity of 
this Morgan, of his scorn of danger and 
even death itself, and of his positive 
genius as a general, we cannot help 
lamenting that he did not serve some 
honest and good prince, instead of wasting 
his life away in the terrible calling of 
pirate. 

“You, boys, will know, or will have read, 
of the town called Maracaybo, on the 
mainland of South America, and on the 
lake or gulf of that name. There is also 
8 place called Gibraltar——" 

“T have been there several times,” said 
Frank. 

“TI did not know,” said Stefano, with a 
quick smile, “that you had served on the 
South American station.” 

“No, I have not. Is there——” 

“Yes, there is; there is a town on the 
eastern shores of Lake Maracaybo called 
Gibraltar, and both these places fell into 
the hands of these awful pirates.” 

“ What terrible times those must have 
been to live in!"’ said Mrs. Bobstay. 

“ Ah! indeed,” said the captain. “How 
dreadful to be awakened at midnight by 
desperadoes far worse than savages howl- 
ing around your home; to look forth 
fearfully from your window, and see by 
the fitful glare of burning houses, old men, 
maidens, and helpless children, being 
ruthlessly massacred on the pavement 
and blood-washed streets. Bless the 
Lord Who made us, that we live in more 
peaceful times!” 

“T have no intention,” continued Ste- 
fano, “to follow the adventures of the 
fierce vindictive pirate, Morgan, all 
throngh. The whole account of his 
awful doings reads like a romance of 
terror. It is fascinating after a fashion, 
but only, it seems to me, for this reason : 
there is a little of the savage left in every 
one of our hearts, else such narratives as 
these would never be perused. 

“ After the capture of the town of 
Maracaybo, whose inhabitants had all 
fled, the woods and forests were searched ; 
the people were hunted like wild beasts; 
and although they hid themselves in 
caves, in hollow trees, in holes in the 
earth, and, in some cases, even in dens 
among wild beasts, over one hundred of 
the best families fell into Morgan’s hands, 
and these were put to diabolical tortures 
in order to make them reveal secrets of 
their hidden treasures. The enormities 
and atrocities committed by the fiend 
Morgan would have put in the shade any- 
thing the red men of Western American 
forests ever thought of or conceived. And 


these tortures were continued for weeks, 
many dying under the hands of their in- 
human tormentors. And yet this Morgan 
was a man whom his country delighted to 
honour, and who afterwards became Sir 
Henry Morgan, and was made Governor 
of Jamaica. Had he lived in our day, 
boys, ‘tis a rope he would have had and 
not @ title. 

“But let us follow his fortunes just a 
little way further. 


“ Passing over all the dread doings in 
the Lake of Maracaybo, till Morgan with 
his pirate fleet finds his passage therefrom 
blocked by 8 Spanish squadron, we see 
again in the cunning he exercised in 
getting clear how really good a general or 
admiral this terrible man was, and how 
very clever. He had refitted at Mara- 
caybo, causing the governor, by means of 
threats, to send him beef and salt for his 
fleet, and he had turned the Marquesas, 
8 captured vessel, into his own flagship. 
Then he sailed. 

“He next sent word to the Spanish ad- 
miral to the effect that, if a free passage 
were granted him, ha would send all the 
prisoners he had on board, to the number 
of two hundred, safely back. If, however, 
the passage was refused, he would fight 
his way through, previously lashing all 
the Spanish prisoners to the rigging, that 
they might receive the full benefit of the 
cannonade. Having effected his passage, 
he would cut the prisoners adrift, dead 
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and alive, and throw them into the 
sea. 

« This threat to Admiral Espinosa pro- 
duced the following reply, which is charac- 
teristic of a Spanish sailor; for in those 
days, whatever they may be now, 
Spaniards were a first-class naval Power, 
and no braver men ever drew pistol or 
sabre : 

“*T refuse point-blank to grant your 
insolent request. I shall do my best, 
according to what I consider my duty, to 
maintain the remmect which is due to my 
royal master, the king.’ 

“<« Allright !’ said Morgan, as soon as he 
read the missive. 

“ Before attempting to force the straits 
and sail past the fort, the treasure and 
booty were divided, so far as gold and 
jewels went. Though every man had a 
share, it is almost needless to say that 
Morgan kept both his hands on his own 
portion of the plunder. 

“And now, in sight of the admiral, this 
arch-fiend lowered his boats, manned them 
with armed men, and pretended to land 
them under the trees that hung over the 
river. The men, however, were ordered 
to hide at the bottom of the boat, and thus 
were rowed back to the ships. The same 
ruse was repeated over and over again, till 
it appeared to the Spanish admiral that 

uite a small army was now concealed in 

e woods. Knowing the daring of the 
pirates, he feared that the fort would that 
next night fall into their hands, so he 

(Tobe continued.) 
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landed men to assist it, and even stripped 
his ships of their guns for a like purpose. 
This was precisely what Morgan wished, 
and had expected. 

“ Next night was a very lovely one. A 
full moon shone clear over the water ; 
hardly a cloud was in the sky to dim its 
splendour. A beam wind was blowing 
and a current ran seawards. 

“ Fortune was favouring the pirates. 

“ Morgan set sail. 

“The Spaniards could not believe their 
own eyes. 

« A hazy notion that he had been cheated 
in some way or other got hold of the 
Spanish admiral. Had he or had he not 
seen all Morgan’s best men Innded? He 
was too confused to answer the question. 
But he gave hurried orders for the guns 
he had remaining to be loaded and run 
out. 

“Will they bar Morgan's progress? It 
seems doubtful. 

“ Past the fort in the moonlight glide the 
pirates ships. All his crews are packed 

low. None are on deck save those 
wanted to guide the ships. Nor does he 
return the Spaniard’s fire. Small need to. 
The Spaniards fire wildly, and little harm 
is done; only, once clear, he diecharges his 
Spanish prisoners. In fact, they had to 
walk the plank. 

“Then sail is set once more, and with 
@ parting salute of loaded guns to the 
enemy, the crews cheer wildly, and the 
ships go gliding over the moonlit sea.” 
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THE FINDER OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT; OR, AN ENGLISH 
BOY AT THE COURT OF SIAM. 


two launches started unusually 
early next morning, and reached 
their final halting-place without any 
farther adventure. But it was plain that 
the terrible experience of the past night 
still weighed heavily upon one and 
all. Even the usually bright and 
pleasant Prince Dewan was gloomily 
silent, and neither the Consul nor St. Foix 
spoke a word, being to all appearance 
wholly absorbed in their own sombre 
thoughts. 

And, in truth, they had more than 
enough to think about. 

It was not, however, their own hair- 
breadth escape from destruction which 
thus weighed them down, nor even the 
foul and ungrateful treachery of the man 
whom they had saved. The real source 
of their disquiet lay deeper: it lay in the 
conviction, now felt by both men alike, 
that Pi-Bon's crime, frightful though it 
was, was no mere outbreak of the villain’s 
own murderous nature, but a final link in 
the chain of a deep and deadly plot / 

Mr. Postlethwaite had already made up 
his mind (and the Colonel fully agreed 
with him) that the pretended fisherman 
had purposely joined their party, with the 
sole object of attempting the murderous 
treason which he had so nearly carried 
out ; and the wrecking of his boat in the 
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CHAPTER XVII.—COLONEL 8ST. FOIX IN A FIX. 


river, by means of which he had got 
aboard their launch, was nothing more 
than a well-played comedy, which, 
dangerous as it might appear, would be 
mere child'’s-play to one of these amphi- 
bious Siamese, who were as much at home 
in the water as on land. Nor was it 
difficult for the two men, knowing what 
they did, to guess by whom this part had 
been assigned him. 

That the seemingly accidental derange- 
ment of the engine and breaking of the 
rndder-chain were also Pi-Bon's work, 
there could now be no doubt whatever ; 
and to Mr. Postlethwaite—who, brave 
as he whs, was more imaginative and 
impressible than most Englishmen—there 
was something frightful and unearthly in 
this viewless nightmare of treacherous 
murder which seemed to haunt their steps 
wherever they went, as if they were 
contending not with the mere human 
malice of a wicked and remorseless man, 
but with some invisible, ever-present 
demon. 

But the harder and more prosaic soldier 
was proof against any such feeling. 

“ We are matched with a good player, 
and therefore we must manage our game 
warily,” said he, as coolly as if he were 
only planning 8 picnic. “ After this, m 
friend, no more making acquaintance wi 


strangers, if you please, so long as we are 
upon this journey; and as for this good 
Monsieur Pi-Bon, if we fall in with him 
again (as we probably shall, for he is not 
the man to be cast down by the failure of 
one murder), we must take care not to let 
him escape so easily!” 

When they reached their place of 
debarkation, Prince Dewan (who certainly 
ought to have known his own countrymen 
better) was rash enough to hope that, 
having sent on a messenger the night 
before to announce his coming, he would 
find all prepared for their overland 
journey, which had to be performed. cn 
elephants—the only possible means of 
land travel in Siam even at the end of 
the rainy season, in the height of which 
the elephants themselves cannot force 
their way through the thick, brown, half- 
liquid mud which covers the whole land 
like a flood of treacle. 

But the poor Prince found himself sadly 
mistaken. Who that has been in Southem 
Asia does not know to his cost the multi- 
plied delays which attend one’s going 
anywhere—the useless clamotr and 
aimless bustle of the dozen or inore bare- 
limbed, grimy scarecrows who are 
helping each other to do nothing—the 
time wasted in unpacking and re-arrang- 
ing articles which have been carefully 
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packed wrong—the taking out of things 
which are not wanted at all, and the frantic 
search for other things which, being 
vitally necessary, have of course been 
omitted altogether—the invariable dis- 
appearance of your servants, or beasts, 
or both, just at the last moment, and, 
more exasperating than all, the boastful 
pretence of zeal and industry made by 
the very men who have done least to 
help and most to hinder. 

All these miseries were outpoured in 
full measure on poor Mr. Postlethwaite 
and his unlucky comrades; and at length 
the Consul, knowing by experience that 
he could be of no use in such a confusion, 
and heartily sick of the screeching and 
jabbering of the men, the harsh, trumpet- 
ing screams of the elephants, the barking 
of native dogs, and the ceaseless thud- 
thud of boxes and cases tumbling in every 
direction, wisely withdrew to the steam- 
launch to write his letters, leaving to 
Prince Dewan the task of evolving some 
kind of order out of this chaos. 

By the time he had finished a hasty 
note to his son, and another to Mr. 
Bradstreet—to be carried down to Bankok 
by the launch on its return voyage—the 
confusion had begun to settle down ao 
little ; but just as there really seemed to 
be at last some chance of their getting off, 
it was suddenly discovered that their 
guide (a very necessary adjunct in & 
region where roads can hardly be said to 
exist at all) had either not come up yet, 
or had come and gone away again; and a 
messenger had to bo sent across the river 
to hunt him up! 

Vexed as Postlethwaite was, he could 
not help laughing at this crowning ex- 
le of “how not to do it,” as he 
tered between his teeth an impromptu 
parody of the famous couplet : 


am) 
mu 


“Man does but little here below, 
And does that little wrong.” 


“Let us see,” he said to himself, “ how 

St. Foix stands all this; he’s too much of 
- » soldier to bear delays very patiently.” 

But his friend was nowhere to be seen, 
ner did anyone seem to know what had 
become of him. 

Just st first it did not occur to the 
Consul to be at all uneasy about this; but 
when he had traversed the whole camp 
without seeing or hearing anything of the 
Colonel, he began to grow seriously 
alarmed, the still fresh recollection of the 
previous night being too suggestive to be 
pleasant. Supposing that St. Foix had 
strayed into the jungle—as he often did— 
in quest of sport or sketches, then ——. 

Without waiting to pursue this line of 
thought any farther, Mr. Postlethwaite 
hurried off to the Prince, who, on hearing 
what had happened, was quite as much 
disturbed as himself, knowing that Pi-Bon 
was still hovering around them, and that 
in all probability the ruffian was not 
alone. Hastily picking out four or five 
of his trustiest and most experienced 
followers, he sent them off at once in 
search of the missing man. 

Had he and his English comrade known 
where and in what plight the Colonel was 
at that very moment, they would have 
been more alarmed still. 


‘Knowing by sore experience how long 
it takes to get any travelling party under 
way in the East, St. Foix had looked 
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about for something to employ him in the 
meantime ; and as his ill-luck would have 
it, he suddenly caught sight of a tall 
pointed fragment of grey crumbling 
masonry—apparently the turret of a 
ruined temple—rising in the distance 
above the encircling mass of dark foliage. 

This was quite enough for the Colonel, 
who, still fresh from the disappointment 
of losing a chance of sketching the far- 
famed “ruined temple of Ayuthia,” was 
only too ready to snatch at this tempting 
opportunity of making good his loss. 
Though really less recklessly fond of 
danger for its own sake than the Consul 
had described him, the brave Frenchman 
was prepared to run all risks in the 
pursuit of his favourite art ; and the know- 
ledge that such ruins as this were nearly 
always (as Postlethwaite had truly said) 
“perfect nests of snakes and panthers” 
did not check for an instant the brisk step 
with which he started for the distant 
tower. 

To reach it, however, was no easy task, 
even for this strong and active soldier. 
The surrounding jungle was of the sort so 
aptly defined by a great African traveller 
as ‘‘a forest of fish-hooks relieved by an 
occasional patch of penknives, all tied 
together with telegraph-wire ’; and the 
tough guttapercha-like stems of the 
countless creepers were matted into such 
an impenetrable tangle, that St. Foix 
might as well have tried to walk straight 
through a lawn-tennis net. 

Every here and there, too, this charming 
line of country was agrecably diversified 
by a yawning quagmire, filled with mud 
of every varying consistency, from the 
thinness of clear soup to the thickness of 
toasted cheese ; and in leaping from tuft 
to tuft of wild grass (the only possible 
way of passing such a Slough of Despond) 
the Colonel splashed his white linen suit 
to such a degree that ere long he looked 
very much like a strip of blotting-paper 
hopping across an overfilled inkstand. 

Early as it still was, the tropical sun 
was already making itself felt, and the 
Colonel, with all his experience of forced 
marches, began to find such exercise 
rather fatiguing, especially with the added 
weight of his English rifle—for he was 
too old a soldier to go anywhere in this 
wild region without it. His pace slack- 
ened insensibly, and as it did so there 
rose strangely in his memory, all of a 
sudden, the recollection of a wild romance 
of the days of chivalry (which he had read 
in his childhood, and had probably never 
thought of since), describing, like many 
others of its kind, the entrance of a bold 
knight into an enchanted castle to rescue 
a spellbound princess of the “Sleeping 
Beauty" order. And, stranger still, the 
very words in which the catastrophe was 
told, utterly forgotten for years, now came 
back upon his mind as freshly as if he 
had just read them : 

“ Sir Artavan strode into the chamber ; 
and never was any action more speedily 
followed by an effect more horrible. With 
acrash like the loudest thunder, the de- 
lightful radiance of the summer eve was 
instantly turned to a strange lurid hue, 
which, infected with sulphur, seemed to 
breathe suffocation through the whole 
apartment. The rich hangings and splen- 
did furniture of the chamber—nay, the 
very walls themselyes—were suddenly 
changed into huge stones tossed together 


at random, like the inside of a wild beast’s 
den. Nor was the den without a fit in- 
habitant ; for, in place of the beautiful 
and childlike form that lay slumbering 
before the knight, there started up to con- 
front him the hideous form and bestial 
aspect of a fiery dragon!” 

**Some people would call that a warn- 
ing presentiment,” said St. Foix, forcing 
@ laugh, but I must not let any of these 
‘Tales of Mother Goose’ frighten me!" 

Nor did he. But might it not have been 
better, after all, if he had? 

For some time past the broken turret 
which was his landmark had been com- 
pletely hidden behind the trees, and he 
had been heading by sheer guesswork ; 
but he was no novice in threading the 
mazes of an Eastern jungle, and at length, 
fighting his way through a perfect cage of 
tangled briers, he saw right in front of 
him the ruin which he sought. 

It was a strange and dismal spectacle. 
In the midst of what had once been a 
wide clearing (though it was now so over- 
grown with weeds and briers as to be 
hardly distinguishable from the encircling 
jungle) rose four or five huge trees of the 

ind held sacred to Buddha, darkening 
the blazing sunshine into a cheerless 
twilight, through which loomed spectrally 
a shadowy mass of peaked roofs, gilded 
cupolas, carved turrets and cornices, low 
deep-browed gateways, and all the fan: 
tastic architecture of south-eastern Asia. 
But the coloured tiles looked faded and 
ghastly, the turrets were half-buried in 
coiling creepers, the gilding of the 
cupolas was fast crumbling away, bushes 
and even trees had forced their way 
through the countless gaps in the moulder- 
ing walls. Broken pillars and heaps of 
rubbish lay strewn on every side, and the 
whole scene was 80 gloomy and unearthly, 
so stamped with utter loneliness and hope- 
less decay, that even the cool and prac- 
tised soldier, unimaginative as he was, 
felt a secret thrill of half-superstitious 
awe. 

“What a cutthroat-looking place!” 
he muttered; “if ever any spot were 
haunted, i¢ ought to be. And, in fact, it 
may be haunted by our friend Monsieur 
Pi-Bon, who, if he has a with him (as 
is likely enough), would be worse to meet 
in such a place than all the ghosts that 
ever wore winding-sheets!’’ 

This thought made the wary Colonel 
doubly careful in his advance, creeping 
from bush to bush, and from tree to tree, 
with all the caution of a veteran sports- 
man. But all was silent as the grave; 
there was neither sight nor sound of life 
anywhere. 

For an instant he hesitated before 
entering the ruin; for, just as he scram- 
bled over the huge pile of fallen stones 
and rubbish that almost blocked the prin- 
cipal gateway, he heard, or thought he 
heard, a faint rustle beside him, as if 
some heavy body were stirring beneath 
the mass of briers that had overgrown a 
deep hole or pitfall just within the door- 
way. But there was no sign of danger; 
and, pressing boldly through, he beheld a 
strange tableau. 

Right in front of him, at the far end of 
large and lofty chamber, towered a vast 
gilded image of the “Sitting Buddha,” * 


® In Siam there are only three varicties of the great 
teacher's image, viz. the reclining “Buddha of the 
Past,” the sitting or contemplative “Buddha of tbe 


around the mighty features of which the 
still untarnished brightness of the gilding 
cast a faint and lowy splendour. 

All around the giant image stood like 
a life-guard smaller figures which were 
exact miniatures of the great original ; 
and others smaller still (all profusely 
Vresent (of which there is @ fine specimen in the 


South Kensington Museum), and the upright or preach- 
ing ~ Buddha of the Future."—D, K. 
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gilded) looked down from the niches in 
the walls, dwindling at length to the size 
of a chimney-ornament,* while the faint 
light that stole into this gloomy temple, 
playing on the shining surface of the idols, 
gave them a weird and mocking sem- 
blance of life. 


> T saw the same curious arrangement in onc of the 
ruined temples of Ayuthia—D. K. 
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St. Foix, having advanced right up to 
the farther end of the chamber, was still 
gazing at these marvels, when the rustling 
noise among the briers beside the door- 
way was heard once more, and this time 
too plainly to be mistaken. The Colonel 
turned sharply round, and beheld a sight 
which thrilled even hzs strong nerves with 
a spasm of sudden horror. 

(To be continued.) 


An Apparition. 
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N the course of conversation that night, 

Harman mentioned casually that he 

had written to Mr. Neville and told him 
of the new rule. 

This was the strict truth; but he didn’t 
tell anyone on Saturday evening that the 
letter was still in his pocket, nor on 
Sunday morning that he had torn it up. 

He was in an undecided frame of 
mind, though he didn’t choose to tell 
anybody. He might have told Bay- 
thorpe, and found him of the greatest 
possible assistance in helping him to 
determine what his conduct should be. 
Baythorpe was not an_irreproachable 
character, but there was a sterling honesty 
about him that made shilly-shallying with 
conscience seem contemptible, and con- 
cealment from a friend worse, and he 
would have acted as a tonic to the 
weaker Harman. A casual observer 
might have thought that Harman bore 
the better character of the two; but 
this was only apparently so. Harman, 
it is true, had always excellent reports 
in everything at the end of term. At 
home he had a not undeserved reputation 
for exemplary conduct at school, and 
prided himself a little on a hitherto 
unbroken record. No cleaner, fresher, 

- wholesomer-looking boy in the place than 
Harman; liked by the masters for his 
«ood manners and tractability ; and liked 
by the boys for being a friend of Bay- 
dhorpe, and, as juniors expressed it, “a 
pretty decent chap all round.” 

But it was not in his line to go to 
Baythorpe for advice. For one thing, this 

_ kind of thing is not generally done among 

: schoolboys, or not directly. If Harman 
had consorted at the time with Baythorpe 
-—as the latter would gladly have allowed 
him to do—without asking for: advice he 
would have got it, and would have been 
nll the better for it. But Harman had a 
growing feeling that some undefined bar- 
rier had come up between himself and 
Baythorpe; while Baythorpe didn’t go out 

.-of his way to thrust himself upon Harman 
if the latter didn't wish for his company. 

Harman had been looking forward very 

- eagerly to the joys of the whole holiday. 
He had got ready some fishing-tackle for 

- the last part of the day’s pleasure; and as 
for otter-hunting—he had never hunted 
:anything before, and it was a dream of 
-delight to him. It was, to tell the truth, 
though he would not have admitted it to 
himself, the fear of losing this pleasure 
that had made him so keen on getting 
young Kirby to confess; and now, just as 
that difficulty was done away with, the 
Doctor must go and make a new rule, 
which made things just as bad. 

Another boy, less desirous to be exem- 
plary in conduct, or more intent on enjoy- 
ing himself, would have made no bones 
about it, and would have broken the rule, 
and then very likely taken whatever con- 
sequences might turn up without worry- 
ing himself at all about them beforehand 
Hut Harman was very uneasy. He wished 
ty be good, he had always been known as 
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a good boy; but he also wished very 
ardently to have a good time of it on 
Monday, and, not being a very strong- 
ininded person, he took to chopping logic 
with his conscience. It was a very serious 
matter for him ; perhaps, if he had realised 
how absurd his thoughts would look in 
black and white he would have stifled 
them. 

“T don’t see why I should ask permis- 
sion,” he would say to himself. “The 
Doctor gave me permission to go away on 
Sunday afternoon a week ago, and he 
must have known that I should be going 
fishing.” 

“T could easily ask him; but what's 
the good of bothering about trifles ?"” 

“Tt would be awfully uncivil to refuse 
the invitation and spoil the party, now.” 

“Tt isn’t printed among the rules yet, 
so it can't be binding until next term, I 
should think.” 

“T might not have heard him giving it 
out, for all he knows; he didn’t speak very 
loud, and I sit at the far corner. OrI 
might not have been listening.” 

“T've written a letter to say that going 
on the river is forbidden ; but it might not 
get there in time (why, I haven’t got any 
stamps either), and then I couldn't very 
well stay away when they send over for 
me on Sunday.” 

“T’ve a good mind to write another 
letter, asking Mr. Neville to write and ask 
for special leave. But it's rather late 
now, and perhaps the Doctor wouldn't 
get it.” 

“The Doctor very likely knows I'm 
going, and doesn’t want to stop me, or 
he'd have said so to me.” 

But the final suggestion always was: 

“ Probably, if I say nothing about it, 
and keep quiet, the Doctor will never 
know anything about it, and it'll be all 
the same.” . 

The holiday was a great success. It 
was deliciously fine all the morning, and 
only a trifle cloudy in the afternoon. 
Everyone enjoyed the day. Some went 
to Northborough by train and some 
walked; some went over to Biddlecombe- 
on-Sea, and spent a delightful day potter- 
ing about between shingle and tuck-shop. 
Even Kirby was left alone, and loafed 
about in the sunshine. 

Harman came back in the evening. 
This was a surprise, because he had said 
some time before that he should stay over 
till Tuesday morning, and get an excuse 
written by his host. But Harman acted 
as if he did not want to attract attention 
to his coming and going. He was 
altogether reticent about the day, and told 
us nothing of it at the time. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue chief episode of Harman's day 
on the river belongs to that class 
of fiction known as “fishing stories.” 
Everyone knows the amount of credence 
usually to be attached to yarns of this de- 
scription; so that the present writer feels 


an apology necessary in introducing one 
which has often been received by chance 
acquaintances with incredulous passive- 
ness, or such ambiguous appreciations as 
“That's a good one.” All he can say is 
that the incident of the voracious pike is 
absolutely true, however fictitious the less 
surprising complications that arose from it. 

It was not Harman who told the story 
of the greedy pike and its contents, at any 
rate; but fishing stories travel about in 
the world in a surprising manner, and this 
one turned up years afterwards in a High- 
land village inn. By that time it was 
somewhat decorated with convincing 
details, but the main idea was still intact. 

Harman had gone away on Sunday 
evening, as appointed, in the trim dog- 
cart driven by the model groom—a greatly 
favoured person in the eyes of his school- 
fellows. 

On the Monday morning he and his 
host had got up very early. They had 
had some hours of otter-hunting of a 
rather tame nature; then they had a 
delightful sort of picnic breakfast in a 
little chalet Mr. Neville had built for 
himself near the water, and spent the 
morning fishing. The fishing was not 
very good, except towards the afternoon, 
when perch began to bite so freely that 
the anglers grew tired of hauling them in. 
Mr. Neville asked Harman if he had ever 
done any pike-fishing; and, although it 
was not yet the full season for pike, it was 
agreed to try their luck with a spoon-bait 
for an old jack of fabled strength and 
ferocity who frequented the river not far 
from Lord Aynsleigh's property. 

Mr. Neville sotlled the boat, while 
Harman held the rod and manipulated 
the gyrations of a glittering piece of metal 
which, with the simple addition of a glar- 
ing glass eye and a tassel of red worsted, 
is known to suggest to the pike a tooth- 
some meal—a fact which always relieves 
that fish from any character for cunning. 
Slowly the boat rippled through the water, 
Harman breathlessly waggling the line 
about, and endeavouring to impart a 
natural appearance to the spinning of the 
spoon, which must certainly have borne 
® slight resemblance to an inebriated 
gudgeon returning from theseaside. This 
attempt at the artistic, however, must have 
been entirely lost on the fish for whom it 
was intended, for just as Harman's wrist 
was aching with holding the rod, and he 
was merely trailing the bait through the 
water, there was an enormous swish at 
the end of the line, the rod nearly slipped 
from his hand, and in half a second the 
gimp was unreeling itself at the rate of 
about sixty miles an hour. 

“You've hooked him,” said Mr. Neville, 
and instantly set himself to that steady 
pay of the oars and management of the 

at which is the best help to the angler 
under the circumstances, giving instruc- 
tions to Harman meanwhile as tu how to 
keep control over the fish and bring him 
safely in. 

Fishing, at best, is not perhape—at 


least, very many hold this opinion—a very 
noble sport, and many branches of the 
art are quite the reverse. The practice of 
gorgebait fishing for pike, for instance, in 
which yoa give the pike five minutes to 
swallow the bait at home and to get the 
hook embedded somewhere in his liver, 
and then haul him out almost unable, in 
his pain, to show any fight at all, is hardly 
justifiable even by the most lax disciple 
of Walton; but there is some real excite- 
ment, even if of a barbarous nature, in 
playing a strong fish, lightly hooked some- 
where in the jaw, at the end of a fine line 
in a river full of weeds, the recesses of 
which are known to the fish and not to 
the fisherman. 

Harman played the fish very well. It 
was a big beast, and required patience 
and skill to prevent its getting away alto- 
gether. Every now and then, with acurl 
of its muscular body below the surface, it 
would dash off at full speed. But Harman 
was always ready to let the line go, and 
at the same time always managed to keep 
the rod a little bent with a uniform strain. 
By degrees it was possible to get the pike's 
nose above the water for a few seconds 
at a time, and then it was seen to be such 
a huge beast that Harman involuntarily 
uttered a hope that he might not lose it. 
And then, with another effort, it would 
swerve round and dive with the splash 
of an oar-blade, and the line would cut 
through the water like a knife as the pike 
desenbed mysterious curves in the depths 
below. Brute courage is no match for 
human cunning, and gallant jack wearied 
in his noble struggle for life. His nose 
stayed longer and longer above the water 
every time he came up, and the stroke 
of his tail by degrees became feebler. 
Finally Mr. Neville left the oara, and came 
quickly act with a landing-net, and in a 
trice jack lay at the bottom of the boat 
panting and flapping, barking and gasping, 
with a filmy glaze growing over his won- 
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derful eyes, and the gaping yawn of death 
relaxing his truculent jaws. Game to the 
last, however, he made an ineffectual 
snap at Harman's hand as he tried to 
remove the hook, and continued to knock 
with his tail against the boards of the 
boat even when the hand of death had 
clenched on him. 

“Well done, youngster,” said Mr. 
Neville, who was almost as excited as 
Harman himeelf, like a true gillie. “You 
managed him splendidly and with great 
judgment. He’s the finest fish that's ever 

een caught in this river. In splendid 

condition, too; and there’s no disgrace in 
bringing him home, even if it isn't quite 
the season. It's my belief that animal 
was cunning enough to know all about 
the season; he’s been tried for many 
times before, but you got him off his 
guard, which was fair enough with such 
an opponent.” 

Harman could have danced with joy; 
but he was able to maintain a gravity 
which did him great credit, and put on 
the air of being a veteran sportsman. He 
was greatly elated. The spring-balance 
was brought out of the creel, and the pike 
was found to weigh—well, z pounds. 

“f tell you what,” said Mr. Neville, 
“ we'll have some steaks off him to-night. 
These big fish sometimes don't eat very 
well, but his flesh looks firm enough, and 
it’s a pity you shouldn't taste fish of your 
own catching, eh? Or how would you 
like to take it back to school ?" 

“Oh, no,” said Harman, suddenly re- 
membering that that wouldn't do at all. 
“TI couldn't get it cooked, you know. I'd 
much rather you'd have it, sir.”” 

“Very well, we'll get home at once, 
and hand it over to the cook, and it'll be 
ready in time for dinner.” 

Harman took an oar, and in half an 
hour they were back at the Manor; Har- 
man, the hero of the hour, bringing in, in 
a landing-net over his shoulder, the biggest 

(To be continued.) 
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fish that had come into the Manor. 
Straight to the kitchen they went, and 
the cook was called to inspect the pike 
and receive orders for dishing it up. 
“Well, there,” said the cook, a good- 
humoured elderly woman. ‘“ Why, Master 
’arman, you area fisherman, surely!” and 


- she clasped her hands over the spoils. 


Kitchenmaid and footman, and even the 
dignified old butler, who never appeared 
in the kitchen except in company with 
his master, looked on and admired, with 
a,“ Lawks-a-mussy!" ‘“ My gracious!" 
and “ Well there now!” which were ex- 
ceedingly gratifying tothe heart of Harman. 

“You can let us have some steaks out 
of it for dinner to-night, I suppose, cook,” 
said Mr. Neville, “if you set to work at 
once? Come along, youngster, let's get 
clean and have a game of billiards before 
dinner.” 

While they were in the billiard-room 
the butler came in. 

“The cook sends word, sir,” he said 
respectfully, “as would you and Master 
Harman ke to see the inside of the 
pike’s—er—stomach ? She said it is 
very curious, and I inspected it myself, 
sir, and must say that the veracity of the 
animal is what I never could have be- 
lieved in.” : 

Hannan and Mr. Neville went down to 
the kitchen to see. The fish had been 
cut open and cleaned out for cooking. 

“What is it you wanted to show us?” 
asked Mr. Neville. 

“Why this, sir,” said the cook, holding 
up a plate. “ What a appetite that fish 
must have had, surely ?”” 

i should think go, and what strength, 
too!" 

For the curious thing that the cook had 
to show was a cygnet’s head, that must 
have been torn off by the pike violently a 
few days ago, while the bird was dipping 
beneath the water, the fish swallowing 
the toothsome morsel. 
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vgING several seasons spent in salmon 
fishing on the streams which discharge 
into the Arctic Ocean to the east of the 
North Cape, I have had a good deal of 
intercourse with the Laplanders; I have 
traversed many hundreds of miles in their 
swift canoes, and times without number in 
the brief northern summer I have camped 
out in the inland wilds of Norsk Finmarken 
with these hardy nomads. 

One day in September of the past year 
too, when shooting willow grouse on the 
Swedish mountains near the Norwegian 
frontier, I came across a Lapp family, ac- 
companied by their herd of reindeer, camped 
out on the shores of amoorland loch. I had’ 
had a very hard tramp, and was very nearly 
dead beat, as was alzo my Norwegian atten- 
dant who carried the bag. The Lapps gave 
us to drink of the rich reindeer milk, and I 
was fortunately able to give them a supply 
of tobacoo ; their dogs and my setters had a 
free fight, of which the latter, though more 
than twice the size of their temporary foes, 
had decidedly the worst, and altogether we 
fraternised very considerably. 

The next day I had my tent removed to 
the vicinity of their camp, and we spent a 
week together in friendly and mutually ad- 
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vantageous converse. Intimate from their 
childhood with these moorland solitudes, the 
wanderers were able to tell me on what 
tracts of fjeld the birds were mostly to be 
found at that time of the year, and I was 
enabled to keep both the little camps very 
fally supplied with game, as did the Lapps 
with trout netted in the loch hard by. Lapp- 
ish is not an easy language to learn; its 
dialects, moreover, are numerous, and differ 
so much from one another that the inhabi- 
tants of one valley frequently have diffi- 
culty in understanding those of the next; 
but on the various occasions referred to, I 
managed to pick up 8 good many odds and 
ends of information; and with regard to 
their reindeer and the annual migrations of 
these singular people, I would now say a few 
words. 

To the Scandinavian fjeld (mountain) 
Lapp, his reindeer represent capital, clothing, 
food, existence itself; over them he watches 
incessantly from year's end to year’s end, 
and to meet their requirements he wanders 
over the land. Throughout the long Arctic 
winter, the vast upland plateaux of Finland 
and of Sweden, whence flow towards the 
coast of Norway the great rivers Tana and 
Alten, are resorted to by the owners of many 


thousands of reindeer and their herds. 
Underneath the snow, among the birch- woods, 
and by the frozen watercourses, there is 
abundance of the rich moss to which the 
animals are‘so partial; and this they get at 
by means of their sharp forefeet—not, as is 
commonly supposed, with the brow-antles 
(or “spades” as they are termed). Reindeer 
are curious animals to deal with—as the 
stranger who attempts to drive one in a 
“pulk,” or sleigh, is never very long in 
finding out—and none but their nomad 
owners understand their proper management, 

While on the snowy wastes that constitute 
their winter pastures they are easily ke.t 
together by the owner and his dogs, much 
in the same manner as a flock of black-faced 
sheep by a Highland shepherd and his collies. 
But should they be attacked by wolves they 
completely lose their heads, either allowing 
themselves to be torn to pieces, or rushing 
blindly over the country for miles, carrying 
confusion among any other herds that may 
chance to be in the neighbourhood. Many 
« Laplander has been ruined in a single 
night by a foray of these ravenous brutes, 
his deer all killed, maimed, or scattered far 
and wide over the mountains; and it is to 
obviate such a catastrophe that, however 
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severe the weather, the herds are watched 
night and day, while at the alarming cry of 
“Gumpe loe botsuin!” (the wolves are 
afoot !) every man, woman, and dog in the 
little encampments is ready to turn out and 
face the common foe. On their long “ski” 
(snow-shoes) the men pursue the marauders 
for miles; and should the ground and the 
state of the snow be favourable, they some- 
times are able to run alongside, when with a 
single blow from a stout cudgel the wolf is 
laid snarling and helpless at their feet. But 
this is a feat which requires skill, strength, 
and exceptional endurance, and is not often 
performed single-handed. 

The Lapp dogs are hardy, faithfal crea. 
tures, and will tackle a predatory bear or 
wolf without hesitation. In appearance they 
are not, unlike a small edition of the latter 
animal, and their hair is long and very thick. 
Some of the Enara and Kantokeino Lapps 
own a breed of dogs that are born without 
tails; these are looked upon as especially 
valuable, the wolves not having that member 
to lay hold of. This peculiarity, it would 
seem, is not a natural one, but arises from 
the fact that for generations their ancestors 
went through the docking process, a cere- 
mony which Nature now renders unneces- 
sary. 

During the months of October, November, 
and December the reindeer are in the Leight 
of condition, being then fresh from the 
summer pastures, and not yet exhausted from 
digging for their food in the snow, which 
has not become very deep. An exceptionally 
heavy snowfall is injurious to the herds, and 
@any animals die from weakness caused by 
inability to reach the moss beneath. In 
spring, too, the snow melts partially during 
the day and freezes again at night; the 
surface formed is not strong enough to bear 
the weight of the deer, and lameness and 
disease are induced. 

Towards the end of April the Laplanders 
collect their “rein,” and, in anticipation of 
the break-up of the ice on the rivers and 
lakes, commence their annual spring migra- 
tion to the summer pastures by the coast or 
among the mountains ; but previous to their 
departure they assemble together at the 
little settlements which occur here and there 
among the inland wastes, and enjoy them- 
selves. The traveller, who in summer passes 
through the then deserted hamlet of Kanto- 
keino at the headwaters of the Alten, on his 
way to or from the Bothnian Gulf, would 
hardly recognise it under the altered condi- 
tions. Every house is crammed with Lapps 
visiting their friends, arranging for the dis- 
position of articles they wish to leave behind, 
and buying stores for the summer months ; 
vast quantities of coffee are consumed, and 
much laughter and talk are combined with 
business. 

The reasons are several which render it 
desirable that the bulk of the reindeer should 
pasture on the coast in summer, instead of 
merely moving about from place to place 
among the mountains. In the former case 
the animals obtain relief from the millions 
of mosquitos which, during the months of 
July and August, make life a burden on the 
inland tracts of Norsk Finmarken, of Finland, 
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and of Swedish Lapmark; they get a com- 
plete change of climate and food, and enjoy 
@ practical immunity from the attacks of 
their enemies the wolves, bears, and gluttons. 
Their owners, too, are able to take things 
more easily, as the deer are allowed to roam 
pretty much where they please, and very close 
watching is unnecessary —indeed, if they are 
kept much together and in a restricted tract 
of country, disease will break out ; they are 
therefore allowed to use their own instinct in 
regard to a locali'y. 

Reindeer moss, moreover, is of very slow 
growth, taking eight or ten years to recover 
after having been eaten off or rooted up; in 
summer it becomes so dry that the deer will 
not eat it, but being unprotected by the 
winter covering of snow, much of it is 
trodden under foot and destroyed. Never- 
theless, the Russian Lapps in the neighbour- 
hood of the great Imandra Lake pasture 
their deer in summer on the shores of that 
magnificent sheet of water, and on the many 
wooded islands that stud its surface; while 
certain Swedish and Norwegian Lapps 
maintain their herds on the mountain tracts 
between Karasjok (on the upper Tana) and 
the Persanger Fjord, on the northern coast 
of Norway, and at the headwaters of the 
Maalselv, which enters a fjord on the west 
coast near Tromsé. In these districts there 
are, of course, some mountain-tops where 
the snow remains throughout the summer, 
and upon whose cool slopes the tormented 
animals obtain some relief from the swarms 
of venomous little insects; but they un- 
doubtedly suffer much, and do not acquire 
the same strength and condition as do their 
more fashionable brethren who are “ taken 
to the seaside.” Night and day fires are 
kept smouldering, and jn the dense volumes 
of smoke which they roll forth the poor 
creatures find an unpleasant but welcome 
refuge. 

The great peninsula of Alnas Njarga, 
situated on the west coast of Norway, about 
midway between Tromsd and Hammerfest, is 
a favourite resort of the Scandinavian Lapps, 
and over the neck of land which connects it 
with the mainland many thousands of deer 
pass twice a year. There a large proportion 
remain throughout the summer, the others 
being taken to sundry islands in the neigh- 
bourhood. On their arrival they have to be 
conveyed across the intervening channels 
in boats, but when starting on the return 
journey their recovered strength enables 
them to swim these with ease. 

About the middle of May (called by the 
Lapps “ Miesse-manno,”’ or the calf month), 
and therefore cn the long and tedious 
journey to the coast, the female deer throw 
their young, and, should the herds be caught 
by heavy snowstorms or severe weather at 
this time, a great many of these succumb. 
For this reason the poorer families, owning 
from 100 to 250 “ rein” only, start early so 
as to reach the coast or the islands before 
calving time comes round. 

Owing to their frequent contiguity, the 
deer belonging to many different individuals 
get considerably mixed up, and in order to 
separate them a great gathering called 
“Rathkem ” is held in spring or autumn. 


Should tue ice be strong enough, the animals, 
numbering of course many thousands, are 
collected upon the frozen surface of a large 
lake, and the ownership of each is deter- 
mined by the earmarks which all possess. 

When the frosts of autumn are tingeing 
with brilliant hues the leaves of the moun- 
tain-berry plants, and when the willow 
grouse and the ptarmigan are beginning to 
show signs of changing their plumage, the 
Lapps and their deer are making their way 
back across the fjelds, and by October all 
are once more on the winter pastures by the 
great inland lakes and rivers. : 

At another period of the year a second 
migration of the Lapps and other northern 
races takes place, also towards the coast, but 
with a different object. Soon after Christ- 
mas the hardy fishermen of central Norway 
set forth on their way to the Lofoden 
Islands, where in the month of March the 
great harvest of codfish is gathered; then 
they proceed in pursuit of their calling to 
the coast of Finmarken, and afterwards for 
hundreds of miles to the eastward along 
the coast of Russian Lapland. From North 
Finland, from the inhospitable shores of 
the White Sea, from Karelia and Pomoria, on 
foot or in reindeer sledges, Fins, Russians, 
Lapps, and Norwegians travel in midwinter 
for weeks together, in order to take part in 
the great fisheries of the Arctic coast. 

Although inferior to those of Lofoden, the 
cod-fisheries of Russian Lapland are very 
valuable, and may be said to extend from the 
Norwegian frontier to the “ Holy Cape” at 
the entrance to the White Sea, At that 
point the Gulf Stream, which washes the 
Arctic coast from the North Cape eastwards, 
curves away towards Novaya Zemblya, and 
beyond its influence cod are not Yound. 
Whales, too, abound on this coast, as do 
Greenland sharks (Scymnus borealis): and 
coalfish, but a more important inhabitant of 
these northern waters is the herring. Accord- 
ing to a Russian writer, there is no such 
coast in the world for these fish. -‘‘ They are 
met with,” he says, “from the Kola Fjord 
to Archangel, a distance of more than 630 
miles ; they are taken in the bay of Kandalaks 
and along the coast to Petschora, the distance 
between these points being little less than 
a thousand miles; and they are also found 
still farther to the east by the mouths of the 
Obi and Jenesei rivers.” “The market- 
place in Archangel throughout the whole 
winter and on into spring,” writes another 
traveller, “ is filled with quantities of herring 
in numerous long rows, and it may safely be 
asserted that from the mouth of the Dwina 
alone at least half a million pood are taken.” 
When in the month of July the herring pour 
in from the Arctic to the White Sea, they 
are packed so closely as t» form a huge 
solid mass. Followed by other fish, they 
push on into the bays, inlets, and mouths of 
rivers, and are thrown up on the land in such 
quantities that they cover the shores for 
long distances. 

In June some of the fishermen leave the 
coast, others remain on until September, 
while others again do not return to their 
distant homes until the beginning of another 
winter. 
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M . Brencaey must have been rather hard 
a! up for some one to take Prep. for him 
when he put the Sergeant in charge, as he 
did one night. It was only for the last half- 
hour before chapel, and I suppose that he 
was desperately anxious to be off. Thompson 
ininor declared that there was a lady in the 
ense, and that the Lower-School master was 
yoing out to a party to meet her, but I don’t 
believe that Thompson knew anything about 
it —I think it was only his sermon for the next 
day. I know that Mr. Brenchley had been 
playing fives that afternoon, and perhaps he 
had run himself short of time. 

Anyhow, it was not a bad move of his to 
put on the Sergeant. For all the Lower 
School knew perfectly well that whatever 
orders the Sergeant received would be exactly 
carried out. So when they heard Mr. Brench- 
ley say, ‘Now, Sergeant, I want perfect 
silence till the three-quarters strike, after 
which those who have done may put their 
books away, but no one is to leave the room 
till the chapel bells begin,’’ we all knew that 
anyone who talked would be reported to the 
Jower-School master the next morning, and 
that the consequences would be unpleasant; 
an hour’s marching up and down the play- 
yround, in the middle of the next half-holi- 
day, was the least he could expect. 

So when Mr. Brenchley went out, and left 
the Sergeant in charge of the room, there was 
silence. We rather wondered whether the 
Sergeant would sit down in the master’s 
chair, but he did not. He stood quite 
quietly in front of the fire, looking round the 
room every now and then; and if anyone 
moved or made any noise with his books or 
pen, or shuffled his feet, the Sergeant’s eye 
was upon him at once. 

Everyone, therefore, was very quiet. 
Whether this behaviour would have been kept 
up during the whole of Prep. it is hard to say ; 
but it was already about the half-hour when 
Mr. Brenchley went out, and so the capa- 
bilities of the Lower School in respect of keep- 
ing absolute silence were not over-taxed. Mr. 
Brenchley used to allow two boys to work to- 
gether, if they did not make a noise, or begin 
to play instead of working. If they did either, 
he was down upon them directly, or he would 
eall “Silence”; and then I have known a 
room full of boys to be so quiet that a mouse 
has come out and played about the floor. 

When the three-quarters struck there was 
rather @ rush of boys to put away their books, 
but the Sergeant easily stopped it; and as 
the boys came towards the fire, Thompson 
minor said, rather cheekily— 

“ Now, Sergeant, you have got to tell us a 
story. We always have a story on Saturday 
nights.” 

“Mr. Brenehley did not say anything about 
that, Mr. Thompson,’’ said the Sergeant, 
smiling quietly. 

It was quite an understood thing that the 
sergeants might address the boys by their 
names, the same as the masters did ; and the 
sergeants who were employed at this school 
before this one had always done so. But Ser- 
geant Harrison almost always put on the “ Mr.” 
when he spoke to the boys, except when he 
was taking a squad through their exercises in 
gymnasium, or drilling the wretched company 
of defaulters at “ Punishment Drill"; then 
his words of command rang out sharply 
enough. But on other occasions he used to 
address even the smallest boys as “ Mr.,”” and 
I think that the boys respected him more, 
and obeyed him morc readily for it. 

“Oh, do tell us something, Sergeant,” 
Said several voices. And one was heard above 
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the others, saying, ‘Tell us how you got that 
medal and star that you wear on Sundays.” 

“Yes, let us hear about that, please, Ser- 
geant,” said others. 

And without further preface the Sergeant 
began, standing as he was, in front of the fire, 
with the boys standing or sitting around him. 

“The medal was what the Queen gave us 
for the war in Egypt in ’82, and the star was 
given by the Khedive of Egypt. 

“ You see, there was a sort of rebellion of 
the Egyptian Army against the Khedive, who 
is the head man out there. He is not 
exactly king, but is supposed to be under 
the Sultan of Turkey. The officers of the 
Egyptian army thought that they could have 
everything their own way, because they had 
the soldiers under their command, and so they 
got up a rebellion, and we had to squash 
them by ourselves, because the French 
refused to join us. 

“TI had only just been dismissed recruit 
drill when we were ordered to Portsmouth to 
embark for Egypt. 

“Life on board a troopship is not very in- 
teresting. You are packed like herrings in 
a barrel, and have very little to do, and if 
you are ill it is awful. 

“We stopped off Alexandria and saw the 
ruins of the forts which Admiral Seymour's 
guns had knocked to pieces, but we did not 
land there. We went on to Aboukir, and 
the ships made preparations to bombard the 
forts, but it was only a dodge of Sir Garnet's 
to humbug the enemy. It was the Suez 
Canal that we wanted to protect. So when 
it was dark we moved on to Port Said, at the 
entrance to the canal. 

“We disembarked at Ismailia, a little way 
up the canal. The other end of the canal 
was hvld by some of our troops from India, 
English and native, who had been hurried 
up the Red Sea from Bombay and Aden. 

“ We were not at all sorry to get on shore, 
and to have the chance of stretching our 
legs, and looking about to see if we could 
make out the enemy. We did not see any- 
thing of him on that day, but in two or three 
days’ time we were ordered to form part of 
a force that was to go out and attack the 
enemy, who had cut off our supply of water. 

“You see, there is a canal which brings 
fresh water across the desert from the Nile, 
and the enemy had made dams aoross this 
canal, about ten miles from Ismailia, in 
order to prevent our having any drinkable 
water. So before daylight we set out. We 
had with us a small force of cavalry and a de- 
tachment of marines, and a couple of thirteen- 
pounder guns. The marines were splendid 
fellows, and did as much of the fighting in 
that little war as any of the forces engaged, 
not excepting my regiment, the old 120th— 
the Queen’s Own Loyal Tipperary Boys is 
the full title of it nowadays; and we had 
our full share of it, I can assure you. 

“Well, we moved out of camp, as I told 
you, before daylight, and after marching for 
six or seven miles without seeing anything 
of the enemy, except a few mounted scouts in 
the distance, we came up to the position 
where Arabi had determined to make a stand. 
He had a good number of men—about 
ten thousand it was said—and he had no less 
than twelve guns to our two! But, there! 
them Egyptian gunners were not in it with 
our men, and our two thirteen-pounders 
banged away at them, and none of our shots 
were thrown away. To see the way those 
gunners of ours worked was a caution; and 
the heat, as the day wore on, was something 
tremendous. Several of our men fell down 
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insensible from sunstroke, and all through 
the heat those gunners worked away. Occa- 
sionally, I believe, some of the marine artillery 
gave them a helping hand. I forgot to say 
that we had a couple of Gatling guns, worked 
by the bluejackets of the naval detachment. 

“The enemy, though they attacked our 
wings from time to time, could not make 
head against us, and had to retire. The 
same sort of thing happened on two or three 
days, when we moved forward to Kassassin, 
bivouacking on the sand each night till the 
tents were brought up. 

“ There was something that happened on 
one of those evenings which none of our 
regiment will ever forget. The enemy had 
retired, our cavalry had followed him up, and 
driven in his scattered parties. We were 
‘ standing easy ' in our ranks, thinking that 
it was about time to have some supper, even 
if it was only ‘ Arabi biscuits.’ For it was 
some days before our transport system got 
into working order. Whether it was that 
the Government could not get enough mulee, 
or what it was, I don't know. But anyhow 
we were glad enough to eat what we could 
capture of the enemy’s provisions, and they 
only had a sort of stuff that tasted like lumps 
of rye bread and treacle, which we called 
‘ Arabi biscuits.’ I suppose that old Arrah- 
be-aisy, as our Irish sergeant-major called 
him, thought that they were good enough for 
his men. After a bit the commissariat got 
some barges and loaded them with supplies 
for us, and the ships’ launches towed them 
up the Sweetwater Canal. 

“ But, as I said, we were standing in the 
ranks, or lying down, for the day had been 
mighty hot, and we were pretty well tired. 
Some of the officers were standing chatting 
together in a group a little in front of the 
ranks. The darkness was coming on, and it 
comes on very quickly in those parts. We 
were expecting no danger, when suddenly the 
ground seemed to shake under us, and through 
the gloom of the evening we saw dimly a body 
of cavalry charging down upon us. We saw 
their swords flashing through the gathering 
darkness, and heard therattle of their aocoutre- 
ments above the dull sound which their 
horses’ hoofs made on the sandy ground. 

“Tt was a magnificent sight. But who on 
earth were they? and how was it that they 
were coming down upon us in this fashion ? 
Most of the men instinctively sprang to 
‘ Attention,’ and we were every moment 
expecting to receive the command to form 
square, or at any rate to fix bayonets and 
receive the charge of the enemy, as best we 
could, when we saw two or three of the 
officers rush towards the approaching cavalry, 
waving their swords and shouting. At the 
sound of the English hurrah! the enemy 
seemed to hesitate; then a hoarse word of 
command was heard, and they pulled up 
within a few feet of our ranks. And then 
we were able to see that it was our own men 
who had so nearly ridden us down with their 
magnificent charge. 

“We recognised the heavy men and horses 
of the 40th Dragoon Guards. It seemed 
that they had been sent out, after the attack 
of the enemy had been repulsed, to prevent 
him forming his ranks again; and they 
had been riding about the plain, cutting off 
stragglers and charging any small bodies of 
the enemy which still held together. 

“Why they should have finished up their 
evening’s work by having a go at us is best 
known, I suppose, to their commanding officer; 
but we never did think much of the heads of 
those slasher fellows, though their bodies are 


big enough and their hearts brave enough 
for anything. But I suppose they would say 
that we of the line are jealous of them. Any- 
how, our officers, by their promptness, averted 
what would have been a pretty considerable 
spill for some of us; anda finer sight than 
that evening charge I never did sce.” 

“ Did they give them an extra medal for 
it 2?" said Thompson minor. 

“I can’t say that I ever heard that they 
did,” said the Sergeant, laughing. 

*‘ But when did they give you your medals 
and star, Sergeant?” 

“Not till after the war was over,” said 
the Sergeant. ‘“ We had some more fighting 
at Kassassin, where there is a lock on the 
canal; and then we had several days of 
waiting, while stores of all kinds were being 
brought up, and Sir Garnet Wolseley was 
making his arrangements. The rest of the 
troops from India came up, some Indian and 
some English. 

“ When all was ready, we received orders, at 
nightfall of September 12, to strike the tents 
and break up the camp. Then we moved 
forward for a bit, and then bivouacked, lying 
down on the ground in the darkness and 
getting what sleep we could for a few hours. 
‘There was no moon, fortunately for ue, for 
the General wanted to surprise the enemy 
if possible, and also to let us have the 
fighting to do in the cool of the morning, 
instead of exposing us to the risk of sun- 
stroke in the heat of the day. It is a fine 
thing to ser-e under a general who is thought- 
ful of his men. Some time after midnight 
we were roused up quietly, and formed up 
for the march through the darkness. We were 


By THE 


iaz famous sailor “ Master ” John Hawkins 
set out in 1564 from Plymouth with 
four vessels, on his second voyage to the 
coast of Guinea. One of the ships was 
parted from the rest by reason of a great 
storm that arose three days after their 
departure, but she turned up two days later, 
to the great joy of everyone. Thereupon 
Hawkins issued to the masters of his ships 
“an order for the keeping of good company.” 
This order ended with five counsels which 
are fall of suggestion for those who are 
beginning life—a voyage more wonderful, 
even if it be only life in a village home, than 
that which was undertaken by these old 
English sailors to Guinea. 

The five counsels are: “‘ Serve God daily; 
love one another; preserve your victuals; 
beware of fire; and keep good company.” 
These were good watchwords for a long and 
perilous voyage, and if we think a little 
about them we may perhaps get some hints 
for our own journey through life. 

And first the sailors were to serve God 
daily, Master John Hawkins did not 
believe in one-day-in-the-week religion. Of 
course he did not mean that his men were 
to be all day on their knees, or that every 
moment was to be spent in meditation and 
reading the Bible. That was not the way to 
get to the coast of Guinea, and beat the 
Spaniards. No! Hawkins the sailor meant 
the same as Paul the Apostle did when, speak- 
ing to servants in his letter to the Colossians, 
he told them that they served the Lord Cnnist. 
Whether they ate or drank, or whatever they 
did, busy sailors, and busy servants, might 
do all to the glory of God. They were to 
terve God every day, and all day long, by 
doing their work, and taking their recreation 
as ever in the Great Taskmaster’s sight, 
thinking as they worked and as they played, 

“Thoa God secst me.” 
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on the right of the infantry, under General 
Graham, who commanded our brigade all 
along. Outside of us, on the right, were the 
cavalry and some horse artillery. On our 
left were most of the guns, and then came 
the Highland Brigade.” 

“But how did you know which way to 
march, if it was so dark?” said a voice. 

“This is how it was managed,” said the 
Sergeant. “A young naval officer, who of 
course understood the stars, was responsible 
for guiding the whole army up to the place 
where the enemy was entrenched. He 
came round and gave directions to the officer 
who happened to be marching, as guide, cn 
the right of the right-hand company of each 
regiment. He pointed out some particular 
star to him, and told him to march upon 
that. Of course the other companies had 
each to keep in touch with the company on its 
right, and so the whole force kept the direc- 
tion with very little straggling. 

“It was a queer sensation to be marching 
through the darkness, mile after mile, no 
talking allowed, but plenty of time for think- 
ing—and a soldier can think when he gets the 
chance, as well as any other man; ay, and 
pray too, as earnestly a8 men in church at 
home, and more so, perhaps, since he knows 
that he may have a bullet in him before long. 

“So we marched on; and just as the dawn 
began to break we halted on the top of a 
little ridge, and we felt, rather than saw, that 
the enemy’s entrenchments were in front of 
us. All was quiet for a short time. Then 
there was the flash and noise of a single gun 
from the entrenchments, and in a minute 
there was firing all along the enemy's line. 
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SAILING ORDERS. 
Rev. E. J. Harpy, ™.a. (Chaplain to H.M. 


And this daily service of God would enable 
the sailors to love their shipmates. Nothing 
shows character so much as the close contact 
on board ship. If a man is selfish and 
disagreeable in small things he may make a 
voyage most uncomfortable to all his com- 
rades. The same is true of barrack-rooms, 
school-rooms, or wherever else people live in 
crowds. Those sailors were to be shut up 
together for months, or it might be for years. 
How soon hatred and jealousy would have 
wrecked the expedition! They were engaged 
in a perilous enterprise. Everyone needed 
his fellow's help, and love was to be the bond 
of union. 

“He that would live in peace and reat 
Must see. and hear, and say the best.” 

We are not to cultivate the things which 
arouse jealousy and suspicion, but the things 
which make for peace. How much happier 
school-life would be if all the boys loved 
each other! Be kind especially to new 
fellows; give them hints that will help them 
to do what is right ; and beware, if you have 
any hearts, of teaching them bad habits. 

Sailing vessels may be delayed a long time 
by calms, or blown oui‘of their course by con- 
trary winds, so there was great need of the 
advice to preserve their victuals. People who 
have been brought up in plenty, and who have 
never felt real hunger, are often wickedly 
wasteful of bread and other provisions. None 
of us, however, know what hard times may be 
in store for us ; and it is the duty of the young 
and strong to lay by for old age and sickness. 
A little forethought and self-sacrifice at the 
beginning of life may save us from many 
troubles. A very good way of saving victuals, 
money, and such things, is to moderate our 
desires, The richest of men is the man who 
has fewest wants; and if we train ourselves to 
live simple lives, it will be better than having 
a large fortune left to us without that ‘.aining. 
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Then came our turn. Our orders were to 
carry the entrenchments with the bayonet, 
if possible. On we rushed, doing all we 
knew. I can tell you that our officers had a 
good deal of difficulty in keeping in front of 
their men. One young officer was close in 
front of me when we reached the earthworks ; 
and just as he was climbing up, his foot 
slipped and he fell back a foot or two. At 
that very moment, bang! went a gun just 
over his head. If he had not slipped at that 
moment his head would have been in front 
of that gun when it was fired. 

“It is all very well to talk about fighting, 
when it is over. But to see friends and com- 
rades shot down by your side is no pleasant 
thing, and the look of the first man that I 
put my bayonet into I never shall forget to 
my dying day.” 

The Sergeant’s voice sank almost to a 
whisper as he said the last words. But he 
soon recovered himself, and went on: 

“We charged through the trenches, and 
carried the first line of the enemy’s defence, 
then the second line, which meant more en- 
trenchments farther back. By the time we 
got through them the enemy were in full 
flight, all of them that could get away; and 
our cavalry, English and Indian, followed 
them up and scattered them, and within two 
days Cairo was in our hands and the war was 
practically over. 

“ I daresay you would not find much about 
our regiment in the newspapers—the Special 
Correspondents seem to take notice chiefly 
of the Guards and the Highlanders, but the 
General said that we had done our duty, and 
that was what we meant to do.” 
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One of the ships which had accompanied 
Hawkins’ expedition was burnt owing to the 
carelessness of a gunner—carelessness, per- 
haps, like that which Captain Lugard speaks 
of in Africa, when a sailor was found lying on 
some powder-kegs, smoking his pipe! There 
was need, then, to warn the sailors to beware 
of fire. And there are fiery darts of tempta- 
tion which we all have to guard against. 
Learn to control the hot passions of youth— 
beware of hell fire! When danger comes, let 
us do our duty; but we ought not to go into 
the way of it without a reason. Especially 
is this true of the fiery darts of temptation. 
Why pray that God would not lead us into 
evil and then go into it? The last, but not 
the least important, of Captain Hawkins’ 
counsels, is to keep good company. A man 
is known by his friends; and that is a wise 
proverb which tells us that we cannot touc!: 
pitch without being soiled. 

Thus wisely did this old sea captain advise 
his men ; but there was one thing he could not 
do. He could not enable them to obey his 
orders. This the Captain of our Salvation can 
do. Take Jesus Christ as your Friend and 
Guide, and He Whose meat and drink it was to 
do the will of God will help you to do the same. 
Nor can anyone enable brethren to dwell to- 
gether in unity so well as He who died to 
atone, or make at one, man and man as well 
as manand God. He Who said : “ Gather up 
tbe fragments that remain, that nothing be 
lost,” after fecding, with five loaves, five thou- 
sand people—He Who did this, teaches us to 
make the most of our food supply, and of 
every other blessing of God. St. Paul tells 
us that the Shield of Faith in Jesus Christ 
will quench the fiery darts of the wicked. 
And certainly we need never want good com- 
pany, for we can always think of and speak to 
that loving Saviour Who is the same yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever. 
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Be of English blood will 
have their sports wherever 
fortune, the will of others, or 
their own craving for adven- \ 
ture may take them. If they 
cannot get the same games as \ 
in the old country, they are 
content to become experts at 
native games, or to invent some 
substitute for the favourite 
pastime they have left behind 
them. 

To their happy faculty for 
adapting themselves to any 
circumstances so long as there 
is fun or manly exercise to be 
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ROUNDERS ON HORSE-BACK. 


By Henry H. 8. Pearse. 


(With Mustrations by M. FrrzokRALD.) 


got, we owe a good deal of the breadth and 
the stability of this Empire. We owe also to 
the same source some of our most exhilara- 
ting sports; for did not the 9th Lancers 
bring us Polo after they had beaten its 
Afghan exponents at their own game? and 
did not the 5th Lancers on their return 
from Indian service twenty years .ago teach 
us how to do Tent-pegging like a Sowar 
of the Sikhs? All honour, then, to young 
New Zealand for the laudable ambition that 
has prompted it to take the lead this time in 
& new diversion, which may become for boys 
and girls what Poio is for grown men. 


+) SS 
FyELOING THE BAL ————— 


2. A Swinging on ae Seo 008 le 


In fancy I see the lip of a fourth-form boy 
curlcontemptuously toemit the scathing com- 
ment, ‘Girls, indeed! as if any game they 
could play at would be good enough for us!” 
But my young friend will change his opinion 
when he sees what “ Rounders on Horse- 
back ” are like. The game is Polo, without 
the possible cruelty to ponies, or the dangers 
that may result from a collision of charging 
opponents, and for that very reason may 
perhaps fail to commend itself to some boys 
who, like the Lancashire novice at football, 
think that the essence of sport is in giving 
and taking hard knocks. 

Young New Zealand can play at that game 
teo, for he is no milksop; but he does not 
disdain “ Rounders on Hors 
one who has seen a close str: 
between rival teams on one of the Auck- 
land “ reserves,” or between young squatters 


3. Over-riding the Ball. 


in a clearing of the Waikatu woodlands, will 
admit that it makes demands on the vigour 
and skill of the best riders. 

When you can sit a pony like the boy 
whom Mr. Fitzgerald has sketched, waiting 
until the umpire drops the ball as a signal 
for him to go, you will be in a fair way to 
emulate young New Zealand in love for the 
fascinating sport. See how alert he is; how 
lightly his bridle hand restrains the eager 
pony ; and how firmly his leg grips the saddle 
ready for a quick pressure, in obedience to 
which the clever little beast will spring for- 
ward directly the ball touches the ground, 
A brief pause before this happens will suffice 
for an explanation of the simple rules of the 
game. 

You see the nearest flag. It is one of two 
which mark the home goal, and the umpire 
stands ten yards from it. At equal distances 
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on a circular course that measures four 
hundred yards in its circumference are three 
other goals, known as flag goals, having 
a width of twenty-five yards between the 
posts. The four players who form the 
“fielding” side have to retire to a distance 
of fifty yards from where the umpire stands, 
and he will not give the signal until they 
have conformed to the rules in that respect. 
They need not keep together, bat may be 
posted at different points as fancy or knowledge 


of an opponent's tactics shall dictate. They 
must, however, be watchfal, and not 
let themselves be taken unawares 

All being ready, the umpire \ 
his flag a moment, then drops it and ’ 
the ball simultaneously. Now with 


a sudden spring the solitary player of 
the “in” 


or “inning” side dash 
forward with mallet uplifted for as 


hard a stroke as his strength can deliver, just 
as a golf player would try with all his might 
to drive a ball from the “tee” far across 
rough ground in the teeth of a strong breeze. 
The stroke must be quick and sure as that 
of a good player of rounders in the ordinary 
way. Abungling hit cannot be remedied, but 
must be allowed to go for what it is worth. 
The boy has taken careful note of the rela- 
tive positions of the fielders, and does his 
best not to give them an advantage at the 
outset. 

If fortune favours him, he may have driven 
the ball fifty yards or more, to where his four 
adversaries will have difficulty in reaching it, 
and returning it to the goal by a succession 
of well-directed hits, in time to save a 
“rounder.” Whither the ball has gone, how- 
ever, is now no concern of the ‘‘in’’ player. 
Having done his best with a single stroke, he 
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sits down to ride his hardest round the course, 
taking heed to pass between the flags; and 
every intermediate goal thus reached counts 
two points for his side, If he can complete 
the course and get home before the ball is 
driven back, and through the goal, then he 
will have made a full rounder, counting ten 
points for his side. But that takes a lot of 
doing if the fielders know their proper parts 
and play up to each other. 

See how eagerly one of them is galloping 
full speed for the ball, with stick uplifted for 


4. Near-side Stroke. 


& swinging off-side stroke, into which he 
means to put all the impetus of his pony’s pace 
and all the force of his own supple sinews, 
sitting tight while he delivers it, so that no 
sudden swerve may unhorse him, and having 
the bridle hand ready for a quick turn if the 
meditated coup should fail! The “in” 
player cannot resist a sidelong glance at an 
opponent who at this moment looks all over 
a workman, whose prowess will have to be 
reckoned with in every phase of the game. 
And the other fielders are manceuvring 
cleverly to back him up. There is no pell- 
mel! rush in hot rivalry, or hopeless confusion 
would result; and thus there is no risk of 
either the ponies, or the riders, being hit by 
an accidental blow in a melée, as so frequently 
happens at polo-playing. A girl whose 
nerves are steady and aim true can often play 
rounders on horseback better than a man 
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and get nothing but pleasure out of it. As 
a“forward”’ for the first rush, when every- 
thing may depend on the quickness and 
vigour with which a ball is returned towards 
the home goal, she would perhaps be out 
of place; but after that, when only a few 
light touches are required in passing the ball 
from one to another, she may often render 
valuable aid. And every boy who aspires to 
be a sportsman cultivates admiration for 
the grace that feminine garb and youthful 
woman’s charms add to every scene. She 
need not be any the less Queen of the Tourna- 
ment because she takes part in it. 

But the forward fielder has been kept long 
enough hanging on his stroke. With a mo- 
tion swifter than the eye can follow, he de- 
livers it, leaning half out of the saddle as his 
pony shies a little from the swish of the stick, 
but swinging himself back easily to watch 
where the ball falls. Almost before it touches 
the ground, one of his comrades is there, and 
aiming a blow at the ball as it rolls, just 
misses it. Before he can rein back or wheel 
round, another fielder takes up the play with 
®, clever near-side stroke ; but though well- 
delivered his blow is too hard, and the ball just 
overshoots the mark. Quickly an attempt is 
made to strike it back, all fielders closing up for 
a finish, but the “ in” player, straining every 
nerve as he see. the chance that has been 
given to him, just gets there in time, thus 
winning a full rounder of ten points for his 
side, instead of having ten deducted for a 
goal against him. In succession, with vary- 
ing fortunes, the four of his side have their 
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innings, one scoring perhaps no more than 
two points for a single Hlag-goal, passed before 
the ball is returned through the home goal, 
and thus suffering a deduction which leaves 
his side the poorer by eight points off their 
total. 

Then the fielders one by one have their 
turn in ; and when at last the play is finished, 


Py 
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6. A Rounder, 


5. Off-side Stroke. 


scores are made up by setting goals against 
rounders, and so arriving at a nett result by 
which to find the winners. This, however, is 
a complicated process in figures, with which 
I do not propose to perplex my readers, 
whose part it is to play the game and not 
trouble themselves about the reckoning. 
Thus Rounders on Horseback are played by 
the boys of New Zealand; and if the boys of 
England are what I take them 
to be, everyone who can get a 
pony to ride will want to have 
a turn at this new game. It 
can be played all the year round, 
except when sharp frost makes 
<he ground too hard for riding 
on; and there could be no 
better training in quickness of 
eye and action, readiness of 
hand, and firmness of seat for 
the closer struggles of the polo 
match, keener rivalry of the 
hunting-field, or even for the 
grim realities of a hand-to-hand 
fight. The game of Rounders 
on Horseback has already 
found its way to England, and 
it has probably come to 
stay. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 424. 
Br C. W., of Sunbury. 


White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


Tue Oupest Gane. 

The oldest record of games is contained in 
the manuscript at Gottingen, which neither 
bears the author’s name nor any date, but 
which apparently dates from the end of the 
fifteenth century. The thirty-three leaves 
contain twelve games: the shortest has ten 
moves, the longest thirty-three moves. In 
eight games the opening is P e4, Pe5; in 
two games, P d4, P d5; in one, P f4, P 5; 
and in the last, P c4, P o5. Castling was 
then done in various ways: 

In Game IIL we have the moves 

10. R from Q R aq. to Q B 8q. (for White) 


R , KRagq. ,, K B gq. (for Black) 
1.R , KReq. ,, K Bag. 

K , Ksq. ,, K Kteq. 
12K , Kasq. ,, KKtsq. 


which, in the international notation, are 

10. Ml, M £8 

11. M f1, K g8 

12. K gl 

Thus castling, or the K M-movement, con- 
sists of two moves. 

In Game X. we find 

14. N g3, M [8 

15. 0 c8, L a5 

16. K f2, K g8 

Thus a move (I, a5) intervenes between 
the two moves M {8 and K g8. 

In Game VII. we have the M on h8, the 
Non f8, and the K moves from e8 to g8, 
thus leaping over a piece. 

In Game XI. the K leaps like the 0, namely, 
at move 17, from el to g2; and in Game 
XII. from e8 to c7. The first game follows 
here, and the twelfth will be given in our 
next chess column. 


Gaur I. 
1. Pet Ped 6. Ne4+ Pdi 
2. 0 £3 Pf 7.Nd5:+ K g6 
3. O ed: Peb: 8 Lg3+ Legs 
4.Lh5+ Kez 9. L b38 L g2: 
5. Le5:+ Kf? 10. P eS 


Solation of No.428.—1, K—R7,P—Kt8 (or 
®). 2,Q—R8,BxP (ord). 8,K Ktx P(ch.), 
KxP. 4, Q—K Kt 8, mate. (b) B—Q 7. 
3, P—Kt 8 (d. ch.), B—B 6. 4, QxB, mate. 
(a) B-R 8. 2, RxB, P—B 8=Q. 3, P— 
Rt3 (dis. ch.), Q—Kt 7. 4, R—R sq. mate. 

The remarkable defence against a trars- 
Position of the first and second moves is 1, 
Q-R8,BxP. 2, Q—R aq. (ch.), P—B8= 
Kt (for if the P had become the Q, mate 
would have followed by 3, Kt from Kt 4— 


B2(ch.). and Q—Q 5). 
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DOWN PRECIPICE HILL. 
A RACE WITH A MAD CYCLIST. 
By J. Krpie Beu. 


THE sun was just setting. in a glorious flood of light, 
a6 I pulled up for my final halt at a small roadside inu 
abvut ten miles from home, I had alrewly ridden over 
fifty miles that day on my way from school, and being 
at the time only a boy of sixteen yeurs of age I wus 
beginning to feel just a little bit done up. I ordered & 
glass of milk and soda-water (the very best thing in 
the world to drink on a long journey), entered the little 
inn-parlour, sank into a large and very slippery arm- 
chuir, and, uncomfortable as my position was, I believe 
I should have dropped off to sleep while the cumber- 
sowe barmaid was concocting my non-intoxicauns 
drink, had not my attention been suddenly arrested by 
the sound of voices coming through the open doo from 
the tap-room, the tones of the speakers being raised 
rather hizher than usual, owing to the exciting topic 
of conversation. 


Thal some difficulty at first Iu making head or tail 
of the country dialect, but I managed to gather -uM- 
cient news to make myself feel somewhat uneasy. It 
Appeared that just outside the village there was a 
private asylum, from which a male patient heal escaped, 
whi xt taking exercise in the ground during the day, 
by leaping on to a bieycle belonging to one of the 
ganleners (with the usual canning of the inane he 
had carefully concealed his power of riding), tearing 
down the drive and out into the road before any alarm 
could be given, and finally disappearing over the brow 
Of the hill at a truly maninenl pace. A thorough search 
had at once been set on foot, in which all the labourers 
in the village had joined, but not a trace could be 
found of the missing lunatic, who was at that moment 
Probably roaming the country at large. What was 
more, he had taken the very same direction in which 
my journey lay. 

This conversation affontal me ample food for reflec- 
tion, and, as L munchel w biscuit and swallowed my 
soda-and-milk, I turned over in my mind all the tales 
I had heard ‘of escaped Iunaties and their doings. 
Being a somewhat imaginative boy, 1 grew more and 
more uneasy as the sun momentarily sank lower 
lower, and the night became darker aud darker. But 
T was expected home that night, and had no means of 
communicating with tiny people. who would sure to be 
Ina fever of anxiety if } did oot turn up—-particu arly 
so if the madman story had reached them. After all, 
thought, ten miles could be covered in au hour, and the 
Tad was good. Su I decided to rink it. 


‘As I walked out into the bar to pay my reckoning: 
the conversation lulled for a moment, and, when the 
landlord had told the tale agaiu for my benetit, I felt 
that I was being scrutinised by several pairs of eyes, 
curious to see which way I was going and whether I 
‘wus game enough for the adventure. Putting on a non- 
chalant air, | bede them all good-night, stepped outeid 
lgbted my lamp, mounted the machine, and went off at 
‘8 good briak pace. 

It will here be necessary to give the reader some idea 
of the road over whict my journey lay. For sume 
three or four miles it was almost level, but very dark, 
being completely arched over by the trees that grew 
very thickly on each side. It thea becume more open, 
and sloped gradually up for about two miles, But the 
descent on the other side was by no means gradual, 
being, as a matter of fact, unusually steep and 
extremely dangerous for cyclists (who were warned to 
dismount at the top), on accouv’. of a sharp turn to 
the left, about halfway down, Nor was tlis all the 
danger, for anyone foolish enough to attempt the descent 
ona machine, and failing to take the turn, would tind 
himself thrown violently over a low wall (supposed to 
be @ sufficient protection before the days of county 
council4), aud down a precipice some forty or fifty 
feet deep. 


Thad only once heard of anyone riding down this 
“ Precipice Fann as it was called, and that was my own 
brother, who had a mania for doing foolhardy things, 
He explained to me that the feat was perfectly easy of 
accomplishment if the rider had plenty of nerve, a 
strong brake, and remembered to take as big a curve as 
poesible when he came to the corner. But even lic said 
it must be done cautiously and without haste, or the 
consequences were almost certain to be fatal. I took 
his word for it, and did uot attempt to put his theory 
to @ practical test, 


1 had not gone very far on along the level part of the 
road, befure I found it expedient to dismount aud 
extinguish my lamp, for though by its sid I could eee 
& little way alicad, it entirely prevented me from 
seeing into the trees on either hand as J advanced, and 
also, asl reflected, made mea conspicuous object for some 
distance to anyone lurking therein, At the same time 
I felt all the nuts on my machine toeee if they were 
secure, dropped a little ofl into the lubricators, and 
generally put mattera to rights—all of which I had 
neglected todo on leaving the inn, partly owing to 
my preoccupation, and partly to my desire to avold 
every appearance of hesitation at starting. Then I 
once aguin mounted, and sped noiselessly in the pitch- 
darkneus along the far-reaching avenue. 


For some time I rode along, peering {ato the trees on 
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each side, and conjuring up all sorts of weird and 
fantastic shapes, which »eemed to my distorted imagina- 
tion to be lurking in the deep shadow. Every now and 
again some slight sound would fall on my ears, causing 
me to start violently in my seat, and to put ‘an extra 
pressure on the treadles of the machine, dy flying 
round and round at a pace that seemed almost beadlon; 
and impossible. 


Once a bat flew close to my head, which made my 
heart palpitate violently, and bathel me in @ perspira- 
tion from head to foot. “Then the hooting of an owl ror 
up through the night, seeming, in the dead stillness, ts 
be mugnified into the shricks and yells of a thousand 
demons. Once again all grew quict, and nothing could 
be heard but the whirr, whirr of the wheels under mr, 
as I turned the last corner of the leafy tunnel, and saw 
the light like a small speck in the distance. 


Ah! what was that? Something came between me 
and the light at the end for n moment, then disap. 
peared. Faugh ! only a bird, thought I ; and rode onus 
fast as before. Once again I saw it; this time nearer. 
I slackened my pace, proceeding as quietly as T coull, 
that I might approach it unseen, if possible. 


Straining my vision to the utmost, I yradually made 
out the torm of a man on a bicycle, riding slowky, and 
as if much fatigued, about two hundred yards ahead, 
and in the same direction as myself. Drawing gradually 
nearer, I saw that he had no bat, for his ncad way 
clearly outlined against the sky at the end of theavenue 
His trousers were torn at the bottom ; he rode from side 
to side of the road, Instinct told me that this was tle 
escaped lunatic ! 


Probaby he had been in hiding all day by the roa. 
aide, and now had come out to make good his escape 
under cover of night. His slow motion and irregular 
riding were probably due to hunger, not to fatigue. 
Doubtless he would dismount when he came to the hill; 
perhaps would stop, and consequently sce me. My mind 
was soon made up: Ideterminel to past him. Tc 
tinued slowly gaining upon him until I was about a 
hundred yards off, then, suddenly spurting, I made a 
rush for if, and was within forty yards of him before he 
was aware of my presence. 


Tleant over my handles, shot forward, and in another 
moment we were almost level. 1 caug)* a glimpse of 
Ils white, distorted face, and gleaming «yes. At that 
moment a sudden thought strick me. I co steered my 
machine that I might pass within reach of the maniac. 
As I drew up level with him, 1 put my hand on his 
thoulder and gave him a push. As I almost lurched 
over myself, I had the satisfaction of hearing him fall 
off into the soft ditch that bordered the road, giving 
vent to a bluod-curdling yell as he did so. 


Without pouring to look round, I dashel into the 
open, and sped for dear life up the slope. I fervently 
hoped that he would be too startled, and perhaps the 
inachine too damaged, to allow of puranit ; and, aé any 
rate, I was bound 10 gain sume distance on him. But 1 
had ‘hardly covered a third of the ascent before I heard 
him coming on again, and, as I jndgel from the noise hts 
machine made, at a furious pace. Faster ani faster I 
flew slong, but, great as was my speed, the madman 
gained upon me, until I could hear the panting of his 
breath as Le came ou behind. 


Famished and weakened as he was, he would soon 
have overtaken me; but, just ns I began to despair, 
the top of the hill came in sight, and gave me fresh 
hope and courage. On, on we dashed, soeming to make 
nothing of the slope, that slipped as if by magic frou 
beneath our wheels. At last I gained the summit ; but 
the danger was only just beginning. for it now seemed 
that I must either be dashed to pleces over the precipice, 
or fall into the madman's grasp. One thing I depended 
upon, I knew the rod well, and had a strong brake on 
my machine. 


Bearing my brother's advice well in mind, and 
keeping a firm hand on the brake, I dashed down the 
hill, I'knew every inch of the way, and could calculut« 
the length of the straight piece to a nicety, so that 
there, too, [had the advantage. On came my pursuer. 
little dreaming, I suppose, of the difficulties of the hill, 
and ovly intent on my destruction, Nearer and nearer 
he came to me, and nearer aud uearer we both drew te 
that gaping grave. 


Now we were almost upon it: but, just as the mad- 
man leaned forward, with a wild cry of exultation, to 
tear me from my machine, I ducked my head, clapped 
on the bruke, backel the trendles with all my might, 
and saw him shoot past, on towards the precipice. 
In another moment all was over. Just ax T mannged 
to graze the wall iv turning the corner, the maniac 
dashed into it. So short a time had it taken for the 
tragedy to be played out, that his yell of triumph as he 
made his grab at me was turned into a maniacal howl 
of baffled rage and sudden terror, as he plunged into 
the abyss, 

Twas at the foot of the hill before T could pull up : 
and, noticing a cottage a short way ahead, I rede on to 
it und routed the inmates. Two swarthy labourers 
Appeared, with whom I returne! to the scene of the 
awtul tragedy, When we had managed to climb down 
the precipice, we found the lunatic huddled up in » 
hesp at the bottom. 


The poor fellow had unwittingly saved himself a 
pitiful existenoe, and in that Inst mad career had effect - 
ually escaped the recapture of which he stood #0 much 
in dread, For myeelf, [ just. managed to reach home, 
but fainted on the doorstep, which I think was almost 
excusable after being c by a madman down 
“Precipioe Hill” 1 


Notice To Contrmurors.—All manuseripts intended 
Sor the Boy's OWN Paren should be addressed to the 
Editor, 58 laternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
in any accompanying latter THR TITLE OF THR MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are sent in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regardingthem, or hold himself in any tcay 
responsible for lenyth of detention or accidental loss, 
thouyh every care is taken, The number of MSS, sent 
to the Office is so great that a considerable time must 
necessarily elapse before their turn for consideration 
arrices, 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
Of the monthly part containiny them. The receipt con- 
veys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of the 

ligtous Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their 
discretion, to publish such works separately. Republi- 
cation by authors on their own account must always 
be the subyect of special arrangement before submitting 
their MSS. 


THIGH-BUILDING (Lincelnshirc)—Dr. Gordon Stables 
says he never wrote anything for Harper's “ Young 
People” on thigh-building. Walking exercise is best 
for the purpose. Don't tattoo ; you'll repent it. 

8Ex oF PiazoNs (Many Querists).—Only by experi- 
ence. 

Poros with Spots (F. Warren).—1. No. Can't be 
cleaned toadvantage. 2. Dog should breed. 3. More 
healthy in a scieutifically made warm kennel out of 
doors. 


Is He A Quack? (No Name).—Yes, and onght to be 
publicly fogged. No recpectable medical man would 
issue such circulars. The government should do 
something to put down such vile quackery, which is 
8 disgrace to a civilised country. 


Weax Heant (Jacko).—No; no strong exercise, cer- 
tainly not football ; but plenty of walking. 

Many Nervous Querists.—We have quite a bunch of 
lotters from these, We can ouly advise them to obey 
the Inws of health to the letter and go_in for outdoor 
exercise, especially to go in for some fancy that will 
keep their minds employed ; to abjure bad habits, 
eat well. and only think of ‘whac is pleasunt. But. 
pray, boys, avoid advertising quacks. Medicine in 
guch cuses us yours is utterly uscless. 


Boy's Book oF HkALTH AND STRENGTH (8. W.).— 
Jarroli, publisher, Norwich. 2s. 6d. 
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INSECTS (Worried).—A. solution of stavesacre. Ap: 
chemist. But wash the hair regularly. If you can't 
shake off the bad habits you mention, better save 
your money to buy a secoud-hand coffin or a ticket 
Tor a mad-house. 


Quacks (A. 8. Scott).—Rank quacks. Why are you 
such a fool? Doctors don't, and dare not, advertise. 


Frerworx (One Year Reader).—Yes, don't breathe 
the dust, 


Tnasxixo Wurrg Rats (Cecil B.).—No room for an 
exsay of the length you want, Get them to love you. 
Give them perfect liberty and feed well. 


Cunr. ror DREAMING (Constant Dreamer).—Exercise, 
fresh air, morning tub, and a light supper. 


“ [xqutstToREM " (Liverpool).—Oxford, Cambridge, and 
the rest require residence ard attendanoe at lectures, 
ete. The Loudon University degree, perhaps the finest 
in the world, can be taken by the passing of the exam- 
inations—matriculation, intermediate, and final ; and 
these examinations are now held in’ several of the 
larger cities, as well as in London. You can study 
for them how, whea, and where you like ; but they 
are not to be passed without careful study, you may 
be sure. 


Waritixo Competition (0. L. P.).—You may ure any 
Paper you please ; but if ruled, marks are deducted as 
@ hundicap. 


Deap Caxany (Ep. T.).—Death was due to inflamma- 
tion of the bowels ; it may be that some of the insect- 
powder got down its throat ainl poisoned it ; the 
bird had no appearance of having been troubled by 
insect pests. The sample of seed forwarded was 
very good. 


WitiaM Rapicz.—The platinum points for poker 
work and also the complete apparatus can be had 
from Messra. Abbott Bros, of Southall, and from 
W. Whiteley’s, Queen’s Road, w. (Turnery Depart- 
ment), and most faucy stores keep them. 


L. Murnay.—No, a valve is not required in connec- 
tion with the ignition tube, as the explosion does not 
take place uutil the compression hug pressed the 
mixed gas and air up inco the tube. Ifa valve had 
been necessary it would have been shown in the 
drawings. Follow the directions closely when 
building it. 

©. J. HoLtaNd (Brazil).—Your choice of apparatus 
‘will do very well, but for hot climates it is best to 
have the “brass-bound” Instantograph ; this costs 
41. 15s. There is nothing more to be said. 


CompEtitTioxs.—Where one copy is taken for a family. 
only one member of the family may compete. The 
question of who pays for the copy does not matter. 


ELEcTRICAL (F. D. J.).—As we don't know the 
depth of the bobbins it is rather hard to tell the 
amount of wire required. Use number 28 and wini 
on as much as you can, taking care to have an 
equal amount on each bobbin. You can start wit! 
four ounces, which will probably be enough. Tbe 
smaller the wire, and the more of it, the stronger 
the magnet will be. 


R. H. F.—1. If you only bave one carbon and one zinc 
in each glass this is not enough ; you ought to have 
two carbons, one on gach side of the zine plate. As 
they are very cheap and last for ever, practically, we 
recommend you to get two more. Then connect 
both carbons together in cach cell, and connect 
with zines as before. If this does not give fuli 
power of light try another cell in addition. 2 Four 
cells of a dry battery might answer your purpose, 
but you must get a lamp of low voltage. The dry 
cells cost 8s, 3d. each, the best size for you (number 3). 
3. “Guide to Electric Lighting,” 1s.; ‘ Electrical- 
instrument making for Amateurs, “ Blectricity 
and Magnetism,” 34.; all by Mr. 8. R. Bottone, 
Wallington, Surrey, from whom you can get them. 
If you want a book on practical work of all kinds, 
there is none so guod aa “Electricity : its Theory, 
Sources, and Applications,” by J. T. Sprague. This, 
however, costs 18s. we believe. 


Pnoro@rarny (Afghan).—1. You could use an 
“Instantograph "as u hand camera, but you will 
have to manufacture some method-of holding it 
steady, and you will have to take your chance of the 
object being in focus! With sufficient skill any 
camern can be used in the hand, 2. We intend tw 
have a beautiful plate of our British Butterflies in 
this volume. 


Rest (Growing Youth).—About eight or nine bours 
every night. Get this by guing early to bed. Morning 
sleep is not 80 good. 

Donmice (Subscriber).—Try Sumner, 135 Oxford Strect. 
London. 


Maarim GETTING BAtp (Subscriber).—Equal parts of 
blue and sulphur ointment. Rub in and well round 
about. The trouble is caused by an insect. 


TonroxTo (One in Trouble).—Avoid those rascaliy 

quacks, Consult your own doctor, and be a man. 
PRESERVING SkINs (B. W.).—If small,a strong solution 
naturalists. 


of alum, or the preservative paste of 
But this last ig poison. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1896. Price One Penny. 
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THE FINDER OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT. 
Br Davy Ker, Author of In Siberian Forests,” “ Afloat in a Volcano,” etc. (With Illustrations by H. M. Pacer.) 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—A TERRIBLE GAOLER. 


Reus above the tangled mass of boughs 

and leaves, terribly distinct in the 
broadening light that now streamed 
through the doorway, were the fiery eyes 
and gaping jaws of a monstrous serpent 
of the boa-constrictor species, which, 
judging from the size of its head and neck 
—all that could yet be seen of it—must be 
one of the largest of its kind. One glance 
showed St. Foix that it was aware of his 
Presence, and evidently meant to attack 

at once. 

But, the first shock once over, the very 
extremity of his danger seemed to brace 
instead of unstringing the gallant French- 
man’s well-seasoned nerves. In fact, he 
had not a moment to lose; for the horrible 
creature was between him and his only 
avénue of escape, and unless he could 
despatch it at once, there seemed to be 
little hope for him. His rifle was at his 
shoulder in an instant, and, aiming straight 
at the hideous head, he let fly. 

Seldom, indeed, did Renaud St. Foix 
miss his mark ; but although his aim was 
as true as ever, a quick movement of the 
snake's head, just as he fired, saved it from 
the bullet, which merely passed through 
the outer flesh of its neck, inflicting a 
painful but in no way disabling wound, 
which served only to sting the monster to 
double fury. Uttering a hiss as sharp 
and piercing as a steam-whistle, it reared 
itself up into the air with a bound that 
exposed fully six feet more of its scaly 
length, and, uncoiling its mighty bulk 
with a rapidity truly wonderful in a 
creature nearly thirty feet long, and as 
thick in the middle as a man’s body, made 
straight for its doomed victim. 

And now it did, indeed, seem all over 
with the daring soldier. He had no tiine 
to reload, and to face this terrible creature 
with no better weapon than the butt-end 
of an empty rifle would be almost certain 
destruction. 

But the Colonel’s quick eye (which was 
as proverbial as his courage) had already 
noted one last means of defence, if not of 
escape. Behind the giant Buddha was a 
small, irregular opening in the wall, 
caused by the falling-out of a large stone, 
and just wide enough to admit the body 
of an ordinary man. 

That it did not open into the outer air 
was but too evident, for all beyond it was 
blank darkness, as if it led into some 
secret chamber or dungeon; and it was 
no pleasant thought, even for this fearless 
soldier, that amid that darkness another 
snake or a wild beast equally deadly, 
might be lurking toseize him. But death 
in its worst form was at his heels, and 
there was no time for hesitation. 

In another instant he was half-way 
through the dark gap. 

For one moment his heart seemed 
to stand still as his outstretched hand 
encountered a cold, smooth, slimy, 
rounded surface like the scaly body of a 
second boa-constrictor ; but he instantly 
felt, to his indescribable relief, that it was 
only the fallen trunk of a dead tree. 

Even in this deadly extremity, St. Foix 
had no thought of abandoning the trusty 
rifle on which his life might depend ; and 
though there was not space for it to pass 
through along with him, he contrived to 
hitch his foot in the thong, hoping to 
draw it after him as he crept. But 
scarcely had he done so, when, with a 
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thrill of inconceivable horror, he suddenly 
felt the weapon violently dragged away 
from him with irresistible force, evidently 
by the pursuing monster ! 

The loss of his gun, however, proved 
again to the Colonel in one way. The 
rifle, with its hanging strap, lying right in 
the mouth of the hole, hampered the 
snake for one moment—and that moment 
saved St. Foix. Ere the serpent could 
reach him, he had forced his way through 
the cleft, and, springing to his feet, drew 
the long two-edged hunting-knife which 
was now his only weapon, and stood 
grimly at bay. 

By this time—his cyes having grown 
accustomed to the gloom—he began to 
see that it was by no means so unbroken 
as it at first appeared. The light that 
filtered through the chinks and cracks of 
the crumbling walls, faint though it was, 
sufficed to show him the fallen trunk and 
the hole by which he had entered, whence 
the snake's head suddenly thrust itself in 
hot pursuit. 

Any ordinary man would have struck 
at once; but not so Colonel St. Foix. He 
waited quietly till the huge scaly neck 
touched the dead tree, and rested for a 
moment upon it; and then, throwing his 
whole erenge into one desperate blow, 
he buried his dagger hilt-deep in the 
reptile’s body, and drove the keen blade 
several inches into the mouldering wood 
beneath, literally nailing his enemy to the 
trunk ! 

So terrific were the struggles of the 
wounded monster, that St. Foix was 
forced to throw himself over the tree, and 
fling his whole weight upon the dagger- 
hilt, in order to keep the serpent from 
breaking loose ; and close to his face the 
terrible jaws kept snapping furiously, and 
the vast scaly bulk heaved and writhed 
with a savage strength that tossed him to 
and fro like an infant, while the huge 
reptile’s foul, rank odour, steaming up 
in his very face, made him feel sick and 
faint ; and he expected every moment to 
see the snake writhe the rest of its body 
through the gap, to seize him in its 
horrible coils. 

But, through it all, the iron man never 
for an instant relaxed his grasp of the 
dagger, which had fortunately struck so 
close to the head that the snake's jaws 
could not reach him. Moreover, he 
quickly perceived, with intense relief, that 
the monster's bulky body was jammed 
fast in the narrow cleft, and could pass no 
farther. 

Then, as the serpents frantic writhings 
grew fainter and fainter, St. Foix ventured 
to let go the impaling dirk, and, seizing a 
heavy stone in both hands, brought it 
down upon the flat lozenge-shaped head 
with the force ofasledge-hammer. Three 
or four more blows of equal power com- 
pleted the work, and the vanquished 
destroyer, quivering with one last con- 
vulsive shudder through every ring of its 
mighty length, stiffened in death. 

But though his terrible gaoler was thus 
despatched, Colonel St. Foix soon found, 
with secret dismay, that he himself was 
as securely imprisoned as ever. 

Look where he would around this 
strange dungeon, there was no sign of 
any opening save the one beside him, 
which was now completely blocked by the 
dead serpent’s carcass; and to cut this 
away piecemeal (as he for a moment 
thought of doing) would be impossible in 


a too narrow to give play to his 
hend and blade. pes 

True, that blade might help him to 
pick a fresh hole in the crumbling 
masonry; and he at once set himselfto 
do so. But his first effort sufficed to 
show that time had made the mortar as 
hard as the stones themselves, and that 
any such attempt must end in breaking 
or blunting his only weapon, which was 
not to be thought of. 

What could he do? Any shout that 
he might utter would be stifled by the 
massive walls of this dismal sepulchre; 
and his rifle (the report of which might 
perhaps have reached the ears of his 
comrades) was lying in the outer temple, 
as hopelessly beyond his reach as if it 
had been a hundred miles away! 

All at once, as he glanced wildly 
around him, a pale glistening light 
caught his eye amid the darkness of 
the farthest corner! 

His heart beat quick—was it another 
snake coming to attack him ? 

But a second glance showed him 
another gilded image of the seated 
Buddha—a smaller counterpart of the 
colossus in the outer chamber—looking 
placidly down upon his despair with 
those cold, passionless features, upon 
which the fitful play of the dim light 
seemed to paint a smile of ghastly 
mockery. 

But the sight of the great image sud- 
denly recalled to St. Foix’s memory a 
grim story told him when a child, by his. 
grandfather (who had served in Spain 
with the armies of Napoleon), of the 
capture of the Inquisition at Toledo 
by General Lasalle, and how, while the 
French were searching in vain for any 
trace of the horrible dungeons and 
torture-chambers, of which their prisoners 
stoutly denied the very existence, a youn, 
grenadier beat down with his clubbed 
musket, in sheer wanton mischief, an 
image of the Virgin Mary that stood in a 
dark corner of the chapel, and thus 
revealed the trap-door which it masked, 
leading down to the dens of darkness 
and horror below. Might not this Buddha 
have been similarly used to conceal a 
secret outlet ?—for that there was such 
an outlet the Colonel felt quite sure. 

Springing toward the gilded idol, he 
seized it with both hands, and gave a tug 
that might have uprooted a tree. But, to 
his joyful surprise, it gave way with 
comparative ease, and fell crashing upon 
the floor, disclosing a rusty iron ring in 
one of the slabs of the pavement! 

To lift, the heavy slab itself was a 
harder task; but St. Foix at length suc- 
ceeded in raising it high enough to slip 
his dagger under its lower edge, and then, 
exerting all his strength, tugged it right 
up, and turned it over. 

The damp, earthy, sickly odour that 
rose up from the black pit below was by 
no means reassuring; but it did not 
escape the shrewd Colonel that as this 
rank smell lessened a freshness began to 
mingle with it which left no doubt that 
this passage had some communication 
with the outer air. Picking his way 
down a broken, slippery, unseen stair, 
and along a dark, wet, tunnel-like par- 
sage (in which his foot slipped more 
than once upon something that felt un- 
pleasantly like skulls and bones), he at 
length saw light beyond him, and the 
passage, sloping suddenly upward, ended 


at a huge rock, which had evidently been 
used to block its mouth, and beyond 
which he caught a glimpse of the tree- 
tops end the clear morning sky above 
them. 

St. Foix was just about to put forth 
his strength in an effort to thrust aside 
the great stone, though not without some 
secret misgivings—for his heart sank at 
the thought of being perhaps doomed to 
perish, after all, with safety and freedom 
actually before his eyes—when the sound 
of an only too familiar voice just outside 
his prison made him stop short. 

Only a few paces away from him two 
men were crouching behind a thick clump 
of bushes. The one whose face was 
toward him St. Foix recognised as a 
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confidential servant of the formidable 
Duke P’hra See Prisadang; the other, 
who was speaking, was the traitor fisher- 
man, Pi-Bon! 

The first words uttered by the latter 
were lost to St. Foix; but those which he 
new ceught were more than enough: 

--—"and then you can bring down 
the Shans upon them at the Pass of 
Si-Fan.” 

“But Prince Dewan?” objected the 
other. 

“He must take his chance,” said Pi- 
Bon coldly; “in fact, it might be better 
if he were killed, for then the King 
would march northward to avenge him, 
leaving Bankok clear for our master's 
plans.” 
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“ And you ?—are you going to follow 
the foreigners on their way ?” 

But ere the traitor could reply a loud 
shout close at hand,startled the two plot- 
ters, who vanished’ like ghosts into the 
thicket just as the party sent in search 
of St. Foix by the Prince came in sight. 

The Colonel was quickly set free; but 
it was characteristic of him that he 
would not leave the spot even then 
without going back into the temple for 
his rifle and making ao hasty outline of 
the sketch that he had come to take. 
Hence, by the time he got back to the 
camp all was ready for the start (elephants 
included), and off they went upon their 
overland journey. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XII.—THE CAPTURE AND DESTRUCTION OF PANAMA. 


ee A hie after this,” continued Stefano, “on 

the very next day in fact, the 
pirate fleet encountered the full force of a 
fearful hurricane, which lasted for four 
days, not only endangering the ships, but 
damaging many of them to a great 
extent. 

“ The coast here is an ugly one fora ship 
to be on during a storm, and this seems to 
have been indeed a terrible one: seas like 
mountains, thunder and lightning and 
rain, and a wind that tore through the 
rigging with a roar like baftled beasts of 
prey, rending the sails into ribbons, so that 
progress was impossible, while it was all 
the men could do to keep the ships afloat 
by working the pumps without inter- 
mission. 

* Never was Morgan's fleet in such ter- 
rible danger before. 

“*Though worn out with fatigue and 
toil,’ says a manuscript, ‘we dared not 
close our eyes to that blessed light we 
might so soon lose sight of for ever. No 
hope of safety remained. The storm had 
lasted four days and there was no proba- 
bility of its ending. 

“*On the one side we saw beetling rocks 
and crags, lifting their dark and threaten- 
ing heads above the water. On these 
our vessels seemed every instant abont to 
drive. Before us were the wild Indians, 
from whom no mercy could be expected, 
while behind us were the Spaniards thirst- 
ing for our blood.’ 

“ But the wind went down at last, and 
Morgan put into a harbour in the Bay of 
Venezuela. Here he not only repaired 
damages, but ravaged the country far and 
near with fire and sword. 

“Then the pirate fleet, satiated with 
murder and revenge, made all sail for 
Kingston, Jamaica. 

“And here Morgan organised another 
expedition. The fleet that sailed first 
directed its course to St. Catherine's Isle, 
concerning which I have already spoken. 
This was now strongly fortified by the 
Spaniards, and was used es a kind of 
penal settlement. 

“ After great suffering on the part of the 
buccaneers, they captured the place and 


there followed tho usual scenes of horror 
and rapine, which make us thankful, as 
we think of them, that we live in more 
happy and more civilised times. 

“The ultimate destination, however, of 
Morgan's army was the town of Panama, 
on the Pacific side of the isthmus, Chagre, 
a large fortified place, being on this side 
by the Atlantic, the river Chagre going 
part of the way to Panama. A glance 
at a map, boys, will ehow you this. 

“Now Morgan's scheme was, first and 
foremost, the capture of Chagre fort and 
town. ‘To effect this Morgan sent four 
vessels under the command of one of his 
vice-admirals, a clever Irishman called 
Kradley. With great skill and stratagem 
Bradley at length succeeded in capturing 
the fortifications, so that when Morgan 
arrived he was pleased to see the blood- 
red flag of the buccaneers waving above 
the place. 

“ Morgan’s next move was to conduct his 
army, consisting of between two and three 
thousand brave and well-armed piratical 
fiends, by boats as far up the river Chagre 
as it was found navigable, then, under the 
guidance of three villains whom he had 
captured at St. Catherine, and who pro- 
fessed to know the road well, to march 
upon Panama. 

“ The fleet, of course, was left at anchor 
near to Chagre. 


“Tue TERRIBLE Marcu To Panama. 


“ Weread with a feeling of pride and ex- 
ultation of forced marches undertaken by 
our brave countrymen in causes that are 
good, especially when they have to endure 
sufferings from hunger, toil, and privation 
of every sort. And one cannot help wish- 
ing that Morgan's march upon Panama 
had been taken with a more worthy 
object than that of acquiring gold or ob- 
taining revenge. 

“ Yes, revenge was with Morgan a sweet 
morsel to roll under the tongue. 

“Had not the governor of Panama .- 
scoffed at him, and scorned and insulted 
him? Verily he and his people should 
suffer. 

“But the wealth of Panama in those 


days, what with its industries, and its gold 
and silver mines, was said to be un- 
bounded. 

“Morgan did not hide from his officers 
the fact that the march would be a long 
and toilsome one and their sufferings 
great. 

« «But think,’ he cried enthusiastically, 
as he half drew his sword from its scab- 
bard—‘think of the glorious harvest we 
shall reap when the golden city lies 
prostrate at our feet!’ 

“ And men and officers answered with a 
cheer. Their faith in their clever com- 
mander, and their admiration for bis 
genius, were unbounded. 


“Thus began this notable expedition. 

“But from the very commencement 
Morgan appears to have been heavily 
handicapped. Though he found boats at 
Chagre well adapted for river navigation, 
so large was the number of men he had 
to carry, and so heavy the guns and 
ammunition, that, unfortunately, there 
was small room for provisions. Probably 
Morgan made a mistake in not taking 
more of these ; but he trusted, like many 
a better man before him, to finding food 
for his little army as he advanced. 

“The information, however, that the 
Spaniards had placed ambuscades here 
and there all along the river did not tend 
to raise his hopes. But he did not let the 
news depress him. It only sufficed to 
put him on the alert. He had a stout 
heart, this villain. 

“ About twenty miles was the extent of 
their first day's voyage up stream. Then 
they landed and lit their camp fires. 

“ But where was the food ? Morgan told 
them to go and forage for it. He could 
only allow them the most meagre allow- 
ance from the stores. But there were 
plantations all around. 

“Alas! the planters had fled, and 
everything they could not take with them 
they had burned or destroyed. So Morgan 
and his merry men had to go hungry to 
sleep. 

“Pirates were not the best-tempered m +n 
in the world, and it is no wonder th: 
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having to embark breakfastless, they 
grumbled. Morgan and his officers did 
all they could to cheer them up, and that 
day, with great difficulty, they got twenty 
miles farther up stream. 

“ But now a fresh difficulty arose. The 
river, for want of rain, was no longer 
navigable. So next day—the third of the 
expedition—Morgan had to leave the 
boats and attempt to cut or hack his way 
through the woods, in dread every moment 
of falling into an ambuscade. 

“ He left about one hundred and fifty 
men to guard the boats and live as best 
they might, sothat his army was consider- 
ably reduced. 

“ The road was so bad, however, and the 
forest became so dense and impenetrable, 
that Morgan was fain to send back for 
canoes, with which he managed, by taking 
a few men at a time and sending back for 
the others, to transport all to a place 
called Cedro Bueno. 

“ Hungry—nay, but positively starving, 
they rested here for the night. 

“ Fain would they have come up with the 
Spaniards ; but it was not the policy of 
the latter to fight, but rather to do every- 
thing they could to starve their implaca- 
ble foes. 

“Partly in canoes, and partly by land, the 
pirate army forced itself farther up stream 
on the fourth day. 

“ And now the scouts ran back to report 
the discovery of an ambuscade. The 
Pirates were overjoyed. They would now 
find food. 

“ Alas ! for their hopes, the Spaniards had 
fled, leaving nothing behind except a lot 
of bags made from the skins of bul- 
locks. 

“ We have read of Arctic voyagers being 
reduced to eating their shoes, and are not 
surprised to be’ told that these starving 

irates cut up these skins, beat the pieces 
tween stones, rubbed off the hair, then 
broiled and ate them. 

“On the fifth day they came upon 
another ambuscade, but nothing had been 
left behind. 

“ However, in aneighbouring plantation, 
and ina cave, they found some meal, some 
plantains, and some wine. 

“This Morgan distributed among his 
famishing men ; the weakly were placed in 
the canoes, and next day—the sixth—the 
progress was continued. 

“To-day they found some maize, of 
which, in the raw condition, they all ate 
ravenously. 

“They now came toa place called Santa 
Cruz, and here the river had to be aban- 
doned for the march by land. They 
reached Cruz on the seventh, only to find 
the place in smoking ruins. 

“ Morgan’s army began to murmur now 
in downright earnest. | Nothing but star- 
vation stared them in the face; and even 
if they succeeded in reaching Panama, how 
could they expect, with their sadly dimin- 
ished forces, weak and worn with hunger 
and fatigue, to conquer so large-a place 
against such fearful odds ? 

“ Morgan’s only reply was & grim smile, 
and the words ‘Onwards, for we cannot 
now go back!’ 

“ On the eighth day the advanced guard 
of Morgan’s army, while passing through 
a glen, fell into a kind of ambuscade. 
Showers of arrows from unseen hands 
fell into their midst, wounding and killing 
many. Farther on they met the foe—a 
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body of wild Indians—and a fierce fight 
ensued. But these uncivilised brown- 
skins could not withstand the shock of 
the pirates’ assault. Many of them fell, 
never more to rise, and the rest sought 
safety in flight. : 

“Even this little episode, however, served 
to give encouragement to Morgan’s starv- 
ing battalion, despite the fact that the 
country was flooded by the pelting of a 
pitiless storm, from which it was vain to 
attempt to find shelter. 

“ But—oh, glorious sight !—on the ninth 
day, from the top of a hill, they caught 
their first sight of the sea, and shouts and 
cheers from the famished men rent the 
air. 

“ At the foot of the mountains, too, they 
descried large herds of cattle, and, pell- 
mell, like infuriated beasts of prey, they 
rushed down and attacked them. They. 
devoured the flesh raw and reeking, so 
the sight must indeed have been a terrible 
one. 


“« Over many a plain, through many a 
wood, they still had to journey; but at 
last, as the sun was setting behind the 


blue Pacific ocean—blue by day, but now’ 


lit up with crimson, gold, and opal, as it 
reflected the clouds afloat in the evening 
sky —they came in sight of the spires and 
domes, the minarets and steeples of the 
city itself. 

“ Were their troubles now all at an end 
—their privations, and hunger, and sleep- 
less sufferings? - 

“Nay ;. for they had yet to fight. 

“ And against such terrible odds, fearful 
indeed must that battle be! 

“It was early on the morning of the 
tenth day that the Spaniards advanced 
along the plain in full battle array, with 
banners flying, drams beating, and bugles 
sounding the charge. 

“The pirates were for a time stricken 
dumb at the magnitude and apparent 
ferocity of the host. They were four to 
one at least, and consisted not only of 
cavalry and foot soldiers, but of a huge 
regiment of wild, horned bulls driven along 
by equally wild Indians, and which it was 
supposed would dash madly through the 
forces of the pirate Morgan, scattering 
them to the wind and ensuring an easy 
victory to the Spanish horse and infantry. 
It may best be told here at once, how- 
ever, that these bulls fought shy of the 
pirates. A few, it is true, charged and 
were duly shot. Others took to the woods ; 
but the main body, taking the Jead from 
one old bull, charged back among the 
Spaniards, and wrought infinite havoc in 
their ranks. 

“Morgan, the manuscript tells us, di- 
vided his forces into three battalions. With 
two hundred sharpshooters the arch-pirate 
then advanced. They were met by 
cavalry, but the ground was all bog or 
quagmire, so saddles were soon emptied 
by the score. 

“The fight raged fiercely on both sides 
for three long hours, and the dead and 
wounded of both sides covered the plains. 
But Morgan was triumphant at last. 

“ And Panama, the wealthy, the indus- 
trious, the once happy, became the pirate’s 
prey. 

“Tf, boys, you want to know all the 
evil that Morgan wrought thercin, or the 
eruclties and atrocities he was guilty of, 
you must seek for information elsewhere. 


It is too dreadful a story for me to 
relate. 

“IT must only add that he robbed the city 
and laid it in ashes, then marched away 
with all the prisoners that were not re. 
deemed, and carried them into slavery. 


- “ And now, lads, I let the curtain drop 
down on Morgan for ever. 

: “ Let me just say in conclusion that at 
Panama, the men being flushed with their 
triumph and the immense quantity of 
booty they had acquired, a conspiracy was 
ertered into against the great pirate. He 
was to be murdered, then the forts were 
to be commanded by the mutineers, and 
the ships in the harbour taken to form a 
pirate fleet with which to sweep the 
Pacific ocean. 

“ But, ever on the alert, Morgan dis- 
covered the plot, and his plan to frastrate 
it was simple but certain. He fired every 
ship, and spiked every gun ! 

“The march back to Chagre was then 
begun and ended without any unusual 
adventure. 


“Morgan was a villain to the last. At 
heart, at all events. 

“Probably he thought it would be no 
sin to cheat the men who had conspired 
to take his life. At all events, with the 
aid of several accomplices he did so. 
He kept the bulk of the gold, in bars 
and coin, and all the diamonds. 

“He placed wine on shore that his men 
might make beasts of themselves. 

“Then, in the darkness of the night, he 
and his ‘faithful few’ took the best 
ships and sailed away, leaving his old 
comrades to live as best they might or 
die of starvation. 

“A great storm arose, according to 
Fonzo’s manuscript, and one of the richest 
and most heavily laden of Morgan’s ships 
ran on shore on a lonely little island. 
Nearly all the crew were drowned. The 
rest, fearful that they might be captured 
and robbed by Spaniards, hid their gold 
and diamonds. 

“ Only just in time, for on the fifth day 
the vessel broke up. 

“ After unheard-of sufferings—for there 
was nothing to eat save fruit, and ne’er a 
drop of water on the island—they were 
picked up by a British merchant vessel 
and landed at Bermuda, eventually find- 
ing a passage to Bristol. 

“And Morgan, what of him? Did 
he die of starvation, of hunger, or cold, as 
did the pirate Avery? Or washe hanged 
and hung in chains like Kidd? Neither, 
-boys, neither. He was received with open 
arms at Kingston. He was honouredand 
admired by his country and his king. He 
was made, as I have already told you, a 
baronet and a governor of Jamaica! 

“ And doubtless he died on a feather bed. 

“We see by this strange story,” Ste- 
fano concluded, “ that, really, ‘God 
moves in a mysterious way,’ and that 


‘the guilty are not always punished in 


this world. Yet we have to believe that 
He is a just God. and that the time is 
coming when all that seems crooked to 
us in this world will be made straight.’ 

“Amen!” said Captain Bobstay. 

And Stefano bowed his head, as he 
closed his manuscript and took refuge 
from his fatigue in the companionship of 
his friend, his fiddle. 

(Tote continued.) 


Trouble Brewing. 


THE CYGNET’S HEAD. 


A TALE OF SCHOOL LIFE AT ST. MARGARET'S, 
By R. W. K. Epwarps, 2 
Author of “ Jenkins’ Hamper,” “ Thirty Muss on Skates,” “The Weather-Eve of England,” ete. 


T will be seen that circumstances and 
his own conduct had combined to 
place Harman in a somewhat uncomfort- 
able position. There could be no doubt 
(although he would not mentally admit 
it) that young Kirby’s tale about cutting 
off the cygnet’s head was all fiction, made 
up to save him from a school-licking, 
though by it he incurred a far graver 
disgrace ; and it rather spoilt Harman’s 
enjoyment of the pike-steaks (which were 
undoubtedly tough and flavourless, but 
still of his own killing) that he was 
obliged to think about it, and he felt 
conscious of appearing absent-minded and 
stupid at dinner with his hospitable host. 
Mr. Neville enjoyed boys’ company; he 
liked to make them talk; and here was 
young Harman, his special favourite, quite 
silent, except for spasmodic attempts to 
be conversational, when he betrayed him- 
self by making mistakes. 
“ Have you played Muggins’s at cricket 
yet 2”? said Mr. Neville. 
“Yes,” said Harman, who was wonder- 
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ing at that moment whether he should 
tell the Doctor at once about the cygnet 
or not; “and we beat them by nine goals 
to two.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Neville jocularly; “and 
did you keep goal or wicket ?” 

Harman saw his mistake, but, instead 
of laughing at himself as he would have 
done if he had been conscious of nothing 
but innocence, he turned red, and became 
confused, which Mr. Neville noted. Then 
the poor boy took another glass of sherry 
to drive distraction from his mind, which 
Mr. Neville also noted; and though 
Harman talked and laughed merrily 
enough after that, his host observed that 
he was flushed and not himself, and 
wondered what had come over him; and, 
when Harman had said good-bye, the old 
bachelor went surlily to his study, and 
kicked the footstool about a little before 
settling down to his newspaper, and 
soliloquised on the vileness of human 
nature generally. “It’s the same with 
every one of them,’’ he growled. “That 


young boy is getting some confounded 
secret, I suppose, and will lose all his 
openness and freshness now he’s got one. 
He didn't look me in the face to-night 
until he'd had that second glass of wine.” 

The fresh air and the drive, however, 
soon had effect on Harman, and he was 
speedily engaged in turning over and over 
in his brain the course of conduct which 
he ought to pursue. There were so many 
conflicting considerations for him in the 
matter that it was not easy for him to 
come to a decision; or, rather, he came to 
a fresh decision about every five minutes, 
and then revoked it immediately after- 
wards. 

At first he intended, and he drew 
himself up with a consciousness of manli- 
ness as he thought of it, to tell the Doctor 
directly he got back. But then a con- 
sideration of the possible consequences 
made him shrink from this. Of course it 
would come out that he had gone out on 
the river that day, and how was he to 
excuse that? Besides, he thought, if 
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Kirby was telling a lie, it was to get off a 
row with the fellows, and was it fair to 
get him into another row with the 
Doctor? Then Harman thought he 
would get hold of young Kirby alone, and 
tell him what he had found; but perhaps 
Kirby, then, in the consciousness that his 
innocence could be established, would go 
up to the Doctor himself and retract ; and 
then it would come out in another way 
that Harman had set at nought the new 
rule. It more than once occurred to 
Harman to tell Baythorpe and ask his 
advice; but he shrank from this—he 
funked Baythorpe and his advice. Then 
said Harman angrily to his conscience, 
“What on earth has it,to do-with me 
whether the young beggar is lying or not ? 
One thing is as bad as the other with him, 
as far as I can see. It's none of my 
business ; and if I hold my tongue I shan't 
be telling lies, anyhow.” But conscience, 
not yet quite stifled, replied, “ You know 
it has something to do with you ; you put 
him into such a funk, or helped to do so, 
that he made up his story to gave himself 
from knotted handkerchiefs and rope-ends. 
He is to be taken away from school at the 
end of term for this cygnet's head business, 
for ‘ criminal instincts,’ and not for lying ; 
and if he were cleared of this, he might 
have another chance.” 

Harman parried his conscience adroitly. 
He could answer every argument it 
advanced for plain speaking. “ Lying is 
worse than cutting off a cygnet’s head,” 
said Harman, “and young Kirby will 
only get into a worse row if I speak out.” 
But conscience rejected these sophistries, 
and there seemed to be no end to the 
altercation. 

The groom who was driving, after 
waiting respectfully for Harman to open 
the conversation, at length hazarded a 
remark himself, connected with what he 
had lately seen in the kitchen. 

“Won'erful greedy beasts, them pike,” 
he observed. 

“Yes,” said Harman uneasily, with a 
wish that the man would talk of some- 
thing else. 

“Won'erful strong insides they must 
have. Eat anything a’most. They're 
not particular to a bone or two, are they, 
sir?” 

“No,” said Harman, “but they're not 
80 greedy as ostriches are. One of our 
fellows comes from Africa, and he says 
the ostriches there will eat tintacks and 
screws if you give them the chance.” 

“Well, I didn’t know that,” said the 
aan, interested. ‘My missus’ brother- 
in-law’s got an ostrich egg under a case in 
their parlour, and a master big thing it 
is. Are they water-birds ?” 

“Oh, no,” said Harman, “they live a 
long way inland.” 

“Ah! ‘cause was going to say, if it 
was a swimming bird, it'd be something 
to sce one of them matched with a pike, 
instead of a swan, eh?” and the groom 
chuckled at his own idea. 

“Though, mind you,” he added, 
“there'd be a tug-of-war when that jack 
took that bird's head the other day. I 
suppose she was a-deeving her head under 
the water when he come along. Aswan's 
a master strong bird, and even a young 
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one would show some fight. My 
gracious! He must have pulled, and she 
must have pulled, before that’d come off 
that way.” 

They drove on in silence, till Harman 
suddenly exclaimed, half to himself — 

“T don't believe that fish did take the 
bird's head off.” 

“ Ah!" said the groom. 

“No, ofcourse not. Young---somebody 
cut off the swan’s head for mischief, and 
chucked it in the river, and the pike found 
it and swallowed it.” 

“Hould you hard,” said the groom, 
who was slow at entertaining new 
theories ; “what's that you say ?” 

Harman repeated his last remark. It 
seemed as clear as daylight to him now 
that that was what had really happened. 
Kirby’s story was partly true; te had 
cut off the swan’s head; and he had 
thrown it away—not into the ditch, how- 
ever, but into the river, where it had 
formed an attractive bait for the jack. 
The chief beauty of this theory, though 
Harman would not have owned it, was 
that it relieved him of all doubt as to 
whether he should say anything about 
the matter, or not. It did not occur to 
him that there was no point in Kirby's 
ornamental lie as to throwing the head into 
the ditch by the Northborough road; or, 
if it did, he instantly reflected that truth 
and lies might very well get mixed up in 
Kirby's story from mere force of habit. 

The groom ruminated over this solution, 
and seemed disposed to think it the right 
one; but he was not the man to accept a 
new position without a contest, and put 
forth one or two valid objections, which 
made Harman almost angry. ‘No one,” 
he urged, “ could be so mortial silly as to 
cut off a swan's head like that.” 

“ A poacher might,” said Harman. 

“That'd be rare poochin’,” said the 
groom. 

“ Or a boy,” added Harman. 

“ Out a’ mischieviousness ?”’ asked the 
groom. ‘No; boys ain't so won’erful mis- 
chievious as all that comes to. No; that 
might have been done by accident more 
likely. But them pike is that greedy they 
won’t mind one o’ them silly old spoon- 
bait, and I reckon that took and nip that 
swan reet up the neck and gave that a 
master shake.” 

“Go on, you silly c'd fool,” said 
Harman, “you couldn't pull a swan's 
head off.” 

“No, hor a goose's, ‘less I was to snap 
your head off, like you snap mine,” said 
the groom, laughing; and Harman was 
silent for the rest of the drive, cogitating 
over the new theory without running any 
risks of having it further contradicted. 

And so it was noticeable that evening 
that the Gaffer was rather reticent ns to 
his day's outing. The problem of his 
future behaviour was no doubt working 
itself out in his mind. Had he spoken 
about the events of the day freely all diffi- 
culty would have vanished at once. He 
might have got into trouble ; but it would 
have been very ordinary trouble, and there 
would have been plenty of sympathy for 
him, which would have helped him. A 
casual crack with Baythorpe just then 
might have been the means of making 


Harman happy for the rest of his life. Un- 
luckily, Harman was afraid. Fear of im- 
mediate trouble destroyed his candour. 
He avoided Baythorpe, and felt disioclined 
for the company of anyone else, particu- 
larly if it was anyone with whom he had 
been at all intimate. The only person 
whom he sought, or rather thought of 
seeking out, was little Kirby, whom he 
hung about in an uncertain way, wonder- 
ing whether he should approach the kid 
and sound him on the truth of his yarn. 
Yet he was half afraid of an interview 
with Kirby; it might lead to a publishing 
of his holiday experiences ; and, as Kirby 
himself was an adept at avoiding every- 
one, nothing came of it. 

Still Harman had not trodden the paths 
of silent deceit so long that his present 
position did not give him some pain. He 
lay awake at night, poor boy, thinking 
restleasly about it; wishing to goodness 
that they had never had the holiday, that 
it had rained, that Kirby had never owned 
up, that anything had happened rather 
than what did happen; resolving that he 
would go to the Doctor with the truth tue 
first thing to-morrow and make a clean 
breast of it (a phrase which had an en- 
couraging sound in it), or to old Howker, 
or to get Baythorpe into conversation and 
lead up to it in a roundabout way and 
see what Baythorpe would say. But 
when daylight came it was easy to put 
off fulfilling these resolutions for a while, 
and it ended in every day being much the 
same as the preceding one. And yet it 
seemed as if every day was thronged with 
opportunities for putting things right. 
Old Howker looked over a Latin se 
with him upstairs, and when he had &n- 
ished correcting it, asked him how he 
was getting on, and chatted a little time 
with him, and Harman might easily 
have said something then. The Doctor 
seemed to brush past him in lonely places, 
beaming at him kindly, on purpose to 
hear him say something. Sermons seemed 
full of allusions to his present predica- 
ment; books opened at places and words 
suggesting bold courses of conduct. But 
nothing came of it. 

One“evening the dormitory talk turned 
on a school story coming out in a boy's 
paper. Baythorpe was no great reader, 
and took his fiction in this way, making 
fellows in the dormitory describe what 
they were reading. In the story under 
discussion, an episode something like this 
of the cygnet’s head had occurred, and 
fellows were wondering whether the real 
wrong-doer would come forth in the next 
number or let the wrongly suspected hero 
undergo punishment. 

“T bet you he does,” said one. 

“I bet you he doesn’t,” said Blenkin- 


ca doesn’t matter one way or the 
other,” said Baythorpe. “The chap is 
an unmitigated skunk, or he wouldn't 
have gone so far as he has done without 
saying something to somebody. I'm 
shot if I'd have anything to do with a 
chap like that.” 

And poor Harman turned silently in 
his bed, and dreaded facing his old friend 
Baythorpe. 

(To be continued.) 
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(0 Christmas night in the year of grace 
1894 half a dozen hard-working sports- 
men were sitting round their log-fire in the 
Bajpur camp. Dinner was over, absent 
friends had been duly remembered, and 
some of the party were buxy with their 
pipes, while othera were makin; themselves 
comfortable in the long lounge chairs, for 
which Indian camps are famous. Talk 
gradually veered round, as it invariably does 
after dinner in a shooting camp, to the all- 
engrossing subject of sport. The prospects 
of the morrow were discussed, and exciting 
tales of encounters with big gaine went 
round. The oldest sportsman of the party 
was D., a slight spare man, with bronzed 
features, and the gaunt moustache which is 
popularly, but erroneously, supposed to be 
the happy possession of all elderly Anglo- 
Indians. As his friends know well, D. is a 
difficult man to “draw” on the subject of 
shikar, but, whether as a result of the good 
dinner just enjoyed or of the congenial com- 
panions present with him, this turned out to 
be a favourable occasion, and, after some 
pressure on the part of his comrades, he 
relented. His story ix given, as far as 
possible, in the words of the narrator him- 
self. 

“So you want me to tell you some stories 
of my own experience,” he began. ‘ Well, 
seeing that there is only one Christmas Day 
per annum, I will tell you a story or two of 
the sport I have had. You all know the 
Siwaliks; I was stationed on that range 
some fifteen years ago, when there was more 
game to be found than there is nowadays; 
in fact, scarcely a day passed without my 
collection being increased by some head or 
skin. 

“One morning! received information that 
a tiger had killed a cow in a nullah about 
ten miles from camp, and taking a couple of 
elephants I at once started for the spot, 
determined to search round and gee if by any 
chance I could come up with the beast. We 
searched nullah after nullah until sunset, 
and I was about to give the order for home, 
when my mahout (i.e. elephant-driver) 
suddenly pointed with his driving-hook to a 
patch of grass in the bottom of the nullah 
which we happened at the time to be search- 


“In accordance with my directions, he put 
the elephant into the grass, and a fine tiger 
slunk away at once from the farther side, 
making for the bed of a small stream which 
ran along the bottom of the ravine. I had 
just time for a snap-shot, and was relieved 
to hear the well-known thud which told of a 
hit. 

“ The tiger broke into a gallop and disap- 
peared. We followed as rapidly us we could ; 
but night was closing in, and we had found 
plenty of bloodstains, so knew that the 
tiger could not go far, and would be found 
somewhere in the near neighbourhood next 
morning. Under these circumstances I gave 
up the chase and returned to camp. _ 

“Early next morning I started again for 
the ravine in which we had left the tiger the 
previous evening, taking with me the two 
most skilful trackers in the district and my 
staunch old howdah-elephant, Rel Piare ; 
my wife also accompanied me, occupying the 
back seat of the howdah, and keen to see the 
affair through. 

“When we arrived at the spot, we found 
plenty of bloodstains, and, taking up the 
trail, followed it for about three miles up 
and down ravines until we came to a spot 
where a thick bush of thorny karaundi 
overhung a small pool. The tracks showed 
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SOME TRUE SHIKAR STORIES. 
By Lowexa Batam. 


that the tiger had drunk at this pool early 
thtat morning, and the bloodstains were 
comparatively fresh —certainly not more than 
an hour or an hour and a half old. 

“You know the formation of the Siwaliks 
—in section as like as possible to the teeth of 
asaw. This pool lay in a place typical of 
the range. On the right was a sheer bluff 
of 150 to 200 feet, while the ground on the 
left sloped up to a similar height. There 
were no tracks to be found beyond the thorn- 
bush, so I sent the trackers up a footpath 
to the top of the bluff to see whether the 
tiger had gone in that direction, my wife and 
myself climbing the slope on the left on a 
similar quest, while the mahout watered the 
elephant at the pool. 

“ We had just arrived at the top of the slope 
without finding any tracks, when I heard a 
shout, and, turning, saw a lame man coming 
dot-and-go-one, dot-and-go-one, up the slope 
as fast as he could run. This man was a 
famous huntsman of thcse parts, and com- 
monly went by the name of ‘ : 
(i.e. the lame man). I called to him, asking 
what the matter was. 

“*Sahib, Sahib,’ he shouted, pointing to 
the karaundi, ‘ the tiger is in this bush!’ 

“«Impossible,’ I replied. ‘We have just 
got down there, and watered the elephant at 
the pool.’ 

“‘Tt is there, nevertheless,’ he insisted. 
‘hit the bush with my stick as I passed, 
and the tiger growled at me, and I saw him 
lying there.’ 

“This sounded good enough, coming as it 
did from old Langra, who had seen many a 
tiger in his day, so I shouted to the men to 
climb up into trees, and myself prepared to 
descend with my wife to where the elephant 
was standing beside the very bush in which 
the tiger lay. The men meanwhile got up— 
Langra into a tree about twenty yards from 
the bottom of the nullah, the others into 
trees on the other side. 

“Are you all safely up?’ I called, and 
‘All up’ was the reply ; so we commenced our 
descent towards the elephant. It was too 
late. When we were still about fifty yards 
from the bush, I saw the head of a tiger 
appear above the bank of the pool, with ears 
back, lips curled up, and gums and teeth 
showing -a very personification of utter hate. 
There was no time left for consideration of 
the position, for out he came immediately, 
and galloped uphill in a succession of bounds, 
with an accompaniment of cavernous grunts 
sufficient to shake infinitely stronger nerves 
than mine. I pushed my wife behind me, 
and stood between her and the tiger, covering 
the latter with my rifle, and determined to 
let him have the contents when he came 
within twenty yards. 

“ He did not come so far. The next thing 
we saw was the tiger standing up on his hind 
legs and attempting to pull Langra out of 
his tree. He had caught the man by his 
stiff leg, which he had not been able to draw 
up high enough into the tree, and with two 
or three rapid scratches had torn the flesh 
so terribly that it hung in strips. The whole 
thing was over in a few seconds—far shorter 
time than it takes to tell. I fired immediately 
I saw what was happening, and caught the 
beast with express bullets in either side of 
the centre of the chest. He dropped at once, 
and rolled over and over into the bottom of 
the nullah below the thorn-bush whence he 
had emerged. I shouted to Langra not to 
be afraid, as I would attend to him and get 
him a European doctor from the station ; 
but while I was calling and running to the 
tree to help him down, he fell out of the 
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tree and rolled down the slope after the 
tiger. 

“Tran on after reloading, and, looking down, 
saw the tiger lying on his back, with one 
forepaw round Langra’s neck, while he was 
lying on the beast with both arms round 
his chest. Both were quite dead. We 
carried his body to his village, and it was 
handed over to his wife, for whose welfare I 
made arrangements. It was indeed a horrible 
accident—the only fatal one I have seen 
while shooting. It was impossible to fore- 
see, and was entirely due to Langra’s stiff 
knee. ~ a 

“ T once had another adventure of a curious 
nature in the Siwaliks, which fortunately did 
not end seriously, though it might have done 


50. 

“T had tied up a young buffalo as bait ina 
nullah, and it was duly slain by a tigress and 
two cubs, as was evident from the tracks. The 
carcass was lying in a most inconvenient 
Place, at the bottom of a bank some fifteen 
feet high, and with no tree available in which 
one could sit over the kill. However, I fixed 
a light wicker native bedstead at the edge of the 
bank overlooking the kill, with two feet 
wedged into a bush growing on the bank, and 
the other two on a footpath on the top. My 
wife, much against my will, accompanied me, 
and I got to the place about four o'clock, with 
the intention of sitting up all night if 
necessary, in the hope of the tigress returning, 
as she probably would. I had with me inmy 
stand a double-barrelled rifle and a shot-gun, 
the latter loaded with slugs for close-quarters. 
I also had with me a camp-lantern and 
matches to light us on the way back in case 
of a successful shot before sunrise. I mention 
these in light of subsequent events. 

“It was a bright moonlight night, but 
about seven o'clock heavy clouds came up, 
entirely obscuring the moon. About half- 
past seven I heard the long-drawn deep sigh 
of a tiger coming down the nullah, but as it 
was pitch-dark I could see nothing. The 
beast came fairly close up to the kill, but 
then the sighing ceased, and we heard no 
more fora time. A quarter of an hour later 
we heard the tiger coming from the right- 
hand side along the footpath on which the 
bedstead was standing. I turned round to 
face him, but could see nothing, though he 
could not have been more than six or seven 
yards distant. However, the sounds ceased, 
and we sat still again, straining our ears for 
the slightest sound of a breath or footstep, 
and feeling somewhat uncomfortable at the 
idea of our transformation from hunters into 
hunted. Presently we heard our friend 
coming along the footpath from the left, and 
I half turned in that direction, prepared to 
give him a warm reception if possible, 
though determined not to fire in the dark 
unless absolutely necessary. He must have 
come to within eight or ten yards of our bed- 
stead, but then ‘turned and again retreated. 

“ Half an hour passed in absolute silence, 
the night remaining dark and overcast. My 
wife and I had spent many an evening over 
kills, and had both learnt the art of sitting 
perfectly quiet —a most difficult task for any 
length of time, as you all know from experi- 
ence. Presently we heard the rattling of 
emall gravel up the hill behind our backs, 
and as the noise came nearer we discovered 
that the wily tiger was bent upon an attack 
from the rear. Slowly and with regular 
tread he came, until pebbles displaced by his 
feet actually dropped into the bedstead 
where we were sitting. My wife being 
behind me, it was impossible for me to 
protect her from an approach from behind. 
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She leant over and whispered in my ear, 
“Charlie, I can’t stand this any longer !’ 

«+ All right, my dear,’ I replied ; though in 
my heart of hearts I felt that things were 
very far from all right, and that something 
desperate must be done. Then, putting 
down my rifle, and taking up my shot-gun, 
which was ready loaded and at full cock, I 
put it to my shoulder and fired into the air. 
The tiger at once galloped off to our right, 
leaving us masters of the field. We then 
lit our lantern and had a consultation, arriv- 
ing at a unanimous decision that, considering 
the position in which we were, and the dark- 
ness of the night, it was unlikely in the 
extreme that I should get a successful shot 
at my friend the enemy, soI reloaded my 
gun and fired both barrels into the air, the 
signal for Rel Piare, who was stationed some 
half a mile away. She was brought up, and 
we started for camp, in truth only too glad 
to get away from the neighbourhood of our 
too inquisitive friend. 

“Now I am sure you must be tired of my 
harangue, and it is Dick’s turn for a story, so 
bus!” (Anglicé, “Enough,” or “It is 
finished.” ) 

This, however, was not to be allowed for 
an instant, and Dicksimne knew D. best of 
the , pressed him to go on. 

ee venkat never told ine," he said, “ the 
story of the accident hich resulted in the 
permanent injury to your leg.” 

“If I tell you that one, it must really be 
the last,” replied D., ‘and on that condi- 
tion alone will I begin.” 

The whole party promised to be contented 
if he would but relate this one adventure. 
So he commenced : 

“In the cold weather of '83 I was en- 
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camped close up to the Siwalike in the 
Dehra Dun, when one day news was brought 
in that a large panther had taken up his 
abode close toa track by which the cattle 
were driven home from the jungle to the 
village in which my camp lay, and that he 
was in the habit of attacking straggling 
beasts and levying toll on the goats as they 
returned each evening. I determined, there- 
fore, to accompany the herds on their way 
home from the jungle that same day, on the 
off-chance of getting a shot. My lucky star 
was in the ascendant, for the panther made 
his rush and seized a cow about 120 yards 
from where I was at the time. I fired 
at once, and evidently hit him, for he 
slunk off into the scrub jungle, leaving a red 
track as he went. This I followed up, ac- 
companied by my shikari Jhallu, a reliable 
man, who was armed with my shot-gun 
loaded with slugs. When we had gone three 
or four hundred yards into the jungle, follow- 
ing the trail with the utmost care, I spied 
the panther lying on his side underneath a 
bush some forty yards ahead. Thinking he 
was dead, and not wishing to spoil the skin, 
I disregarded Jhallu’s advice to fire another 
shot from a safe distance, and approached. 
The beast lay perfectly still, and on ap- 
proaching to within ten yards I saw that his 
eyes were closed. 

“Perfectly certain as I was that he was 
dead, I carelessly picked up a stone and 
threw it at him. It hit him in the ribs and 
was resented at once, Spots springing at me 
and charging home before I could get my 
rifle to my shoulder. I held the beast off as 


best I could with the rifle, grasping the latter 
by stock and barrel and holding it across and 
I succeeded in keeping 


in front of my body. 


him off for a short time, but he gradually 
pressed back my guard, and then, suddenty 
dropping, seized me with his teeth. 

“Immediately Jhallu saw my position, the 
brave fellow came quite close up and fired a 
charge of slugs into the panther from 8 
distance of about six feet, but (whether from 
his fear of hitting me by mistake, or from 
pure excitement, I cannot say) the charge 
took effect too far back. 

“ However, the panther left me, and sprang 
to a bush, under which he stood at bay, 
facing us. I knew that I was badly hurt, 
and that even the smallest wounds from the 
claws of a panther are dangerous ; but I was 
determined, in case I had to die of blood- 
poisoning, not to die unavenged, so, pulling 
myself together, I drew up towards the beast, 
and when within six yards of him fired, 
hitting him between the eyes and dropping 
him dead. 

“I have not much recollection of what 
happened after this. I must have fainted, 
for I can only dimly remember being carried 
in intense pain, and the next thing which 
impressed itself upon my consciousness was 
the feeling of the probe with which the 
wounds were being ‘searched.’ This was in 
the station, to which place, a distance of over 
thirty miles, I had been carried in a dooly 
during the night. I was laid up there for 
two months, and then took long leave; but, 
&s you can all see, I shall bear with me the 
effects of that mauling till my dying day. 

“Now, good-night. I am off to turn in. 
Remember that we have to start at five to- 
morrow morning.” 

After mutual good-nights we parted, thank- 
ing our friend, before we did so, for a very 
interesting Christmas evening. 


What 1s it? 
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A WINTER TRAGEDY. 


1. He was urging the folly of making slides on 


the brow of a hill— 


8. Over and over, gathering up the snow in his 
flight— 


result! 


oo EE200009.0.90000 


4. Until he reached the base, with this awful 
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2. When his umbrella slipped from under ‘tim, 
and over he went down the slope !— 


USEFUL FOWLS: FOR EGGS OR MEAT. 


J HAVE out little space to waste in preamble 

or introduction. Nevertheless, I must 
endeavour, very briefly, to answer the much 
disputed question, Do fowls pay? 

I fear that, if what are called fowl-farms 
are referred to, my answer must be in the 
negative. I have carefully examined the 
written statements of those who have de- 
clared in print that they could make large 
profits out of their birds, and I have in every 
case found that, while piling up the credit 
side of their accounts, they utterly ignored 
some most important items in the debit. 

I. For example, they tell us nothing about 
the first expense of building the fowlry. This, 
if the birds are not to be detrimentally over- 
crowded, is a very large item indeed, and it 
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PART I. 


will take many thousands of eggs and pounds 
of flesh to recoup the fowl-farmer. 

Il. In a big fowl-farm, repairs are fre- 
quently needed. You cannot safely have 
leaking roofs nor draughty doors. 

Ill. There are many other morceau of 
expenditure that these sanguine mortals 
take no notice of. You must have tools for 
cleaning out, etc., and these don’t last for 
ever; you must have a good lantern for the 
winter months, and you must have straw for 
nesting purposes. 

IV. Food is seldom debited at its proper 
value. 

V. Labour is made no note of whatever. 
On the whole, then, I, and every good ob- 
server, believe that no one can make a liveli- 


hood out of fowls which he keeps merely for 
eggs and meat. 

On the other hand, if one goes in for 
breeding prize birds, and is fairly successful 
at shows and manages to sell his fowls or 
eggs at champion prices, then he may do 
fairly well. 

In France it is the little bodies whom we 
call cottars or even cottagers that supply us 
with eggs as a general rule, They do not 
keep many each, and they are always sure of 
a market. 

Fowls pay in this country when kept in 
farmyards, where they can get a large grass 
run, and pick up corn where they please, 
while seldom requiring any feeding at all 
except some soft food in the morning. Fowls 


¢ inns where 
horses stop to have their no.e-bags put on, 
and where there are always plenty of pickings 
about and even a grass run as well. These 
fowls are usually a mixed or mongrel lot, all 
kinds and kindreds, and zererally with a 
streak of the jolly old Dorkinz in them. 

However, 1 am not writing wll this with 
the view of disheartening my boy readers, 
for every lad of or about fif who has a 
morsel of sheltered ground can go in for a 
few fowls, if there are many scraps about 
the house that would otherwise be wasted. 

Great bargains can sometimes be driven 
in corn, rice, barley, etc., which will serve 
excellently well as hard food for vour birds. 

Then small potatoes can be had for almost 
nothing, and these when beiled make a 
capital foundation for the sett food you are 
to give in the morning. 

But let me proceed to bh: a little more 
practical. m 

Well, then, { presume j-:: have been 
cudgelling your well-developed brains, and 
have determined to join the roble army of 
poultry-keepers. The first thing to be thought 
about is, of course, a site. As I don’t know 
how you are yourself situated, [ cannot give 
very clear notions about this  [ trust, how- 
ever, that, independent of the fowl run, you 
have a wee bit of grass run fcr your coming 
favourites. 

Well, you cannot build a fow!-heuse for no- 
thing, but you may do so cheaply cnoughif you 
are a handy boy and a born Robinson Crusoe. 

My advice is not to keep more at first than 
five good young hens and a cock. We will 
speak about the breed farth-r on. Now 
choose a sheltered spot for your fowl-house. 
It need not be large, and it may be a lean-to 
against northern or eastern wall. It should 
certainly face the south or south-west, for 
sunshine is of very great importance indeed. 

More thought should be expended on the 
floor of a fowl-house than vsually is. I 
should advise a kind of rough cement. You 
can make this and lay it ‘iown yourself. 
The floor should lean slightl; towards the 
door. But first put down about six inches 
of stony rubble, finer on top. Beat this well 
down with the back of a spade as you go on 
with it. Then make your c nt and put it 
on in fine weather. [qual parts of brick 
dust and lime with some Portland cement 
result in a floor as hard as adarnant, which 
will last you till you are a iar. 

All your skill will be needed and all your 
Crusoe cleverness in building the house. It 
can be done cheaply with w>ather-boarding 
nailed across uprights, with 2 neat roof of 
the same, which ought to he covered with 
felt and tarred and sanded. 

Perhaps this portion of tie work had 
better be relegated to som handy man. 
Galvanised sheets may t2 used. but they are 
neither so warm nor so healthy as boarding. 

Do not forget the ventilation. and this 
must be so placed as to prever:t a draught 
blowing right in upon the fowl=. 


The perches you can put up s: If. In 
thickness they must suit the size of the 
fowls’ feet. if you have heavy fowls they 
must be low. Anyhow you m make a 
kind of hen’s ladder, which ir. construction 

"s ladder 


ll not be 
- droppings 


The door should have a geod fastening 
and a padlock as well, and you yourself 
should keep the key. e 

There is something else yo:: chould keep, 
and that is a small note-book in which to write 
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your experiences—a kind of log-book that may 
come in handy in after-years. In this book 
you must also jot down all your expenditure 
and all your earnings. This will teach you 
business habits, which nowadays are in- 
valuable, and may lead you on to fortune. 

Well, let me see now—we have gotten up 
our house, with its ladder, nests, and perches, 
and we have seen to its proper ventilation. 
Well, we are nearly done indoors ; so I shall 
reserve the outdoor arrangements till next 
paper, and meanwhile prattle to you about a 
few useful birds. 

I think I shall take the smaller breeds 
first, and leave the tall and the heavy for 
another week. 

Let me give you one hint about stocking 
your tiny fowl-farm: Make up your mind 
first as to what breed you intend to keep, and 
get if possible a good strain. It is just as 
cheap to keep well-bred fowls as mongrels, 
and far more credit and pleasure to you. 
Only of course the outlay is rather more to 
commence with. 

Come on good Dorking, then. I am sorry 
that my illustrations only give the heads 
and necks of the few breeds I am going to 
mention. But if you get a book, which you 
may cheaply at Upcott Gill's office of the 
“ Exchange and Mart,” it will complete the 
bird and complete your galenal education at 
thesame time. It would be invidious, however, 
not to tell you that Cassell & Co. have a very 
useful book, called, if my memory serves me 
rightly, the ‘“ Practical. Poultry-Keerer,’ by 
Mr. Lewis Wright. The same gent‘eman 
also wrote a standard work on fowls, which 
has run through many editions and is 
superbly illustrated. It is the book of the 
day. I think it costs thirty shillings, but 
might be bought second-hand. Lastly, our 
Editor tells me he has a splendid coloured 
plate of Fow's in preparation. 

But concerning the Dorkings. They are 
beautiful and shapely birds, good layers, 
good sitters, and_good in flesh. There are 


many different species or styles. For my 
own part I like the silver-grey hens or the 
pure white. These latter do best where you 
have a nice grass run. 

They are short-legged birds with massive 
bodies, and on the whole shapely, and let me 
say wise-looking, without any spirit of agres- 
siveness. As I have before said, they are 
good mothers and splendid sitters ; I believe 
they would sit on a door-knob and dream 
they were going to hatch out a suburban 
villa with all modern improvements. On 
the whole, I don't think you can beat a good 
Dorking. Anyhow, the fowl is handy to 
have as a sitter, if you go in for non-sitters 
such as the Spanish breeds, etc. 

If you set these hens early in the season, 
say in February, eight eggs are cnough to put 
under them, but later on you may have 
eleven or even thirteen. If, however, you are 
breeding prize stock, it is not a good plan to 
make the sitting too large, for naturally a fowl 
can attend better to nine than to a dozen. 


I should tell you that Dorkings don't do 
well on damp, clay soil, and that they are 
subject toa disease called bumble-foot. They 
are apt also to be faulty in comb, crooked in 
breast, small and tender on the feet—all of 
which are defects from a judge's point of view. 

I had meant to give the show points of the 
different breeds, but without complete illus- 
trations I fear this would be of little service 
to my boy readers. In fact, I do not think 


. that even from books, however so good the 


coloured illustrations may be, can one learn 
the properties of a good show fowl. But from 
the living specimens you may judge, and this 
is the reason 1 always advise boys who go in 
for breeding either birds or quadrupeds, to 
attend as many shows as possible. 

Dorkings, if well looked after, are fairly 
hardy, and one of their principal points of 
utility rests in the fact that they can be 
crossed with so many different breeds. 


The Black Minorea is another breed I 
want to draw attention to. It is sometimes 


confounded with the Spanish, which it 
much resembles. 

Lewis Wright tells us that this admirable 
breed of fowl was long known in the West of 
England before it attracted attention any- 
where else, and that it comes originally 
from the shores of the Mediterranean, whence 
come so many good breeds. This sane 
gentleman in his ‘Book of Poultry” says 
the Minorca is both hardy and useful. “Not 
only is it a splendid layer, but its eggs are 
perhaps the largest laid by any breed, so that 
it is generally possible to pick out an exhibi- 
tion dish, the eggs weighing on an average 
three ourices each. It cannot be called quite 
a winter layer, but well-hatched pullets can 
generally be depended on. But the average 
for the year is pretty high.” 

From 200 to 230 eggs a year is, I think. a 
very fair average. Moreover, the bird seldom 
ails, and makes a capital table-fowl. 

There are white Spanish and white 
Minorcas also, s0 you can pay your money 
and. take your choice ; but I myself fancy the 

lack. 


As to Hamburghs, they are very beautiful 
and taking birds. There are silver-pen- 
cilled, gold-pencilled, and black, and it would 
be difficult to say which are the nicest. 
There are also silver-spangled and golden- 
spangled. Hamburghs are somewhat small, 
with beautiful red-rose combs with white ear 
lobes, thinnish legs free of feather, and al- 
though good layers they do not sit. This, 
however, is no fault, as your Dorking mother 
can hatch any eggs, and rear the chickens 
well also. 

The Hamburghs, I may tell you, do not 
bear confinement. They must have a grass 
run, and if so they will cost you very little to 
Keep, and you will be well rewarded with the 
two hundred or more eggs they lay in the year. 


The Wyandotte. This is a breed of very 
engaging birds that comes to us from America. 
They are rather peculiar birds in general 
formation. The comb, you will note, is a 


rose-comb, not unlike that of the Hamburgh, 
and spiked at the end. But in shape the 
bird is something like a Brahma. 

Says Wright in his standard work, ‘‘ Eco- 
nomically all experience places the Wyan- 
dotte very high, at least at present. It has 
the hardiness of all recently made breeds, 
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lays very early and well, feathers and matures 
quickly, and is a fairly good table-fowl; we 
say ‘fairly good’ because many people will not 
admire a bird with yellow skin, while this 
identical yellow skin is in America considered 
best of all. It has good breast and wings, 
and not large drumsticks anyway.” 

The hen is a capital sitter and mother, 
usually content with incubating once a year. 
The eggs are tinted from the Brahma descent. 
The pullets often lay at five months old. 
According to the American standard, the 
cocks should not be more than eight and a 
half pounds in weight, nor the hens less than 
six and a half pounds. 

A boy or young man on going in for fowls, 
unless he is ina very great hurry to stock— 
as most lads are—could not do better than 
procure a sitting of prize eggs of the breed 
he fancies, and get a sitting hen. The eggs 
would cost about five shillings, and if he had 
anything like luck he would soon get into a 
grand stock. 

The hen (a Dorking) should be placed in 
a darkish cellar—anyhow in a very quiet 
place. An old round cheese-box with the 
bottom knocked out makes a good nest-box. 
Put a turf in the bottom, and over this short 
straw. Place a china egg or two under her 
at first; and when she has fairly settled, 
quietly and gently take these away and place 
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the real eggs under her. She ought to have 
plenty of water, a dust-bath, and lots of 
maize. 

If she will not come off once a day to feed 
she must be gently lifted off. In hot, dry 


weather the nest, and sometimes the eggs, 
require sprinkling with warm, not hot, water. 
In our next paper we shall complete our 
fowl-run, and then go on to study a few more 
interesting breeds. 
(To be continued.) 
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SOME DEAR OLD FRIENDS. 
By J. W. Witsoy, c.z. 


PART I. 


Cowes.— Headquarters of the Royal Yacht Squadron. 


Hae south side 

of the Isle of 
Wight, with its 
rugged Undercliff, 


so picturesque 
and _ beautiful, 
was much the 


same in appear- 
ance fifty years 
ago, as it now is. 


- There were even then a few houses and 
villag scattered about, though the village of 
Bonchurch was not an adjunct to the town 
of Ventnor, as it appears to be at the present 
day. 

The sacred edifice itself, from which the 
little place derived its name, was then capa- 
ble of holding within its very circumscribed 
limits all the inhabitants that attended 
Divine worship in the district; and the con- 
gregation “sat under” the venerable arch- 
deacon, who drove over every Sunday from 
Shanklin to conduct a single service in the 
dilapidated little building, with the assist- 
ance of the sonorous old clerk. 

Close to the church, and on its western 
side, stood in those days an L-shaped house, 


with a sloping lawn in front trending away 
to the edge of the chalk cliff, which rose some 
sixty feet above the seashore. A pathway 
traversed this boundary of the property; 
and visitors even in those days were wont to 
stray from its beaten track and make their 
way up to the house, and gaze in at the 
drawing-room windows, utterly regardless of 
the board which gave notice that the spot 
was private property. 

The proprietor of this house, Mr. Terry, 
was a private tutor, and in general he had 
residing under his care seven or eight pupils 
from the higher classes. 

Mr. Terry was a naturalist, and always had 
8 good supply of living animals for his own 
and our delectation. He was very fond of 
snakes and creeping things, which were wont 
to escape from confinement ; and more than 
once when we retired to rest have we found 
newts comfortably ensconced in our beds. 

What perhaps delighted us most were the 
dogs. Mr. Terry always had three or four of 
these, and they must be introduced in proper 
order. 

Bruce was a splendid Newfoundland ; 
Billy, @ fox-terrier, who had worn away all 
his teeth by carrying stones about, as is the 
custom of that species; Prince was an 
ancient King Charles spaniel, who waddled 
about from place to place expressing the 
state of his feelings in short wheezy barks, 
which excited nothing but derision among 
those who heard them. There was another 
dog of a very different kind, of whom more 
anon. 

I often think of these four-footed old 
friends of mine, although they have all, of 
course, passed away many years ago; and 
when I sit in my easy-chair and close my 
eyes, their doings are pictured to my imagina- 
tion as if they had only happened yester- 
day. 

Bruce was @ very fine fellow and most 


good-tempered. He was very fond of Billy ; 
but there was one mistaken impression 
firmly fixed in his mind—namely, that the 
little dog was unable to swim. 

To the westward of the lawn was an exca- 
vation in the chalk cliff about an acre in 
extent, which gave us easy access to the 
rocky shore, and here was the landing-place 
for boats. One of our amusements was to 
get Billy down there; and the first thing he 
always did was to bark at some big boulder, 
nearly as large as himself, in the hope that 
we would throw it for him. 

We could not, of course, do this; but 
gratified him to some extent by pitching one 
of moderate size into the sea. He would 
then at once plunge in and swim round and 
round the spot, barking vigorously. 

Perchance while he was doing this Bruce 
would look down from the cliff above, and 
seeing, as he thought, his dear little friend in 
peril of his life, would rush frantically down 
to the shore, plunge into the sea, and nolens 
volens seize Billy by the nape of the neck 
and drag him out of the water. 

Mr. Terry had long been anxious to add to 
his kennel a bloodhound, and one day when 
our lessons were over he told us that he was 
going to drive into Ryde to fetch a half- 
grown puppy of this breed which he had pur- 
chased from the keepers in the New Forest. 
After a while he returned bringing a large 
hamper, which when opened allowed “ Pluto”? 
oe rise upon his legs and expose himself to 
view. 

His solemn face, his hanging ears, and 
ungainly form, for he was not many weeks 
old, at first excited our derision; but he 
soon became a great favourite, and every day 
as he approached maturity he improved con- 
siderably in gppearance. At the same time 
I am sorry to say his deeds of mischief 
became more pronounced. 

Mr. Terry, I must tell you, had a very 


valuable breed of bantams, of which one 
little cock was an especial favourite. 
Prayers were held every morning in the 
drawing-room, which had French windows 
opening out upon the lawn; and once when 
Mr. Terry was in the middle of the Lord’s 
Prayer, we were all startled by his suddenly 
coming to a stop and exclaiming in a loud 
voice, “ You brute!” 

Of course we all sprang to our feet, just in 
time to see Pluto standing on the lawn, with 
one of his great paws upon the bantam’s 
beck, while he amused himself by pulling 
out its tail-feathers with his mouth, and 
scattering them tothe winds. Happily he 
had inflicted no fatal injury, but the tailless 
cock presented a sorry figure for some time 
afterwards. 

Plato’s next exploit was to lick the back 
of a very large crab, whose claw closed upon 
his tongue, and he was shortly afterwards to 
be seen careering round the lawn with 
curved tail and the bristles all standing up 
on his neok, and the shelly creature pendent 
trom his mouth ! 

Every Saturday afternoon, when work was 
over, we youngsters were waited upon by an 
old woman with a basket of cakes and pastry. 
A rather steep hill at the back of the house 
was traversed by a winding private road 
leading down from the village. 

The crumbs and remains from these visits 
had imbued Pluto with a love for such deli- 
eacies. So we were hardly surprised one 
Saturday to see, from our study window, the 
old lady coming down the hill with her 
basket on her arm covered with asnow-white 
cloth, and Pluto advancing to meet her with 
the bristles set up on his back. When he got 
near her he growled ; upon which she placed 
the basket upon the ground, knelt down 
beside it, and clasped her hands! Pluto then 
approached nearer, growled again, and pulled 
off the cloth. Then he took a raspberry 
tart, gave another low growl, and helped 
himself to a sausage-roll! This process was 
repeated until the basket was empty and his 
sides visibly distended. Then—there being 
nothing more to eat—he gave a final long 
gtowl, as much as to say, “ Followme if you 
dare,” and retired from the scene. Foor old 
Mrs. Waller, when she found that her enemy 
had gone, just gathered strength enough to 
rise and pick up the empty basket and cloth ; 
then, tottering down the hill, she fainted 
away in the porch. 

We young rips had been all too engrossed 
watching the whole performance to interfere, 
but now we rushed down to the front door 
and soon revived the old lady, and, which 
perhaps was more to the purpose, collected 
on the spot enough to more than pay her 
for her loss. For all that we justly suffered 
in the future for not interfering with Pluto's 
misdeeds, for if we wanted any pastry we 
had to purchase it at her little shop in the 
village. 

Pluto was so delighted with the result of 
his forage, that he made up his mind to con- 
duct another on a more extensive scale. So 
one day when the cook was in the larder with 
her back to the door, he sneaked in and, 
hiding himself behind two large glazed pans, 
waz locked in amongst the viands all by him- 
self. 

When the door was opened some hours 
after, he quietly walked out unseen, and 
came up into the study where we were all 
working. 

“Why,” cried Mr. Terry, “what on earth 
is this? Pluto, what have you been up 
to? You are almost as broad as you are 
long!” 

And no wonder, as we soon found out— 
for during his incarceration he had stowed 
away the best part of a leg of mutton, a 
pound and a half of fresh butter, and the 
contents of the pan full of dog's meat which 
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had just been prepared for the three days’ 
consumption of the whole of our canine 
family. 

Seizing the young delinquent by the scruff 
of his neck, and taking with him a short- 
handled whip, Mr. Terry dragged him down 
to the larder, and gave his tan-coloured coat 
another sort of tanning which he remembered 
for a considerable time. 

There were many rats about the stable- 
yard, which was situated near a little pond 
not far from the old church, and every now 
and then Billy would have an opportunity 
of showing what a well-bred terrier he 
was. It was quite a different matter with 
Bruce and Pluto. One day we routed 
out avery large rodent, near the kitchen, and 
in order to reach his home by the stable he 
had to run the gauntlet of the two big dogs. 
First Brace rushed forward and seized him 
near the hind-legs, for which he got u bite on 
his nose, making him drop the rat; then 
Pluto tried the same game, and retreated 
yelling; Billy was not to the fore, so the rat 
got safely home. 

Poor Billy! before very long he followed 
Prince, who had wheezed his last, to the 
happy hunting-grounds, and we saw him no 
more. 

Now before we continue to follow Pluto’s 
career, as he grew up to maturity, there is one 
matter as regards Bruce which it will be well 
to mention. He weuld often absent himself 
from home for days together, and we knew 
not where he went. Neither did we know 
that he had at that time a soft spot in his 
heart for a lady of his own species, residing 
at a farm some five miles inland; and no 
doubt we should never have found out any- 
thing about the matter had it not been that 
one afternoon, just as we were getting ready 
for a long walk, we were startled by a tre- 
mendous rattle and clatter on the stairs! A 
brief investigation showed us Bruce lying in 
the passage, panting and exhausted, with two 
tin pots tied to his tail! The farmer did 
not approve of his visits, and by this means 
most effectually put a stop to his excursions ; 
he never went there again. 

But to return to Pluto. So long as he was 
& puppy he could be teased with impunity, 
but he soon showed us that his temper was 
slightly uncertain. 

One day my younger brother, just for a 
little fun, pulled his tail. There was a snarl 
and a rush, and rising on his hind-legs Pluto 
Placed his fore-paws upon Tom’s shoulders 


and gnashed his teeth in his face! Tom 
never tried that game again. 
One of Pluto’s characteristics was his 


splendid nose for following a scent, and when 
he reached maturity this was a source of 
great amusement to us boys. 

When Mr. Terry started for a long walk, 
we would keep Pluto with us until our tutor 
had been away ten minutes or so; then we 
would set him loose, and follow as fast as we 
could ourselves. The only diffieulty was in 
our keeping up with him, for he always 
caught up his master in a very short time. 

Once, I remember, Mr. Terry reached a 
place where roads branched off in four 
different directions. There was a large bush 
and a tree, where the roads met. He first 
walked down one road for about a quarter of a 
mile, then crossed the fields till he reached 
the next road, then back again to the centre 
tree and down the third road, and so on 
till he had crossed the trail four times, and 
finished by climbing the tree. 

When Pluto, baying as he went, reached 
the tree (we following as fast as we could) 
he scented the trail down one of the roads. 

Mr. Terry intimated to us that he was up 
among the branches, so we stood still and 
watched the dog follow the course with the 
utmost accuracy, till he ceased at the foot of 
the tree, and, looking up, saw his master. 
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This following of his master’s trail was 
rather annoying at times, and it was often 
necessary to lock Pluto up when Mr. Terry 
went out. Twice he managed to get loose. 
Once, on a Sunday, he followed Mr. Terry to 
some church where he was preaching, and, 
mounting the pulpit stairs, the dog stood 
there on his hind-legs, with his fore-paws 
resting upon the door, and from that elevated 
post inspected the congregation. 

Another time his master was giving a 
lecture in the schoolroom at Shanklin to a 
crowded audience, chiefly composed of ladies, 
when Pluto rushed through the door full 
ery, and over the backs and heads of the 
gentler sex, who knew well how to scream 
under such trying circumstances. 

A great deal has been said and written of 
late as to the intellect of dogs, and I must 
say that my own experience points to a 
higher rate of intelligence among them than 
is generally allowed. 

Surely dogs dream! Often when Bruce 
lay sleeping by the fire have I seen his legs 
move rapidly as if he thought he was taking 
part in the chase of a hare or a cat, and 
every now and then short feeble barks would 
issua-from his mouth, as if he were nearing 
his quarry. Perchance this was only a 
foretaste of the joys of the happy hunting- 
grounds, where, we all know, dogs are trans- 
ported after they leave this snarly snappy 
world! 

Certainly dogs calculate cauce and effect. 
To ilfustrate this, let me mention that one 
day we made up a little shooting-party, Mr. 
Terry taking charge of the double-barrelled 
gun, with a view to getting a shot or two at 
some wild ducks in the Sandown marshes. 

One of these, being winged, fell into a tarn, 
and Bruce was sent in to fetch it out, while 
we. watched the process. The bird of course 
could not fly, but swam fairly fast. Bruce, 
however, caught it up, and, making a snap 
at it, the bird dived, so that he only got a 
mouthful of water for his pains and a shout 
of derisive laughter from us. Three times 
was this process repeated; the fourth time 
Bruce dived when he neared the bird, and 
came up from below with it in his mouth. 

But perhaps the most telling instance of 
sagacity and forethought was an incident 
whith took place only a few weeks ago. We 
have an Irish terrier, who has learned many 
amusing tricks. Every morning one or two 
dog-biscuits are placed on a plate near the 
back door for his breakfast. ‘Derry ” does 
not much like this sort of eating, and prefers 
to take his post near the cook as she washes 
up the dishes in the back kitchen, for the 
chance of a bone. On this particular occa- 
sion the cook told him that she would give 
him no bones until he had eaten his biscuit. 

So he went away; and after a minute the 
gardener saw him come out of the back door 
carrying the biscuit in his mouth. 

He watched hiin take it to a secluded spot 
at the top of the garden, where he scratched a 
hole in the ground and buried it. 

After this he returned to the cook and did 
his best to induce her to come and look at 
the empty plate, so that he might have a 
bone or two for a reward. 

One more incident about dog-life. Some 
years ago we had a splendid colley. Bevis 
was a most affectionate dog, and from time to 
time presented us with a litter of puppies. 

She was a very fond mother until the 
little things were five or six weeks old, and 
then, as no doubt they teased her, she 
got very tired of them. Twice, when two or 
three of them had been kept with her a little 
longer than usual, she felt she could bear it no 
Jonger. Going to a secluded spot in the garden, 
she dug a hole with her paws, carried the 
puppies there one by one in her mouth, 
placed them in the hole, held them down 
with one fore-paw, and with the other 
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scraped back the earth to cover them up. 
However, they were sturdy enough to struggle 
out again without any assistance as soon as 
her back was turned. 

So much, then, for my fourfooted friends ; 
but in justice I cannot close this little article 
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without saying something about the two- 
footed companions of my early schooldays, 
for I fancy you will easily believe that 1t was 
not the dogs alone that engaged in mis- 
chievous tricks. 

(To be continued.) 


A CHAT ABOUT SOME OLD DRINKING-BOWLS. 
By Geo. C. WILLIAMSON, D.LIT. 


'B are so accustomed to the use of china 

cups and saucers, to silver mugs and 

to glass tumblers, that it has perhaps never 

occurred to us that in days long ago there 
were none of these delightful comforts. 

We know, of course, that our forefathers 
used to drink their mead or wine or water 
out of something, but what that something 
was we do not trouble to inquire. lf, how- 
ever, a few moments’ consideration is given 
to the question, it will quickly be decided 
that a rough pottery vessel, or a cup or bowl 
of wood, must have been the usual thing in 
use, and of these the cup of wood would prob- 
ably be the most serviceable, the easiest to be 
made and the most lasting. 

In our own kitchens we still find wooden 
spoons and wooden bowls, but for almost all 
other vessels metal, glass, or pottery is used, 
and the bowls and spoons are the only sur- 
vival of the ordinary wooden drinking-bowl 
of early times. Perhaps the shape of these 
old shallow bowls has been noticed, when 
we have seen a banquet depicted on a sheet 
of old tapestry, but more possibly it has 
never occurred to us to think of what sort 
of a vessel was used, say, in the time of 
Edward 1., out of which to drink. If, however, 
we had carefully examined the inventories 
that still remain of the contents of great 
houses in medieval times we should have 
noticed, could we have read the cramped and 
puzzling handwriting, the very frequent men- 
tion of the word Mazer, and perhaps have 
wondered what it meant. 

We all know what measles are, and some 
of us have by no means a pleasant remem- 
brance of that irritating and infantile dis- 
order; but to find a connection between 
measles and drinking-bowls we should not 
expect. It is so, however. Measles is a 
contagious fever, accompanied by small red 
spots on the skin, so the dictionary tells us. 
Quite so, we know all about that; but the 
word really means “little spots,” and the 
word is derived from an old German word, 
mase or maza, a spot, which in Old Dutch is 
moesche or masche, so that the disease is 
really “ the spotted disease.” 


Now the favourite wood out of which these 
old drinking-bowls were made was maple, and 
more especially the spotted variety known 
as bird’s-eye maple. This wood Professor 
Skeat states was called mUsurr in Icelandic 
or Scandinavian, or spot wood, from its 
being covered with spots; and the flat 
drinking-bowls of our ancestors when made 
of maple were called mazers, or bowls of the 
spotted wood. Now we see the connection 
between the words measles and mazers. 

Why our ancestors preferred to use, espe- 
cially on grand occasions or in great houses, 
drinking-bowls with low sides. more the 
shape of an ordinary glass jam-dish, or of a 
very large saucer, rather than tankards or 
cups, we cannot explain; but they did use 
these mazers, and very highly prized them as 
drinking-bowls. 

Mr. Cripps, in his book on English Plate, 
quotes some curious allusions to mazers. 
From Chaucer he gives the Knes : 

“They fet him first the swete win 
And made eke in a maselin, 
7 And real spicerie;” 
and from Spenser he quotes: 
“A mazer wrought of the maple wood, 
Whereon is enchased many a fair sight 
Of bears and tigers that make fierce war "— 


and many another reference might be given. 

All this information, however, may not be 
very interesting to a boy reader if he cannot 
see any mazers and have a look at the bowls 
of which we speak. That is, however, quite 
possible. There are only forty-seven of 
these old bowls known now to exist, and in 
1886 Mr. W.H. St. John Hope, of the Society 
of Antiquaries, wrote a most interesting 
account of them in “ Archeologia.” Many of 
these bowls are cherished treasures in the 
collections belonging to wealthy men or to 
colleges ; but several of them can be seen by 
any boy who ever goes to Canterbury, and 
very many boys look forward eagerly to 
going some day to that very beautiful old 
city and seeing its wonderful cathedral. 

Out of the forty-seven, no less than seven 
can be seen at St. Nicholas Hospital, at 


Harbledown, near Canterbury, and two of 
them are the very oldest that are known to 
exist. 

Let us imagine that we are in Canterbury, 
and we will take a walk out of the city, past 
St. Dunstan’s Church, where the Ropers 
are buried, past the great gateway of Sir 
Thomas Hoper’s fine old house—recalling 
thoughts of Sir Thomas More and his 
terrible martyrdom-—and journey on for 
about half an hour till we come to Harble- 
down. We shall be on the top of a hill, 
from whence Chaucer's pilgrims caught 
their first sight of Canterbury, and falling 
on their knees thanked God for having 
brought them so far in safety. We shall 
be close to the little well from whose sacred 
water Edward the Black Prince drank, and 
whose water he longed for when he lay at 
Sandwich, sore wounded, and it was brought 
him in Canterbury ere he died. 

The old Hospital lice a little out of 
sight, but we climb the steps, and under 
the guidance of the custodian enter its de- 
lightful hall where the bedesmen used to 
dine, and still do on great occasions. There 
is the open fireplace with its wrought-iron 
fire-dogs. On the mantelshelf are the 
old Tudor dishes of pewter, and on the 
table are some very quaint pottery dishes, a 
bronze pot, some curious spoons and plates. 
The plain osk tables and forms, and the 
heavy oak beams in the ceiling, all tell of 
hoar antiquity, and the interesting little hal} 
seems like a forgotten and petrified piece 
of English monastic or hospital life. 

Opening a chest, however, the custodian, 
not too tenderly, takes out the curious 
wooden bowls. 

Let us look at one of them. It is a small 
one, only about six inchcs across. It has a 
band of silver around it, and inside there is 
a silver ring enclosing a crystal stone. Why 
is this crystal at the bottom of the bowl ? 
For hundreds of years this Hospital has pre- 
served a large crystal that was at one time 
set in the shoe-buckle of the great archbishop 
St. Thomas a Becket, and greatly revered 
as a relic of the martyr. 

In 1510 Erasmus, when visiting England, 
wrote an amusing book called “ Peregrinatio 
Religionis Ergo,” and he speaks of the 
hollow road up which we have come, and of 
this almshouse. He describes an old bedes- 
man running out and sprinkling him with 
holy water, and then holding up to be kissed 
this precious crystal, “set like a gem in 
the upper leather of a shoe,” and then 
receiving alms in a wooden box; and he 
compares the almsmen very favourably as 
much pleasanter to meet than the robbers 
he had before encountered. There is every 
reason to believe that we are now looking at 
this identical crystal. In the first place, it 
is an old piece of what is certainly rock 
crystal that has been much valued, mended 
and mounted in silver, and when the leather 
shoe decayed away the precious crystal was 
probably set in the old bowl, which next to 
the relic was the most valuable thing that 
the Hospital possessed. 

There is a good deal of evidence to support 
the tradition that in this crystal we have a 
genuine relic (perhaps the only genuine relic 
in England) of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
Close by is the old almsbox, into which 
Erasmus probably dropped his money. 

There is, however, another old bowl at 
which we must look, as it is the very oldest 
now preserved in England. It is supposed 
to date, according to Mr. Hope, from 1307 to 
1827, so that it is more than 500 years old. 
At the bottom of it we do not see a crystal 
but a silver medallion, called a print, repre- 
senting Guy of Warwick, the great warrior, 
Killing the fabled monster dragon, and 
delivering from his mouth the lion that he 
was pursuing. The dragon is represented 


lying dead on its back, while the lion, whom 
the story tells for ever after followed Guy as 
a faithful companion, is sporting playfully in 
front of the horse. It is easy to see how 
this mazer has been valued and cared for, 
inasmuch as in eight places where it is 
cracked it has been most skilfully mended 
with silver rivets. Another thirteenth-cen- 
tury mazer also claims our attention. The 
print on it is also of silver, and represents a 
lioness and dragon in deadly conflict. This 
mazer was repaired in 1603, and has this 
inscription on it: 
“ BY ME WILLIAM SMYTHE GOD SAVE 
KINGE JAMES THE I. ANNO Dow 1603.” 


There is a fourth little mazer at the 
Hospital of about fourteenth-century work, 
in which the silver print is fastened with 
fifty-four rivets, and then there are three 
more bowls without any silver ornaments or 
metal work of any kind, and they are of 
about the same age. 

We have now seen the oldest of these 
curious drinking-bowls that are known to 
exist, and we may be glad that such incon- 
venient bowls are not now used at table. 

We shall, however, have seen something 
which probably belonged to the great arch- 
bishop, and some day a visit to Sens may 
enable us to see some of the vestments that 
he wore, and which are carefully preserved 
in that cathedral. 

If we return to Canterbury we shall find 
at St. John’s Hospital in that city three 
more mazers—one with a silver print of the 
Virgin and Child, about 1340; another witha 
copper and enamel print; and a third an 
Elizabethan one; but in no other city can 
we find more than one, save in the City of 
London and the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. There is a very curious one at 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, with a 
pillar in the centre and a swan on the top of 
it. Youcannot fill this mazer with wine, as 
the liquor when it reaches nearly to the top 
flows through some holes down the pillar 
and escapes through an orifice in the bottom. 
Is is a very puzzling, curious bowl. 

At York Cathedral is a great mazer that 
belonged in 1398 to Richard Scrope, Arch- 
bishop of York. There are five at Oxford, 
four more beside the one named above at 
Cambridge, three in the City of London, 
seven belonging to various churches, one at 
South Kensington, one at a hospital at 
Croydon, another at a hospital at Saffron 
Walden, and thirteen belonging to private 
collectors—and that enumerates all the speci- 
mens of these old wooden bowls that are at 
present known. 

There are interesting religious inscriptions 
on some of them. One has on it— 

~ May the Holy One bless us and our drink ;” 
another— 

+ In the name of the Trinity fill up and drink to me ;” 


and a third— 

“ At least have pity on me, have pity onme,O ye my 
frienda—-Job xix, 21." 

One belonged to the Benedictine Priory at 
Rochester, and out of another one the old 
gossip Samuel Pepys drank, on February 27, 
1659, when he visited Saffron Walden. He 
aays: 

cA They brought me a draft of their drink in 
a brown bowl tipt with silver, which I drank 
otf, and ag the bottom was a picture of the 
Virgin and the Child in her arms done in 
silver.” 

Some of the bowls have had feet added on 
which to stand, almost all are mounted in 
silver, and most of them have silver medal- 
lions inside. These are supposed to have 
been first put to cover the marks of the 
turning table, or to hide the knot in the wood 
or the place where the branch had been cut 
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off. Possibly, however, both the medallion 
and the silver bands that are on most of the 
bowls were put either to strengthen the wood- 
work, or to increase the size and capacity, or 
to cover up defects. 

Sometimes these bowls were used as alms- 
bowls in churches, or to drink out of at paro- 
chial gatherings ; but they are always inter- 
esting and curious survivals of the habits 
of our forefathers, and we are greatly indebted 
to Mr. Hope for the attention he has given 
to them, and for his exhaustive article upon 
them, from which we have taken most of our 
information as to the bowls elsewhere than at 
Canterbury. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 425. 
By B.G. Pearce. 


Lwiirk, | 


TF 5=10 pleces, 


White to play and self-mate in eight (8) moves. 


Tae Oupest Games. 
(Continued from our last Chess Column.) 


Gane XII. 

Wurrr, Brack, Wire. Brack, 
1. Ped Pod 14, P ad O13: ¢ 
2. 0c3 Peé 15. N{3:  Na4f 
3. Ped 0 c6 16. Khl Ped 
4. P £4 Pd6 17. M a2 0 e7 
5. O £8 Nd7 18. Pad Nc3: 
6. P d3 M c8 19.Nc3: P6 
7 Ne2 Ke7 20.Pe5: Pfeb] 
8Mfl KbS 21.Ngi Negé: 
9.Kgl Pg6 22. Lei: M8 
10. N d2 N g7 23. Maf2 M f2: 
11. P a3 Od4 24.Mf2: Les 
12.Pb4 Ka8 25.Ld7 Ld 
13.Pb5 Ph6é 


A note to the last move is: “Est ludus 
magnae defensionis.” 

Black has a weak game, for 26. L e6, M c7. 
27. Nd2,Ph5. 28. N g5,Lc8. 29. Le7:, 
Me7:. 30. Ne7:,Le8. 31. M fa. 

Game IV. shows how, by complicated 
attacks and defences, an officer is gained. 


Wits, — BLack. Wuitr BLACK. 
1. Pet Ped 8. N bd Nd7 
2. O f3 O f6 9. Oc3 Oe: 
8.0e5: Oe4: 10.045 Ot 
4. Le2 Le? 11. Pf3:  Led:t 
5.Le4: Pd6é 12. Ped: Nb5: 
6. Pd4 P {6 13. Oc7?:¢ Kd7 
7. Pitt 06 14. 0 bd: 


At move 9 Black should have played 
Pded:, 10. O dé, L dé, etc. 


The following pretty termination occurred 
between Friedman (Black) and Janowski 
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(White) at Paris: White, K—K B 2; R-Q 
B sq.; Bs—K E 5 and K R 2; Psp—QR3, 
Qkt 2,Q6,K*,K Kt2,and KR 5. Black, 
K—Q 2; Rs--Q sq. and K 3; Kts—Q Kt3 
and Q 4; Ps—Q R 2, Q Kt2, Q B 8, and 
K Kt 2. Black moved1,R—K R sq. 2, P— 
K Kt 4, P—Kt +. 38, PxP, RxB (ch). 


4, K--Kt3.R—Rsy. 5, R-K R sq., R-K 
sq. 6, R—R7(ch.), K—Qsq. 7, Bx R, Rx 
B. 8, P—Kt 7, and White wins. Black 


should have won by 4, R—R 3, and then 
to Kt 3 


Solution of No. 424.—1,P—K Kt 5, Px P 


(or a, b,c). 2, R—K B 3, and 4, Q mates.— 
(a) KtxP, 2.Q—K2(ch),KxP. 3, Kt— 
Q5 mate. (b) B—K 3. 2,Q—K 2 (ch.), K x 
Pp. 3,KtxBimate. (c) Bx P. 2, Q—Kt2 
(ch.) ete. 
TO CHESS VORRESPONDENTS. 
P. pe C.—Your rean also be solved by Qx Kt 


or Q -K 8 or R clicky. 


G. M. H.—Sor:e j rettier Knight's tours will be given: 
by ws shortly. 


+ beth bright 
their echool with glee, 

une] bold and open aa the day. 
vs whe love ® gamo 

Full of fun; 0. think it sbame 

To take the {:u, and ubirk their subs to pay. 


n 
There are bess f pen'rows soul, 
True as nee} “0 the pole, 
yaltry, shabby, scrubby tricks, 
they do not play, 
hip they'll pay, 

.bs like honest Boglish bricks. 


Yet for comra: 
And bring ther > 


ut 
There are bess ~i.o fect like Lrothers, 

Thinking les «self than others, 

And they do tl cir level best for chum and school ; 
They don't ¢racze a paltry shilling, 

But, like Bar/.:, always willing, 

They stump their money down as ts the rale. 


Ww. 
are stingy, 
UL it, merges, 


There are ot 
Or, as schoo! 
And they gru their shillings like a miser’s self 5 
They are celfie!:, mean, nay cuddish, 

Worthless as a cried up radish, 

Well, we pity t!.em, so niggard with their pelf. 


v. 
.jite as simylo 
a pimplo 


Tam sure It's «, 
‘As a poultice t 
To sce one’s in this pressing matter ; 

For a club has nerd of moucy 

‘As a hive its store of honey ; 

So pay up, boys, cr lse my hopes you'll shatter. 


vi 
And forgive me if J press you, 
For I mean not to distress you, 
But bills are billy, and muet be pald when due. 
There is many @ ball and wicket, 
Many a bat usei ap at cricket; 
And (f you don’: pay up, what can I do? 

Your SEcneranr. 


—ootetoo—— 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Lk —According to the “New 
ished lixt of graduates ut Cam- 


y football playera, eizht Aesoolation fvotball 

und eight” cricketers, four pravtisers of 
's, two hockey and two lacrosse men, one crose- 
country runner, and one swimmer—all of more or less 
distinct:on in the world cf sport. 
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Back Nouspens.—In reply to many correspondents, we 
append a list of the back numbers, etc., of the 
«'B.0.P.” our publishers can stil supply. An} 
farther back than these can only be securel throug! 
second-hand booksellers or from private holders who 
may be willing to sell, and the latter can be best 
reached through a brief advertisement, say in one’s 
own local paper or in the “ Bazaar.” We can supply, 
then, the weekly numbers from No. 824; the monthiy 
parts from No. 166; and the volumes from XIV. to 
date. All these can be obtained direct from our 
office, or by order through the booksellers. The 

- latter plan is usually the best, as postage is thereby 
saved and the goods are received in better condition. 


W.—There is a small hole drilled in the brass socket of 
platinum point, but the greater portion of the ben- 
zoline vapour is consumed in keeping the point red 
hot. 


Rougo.—See our articles on “Th* Great Banks, and 
how to Enter Them,” in the sixteenth volume, parti- 
cularly the article in the June part for 1494. 


J. Oowre.—1. Not in this country. You must be ap- 

\ ‘prenticed to the trade; at the same time the know- 
ledge would help you. 2 The numbers are out of 
print. March part, 1801. 


B. TeazLe.—1. The premium is occasionally returned 
‘in wages, beginning after the first year ar so. A short 
holiday is given while the ship is in port. 2. Half 
the day. The messing depends on the ship. 


E. P. R.—‘Unseen Depths” was in the fifteenth 
volume. 


W. T.8.—There isno other way. Particulars of all posts 
for which a Government examination is required are 
obtainable of the Secretary, Civi) Service Commission, 
Cannon Row, Westminster. 


C. C. MACKENZIE.—1. We know nothing about it this 
side the Atlantic. Try the Canadian agents. 2 
Positive to positive, negative to negative. 

M. L. G.—The address is Bamboo Cycle Company. Hol- 
born Viaduct, and they would ‘doubtless seud you 
price list. Our experience has been eutirely with 
steel frames. 


SITTING OVER A COKE Fre (A.T.).—Injurious? Most 
certainly. No wonder you have pains. 


Nervousness (Working Lad).—No meticine will cure 
you. Live well, and obey the laws of health. Take 
cold tub every morning. That will strengthen you, 


Buve Hanpe (J. F.).—Weak circulation. Read reply 
to Working Lad, You'll get over it. 


Fox Trrarmr (H. E. F.).—Couldn't say without seeing 
him. Seems too dark. 


Quackery (A. R—IL).—* Science Siftings,” 125 Fleet 
Street. Get the back numbers containing the ex- 
posures. 


Inprerstion (City Clerk).—Yes, the object {s not to 
drink much fluid with the meals, as it dilutes the 
+ gastric juice. 


RIGHT ARM WRAK AFTER ILLNESS (Juvenis).—Impos- 
sible to aay without examination. Consult your own 
doctor. 


Ganpex Tortoises (Many Readers).—They should 
have the run of the garden in summer, and they 
hibernate in winter. We should like to se the trade 
in tortoises broken up. There is dreadful cruelty 
attached to it. 


Jon A. OATES.—Fither of the cameras you mention 
will give good results. In our own opinion, number 
two is the best, but there is little to choose between 
the two first, Thanks for your good wishes ; we send 
ours in return. 


Yacitsmay.—1. You cannot do better than try the 
impenetrable paint sold by Gay & Cs... Yorx Road, 
City Road, Fc. Send to them for price list. 2 Tt 
depends on how yon handle her. bat canoes are all 

more adapted for river aailins. 


“ ANGLo-Swiss” (Berne).—The manufacture of the 
paper you mention isa trade secret, and we cannot, 
therefore, tell you how it is made.’ Besides which, 
you would find it an uncommonly hard job if we 
could ! 


“HarrisMitH” Aanchester).—The plates ought not 
to be under-exposed under the circumstances you 
mention, but a good deal depends on the develop- 
ment, You did not put in enough “accelerator,” 
we expect, to begin with. Also, the pyrogullic acid 
and ammonia developer is best for Tostantaneous 
photography, as for the ordinary plates. The de- 
veloper you mention is apt to give under-exposed 
negatives. 


“Diomen."—The articles on making a hand-camera 
appeared in the number for November 1891, 


W. A. Larrp.—The plating will all have to be stripped 
and re-done ; and you would find it far better to scad 
the machine to the makers, 


H. ©. CrowLey.—You can get the form if you apply 
to the Patent Office, but it would be wiser to submit 
the matters to some manufacturer, such as F. H. 
‘Ayres of 111 Aldersgate Street or Jaques & Son of 
Hatton Garden. You forget the difficulty of getting 
the trade to take up anything new, unless it is pressed 
on them by commercial travellers. 


AN OBSERVER.—Try and observe our * Indoor Games,” 
fa if observant enough you will find what you want 
in it. 


A RRGULAR READER.—“ Adrift in the Pacific” is now 
out of print in our volume, but it cau be obtained in 
Sampeon Low & Co.'s half-crown series. 


RuprureE Gtonthly. Reader).—You must see a doctor. 
We could not in less than a column describe rupture, 
and you yourself could not tell. 


F. 0. Corstox.—There is no book giving the lines of 
model yachts. The nearest approach to it was in one 
of our summer numbers, long since out of print, 
under the head of “Our Winning Yachts.” See “A 
Racing Model” in our last volume. There are two 
books on building one, “Model Yacht Building” by 
Biddle, published by Wilson of 156 Minories, and the 
other “ Model Yachts and Boats” by Grosvenor, pub- 
lished by Gill, 170 Strand. If you want linesto build 
from you will get many in Dixon Kemp's “ Manual of 
Yacht and Boat Sailing,” which costs twenty-five 
shillings, and is published at “The Field” offices in 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


H. N. T.—You should get the first two parta of our 
“ Indoor Games" and practise the exercises of which 
diagrams are there given. It is now the custom w 
use Wooden or very light dumb bells. 


H. L.—l, Ficld-Marsbal, General, Lieutenant-General, 
‘Major-General, Colonel, Lieutenant-Colonel, Major, 
Captain, Lieutenant, 2. It is only an honorary titie 
of the regiment, like “The Queen's Own,” etc., et. 


WALLARAH.—You will not do much unless you have 
spent a year or two at some pianoforte-maker's. 


R. M. R—Your best plan is to write for the prospectus 
fof the medical echool you think of entering, The 
ourse of stady 1s muuch longer now than it used 


H. H. Cun.is.—You must go to the headquarters of 
the regiment you wish to join. The post-office will 
give you particulars, 

F. B.—Vols. 1, 3, and 3 of “B.O.P.” are quite out of print 
‘with us, and can only be obtained, therefore, through 
some second-hand seller, or by advertisement, 
ay in the “ ,” published by Mr. Upoott Gill, 

trand. 


Anxious.—You must refer back to replies to other 
boys on the subject. It is too dreadful to think of. 
Go to your own medical man, but arold quacks and 
all advertised nostrums. 


Usxsiusuixe Quack (D. R.).—The woman you name, 
who pretends to cure blushing, if woman be, 
quack to be avoided. The Valarian pills for which 
&s. 6d, is charged are worse than useless, She can- 
not apparently even spell the word Valerian. 


Sxrva (I. L. W.).—You don’t want the salt and peprer, 
only just the alum. 


Gutvea Pics (A. B.).—You seem to have been over- 
feeding and over-crowding. Do you keep them warm 
and dry ? and have they adark room? - 


Wattzixe Mics (S. Hutchinson).—Th 
ticular points as regards marking. 
them like a fox terrier in colour, ete. 


Rurtvre (E. Phillips).—No, it is varicose veins. A 
surgeon must see to this, 


Poopie (J. W. B. B.).—It must be owing to the feed- 
ing. and this you tell us nothing about. Does the 
smell come from the ear? If 0, it iscanker. It is 
avery early stage. This is sometimes cured by a2 
infusion of green tea. 


have no par- 
'e like to oe 


Some Phases of the Moon! —No. 1. 
(Drauen for the “ Boy's Oun Paper” by A. CHASEMORE.) 


}92.—Vol. XVIII. Price On : 
Eran hc i E SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1896. pride One: Fenny 


THE CRUISE OF THE GOOD SHIP “BOREAS.” 


A STORY OF THE BRINE 


By Gorpon STaBLes, M.D., C.M., B.N. 
Author of “In the Land of the Lion 
and the Ostrich,” “The Cruise 
of the ‘Snow Bird,” 
“Our Home in the 
Siloer West,” 
ete, 


AND 


THE BREEZE. 


(With Mustrations 
by 
ALFRED PEARSR) 


“* They scattered and fied.” 
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BOOK III._THE SEARCH FOR 
HIDDEN GOLD. 


“Gold ! gold ! gold ! gold ! 
Bright and yellow, hard and cold.” 
Iloop. 

CHAPTER I.—LIFE ON A LOVELY ISLAND. 
emacs ! 

& How often we hear the name, and 
yet how hazy is the picture that, as a 
rule, it brings before the mind’s eye! 

Oh, yes, we all know that it is an island 
somewhere away ont in the West Indies, 
and somehow or other we cannot help 
associating it with black men, unencum- 
dered with a snpertluity of raiment; with 
black women most gaily though scantily 
arrayed in all the colours of the rainbow ; 
with brown sugar, molasses, rum, and 
sharks. Of course the sharks always 
tome in, and everyone who has ever 
visited this isle of beauty has a story to 
tell about a shark. Some do not even 
forget to tell you about Billy, the monster 
shark that for many, many years was 
borne on the books of the flagship at Port 
Royal, and fed every morning most 
religiously. And why? Oh, because so 
long as Billy was afloat the sailors did 
not dare to swim to shore. 

By the way, though, I have it on good 
authority that one sailor did once swim 
on shore, and Billy swam alongside ot 
him all the time, and didn't touch him. 
This man’s name was Jack Barnet— 
probably he had two “ t’s "’ to his name — 
I’m sure I don't know; I am concerned 
only with the fact that Irish Jack, as his 
messmates called him, did one bright and 
beautiful moonlight night, after a few 
whispered words with the sentry, get 
over the side and drop into the water. 
Irish Jack was stripped to the waist, and 
he had an ugly-looking knife in his belt, 
in case—he explained to his messmates — 
of eventualities. 

“Troth,” said Jack, “ Billy might cut 
up rough, so isn’t it as well to be prepared 
entoirely ?”” 

I fear that had Billy cut up rough, 
Jack's knife could scarcely have saved him. 

However, Jack had taken something 
else with him—so the story goes—that 
no doubt did save him. 

This something was a common black 
sailor’s bag. Wait a minute, reader, it is 
best to be exact even in such a trifling 
matter as grammar. I have said “a 
common black sailor’s bag,” but it wasn’t 
the sailor, but the bag, that was black. 
Ollendorff would have put it more cor- 
rectly—he would have said “the common 
black bag of a sailor.’ Well, never 
mind— 

Jack took the water as quietly as 
possible, and struck out for the shore. 
But he couldn't help making a little 
splash. 

Billy, who was dovm below, sleeping 
against a piece of coral, with at least one 
eye open, heard it. 

“Hullo! ” said Billy to himself, “ some- 
thing's dropped overboard. Can't be a 
funeral. I'll go and see.” 

So up he went. 

He soon caught sight of Jack ploughing 
hard away for the harbour steps. 

“Well, I never!” said Billy ; “ why, I 
declare it is that non-abstemious black- 
guard, Paddy Barnet. I wonder how he 
tastes, Haven’t had a morsel of man for 
a long time.” 
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Next moment he was aldngside Jack B. 

“ Hullo!” says Jack; “and it’s there 
ye are, my honey, is it?” 

“I'm here, Jack,” replied the shark, 
winking his evil eye—he had two, and 
they were both evil, but he always winked 
the eye that was nearest you—“ I'm here, 
Jack,” he says, “and it’s here you'll be, 
too, before ye can say ‘ capstan-bar,’ cause 
I'm géding to swallow you.” 

“Is there any particular hurry, Billy, 
my dear?” says Jack, plunging away as 
hard as he could. 

Billy turned partially round on_ his 
side, showing a mouth that would have 
frightened anybody but Jack into fits. 

“ What a beautiful set of teeth you have, 
Billy!" says Jack. 

“I’m wondering,” says the shark, 
“what end of you I'll send down first.” 

“ Now don’t be so jocular, Billy,” says 
Jack, “ or troth I'll have to laugh. If you 
raily mane to dine off poor Jack Barnet 
there’s nothing to prevent you. But the 
quality always has the small mates afore 
they comes to the piéce de résistance— 
what they calls the ontrays ye know. 
Now what say you to a nice piece av fat 
pork?” . 

With that Jack whips it out, and 
throws it as far away as he can. And 
maybe that shark didn't go after it 
quickly ! 

“ Now a bit av beef,” cries Jack; and 
that was thrown next. 

By this time Jack was more than half 
way to the shore. 

Next he threw a huge bone. The shark 
was a long time away this time, because 
the bone had gone to the bottom, and the 
water was deep round here. But he 
was back again for more soon. He 
seemed hungrier than ever. 

But Jack kept on feeding him. 
now he was very near the shore. 

“ Here now,” cries Jack to Billy, “ take 
bag and all.” 

Billy caught that bag right nimbly, and 
next minute Irish Jack was standing on 
the steps, laughing in the moonlight like 
one possessed. 

“Is it that you ain’t coming down 
again?’ says the shark. 

“Be aisy wid ye,” cries Jack ; “d'ye 
take me for an idgit av the world 
entoirely 2? Bad cess to ye, no, ye ugly 
grate baste. So the back av me hand and 
the sole av me fut to ye ever more!” 

And away marched Irish Jack, with 
his hands in his pockets and his head in 
the air, and feeling bold and independent 
all over. 


And: 


But to those who have visited Jamaica 
the very name of the beautiful island is 
sufficient to recall many a delightful 
reminiscence and many acharming scene. 

It is most difficult for any writer to 
describe the scenery of an island to any- 
one who has never been there, but I have 
won half the battle if I can get my reader 
to dismiss from his mind the notion that 
Jamaica is a level land like most of our 
own Merrie England. Think of the 
Scottish Highlands when you think of 
Jamaica. We talk about the stern Scot- 
tish Highlands. Yes, and rightly enough; 
but take away the sternness—instead of 
bare brown bluffness clothe the mountains 
far up their sides with verdant waving 
woods, let clouds rest upon their summits 
if you choose—(there always seems to me 


an air of mystery about a mountain whose 
top is hidden in mist—it gives me a 
Jack-o’-the-Beanstalk kind of feeling; I 
want to climb up and up and up until { 
come to fairyland)—so I say let clouds 
rest on their summits; and farther down 
towards the verdant plains and the fields 
of sugar-cane let cloud-shadows flit and 
chase each other, light and shads, and 
every variety of colour. And you must 
people those woods with birds and flowers 
and creeping things, all as gay as a 
rainbow, all apparently as happy as a 
Norwegian summer day is long. 

It was a gorgeous morning when the 
Boreas made the island, and just about 
sunrise. 

Early though it was, Sybil was up and 
prettily dressed in some light gauzy 
material. Boy Ribbons, who was stand- 
ing forward beside Duncan Ross, confided 
to his companion the fact that Sybil 
looked just like a fairy he had once seen 
at some show in Hull—he called it 
“Hool”’; and Duncan Ross pulled his ear 
and told him he'd better go and see if the 
cook wanted him. 

Such a sunrise Sybil had seldom seen. 
The mysterious beauty of this and many 
similar sunrises and sunsets depend, I 
think, on the fact that there are two or 
sometimes three different strata of clouds 
giving to the cloudscape an immeasur- 
able expanse of depth and distance. For 
example, to-day, close at hand were rollin;: 
masses of purple, grey, and copper- 
coloured cumulus. But through the rifts 
in this wild cloud-curtain could be seen, 
afar off, a background of cirrus, of the 
very maddest hues of crimson lake, opal. 
and gold that an artist could dream of. 
These were slightly in motion, and mixing 
and changing in colour every moment. 
Behind these, away and away in the deep 
dreamy distance, were patches of cloudlet 
as white as driven snow, that seemed 
perfectly stationary. 

When I tell you that the sea reflected 
all this gorgeousnees of colour, and that a 
purple haze hung over the greenery of the 
trees on shore, I have said all I can say; 
and if I have failed t» bring the scene 
before you I can only express my sorrow. 

But stay, there was a slight swell on 
the sea, so that it was principally the tops 
of the long smooth waves that reflected 
the glory of colour; between the waves 
the eye found relief in streaks of grey and 
purple. 

A slight breeze blew from the sonth and 
east, and the Boreas was under sail. 

The good old ship seemed in a 
singularly contented and placid frame of 
mind this morning. 

“Well,” she seemed to say, “I've 
brought you safely this far. I haven't 
hurried—I'm not that sort; but nothing 
has stopped my way, and here we are!” 

“God bless the dear old ship,” said 
Bobstay enthusiastically; “ why there isn't 
a steadier, surer old craft sails the seas! "* 

“T’'m so glad we're here!”’ said Sybil. 

“ What, tired of the sea, birdie?” 

“Oh no, Captain Bobstay, I don't 
think I should ever tire of o life on the 
ocean wave, which you sing about some- 
times, but one—one—-” 

‘One wants to stretch one’s legs some- 
times,” said Frank, laughing. ‘ Doesn't 
one sometimes, Miss Lamont?" 

“Oh, I didn't know you were here, Mr. 
Spencer!” 


“Ho! ho!” laughed Bobstay; “I do 
believe Frank likes to follow in your 
wake, Sybil.” 

“Just to see that no harm comes over 
her, you know,” said Frank, his ch:eks 
pinker than usual. 

It was a rare sight indced to see Frank 
Spencer blush. A naval surgeon had 
once told him that nothing short of a 
mustard-poultice would draw a blush to 
his face. 

“ Well, youngsters,” said Bobstay, “I'll 
send you both on shore this morning. 
You can stretch your legs to your heart's 
content, only you must take Britain with 
you. Britain was, like myself, born on 
shore, so he is rather fond of it.” 

It was Sidney's watch, so duty kept him 
on board. 

“Don't let the black men eat my 
sister,” he sang out, as Frank and Sybil 
were getting over the side. 

“And I say,” shouted Bobstay ; “ don’t 
let Britain cat the black men.” 

If the truth must be told, that is just 
what this great boarhound appeared very 
anxious to do as soon as he got up the 
steps. 

His presence caused the utmost con- 
sternation. 

“T confess,” said Britain, “I don't like 
the looks of any of yon. You look like — 
well, I don't know exactly what you look 
like, but I'll soon know how you taste.” 

With that the monster dog sprang into 
the centres of a dusky group. What a 
shrick rent the air ! 

How they scattered and fled! But 
Britain had seized a boy by the cummer- 
bund. The boy got safe away, au naturel, 
for he left the cummerbund in Britain's 
mouth. 

Frank thought it wise to lead the dog 
after this. 

But what a delightful day Frank and 
Sybil spent! And how quickly the time 
passed by ! 

I hope a good many of my readers will 
turn sailors, and that they will visit 
Jamaica. They will then he able to sce 
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with their own eyes all that I find it im- 
possible here to describe. Neither Frank 
nor Sybil was much struck with Kingston 
when they reached it. The streets wero 
badly paved or not paved at all, and 
the houses for the most part looked as 
though a kick or two would lay them in 
ruins. 

But Frank hired a buggy, and soon they 
drove out of the rickety town, and past 
some charming gardens all ablaze with 
colour. They met—much to Sybil’s 
mnusement—many girls dressed in the 
height of English fashion, and carrying 
coloured sunshades to save their com- 
plexions! They were as black as the 
finger-board of @ fiddle. Many of these 
curtsied, and Sybil took care to return 
the salute, while Frank lifted his cap. 

“ Jes’ out for de day ? " asked the black 
driver of Frank, giving him a slight wink— 
* Jes’ ont for de day, I s'pose, sah ?” 

“Yes,” said Frank gruftly. He really 
felt he wanted to punch the fellow’s head 
for winking. 

“Den I drive you to see some ob de 
speshnl booties ob Nature, if you please, 
sah?" 

“Well, well, heave round, darkie, and 
don’t talk so much.” 

He knew his work, however, this dingy 
Jehu. He drove them first to the best 
quarters of the town, going very slowly 
as he passed the most beautiful gardens. 
Then he whipped up his steed and went 
ahead in good earnest. 

The drive to Hope River was the most 
lovely by far that ever Sybil had enjoyed 
in her life. The treescape, and the foliage 
and flowers on all sides were charming in 
the extreme. 

At a town near to the river, which was 
shaded by trees of the loveliest hues im- 
aginable, fresh horses had to be procured, 
and the bnggy-man would await their 
return. 

As the day, however, was getting on, 
they could not afford time to ride very far 
up the mountain pathway—only as long 
as sho lived Sybil would remember those 
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scenes of floral beauty, and the glimpses 
of far-off scenery caught here and there at 
the turns of the road. 

This road seemed a dangerous one, for 
it was cut out of the mountain. But the 
horses were surefooted enough, albeit the 
saddles were hard and fitted the horses 
badly. 

By the time they got down the moun- 
tain-side again, the sun was beyinning to 
decline in the west. Their buggy-man 
was apparently as rejoiced to see them as 
if they were his nearest and dearest and 
he hadn't met them for a yenr. 

They were soon treated to a most gor- 
geous sunset. 

Svbil, at all events, enjoyed it. 

Frank frankly confessed that he was 
almost too hungry to enjoy anything in 
the way of sunsets—that his mind and soul 
leaned rather to curry than cloudscape. 

Well, the dinner placed before them at 
that cosy hotel on the outskirts was alto- 
gether superb, so rank said—but then 
Frank was ravenous. 

“It does seem so funny to be sitting 
here all by our two selves so cosy and so- 
comfortable. Doesn't it, Miss — eh — 
Sybil?” 

“Yes; but won't they miss us on 
board?" 

“Oh, in about an hour's time the cap-. 
tain’s boat will arrive, and Bobstay him-. 
self will come for us.” 

After they had dined, Britain had his. 
dinner. Then all three sat out on the cool 
verandah. There was no moon, but a 
galaxy of stars; fireflies, too, danced over 
every bush, and the air was odorous with 
ahundred delightful scents wafted from the 
tlowers that hung or grew everywhere. 

Presently they noticed a kind of firefly 
thet did not jump about like a bob-a-link, 
but it kept steadily approaching the veran- 
dah. Then a dark shape hid the stars. 

“Hol ho! ho!—found you, have 1?" 

It was Bobstay himself. 

‘The firefly had been but the top of his. 
great cigar. 


(To he continued.) 
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CHAPTER XIX.—THE KING'S VISIT TO THE TEMPLES. 


I kaeetebrse all was quiet in Bankok— 
quieter, in fact, than it had been for 
many a day before. It seemed as if 
Prisadang, in becoming Prime Minister 
in his rival’s place, had brought law and 
order in his train instead of riot and re- 
bellion; and even Jack Postlethwaite 
began to think that his friend Mr. Brad- 
street had taken alarm without reason. 

But the shrewd Amcrican’s suspicions 
were not lulled one whit. 

“I'm not afraid of a rattlesnake when he 
hisses and skips around out in the open,” 
said he gravely. “It's when he lies low, 
and can’t be seen or heard, that he’s apt 
to be nasty ; and I guess it's just the same 
with Prisadang.” rat 

Jack felt secretly inclined to langh; 
but, as if on purpose to rebuke him, that 
very day bronght with it a startling con- 
firmation of his friend's ominous words. 


“What do you think I saw at the 
palace this afternoon?” cried he at supper 
that evening. “I found a soldier of the 
King's Life-Guard tattooing another sol- 
dier all over; and when I asked what 
that was for, they told me it was to make 
the man bullet-proof, for that sort of 
tattooing, if it’s properly put on, makes 
one invulnerable in battle! Just fancy 
how green they must be to believe all 
that rubbish!” 

But, instead of laughing at the joke, as 
Jack expected, the whole party becume 
suddenly grave, and Mr. Bradstrect him- 
self looked the gravest of all. 

“This is no laughing matter, Jack,” 
said he seriously. ‘The Life-Guards 
are always quartered in the capital, and 
if they are expecting to have some fight- 
ing to do, it means a battle right here in 
the town itself. Of course, the Duke will 


keep things quiet for a spell, both to get 
the credit of keeping better order than 
poor Chao Phya did before him and to 
throw us all off our guard; but he’s 
stirring the fire underneath all the while, 
no fear!” 

In fact, as day after day went by, a 
slight and subtle but ever-growing agita- 
tion began to manifest itself in the town 
on the subject of France’s progress upon 
the Mekong river, the border-line between 
Siam and French Cochin-China. True, 
the Prime Minister's utterances all this 
while, public or private, breathed nothing 
but friendliness to England and conti- 
dence in her support against the encroach- 
ing French ; but all these honeyed words 
did not in the least deceive the wary 
Consul, who muttered, with a meaning 
shake of his head : 

“It’s all very fine for him to be so fond 
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of the English; but if the mob once get 
their blood up, and begin killing the 
foreigners, they won't make much differ- 
ence between a Frenchman and a Britisher 
or American; and Mr. Prisadang knows 
that as well as anyone.” 


October was now drawing to a close. 
The “ Loi-Katong " festival, in honour of 
the Me-Nam river, had been celebrated 
with a show of fireworks which, as Jack 
admiringly said, “left the 5th of November 
just nowhere"; and at length came the 
day of the greatest of Siam’s annual 
festivals--the King’s state visit to the 
great temples. 

Early on the morning of the great day 
the whole Consulate party were astir ; and 
ere the sun was high in the sky Jack 
found himself landed on a wide paved 
terrace, right in front of the oldest and 
most ruinous of the many temples of 
Bankok, which, on this occasion, was to be 
the first visited by the King in his circuit. 

“ Why on earth don’t they repair this 
old place bit?” cried Jack, eyeing with 
marked disfavour, as their boat neared 
the landing-place, the maze of crumbling 
ruins that lay before him. “ If they don’t, 
it'll come slap down upon their heads 
one of these fine days.” 

“ Ah, that’s not how they do things in 
this country,” said Mr. Bradstreet, smiling. 
“ Any Buddhist who builds a pagoda or a 
shrine all to himself does—according to 
his religious notions—the most meritori- 
ous act that he can perform, and gets full 
credit for it in the next world; but by 
merely repairing a place which another 
man has built he is only adding to the 
merit of the other man, instead of getting 
any himself. And so, when any temple 
falls to ruin in Siam, instead of repairing 
it, they put up another. Now, take a good 
look at this show, for it’s a sight well 
worth seeing.” 

It certainly was; for no spectacle could 
be more striking than this suddenly in- 
habited desert. The damp, slimy court- 
yard, with its green, moss-grown stones— 
the gapped, crumbling walls, in many 
places all but hidden by twining creepers 
—the roofless cells, shattered pillars, and 
rubbish-blocked galleries—were a perfect 
embodiment of utter and lonely desola- 
tion; but this dreary solitude was now 
swarming with busy crowds, and all 
ablaze with the ceaseless glitter of every 
kind of native finery. 

A detachment of the Siamese Foot- 
Guards, in their blue-and-white uniform, 
guarded the landing-place in expectation 
of the King’s arrival. Another detach- 
ment, formed in line along the farther 
side of the terrace, kept the central space 
clear ; and behind these living hedges the 
spectators were massed by hundreds and 
by thousands, displaying every variety of 
native type, from the gorgeous lackey 
flaunting in silk and embroidery, to the 
bare-limbed peasant caked with grease 
and dirt. 

But the Consuls, Ambassadors, and 
other foreign residents, being among the 
privileged, were freely allowed a place on 
the guarded terrace; and the American 
party found themselves surrounded and 
greeted by a number of their friends, 
who had come upon the scene even earlier. 
Among these was Captain Hope, the 
acting English Consul in Mr. Postle- 
thwaite’s absence, who, on learning that 
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this was Jack's first visit to the temple, 
volunteered to show him through what 
was lett of it while they were awaiting the 
arrival of the King, who was ‘not likely 
to make his appearance for some time yet. 

Jack eagerly assented, and the two 
went forward into the labyrinth of dark, 
mouldering, tomb-like cells which flanked 
the great terrace. Ghostly places indeed 
they were, such as Dante himself might 
have chosen to people with spectral figures 
writhing in unendurable torment; and 
this grim effect was heightened tenfold 
when a stray sunbeam, falling through 
one of the countless chinks in the crum- 
bling walls, showed them the fragments 
of gilded idols glimmering ghost-like amid 
heaps of ruin. 

“It wouldn't do for us to go about these 
places like this at night,” said the Captain, 
“for they're a regular haunt of thieves 
and rascals of every kind. You see those 
flat stones laid out in a row in that corner 
yonder? Well, that's where one of these 
worthy gentlemen has made his bed; and 
here, where these ashes are lying, some of 
them must have been cooking their supper.” 

It was certainly a startling idea—this 
literal transformation of the “house of 
prayer "into a “den of thieves’; and the 
vivid fancy of our hero, fresh from the 
perusal of the bloodcurdling ‘ Confes- 
sions of a Thug,” built up in a trice, upon 
this foundation, © romance worthy of 
Edgar Poe. An unwary stranger decoyed 
into these gloomy dens by treachery, or 
straying thither by chance—the victim's 
first start of dismay, as the spectral moon- 
light revealed the cruel faces around him, 
with their sharp white tecth and glittering 
eyes—the sudden spring from behind, the 
strangling clutch of the lean brown hands 
at his throat, the momentary spasm of 
hopeless straggle, and then the gurgling 
gasp which told that all was over! 

“What on earth are these things?” 
asked Jack suddenly, pointing to a num- 
ber of withered rushes that lay strewn on 
the earth around them. 

“Cigars—or at Jeast the material for 
them,” replied Captain Hope. “The 
natives stuff these burt, as they call 
them, with tobacco, and make them into 
those monster cigars which I daresay 
you've seen your Siamese boatmen hold 
between their toes while they were 
rowing.” 

“To be sure I have,” cried the lad; 
“and it always reminded me of that boy in 
the story who, when he couldn’t think of 
any other excuse for smoking, said he 
smoked to cure his corns!” 

So saying, he rolled up three or four 
of the recds, and thrust them into his 
pocket. 

“Oh, if you want to take away some 
local ‘curios,’ here is something better 
worth carrying off,” said his guide, holding 
up a nondescript object which at first 
sight looked very much like a dried 
tobacco-leaf. “I fancy you haven't got 
areal Siamese sermon in your collection 
yet, anyhow.” 

“Is that thing really a sermon, then ? ” 
asked Jack, looking wonderingly at the 
long, narrow strip of dried banana-leaf 
(covered with writing in the tall, angular 
Siamese character) which the Captain 
held out to him. 


the rains of the temple above described—is now in my 
possession, aur the writing is still plainly legible.—D.B. 


“Indeed it is; and you'll do a good 
deed to take it away, for if you leave it 
there it will probably end, like many 
more of them, in being used as fuel to 
cook some hard-working robber's frugal 
meal,” 

Hastily pocketing this queer manu- 
script, the boy followed his friend down a 
long dark passage, or rather series cf 
passages, on the mouldering walls of 
which—looking doubly ghastly in the diiu 
light—were painted, or rather daubed, a 
number of those hideous frescoes that 
deface the great Buddhist temples of 
Burmah and Ceylon. Gustave Doré 
himself might have applauded the pictures 
of skinless bodies newly flayed alive, 
victims writhing on the impaling stake, 
blood gushing thick and fast beneath the 
stabs of barbed spears or the beaks of 
ravenous birds, and half-consumed limbs 
wriggling amid devouring flames, which 
met the startled eyes of Jack wherever 
he turned. 

“Nice notion of art these fellows seem 
to have,” said Jack, with a gesture of very 
natural disgust. “ Hullo! what on earth's 
that ?”” 

“That " was a life-size figure of Buddha, 
reclining as if in sleep beneath an artificial 
tree, supposed to represent the famous 
pepal or bo-tree, under which the great 
Asiatic teacher is said to have attained 
supreme wisdom after his final conflict 
with the powers of evil. A little farther 
on, the kneeling forms of Buddha's dis- 
ciples were seen grouped around a coffin, 
through the broken side of which pro- 
truded the feet of their master, as if 
bursting from the shackles of the grave. 

“Oh, if they think so much of Buddha, 
they might have the manners to make 
him not quite so ugly,” said Jack, eyeing 
the coarse and clumsy effigies with a frank, 
hearty, British contempt. 

“Well,” laughed the Captain, “ thev 
have been guilty of much greater irre- 
verence toward him than that, as you may 
see for yourself. Look here!” 

Jack looked into the roofless, tumble- 
down shrine to which his guide pointed. 
and saw within it, lying broken and 
defaced amid a heap of rubbish, the gilde:l 
head of a small image of Buddha, just 
above which, at the spot whence it ap- 
peared to have fallen, there was a narrow 
slit, between two blocks of stone, neo: 
unlike the mouth of a letter-box. 

“ What does all that mean ?” asked th: 
boy, staring. “ Have they been turni:: 
Buddha into a post-pillar ?" 

“No, but they’ve turned him into a 
bank,” chuckled the Captain, “In 
former days, the rich folks who came to 
pray before that image dropped money 
into its mouth for the poor, and it feii 
through that slit, and the poor used to 
come and take it, thinking Baddha sent 
it ’em. But by-and-by, as the temple 
began to fall to ruin, and was forsaken by 
its visitors, these contributions gradually 
came to an end; and as soon as the poor 
people found out that Mr. Buddha had 
suspended payment of his usual dividend, 
they served him as I've seen the niggers 
in West Africa serve their s—they 
knocked him down and broke him all tu 
bits. Well, now I fancy we've pretty 
well seen everything.” x 

But apparently they had not; for just 
then a yellow-robed Buddhist bonze, with 
the true instinct of all Eastern priests for 


any chance of picking up money, came up 
to them, and accosted Hope in Siamese. 

“Ah, true—I'd forgotten that,” mut- 
tered the Captain. 

And then, turning to Jack, he said 
aloud, in English : 

“The old fellow’s offering to show us 
the sacred footprint of Buddha.” 

«What, another of ’em?” cried Jack. 
“ Why, there's one on the top of Adam's 
Peak in Ceylon, and another in Burmah, 
and two or three more somewhere else. I 
say, Buddha must have played the same 
game as that invisible savage of Robin- 
son Crusoe’s, and only left one footprint 
a: each place where he stopped.” 

Happily unconscious of this graceless 
joke, the old priest led the way through a 
side gate into asmall paved court—over- 
grown with weeds and littered with 
broken statues—where, unlocking a low 
door, he ushered them into a tiny pavilion, 
supported on white inlaid pillars. 

The “ sacred footprint '* was apparently 
so sacred as to require a whole shrine to 
itself, for the pavilion seemed to contain 
nothing except a broad flat stone, on 
which was impressed the famous foot- 
mark. It was of the usual kind, with all 
the toes equal in length, the mystic 
Chakkra or “ Wheel of the Law ” stamped 
like a seal in the middle of the sole, and 
the other sacred emblems of Buddhism 
engraved in due order around it. 

Jack was still examining it curiously 
when Captain Hope’s quick ear caught 
a distant boom of cannon from the 
slirection of the city. 

“Look alive!” cried he to the boy, as 
he handed the priest a few small copper 
coins; “ that’s the signal that the King is 
just leaving the palace, and his barge 
won't take long to come down here, with 
a hundred men to row it; so we had 
better get back to our places at once, if 
we don't want to miss the ‘ procession of 
Loats,’ which is the great sight of the day. 

Back they hurried to the terrace 
accordingly, and reached it in time to 
witness not only the great regatta, but 
another very unusual spectacle of quite a 
different kind. 

By this time nearly all the local native 
grrandees—except such as were in imme- 
diate attendance upon the King himself — 
were assembled on the terrace. Among 
these was the Kromotah, or Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, who, apparently wishing 
for some reason or other to be specially 
civil to the Consulate party, greeted them 
with studied politeness (in what he 
supposed to be good English), and sent 
three or four of his slaves back to his 
house—which was close at hand—to 
feteh chairs and refreshments for the 
ladies. 

Like his brother nobles, the Kromotah 
had done honour to the great occasion by 
donning all his Court finery, and blazed 
in an embroidered suit of rich sky-blue 
silk, so stiff with gold lace that it was 
tyaite as heavy, and very nearly as hard, 
es many a suit of armour.* But all this 
splendour only made more glaringly un- 
eouth the fat, clumsy frame, and broad, 
heavy face of the corpulent Minister, who 
cut such a queer figure that Jack had no 
small trouble to keep from laughing out- 
right. 
art dress shown me by Prince Bhaskara- 

almost too heavy to be lifted with one 
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The refreshments ordered by his Ex- 
cellency soon made their appearance, in 
the form of two Japanese trays of cakes, 
sweetmeats, and small porcelain cups 
of tea, which his servants arranged 
handily enough upon the little table that 
they had brought along with them; and 
with the table came several light ironwork 
chairs of French make, upon which the 
ladies were invited to seat themselves. 

Miss Wrightwell (with whom the 
Minister happened to be talking at that 
moment) politely begged him to take a 
seat likewise. The Kromotah, after some 
hesitation—either from formality, or from 
a doubt of the ability of his chairs to 
bear such a weight as his—was just about 
to seat himself very cautiously upon the 
nearest when his foot slipped, and, 
lurching backward, his bulky form came 
right down upon the frail chair with all 
the force of its pondereus weight! 

The overtasked chair instantly “shut 
up like a jack-knife ’’ (as Mrs. Van Cruller 
afterwards said), and the fat Siamese went 
sprawling on his back,t with his yellow 
slippers up in the air, amid a roar of 
laughter from the bystanders that might 
have been heard at the palace. Even 
Josephine, though she struggled most 
heroically to preserve her gravity, gave 
way at length, and laughed as heartily as 
the rest, thereby putting the crowning 
stroke to the poor Kromotah’s agony ; for, 
of all disgraces that can befall an Asiatic, 
the most intolerable is to be laughed at by 
& woman. 

As the fallen man rose slowly to his 
feet with the help of his obsequious slaves, 
his usually heavy and unmeaning visage 
was so fearfully convulsed with the rage 
which he vainly strove to conceal, that 
Jack, looking keenly at him, muttered 
uneasily : 

“He means mischief, that fellow, and 
no mistake! If he’s not in with Prisa- 
dang against us already, he’s safe to be 
now, just because we've laughed at him. 
It wasn’t our fault, after all—but it’s no 
end unlucky for us, all the same!” 

“Well, that’s what one may call 
an historical scene, I guess,” said General 
Van Cruller with a grin, speaking aside 
to Mr. Bradstreet; “we have just wit- 
nessed the sudden fall of a Minister!" 

“And the public press has assisted at 
it, as usual,’ added the Consul, with a sly 
glance at Miss Wrightwell. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Bradstreet,” 
replied the young lady briskly ; “his fall 
was the consequence of one fulse step!” 

But this cross-fire of jokes was suddenly 
cut short by shrill flourish of trumpets 
—always the recognised signal of the 
King’s approach—and instantly all eyes 
were turned upon the nearest bend of the 
river, round which the head of the long 
procession of state barges was just begin- 
ning to appear. 

Foremost of all came the barge of the 
King himself, which at once riveted the 
whole attention of our hero—as well it 
might. 

Considerably upwards of a hundred 
feet in length, the royal galley was one 
blaze of g:icing, paint, and ornamenta- 
tion of every kind from stein to stern. 
The bow rose several feet above the water 
in the form of an elephant's head, with 

+ Another of the Minister's chairs played me the 
came trick as himself on the occasion referred to.— 
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open mouth and extended trunk ; and the 
stern, which was similarly raised high 
over the main hull, shaped ‘itself into the 
glistening coils and gaping jaws of a 
monstrous serpent. 

The hundred rowers who manned the 
barge were as gorgeous as parroquets in 
blue and crimson, the royal colours of 
Siam ; and their gilded oar-blades flashed 
like summer lightning as the crew shot 
them into the air after every stroke. 
Just amidships was a small turret-like 
pavilion, the embroidered curtains of 
which, thrown back on either side, dis- 
closed the slight, handsome figure of the 
young King, with his tall pagoda-shaped 
crown glittering on his head. 

Near the bow stood a tall, richly dressed 
native, who seemed to act as boatswain, 
regulating the sweep of the oars by 
thumping the deck with the end of the 
long bamboo staff that he grasped; and 
just behind him was a light swivel-gun, 
fixed upon a small brass pivot. 

“Ts that gun meant to shoot the boat- 
swain if he don’t do his duty ?”’ asked 
Jack, who was eagerly drinking in all 
these details. 

“ Well, it may have been, I daresay, in 
the good old times,” laughed the Consul ; 
“for as lately as the reign of this man’s 
father it was the law that if any boat 
happened to run foul of the King’s barge 
aJl the people on board should be instantly 
beheaded! That crown is only worn by 
the King once in three years—and a good 
job for him, too, for it weighs thirty-six 
pounds, and must give him a terrible 
headache. Do you see how stiffly he 
holds his head? That’s because, even if 
his crown were falling off, he must not 
stir a finger to save it. There is only one 
man in the whole kingdom who is allowed 
to touch the royal crown of Siam.” 

“Like the King of Spain in the old 
story,” chuckled the lad, “who was 
burnt to death because the proper officer 
wasn’t at hand to put him out. But 
what's that tassel for that is hanging over 
the stern?” 

“ Tassel ?’’ echoed the American, with 
a smile. “I can tell you that same 
tassel is worth those embroidered ones of 
your friend the Kromotah all put to- 
gether. That's the tail of a ydk, the 
‘grunting ox’ of Thibet, and a very rare 
and valuable ornament it is in these 
parts.”” 

The barges of the various princes and 
nobles (which followed in single file) were 
all of the same pattern as that of the 
King, although loyally inferior to it in 
splendour ; and the crews, in their dif- 
ferent uniforms of green, orange, sky-blue, 
pale gold, scarlet, purple, etc., made a 
gallant show. 

Meanwhile the King had reached the 
landing-place, and passed from his boat 
to the splendid ivory litter which awaited 
him on the steps of the terrace. Several 
other litters, fantastically carved and 
ornamented, were in readiness for his 
brothers and the more distinguished 
members of the royal family; but not a 
few of the younger princes of the blood 
(several of whom were strapping lads of 
sixteen and seventeen) were simply 
carried pickaback on the shoulders of 
native attendants scarcely larger than 
themselves, “with their legs hanging 
dangling down O,” like the fat duck in 
the song when seized by Mr. Fox; and the 
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spectacle of all these big boys thus borne 
along like children, with their bare brown 
limbs straggling down the backs of their 
supporters, was a very comical sight.* 
Among the foremost of them was Jack's 
friend and pupil, Prince Suriwongse, who 
greeted his tutor with a subdued smile of 
recognition as he went by. 

In passing the American party the 
King replied to their salute with a cour- 
teous bow, and halted for a moment to 
inquire of Mr. Bradstreet whether he 
had yet received any further news of his 
brother Consul, Mr. Postlethwaite. But 
the cautions American—who _ rightly 
judged that the time was not yet come for 
divulging Pi-Bon's attempted treachery — 


® On various parts of the West African coast T have 
myself seen the local governor, when landing through 
the surf, carried ashore in the same unceremonious 
faShion by two sturdy ucgroes.—D. K. 
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contented himself with replying that 
Postlethwaite’s last letter had reported 
his safe arrival at the end of his river- 
voyage, and announced that he and his 
party were just about to set off overland 
on their elephants. 

Conspicuous among the native grandees 
who followed the King appeared the 
stern, massive features and piercing eyes 
of the formidable Duke Prisadang, who 
was borne across the terrace in a richly 
inlaid litter, almost as fine as that of the 
King himself. The splendour of his dress 
drew the lad’s eye upon him at once, 
and at a glance the boy recognised his 
enemy. 

For an instant the  arch-plotter's 
haughty look fell as it encountered the 
searching glance of Mr. Bradstreet, at 
sight of whom Prisadang's superstitious 
terror of “the man whom no weapon 
could harm ”' revived in all its fulness ; and 


then the Duke's keen black eyes lighted up 
suddenly with the glare of a hungry tiger 
watching a man saie beyond his reach 
amid the boughs of a tree. 

“There is some good in civilisation, 
after all,” said the American to Jack 
in an undertone, with his wonted dry 
smile. “If our friend the Duke yonder 
were to meet me in a desert or out on the 
prairie, instead of this town, the very first 
thing he'd do would be to fly right at my 
throat, and never let go till it was all up 
with one or both of us. A little law and 
order is not such a bad thing now and 
then; but I wish I could make out what 
that fellow’s thinking of, for I'm much 
mistaken if he hasn’t got some trick in his 
head that we know nothing about!” 

So he had, indeed—as Mr. Bradstreet 
was destined to find out sooner than he 
expected. 


(To be continued.) 
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IwE holiday over, Kirby became a per- 
son of little significance again. It 
was merely remembered that he was to 
leave—and that not voluntarily—before 
the end of term. He was left pretty 
much alone, and seemed to prefer it. 

As a matter of fact, Kirby was a poor 
little creature who wanted bringing up 
all over again. He conld remember no 
mother; only native nurses in India, 
with vague visions of a saddened man 
who took little notice of him—his father. 
‘Then he was sent to live with strangers 
in England—strangers who resented the 
poverty that obliged them to take in the 
little Anglo-Indian child. With them he 
had learnt to dread telling the truth; 
and had early begun to practise deceit. 
At St. Margaret's he was from the first 
put down as incorrigible ; it was a real 
case of giving a dog a bad name. All 
that he did gave idle tongues something 
morbidly interesting to talk about; and 
his misdeeds created no grief in anyone. 
It is to be feared, indeed, that there were 
many who rejoiced in his delinquencies, 
and retailed them with relish. No one 
would take the trouble to keep him out 
of the way of trouble. The last offence 
which he admitted pointed to his having 
a taste for shedding blood; though, as we 
know, it was 2 false confession, made in 


CHAPTER VII. 


order to save himself from uncomfortable 
consequences, 

“Well, has young Kirby been up to 
anything fresh ?’’ Mr. de Courcy Slope- 
son would say, carving mutton at his 
table. Mr. Slopeson conversed afiably 
with the boys at meals, and for want of 
any more exciting topic young Kirby's 
sins very often turned up. 

“No, sir,’ Mr. Slopeson’s confidant 
would say. “Nothing fresh, sir. Only 
telling lies, sir.” 

“Well, that’s nothing new, is it?” 
Mr. Slopeson would say. “ Quite time 
his hereditary mania, or whatever it is, 
was breaking out again. Let me see. 
New moon to-morrow, isn’t it? Well, I 
shall be careful how near I go to young 
Kirby; and Mr. Slopeson would then 
laughingly give popular scientific data as 
to the new moon and its influence on 
people “ queer in the upper storey.”” 

“He's a regular study in what-d'you- 
call-it ?—criminology—that boy,” Mr. 
Slopeson said. ‘ What was that last 
thing he did? I forget.” 

“ Hacking off a cygnet’s head, sir.’ 

“To be sure. Well, there’s a case of 
criminal instincts for you. I daresay he 
did that simply for the pleasure of secing 
Llood flow. There are people like that, 
youknow. I was reading in the news- 


paper the other day of a similar case, 
and Mr. Slopeson went off into sensa- 
tional details, the upshot of which was 
that Kirby was a very dangerous person, 
and “ ought to be looked atter.”” 

“ He ought not to be allowed to have a 
knife, ought he, sir?” 

“No, I should think not. At least, it 
would be safest not to let him have one. 
I don’t know, y’ know, that there's any- 
thing in it, but it’s always‘best to be on 
the safe side, isn’t it?” 

Ou the strength of which, Bithersoll and 
one or two others that afternoon kindly 
relieved Kirby of the possession of two 
old knives, a toy pistol, and a pair of 
compasses, with which it was imagined 
that he might work mischief; and Kirby 
Was more than ever avoided. Gradually 
he began to be overlooked, if not forgotten, 
by all except one person, who always 
noticed and tried not to notice him, and 
to whom it seemed that Kirby was 
always crossing his path; and that was 
Harman. 

Harman knew perfectly well all that 
was being said about Kirby; he knew 
that the boy was generally supposed to 
have slaughtered the cygnet out of sheer 
wickedness ; he knew that Kirby was now 
known as “the Murderer.” At one time 
he had rejoiced in the name of “the 
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T.iar”; then he became known as “ the 
Thief"; then (at Blenkinsop's naming) 
us “the Incendiary"; and now, after a 
Jong interval, during which it was sup- 
posed by some that he had been faintly 
improving, he was going about as “ the 
Murderer.” Harman knew very well that 
his story was all a make-up, told in a 
funk; and Harman knew, too, that his 
own word might have saved Kirby from 
one stigma and its disgrace. 

But, unfortunately, Harman was by 
this time so thoroughly afraid of the con- 
sequences if his own small departure 
from the conduct of a model boy—the 
offence of going to the river on the holi- 
«day—should be found out. that he was 
becoming physically unable to say tho 
thing that would help Kirby to a better 
Position. 

Poor Harman! He didn't realise the 
ditference that the possession of his 
secret made to him and his behaviour. 
His voice was seldom heard in the dor- 
anitory during these days. When Kirby 
was talked of, especially, ho was more 
than usually speechless. He even feigned 
sleep to avoid being included in the 
conversation. One evening speculation 
tarned upon what was to happen to Kirby 
after he had left. 

“Of course he'll be disgraced for life, 
being practically expelled froin the 
school,” said Blenkinsop. 

“I suppose he’s bound to go," said 
Baythorpe ; “ but I wish the little fellow 
could have another chance, all the same. 
I don't believe he can be as bad as fellows 
make out; and he's got an idea of 
playing back to a long hop, I can tell 
you.” 

“Well, he’s going, at any rate,” said 
another fellow. “I know his father's 
coming to fetch him before very long. 
He's on his way back from India, and we 
shall see the last of young Kirby within a 
fortnight, I expect.” 

Harman clenched his fingers as he 
made a sudden resolve. Come what 
would, he would see Kirby's father, some- 
how, and tell him the truth. He might 
save the boy from disgrace with his own 
father, at any rate. It need not necessirily 
come out that he had been to blame, and 
if it did Kirby's father would make ex- 
cuses for him; and, nursing his newest 
resolve, he went to sleep. 

Harman had made so many good re- 
solves which had come to nothing, that 
one might bave thought he would hardly 
have dared to rely on tho strength of this 
one. But he was not called upon to 
carry it out for a fortnight; and during 
this interval he could call a truce to his 
conscience, which had been fighting him 
sore of late. 


CHAPTER IX. 


In the possession of a mollified con- 
science, Harman began to pluck up his 
spirits a little. He had not yet done the 
good action, but it was in view, and he 
really meant todo it. So he borrowed from 
the future a little happiness, and began to 
enjoy life in the old way, feeling a frank- 
ness and candour to which he had long 
been a stranger. 

He even recounted, in part, the adven- 
tares of the holiday. It would be hard 
for any boy in good spirits to keep the 
record pike # secret long. Of course, no 
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one took any notice of the fact that he 
had been all the time breaking a rule. 
That was a forgivable offence in the eyes 
of his schoolfellows. 

“Mr. Neville said it was the biggest 
ike ever caught in the river,” he told his 
earers, “and we had it for supper after- 

wards.” 

“Was it good ?’’ asked Puffington. 

“You bet,” said Harman. “In prime 
condition. Rare good sauce the cook put 
with it, too.” 

“What do pike live on?” asked a 
seeker of knowiedge. 

“ Everything,” said Blenkinsop, a 
dispenser of information. ‘One once bit 
the hand off a child that was plucking 
water-lilies, I read somewhere.” Blenkin- 
sop's conversation was very elevating; he 
was so full of tit-bits that he had “read 
somewhere,” that many of his hearers 
were thereby saved the trouble of reading 
anywhere. ‘ They'll eat anything, knives 
and forks even. You find awfully funny 
things in their stomachs sometimes.” 

“Was there anything funny in your 
pike’s stomach, Harman?" asked Bay- 
thorpe. 

“N-no,” said Harman, who felt a trifle 
uncomfortable at the turn the talk was 
taking. But then, weakly fearing lest his 
pike should tall behind all other pike in 
reputation, he corrected himself. ‘ Yes. 
there was though, now I recollect. There 
was a bird, or something, I think.” 

“A bird!" said Blenkinsop, who was 
a member of the School Natural-History 
Society, and read papers before that 
august body, and collected strange facts — 
the stranger the better--to bring under its 
notice. “A bird ! Well, Harman’s pike 
beats all. What sort of a bird?” 

“How could I tell?” said Harman 
irritably, feeling more and more un- 
comfortable. “A bird that’s been three 
days in a pike’s stomach doesn’t look 
exactly fresh.” 

“No, of course not,” said Blenkinsop. 
“T quite see what happened. A swallow 
was flying low over the water, and the 
pike made a snap at it and took it like a 
fly. That’s rather interesting. I shall 
bring that into my paper on birds and 
fishes."" 

Harman felt sorry he had gone so far. 

“T say, Harman," said Baythorpe, “I 
wish I was a mighty fisherman, like you. 
It must be rare sport hauling in a ten- 
pounder.” 

“And I wish I was a mighty cricketer, 
like you,’ responded Harman warmly. 
“It muss be better sport hitting one of 
your sixers.” 

The friendship between Harman and 
Baythorpe began to revive at this time, 
and during a few days of wet weather, 
which kept Baythorpe from cricketing, 
they might have been seen about a great 
deal together. The two lived near each 
other when at home, and they generally 
spent some time at school in planning 
what todo in the next holidays. Harman 
began to feel quite happy again. Bay- 
thorpe was such good company, and so 
strong a person in every way, that Harman 
felt a luxurious sensation of being able to 
look up to and rely on him. 

Another source of comfort was that 
Baythorpe never said anything about 
Kirby. He was not a fellow who cared 
to say or hear unpleasant things of any- 
one, or gossip about morbid curiosities ; 
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he had greater interests in life to look 
after. Once, indeed, when Baythorpe and 
Harman were together, Kirby slunk by 
them, head down, eyes on the ground. 
“Hi! youngster,” said Baythorpe, 
“what made you slog at that yorker 
yesterday ?"’ Kirby said nothing, and 
looked nothing. “Don’t you know a 
yorker when you see one?” said Bay- 
thorpe. ‘“Can’t you feel it when it’s 
coming down the pitch? Never slog at a 
yorker. Look here, play it like this,” and 
he gave little Kirby a lecture on batting, 
with illustrations, while Harman edged 
off by himself. 

One day Baythorpe came rushing down 
the passage leading from the doctor's 
study, met Harman at a corner, seized 
him by the arm, s]most hugging him, and 
rushed him off to a part of the buildings 
facetiously known as the “ Cloisters,’ on 
account of a rude shelter built out from 
the wall. 

“What do you think, Gaffer?” said 
Baythorpe, as soon as they were alone. 
He was breathless with excitement and 
running. ‘The Doctor's offered me a 
study.” 

“Hooray 1’ gaid Harman, genuinely 
pleased himself. ‘“ What did he give it 
you for?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Baythorpe. 
“He was jolly kind, that’s all. He said 
my cricket was good, you know, and that 
it hadn’t interfered very much with my 
work, the masters enid. I wonder who 
told him that. Old Howker, I bet. Old 
Howker's a rare decent chap. Well, he 
says I may have a study, anyway; but 
this is what I want to say to you, Gaffer. 
He enys I muy choose my own com- 
panion ; see? Of course I thought of 
you. We have always gone halves in 
everything, haven’t we? And I’d rather 
have you. if you'll only come, than any- 
body else. It'll be jolly, if you will. 
Y’ know, when there’s a lot of cricket on, 
I never seem to get any time with you, 
somehow, and then I feel an awful beast ; 
but if we have a study together it’s bound 
to be all right. So you will come in with 
me, won't you?” 

“Of course I will, old chap,” said 
Harman, who felt almost as if he were 
doing Baythorpe a favour, instead of its 
being the other way round. “Of course 
I will, if you really like. But are you 
sure you wouldn't prefer scmo other 
chap?” 

“No!’’ roared Baythorpe, “ of course 
not. Not that I haven't thought once or 
twice lately that I might be offered a study 
with one of those first-eleven fellows, and 
thought it wouldn't be altogether bad, 
y'know. But directly I had the choice 
given me for myself, says I to myself says 
I, ‘ Gaffer’s the man, if he’ll come,’ and 
you will come, won’t you? Cricket’s all 
very well, but life ain’t all cricket, is it ? 
Whack fol-lol! It’s No. 22 we’ve got. 
Very decent study. We go in there next 
Monday. I say, what about furniture?” 

“Ah! we must write home to-night 
about that,” said Harman. “ My people’ll 
snd a few things, I know.” 

“And mine'll do something good, I 
expect,” said Baythorpe ; “but we mustn't 
get all the same things.” 

“Tell you what.” said Harman, “ I'll 
write to old Nevilis und tell him I'm being 
moved into a study. He'll send some- 
thing over like a shot, I know. He asked 
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me last time in a very pointed way, when 
he tipped me, if I’d got a study yet. At 
dinner-time he talked about it, and how 
jolly it is to have trophies, and that, that 
one’s got, hanging all about. Won't your 
football cap come in handy next term!” 

“Pooh! I shan’t get my xv cap yet,” 
said Baythorpe. ‘ But mind you write to 
old Neville all the same. You depend on 
it, he’s been meaning to send you some- 
thing good.” 

So Baythorpe went off to the Doctor, 
and told him that he wished for Harman 
as a study-companion—a choice which the 
Doctor warmly approved. He always 
intimated the conference of privileges, 
such as studies and prefectships, after 
prayers, and he alluded to the satisfactory 
character that Baythorpe bore, and des- 
canted briefly on the excellent choice 
he had made in Harman as a companion. 
He said he thought Harman was a steady 
fellow, one who, inconspicuously perhaps, 
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18 strange, methinks, concerning drinks, 
How many poets sing. 

Some call divine the sparkling wine, 
And some the rippling spring. 

From some you hear the praise of beer 
(Or catch them “on the hop"), 

Bot what a shame that none proclaim 
The joys of ginger-pop! 


Ah, who can frown on bottles brown 
When summer days are long— 

‘When skies are blue, and wickets true, 
And swipes to leg are strong ? 

Oh, ye who see, at half-past three, 
The final wicket drop, 

Say, then and there—can aught compare 
With “one” of ginger-pop 

And, in the prime of winter time, 
When “boarders” quit their bels 

To taste, at night, the keen delight 
Of surreptitious “ spreads "— 

Say, can pork-pie be eaten dry, 
Although it save a “ cop"? 

No; come what will, let's risk a spill 
And tap the ginger-pop! 


With scorn we pass the bottles glass 
Relied upon by some, 

Closed with a ball which wil? not fall, 
And only burts your thumb! 

Bring those of stone we've always known, 
With corks and string on top; 

Though in the strife we break a kn‘fe, 
We'll reach the ginger-pop ! 


We know their freaks !—the cork that leaks, 
The one that will not fiy, 
Or goes to bits, or promptly hits 
A comrade iu the eye, 
We know the way—Hullo, I say, 
I think I'd better stop! 
I'm thirsty, so I want to go 
And have a ginger-pop ! 
ALFRED LINnDsay. 
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QUR NOTE BOOK. 


“B.O.P." iw Iynta.—A member of the D Company, 
Sru Batt. Rifle Bri stationed at Rawal Pindi, 
writes : “1 wrote to my mother Inet year and asked her 
to have the *BO.P.,’ which I had read from the second 
Volume, sent regularly to me. and I can assure you the 
men are very glad to read the parts: and when they are 
finished with by us, I give them to our Soldiers’ Home, 
which ig perhaps almost the only ‘Home’ in India 
where men can spend their time with comfort. It was 
started in January 1895, by Miss Sands of Belfast, who 
Log put two ladies in charge of it. 
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bore @ good influence; a boy on whom 
you could always depend to tell the whole 
truth, and never to flinch from his duty. 
And everybody cheered the Gaffer almost 
as much as they did Baythorpe, and felt 
that he was really a decent chap. 

It is a very pleasant form of excitement, 
moving into a new study. Though rather 
bare at first, it always seemed a paradise. 
Harman and Baythorpe began their joint 
life with two chairs, a table, a bench, and 
a bookshelf, with their schoolbooks making 
a touching and futile attempt to fill it. 
Gradually, as supplies of pocket-money 
came from home, signs of luxury and 
taste began to appear. Two or three 
photograph-frames arrived, with Har- 
man’s sisters’ faces looking out of them. 
Harman was ashamed of them, but Bay- 
thorpe insisted on having them up; they 
were jolly nice-looking girls, he said. Bay- 
thorpe in his turn contributed portraits of 
two or three soldierly-looking big brothers. 


“T tell you what you must do, you 
fellows,” said a ‘cute old study-hand, “ if 
you ever want to get your study properly 
furnished. You must ask your people to 
come down and have tea with you soon. 
Then, if you have the place looking 
properly bare, you know, they'll send up 
all sorts of things to smarten it up, when 
they get home. I did that, and mine’s 
the best in our row.” 

Baythorpe roared with laughing, and 
immediately wrote off to his mater to 
come down next half-holiday, and to bring 
some of Harman’s sisters, who lived near. 
Harman was afraid of having so much 
company, but Baythorpe pooh-poohed all 
his objections ; and sure enough, next 
‘Wednesday the two had to go down to 
the station to meet the two-o’clock train, 
which was bearing a large consignment 
of female relatives. 


(To be continued.) 
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FURTHER ADVENTURES OF TWO YOUNG NIMRODS. 


Il. “PIGEONS IN MILLIONS!” 


By Epwarp Ropes, F.B.G.S., 


Author of “ Two Young Nimrods," “ By Track and Trait,” ete. 


years ago Canadian farmers usu- 
ally had serious trouble with 
pigeons, when sowing their seed 
in spring. Natural histories tell 
us that Passenger Pigeons ex- 
isted in immense numbers there; but what 
those numbers were, few in England can 
realise. And on recent visits to America I 
iound that even the boys there know little 
about them. Indeed, from all I could hear, 
they (the pigeons) are not now met with in 
that great country as they used to be. 

It would be interesting if Canadian readers 
of what I am about to describe would tell us 
if, nowadays, anything at all like it occurs. 
At any rate, all boys will be pleased to hear 
what we experienced who lived there forty 
years ago. : 

Well then, sugar-making was over, the 
snow was gone. Leeks were springing up 
thickly in the woods —cows who were allowed 
‘o wander there, ate them, which made the 
vavour of their milk and butter “ nasty.” 
The Trilliams, the first wildflowers to 
beautify the forest, were budding, and the 
trees bursting into leaf like magic. Roads 
and all low places were, as usual, impassable 
with mud and slush. It was spring in 
Canada! which arrives there with a rush. 
To-day it is winter; to-morrow it is spring. 
Everyone is busy from dawn till dark, seed- 
sowing. 

It is the end of April. As Itramp mono- 
‘onously up and down amongst the stumps, 
beside Buck and Bright, our oxen, who drag 
the ‘‘brush’? harrow which covers in the 
ved which has been broadcast, I look out for 
ligeons. If a flock alights I let fly at them, 
:ccording to orders—for I always have my 
vin at hand, and am instructed to biaze 
sway. let them be near or far, as the great 
-bject with our parents is to “keep them off 
eutirely.”” 

At first they rarely came near, so I 
‘rambled, as Charlie did at his place. 
hen we went home to meals we were asked, 
Well—any pigeons?” If we told them 
none came down, they expressed thankful- 
rezs, and hoped they would be blessed with 
f.eedom from them—which aspiration I know 
:¢ two boys did not then agree with. 

Some seasons we had escaped. No flocks 
had nsided our clearances, but usually many 
acres of freshly sown seed were ruined in an 
hour-—or less! Often we were obliged to 
sow twice or even thrice, and then had a 
poor harvest. Peas were most attractive to 
these birds. A flock would alight, scuffle 
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PART I.—A ROOST. 


about for a few moments, then hurry off, 
leaving not a single pea behind them! 

This spring—vivid in my memory—we 
were all but ruined so far as grain went, by 
these birds. At first they arrived in small 
parties, settled on the trees, but passed on. 
They were wild; I could not get near them. 
Shortly, more were about, they alighted on 
the fences. I shot adozen. The elders liked 
pigeons — reset, stewed, in pies—so we all 

id; yet they sighed when they saw what I 
had killed—realising what it portended. 

A few days after, the woods, the fields, the 
sky itself, were alive with them. From break 
of day till, say, nine o’clock each morning 
they came in clouds, in battalions of many 
thousands! Millions! Billions! Many of 
them dropped upon our fields and left them 
desolate. Even we lads grieved then ! 


Again and again we shot into the midst of 
them ; those immediately in the line of fire 
fell in dozens—I once killed twenty-four at 
two discharges of my gun, but the noise I 
made was as nothing to the thunder of their 
countless wings. Those near fluttered away, 
it is true; but the vast majority just took no 
heed until their crops were full, or not one 
grain of seed was left. We tried every dodge 
to keep them away, without avail. They kept 
this up for at least a fortnight, then suddenly 
they ceased their depredations—not a pigeon 
settled. Why? we asked. Had the word been 
passed through those mighty hosts of winged 
creatures, that there was nothing left to eat ? 

Then we observed a most amazing spec- 
tacle. For some hours each morning, for 
weeks, flocks of these birds passed over, 
going west, high up, beyond gunshot. Often 
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faras the cye could reach in width (and we 
could sce a long distance over the lake) they 
flew, a steady stream of birds; in several 
strata too, they were so closely packed that 
often daylight could not be seen between 
them. This usually continued with very 
infrequent breaks till about nine, then not one 
passed over till the following morning! It is 
stated that these pigeons travel at the rate of 
forty to fifty miles an hour. If this be so, we can 
gain a slight idea of what countless millions 
there must have passed over thus. Occasion- 
ally, I sent a rifle-bullet up amongst them, 
and often brought one down. In the 
crops of those killed we found undigested 
rice and a few holly-berries. Now, as rice is 
not grown north of Carolina and _hoilies 
flourish a long way south of Canada, we 
could guess where they came from; but we 
could not imagine where they were bound to 
in these vast processions—straight to their 
goal—without any hesitation or uncertainty. 
How wonderful, how mysterious, their in- 
stinct ! 

It was our idea that if we could capture 
large numbers of these pigeons and salt them 
it would “pay.” By shooting, when they 
flew low enough, we naturally obtained 
many, but powder, shot, and our time were 
too valuable to expend thus. ‘Traps, nets, 
snares were planned. However, before 
we had time to carry any scheme out they 
ceased to visit us. We made big resolutions 
for the following spring, but other matters 
arose, and they were never executed ; besides, 
we found an easy method to procure them, if 
we had desired to do so, before that time 
arrived. 

It was at this season that the redoubtable 
Simon Cummins turned up again. It was 
evident that he had done very poorly out of 
his winter's hunting ; he was much subdued, 
and quite amiable to mo and Charlie. He 
averred that it was his lame leg which had 
caused his trouble—anyway, it was clear that 
he was, as he said, ‘“dead-broke.’ My 
people helped him, set him to some work 
which he could do; but we knew it would 
not be for very long—such characters are like 
Indians, they work merely to obtain enough 
to go off with to other hunting-grounds. 

Speaking one day about these pigeons, 
this man told us how the folk did “way 
down in Ole Kintucky,’’ where he came 
from. How they went to a pigeon-roost 
(which he described), and camped there when 
the young ones were about ready to fly. He 
assured us that they used to get “tons” of 
them with nets, by cutting the trees down, 
which were full of nests, by knocking them 
over with sticks, or merely by picking those 
up that were pushed from the nests by their 
crowding fellows. 

My father said it was a great pity there 
was no such place near us in Canada. Simon 
declared, that there was more than one he 
knew, but he had Leen to one at Beverley 
Swamp, some sixty miles away. ‘“ Why,” 
said he, “there’s a travelled road within ten 
mile of it! I wonder you un’s don’t go, 
you needn’t till first week in June, there’s 
nothin’ doin’ then. I'd go if I was you. 
Pshaw! with your light waggon it would be 
nothin’, ’n first-rate fun, 'n all the pigeors 
you want, ’n more!” 

I was over at Charlie Charnock’s next 
morning. Of course he thought as I did. 
What fun it would be—to camp — just fancy ! 
We told Mr. Charnock. He thought awhile. 
“PU tell you what,” said he ; “ you two boys 
go; take Simon with you —he knows the road 
and allabout the business; that’s my idea.” 

We agitated this proposal for a week—one 
day at Charlie’s, the next at my home. Simon 
helped. He was immensely tickled at the 
notion of being driven about the country, 
well fed, with little to do and some sport 
added—oh ! it suited him right up to the 
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handle; so in the end “the powers” con- 
sented. 

When the proper time arrived—it was 
early in June—we loaded our spring waggon 
with cooking gear, blankets and buffalo 
robes, carried as many empty barrels as the 
vehicle would hold, a lot of salt for the 
preservation of the birds, and grub enough 
to last us for a month; then by break of 
day one glorious morning we were off, Simon 
Cummins as cheery as a cricket. First we 
travelled along the “ turnpike,’ which was 
a “made” road, clear of stumps, on which 
occasionally a few broken stones were 
sprinkled; then by concession roads, which 
were mere tracks through the trees. 

Our first night out we paused at a Dutch 
tavern; ate sour-kraut, cold-slaw, smear- 
case, and other strange concoctions. All 
was a treat to ue, for it was the first real 
outing we boys had had, and it cost so little 
atthatinn. In those days whisky was but 
twenty-five cents (one shilling) per gallon ; 
all other home productions were propor- 
tionately cheap; so you may guess what a 
long way one pound currency went, which 
was what my father gave me to defray 
expenses. 

Note here. I think there was much less 
drunkenness when whisky was so cheap, and 
teetotallism almost unheard-of in the back- 
woods, than there is now, when a gallon 
costs ten times as much, and we are all 
preaching temperance. This is worth think- 
ing about. What can be the reason? 

The second day, still heading to the 
west, we had a long journey threugh the 
densest forest. There were no settlers, no 
clearances; the corderoy road we bumped 
and clattered along was the only evidence 
that human beings were somewhere in the 
land. We saw much game —does with fawns 
beside them, great numbers of grouse and 
quails, black squirrels by the score, but not 
asingle pigeon. We killed nothing—it was 
the breeding season. That night we camped. 
How we two had longed for that pleasure! 
Well, we had enough of it: the mosquitocs 
found us, they kept us on the move till 
morning; the only spell of peace we had 
that wretched night was when we stood in 
the pungent smoke of the pine-logs; we 
had no sleep at all. 

Towards noon next day we arrived in a 
more open forest ; it was hilly, with big pine- 
trees. Here we turned into a side track, 
where we noticed traces of other travellers 
in the sandy soil, and then we saw some 
pigeons. As we advanced they became more 
numerous, whilst high overhead the sky was 
tenanted with wheeling hawks and a few 
bald-headed eogles. Towards sundown, 
finding a pleasant camping-place, with a 
clear stream of water handy, we halted for 
the night. Here there were no mosquitoes ; 
the weather was so beautifal, we required no 
shelter over us. We passed a perfect evening 
by our camp fire—tired, but happy, full of 
anticipation of thecoming day. Far ahead of 
us, deep, deep in the sombre woods, we could 
hear a clamour, unceasing, indescribable. 
At times it was a dull monotonous roar, 
almost equalling Niagara in volume, which 
often increased to the resemblance of 
thunder rolling amid the encircling gloom ; 
then it would soften down to the sound of 
breakers on a sea-beach, or the murmur of 
falling water, to be suddenly augmented to 
rolls, rumbles, and sharp explosions as 
if heavy artillery were practising. We heard 
the sharp crash of falling trees, the rush of 
innumerable wings, the screams of night 
birds and night-prowling creatures, and were 
happy, for we well knew what all this racket 
meant, and we longed for day. 

It was during this evening that Simon 
Cummins told us the story of his lameness. 
His leg was paining him; this brought the 


subject forth. When I have related all 
about this pigeon business I will repeat what 
he said. 

Next morning, bright and early, the sizzle 
of frizzling bacon and the fumes of bush- 
built coffee were delightful, but we hurried 
through our breakfast and were shortly 
pushing our way in towards the sound that 
had never ceased, to reconnoitre. We had 
not far to go before we were in the thick of it. 
The woods were simply alive with pigeons. 
The branches of every tree were crowded 
with their nests, which were mere bundles 
of sticks piled loosely on branches, in forks, 
wherever they could hang on. All the 
natural foliage of the trees was gone —in its 
place was this dense mass of nests—whilst 
every limb and twig was crowded with birds ; 
they were like bees in swarming time. All 
seemed to be young ones, only able to flutter; 
the parents were usually on the wing, flying 
in compact parties in every direction—to 
us it seemed aimlessly; but we soon dis- 
covered that each bird knew its own, and, 
hovering over, fed it. 

Frequently a flock alighted on an already 
too crowded limb, then down the whole affair 
crashed ; the old birds flew off, leaving the 
ground covered with fluttering, wounded, 
and dying ‘‘squabs.” It was an amazing 
spectacle, indeed; but after the first few 
minutes we considered it was not a very 
pleasant one, for this had been going on for 
so long that the earth was in places thick 
with their decaying bodies; the perfume 
was, as Simon quaintly said, “ potent.” We 
could have filled a waggon—a dozen, nay, a 
hundred waggons, easily, inno time. Camp- 
ing amongst all this was out of the question. 
We wandered about for a mile or two, fell in 
with some other parties, saw what they were 
doing, then went back to our camp, to rest 
and plan. 

The people we had met were collecting 
pigeons and carrying them in bags to their 
camps, where they plucked them, or they 
merely cut the breasts off, which they flayed, 
and put into vessels filled with brine; they 
had their women along to help. 

We hit upon a better plan, we thought. 
So next morning we set to work. Taking our 
barrels in the waggon as far as possible, we 
rolled them into the thick of the birds. We 
had to take the horses back to camp, for the 
goings on in there made them restive. 

We started thus: each of us knocked 
down and picked up a bird, wrung its neck, 
and plucked it. We only kept at it for an 
hour, then one by one we owned it was too 
slow, too horrid altogether to continue. It 
was very hot, very malodorous, a very filthy 
occupation; then the noise was simply be- 
wildering—the roar of the myriad wings, 
the ceaseless croaking of the young, the harsh 
cooing of the old birds, were appalling. We 
soon realised that, in the future, pigeon in 
any form would have no charm for us; there 
was neither sport, nor fun, nor anything but 
disgust about the job. We had to shout our 
loudest to make ourselves heard, though we 
sat beside each other on a log. “Eh!”’ 
yelled Charlie, “‘we’ve had enough of this ; 
come, let’s put 'em in whole, let’s salt °em 
as they are!” 

That is what we did. Simon packed them 
in tightly as we two brought them to him, 
putting dry salt over each layer. One of us 
with a long pole slashed about amongst the 
fluttering crowds whilst the other picked up 
the wounded, twisted their necks, and handed 
them to Simon; or, when a bunch of birds 
fell struggling to the earth with the broken 
branch they had been crowded closely on, 
we ran into the squirming swarm and 
gathered them in armeful! 

In a couple of hours we had filled all our 
barrels. We headed them up, rolled them 
with skids into the waggon, brought the 


horses, and tock them back to camp, where 
we filled them with water through their 
tungholes, and concluded that, having 
s:evessfully accomplished our aim, we had 
enough of it. 

The following day we had a long ramble ; 
we went as far as possible till noon, then ate 
cxr lunch, and returnedtocamp. There had 
been no perceptible break in this strange 
gathering of birds where we had been. 
People whom we met assured us that 
although some had travelled ten, some 
twenty miles beside the roost, yet they per- 
ceived no difference. We came across a bit 
eta hill during our excursion, which was 
fairly open at its summit; we had a good 
siew for a long distance across the forest to 
the north and west; it was easy to distin- 
euish where the roust lay, yet we could not 
di-vern the end of it—whilst in numerous 
places it appeared to be several miies in 
walth, 


Over it countless birds of prey continually 
hovered, or, darting down amongst the clouds 
cf pigeons, secured what they desired ; then 
ov the tree-tops by the margin they sat 
witilst they tore their food to pieces, then 
dropped down for more. On one dead elm- 
t:- we noticed hawks and eagles were as 
e'mely packed as the pigeons were below 
tien; with wings drooped, they sat stupidly 
is the sun, gorged with abundant meat. 

The sky was darkened too with vast flocks 
of old birds, coming and going. We con- 
=i-red, they had been raiding the farmers in 
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the north, where we thought it probable that 
seed-sowing still was going on; but how they 
cbtained food enough to supply those balls of 
fat which their young ones were, or how they 
fed themselves, was a mystery to us, for beside 
the grain the settler scatters there is neithcr 
nut nor fruit at that season of the year, that 
we knew of, which could give them susten- 
ance. The crops of the young ones we ex- 
amined were filled with a whitish pulp, of 
what grain or fruit we could not decide; the 
adult birds usually had nothing in theirs. 

These immense flocks of pigeons which 
were ceaselessly passing to and fro across our 
view, from the hill-top I have mentioned, 
were most fascinating in their evolutions. 
Wilson, the celebrated naturalist, has well 
described this in a work which I came across 
long years after I had seen the last passenger 
pigeons. His description is so truthful and 
beautiful, that I recommend all who are 
interested in this subject, which is one of the 
most wonderful of the great Creator's works, 
to read it for themselves, or at least that 
quotation from it which is to be found on 
page 578 of the 1869 edition of Routledge's 
“ Natural History.” 

So, with our waggon-load of pickled birds 
we headed homewards. We had no adven- 
ture on the way. There for many months 
we, and all we knew, had pigeon to our 
hearts’ content. Civilised society is ignorant 
of our many methods of preparing them for 
the table, and I really do not think it is any 
loss to it. 
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We set Simon Cummins and two squaws 
to work on what we took home ; they skinned 
and cleaned them. Some were salted pro- 
perly, some we smoked, others we potted with 
epices—in fact, we tried all imaginable 
“dodges” to make them palatable ; yet, after 
all, I think we were so tired of them that 
summer and autumn, that if we had been 
asked the following spring to go to Beverley 
Swamp for another load, we should have de- 
clined with thanks. 

However, before that time came, other 
scenes, other interests, occupied us; and for 
many 8 year thereafter I did not see a pas- 
senger pigeon, and did not greatly yearn to 
do 80. 

They are beautiful birds; the drawing at 
the heading of this narrative gives their form 
correctly. An adult will measure from four- 
teen to sixteen inches from bill to end of tail, 
which is long and sharply pointed. The 
colour of the male is as follows : head, neck, 
and back bluish grey; the breast a very 
rosy hazel, blending and softening into white 
on the underparts; the quill teathers are 
black spotted with white; the two centre 
feathers of the tail are glossy black; the 
others are ..aite with a few black blotches 
on the inner webs. Eye firy orange; bill 
black; feet red. The head and sides are shot 
with green and gold and every other colour, 
ina very striking mauner. The female is 
of much more sober colours, and is slightly 
smaller than her mate. 

(To be continued.) 


‘Tere were two cliques at Mr. Terry’s—one 

consisting of the older boys, young men 
I scppose I ought to eay, each of whom had 
aroom to himself; and the other of the 
ger pupils, who all slept in the same 


room. 

One of our delights was to go in the after- 
coon to the landslip, and, having made our 
vay by the paths winding between the 


se underwood to the edge 
of the cliff, sit gazing out to sea watching the 
beautiful frigates and men-of-war as they 
gracefully sailed in and out of 
Spithead or ap and down Channel 

At the same time we would listen 
& exciting stories of adventure 
coneosted by one of the little party 


tozels and nut-t 


for the benefit of the Often 
these tales were so in ing that 
they had to be continued after we 
retired to bed for the night. I was 


she youngest boy there; but I con- 
clade that my stories were thrilling, 
for the others often kept me going 
(ar into the night, and if, as was 
tatural, Tchanced to grow sleepy 
about eleven o'clock, a bigger boy 
“iS sometimes put into my bed 
amed with a needle to keep me 
avake, The older pupils, I am 
somy to say, were very fond of 
Plsying us youngsters tricks, and 
apple-pie beds were often prepared 
tr our delectation. 

Yethaps there is nothing so un- 
comfortable as jumping into bed 
° &eold night only to find one's 


SOME DEAR OLD FRIENDS. 
By J. W. Wizsoy, cr. 


PART I, 
legs; and it is certainly not comfortable to 
have a wasp or even a bumble-bee as a com- 
panion. However, before long these torments 
grew so frequent, and. so interfered with 


One of the oldsters was a very heavy 
sleeper, so, taking advantage of his absence 
for an afternoon, we sewed the sheets of his 
bed together so that they formed a great bag, 


toes Sraping down the sides of a 
sik umbrella! [t ix not a pleasant thing 
"tier, just before going to sleep, to feel the 
bop-hop of a cold and flabby frog about one’s 


Then ia the 


but we left the top part open. 
early hours of the morning we crept into 
his room with shoeless feet and finished our 


our rest, that we youngsters called a council 
of war and determined to repay our dis- 
comfort with interest. 
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work, leaving our friend completely sewn up 
in a sack. 

When the bell rang for us to get up, we boys 
were already on the watch, and had the satis- 
faction of seeing our tall friend rolling about 
on the floor in all sorts of contortions, strug- 
gling to get out, but without avail! However, 
there was such a row made that Mr. Terry 
came to the rescue ; and as it was not possible 
to spot the delinquents, our victim had the 
satisfaction of seeing us all punished by being 
kept in to work overtime every afternoon for 
a week. 

One of the older fellows was going into the 
army, and had a private coach who came over 
from Ryde twice a week to teach him ad- 
vanced mathematics and science. This older 
pupil was a very nice fellow, and we young- 
sters liked him very much ; and when he pro- 
posed, for the sake of practice, to drill us and 
set us up, as he called it, we were only too 
willing. Sothere were marchingsand counter- 
marchings for some days; but we soon got 
tired of that, and then our captain procured 
8 small brass cannon about a foot long, with 
a bore the size of an ordinary musket- 
bullet. He also procured a mould, and we 
spent one whole Saturday afte:..20n casting 
bullets! 

The next thing was to discover some place 
where we could have a little practice. Now 
behind the house rose a cliff about thirty feet 
high, upon the summit of which a former 
owner had made a little fort, and had placed 
in position three old one-pounder naval guns, 
which would no doubt do for firing salutes, 
but which we were not allowed to touch. 

The brass cannon, however, was easily 
transported up there, and, when loaded by the 
captain’s instractions, was fired over the 
house into the sea. 

This was a dangerous performance, for we 
could not tell whether the bullet reached the 
water, and it might instead have found its 
billet in some unsuspecting traveller walking 
along the path at the edge of the cliff. The 
process was many times repeated ; but as we 
had no idea what was the effect or destination 
of our projectiles, we soon thirsted for other 
excitement; and so, to make the practice 
more interesting, we were ordered by our 
captain in a stern voice of command to aim 
at a house which was in course of erection on 
the plateau below, a little to the west. 

Now the new houses erected upon that sill 
were the property of a Mr. Green, a great 
friend of our tutor; and every afternoon he 
visited those that were not completed, to see 
how the workmen were getting on. Imagine 
his surprise that day, when he reached this 
particular house, to see no signsof any work 
being done! There was not a man in sight ; 
so he called the foreman by name in a loud 
voice, and was much astonished to hear 
muffled replies proceeding from the cellars 
below!- 

Presently a head was cautiously thrust up 
the stairs. Mr. Green immediately called 
out, “ What on earth are you doing there? 
Why are you not at work, all of you?” 

“Please, sir, there’s bullets dropping about 
in the mortar! I fancy they comes from 
the little fort behind Mr. Terry’s house—least- 
ways they have our range first-rate.” 

“Qh,” said Mr. Green; “no doubt it is 
those scapegraces of pupils. I'll soon shut up 
that nonsense ;” and he started off to inter- 
view Mr. Terry. Now it so happened that our 
captain desired further fields of excitement; 
and, tired of firing at a new house, he gave 
us instructions to carry the cannon down to 
the little pond by the stables, with a view to 
a naval engagement witb the hulls of the two 
old models of boats which floated placidly 
on its surface. We had often bombarded 
them before with small pieces, but without 
material effect, although we had fixed the 
ramrods into a block of wood, and had used 
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the cannon themselves as projectiles. Now, 
however, with this large piece of ordnance, it 
would be a different matter, and our captain 
instructed us to put in two charges of powder 
and two bullets ! 

At last all was ready, and the powder ex- 
ploded in the hollow by the church, with a 
very great noise. Mr. Green at that moment 
was walking down the winding road by the 
stables, bent upon revenge ; but no sooner did 
he hear the gun bellow forth, than he gave 
yell and bolted back up the hill, fully per- 
suaded that he was the object of attack. 
Somehow, the details of the affair leaked out, 
and the brass cannon was seen no more ! 

Old Martha, the senior servant in the es- 
tablishment, acted as a sort of matron to the 
younger boys ; and often when any of us had 
a cold, or was upset by eating too many lolli- 
pops, she was to the fore with some simple 
remedy. 

I remember once she introduced treacle- 
posset as a palliative for a cold. We all had 
@ taste, and it was so nice that the next 
night we were all laid up, and retired to bed 
early, expecting Martha’s appearance with 
five basins of posset. 

Imagine our disgust when she brought in 
a tray, on which were a number of mugs of 
salts and senna! We were considerably 
better in the morning ! 

The whole of the Undercliff from Sandown 
to Blackgang Chine is a rockbound coast. 
Here and there a little creek forms a sort of 
harbour, inhabited in those days by a few 
fishermen, who made a fair living by catch- 
ing lobsters and crabs in pots let down at low 
water among the rocks. 

These lobster-pots required bait, and to 
obtain this the fishermen would sail out in 
one of the larger boats, till they were about 
twelve miles from the island, and then 
“ shoot a trot,” as it was called—that is, lower 
an anchor fixed to a strong line or rope a 
quarter of a mile long, fitted with seven 
hundred hooks, baited and fixed to snoods. 

When all the line was paid out another 
anchor was lowered, so that the two should 
keep the trot in place, whilst a buoy at each 
end denoted its position. These buoys were 
fixed to the anchor by mooring ropes, so short 
that they only appeared on the surface at 
low tide and were submerged when the waters 
Tose. 

This was to keep the line out of the sight 
of passers-by. 

It was a stirring sight to see one of these 
trots hauled in, bringing with it large dog- 
fish, ugly husses, enormous skate, conger- 
eels, and cod, some of these fish being four 
or five feet long and weighing over a 
handredweight. 

I obtained Mr. Terry’s leave once or twice 
to go out with the men. The second time I 
did so we brought home over a ton weight 
of suth monsters. After that the fishermen 
had very poor success until I obtained leave 
again to go the trip. That time the haul 
was very good indeed. The men attributed 
this to my presence, and ever after they did 
all they could to induce me to accompany 
them, and my going seemed invariably to 
bring them very great success. 

One July afternoon, when there was every 
appearance of a summer gale, I went down 
to the little cove. There were none of the 
fishermen about, but the largest boat (the 
Lilly) had been hauled down the shingle 
bank ready for launching, and the tide was 
on the ebb. There was a noise of talking 
in the shed where the fishing-gcar was kept. 
I crept near to listen, and could distinguish 
the head-man Dyer’s voice amongst them. 
They were all together, discussing if it would 
be safe to run out and haul up the trot. 
There was no doubt of their getting it in 
before the gale broke; but as the wind was 
north-west they would have to beat back 


Lt in its teeth, which would be a great 
risk. 

On the other hand, if the trot was left for 
two or three tides, till the wind moderated, 
very likely they would never be able to re- 
cover it, which would be a serious loss to 
them. However, they soon made up their 
minds to go, and I stood on the shore to see 
them shove off, thinking how very exciting 
it would be to watch them as they tried to 
beat home. 

The boat was just afloat, and two of the 
men were still on shore to give the final 
shove, when they suddenly turned round 
and, laying hold of me, lifted me on board, 
and away we all went! All I said was, 
“Dyer, this is your doing! I did not come 
of my own accord, did 1?” 

“No, Master Joe; but you don’t mind, do 
ye?” 

The Lilly was not much of a craft, only 
about twenty-five feet long, but with plenty 
of beam, and a good sea boat. 

The rising wind was fair, so it did not take 
us long to run out; and in little more than an 
hour we reached the fishing-ground. 

The weather was fast becoming thick, and 
the bearings on the land could not be clearly 
seen; so 8 little time was lost before the 
buoys were picked up, and then, as the trot 
came in, and one by one the big fish 
floundered over the side, we could see what a 
great haul it was. The whole of the bottom 
of the boat, to the depth of nearly a foot, was 
covered with writhing creatures. 

There was no time for stowing away the 
line; the gale was rapidly increasing, and all 
our thoughts were centred upon the best way 
of getting home in safety. 

The Lilly was not decked, except for 
about six feet from the bows, forming a little 
cuddy with doors opening aft. 

Beating to windward in such a sea was a 
perilous thing ; and in order that I should be 
in a safe place, I was told to get into the cuddy 
so as to be out of the way. 

I shall never forget that night. The waves 
ran mountains high, and every now and then 
the water dashed over the bows, and poured 
down upon the groaning fish, for dog-tish and 
skate make a moaning noise when out of the 
water. 

I could just see Dyer’s legs as I lay cuddled 
up in my place of shelter, for he sat holding 
the tiller, doing his best to avoid the racing 
seas, which every moment grew heavier. And 
so we went on struggling to get in for two or 
three hours, till I heard the order given to 
ease off the main sheet, and then I knew that 
we were going to run for it. 

This was the last I remembered, for I 
dropped into a deep sleep. When I half 
woke it was early morning, and there was 
but little motion in the boat. The cuddy 
door was open, and Dyer and one of the hands 
were looking at me ; and I heard him say to 
his mate: 

“Why, Master Joe has been sleeping 
through it all; he can't have known what a 
near squeak it was!” 

The fact was that we had run for. shelter 
into-Sandown Bay, and it was late the next 
evening before we got back again to Bon- 
church Cove—I to find Mr. Terry in the 
greatest alarm, for the report had gone abroad 
that the Lilly had foundered with all hands. 

Thus ended my “ trotting ’ cruise. But this 
was not my only coasting adventure. One 
beautiful day in August I obtained permission 
from Mr. Terry to go with the sailors to 
Cowes in a long rowing-boat which had bee 
lengthened—their object in going being to 
have her registered again. 

There was hardly any wind, and the only 
sail we carried was a small lug to be used 
with a fair breeze. 

The six men pulled andI steered. It waca 
long pull—about twenty-eight miles; but we 


got there all rightin about four hours. After 
being on shore for a bit, we started off home 
again. Now it seemed that some of the men 
had friends at Bembridge, and they proposed 
to stop there fora little while on the way 
home. We got there about seven in the 
evening; and as the tide was falling they 
brought the boat alongside of a ledge of rocks 
which stretched out from the land; and 
while they were tying the painter to a boat- 
hook which they inserted between the stones, 
one of them asked if I would object to staying 
on board to mind the boat, saying that they 
would not be long away—perhaps an hour. 
So I was left in charge. I was only fourteen 
then, and a bit of a boy for my age. I had 
a book with me, so I did not notice how the 
time was slipping by till the moon began to 
tise. Then I looked at my watch, and found 
that it was near upon eleven o'clock. It 
was a most glorious night, so I reclined in 
the stern-sheets, and watched the stars come 
out, and listened to the beating of the paddles 
of a tug-boat as she went into Spithead. 

Twelve o’clock came; and then no doubt 
I went to sleep, for I was startled, when next 
I opened my eyes, to see the glimmer of dawn 
in the east. It was past three, and the tide 
wes fast coming in, so that in about an hour's 
time it would cover the rocks, and the men 
would be unable to reach the boat. 

Just then there was a sound in the far 
distance of laughter and snatches of songs, 
and I was indeed thankful to hear the men 
coming down after their night’s carouse. 

They tooksome time, however, to reach me; 
for I heard a splash, and then some uproari- 
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ous laughter, which meant, I concluded, that 
one of them had slipped into the water and 
had had to be fished out! At length they 
arrived, and tumbled into the boat one by one ; 
then, after some growling and grumbling, we 
got under way; each man took an oar, and 
we pulled out into the bay. 

This happy state of things did not last long, 
however ; for one by one each man pulled his 
oar in across the boat and, leaning over it, 
went fast asleep! In a short time I was left 
standing at the helm alone, while the boat 
began to drift about at the mercy of the tide, 
which, being * flood,” was rapidly drifting us 
towards the sandbanks off Seaview. 

Providentially a little breeze sprang up 
from the east, so I managed with great difti- 
culty to set the little lug-sail. 

In this fashion we made our way across 
Sandown Bay. But now another trouble 
loomed in the distance. In less than an 
hour we should be off Bonchurch, and, boy 
as I was, I could not have taken the boat 
into the cove without assistance. Lashing 
the tiller, Iwas about to try again to wake 
up one of the men, when the fellow who 
should have pulled the bow oar yawned and 
staggered to his feet. 

« Holloa, messmates !"’ he said; ‘ what's 
this ere? Where is this young chap a-steer- 
ing us to? Let's chuck him overboard!” 


And, seizing one of the stretchers, he came 
staggering aft, intent upon his idea. I un- 
shipped the tiller to defend myself with, but 
just then the boat gave a little lurch, and 
over he went into the bottom. This would 
no doubt have settled him, only he tumbled 
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on the top of one of the other men, which 
effectually woke him up. 

With his help we managed to rouse one or 
two more of the sailors, and by six o'clock 
we were safe onshore andat home. Seldom, 
I fancy, has a youngster of fourteen been in a 
more trying position ; and “ little Joe's adven- 
ture ’’ was the talk of the students for some 
time after ; and the oldsters made it a subject 
for much chaff and merriment. 

Two of the aristocratic young gentlemen 
shortly after found themselves in a some- 
what similar position. with less happy results. 

They were offered a row in an eight-oared 
galley to Sandown and back. It was just the 
sort of thing they liked, as they could sit in 
the stern-sheets and steer and chat, without 
much exertion. 

As they were flush of money, when they 
landed at Sandown they told the men that 
they might drink their healths at the inn on 
shore, and send the bill down to them. This 
drinking of healths consumed a considerable 
time, and after waiting in the boat for nearly 
two hours one of the men came staggering 
down, bringing the little bill—thirteen and 
six! 

Of course they had to pay this, and when 
they got out to sea they had the pleasure of 
rowing the crew all the way home, for the 
health-drinking had quite incapacitated 
them! 

So ends a narrative of facts—facts which, 
though fifty years have passed since they 
occurred, are as fresh in my memory as 
if they happened only a few days ago. 

(THE END.] 


USEFUL FOWLS: 


W: shall now proceed to finish our fowl 

run, and then I will give you some hints 
about other breeds that may please you and 
enable you to make a good selection in stock- 
ing. In my last I left off at the very door of 
the fowl-house proper ; well this, you know, 
opens into the yard, and I pray you make 
this as big as your purse-strings will stretch. 
I do not care what kind of fowls you go in for, 
but I shall say this: if you keep them in a 
small dirty damp yard and in a tiny cramped 
and fulsome fowl-house, even should they 
escape decimation by disease, they will be 
but a poor, droop- tailed, draggle-tailed, miser- 
able lot. If they lay eggs these will be small, 
pale in yolk, and tasteless; and if you put 
them out of their misery by killing them for 
the table you'll find the fesh will be very far 
indeed from palatable. 

Well, about the run: Lay it down deep in 
good honest gravel. Indeed, if you can dig 
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the soil up a few inches and put down small 
rubbly stones, with the gravel over that, you 
will ensure a healthy run. 

As to the fence, you will make a poor 
Robinson Crusoe if you can’t do that with 
your own hand. Prepare everything first, and 
even make your gateway. Strong leather 
hinges will do for this. 

Having prepared your uprights, as many as 
you need, and sharpened them at the points— 
with anaxe, mind, not with your mother’s best 
carving-knife—stick them in the ground at 
equal distances, and hammer them home 
about two feet. They should be joined at the 
top with pieces of wood. Now get up your 
door: it should fasten with a padlock. Then 
proceed to nail up the wire-netting, and, having 
done so, the job is finished. 

But there are other things to be thought 
of even yet. There is the dust bath. This 
ought to be nice and big. It is open at one 


FOR EGGS AND MEAT. 


side to let the sunshine in, but it is protected 
from the rain by a wooden roof felted and 
tarred. The felt can be bought very cheaply. 

The fowls will lie here on bright days and 
revel in the luxury of the bath. This con- 

sists of dry sand, the lime from old wells, etc., 
and a handful or two of sulphur scattered 
over all. You may put down plenty of sul- 
phur ; like tar and felt, it is cheap and does 
a lot of good. But boys who live “far awa’ 
in bonnie Scotland,” or even near the moors 
in England, will find that peat-dross mixed 
with limey gravel and sulphur will make the 
best of dust baths. The sine qud non is that 
it be kept dry, else it will be a mud bath ; and 
a hen who has received a liberal education 
will object to this. 

The next thing to be thought about is the 
water dishes. These should be of very strong 
earthenware, and flat at the bottom. 

They should be kept constantly filled with 
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pure soft water. The dishes themselves 
should be rinsed out every morning. In winter 
you must see that they do not get frozen, and 
in summer stand them out of the sun, or you 
may soon have diarrhea in your fowlry, and 
this will spoil all. 

Pay great attention to the cleanliness of tho 
fowl-house and run. Droppings should be 
removed every morning, for, if left to swelter 
in the sun, they cause disease ; besides, the 
food you throw down gets mixed up with them, 
and this is altogether vile. 

Food and Feeding.—I must say I greatly 
pity fowls that have no grass run. Moreover, 
when they have this they do not cost half 
to keep they otherwise do. Green food, 
anyhow, they must have; so after feed- 
ing in the morning with soft food, about 
twelve o’clock throw green stuff from the 
garden to them—all kinds of weeds, the leaves 
of greens, etc., and among this pitch a few 
handfuls of grains. They will have exercise 
looking for them. The soft food should not 
be too soft. It may be draggled with milk, 
whey, or buttermilk, and be just a little softer 
than dough. Throw it to them gradually, and 
see that everyone has a share, even the cock, 
who is sometimes so gentlemanly, that he will 
starve rather than deprive his harem of their 
food. Feed again on maize, oats, barley, etc., 
before roosting time. This hard food keeps 
them strong all night long, because it digests 
but gradually. 

Pullets and cockerels are fattened for the 
market us soon as they are big enough. 
They are penned (often in the dark) and 
plentifully fed on rice and oatmeal with a 
little treacle and suet. The object in keeping 
them in a dark place is this: when yougo in 
with alight they think it is morning and begin 
at once to eat. Sometimes they are crammed. 
A fowl has an immense gullet, but the cram- 
ming system seems cruel. Feed the fattening 
fowls as often as they will eat, but do not keep 
them a day longer than necessary. 

If you have eggs to sell, you will always 
have a good market for them at the grocer’s ; 
but try to dispose of them—new-laid of 
course—by private bargain to your neigh- 
bours. A really and truly new-laid egg from 
a well-fed fowl is a great treat for breakfast, 
and you cannot always depend on grocers. I 
am sorry to say that some of them, in the 
matter of “fresh eggs,’’ cannot be trusted. 
Even the farmers sometimes keep up their 
eggs, or even add a few Frenchmen to their 
new-laid ones! Such is life, you know. 

There are a hundred and fifty little odds and 
ends connected with the successful breeding 
and management of fowls that I have not 
space to speak of here. But even in the 
smaller of the books I recommended to you 
in last paper you will find abundance of 
hints ; and if you get ina quandary you have 
always our Editor to fall back upon. Only 
boys should remember that we print every 
paper five or six weeks before the date of 
issue, so that answers to correspondents can’t 
be given in less than that time. 


T have now six different breeds of fowls to 
trot out before you, cach with its own points 
and properties, each with its own sphere of 
usefulness for eggs or flesh, or for both. 

First, I ask you to consider that “ tappit 
hennie,” as the Scotch call it, named the 
Houdan. 

The Houdan is one of the French breeds 
of poultry. We are told that all the breeds 
of fowls we get from France are most deli- 
cious eating. I do not wish to contradict 
this statement, but I do believe that it is all 
& matter of feeding and climate. Strangely 
enough, Houdans and other fowls bred in the 
tropics, say in Africa, have hardly any taste 
or flavour at all. But I think I could feed 
any breed of fowls to make them very palat- 
ab'e ndeed. 
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Mr. R. B. Wood speaks of Houdans in the 
following way (vide L. Wright's book): “I 
find them good layers of fine eggs. and as 
table fowls not to be surpassed. They are 
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very hardy as chicks, feathering and maturing 
much sooner than Brahmas or Cochins. 
They have no tendency to sit. Though 
good foragers when at liberty, they are easily 
kept within bounds, being very different from 
Hamburgs in_ this respect; and they will 
bear confinement as well as most breeds.” 

‘These birds should be large and stately in 
carriage, the cock about nine pounds and the 
hen six or more. 


The Polish Fowl. ‘These are ‘splendid- 
looking fowls, and of very many different 


kinds. My illustration hardly does justice 
to the breed. All wear busbies, or bonnets, 
and plumes like our Scottish Highlanders. 
Some species have no beards. 

They are said to bear confinement very 
well if they only have a covered-in run. 
Mr. Beldon says that they ought to be kept 
extra clean. They seem to be rather proud 
than otherwise of their personal appearance, 
and do not line heir busbies soiled. Their 
water must be put in a fountain, somewhat 
like that of a canary, else they will bedrag- 
gle their splendid crests. Extra care, we are 
told by the same gentleman, is needed when 
the birds are moulting to prevent their peck: 
ing each other’s crests. The cock should be 
penned separately, else he will hold down 
his head for his hens to peck, and I have 
seen them bald and bloody from this very 
treatment. 

I myself admire most the white-crested 
blacks. I need hardly add that they do not 
incubate, but are considered good all-round 
layers. 


I come now to say a word about the 
Cochins. Buff Cochins were one of my 
father’s favourite breeds when I was a boy. 
He also kept good Game. I fear that as a 
boy I was no better than other boys, for I 
remember a huge Cochin cock trying con- 
clusions with a plucky black Game. In five 
minutes’ time the giant was routed and flying 


for his life. Well, I felt for that poor 
monster. So next day I caught him and 
bedecked him all over with many-coloured 
rags and newspapers from stem to stern. 
He certainly looked a strange apparition, 
and when I threw him down in front of 
King Jock, our best Game, that bird was 
taken slightly aback. The Cochin gained 
courage and struck out. Then Jock's High- 
land blood got up, and oh, to see the rags 
and papers fly! Once more the Cochin wert 
into exile in the cart-shed. 

But I determined to give him one more 
chrnce, so I gathered a quart of blaeberries, 
called herts in England, and dyed that Cochin 
black—I even stained his crest; then, as 
before, I threw him down to Jock. 

Iam bound to say the Cochin acted well 
for a second or two; but it was no go. 


“IT know you, Cochio,” cried Jock, “ dyed 
though you be.” And so my pet was routed 
again. He lost all his hens, and dared never 
to appear in the field. In pity for his sad 
plight, my father had him killed. He did 
well for Scotch broth. Poor fellow! I 
wouldn’t touch a bit of my favourite; it 
would have choked me. 

By the way, my father used to tell a story 
of a gentleman who, hearing the fame of 
these birds —the Cochins-.ordered a couple 
of young ones. The first was killed and 
eaten. It was pronounced delicious. Next 
day No. 2 was killed and cooked, but before 
dinner the bill came in—ten guineas for the 
pair. It is somewhat doubtful under these 
circumstances whether the second bird was 
as much relished as the first. 

But so famous were the Cochins about this 
time that songs used to be written in their 
praise, and it was said they always laid two 
eggs a day. Well, sometimes they did, one 
being shell-less. 

I just remember one verse cf a doggercl 
song : 

“Oh, my lovely Cochin Chine ! 
Oh, my handsome Cochin ! 
Most hens lay one egg a d: 
But you lay two, my Colin 


But these birds in those days had not the 
character of those now seen on the show- 
benches. They lacked the size, the stateli- 
ness of carriage, and they had no wings on 
their feet,as one of my children expresses it. 

It would take a whole number of the 
“ B.O.P.” to do our friend the Cochin justice, 
and tell how to breed and manage the pullets 
and cockerels. I must refer you to books 
and to the show-benches. Let me just say 
that no bird I know is hardier; and their 
large size (about ten pounds) is a market 
merit. Then they are excellent winter layers, 
and remember you can get from 2d. to 3d. 
for an egg about Christmas. The Cochin's 
flesh is not over-inviting, but he sells well 
anyhow ; and the bird, if well fed and given 
access to a grass run, iy hardly ever found to 
be ailing. 


One fault the Cochin hen has, however— 
namely, this : she wants to sit too often. 


We will now take a glance at the Brahma. 
This is another very large bird, heavier often 


than the Cochin, though Wright tells us he 
does not prefer the very large ones fcr 
general utility. The head is comparatively 
small, and the comb and beak charactcristic 
(vide illustration). The beak is broad at 
base and shortand somewhat curved, though 
a decided hawk-shape is objected to. The 
comb is called a pea-comb. The legs are 
feathered, not bare. 

In quality of meat the Brahma beats the 
Cochin. 

A friend of mine, Mr. John Evans, tells us 
that in a twelvemonth three Brahmas laid 
him 629 eggs—surely a lordly number. 


Ido not wish ‘to make this paper too long, 
so I must now tell you about some favourite 


INDIAN GAME. 


Game birds. And first comes the Indian 
Game. 

What a bold and punishing head he has! 
and his carriage is marvellous! Not only 
bis carriage, but his courage; while I have 
been told that some are tall enough to look 
down a cottager’s chimney and see what he 


bas for dinner. This is what the Yankees 
call drawing the long bow, or throwing the 
hatchet! ° 

Our own Game birds are not so big, but 
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they are brave to a fault. They are also 
most gentlemanly, and towards their hens 
kindness personified. They will starve them- 
selves to feed the hens. 

This was my father’s famous breed, and 
when I was a boy I wes reared among them. 
These birds lay a big sonsy egy, and their 
flesh is a table delicacy. 

Some other day I may tell you a few 
anecdotes of these birds, with our Editor's 
Kind permission. 

I may mention here, however, that some 
are not safe where there are children. As a 
boy I had a spur driven right through my 
hand. The same bird spurred my father on 
the knee, and he was lame for six weeks. A 
bird of this kind knocked my little sister 
down, and had help not arrived speedily he 
would have spurred her through the skull. 
So they need looking after. 

(THE END.] 


ice —— 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


KNIGHTS MOVE PUZZLE. 


AMES CARTER writes from Tower Clapton, 

oF notice in the December number of the 
solution of the Knight's Move Puzzle. ‘The 
me for some time. aud after 
Thave arrived xt an even 
the one you give. 
f make the chain of maves 
couplete by ending within a knight's move of the 
snare from which I started (ie. to make C4 and 1a 
hnigut's move apart. ‘The following is my solution 


1 | 28 | 3 | 


“My second object was to make the pattern thus 
formed symmetrical. I have on y succeeded in making 
it svmmetrical about the diagonals, and I suggest asa 

¥ should try to com- 
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OUR PORTRAIT AND AUTO- 
GRAPH GALLERY. 


Gorge MAKVILLE FEsn. 


[From a Photo by the London Stereoscopic Company.) 


[A new serial story of striking interest 
from Mr. Fenw’s pen will commence almost 
immediately in our columns. It is now 
being profusely illustrated.) 


°° 
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Boy's OWs Cayor (H.R. C.).—1. The canoe would not 
carry two persons unless lengthened. You could use 
the Same sections spaced farther apart, making the 
total length about seventeen feet or longer. 2. Yes, 
a sail could be easily fitted in the usnal manner, ant 
a“ lugsail” is the best for the purpose. 3. If you 
join the paddle by means of a ferrule, it should be of 
stout metal and at least twelve inches or more in 
length. 4, The canoe can be lifted easily by one 
person, and two wonld find the !engthened form quite 
as light in proportion. 

ALAN.—The legend of the willow-pattern plate is that 
a mandarin had an only daughter, who fell in love 
with the young man who lived in the island home 
represented at the top of the pattern, and who hat 
been her father's secretary, The mandarin over- 
heard them making love under the orange-tree, ani 
forbade the match ; but the loyers eloped when the 
willow began to shed its leaves, and lay concealed in 
the gardener’s cottage, whence they escaped to the 
island home at the top of the plate. ‘The mandarin 
pursued them and would have beaten them with his 
whip, when the gods rewarded them for their fidelity 
by changing them into turtleloves of the species 
known in China, 

C. L. OcrLv.—The drawings are made on paper or 
hoard, and processed direct or photographed on to 
the wood. Very little drawing on the wood is done 
nowadays. 

H. G, Lanemort.—The Secretary of the London 
Chamber of Commerce might be able to give you the 
information, 

G. L. Santos Ferrema.—The fly of a flag, in the 
limited sense, is the upper corner adjoining the 
canton. 


L. Joxxs.—Treat the gun with vaseline, which is useful 
{or so many other purposes as well. 


Psycuo.—The machines mentioned are all by first- 
class makers, and there is practically no difference 
between them. 
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a w 
the instructions care- 
fully, and jet aday or two elapse 
before you varnish. 


¢ appointments are 
‘my men, and there 
ons, 


E.G 


. LeGGert.—Allour parts and 
mbers in print are supplied 
at the published price. 


Cock Bantam.We have re- 
printed the article on graph- 
making in our * Indoor Games.” 


A “B.O.P." REapen.—Use sheet 
indiarubber and stick it on 
e With cycle cement or indin- 
rubber solution. Glad to hear 

that the three canoes built from 
our instructions have turned out 


sow 


E. J. DUKE. —Clean the glass with 
water into which a few drops of 
nimouia have been put. It will 
elear al all the grease and 
mist. 


A BrG1srr.—There are evening 
at the Birkbeck Insti- 
the City of London 
. at King’s College, 
rious Polytechn: 


classes 
tution, 


—The nidress is in_ the 
directory: it is 1 Lime 
Street. "The business is, how- 
ever, very different from what it 
was in Mr, Ballantyne’s days. 


H. G. Lywx.—1. All. volumes 
previous to 1885 have long been 
ont of print. 2% Lines can be 

1 in the writing competition, 
marks are deducted for 

them. 3.'The price of the war 

game can be ascertained from 

Clowes & Son, Charing Cross. 


T. Erw. 
sa 10-inch d 


A 10-inch displace- 
ght, and camber means 


1 may perhaps get a book from Gill, 
We kuow of none specially devoted to 


“170 Stran 
the subject. 2. If you want to know what we think 


of your writing, join in our Writing Competition. 


Mante.—Founded by the Wesleys about 1727. John 
Wesley went to Georgia in 1735 and returned in 1738, 
and the first chapel was built after his retarn. 


Huntat E. WILsox.—We strongly recommend you to 
get a * Pocket Kodak” in the place of the camera you 
mention, You could probably get a second-hand 
one cheap through the “ Exchange and Mart,” if the 
extra prive is a consideration. 


WH \ 


i) Chloride of gold. fg 


J. Austrx.—For the first year, arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry. 

ELECTRICAL (W. Barry).—l. We don’t understand this 
query. Surely the position of the bobbin earrter in 
plain enough in the picture of the whole machine! 
But of course the bobbins have to be as close to the 
poles of the magnet as they can be. If you re 
member this, you will be all right, 2 The sample af 
wire you sent will do for the coils, but we should 
prefer to use some two or three sizes smaller. We 
don't see how the joining of the wires can be put 


it would all be wound in the same direction ; perhaps 
this will help you. 3. It does not much matter ; 
wood will do if it is not too thick. 4. This is your 
only important question, and we are afraid the 
picture misled you here. Weare glad you asked it, 
as it must be made plainer in future. You will see 
that the instructions state the ferrule is to be on the 
axle, and not on the brass tube. The dimensions are 
therefore correct, as the axle is only rather less than 
one-eighth of an inch in diameter. As a matter of 
fact, however, we should leave things as you bare 
made them, and make the ferrule } in. broad and 3 in. 
thick to fit the brass tube. It should be tapered of 
at the ends to a slightly less thickness, Let us know 
if you succeed now, 

“ PERPLEXED PHOTOGRAPHER.”—1. You do not seem 
to have heard of “stops,” or, if you have, you hare 
yet to learn their value! You must/put in smaller 
‘and smaller stops till you get the whole of your 
picture as sharp as you think desirable. ~The 
smallest ought to make all however the swinz- 
back is used. Tf it does not your lens is a bad one. 

2. Hyposulphite of soda 4 3 


Water , 


‘Add a pinch of chalk to ensure . Prints 


are placed in this without removed 
while red if to be finally brown, or when 
brown if to be finally bl e% Tecom- 


mend you to stick ‘and have 


k to t sulphocyanide | 
nothing whatever to do with any combined bath ! 


“ CHEE Your question is almost impossible to 
answer with any attempt at 01 Seeing that 


a i rreotness, 

it in nowise depends on the voltage of a lamp what 
cp. it gives. It is possible to get a Sep. lamp to 
take six volts, from which you Can evolve a sort of 
rough answer to your query. 


Prorocrarny (F, Gilbert),—1, Yours used to be a 
frequent difficulty with the old albnmen process, but 
we hoped it had disappeared with the gelatino- 
chloride paper. We never had any difficulty with it 
ourselves. It is possible that your hyposalphite is 
impure, If you use the Ilford P. O. P. with their 
sulphocyanide toning bath, as directed, we dou't 
believe you will have any difficulty. All paper tu: 
yellowish when first put into the fixing bath, 
it ought to return to the good colour Ister on, or 
when dried. 2, You can get the bobbins from any 
electrical dealer, say from Messrs. Dale & Drew. 17 & 
18 Dyer's Buildings, Holborn, F.c. What a funny 
thing that you should be able to make all the re=t of 
the machitie, and not the bobbins, which are atout 
the easiest part of it ! 


Some Phases of the Moon!—No. 2. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by A. CHASEMORE.) 
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THE FINDER OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT. 
By Davi Ker, Author of “ In Siberian Forests,” “ Afloat in a Volcano,” etc. (With Illustrations by H. M. Paget.) 
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“* Just as all seemed over, a shot rang out from behind,” 
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CHAPTER XX.—MET IN THE JUNGLE. 


Qrvent weeks had elapsed since the 
events described in the last chapter, 
and November was within two days of its 
close, when an elephant came plodding 
southward through the forest that clothes 
the lowest slopes of the Shan hills, in 
Northern Siam, tearing away like paper 
the tough, matted cordage of creepers and 
thorn-bushes which would have been im- 
penetrable to any weaker traveller. 

In a howdah (litter) girthed on the 
monster’s back sat two men in European 
dress, but almost as dark as natives from 
sun and weather ; and the train of Siamese 
attendants that followed them on foot 
showed them to be personages of some 
importance. 

“ Well, now that our work is done we 
can take it easy back to Bankok,” said 
Mr. Postlethwaite to Colonel St. Foix. 
“It was certainly very kind of Prince 
Dewan to leave us this elephant and so 
many of his men; for we told him we 
were going to visit Chao Phya, the very 
man whom the King has just exiled as a 
traitor; and instead of refusing us any 
assistance (as most native princes would 
have done in his place), he not only gives 
us all the help in his power, but actually 
apologises for not being able to go with us, 
because his position forbade his visiting 
any man disgraced by the Government. 
I call that very handsome of him—don’t 

ou?” 

bs “Very handsome, indeed,” replied St. 
Foix; “and these fellows of his will be 
very useful to us when we begin to beat 
the jungle for the big 6 ; for they told 
us, you know, that there was plenty of 
game all around Chao Phya’s estate, and 
we can’t be far from it by thistime. This 
is a noble country, with all its wildness,” 
he added, looking around him; “and 
when once it is in our hands, it will soon 
be developed as it ought to be.” 

“In your hands?” echoed Postle- 
thwaite, somewhat defiantly. “My dear 
Colonel, you don’t suppose England would 
sit still and see France annex Siam?” 

“Bah, mon cher / why need we dispute 
about it?” said the Frenchman, with 
exasperating coolness. “Fighting is 
not the business of you English—trade is 
your business. Providence has designed 
this country for us, and we shall take it ; 
and when we do we will give Monsieur 
Jean Bull three or four of the seaports, with 
all the commerce that passes through them 
—and he will be quite content. You will 
see, my friend, that, when the time comes, 
the affair will arrange itself quite comfort- 
ably, like this boundary matter that we 
have just settled.” 

But just at that moment (perhaps for- 
tunately for the keeping of the peace be- 
tween these zealous disputants) one of 
their native servants, who had been scout- 
ing ahead, came back to report that he 
had found a convenient spot for their 
camp. 

“ Good!" said the Colonel, with spark- 
ling eyes; “this seems a likely place to 
get as good sport as what we've been 
having up yonder among the hills.”’ 

“ We should have had sport of a different 
sort up there, Colonel, if you had not over- 
heard Pi-Bon’s plot to bring down the 
Shans upon us at the Si-fan pass, where 
they could have destroyed every man of 
us at one blow. How finely disappointed 
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they must have been when they found 
that we had got round by that mountain- 
path, and given them the slip after all!” 

“Yes, it was a pretty little ruse,” 
chuckled the old soldier, “and our guide 
deserves full credit for it. But we have 
to thank our friend Chao Phya as well 
that we are alive to-day; for, if he had 
chosen (as almost any other man would 
have done in his place—if only out of 
revenge for his banishment), he could have 
kindled a Shan war throughout this whole 
district !"" 

“Indeed?” said the Consul, looking 

ve. ‘ Why do you say so?” 

“Well, the Western Shans (among 
whom he was brought up) would have been 
with him to a man; and then he could 
have levied a force from the people on his 
own estates—who would stand by him to 
the death—that would have been a match 
by itself for any army that the King could 
spare to send against him just now. But 
he is too much a man of honour for such 
tricks as that. I've been told that when 
they brought him the King’s sentence of 
dismissal and exile, he just said, ‘The 
Golden Foot hath spoken it; his slave 
obeys him.’ ” 

“ Well, he’s a very fine fellow—that’s all 
I’ve got to say,” cried the Englishman 
warmly ; “and if ever I can do anything 
to help him, I'll do it, come what may!” 

“ And so will I,” said the Colonel, with 
equal heartiness. 

By this time they had reached the spot 
fixed for their camp, and at once declared 
that they could not have chosen it better 
themselves. 

By a freak of nature not uncommon in 
tropical forests, there lay right in the thick 
of the jungle a natural clearing, almost 
circular in shape, and several hundred 
yards in extent. Through the midst of 
this clearing flowed a small stream some- 
what fuller than usual just then—for 
though the rainy season was now over, its 
traces were still visible everywhere; and 
on the bank of this brook, in the very 
centre of the open space, towered a mighty 
tree, beneath the shade of which a whole 
battalion of infantry might have paraded 
with ease. 

It was at the foot of this tree that the 
light travelling-tent which housed our two 
friends was pitched by their handy Siamese 
attendants, who quickly prepared a break- 
fast which even the critical Frenchman 
declared to be worthy of a Parisian restau- 
rant. 

The meal over, Mr. Postlethwaite (who 
had had no sleep on the previous night, 
and very little on the one Before it) soon 
dozed off. On waking, an hour later, he 
missed his companion, and learned on in- 
quiry that the untiring Colonel had gone 
off into the jungle, accompanied by the 
best native hunter of their party, in the 
hope of finding some game. 

“Oho!” cried he, “he means to steal 
a march upon me, does he? And he'll 
come back with what he's bagged, and 
chaff me about sleeping while he’s shoot- 
ing! ant a bit—two can play at that 

el” 

And in a trice the energetic Consul was 
off in his turn, attended by a veteran 
native forester from among the men left 
him by Prince Dewan. 

Mr. Postlethwaite was no novice in 
Eastern woodcraft; and instead of 
plunging into the depths of the jungle, as 


St. Foix had done, he decided to keep 
right along the brook, shrewdly calculat- 
ing that, in such a climate, the likeliest 
place to find game was in the neighbour- 
hood of running water. Nor was he 
deceived; for he had not gone far ere he 
espied, deeply stamped in the soft clay, 
several of those huge round dints which 
every hunter knows at sight as the foot- 
marks of an elephant ! 

“Cheng!” (elephant), whispered his 
Siamese henchman, with a gleeful grin; 
and then, kneeling down to examine the 
tracks more closely, the native pronounced 
them quite fresh, and signed to the Con- 
sul to move cautiously, while he himself 
stole onward as noiselessly as a shadow, 
a few paces in advance of him. 

It was a glorious morning, bright and 
clear, and much cooler than it usually is 
in the vapour-bath atmosphere of Siamese 
jungles. There had been a slight shower 
in the night, and on every leaf and grass- 
blade the still undried raindrops glittered 
like diamonds, and transformed the net- 
work of twining creepers into a vast 
hanging veil of silver gauze. Between 
the huge trees that towered on every 
side like the pillars of some ancient 
temple the feathery bamboo clymps rose 
tapering into the air nearly a hundred 
feet;* and the tiny brook, now dancing 
and sparkling in the sunlight, now hiding 
itself like a playful child in the depths of 
floating shadow beyond, gave to that 
splendid solitude the one touch of life and 
motion that it needed to make it perfect. 

But the worthy Consul—a sportsman 
to his very finger-tips—was too much 
absorbed in his work to spare any atten- 
tion to this charming picture; and on he 
went, till all at once he caught sight of a 
long blackish-brown something twisting 
iteelf out from behind a tree rather larger 
than the rest, a little way ahead of him! 

Was it abigsnake ? No; better still— 
it was an elephant’s trunk ! 

As we have seen, the bold Englishman 
could be cool enough in the very midst of 
danger and excitement; but for once his 
natural love of sport and his British 
horror of being “crowed over” by a 
Frenchman drove him far beyond his 
usual caution. The moment his eye 
caught the waving proboscis he took a 
hasty aim just above it, and, heedless of 
his native guide's vehement gestures of 
warning, let fly. 

It was the unluckiest shot that Postle- 
thwaite had ever fired. The report was 
instantly answered by a terrific burst of 
sound—half scream and half roar—and a 
living mountain of resistless strength and 
blind animal fury came charging headlong 
down upon him. He had wounded an 
elephant-cub in the presence of its mother ! 
Vainly did the gallant Siamese try to 
save his imprudent master by firing at 
the monster in turn. The bullet told, but 
it did not check the furious beast for an 
instant; andthe next moment the brave 
forester himself was struck senseless to 
the earth by a flying splinter of bamboo 
two feet in length, snapped off like sealing- 
wax by the elephant’s headlong rush. 

There were few braver men living than 
Mr. Postlethwaite; but in this crisis he 
did what most people would have done in 
his place—he turned and ran for his life. 

And it was indeed for life that he was 


"At Peradeniya, in Ceylon, I saw not a few bamboos 
even taller than this—D. K. 


running; for he had more than once had 
terrible proof how little chance of mercy 
any man has when overtaken by an in- 
furiated elephant. 

On came the enraged mother, while her 
baby (a quaint little creature no higher 
than a dining-table, covered with short 
bristly hair), seemingly thinking itself 
bound to support its mamma in this 
emergency, came charging after her at 
its best speed, opening wide its tuskless 
mouth, and uttering a succession of shrill 
snorts and squeals. At any other time 
this queer spectacle would have made 
the Consul laugh heartily ; but just then 
he was in no mood to appreciate the joke. 
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And now came another fearful proof 
(if any proof were needed) of what was 
in store for him, should he be over- 
taken. 

The elephant dashed headlong against 
@ tree, with a crash like the collision of 
two express trains; and the stem, strong 
as it was, broke short off like a stick! 

In the height of its fury the monster 
hardly felt the pain of the shock; but so 
violent was the force of the collision that 
its rush was checked for an instant—very 
fortunately for Postlethwaite, who, tripping 
over a projecting root, had just gone 
sprawling on his face ! 

Ere he could rise again the elephant 
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dashed at him once more; and in anothe 
second he would have been trampled ou 
of human shape, when, just as all seeme: 
over, @ shot rang out from behind, an 
the terrible beast, uttering a hoars 
scream, came crashing to the earth like | 
falling tower. 

The Consul, rising slowly and dizzily t 
his feet, looked round, expecting to se 
St. Foix's face smiling at his mishap ; but 
instead of this, he saw a tall man ir 
Siamese dress, with a smoking rifle in hit 
hand, in whom he recognised, to hi 
unspeakable amazement, the banishec 
Prime Minister, Chao Phya Borommaha! 

(To be continued.) 
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M™ delightful picnics were got up 

within the next week, and the 
voyagers roamed almost everywhere over 
the island—everywhere coming to new 
scenes of beauty and grandeur. Bonnie 
bosky glens there were in dozens, the 
trees orchid-clad. The palms and ferns 
and wild roses were sights to see, and 
the resplendency of the trailing flowers 
were something to admire and marvel at. 
Rolling rivers, rippling rills gushing down 
the mountain-sides, foaming cataracts, 
terrible precipices among the mountains — 
called the Blue Hills—broad savannahs, 
rolling plains, treescape, seascape, cloud- 
scape. Why, to Sybil it was all like one 
delicious dream. 


But every time must have an end ; and 
80 when next wo board the brave ship 
Boreas, she is once more far away at 


sea. 

Neither Sybil nor Sidney, however, had 
yet finishec reading the letters they had 
received from home—that is, they hadn't 
read them yet for quite the twentieth 
time. 

“ How your poor father does miss you, 
darlings!” Mre. Lamont’s letter said more 
than once ; “ and how often he visits your 
haunts by the seashore and in the woods! 
And the humble though kindly neighbours 
have been constantly asking if there be 
any word from the young folks yet. 
Many a present of fish from the shore 
and vegetables from inland they bring us, 
‘all for sake o’ the young uns,’ they tell us; 

_ and we can't well refuse.” 

And so on and so forth. We all know 
what loving mothers’ letters are. Indeed, 
I think we never truly appreciate a 
mother, or know what a wondrous thing 
her love is, until we go to sea, or away 
from home somewhere. 

It is sweet to know when far away that 
we really are missed at home. Ever 
hear that old song that begins: 

“Do they miss me at home, do they miss me? 

It would be an assurance most dear 
To know that for me at this moment 
Some lov'd one were shedding tear"? 

Well, for my own part I could dispense 

with the tear; I cannot stand unmoved 
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the sight of tears in anyone. When a 
boy, if I may tell you, I had very much 
grief and trouble, and the consolation I 
got from my Bible was never-ending. 
Till this day I can remember with what 
chastened joy I used to read in the 
Revelation those words, “‘ And God Him- 
self shall wipe the tears’’ from every eye. 

The children, as Lamont of Lamont 
called Sidney and Sybil, had of course 
written home, and their letters were 
really big enough to form smal] pamph- 
jets. 

But how the old chief would rejoice 
when he received them! I°ll warrant, he 
would go and read portions of them to 
Sidney's friend George; and he would 
even go down to the beach, and, seated 
on a boat, delight the ears of the humble 
fisher-folks with his children’s stories of a 
far-off land. 


But now come on board the Boreas 
with me. 

‘ Alas! there is a change, and a sad one 
00. 

‘The Borcas is plague-stricken ! 

The good ship herself seems to know it. 
All the spirit appears to have gone out 
of her. To be sure, this is only sailor's 
imagination, and a sailor always likes to 
think of his craft as a living creature. 
But see, the Boreas lifts her head more 
slowly, and lets it fall as if in grief, and 
as ifshe hardly cared what came to pass. 

Not that the sky is not as bright, and 
the sea, far to the boundless horizon, as 
clear and blue; not that the clouds 
banked along in the east yonder are not 
as fleecy and white as ever; not that the 
sea-birds do not seem to shout and scream 
as merrily as of yore—but something is 
wrong, and the Boreas seems to know it. 

Fonzo was the first to fall ill. 

He had been several times on shore 
with Stefano, and had thus probably 
caught the terrible fever. 

It was Yellow Jack. But apparently it 
had come in one of its most malignant 
forms. 

Fonzo was very, very ill. 

Stefano was kind to him. It is needless 
almost to eay sc, And Sybil nureed him 


night and day. Bobstay remonstrated 
with her at last, for she was growing pale 
and worn, and he feared she might fall 
ill. She only smiled somewhat sadly, 
and went on doing what she considered 
her duty. 

But for her constant attentions Fonzo 
would have died. 

She was never far off with a cooling 
drink, when he murmured, “ Agua, Agua, 
dad me un poco vaso.” * 

Yet, better far, as it afterwards turned 
out, that Fonzo had died. 

But the man became convalescent, and 
was soon able to crawl around the fore- 
castle; though he shivered at times even 
in the bright sunshine. 

Meanwhile, several other hands were 
down, though the disease had not as yet 
come as far aft as the half-deck. 

Soon the whole fore part of the deck 
was turned into a canvas hospital, and in 
hammocks under the awning hung seven 
or eight sick or dying sailors. 

If ever man showed energy on board 
ship, that man was now Stefano. There 
was in the captain's cabin a large 
medicine-chest, and the quondam hermit 
appeared perfectly at home in mixing 
potion, pill, or draught. 

I must not forget to mention poor 
Ribbons. He, too, was active for a boy of 
his build and brain-power; for at best I 
fear Ribbons's intellect was what the 
Yankees would call only a one-horse sort 
of an affair. But Ribbons made the best 
of it, and was engaged nearly all day long 
brewing iced or cooling drinks. Those 
of the sick men who were sensible 
declared they would rather see Ribbons, 
glass in hand, than Stefano himeelf. 

But some poor fellows were never sen- 
sible from the moment they were struck 
down. The poison appeared to take com- 

lete possession of blood and brains, para- 
Tysing even the stomach, so that the usual 
symptoms were absent. The faces of 
these men would be painful to witness. 
It is hoped that, as a rule, they did not 
suffer much—they certainly did not suffer 
long, for they would be taken ill in the 
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morning and be dead and buried by 
sunset. 

They never ceased to rave, sometimes 
wildly, till death closed the scene. 

Not always wildly, though. They would 
talk about their homes, their children, or 
sweethearts, as if these were present; or 
they would babble about green fields or 
rippling rills that they wanted to drink 
from, if some one who was always 
pushing them away would only permit 
them. 

One poor fellow whom Sybil was nursing 
brought tears to the poor girl's eyes, for 
just half an hour before he died he sat half 
up in his hammock, and in a clear and 
mournful voice sang— 

“Oh, why left 1 my hame? 

Why did I cross the deep? 
Oh, why left I the land 

Where my forefathers sleep ? 
I sigh for Scotia's shore, 

‘And I gaze across the sea; 
But I canna get a blink 

O* my ain countrie.” 


But lo! one morning Jane, Mrs. Bob- 
stay’s maid, failed to put in an appear- 
ance behind her mistress's chair. Stefano 
came forth from the cabin looking serious. 

He went straight on deck. 

When Sidney went up after breakfast 
to keep watch, he found a screen berth on 
the quarter-deck, and a hammock that 
was soon to be occupied. 

Yes, and soon to be emptied again. 

For Jane died next morning. 

That same day Frank Spenccr was 
walking across the quarter-deck, when 
suddenly he .turned and shouted, “ Hi! 
you lubbers, lay aft here. Who placed 
these coils of ropes here, for a fellow to 
trip over. I will have things shipshape 
and right. Bear a hand and tidy up. Bear 
a hand, I say.” 

Sidney had rushed towards him. 

“Oh—h—h!” It was almost a scream. 
A greyness came across the poor fellow’s 
face, his lips were blue, his eyes like 
saffron. 

He staggered and fell into his friend's 
arms. 

He wasthe next tooccupy the hammock. 
And there he lay like a dead thing for 
many, many days. The negress Beeba 
and Sybil herself took it in turns or 
watches to nurse and tend him. 

One bright, beautiful forenoon Frank 
opened his still yellow and sadly sunken 
eyes. 

mn Where have I been for s0 many years?" 
he said. ‘“ What! You there, Sybil? Oh, 
my darling sister, how good you have been 
all these suffering years ! You said I might 
call you sister. Or was it a dream? 
Where is the captain? Captain Bobstay ! 
Captain Bobstay! take rifle and shoot 
those sharks! They shan't have me — 
they-—"" 

Sybil, with tears in her eyes, had placed 
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a cold wet handkerchief over his brow, 
and he had dozed off once more. 

But another hammock forward de- 
manded her attention. By this one Fonzo 
sat nursing the Boy Ribbons. 

He, too, was delirious. 

He sat half up in his hammock, and 
a happy smile illumed his face as Sybil 
approached. 

“ Miss Sybil! Miss Sybil!" he eried— 
‘oh, fairies are not so beautiful. But you 
will not let me die, will you, Miss Sybil ?” 

“No, poor boy, no.” 

“Call me ‘ poor boy’ again. Oh, your 
voice is more sweet than the birds that 
sing in the garden of Hool. Miss Sybil, 
do you know I have been ill for many 
years, and you havo nursed me all the 
time?” 

It was strange that every patient had 
that same erroneous notion of time. They 
all imagined they had been in suffering 
for years. This made it so much the 
worse. 

“ Miss Sybil, I have a little sister, and 
it is for her sake I want to live.” 

Sybil placed a hand upon his brow. 

His eyelids began to droop. 

He smiled. ‘The eyes closed. 

She kept her hand on his brow a little 
while longer, then, nodding kindly to Fonzo, 
stole away aft again. 

She came upon the Captain and Stefano 
talking low on the quarter-deck. 

Stefano turned to Sybil with a smile. 

“ We were speaking about you, dear,” 
ho said. “Our good Captain Bobstay, 
here, is afraid you may knock yourself up. 
TI have told him that activity is your very 
life, 50 long as you get enough sleep and 
support the system. Ah! we will get 
over all this yet.” 

Stefano was hopeful! Yet two more 
men that day were sewn in their ham- 
mocks and dropped over the bows. No 
wonder that gloom reigned fore and aft 
in this plague-stricken ship, or that the 
men that were still well walked almost 
on their tiptocs on deck and seldom spoke 
except in the lowest tones. None knew 
when his hour might come. 


Instead of going south and east towards 
the Caribee island where the hidden gold 
was supposed to be, Bobstay had con- 
cluded it would be far better to go 
northerly; so they passed the Bahamas, 
then bore east and north across the sea 
towards the lone Bermudas. 

The ship was already short-handed, and 
they must recruit ; though well the captain 
knew he would be unable to get so trust- 
worthy a crew again as those he had 
taken with him from England, every man 
of whom had sailed the northern seas 
with him for years. 

The slight change of climate due to 
“northing ” began now to tell for good 
on the health of the crew. The first rift 


in the cloud showed itself when not onl 
Frank Spencer, but Ribbons, were bot! 
able to craw] around the deck. 

Frank was still pale, nervous, and weak, 
and ho needed Sidney’s arm sorely enough 
to prevent him from falling. 

And sometimes Sybil would come and 
sit by his deck chair and quietly read. 

“Was I very ill?” he inquired one day. 

“Yes, very ill, Mr. Spencer.” 

“Oh, do call me ‘ Frank,’ Sybil. We 
have known each other so long now, and 
‘Mr.’ sounds so stand-off-ish.” 

“Well, Frank, we thought you were 
going to die.” 

“ Did I talk much nonsense ? ” 

There was a nervous thrill in his voice, 
and just a little heightening of colour in 
his face, as he spoke. 

Sybil laughed. She hadn’t laughed for 
many weeks before. 

“Sometimes you did say what I don't 
suppose you meant,” she said. 

“Give me an example.” 

“You took Beeba’s hand once 1n yours.” 

‘i The negress? Why, you don’t say 
so!" 

“Yes, Frank. And you asked her to 
fly with you to a foreign shore. Did you 
mean that ?” 

“ Oh, that was too absurd.” 

Nana interrupted this conversation by 
coming up and purring as she rubbed her 
head against Sybil's knee. Poor cheetah, 
she seemed inconsolable till now, and all 
the time Ribbons was ill she hardly ever 
left his hammock-side, even to play with 
Britain. 

Britain had stuck to Frank’s cot. 


The weather had altered considerably 
before the good ship Boreas made the 
Bermudas. It became sensibly colder, at 
least less hot ; it was winter now—stormy 
clouds frequently filled the air; heavy 
seas ran singing past; the ship rose and 
fell with something like her old pride and 
spirit ; but no’ actual gale blew, although 
now and then she took in water over the 
bows. 

At long last, one night Bobstay took 
Sybil by the hand and led her forward. 
Together they stood near the bowsprit. 
Away ahead, but sometimes hidden for a 
moment with a rising wave, was a bright 
clear light. 

“Ts it a ship?” 

“No, dear, that is the lighthouse, and 
to-morrow we will, I hope, be safe and 
sound in Bermuda.” 


The news that they were so near port 
acted like a charm among the convales- 
cents. Some began to sing and some 
grew hungry. 

Well, there had been no deaths now for 
three or four days. 

The plague was stayed. 

(To be continued.) 
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pe had borrowed a few tea- 
things—he was careful to point out 
to his mother that they were borrowed — 
and gone on tick for a few delicacies at 
the tuck-shop. There was no cricket that 
afternoon, so the whole time could be 
given to entertaining. Mrs. Baythorpe 
arrived in charge of the Misses Harman 
at about three o’clock. When they had 
been taken all round the school premises, 
and had admired the depth of the bath 
and the height of the chapel, they packed 
into No. 22 study and had tea. 

The girls were rather shy at first, but 
Mrs. Baythorpe was one of those bright 
women who make any meeting, from a 
tea to a railway journey, go off well. 
There was a great deal to laugh at in the 
meal itself. Ethel Harman said she 
thought condensed milk far better than 
new, and Edith Harman discovered a 
preference for sardinss with sweet bis- 
cuits. It was a tight fit in the study, and 
the boys had to stand all the time, Har- 
man attending to the spirit-lamp and 
kettle, which required constant replenish- 
ing, while Baythorpe made the tea, which 
his mother poured out, and handed round 
the eatables. 

What with the warmth of the burning 
methylated spirits, and the comical draw- 
backs of the whole situation, the ice was 
soon broken. Mrs. Baythorpe had said in 
the dining-hall that she thought school a 
very noisy place, but there was soon 
enough din in No. 22 study to drown 
any other sounds. An amusing incident 
occurred when Wagsby, the humourist of 
the fifth, suddenly opened the door, put his 
head in, and began in mincing imitation 
of Mr. Cawston coming late into his class- 
room, ‘ Now you fellows, Ican't have-——” 
and then suddenly grasped the situation 
and retreated with a confused murmur of 
“TI beg your pardon.” ‘Come in, Wag!” 
roared Baythorpe, and rushed out to bring 
him in as a guest. But Wagsby had 
hastened to an obscure place to smother 
his mortification, and resolve never to try 
and be funny again. He had thought, of 
course, that the noise in the room was 
being made by other fellows; and the 
whole party were enlivened by the 
incident ; but I believe Wagsby himself 
never recovered from the blow, and has 
been a trifle solemn ever since. 

The girls brushed the crumbs from 
their laps, and averred, with convincing 
sighs, that they had never had a jollier 
meal. They all wished themselves at 
St. Margaret's. They felt that girls were 
such useless and unattractive things. 

“Not at all,” said Mrs. Baythorpe; 
“they can make themselves very useful 
working nice things for their brothers’ 
studies.” At which excellent hint one 
of the girls resolved inwardly to finish a 
tea-cosy, another a pair of water-colour 
paintings, and a third instantancously 
designed a slipper-case. Mrs. Baythorpe 
herself afterwards sent a set of tea-things 
and a few hangings, which her practised 
ey told her would look well in the little 
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den. In fact, most of the time she was 
laughing and talking with the boys she 
was mentally taking a note of the dimen- 
sions of the study, with a view to curtains 
and other luxuries. 

Then they all went down to the station 
together, Baythorpe walking with two 
of the girls, while Mrs. Baythorpe, in 
the rear, cultivated the acquaintance of 
Harman and his youngest sister. She 
thought Harman a very nice-mannered 
and gentlemanly boy, but she complained 
afterwards that he was not so easy to 
draw out as some boys she knew. 

The fact is, poor Harman was rather, 
as the French say, distrait. For, a few 
yards ahead of them, he had caught sight 
of little Kirby, with a small bag in one 
hand and a hatbox in the other, walking 
slowly down to the station by the side of 
an oldish and grave-looking military man. 
He was going away, and Harman knew 
well enough that the little fellow was 
being expelled, when a manly word from 
himself might perhaps have saved him. 
Back to him came the remembrance of the 
last good resolution he had made; but over 
him there came, too, with relentless force, 
the dreadful consciousness that he had 
not the moral courage now to avow what 
he knew. So while Mrs. Baythorpe 
was chatting pleasantly to him, and try- 
ing to draw him about cricket, work, 
football—anything she thought he would 
be interested in—he was excusing him- 
self for his cowardice. He could not, 
he argued with himself, be so rude as to 
leave Mrs. Baythorpe and his sisters at 
the station to go and talk with a perfect 
stranger. And so, when the time came 
to say good-bye, Harman kissed his 
sisters and was confusedly going to kiss 
Mrs. Baythorpe too, and was standing 
half behind Baythorpe while his friend 
was taking leave in a frank, unconscious, 
boyish way. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE train moved slowly away, Mrs. 
Baythorpe waving a __parasol-handle 


while the girls were smiling good-byes. 
Mary began kissing her hand—to Harman, 
of course—but Ethel quickly restrained 
her from such an ungrown-up proceeding. 
Baythorpe took his friend’s arm, and 
they were just walking out of the station 
wtien Baythorpe stopped suddenly and 
sald : 

“Why, there's young Kirby on the 
opposite platform, and that's his governor 
with him, I fancy. Poor little chap, he’s 
got the sack, I suppose. Do you see, 
Gaffer?" 

“No, I didn’t notice,” said Harman, 
purposely not looking, and trying to go on. 

“ Hold ona bit,” said Baythorpe. “I’m 
going across to say good-bye to the little 
beggar. I suppose they're catching the 
next down train.” 

“It's getting late,” said Harman, looking 


hurriedly at his watch. “ Let's get 
back.” 

“Well, you go on, and I'll catch you 
up,” said Baythorpe. “Perhaps you're 
chary of being too chummy with a fellow 
who's expelled, but I’m rather sorry for 
that kid. Don’t you wait;"’ and he went 
over to the other side, whilst Harman 
slunk off to the school. 

“ Good-bye, Kirby,” said Baythorpe, 
holding his hand out. “I’m sorry you're 

ing.” 

Little Kirby put down the bag and 
hatbox, and put a limp little gloved hand 
into Baythorpe’s muscular paw. 

“You seem kindly disposed, sir, to my 
little boy,” said Colonel Kirby, coming 
forward. ‘“ Will you shake hands with 
me too?” 

He was a tall elderly soldier, with a 
white moustache and a rather melancholy 
face. He shook hands with a strong grip, 
and looked feelingly into Baythorpe's 
honest eyes. 

“May I ask your name?” he said. 

“My name’s Baythorpe, sir.” 

“Mine’s Kirby —this little fellow’s 
father. I haven’t seen him for eight 
years. I am very sorry to have to take him 
away from your school, sir. It's a good 
school. You're a prefect, I suppose ?” 

“Not yet, sir,” said Baythorpe. 

“You will be, soon, I hope,” said 
Colonel Kirby. “Seeing your school and 
your schoolfellows made me doubly dis- 
tressed that he has to go. You know 
about it, of course?" 

“We all know, more or less, sir, I’m 
afraid,” said Baythorpe. 

“Boys know more about each other 
than their masters, very often,” said the 


Colonel. “Do you know my little boy 
well?” 
“Not very. I’ve had to look after his 


side at cricket sometimes, and that’s how 
I generally came across him.” 

“I'm afraid I’m keeping you from your 
studies,” said the Colonel. 

“No, sir, there’s no need for me to be 
back for half-an-hour yet.” 

“Can you spare the time, then, to talk 
with me? I should take it as so kind of 
you if you would, Mr. Baythorpe. Roland, 
take those things into the waiting-room, 
and look after them.” 

Then this old Indian colonel paced up 
and down the platform and poured out 
his heart to the schoolboy. 

“Young as you are, Mr. Baythorpe, I 
am sure you will not be amused at my 
confidences. I am so terribly anxious 
about my son, my only child, yon know. 
Tell me, is he really bad, do you think ?"” 

“TI don’t know, sir. Fellows think him 
pretty bad, I know. They've been rather 
down on him. If you esk me, I think 
it’s very likely he hasn't had a fair 
chance.” 

“ T hope it may be so,” said the Colonel. 
“No, he’s not had chances—not the 
chances that you've had, very likely. 
You've been brought up at home, I dare- 
say. Well, sir, what could I do with my 


poor child? His mother died before he 
could know her, and I couldn't leave my 
work in India. I had to send him among 
strangers, and I sometimes think they 
were not bringing him up as a boy should 
be. But there, how can you be interested 
in my trouble ?” 

“I wish.I could do anything,” said 
Baythorpe. 

“TI believe you are a kind-hearted 
young fellow, sir,” said the Colonel, ‘ and 
will forgive my questioning you. Your 
headmaster tells me that he has given 
the boy every chance, but—I grieve to 
think it can be true—that he has a hope- 
lessly bad disposition. No moral prin- 
ciple, he says. Sir, he may be right, but 
if there are any laws of heredity—his 
mother—I cannot believe him destitute 
of some natural goodness to guide him, 
if he were encouraged to rely upon it. In 
this last—I cannot call it escapade—he 
seems, the Doctor says, to have proved 
himself possessed of a morbid craving 
for inflicting cruelty. Is it possible?” 

“TI don't know what to think,” said 


Baythorpe. ‘I never heard fully what it 
was he owned up to. Won't he tell 
you?” 


“That’s the worst of it,” said tho 
Colonel. “ How can I expect him to 
have any filial instincts towards me? I 
fear they are hopelessly crushed. All day 
he has been absolutely indifferent to 
me, submissive and amenable enough, but 
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absolutely without confidence. Would he 
show any confidence in you, do you 
think? Let us give him a chance, and 
see. My dear young sir, you don't know 
how it pains me that he should leave 
your school so. Think what a cloud it 
will be over his whole life. Come and see 
him in the waiting-room, and help me if 
you can to his confidence.” 

They went into the waiting-room to- 
gether. 

“Here, Roland,’’ said the Colonel as 
they sat down, “come and say good-bye 
once again to the last of your school- 
fellows, and thank him for his kindness to 
you; for he has been kind to you, hasn't 
he?” 

Little Kirby came mutely forward, his 
scared, shifty eyes wide open, and held 
out a limp hand again. 

“ Good-bye again, youngster,” said Bay- 
thorpe. “Don't forget how to play yorkers, 
old chap, will you?” 

“ Are you sorry to leave St. Margaret's, 
Roland ?" asked the Colonel. 

Thero was a little pause. Little 
Kirby's eyes were filling with tears, as 
they had filled a hundred times before. 
But this time it was kind sympathy, and 
not sternness, that was bringing them 
welling up. All at once he burst out 
piteonsly— 

“TI didn’t kill ve cygnet, Bayforpe; 
I didn’t kill ve cygnet,” and clutched at 
the lappels of Baythorpe’s coat; and 

(To be continued.) 
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Baythorpe, nothing loth, took him in his 
arms. 

“ Poor little fellow,” said Baythorpe. 
“Then you're being sent away for no- 
thing. But it’s your own fault. Why did 
you say you did?” 

“Vey made me; vey said if I didn’t 
confess, vey wouldn’t get ve holiday, and 
ven vey'd pay me out. So I confessed. 
I fought I'd get expelled for it, and I 
wanted to be expelled, and so I confessed ;"" 
and poor little Kirby cried as if his heart 
would break. The salt tears went drip- 
ping down the smart first-eleven blazer 
Baythorpe had put on in honour of the 
visitors. Out came a great silk handker- 
chief from the Colonel's pocket, which he 
applied to the eyes of his little weakling 
son. ‘Come, Rowley boy,’’ he said, 
“come to me;”’ and little Kirby stood 
between his father’s knees, sobbing out 
years of misunderstood neglected child- 
hood on his father’s shoulder. 

“But you know you shouldn't want to 
be expelled from school,” he said, his own 
eyes not very dry, and his voice not very 
stern. 

“T don’t want to, now,” said little 
Kirby ; “ I want to be vere always, except 
in ve holidays.” 

And then the train was heard coming 
up, and father and son rose to go. Bay- 
thorpe made a very burried farewell, and 
potted away to escape the Colonel's grati- 
tude. 
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camp fire was blazing mersily; we fed it 
constantly from a heap of dry pine-knots, 
full of resin, which we had collected; their 
brilliant flames lit up the trunks of the 
hoary old hemlocks and cedars which sur- 
rounded us. ‘The layer of brush and foliage 
we had spread before it under the shelter of 
a big dry log, made a cosy couch for us to 
recline on. There were no mosquitoes ; the 
horses were fed; supper was over; Simon 
had lit his pipe. Stretching himself out, he 
began talking about his leg and the pain it 
caused him ; then by degrees he got to telling 
us the history of his life and his misfor- 
tunes. 

This man must have been about fifty then. 
He was, as we considered, a typical hunter. 
We had read of “ Leather Stocking,” “ Path- 
finder,” with other heroes of renown, and we 
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PART I1.—“ SIMON CUMMINS’S LAME LEG.’” 


thought Simon was very like them ; only we 
knew that Fenimore Cooper never mentioned 
that his friends got ungry easily, hard on 
their companions, acted meanly, or were 
ever other than angels in moccasins ; and we 
knew that our companion could be and do 
all these, whilst at times he was very 
“mean.” However, he was all right now— 
miost genial and communicative. 

“Ay,” he began, in the unmistakable 
language of the United States—“ Ay, it was 
way down in Old Kintucky whar this thing 
happened to me, boys. Father was a black- 
smith ; he ’n mother, brother Mat, ’n me lived 
to Daly’s cross roads, way back near the 
Cumberland river. Father worn’t makin’ 
no pile thar—nossir. Still, we’d a comfort- 
able home enough. Mat—he was great on 
readin’ 'n studyin’; but me—I guess that 
my ritle was my greatest friend sence I was 
strong enough to carry her. I was some, 
too, on trappin’ ’n pisonin’, like you two uns 
is, Father—he was a church member, ’n he 
was always a talkin’ to us about religion, ’n 
he was awful down on what he called cruelty. 
Many 'n many a rowin’ I got from him, when 
I was a young un, about it—’n when I got 
older, too, but then I was hardened some. 
Mebbe he said too much, mebbe he kinder 
tired me with his everlastin’ preachin’, 'spe- 
cially about my cruelty. He had a particlar 
down on steel traps—you know ’em well, ’n 
use ’em. When he knowed I had any sot, 


he gave me no peace—mornin’s, turnin me 
out by daylight to go look to them, sayin, 
« Just think o’ the sufferin’ of any poor beast 
that may be fixed in their dreadful jaws.’ 

“When I was but a boy, I growled, but 
hed to go; when I got to be a man, I used to 
argy with him, declarin’ that I knew them 
wild critters didn’t feel no pain as we did— 
that, anyhow, in winter they soon got froze 
stiff ; ’n I made light of it. These onendin’ 
argiments made home unhappy. I could do 
nothin’ but hunt ’n trap—it was pretty much 
all I knowed about, anyway. We had no 
land. Of course, I could have got work in 
plenty amongst the neighbours, but—— 
Wal, boys, I'll own up—I didn’t care for it. 
More ’n that, for years, in the woods ’n 
mount’ns I guess I had made better wages 
with my rifle ’n my traps than most folks 
tharabouts. 

“‘ My mother was continually atme about my 
want of ambition, for you see I never showed 
I wanted any other kind o’ life. Brother Mat 
had got on firstrate. When he gave up 
school, he went to Lexington; worked for 
some one days; nights, he attended other 
schools ’n colleges, ’n before he was twenty- 
five he was a reg'lar professor—I dunno 
what of; but any way, he was doin’ well, 
married, had a fine house in the city; ’n of 
course, nat’rally, my mother was always a 
holdin’ him up to me. Mat sent word more 
’n onct that if I'd give up this yere bush 
? 
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whackin’, as he called it, ’n come to him, 
he’d put me in the way of arnin’ a livin’ ’n 
bymeby doin’ firstrate, ’n mother she was 
always a pesterin’ at me to do it. 

“Father he said little, but in his prayin’ 
night ’n mornin’ I heard him a sayin’ things 
which showed what he thought ’n wished. 
Wal, boys, I guess I was a bad un. I 
wouldn’t give in, anyway. The idee of goin’ 
to live in a city, of never bein’ able to wander 
about the woods—wal, it warn’t my style, 'n 
I wouldn’t agree to no change. I warn’t dis- 
sipated any—I didn’t drink nor nothin’. 
Folks said I was lazy. Wal, I reckon I 
walked more ’n most of ’em, ’n did plenty of 
that sort of thing; but I hated what they called 
stiddy work, ’n I calc’late that as I got older 
I got more ’n more hardened ’n sot. I used 
to argy more ’n more with father, too; ’n 
T’'d jecr at him considerable when he was 
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they ain’t half smart, ’n I felt certain he’d 
stumble into it, ’n I reckoned it would be fine 
to tote some b’ar meat into the city—a good 
pelt, ’n some of the grease for Mat's wife to 
share amongst her friends. You see I had 
real good intentions them times. 

“Thad a terrible powerful b’ar trap. The 
only thing I could do in the way of work was 
in father’s forge, ’n I made that trap myself, 
right there, when he was away somewheres, 
’n it just was a terror of a trap! So, two 
evenin’s before we were to start for Lexington, 
I went off with it, without lettin’ on to no 
one, ’n got to the place, found just the 
spot whar I knowed the critter must pass, ’n 
thar I started to set it. The thing was so 
powerful strong that it needed a lever to do 
it. I found a pole, put one end of it undera 
root, the spring of the trap under the lever, ’n 
started to heave down. I proposed to stand 


happened to me flashed across my mind, ’n I 
asked myself, what was I to do? 

“T was in awful agony now—you bet! I 
sot up ’s well ’sI could, reached down—my ! 
it was terrible, for my leg was all swelled up 
’n my foot in the trap seemed dead, ’n almost 
every breath I took sent shoots of fire through 
me. Nat’rally I tried to press the spring 
down to release my leg—I might as-well have 
started to uproot that pine there with my 
teeth. The lever had got jerked away, ’n there 
was nary nother near hand. Then I under- 
took to get up ’n drag the trap with me for a 
piece till I could get hold er somethin’ or 
other to help me; but, boys, I had already 
chained the trap! I could not move one yard, 
even if I had been in other ways fit!—’n the 
pain! oh, I daren’t now even think of it. 

“ I shouted, I yelled—what was the use ? I 
knew there could not be a human bein’ with- 


“*What in the name of Christopher Columbus air you doin’ there ?’”” 


into me about my cruelty, ’specially if I left 
my traps untended ’n he knew it; ’n he said, 
more ’n onct, as he expected some day I'd 
get a lesson as ’d teach me a heap. 

“One winter Mat ’n his wife ’n babies ‘d 
come to stay awhile in the old hcm>. They 
was at me day 'n night to go back with them 
to Lexington for awhile anyhow, just to see 
how I'd like it, ’n so on. 'N finally I agreed 
to go, not willin’ly, not by no means, but 
just to sorter pleas’em. ‘’N now here comes 
the p’int of this ycre story, boys. 

“Tt was early in January ; the usual thaw 
was just about due—thar were signs of it 
a-comin’. I knowed whar a b’ar was a-win- 
tevin’, way back in the woods five mile or so 
from our place. I knowed well that if I 
cot my biy b’ar trap in his tracks I'd get 
him, sure, ’cause when these critters wake 

up for a spell duiing their winter lay-up 


on this yere lever when it was hove down, 
whilst I fixed the thing. Now, boys—whether 
the pole was frosted, or the root, or the spring, 
I can’t say, only this I do know—it slipped— 
I stumbled, sot this yere foot of mine on 
to the plate of the trap, 'n I was caught! 
Ay, boys—caught right here, six inches 
above my ankle ! : 

“ Fell 2—pain ?—Why cert'nly! I keeled 
right over to onct; but the pain worn't so 
terrible the first minute or so. I guess that 
what took me down most at the very first go 
off was that I was ‘caught ’—that’s what 
struck me. I don’t mean ter say that it was 
not painful, mind yer, ’n mighty soon a queer 
feelin’ crawled over me ; I don’t knowrightly 
as I can tell you what I felt. I-was hot ’n 
all of a sweat in a second or two, ‘n then.I 
«surppose I fainted, ’n when I come to it was 
night! Then the horrible consarn that had 


in five miles of me! Then, I guess, I wan- 
dered in my mind some. I reckoned I wasa 
b’ar myself, and thought how little the folks 
knew, who set this yere trap, what they made 
me suffer. I saw myself a fox, a wolf, a 
beaver, and an otter, I mind right well. It 
seemed to me that I was a-sufferin’ all the 
horrors which the critters I had trapped had 
been made by meto suffer. ’N then I thought 
that the whole crowd of ’em were heaped 
on me, a-complainin’ to me, a-showin’ me 
their legs ’n wounds—my, it was awinl4 = 'N 
then, worse ’n all—then J saw my father, as 
plainas day, #-paintin‘ oul to, me ‘them saf- 
ferin’ critters, 'n a-sayin’ with his kind er 
serious voice; ‘Simén, my’ son, what hev I 
told you ?’—’n then I recken I swooned off 
again.” fs ‘ 

“ Fortanately —providentially, father would 
haversaid, ’n I say so now myself—the thaw I 


knowed was comin’, came whilst I lay there 
swoonded, or of course I’d have froze to 
death. It was daybreak when I roused up 
the second time, ’n rainin’, ’n the rain froze 
as it fell ’n sheeted everything with ice—the 
trap, my wounded leg, ’n me; but I did not 
feel the cold so almighty bad. I was ina 
ragin’ fever, I reckon, ’n 1 couldn’t move nor 
think much—in fact, I was, as you may say, 
off ’n my head! The pain had gone from 
my leg—it was all over me, yessir ! 

“Why didn’t I fire off my gun? you ask. 
Wal, you know the noise a rifle makes 
ain't of much account, ’n I only had a 
couple of charges of powder anyway. At 
first go off I thought of this, but reckoned 
Id try first to loose myself somehow; ’n then 
T fell into that sort ’er sleepy, dreamy state, 
’n finally got to not care much about any- 
thin’. I don’t mind me of feeling awful 
cold, or hungry—only the stiddy agony which 
had crept all over me. I guess that another 
night would have finished me. Onct I 
thought I’d cut my leg off with my bowie, as 
I'd knowed many a beast do with its teeth 
when it had got caught in my trap. Onct I 
thought of shooting myself—yessir; but, 
thanks be, I hadn’t pluck enough to do a 
stroke—nothin’ but to lay there a-ramblin’! 

“Wal, it was gettin’ towards sundown— 
I mind a glint of red came through the trees, 
a-shinin’ on their icy coverin’s—when I heerd 
some one 8 trampin’ through the snow. I 
roused up ’n gave # sorter groan; 'n the 
first thing I see was a feller a-standin’ about 
ten yards off, with his rifle at the shoot, a- 
starin’ at me. I gave another groan, ’n he 
dropped his gun 'n stared right at me! 
‘Why, blame me!’ says he, ‘if it ain’t that 
feller Cummins! What in the name of 
Christopher Columbus air you doin’ there?’ 
Wal, I couldn’t speak none, I could only 
groan. Of course, he pretty soon made out 
what was wrong, ’n he got a handspike ’n 
hove down the trap, ’n took it off my leg. 

“TI guess I must have been clean off my 
head, for I don’t mind much about it; in 
fact, what I’m a tellin’ now is what he told 
me afterwards. He was a coon named Tom 
Switzer—a drunken cuss that I’d always kept 
clear of. It seems that he too knew about 
this yer b’ar which was a-layin’ up, ’n he'd 
come to hev a look; ’n that’s what brought 
him there, as father said, ’n I say now, 
providentially. He hada kind of a shanty 
# mile or so farther back still, in them 
woods; ’n it came out as his idee was to get 
me thar. He told me that I lay like a log, 
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Papet, 


that he cut some cedar-brush with his bowie 
’n rolled me on to it, ’n lit a fire ’n put some 
brush around me, ’n then started to his 
place, ’n brought a toboggan he had, ’n an 
Injun boy as lived with him, ’n between ’em 
they snaked me in! It was in the night, 
you mind—a dark, wet one too ; ’n when they 
got me thar, what was to be done? Wal, 
sirs, this yere Injun bey’s mother, a squaw, 
of course, was at their wigwam down beside 
a beaver medder, still a mile or so farther in 
them woods, ’n actually if that Injun boy 
didn’t go right off, night ’n all, ’n fetch her 
along. She doctored me firstrate. So ’s, 
when I come to finally, there I was a-lyin’ in 
Tom’s bed, ’n all three on ‘em a waitin’ on 
me. Pain ?—of course, any amount of it— 
but this yere squaw, she knowed a lot of 
roots, ’n she declared I’d do all right. 

“ Tom Switzer, he was all for goin’ right 
off, 'n fetchin’ father, but I wouldn’t agree 
to that—for two days I guess. Fact is, I 
was some ashamed, ’n not altogether right 
in my head yet. But they did send off that 
boy the third day, ’n so before: night there 
arrove my old father! 

“Wal, now, he didn’t say much—not one 
word of blame, or anger; he just sorrowed 
an’ grieved over me as if I’d bin the most 
angelic chile a man could hev!—it was 
amazin’—-’n he kept there with me, sleepin’ 
in that shanty, ’n a-watchin’ over me like a 
—like a father. I can’t say no fairer than 
that, eh, boys? 

“They sent that Injun boy in ’n got as 
much brought out from home as he could 
haul on that toboggan, with things my 
mother cooked for me, ’n there we was for 
more’n two weeks! You see there worn’t 
no road, nor no way of gittin’ a horse through 
them woods; a feller must either walk or be 
packed—that is carried, or mebbe hauled in a 
sled. Soin the end they made a start with 
me, hauled me a piece on this sled, or to- 
boggan ; then they got to carryin’ me, sled ’n 
all, on poles, four on ’em—for father had gota 
neighbour or two to come out ’n lend a hand 

‘n so at long last they got me to home; ’n 
there I lay for months, ’n my leg never did 
get right well. I used to creep around in the 
woods a bit, and do a few chores, but I never 
amounted to much, anyway; ’n then mother 
up 'n died; then father, he gave up his trade 
’n went to Lexington to live near Mat ’n his 
folks. I went too; but there! Icouldn’t stand 
no city ways. The doctors there fixed my leg 


a bit, so 's I could stump around pretty fair; 
’n then after a bit father died, ’n I yot a few 
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dollars from Mat, ’n I took to the woods again, 
’n finally come along to these yere parts—’n 
here I be!” 

“And where is Mat? Is he still alive?” 
asked Charlie. 

“* Oh, yes ; you bet he is,” Simon answered ; 
“n he does a bit for me when I get real 
dead broke. If you folks hadn’t a-helped 
me right now, I should have wrote to him, 
’n he’d a sent me money—yes, sir, he’s all 
there; but I guess, you understand, I don’t 
reckon to be no burden on Mat, nossir. 
Sakes alive ! I’m not mean enough to live on 
him. He'd like to have me come ’n be with 
him ; says I’m his only brother !—’m—I'm 
a daisy! I'd be fine company for his city 
friends—an orn’arary cuss, a crank, like me! 
No, I guess Ill live on as I’m doin’. Some- 
times I have a streak of luck. I reckoned on 
a hundred dollars cl’ar out er them wolves 
‘’n that b’ar you two fellers got last winter 
instead of me. I felt it bad at the time- I 
was riled ; but I don’t bear no malice—no, 
you uns didn’t do nothin’ unfair. Now, boys, 
let’s turn in to these yere buffaloes ; you bet 
we've got to work pretty smart among them 
noisy birds to-morrow.” 

But before we went to sleep we made him 
answer a number of questions. We made 
out that, when his people missed him, the 
night before his brother and his wife were 
to return to their home, they supposed that 
he had, at the last moment, regretted his 
promise to go with them, and had, in fact, 
run away and hidden, so they were not very 
anxious, merely were annoyed at his foolish- 
ness ; but, asafter two or three days they heard 
nothing, they became anxious; yet only when 
that Indian boy brought intelligence of the 
accident were they really distressed. 

The last words Simon Cummins said to 
us that night were: “Boys, steel traps is 
awful—I guess I know it. You may have 
heard that I never use ’em now. No, sir. 
If you do—’n I know you do—all I can say 
is this yere: look to ’em reg’lar. Don’t let 
the poor critters suffer more’n you can help. 
Deadfalls is surer, more deadlier, ’n a heap 
more merciful.”’ 

I rather think this advice of Simon’s may 
be useful here, even here in Britain. ‘* Boys— 
British boys—you who use traps and gins 
and nets and any such contrivances, tend 
them well—look to ’em reg’lar.’ Think 
what the poor animals must suffer, be as 
careful as you may! Remember Simon 
Cummins’s leg.” 

{THE END] 


tern was drawing toa close at Bolsover 
House School, and, as is usually the cuse 

at such times, the boys grew more and more 
excited as the day for breaking up approached. 
The masters had no little difficulty in quelling 
the disturbances that broke out niyhtly in the 
dormitories ; and in spite of the punishments 
inflicted on the mischief-makers matters grew 
nobetter. The usual tricks common amongst 
all boys in boarding schouls were played on 
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one another more frequently than ever. 
Pieces of string were tied across the passages 
at night, over which the unwary tripped, only 
to be unmercifully belaboured with slippers, 
towels, and pillows, by those on the look-out 
for the victimsof such tricks, Apple-pie beds 
were plentiful, and many and strange were 
the articles found beneath the sheets of some 
of the beds when their occupants lay down 
to rest. Sponges filled with water were 
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placed on the tops of doors left slightly 
open, ready to fall on the heads of intruders, 
to their great discomfort. 

The last night but one of the term the 
occupants of No. 3 dormitory had invaded 
No. 4, and engaged in a desperate combat 
with their neighbours. Two or three were 
to be seen, with blood streaming from their 
noses, whirling round their pillows mightily, 
and bringing them down with a terrific thud 
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upon the heads of their luckless foes, while 
ll were busily engaged in distributing hard 
knocks and bruises freely on everyone who 
came in their way. 

In the midst of the uproar, the door at the 
bottom of the stairs was heard to creak by 
one of the boys stationed on the look-out for 
the appearance of the master on duty, should 
he chance to hear the row, and come to make 
inquiries about it. The ory of “ Cave!" was 
raised, and off scuttled the invaders, dragging 
their pillows behind them. All would prob- 
ably have been well, but for one unfortunate 
individual, who, as a parting shot, hurled his 
slipper at the retreating foe. The slipper 
missed its mark, and flew over the banisters 
at the bottem of the passage, alighting on the 
head of the master ascending. 

Snatching up the slipper, the master rushed 
up, hoping tocatch the offender. But noone 
was to be seen, and on entering the dormi- 
tories he found everyone apparently fast 
asleep. Happening to look at the slipper, 
he discovered the owner's name therein. Ac- 
cordingly, he proceeded to No. 4. ‘' Johnson,” 
said he, “ this is your property, I believe.” 

“Yes, sir,’ replied Johnson, sitting up 
immediately in the bed. 

“ Was it you who threw it over the stairs 
just now?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Why did you do it?” 

Johnson made no reply. 

“Oh, I see, you have been up to one 
of your pranks again,” said the master. 
“ Well, come to me to-morrow morning, and 
I will see whether I cannot find you some- 
thing better to do than to throw slippers 
about.” 

The master then turned out the gas and 
departed, and for the remainder of that night 
there was peace. 

During the day following, Watkins, James, 
and a few more of the leading spirits of Nos. 
2 and 8 dormitories arranged a cricket-match 
to take place that night in No. 3, which was 
the largest of the four rooms, and so the more 
suitable for the encounter. The affair soon 
became known to all the school, and for the 
rest of the day the boys were in an unusual 
state of suppressed excitement. 

Night came at last, and the boys went to 
their rooms, but not to bed. Hastily un- 
dressing, they donned their nightshirts and 
made their way to No.3. Here they found 
that all the preparations had been made for 
the coming contest. A thick stick had been 
procured to serve the place of a bat, and a 
ball had been easily made by. rolling up 
tightly a couple of handkerchiefs and tying 
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them together with string. The fireplace at 
one end of the room was to be the wicket, 
and a line had been chalked on the floor 
about ten paces distant, at which the bowler 
was to stand. The runs were to be obtained 
by running from the fireplace to this mark 
and back. Five players were chosen from 
each dormitory, and wher all was ready, and 
No. 2 had won the toss, they decided to bat 
first. The others took their stand between 
the beds, while the rest of the boys stowed 
themselves away on the beds and in the 
corners of the room. 

“Well, there is no denying we shall all get 
the stick to night,” remarked Jones to the 
other players, as he took up that article. 

“Oh, shut up, Jones!” said Thompson ; 
“go in, and be bold.” 

“Not if I know it,”’ replied Jones. 

“T see, then, you hanker chiefly for a 
different fate,” said the bowler, taking his 
place at the mark. 

“Oh, stow that!" “ Shut up, youass!” 
and “Play up!” were the remarks called 
forth by this last sally, and the game began. 

The game was very quiet at first, but, as 
one by one the players for No. 2 were dis- 
missed it gradually became more noisy. 
There was no lack of fun; occasionally some 
of the occupants of the beds in their eager- 
ness to avoid the flying ball would topple 
over on the floor. Now and again the ball 
went under the beds, under which the scouts 
dived after it, upsetting those seated on 
them, causing them to measure their length 
on the floor, when, for 8 moment or two, a 
scene of confused and struggling bare legs and 
waving arms presented itself to the onlookers, 

As the game proceeded, shouts of applause 
were heard more frequently. 

“Well played, Tommy!” shouted the 
boys, as Smith sent the ball under a bed at 
the farther end of the room, scoring two while 
one of the fielders wriggled under the bed 
to get it. 

“Bravo, Watkins! well bowled!” as the 
next moment the ball found its way into 
Smith's wicket. 

“Tubby,”’ as Tomkins was called from his 
resemblance to asmall barrel stuck on a pair 
of very short legs, went in next, only to send 
the ball into the hands of one of the fielders, 
who caught it, and “Tubby” had to retire 
amidst shouts of “ Well caught, Jimmy!” 

The rest of No. 2 were soon out for the 
score of thirteen runs, and then No. 3 pro- 
ceeded to take their innings. 

Watkins went in first, struck out wildly at 
his first ball, missed it, and had to make way 
for Thompson, who then went in and made a 


few runs. One ball was sent whizzing among 
the contents of a washstand, knocking over 
a water-bottle, but luckily doing no harm 
beyond spilling a drop of water. The next 
two batsmen ran the score up to eleven, and 
then the last player went in. 

The excitement was intense as h2 began 
to play. The first ball went into the farther 
corner of the room amongst a group of boys, 
and one more run was scored. 

But the match was fated never to be ended. 
The next ball went flying past Jones, who, 
reaching over a bed to catch it, slipped, and 
fell into the midst of itsoccupants. Astruggle 
followed. Jones, in getting up, happened to 
hit Johnson, a rather hasty-tempered boy, 
with his elbow, and Johnson retaliated by 
tripping him up. Quickly jumping up, 
Jones seized a pillow and be; whacking 
Johnson, who, getting hold of another pillow, 
did the same in return; and in a moment 
others joined in the fight, and pillows were 
whirling about in all directions. 

In the midst of this confusion a voice was 
heard from the lower end of the room by the 
door. It proceeded from Mr. Franklin, the 
senior master, who had entered the room un- 
observed some minutes before, and had been 
watching the proceedings with much amuse- 
ment. 

“Come, boys, this will never do; stop at 
once,” he cried, and a dead silence ensued. 

“ Now, Watkins,” continued he to the head 
boy of No. 3, “ will you be good enough to 
explain the meaning of this?’’ 

After a moment's silence, Watkins told him 
all about the cricket match and the disorderly 
scene just witnessed, adding, ‘I hope you 
will not be angry, sir. You see, it is the last 
night of the term, and we only wanted to 
have a little fun just to wind up with, and 
the pillow-fight was quite accidental.” 

The master glanced round at the group oi 
anxious faces before him. 

“Well,” began he, only to be interrupted 
by cries of “ Do please, sir, let us off!” ‘It's 
the last night, you know, sir!""—but when he 
held up his hand, they all became silent. 

“That is no excuse,’ he remarked to the 
last speaker. ‘* Well, boys, I suppose I must 
not be hard on you, and as I see you have 
done no mischief I will say no more about it ; 
but you must go to bed at once, and promise 
me to make no more noise.” 

“Thank you, sir!’ “We won't!” 
“Come along, you chaps, let’s go to bed!" 
were the replies he received; and with a 
cheerful “ Good night, sir! ” off they trooped, 
deleted to have got out of their scrape 
so well, 


HOW WE RESCUED A SLAVE AT TANJIER. 


HARDLY like to tell you about it, because I 
am afraid you will think it all nonsense. 
But it isn’t; and when you hear the whole 
story perhaps you will see that it is not sv 
unlikely as you may think. So I will just 
write down exactly how we did it, without 
trying to make it into a tale, or putting in 
any palaver. Our neighbour, Captain Grey, 
is a great friend of father's, and awfully kind 
to me; and he has a little steam launch. It 
is quite a little thing, manned by two sailors 
and an engineer, but he makes regular long 
trips in it all by himself. 
So one day when he was showing it to me 
I said to him, “I wonder you always go 
alone, Captain Grey—it must be so dull with- 
out anyone to talk to.” He laughed and an- 
swered: 
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“Well, I've asked one or two fellows if 
they’d care to come with me, but they don’t 
seem to fancy it. You see, one has to rough 
it in a little cockleshell like this.” So I 
said—just in fun, you know: 

“You should ask me; I’d come like a shot.” 

“ Would you?” he replied, and he seemed 
rather pleased. He said nothing more at the 
time, but next day he called on mother, and 
gave me ao regular formal invitation to go 
with him for a trip in the Mediterranean in 
the summer holidays. 

Mother didn’t much like the idea; she 
said she was afraid to trust me to Captain 
Grey, because he was so ‘eccentric.’ She 
didn’t say that when he was here, of course, 
at eiherwards, when she talked it over with 
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But I was perfectly wild to go, and as 
father said he didn’t see what harm was 
likely to come to me, between us we per- 
suaded her, and it was all arranged. 

I won't tell you anything about the voyage, 
because I want to come to the Tanjier part; 
besides, there is nothing much to tell. It 
wasn’t till we arrived at Tanjier that I saw 
anything worth noting. 

But that really was odd: it was utterly 
uncivilised, you know—not a bit like anything 
in Europe. As soon as we landed we were 
surrounded by a great horde of Arabs, yelling 
and gestioulating, and trying to seize our 
bags. But Captain Grey shouted out “ Calpe 
Hotel,” and an old fellow in a turban, with 
a great long beard, who looked more like a 
robber than an hotel servant, pushed and 


kicked his way through the crowd, caught 
hold of our bags, and tossed them to two 
little mites of boys, and then loaded himself 
with our sticks and umbrellas. Captain 
Grey says that’s always the way they do 
things in the East ; they leave all the heavy 
work to the women and children ! 

Then we went in through a great city gate, 
that they call the Bab-el-Marsa or Gate of 
the Sea. In the gateway were some more 
old fellows with turbans and long beards. 
But these looked quite grand, and were 
dressed in gorgeous flowing silk robes. They 
were the Sultan of Morocco’s Custom-house 
officers I found, and they sit there all day 
to examine everything brought into the city. 
But they scarcely glanced at our bags; so we 
just passed through the gate, and down one 
or two of the narrowest, dirtiest little back 
lanes you can imagine, and presently we ar- 
rived at our hotel. After having some lunch 
there, we strolled out to explore the town. 
Oh, I wish you could see it! It is the most ex- 
traordinary town you can imagine—a regular 
jolly, savage kind of place, like some of those 
you read of in the * B.O.P.,” where you can 
fancy a fellow meeting with all kinds of 
perils and adventures. 

Thad brought my camera with me, and I 
was glad I had, for I kept on taking views 
ery minute. Firat we strolled up the 
main street to the Bab-el-Sok or Market 
Gate. It is very narrow and rather steep; 
the shops in it are just little open-air stalls, 
and the proprietors sit cross-legged on a 
level with the counter, in the middle of the 
things they have to sell. 

On the other side of the Bab-el-Sok is the 
slave market, which isn’t really a market 
at all, but only a wide open space covered 
with sand and gravel, like a boys’ play- 
zround, 

As it was not market day, there was no- 
thing there butawarms of donkeys and camels, 
sowe didn’t stop there long, but, skirting the 
walls on the right, we came back into the 
tity by another gate, and then just pottered 
ibout all the afternoon. We watched the 
sakers baking their flat round cakes of 
oread ; we entered an Arab school, where some 
‘wo dozen dark-eyed, intelligent little urchins 
vere squatted on mats round an old bearded 
ind turbaned professor, all apparently 
alking at once. Then we came round by 
‘he prison, and looked at the wretched 
‘agged creatures inside—some chained to 
he walls, some sleeping on heaps of dirty 
straw, but most of them pressing round the 
aeavily barred window, on the look-out for 
‘he small coins and broken victuals which 
seople throw in to them—just like you do to 
‘he beasts in the Zoo! 

At last, sated with sight-seeing, we came 
yack to the Bab-el-Sok. “Well, I think 
¥e've about seen everything now,” I said, 
‘except the slaves. It is a pity it isn’t a 
market day—I should like to see a real 
live slave.”? 

“That is not difficult, Sejior,” answered a 
voice at my side. “I am a slave for one, 
and so are most of the boys in the bazaars 
here.” And, looking round, I saw an Arab 
toy of about my own age, looking at me 
‘eproachfully with his funny great dark 
velvety eyes. 

“Are you ao slave?” I stammered ia 
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amazement. run 
away?” 

“It is not so easy, Sefior,’? he answered. 
“ My master never lets me out of his sight. 
He is the proprietor of the café in the Bab-el- 
Oued ; and I am very useful to him, for I have 
been taught to speak English and Spanish, 
and so I can interpret for the foreigners who 
often come here from Gibraltar and Spain.’ 

I never felt so astonished in my life. Of 
course I knew there were slaves in Tanjier, 
and all over Morocco, but I had always 
thought of them as savages. But this boy 
was quite a nice-looking fellow, and posi- 
tively spoke English ! 

Just then an evil-looking, wrinkled old 
Moor came out of a bazaar close by, and, 
addressing a few strange guttural sounds to 
the boy in a grumbling tone of voice, rapidly 
walked away with him. 

Captain Grey watched them till they were 
out of sight, and then, turning to me, said, as 
quietly as if he were making a remark about 
the weather, “ We must rescue that boy. It 
is a shame that a bright-looking little chap 
like that should be the slave of a rascally old 
Moor. If I can buy him, good; if not—-” 
Here he broke off short, and remained a 
minute or two without saying a word. I was 
delighted. 

I guessed that he was about to do something 
that mother would call “eccentric.” That 
is always so jolly about him—you never 
know what he is going to do next! 

“How many magnesium cartridges have 
you?” he resumed after a minute or two. 

“Twelve boxes,” I answered, wondering 
what he could be driving at. Magnesium 
cartridges, you know, are used for taking 
photographs by night. They make a blind- 
ing white glare of light just for a second, 
which of course is long enough to take the 
view. 

“Twelve boxes? Good. And there are 
ten cartridges in each. Empty them all 
into a little bag, and give them me to-night. 
I am going to the café in the Bab-el-Oued 
after dinner, and perhaps I may do a little 
photography there.’ 

“Whatever do you mean?” I asked in 
amazement. Captain Grey glanced suspici- 
ously round him, as if he were afraid of 
being overheard by some more English- 
speaking Arabs ; and then, stooping down, he 
whispered a few sentences in my ear. Then in 
a louder voice he went on: “ But it is no use 
your coming ; it would only increase the risk 
for nothing.” 

“Oh, you must let me!” I implored. 
“T wouldn’t miss it for anything in the 
world.” 

“Very well,” he said. I could see he was 
in one of his reckless moods. “ After all, it 
doesn’t much matter. You can run likea 
hare I know; and you're a plucky youngster, 
and can keep acool head on your shoulders.” 

Some three hours later, after having dined, 
paid our bill at the hotel, put our bags on 
board the launch, and made divers other small 
arrangements, we strolled down the dark, 
narrow Bab-el-Oued, climbed up an equally 
dark rickety wooden staircase, and entered 
the Moorish café owned by our slave friend’s 
master. It was a large square room. The 
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floor was covered with matting, and some 
more matting was arranged round the bottom 
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of the walls eo as to form a kind of dado. 
Above this hung guitars, guimbrees, and all 
kinds of weird-looking instruments of 
music—or torture, as Captain Grey called 
them. Against the wall nearest the door 
stood a long form, or bench, put there 
apparently for the convenience of European 
visitors. Two or three small octagon tables 
completed the furniture. The proprietor of 
the café, the old Moor whom we had seen in 
the afternoon, was reclining on the ficor, 
playing cards with three or four Arabs. He 
did not rise as we entered, but contented 
himself with motioning us to seat ourselves 
on the bench, and then quietly went on with 
his game. The boy whom we were to 
deliver—Ahmed as I may call him, for I 
found afterwards that was his name—was 
standing by a little stove in the corner of the 
room, upon which were arranged a number 
of tiny cups without handles, something like 
egg-cups. Filling two of these with thick 
fragrant-smelling coffee, he brought them 
over to us, and deposited them without a 
word on one of the little octagon tables in 
front of us. Captain Grey spoke to him for 
a few minutes in a low voice in English. 

Then taking out some tobacco and paper 
from his pocket, he rolled himself a cigarette, 
lit it, and began to talk to the old Moor in 
Spanish, which it seems nearly everyone here 
understands more or less. I knew that he 
was proposing to purchase Ahmed, and from 
the manner and tone of voice in which the 
old Moor answered I could guess that his 
proposal was by no means well received. 
Captain Grey’s cigarette was now finished, 
and he drew out his tobacco-pouch once 
more to make a second. 

“Now comes the critical moment,” said I 
to myself; and getting up as if to examine 
one of the guimbrees more closely, I moved 
off toward the door ; Ahmed, whose dark eyes 
sparkled with excitement as they met mine 
with a knowing look, moved in the same 
direction. Captain Grey’s second cigarette 
was now ly: He struck a light, and, 
accidentally of course, dropped the match 
into the tobacco-pouch! Have you ever 
used magnesium cartridges for taking 
portraits? I have always found the great 
inconvenience of doing so is that the subject 
can rarely keep his eyes open when the 
dazzling light strikes on them. But what 
would he do if, instead of one, you lit a 
hundred and twenty ! 

I was flying down the stairs like a madman, 
closely followed by Ahmed and Captain Grey, 
when the explosion took place. But the old 
Moor and the Arabs in the café must have 
been simply blinded with the glare, and 
choked with the smoke afterwards! Before 
they had recovered we three were dashing 
down the Bab-el-Oued ; and then, dodging in 
and out of a dozen sharp turnings and dark 
narrow lanes, we made off full pelt for the 
sea, But no one pursued us; the two or 
three minutes’ start we had gained by our 
trick was amply enough to make it impos- 
sible to follow us in such a labyrinth as 
Tanjier. Very soon we were on board the 
launch and steaming off to the land of the 
free. And, though it is true that this ad- 
venture cut short our trip, yet I was never 
happier in my life than on the night when 
we rescued @ slave at Tanjier ! 
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HINTS ON TROUT-FISHING WITH FLY. 


¥-FISHING is to my mind one of the most 
fascinating forms of sport, for with the 
fly you “go” fora particular fish, and you 
know that it is your own fault, in half the 
chances you get, if you don’t catch it. 
There is something very exciting in walking 
up the river bank, rod in hand, and marking 
down your victim, gently offering him your 
cunningly fashioned lure, and, if you are 
clever, landing him. 

Moreover, the fish you are after is not the 
coarse kind of the bottom angler, but fish of 
the gamest sort, fit for the table of an 
epicure. Again, you are on the move all the 
time you are out. There's no sitting still 
and waiting for the prey to come along and 
nibble. You literally go a-hunting for the 
quarry you want to snare. 

Any number of interesting books have 
been written on the subject, but, as in every 
practical matter, an ounce of experience is 
worth a ton of theoretical knowledge. Prac- 
tice is the best teacher; and what is required 
is to set the novice on the right tack, and let 
his own attempts and successes and failures 
teach him the rest. 

In a former artiele in the “ B.O.P.” I have 
given some hints on the choice of outfit, and 
the ways of putting tackle together. My 
object now is to give one or two practical 
hints for actual fishing. 

The best time to begin fly-fishing for trout 
is, in my opinion, in the Easter holidays; 
and in most places access can be had to a 
stream where trout are to be found. As a 
matter of fact, you can, of course, begin 
anywhen, except during the close time, 7.c. 
from the end of September to the beginning 
of March. It is then illegal to take trout. 
The season proper is generally reckoned to 
open when the trees begin to bud and the 
hedges to show signs of green. Then are 
the days to be off to the river. 

First, if you can, get hold of a book on 
angling and read it; but don’t believe every- 
thing it tells you. It will probably tell you 
to practise casting your line in the garden 
on the lawn; and that when you can drop 
fly into a wineglass at a distance of 
twenty yards, and not before, you can go out 
and have a shy at the river. I began fishing: 
when I was at school, and now have a son 
who begins to wield the rod, but I can’t yet 
do the wineglass trick, nor do I think I ever 
shall be able to do it. I can catch fish, 
however. 

The best plan is to go down to the water- 
side and start right away. That’s what I 
did. At first you'll frighten every fish any- 
where near you, but the knack soon comes. 
Patience, perseverance, and observation are 
the essentials of success. 

It must not be forgotten that many trout 
streams are preserved, and therefore per- 
mission must be obtained to fishthem. Some 
waters of course are public; others, again, are 
inaccessible except to a favoured few. There 
are few places, however, where fishing may 
not be had for courteous asking, or payment 
of a small sum for “ticket of leave.”” No 
one, therefore, need be at a loss. I name 
this because some fellows seem to think that 
they can just fish anywhere. They can’t ; that 
is, they can’t without the risk of getting 
caught themselves and landed into serious 
trouble. In some localities a licence is 
required as well as permission. The licence 
costs generally one shilling, sometimes half- 
a-crown. That is in places where fishing is 
specially good. 

Having reached the water, one or two 
facts about the quarry you are after ought 
to be known, besides the likely parts of the 
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stream to tish. The great precaution of all 
is to keep out of sight. Trout appear to 
possess almost miraculous powers of vision, 
and once you are seen, or they are disturbed, 
off they go, and resolutely decline to make 
your further acquaintance. 

To keep out of sight is @ cardinal role. 
Don’t stand “ in the skyline ”—that is, don’t 
stand on the bank so that from the water your 
tigure can be seen clean-cut against the sky. 
Try and get a tree, or part of the bank itself, 
at your back in order to conceal you from 
the fish’s point of view. When the water 
is very clear it is sometimes necessary to 
stoop down to get near enough, and I have 
fished before now lying down at full length 
on the ground. 

With all their wonderful acuteness of 
sight, however, trout can’t see behind them 
any more than we can. The surest plan, 
therefore, is to walk and fish wp the stream ; 
in other words, go the opposite way to 
that in which the water is flowing. The 
reason for going up-stream is based on the 
fact that all the fish face in one direction. 
They lie with their heads against the current. 

Why they should do this may not at 
once be manifest. But when we reflect that 
their food in large part consists of insects 
which float down with the stream, it is 
obvious that their best chance of not missing 
a meal is to be on the look-out in that 
direction from which the food comes. Hence 
it is they are watching, with their noses 
against the current, waiting for the dinner 
which Nature provides. By walking and 
fishing up-stream, therefore, the angler ap- 
proaches the fish from behind, and can get 
nearer to them without their seeing him. 
It used to be the fashion, and is still with 
some, to fish down. Undoubtedly it is 
easier todo so. At times the wind renders 
it absolutely necessary, but up-fishing is the 
best and most scientific; and it is well to 
know this from the very outset, whichever 
way you ultimately choose to adopt. 

Where trout are found at all, you will find 
them in almost all parts of the water. Their 
favourite places are behind the shelter of 
large stones which break the force of the 
current, and under banks, or indeed any 
place of shelter just off a rush of water. 
Where the stream forms a “run,” as it is 
called—that is, where the stream flows 
rapidly over a ridge of stones, or s break- 
water, or possibly through a narrow channel 
—they are found in the spring at the end, or 
tail, of it. Later in the year they like to 
take up a position at the “run” head. 

Fish the stream all over, and then you can’t 
go wrong. Mostly, however, you will bein no 
doubt as to where the fish are to be sought. 
You will see them rising; and inasmuch as 
trout have their own particular feeding- 
grounds, you will see a rise again and again 
inthe same spot. What we mean by a“ rise” 
is the breaking of the surface of the water 
caused by a fish coming tofeed. Ring after 
ring is formed, just like those made by throw- 
ing in a stone, and these rings indicate the 
haunt of your prey. You will note these 
widening circles and throw your flies so that 
they float down over the place; and if you 
manage cleverly you securea capture. Some- 
times in their eagerness the fish leap right 
out of the water after the flies which may be 
seen flitting here and there upon the surface. 
I have known them leap-at the artificial 
whilst still in the air. 

The great business is to practise the faculty 
of observation. No amount of reading will 
ever compensate for lack of practical know- 
ledge gained by the riverside, although book- 


knowledge of course is not to be despised. 
Don’t forget the golden rule to keep out of 
sight and to move quietly. Noise doesn’t 
matter : you can talk and whistle and shout 
as loudly as you like—anyone who says you 
mustn’t, hasn’t studied fish ; but take care not 
to be seen, not to disturb the water, not to go 
running about the banks ; for if vibrations of 
air caused by sound make no impression, the 
vibrations of the earth caused by unwary or 
heavy movements do seem to be felt. 

With regard to the flies, some fishermen 
declare that the only useful artificials are those 
exactly like the real insect. Others, again, 
maintain that it is quite enough if the arti 
ficial resemble a particular family of insect: 
in its leading and most striking features—tfor 
instance, incolour. Two things are altogether 
certain : first, that many artificials are utterly 
unlike anything known in nature, and yet do 
deadly service ; and next, that it is quite un 
necessary for the fisherman to burden him- 
self with more than a limited number of pa’ 
terns. On this point, perhaps, some anglii 
friends will say I am mistaken. I do not 
pretend to set up as a judge in thecontroversy, 
but only quote from my own practice, such a: 
itis. Here, again, you must let experience be 
your guide, for some flies are good on some 
streams and of little use on others. You must 
find out for yourself what flies are best to us: 
on the water to which you have access. As : 
matter of fact, I use about a dozen or eighteer 
out of a possible two or three hundred. Th 
golden rule here to bear in mind is that you 
don’t need many patterns, but a few that ari 
really reliable and good. 

If you can learn to tie your own artificial: 
by all means do so. It is a splendid occup: 
tion for a wet day. At the outset, however 
you must be content to purchase them ready 
made. A list of those best to start with | 
have given in a previous article. 

In the choice of a fly, try and match th 
insect on which the fish happen to be feeding 
If you cannot see what the feed is, giv 
the fish as large a selection as possible. Re 
member that the colour is the principal con 
sideration, and has most to do in attracting 
fish. You will therefore put on at the sam 
time an artificial with a light, a medium, ani 
adark-coloured body. For example, in sprin, 
and autumn a good cast would be Woodcoc! 
and Orange for tail, Black Gnat and Oliv 
Quill for droppers. If these don’t succee: 
then change your tail to a Greenwell’s Glor 
or Harelug. As a general rule, don’t troubl 
toalter the droppers. It is the tail fly tha’ 
always does most of the work. 

The whole question of flies is difficult t 
write about in a short space. So much ma: 
be -said. There are such diversities o 
opinion. So much depends upon the con 
dition of the water and the state of th 
weather, and, odd as it may sound, the size o 
the river. For a beginning, you can’t go fa 
wrong in following these general directions. 

The line used for fly-fishing is not the sam: 
as that used by bottom-fishers. It is a lin 
specially made for the purpose, and sold i: 
hanks. It is sometimes awkward to wind o1 
to the reel. An easy way of doing this is t 
roll two or three pieces of sheet music int: 
the form of a tube, untie the hank of line an 
slip it over the roll. It can then be woun 
off without the bother of having to stop ever 
second to unravel tangles and kinks. 

Perhaps it is not out of place here to men 
tion that the reel is fastened to the rod s 
that when held down the reel handle is o1 th 
right-hand side. The line is then run u 
through the rings with which the rod is pro 
vided, and the gut cast attached. 

[A fins 


Something Like a Holiday. 
(Drawn for the “ Buy's Yun Paper” by ©. J, FITZGERALD.) 
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A final word about casting, which is of 
course throwing out the line so that the flies 
‘are brought over the fish or near enough to 
him to attract notice. The art in casting 
is to make the flies seem as if they were 
alive, whilst you yourself keep out of sight. 
Oniy practice will give the knack. Begin with 
a short line, and remember that the trick lies 
in the wrist and forearm, and that the rod 
does the work. A good angler can fish with his 
elbow glued to his body. It is not strength 
of muscle that does it. Some people seem 
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to imagine that it is, and they fish as though 
they were flogging an obstinate mule. The 
only description of the requisite action I can 
think of is to call it a “steady jerk,’ taking care 
when the line is brought back behind for 
the forward throw, to let it have sufficient 
time to get out tts full length ; otherwise when 
you come to cast forward you will hear a 
smack, like the crack of a carter’s whip, a sure 
and certain sign that you have flicked off a fly. 

When the cast has alighted on the water, 
let it float down with the stream, and let it 


sagas little as pcssible. Aim at getting the 
flies to where you see, or think, fish are 
feeding ; and if no fish rise to your flies, when 
they have been carried well past the feeding. 
place by the current, lift them smartly from 
the water and cast again. 

More than this it is impossible to tell you 
within the brief limits of an article the ob- 
ject of which is to set you on the right path. 
if you have a mind to try your hand at one 
of the most fascinating, healthful, and in- 
structive sports I know. 


5D See 


BEAR-SHOOTING FROM 


T is the fifth of May in Greenland. How 
cold it sounds! It shivers you. To 
many, I am sure, it brings only a picture of 
nipped noses, as it did once to myself. But 
what would you think who associate it thus, 
if you could stand to-day on the sun-baked 
deck of that now famous barque, the Wind- 
ward, and look with me into a blue speckless 
sky, over the spreading miles of sea, ice- 
block and floe, flooded with sunshine, to the 
serrated peaks of the lone land, not green 
nor white, but blue, ay, as our own mountains 
in summer? If you could get one whiff of 
that priceless, invigorating air, that would 
well-nigh make the lame man leap, and that 
sends you down to ship’s fare with the healthy 
appetite of a spring bear; and one glance 
only at the impressive, fascinating, fairy-like 
beauties of that most unforgettable of lands 
—the land of the Ice King and the giant 
Cetacean ? 

Breakfast is over, and the first mate leans 
with me against the engine-room top. The 
chief, as the engineer is called, lies cross- 
armed out of the window, and there is much 
gossip going. The ship slips along softly 
through mixed ice, under staysails and jib, 
and the watch on deck pace up and down the 
half-deck, or hang idly over the bow. Every- 
one is in tine humour, not excepting the 
carpenter, even, who has the concentrated 
essence of grumbling in him. In fact, it is 
@ day that defies ill-humour, a day to set a 
man shouting for pure healthfulness. 

Suddenly there is a hail from thecrow’snest. 

“Below there!” 

The mate springs up the bridge ladder and 
looks up. 

“A bear on the starboard quarter!" shouts 
the man, indicating where with the glass in 
his hand. 

“Starboard quarter?” queries the first, 
preparing to fix the bridge binocular. 
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The man answers in the affirmative, and 
adds : 

“Just now swimming across an open, sir. 
You'll catch it across the sheets of the after 
boat, there.” 

The mate sets the glass to his fancy and 
stares hard. Suddenly he rams it into its 
case again and descends hastily. 

“Lower away a half-boat!’? he sings. 
“A bear astern of us!” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!’’ from the watch, who ran 
forward and slipped the falls, dropping the 
boat from the davits with a splash. 

“Will you shoot it, doctor?’”’ asks the 
mate with an anxiety I note and understand. 

“No thanks, I'll row.” 

His face expands with a beam of pleasure, 
and he bolts into the engine-room for his 
« Express.” 

Now we are off, and the hull of the old 
barque sits dark behind us. The sea is like 
& mirror, scarce ruffed by the light air that 
swings and flaps and again grips tight in the 
staysails. Ice blocks, fanciful in shape be- 
yond all imaginings and coloured in delicate 
pinks and greens and blues, float motionless 
around us. Numberless birds circle us, 
weaving shadow patterns below them, and 
filling the air with soft whishings and 
occasional discordant outcries. Then on 
stray ice-blocks groups of snow-birds and 
looms plume themselves in the rich sunshine, 
taking no notice of us as we pass. And now 
and then a floe-rat breaks the surface before 
us, or rears up astern like a risen float after 
a big bite, to satisfy the insatiable curiosity 
of seal nature. 

But the bear comes in sight standing on a 
lone block. 

“T think he’s all right,” says the mate. 
“ He looks like standing. Anyway the nearest 
scance is a good quarter-mile off, and he’ll 
need to start soon if he means to make it.” 


A WHALE-BOAT. 


“He's plenty time, Bob—” the steere- 
man begins. And the very same instant the 
bear begins roaring. A fine bass voice the 
chap has, too. 

“ That's a lad wi’ a soprani,”’ declares a 
man in the waist, at which the rest take a 
chuckle. 

“ Bother it, he’s off!’ exclaims the steerer. 
We screw our necks round and catch 
glimpse of a white wreath of broken water, 
marking its plunge. Then we bend deter. 
minedly to our oars. The water slaps hard 
at our bow, and there is no doubt but we are 
slipping along. 

“G hand wi’ them paddles o’ his’n,” 
grunts the steersman. ‘“ We’re gaining on 
him though, my lads. If I didn’t think fo: 
a bit but we'd see his heels.” 

That isn’t to be, though. We are making uy 
fast—almost within shot now. The scanc, 
too, is a good hundred yards off. 

The mate ships his oar and takes up hi: 
position in the bow. Every second or s0 the 
bear turns its head to note our approach, an‘ 
growls savagely, showing as it does so a fine 
set of ivories. 

“ Stop rowing,” says the first, and at once 
the order is obeyed. We turn to watch the 
termination of the chase. It is a short affait 
in this case. The boat has steadied. Ther 
is a report, a plunge, a fountain of broker 
water, an uplifting of the grim forepaws,s 
despairing roar, and the bear is dead, floating 
back upwards, the centre of a crimsonini 
circle. 

We slip a coil of rope round it, and mak 
this fast to the tackle aft. Then we beni 
again to our oars, and pull after the ship 
that is now more than a mile off, its yard: 
showing black and thread-like against th 
white glitter of the ice-reflection on th 
horizon, 


ED ee Ee 


'HEN I drafted Don Wilder—or Wild Don, 

as his intimates oftener called him— 

into my little party of hunters, I was not de- 
ceived as to his many qualifications for the 
post. Besides being thoroughly acquainted 
with that particular region of Arizona the 
game-yielding capacities of which I had 
decided to test, he was all that could be 
desired in the way of tracker, stalker, and 
camp-maker. Yet, like most other clever 
folk, he had his faults. His temper was 
nothing less than volcanic in its sudden out- 
bursts—fierce, resentful, merciless; long 


WILD DON’S RESENTMENT. 
By Georcz G. FarquHar. 


after one would imagine it wholly extinct, 
certain internal ramblings and outward black 
looks gave warning that it still smouldered, 
ready to break out afresh on the most trivial 
pretext. In fact, to such a pitch did he 
make “ things lively” in the camp that, the 
value of his services notwithstanding, I was 
firmly resolved to dispense with them on the 
first opportunity. 

Matters came to a head more speedily than 
I had anticipated. One morning, hearing 
cries of terror outside my tent, I pulled the 
canvas aside and saw Wild Don—knife in 


hand, a torrent of violent words pouring from 
his lips—in full chase after the Imp. No 
the Imp was a precocious Western youth fo 
whom I had a special liking, inasmuch a: 
although naturally prone to making fun ¢ 
his elders, he was always ready and obedien 
whenever he could be of use. But in making 
Wild Don a butt for his pranks and witticism: 
he had reckoned without Don’s hot temp? 
However, I was not prepared to see th 
youngster “wiped out” in this sommar 
fashion, and accordingly I stepped into th 
open and called upon bis pursuer to b2!! 


At first the man seemed deaf to my com- 
mand, but the sight of my raised derringer 
sensibly quickened his hearing, and with an 
ugly grimace he shuftled slowly back into 
camp. Then I let him have it, fast as I 
could lay my tongue to words. 

“‘ What you mean’s this,” said he sullenly, 
as I paused for lack of breath. “I've got to 
50. Eh, boss, is that what you're drivin’ 
at?” 

“Exactly,” I replied decisively. 
soon as ever we reach Graybash.”” 

“ Better make it now,” he went on, with 9 
sharp laugh. ‘’Cos I’m willin’. Hand out 
the chips you owe me, an’ I'll saddle up an’ 
make tracks straight away.” 

“* Agreed!” and I paid out the money. 

As he counted the dollars over deliberately, 
prior to securing them in his belt-pouch, I 
noticed the furtive glances he threw in my 
direction as if to see whether I showed signs 
of relenting. Nothing was farther from my 
mind. Presently he slung round upon his 
heel and faced the Imp, who during the fore- 
going colloquy had stood beside us display- 
ing a mouthful of teeth in a broad grin. 

“It's you I’ve got to thank for this,” Wild 
Don cried, shaking his fist at the lad. “ An’ 
you'll have cause to pull your mouth round 
the other way before I’ve done with you. By 
snakes, that you will!” 

His eyes still burning with unsated male- 
volence, he strode hastily away. Half an 
hour later I had the satisfaction of watching 
him ride out from the camp, he and his 
mustang finally disappearing over the brow 
of the hills to south of us. 

That same day, while stalking some horned 
mountain sheep on foot over a rocky spur of 
the Sierra Blanca, I suddenly missed the Imp 
from my side. Conjecturing he had taken 
to the gully on my left, I gave no heed to his 
absence, but held on my way for a consider- 
able time. Unexpectedly, from near at 
hand, I heard the crack of a rifle, followed 
immediately by a shrill outcry. 

“ Stan’ off—stan’ off! Help—help!” 

It was the voice of the Imp. Instantly 
Wild Don’s menaces recurred to my mind, 
and I dashed across the boulders, at the risk 
of my neck, in the direction from which the 
cries proceeded. Instead of the clutch of 
Wild Don, however, it was that of a puma— 
or ‘painter’ as it is locally called—from 
which the Imp yelled for deliverance. The 
brute had evidently sprung upon the boy 
from the rock-ledge above, bearing him by 
its weight to the earth. 

“Yab! Take your claws out'n my leg. 
Git !”? shrieked the youngster, with all the 
force of his leathern lungs. “Hi! Jake— 
Manuel! Slip up here—quick !” 

The puma, snarling angrily, drew back 
when the heads of Manuel and myself 
appeared in view. Hurriedly I brought my 
gun to my shoulder, only to be forestalled in 
my intention by Manuel. It was the bullet 
from his Winchester which settled that 
“painter's” account. 

“IT came across ’un quite unexpected,” said 
the Imp, as he limped to his feet, “ an’ afore 
I could get good aim, it was on me. The 
beast wouldn't have attacked me if it hadn’t 
feared for its cubs.” 

«Its cubs?” I repeated interrogatively. 

“ Ah, ’twas them it feared for; two of 'em 
there was. They loped off among the rocks. 
No, I dunno which way they took.” 

Nor, although we hunted around for over 
an hour, did we succeed in hitting upon their 
hiding-place. Dusk then coming on, I de- 
cided to abandon the search till the morrow. 

Next morning the sky gave overy sign of 
impending rain, and when it rainsin Arizona, 
it +well, there are no half-measures about it. 
Clearly, that would be a day wasted. Resign- 
ing myself to the inevitable, I prepared to 
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pass the interval of inaction as pleasantly as 
I could in camp. The weather, however, 
held up till nearly midday, when the Imp 
strolled leisurely \nto my tent. 

“ Say, boss,” he exclaimed, “ d’you want 
them kittens?” 

“We'll look for them to-morrow,” I re- 
plied shortly. 

“ Right,” was the answer. “ Guess I'll get 
’em for you to-day—right now.” 

With that he lurched slowly off, whistling 
gaily. At a later period I heard of the 
adventures that subsequently fell to his lot. 

Regardless of the heavy drops of rain that 
now began to fall, the Imp made direct for 
the spot—three miles or so from our present 
camping-ground—where the puma had been 
killed. For a full hour he occupied himself 
in peering behind stones, into crannies and 
crevices innumerable, in the hope of dis- 
covering the puma’s cubs; but his zeal was 
thrown away. Nota trace of them or their 
lair could he find. 

He was exploring the gulch that cut slant- 
wise into the slope of the hill when the cloud- 
burst set in in earnest, a regular pelting 
deluge. Looking round for shelter from the 
storm, the boy espied a narrow cleft in the 
rampart of rock above him; scrambling 
upwards, he crept into the mouth of the 
black fissure. Hardly was he well inside the 
hollow before such a hissing and sputtering 
greeted his ears as made his blood tingle 


with joy. 
“Wal, if I ain't hit it at last!” he cried 
exultantly. ‘“ Hark to em!” 


Unhesitatingly he advanced into the cave, 
which, a dozen paces from the entrance, 
grew lofty and wide enough to allow him to 
walk erect. But with his advance, the 
spitting and snarling became fainter as the 
cubs withdrew farther and farther into the 
yawning interior. 

“Ah, my beauties,” murmured the lad 
contentedly, “ it’s no use putting your backs 
up. You're booked to me this trip.”’ 

Feeling in his pockets, he drew forth o 
couple of matches—all he possessed; and 
one of these he presently struck. By its dim 
light he perceived the nearest cub crouching 
against the rock-wall, not more than six 
paces in front of him. Springing forward, 
he threw himself upon it. In a trice, heed- 
less of its puny bites and scratches, he had 
it secured—bound and trussed like a fowl. 


“Number One,” he said, rising. ‘ Now 
for Number Two!” 
Crawling cautiously around, the Imp 


groped with outstretched hand hither and 
thither in the darkness, but his expectant 
fingers never clutched the soft fur of Number 
Two. At last he was obliged to have recourse 
to his remaining match. The feeble glow 
was reflected from the eyes of the second cub 
which, partially concealed behind a jutting 
boulder, glared out at him spitefully. As 
furtively as the Imp sidled towards it, so 
stealthily did the little creature retreat, 
arching its spine and snapping at the intruder 
in impotent passion. 

Suddenly there arose a clatter of falling 
stones, a dull distant thud, and the cub had 
disappeared — wholly, utterly — into tho 
earth ! 

The Imp lifted the flickering match at 
arm’s length above his head until the flame 
scorched his fingers. Not tive yards in front 
of him a deep chasm stretched transversely 
across the cavern; beyond it, the hollow 
extended away to unknown distances—black, 
forbidding. 

“Tf the Britisher really wants that ’ere 
kitten,” said the lad, recoiling from the 
brink, “I calc’late he'll have to fetch it 
himself. Sakes, but the looks of that hole 
make ine squirm!” 

Feeling his way back along the dank walls, 
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he was on the point of shouldering the 
pinioned cub when the faint daylight that 
penetrated into the cave through its narrow 
entrance was all but obscured by a moving 
shadow. At the same moment the harsh 
tones of Wild Don travelled up the tunnel. 

“Now, then, you young skunk! How 
much longer am I to kick my heels out ’ere ? 
I seed you turn in, so it’s no use lyin’ low. 
The longer you keep me waitin’ the spryer 
you'll skip when I lay handson you. D’you 
hear? Out you come—slick! 

But the Imp was in nowise desirous of 
capitulating. Instead, he drew back into the 
darkest corner of the subterranean retreat, 
firmly determined to stay there until the 
siege was raised. Wild Don’s courage, 
however, was equal to taking the fortress by 
storm. 

“ You won’t budge, eh?” he roared im- 
patiently. ‘ Very well, then, I'll come an’ 
haul you out of it.” 

Even as he spoke his huge bulk blocked 
up the entrance. Although the Imp could 
descry the man’s outline, the abrupt transi- 
tion from noonday to densest gloom pre- 
vented Wild Don from seeing a foot before 
his nose. But the hunter had no intention 
of playing hide-and-seek ; above everything, 
he was a man of resource. 

Instantly lugging out his revolver, he 
fired it at hazard into the air. The momen- 
tary flash lit up the darkness like a pallid 
shaft of lightning, revealing the Imp huddled 
in an angle of the rocks. 

“Come out of that!” cried Wild Don, 
his anger rising. ‘Take your basting quiet, 
or I promise you the next shot’ll cripple you.” 

The Imp began to glide swiftly along the 
ground—not so noiselessly, however, but 
that Wild Don got an inkling of the ruse. 

“You'll find that game won’t pay with 
me,” the fellow shouted irately. ‘You 
won't be advised, so here goes for you.” 

Two reports from his revolver followed 
his words—the first for light, the second for 
mark. A scream of pain broke from the 
Imp's lips. The second bullet had gone 
through the fleshy part of his arm. 

“ Ah, winged you that time!” exclaimed 
the man, with a brutal guffaw. ‘“ Perhaps 
you'll rest quiet now.” 

Stumbling blindly forward towards the 
spot where the lad lay, he caught his toe 
against a projecting edge of stone, and over- 
shot his mark. Immediately, a hoarse yell 
echoed through the hollow ; again came the 
rattle of loosened earth and rubble, with the 
tinal sickening thud. 

The Imp stayed no longer—he knew what 
had happened. As speedily as might be he 
sought the open air, where he found Wild 
Don’s horse tethered to a pinon-tree not far 
from the cave’s mouth. Despite the agony 
he suffered from his wound, he managed to 
bestraddle the animal and so ride back to 
camp. Having gathered his story, and 
bound up his arm, we took ropes and torches 
and started at once for the scene of his 
perilous exploits. 

Wild Don had not been killed by his fall, 
though he had come within an ace of death. 
With some difficulty we drew him, groaning 
pitiably, to the surface, both his legs being 
broken. I put them in splints as well as I 
could, but as I am no surgeon I fear the job 
was but indifferently performed. At all 
events, he has not been able to walk since 
without the aid of crutches; and the sense 
of his future helplessness and dependency 
seems to have broken the man’s turbulent 
spirit. As for the Imp, I am compelled to 
admit that this experience has had no 
wholesome effect upon his mischievous. pro- 
pensities ; when last Ihad news of him, his 
sobriquet uppeared to be as well-merited and 
apposite as ever. 
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LiGRTBOTTLE (A. L. Henwood ).—The phosphorus must 
be fresh, and not exposed tothe air. The bottle must 
not be more than half full of oil, poured on hot, and 
well shaken up before removing the cork. You must 
not expect it to equal the electric light, as some 
readers apparently bave. 


ANOTHER OF THE SAME (Ignorance).— You must not 
cycle at present. 


A. HL N.—It was described ever so long ago, and has 
been reprinted in our “Indoor Games.” 


Ong INTERESTED.—You can get the particulars hy 
applying to the Secretary, South-Eastern Railway Co., 
London Bridge Station. 

Surenriuovs Harré (Wanton)—While some boys re- 
quest us to advise them how to grow beard or 
moustachios, others want to know how to get rid of 
them. We have only one reply : All depilatorics are 
dangerous. Either leave nature alone or use the razor. 


CaTARACT (A.G.).—It may only be a speck on the eye; 
anyhow, soe ‘must consult a medical man. Pe 


Curine A CoLp (Inquirer).—It is not so much a cold 
as debility; good living and more fresh air and 
exercise would put you to rights. But to keep you 
at work for 134 hours a day in a shop is simply cruel 
and killing. 


ABouT GETTING STRONG (A. V. Metoalf).—Six fect ut 
nineteen years of age is a good size. No wonder you 
areabit lank. Feed well on flesh-forming diet—that 
is, do not use too much pudding or green vegetables. 
Oatmeal is excellent ; so is pea-flour porridge. Meat 
of all kinds (not fat), fish, eggs, checse,and milk in 
abundance, 

E. E. (Nottingham).—No, we could certainly not re- 
commend them. “ 

J. J.C. (Harringay).—The Wanderer is only used for 
pleasure trips : the routes vary year by year. Last 
Summer {ts Journey was from Fleet Street to 
Aberdeen. Dr. Stables is often at the “B.O.P.” 
office, but not at “regular times.” 


Srx YeEans’ READER.—None of Mr. David Ker’s stories 
that bave appeared in our pages have ever been 
issued in book form, bnt we hope shortly to com- 
mence {ssuing them in our “ Boy's Own Bookshelf” 
series. Full notice will be given when they are 
ready. 

W.G. Fraser.—I. As to the dynamo, you had better 
get our instructions from the office (they were in 
the March part for 1891), or a little book called “ The 
Dynamo, how made, etc.” by & R. Bottone, Walling- 
ton, Surrey, from whom you can obtain it for 2s. 6d. 
In your oti perbaps she roe te pert. Also 
you can get one on w to the Dynamo,” 
price 1s.,trom the same author. 2. Asto your profes- 
sion, we certainly cannot advise you to go against the 
wishes of your parents; but you seem to have a 
natural taste in the direction of this work, and your 
drawings are very well done. You ought to get 
some external judgment on your knowlcdge, by going 
infor the Science and Art Department May examina- 
tions, or something similar. It is no waste of money 
or time to acquire a knowledge of science in these 
days, Of course, much depends on the results you 
have actually achieved! You would have to go 
through a course of practical training at on electri- 
cal engineering school before you got an appoint- 
ment. As for overcrowding, there is room for those 
with braing who really know their business; you 
(oud bave to take care that you were amongst 

em, 

Frye Proxons (Ajax).—You must breed voyageurs, 
Only these fly beck home. 

Becomtxe a Doctor (H. M. A.).—Too long a wabject. 
‘Write to Glasgow or London University. © 


CanapiaN (L. K.).—Thanks for your letter and 
enclosures. Edition of indexes hardly practicable. 


VENTRILOQUISM (C. B., Andover).—The numbers of 
the“ B.0.P.” containing the articles on this subject 
have been long out of print, but the articles aro 
reprinted in our “Indoor Games.” 


W. L. SieLey.—If you get our monthly part for 
December 1893, you will find therein full instructions 
as to howto begin your enlarging, and how to carry it 
through to the end. More we cannot do for you! 
We are hoping shortly to re-issue the whole of the 
photographic articles in our“ Boy's Own Booksbelf.” 


A.R, A.— The directions for making a canvas canoe 
only be obtained as reprinted in our “Indoor 
james.” 


T. T.—If you are to wait for that, you may as well 
make up your mind to stay where you are. There is 
no colony in which there are not “unemployed.” 
If you think more of the subject, a good plan would 
be to write to the Emigrant’s Information Office, 31 
Broadway, Westminster, and get_a penny handbook 
on each of the colonics you are thinking of. 


T. F. C.—You cannot get a serviceable microscope, new, 
for less than three pounds at the very least, or wo 
might even say five pounds ; the best you can hope 
to do is to watch the advertisements, say in “ Ex- 
change and Mart.” etc. and get one secondhand, 
Go to the Science Museum at South Kensington, and 
see the instruments on exhibition there: it will 
give you abetter idea than anything cle of the sort 
of thing you want. 


L. FeuL.—You will find what you want in Thorburn's 


“Guide to British Coins.” published by Gill. 170 
Strand. 

J. P. 8imcox.—It costs about fourpence a pound in 
sheet ; what it is worth secondhand, and all crumpled 
up, We cannot say. 

J. H. P.—Certificates gained in any public examination 
always carry weight. Apply direct to the general 
manager or secretary of the company. 

O. B. P.—Both “ Indoor Games” and “ Outdoor Games " 
consist of twelve parts, and cost sixpence @ part, or 

ht each bound as books. 


J. H. Howarts.—“ A Racing Model, and how to build 
her,” appeared in the January, February, and March 
parts of our last volume. 


NATAWK.—The cases for binding are not large enough 
to include the Summer and Christmas parts; they 
are always on sale, The coin is « shilling of Charles 
the Second. 


JAcK.—Hopeless ! In the first place you are too ol, 
‘and in the next you could not pass the entrance 
examination. 


Dixiks,—We have reccived rour letter to the effect that 
there are great numbers of buffaloes around Port 
Essington, and that about six months ago a hunting 
Party succeeded in obtaining several hundred skins. 


W. WorRALL.—1. Indian clubs for a boy of sixteen 
should weigh about 8 Ibs. cach, Sec an illustrated 
article on the subject in our “Indoor Games.” 2. You 
can obtain a book on Swedish Gymnastics from Philip 
& Son, Fleet Street. 


‘A. B. (23).—You are not likely to pass any Civil Ser- 
vice examination open to you at your age, and your 
only chance to begin with would be in some general 
untechnical employment. 


H.' M. Orose.—You must take your adversary’s man 
‘or be huffed, no matter what danger it may put 
you in. 

A ReApEn or THE “B.O.P."—We have had colourel 
plates both of Moths and Butterflies ; but they are 
out of print. Others will appear shortly. 


Liprt.—You have only got to apply direct to the 
‘publishers. 

E. W. 8.—We are informed by a barrister that the six 
‘years which bar the remedy for a debt run in spite 
of any number of demands for payment; the only 
thing which breake the period is an acknowledgment 
from the debtar, coupled with a promise—express or 
implied—or, of course, payment on account, 

F. 0.—Use one of the enamels sold at the bicycle 


shops. They are cheap enough, and there is very 
little difference between them. 


SELLING Pickoxa (Airdrie).—This is not our pro- 
vince. If pedigree stock, advertise in “Exchange 
and Mart ” or “Feathered World.” 


A “B.O.P.” Scholar-ship! 
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CHAPTER ItI,—PROSPECTID 


+ [Jar a lovely island!" 
This from Sybil next day, as, in company 
with Frank, she leant over the bulwarks. 


“* Begged his forgivenes: 
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“Tt is indeed, Sybil. Do you recollect 
the lines— 
“<What should we do but sing His praise, 
That led us through the watery maze 
Unto an isle so long unknown, 
And yet far brighter than our own ? 


But, Sybil, I think everything now is as 
beautiful as if new and fresh from the 
hands of the Almighty Maker. Because, 
you know, thanks to you, dear sister, I 
have received a new lease of life. And 
yet, was ever sea so green os that inshore 
yonder? Was ever ocean so brightly 
blue as that which spreads far to tho 
south astern of us ? 

“ And look at the rocks and cliffs, and 
the long line of snow-white surf, and the 
waving palm-trees, and the sails which 
flit hither and thither! Oh, Sybil, I'm 
not sure it isn’t all ao happy dream. 
Britain, what say you?” 

Britain said ‘‘ Wouff!”” whatever that 
might mean; then he put his two front 
feet on Frank's shoulder, and licked his 
cheek. 

No mistaking what that meant. It 
said, as plainly as action could speak, “ If 
you are happy, so am I to see you well 
again. And won't we have a run just, 
when we once more set paws on shore ? 
Wouff!”” 

Yonder came the pilot-boat. 

Captain Bobstay went forward to meet 
him. The ship was under easy steam. 

“ Boat ahoy!” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“Keep off, we have sickness on board.” 

“All right, sir. I'll go before you to 
the quarantine ground. Better hoist the 
yellow flag.” 

“We haven't got one.” 

“Never mind. The medical officer will 
put you all to rights.” 

The spot where the Boreas had to drop 
anchor et last was not an over-lively one. 
Only here they would have to stay for 
six long weary weeks, unless they chose 
to spend that time at sea. But, being 
short-handed, Bobstay elected to remain 
where he was for a time at all events. 

Short of living in a lighthouse—and 
that itself is more bearable for a spell— 
I know nothing more monotonous than 
lying at anchor under quarantine. The 
very sea-birds seemed to pity the Boreas, 
and crowded round her to make things 
more cheerful with their voices. Shore 
boats came off, it is true, bringing plenty 
of fish, honey, vegetables, eggs, fresh 
meat, and last, but not least, flowers. 

Oh, how those lovely flowers delighted 
Sybil’s heart! I’m not sure she did not 
shed few foolish tears over some of the 
more choice bouquets. 

All these good things were duly handed 
up, the boats taking care to keep to tho 
windward side of the Boreas; but the 
money handed down in payment was 
received in a tin vessel containing disin- 
fecting fluid. 

The weather on the whole continued 
good ; but the wind at times blew so high 
that, in order to prevent dragging the 
anchors, fires had to be got up so that 
the vessel could steam up to them. 

The most dreary time comes to an end 
at last. It wanted now but a week of the 
time when they would be declared a clean 
ship. 

She had been washed and disinfected a 
dozen times over. Everybody was well 
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on board; and so Bobstay one day got up 
anchor and steam as well, and sailed as 
far west and north as Cape Hatteras on 
the American coast. 

They had a clean bill of health when 
they arrived once more at Bermuda. 

And here, going on board the flagship 
one day, Frank Spencer, to his joy, dis- 
covered and brought off with him two old 
shipmates—jolly midshipmen like him- 
self. 

“Oh, la!” cried one of these, as Britain 
marched up to investigate. ‘Call off 
your bull-terrier, Frank, like a good 
fellow. Do.” 

But when Nana sprang up next, purr- 
ing very loudly, both middies made a 
spring for the rigging. 


“Oh, my word, Frank!” shouted 
the smaller of the two. ‘“ Whoever saw 
a tom-cat like that before? Tie your 


pussy up, Frank, you unhanged reprobate, 
or hand over hand up I swarm to the 
imain-truck.” 

Frank and Sidney laughed heartily, but 
Nana was put on chain. Then the middies 
came down. 

“ Oh, Spencer,” said one now, “I want 
you to do me a special favour. Our first 
luff is a beast, and I want to frighten him 
to death. Do bring your tom-cat on 
board with you, won’t you, when next 
you come to see us?” 

The middies stayed to dinner, and 


. nearly all the talk. so far as the younger 


folks chimed in, was about a grand even- 
ing that was to be given on board the 
flagship. 

“And you must all come,” said one 
middie. 

“ Yes,’ said the other, “'cause we're 
awfully scarce of ladies.” 

They listened entranced to Stefano's 
wild, weird music, and then delightedly to 
Sybil’s singing to her mandoline. 

When asked to sing, the most talkative 
middie said, “ Oh, no, we have nothing to 
sing except 
“John Brown's body lies a-mouldering in the grave, 

An’ we ne'er shall see him more.’ 
I fear, Miss Lamont,” he added, “ John 
Brown would scarcely commend himself 
to any society but that of a gun-room 
mess.”” 


Picnics were got up, and to say that 
the young folks of the Boreas enjoyed 
these is to use very commonplace lan- 
guage indeed ; and so also did the middies 
from the flagship. These picnics were 
not confined to the shore, for boats took 
them on visits to the coral reefs ; and the 
submarine gardens visible down in the 
bottom of the clear, clear water, surpassed 
in loveliness anything Sybil had ever 
seen in life before. 

The town was most pleasant itself, and 
the people everywhere obliging and civil, 
especially when our heroes were making 
purchases. 

The evening on board the flagship was 
a delightful success. 

“No ladies!" cried Sidney in astonish- 
ment. “ Why, here is a perfect galaxy of 
female beauty.” 

And so it seemed. The ball was held 
in a tent erected on the upper deck, lined 
with flags of every hue, with plittering 
swords and bayonets in, bunches, and 
lights and flowers in every direction. 

The band, though not a large one, 
played soft and dreamy music, and for 


hours Sybil could not disabuse her mind 
of the notion that she had landed ina kind 
of floating fairyland. 

This certainly required a good stretch 
of imagination though ; for, however fairy- 
like some of the young girls may have 
looked, anything more un-elfin than the 
sight of a midshipmite little more than 
five feet high, whirling round a red-faced 
lady about twice as big as himself, more 
or less, can hardly be conceived. 

Never mind, everybody was happy, and 
even Bobstay and Stefano went in for 
the fun.. 

Breakfast was a whole hour late next 
day on board the Boreas. 

But just an hour after this both Bob- 
stay and Barclay were on shore on 
business. 

They must seek for men to recruit the 
strength of their crew. 

They were not so successful as they had 
hoped to be. Bobstay was a very temper- 
ate man. He did not mind splicing the 
main brace among his crew, if they had 
done any extra work or just escaped some 
terrible danger, but he would have pre- 
ferred looking for additions to his crew 
elsewhere than in low public-houses or 
pot-shops. 

However, the captain and his mate had 
to make the best of things. The men 
they succeeded in engaging were to take 
the place of able and ordinary seamen and 
stokers. The last class of men had suf- 
fered terribly on board the Boreas; no 
less than four had died. 

The Boreas, it must be remembered, 
required extra hands for the duty that 
would soon be required of them—namely, 
working on shore. 

Next day the new hands came off. 

“T confess,” said Stefano, “I do not 
like the looks of any of them.” 

“Nor I,’’ said Bobstay, forcing a laugh ; 
“but we must make the best of a bad job, 
Stefano. Perhaps they are better than 
they look.” 

“That they can well afford to be.” 

But a strange thing happened this very 
afternoon. Fonzo was missing. 

He had gone on shore without leave, 
and it was midnight before he reappeared. 

Stefano, late though it was, still walked 
the quarter-deck. It was a shore boat 
that had brought Fonzo off. 

Stefano beckoned to him. 

Fonzo came forward unsteadily. 

“ That is enough, Fonzo,” said Stefano, 
“to-morrow will do.” 

“T not have fear of you,” cried Fonzo, 
who could now speak a little English. 
“ Fear I not have, pah!” 

Stefano went below. 

Next morning the ship was besieged by 
boat-loads of idle, ill-looking men begging 
to be taken on the Boreas in any ca- 
pacity. 

Then it was evident to Stefano and 
Bobstay also, that Fonzo in his cups had 
been boasting that the Boreas was going 
on a cruise to look for hidden gold. 

But Fonzo was quite sober to-day. He 
came on the quarter-deck and, kneeling 
before Stefano, took his hand, and with 
tears begeed his forgiveness. 

Only some Spanish men can weep at 
will. 

Stefano forgave him, and next day the 
ship once more put to sea, 


‘Stefano had drawn his maps and plans 


with considerable care and correctness, so 
there was no difficulty at all in locating 
the island on which Captain Kidd was 
supposed to have hidden an immense 
quantity of gold and jewels. 

They cast anchor one day off this little 
island, which, strange to say, had no 
name ; so Stefano called it the Isle of Good 
Fortune. 

Whether or not it would or would not 
belie its name remained to be seen. 

Before doing anything in the shape of 
work, Captain Bobstay had a long consul- 
tation with Stefano in his own quarters, 
and both Sidney and Frank were per- 
mitted to be present. Some time after 
this the men were called aft, and Bobstay 
addressed them. 

“ My good fellows,” he said, “ many of 
you have sailed with me before to far 
northern seas, and to a climate as different 
from this as night is from day. In you 
I have unbounded confidence. I am as 
sure that you will be true to me as I am 
sure that the sun will set to-night. Un- 
happily, the plagne has thinned your 
ranks, and as I look around me to-day I 
see many new faces. Heaven forbid that 
I should repine at this. It is the way of 
the world. I should have liked to have 
taken all my old people home with me, 
but God willed it otherwise. Yet I have 
no doubt that my new men will do their 
duty as faithfully as those poor fellows 
who are gone.” 

“ Hurrah!” from the men, one and all. 

“Now,” continued Bobstay, “many of 
you know that, although this cruise that I 
have come upon is in a great measure one 
of pleasure, and, as far as my dear wife is 
concerned, health, still there is another 
object, and that is to do as many have 
done before now—search for hidden gold. 

“Hurrah! Hurrah!" 

That gold belongs, men, to me and to 
Professor Stefano, if we succeed in finding 
it ; but I have asked you to lay aft here to- 
day that I might tell you that, if we are 
successful on this island, or elsewhere on 
the other side of the globe—on the shores 
of Africa—every man around me who does 
his duty well and truly shall be remem- 
bered as soon as onr good ship Boreas is 
once more safe in England. That is all, 
men.” 

Three such rousing cheers were now 
given for Captain Bobstay and Stefano as 
shook the ship from stem to stern, and 
were reverberated even from the hills and 
rocks. 


It was somewh:t difficult at first for our 
people of the Boreas to explain why this 
beautiful little island should be unin- 
habited. It was certainly not large— 
probably ten miles long by six or seven 
wide—but it really was a little continent in 
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miniature. It had its hills and wooded 
glens, and it had fruit-trees galore—cocoa- 
nuts, mangoes—even plantains, bananas, 
and many other kinds; it had a river 
that, rising from springs away among the 
rugzed hills, emptied itself into the sea in 
a charming little bay in which the Boreas 
now lay snugly moored ; its woods were 
filled with the voices of happy birds, and 
many a little furry creature lived therein 
as well. Moreover, there were fish in the 
bay and fish in the stream too, but 
mankind had given it a wide berth. And 
the reason of this—as Frank and Sidney 
found out from natives who dwelt on the 
neighbouring islands—was that the place 
was supposed to be haunted by the spirit 
of a white wild man, so that no one would 
care to dwell here. 

“If any other proof were needed,” said 
Stefano, when he heard this, “ that this is 
really the place on which Kidd buried his 
treasure, I think we have it in this tradition 
of the white man's spirit. The story was 
doubtless got up by Kidd himself with 
the view of keeping these cannibalistic 
islanders away.” 

And now all preparations for work on 
shore were commenced. 

Stefano had not much to go upon. 
Only the statement that Kidd had buried 
his treasure in a cave by the river's bank, 
some way up into the forest. 

“ Some way " might mean fifty yards, or 
it might mean five hundred. 

But the cave, where was that? Well, 
Stefano with Sidney and Frank set about 
prospecting for it. They embarked in the 
dinghy and went paddling up stream. 

“Remember,” said Stefano, ‘we are 
not to be discouraged if we do not find a 
cave of anykind. In fact, I should be 
much surprised if we did fall in with such 
a cave as that mentioned by Marx a’ 
Bora.” 

“Indeed ?” said Sidney. 

“Yes, indeed, for in the lapse of years 
the aspect of a country becomes changed. 
Moreover, this is a rapid stream, and 
such streams are subject to what tho 
Scotch call ‘ spetes,’ and frequently over- 
flow their banks. The débris brought 
down from the hills in one season would 
effectually fill np any cave that might 
have been opened in the previous winter.” 

“ But how opened, sir?” 

“ By convulsions of nature, to which 
these islands, like most others in these 
seas, are subject. 

“Yet here, boys,” continued Stefano, 
“we have very httle evidence of recent 
earthquakes. Look ; those tall and stately 
trees that grow almost close to the river’s 
bank may probably have been hundreds 
of years old when the great mariner 
Columbus first discovered the new land.” 

They were rowing slowly up stream as 


(To be continued.) 
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Stefano spoke, but carefully and minutely 
examining the banks on every side, 
especially where bushes grew close to the 
water's edge. 

When they had rowed about half a 
nile or less, Stefano held up his hand. 

“ Listen!" he said. 

And Frank and Sidney lay on their 
oars. 

The deep monotonous boom of a water- 
fall now fell on their ears, and shortly 
after, the river taking a sudden bend, they 
found themselves face to face with one of 
the most magnificently beautiful cataracts 
that even Stefano had ever beheld. Here 
the river's banks were high, black, beetling 
rocks, with overhanging trees, dripping 
with the spray from the white and foaming 
cascade, above which hung a brightly 
coloured rainbow. 

Imprcssed and awed beyond measure, 
they waited for many minutes in silent 
admiration; then, at.a sign from Stefano, 
they rowed back. 

“Kidd,” said he, as soon as his voice 
could be heard, “never of course went 
higher than this, so that the treasure 
must now lie between us and the sea. 
And this, of course, considerably limits 
our field of operations.” 

“All the better, is it not, sir?” 

“Yez, Frank; but we have not done 
prospecting yet. There imay, for aught 
we know, be another stream; and so tu- 
morrow we must spend in sailing or 
rowing right round the Isle of Good 
Fortune.” 

“ Happy thought!’ said Frank. 

“ And that is——? "’ asked Stefano. 

“To combine pleasure with business— 
to take a bigger boat, to make it a kind 
of picnic, and take not only the ladies but 
Nana and Britain, who I know are dying 
to stretch their legs.” 

“Well,” said Stefano, “I'm sure I have 
not the slightest objection. We must 
endeavour, however, to get back before 
dark, else we may have an adventure we 
did not bargain for. The coral reefs all 
about here are highly dangerous, and a 
storm arises when least expected. There 
is nothing like being cautious.” 

Frank and Sidney came back to the 
ship laden with fruit and flowers, and 
when Sybil heard of the projected picnic 
she was delighted. 

So, too, was Mrs. Bobstay. 

This lady, much to her husband’s 
delight, was now as strong and healthy 
as anyone on board. 

So that evening after dinner all was get 
ready, even to the packing up of provisions, 
for to-morrow’s excursion. 

To their great joy, both Duncan Ross 
and Ribbons were to be of the party—the 
ormier as stroke oar, the latter to wait at 
table. * 
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CHAPTER XXI.~ WHAT THEY FOUND IN THE FOREST. 


R. Postuetuwaite had barcly had 
time to recognise and thank the 
exiled statesman and his son—who now 
emerged from the thickets in turn—when 
Colonel St. Foix and his native follower, 
drawn to the spot by the two previous 
rifle-shots, were seen coming up at a run, 
rifle in hand; and a moment later the 
party was completed by the appearance 
of the Consul’s Siamese guide, who 
seemed little the worse of his knock-down, 
with the exception of a few bruises. 

Great was St. Foix’s astonishment on 
recognising the ex-Minister, but the 
chivalrous Frenchman greeted him with 
studied politeness, which the fallen noble 
evidently saw and appreciated. 

“You will come home with me, of 
course,” said the exile, with the same 
graceful Eastern courtesy for which he 
had been famous in the day of his power. 
“T suppose you were coming to sec me, 
were you not?" 

“Undoubtedly,” replied the Colonel, 
with a courteous bow. ‘“ Weshonld never 
have thought of passing xo near your 
Excellency's estate without doing our- 
selves the honour of paying it a visit.” 

“ But what are we to do with this poor 
little beast here? I caz:'¢ kill it!’ asked 
the Englishman, looking compassionately 
at the child-elephant, which was walking 
restlessly round and round its dead 
mother, uttering piteous cries, and tapping 
appealingly with its tiny trunk the huge, 
prostrate bulk that would never move 
again. 

“T will see to it presently,” replied 
Chao Phya. “It will be sure to remain 
by its mother till Ican send some of my 
men with a tame elephant to fetch it; and 
then we can just keep it at the house. 
It's easy enough to taine them, when 
they’re as young as that.” 

And the ex-Minister’ was as good as his 
word. 


That afternoon the two travellers and 
their native retinue were sately lodged in 
the only house which his undeserved 
misfortunes had left to the exiled noble ; 
for they had pitched their camp so much 
nearer to it than they supposed that it was 
actually upon Chao Phya’s own estate 
that they had so strangely met with its 
owner. 

The house itself, though built in the 
Siamese style, was in its furniture, and all 
its internal arrangements, simply an 
English country-house of the most com- 
fortable sort. In fact, as Postlethwaite 
learned later on, it had been used by the 
hospitable statesman as a kind of “shoot- 
ing-box,” for the convenience of his 
English friends and those of his sun, 
whora he had been wont to establish here 
by half a dozen at a time, for “a turn at 
the big game,” which often lasted for 
several weeks together. 

It was with no small satisfaction that 
Postlethwaite found, in the midst of such 
a region, an English bed and an English 
bath in his room, and a well-filled book- 


case next door, on the shelves of which 
were not a few books that had stocked the 
college rooms of hig host's son, Krom 
Moon, during the latter's course at 
Oxford. But with all his amusement at 
thus meeting Dickens and George Eliot 
(to say nothing of Homer and Virgil) in 
the heart of an Asiatic jungle, the shrewd 
Englishman had his doubts whether such 
an abode was likely to content one who 
had so lately been the greatest man in 
Siam except the King himself; and on 
this subject he contrived to have a talk 
that very evening with Krom Moon, who 
during his stay in England had, with the 
proverbial quickness of an Asiatic, learned 
to speak the language as fluently as the 
Consul himself, and talked os familiarly 
of boat-races and college suppers, hunting 
breakfasts and heavy game-bags, as if he 
had actually been an Englishraan.* 

When questioned by Postlethwaite as to 
his father’s state of mind, the young noble 
seemed markedly unwilling to say more 
than he could help on what was evidently 
a sore subject ; but he let full quite enough 
to confirm the Consul's suspicions that 
in spite of Chao Phya's outward air of 
composure, and even resignation, this 
strong, active, energetic man was literally 
“eating his own heart out” in the wild 
and obscure retreat where his ill-fortune 
had buried him. 

“However,” concluded the young 
Siamese, “it’s an ill wind that blows 
no one good, as we used to say at 
Oxford; for, now that we are up here in 
the jungle. we’re too far out of the way to 
have any more trouble from that sneaking 
fellow P’hra See Prisadang, who has been 
at the bottom of all this mischief.” 

“ Well, I wouldn't be too sure that you 
are out of his reach, even now, if I were 
you,” said the Consul seriously; “and I 
fancy you'll think so too, when you hear 
what I have to tell you.” 

And then, in a few words, he related Pi- 
Pon's treachery, and the plot overheard 
by St. Foix in the ruined temple. 

Krom Moon looked graver and graver 
as he listened, and when the story ended 
the young man sat silent for a few 
moments, in decp thought. Then_ his 
eves lighted up with a gleam of sudden 
animation, and he said with peculiar 
emphasis : 

“Do you think that fellow Pi-Bon has 
followed you here?” 

“ Most likely he has ; for, although we've 
seen nothing of him since we left the 
river, yet I'm sure he or his worthy 
accomplice (who was to have brought 
down the Shans to attack us) would take 
good care to keep usin sight; and if he 
had the least suspicion that we were 
coming to visit your father, that alone 
would be quite enough to keep him on 
our track.” 

“That's all right. then,” cried the young 


© Those who have met in Bankok society the 
original of “Krom Moon" can judge for themselves 
whether I have at all cxaggerate’ bis cleverness. — 
D.K. 


Siamese eagerly; “just the very thing 
that we want!" 

“How do you mean?” asked the 
Consul, looking puzzled. “If the haunt- 
ing of every step you take by a desperate 
murderer is ‘just what you want,’ you 
must certainly ——” 

“Don’t you see?” broke in Krom 
Moon impatiently. “ If this rascal comes 
hovering around our house, and we 
can manage to pounce upon him and 
take him prisoner, we'll make him tell 
all he knows of his master's plots, and 
perhaps get enough evidence to right 
my father with the King, and restore him 
to his old position!” 

“ Well, there's something in that, cer- 
tainly,” said his friend; “I had not 
thought of that myself. But how if he 
won't speak 2?” 

“In that case, we shall perhaps be able 
to persuade him,” replied the young noble, 
with a cold, cruel smile, which wrought 
so ghastly a change in his handsome face 
that even the cool Englishman was 
startled by it. “My Shan servants 
have had some practice in that way 
already.” 

This sudden burst of the Asiatic’s 
native cruelty through the varnish of 
European civilisation that had overlaid it 
made even Postlethwaite himself shudder, 
and he hastened to change the subject. 
But what had been already said was not 
easily forgotten ; and, as he thought it over 
before falling asleep, he could not but own 
that Krom Moon had certainly hit upon the 
likeliest mode of righting the great wrong 
done to his father, if it could only be 
brought about by any means short of 
the horrible method that he had sug- 
gested. 


The next morning Chao Phya—who in 
his younger days had been as keen a 
sportsman as either of his guests— 
roused them at daybreak for a shooting 
expedition through the jungle. On this 
occasion they formed two parties— 
Krom Moon going one way with the 
Colonel, while his father headed in the 
opposite direction with Mr. Postlethwaite 
—each couple being attended by half a 
dozen native “ beaters.’” 

The fresh air, the bright sunshine, the 
company of an old acquaintance, and the 
motion and excitement of the sport that 
he loved, had their usual animating effect 
upon the fallen statesman; and the Con- 
sul, seeing him in this promising mood, 
and rightly judging that no agitation could 
be more dangerous to this strong and 
restless nature than the deadly inaction 
which was paralysing it by inches, decided 
upon telling him all that Krom Moon 
had said on the previous night as to the 
possibility of seizing the traitor Pi-Bon, 
and making use of him to unmask tlic 
dark intrigues of his wily master. 

The ex-Minister at once took up the 
idea with all his wonted animation; and 
he and his companion were in the height 
of a keen discussion of the best way to 


carry it out, when the talk was interrupted 
all at once by a sound more interesting 
to both debaters than any argument—the 
harsh, trumpet-like ery of an elephant ! 
‘The two men looked keenly round them. 
Their beaters had gone off to right and 
left, leaving them quite alone; but the 
cry itself was guide enough. for it plainly 
issued from a belt of thickets only about a 
hundred yards in front of them. The two 
men made for it as rapidly as possible, 
taking care, however, to inake as little 
noise as they could in worming their way 
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through the bushes, lest they should scare 
ower their wary game. 

All at once the Consul saw Chao Phya 
(who happened to be a step or two in 
advance) come to a sudden halt, with a 
Jook on his face which the Englishman 
had never seen before—such a look as 
might be worn by a shipwrecked seaman 
when, lying alone and helpless on a wave- 
tossed raft, and at the last gasp from thirst 
and hunger, he suddenly espies in the dis- 
tance a fart-approaching sail. 

Stepping forward in his turn, Postle- 
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thwaite’s first glance gave him a full ex- 
planation of the exile’s strange excitement. 
‘They were standing on the very edge of a 
small clearing (which the Consul at once 
recognised as the same where he and St. 
Foix had pitehed their tent on the previous 
day), and in the midst of it, almost within 
a stone's throw of them, stood a white 
elephant-—the sacred beast of Siam, the 
finder of which was secure of his pardon 
from the King for any offence that he 
might have committed! 
(To be continued.) 
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A STORY OF SCHOOL 
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Partmorre walked back to the school in 
‘ a state of indignation bordering upon 
frenzy. His frame of mind was not any 
the more pleasant because he felt a sense 
of being unable to control circumstances 
for little Kirby. He knew that if the 
little fellow could be allowed back at 
school, it might be the turning-point of 
life for him. If only he were allowed to 
return, Baythorpe thought how easy it 
would be to befriend him and help to 
keep ‘him straight. Baythorpe was a 
very ‘good-hearted fellow, and he had felt 
for the Colonel in» their interview at the 
railway station more than many ordinary 
boys would feel. Baythorpe had a sense 
of responsibility, as a member of the 
achool, which was rapidly qualifying him 
to make an excellent prefect. He had 
been in scrapes occasionally, to be sure, 
but he had come out all right ; and since 
his promotion to a study he had felt an 
epoch older. 

However his influence might be grow- 
ing, he realised rather bitterly that he 
was far from being an important enough 
person to be able to do very much on 
his own hook for young Kirby. It was 
probably -too late now, at any rate, to 
obtain a reversal of the sentence that had 
been passed. If Baythorpe had been a 
prefect he might have moved that august 
section of the school to a sense of Kirby's 
wrongs, and brought about some inquiry 
into the extent to which the kid had been 
forced unwillingly to own to an action 
which Baythorpe felt quite sure he hadn't 
done. 

Baythorpe couldn’t help remembering 
that Harman had had some share in the 
so-called “ investigations ’’ which led to 
the whole holiday ‘being granted, and 
he naturally wondered, though it wasn't 
pleasant to do so, if Harman had forced 
the little boy. or victimised him in any 
way.. Yet his generous mind finally 
exonerated his friend from 
and indeed he blamed himself for allow- 
ing the suspicion to cross his thoughts. 
He quickened his pace, and got into 22 
study just as preparation was beginning. 
Harman was already seated at the table 
bending over his books, and waved his 
hand to prevent interruption. Talking, 
moreover, was not permitted during pre- 
paration (a rule which mastersand prefects 
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CHAPTER XII. 


found it rather hard to enforce rigidly), 
and so Baythorpe sat down to his Euclid, 
and endeavoured to fix his mind on the 
entrancing elements. 

It was of little use, however. The 
waiting-room scene kept recurring to him, 
with Kirby's cries of “I didn't kill ve 
eygnet"’; and the tears were still damp 
on the front of his blazer. He changed 
the Euclid for an arithmetic and tried to 
analyse the protits of a fraudulent but 
completely imaginary grocer, but with 
little better results. And ina short time 
he was sitting with his chair tilted back and 
his hands clasped behind his head, aban- 
doned to speculations as to how he might 
possibly act so as to get Kirby back, and 
occasionally indulging himself with a 
silent fuming against the boy's perse- 
cutors. Harman in the meantime was 
plugging away steadily at a Latin prose, 
until he was sent for by old Howker a 
little later to look over the preceding one. 

Left to himself, Baythorpe rose and 

ced the three short paces backward and 
forward that covered the length of tho 
little study, until the prefect on duty came 
round and somewhat sharply advised him 
to get his work done. Baythorpe obedi- 
ently sat down again, but the sound of 
the releasing bell found him still without 
a stroke of to-morrow’s lessuns put in. 
During the break he began to open his 
mind to his friend. 

Harman seemed little inclined to be 
interested. He appeared to have some 
arrears of work claiming his attention, 
and could only answer in a fragmentary 
and disjointed way, scarcely looking up 
from the arithmetic he was so engrossed 
in. He covered a quantity of paper with 
figures, and next day his mathematical 
master pointed. out that they were all 
wrong and his work unusually stupid. 

“Do you believe, Gaffer,” said Bay- 
thorpe, “that young Kirby was such a 
brute as was made out?” 

“What's. that ?°’ said Harman ab- 
sently, multiplying by twelve to bring 
pence to shillings. 

Baythorpe repeated his question. 

“What, the kid that went away to- 
day?” asked Harman; “ why,no one made 
him out worse than he did himself, did 
they 2?” 

“That's all very well,” said ‘Bay- 
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thorpe. “But you know well that the 
fellows were very keen on getting that 
whole holiday; you haven't forgotten 
what he was ed for, Gaffer ?”” 

“Eh?” said Harman, still intent on 
his work. 

“You remember the business, don’t 
you? The cygnet’s head, you know.” 

“Qh, ah,” said Harman, blotting a 
page of his exercise-book with his hand- 
kerchief. “Oh, yes, I remember that. 
Well, he owned up to that straight 
enough, didn't he—bother this ink!” 

“Well, I belicve he was forced to admit 
it ont of sheer funk,” said Baythorpe. 

Harman’s next few figures were dis- 
gracefully written. As o matter of fact, 
he was wondering how near Baythorpe 
was to knowing the exact truth. But he 
didn't look up, and Baythorpe went on 
telling him the whole of the interview 
that took place at the railway station. 
Baythorpe was a boy with no half-con- 
fidenccs, and he did not conceal from his 
friend all the emotions—and thoy were 
quite manly emotions---that he felt on the 
subject. 

“Do you believe, Gafler,’ said Bay- 
thorpe finally, “that little Kirby ought 
to be expelled ?” 

Harman was bound to speak, and he 
was obliged at length to look up at Bay- 
thorpe ag he spoke. But his glance was 
not steady, and Baythorpo, mistaking the 
cause, broke in again with— 

“Gaffer, I'm awfully sorry. I know 
what you think I've got in my mind, but 
I've not. I know you had a lot to do at 
the time with finding out from young 
Kirby if he’d done it ornot. But I know 
jolly well you never bullied him into 
saying he had. Don’t think I meant 
that,” 

“Why, no,” said Harman, fecling a 
strange conflict of emotions himself, a 
strange longing to justify himself to him- 
self. “Why, no,’ ho said, “I promised 
at the time, I remember, I’d half kill 
Lithersoll, or Baxter, or any of those 
little beasts, if thoy tried to bully him 
into confessing.” 

“You are a good chap, Gaffer,” said 
Baythorpe. “ You always were. But 
doesn't it make you savage to think that 
some of those kids after all must have 
been and terrified the poor little beggar ? 
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I don't think he'd tell a lie just at the 
last, do you? I'm sure he wastelling me 
and his futher the square truth then, 
anyhow. Don’t you think so?” 

Harman assented. It was safe enough, 
and, in fact, it eased his conscience. He 
would rather than not, of course, that 
little Kirby's character should be cleared, 
provided only it didn’t involve him in 
any uncomfortable consequences. Ho 
really felt glad to see Baythorpe so wild 
about it. Baythorpe might possibly do 
the thing that would undo all the mischief 
his own silence had done, and he encour- 
aged Baythorpe in thinking that there 
had been persecution. His share of the 
knowledge of the circumstances was 
probably safely buried with the cygnet's 
head and the pike's bones by this time, 
at any rate. 

“JT remember there were some beasts 
following the kid about a good deal,” he 
said, “at the time. But I don’t think it’s 
fellows like Bithersoll & Co. that would 
have made him. It was some one bigger, 
I should think.” 

“Well, I shall have a jolly good try to 
find out,” said Baythorpe. 

Harman was, if anything, relieved. 
He felt absolved of a good deal of respon- 
sibility. But he could not flatter himself 
that it was not too late for anything to be 
done to put matters right, and he was 
quite silent during the scene that took 
place in the Long Dormitory that evening. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


BayTHorre was unanimously recog- 
nised, as has been said before, as the cock 
of the Long Dormitory. It is neces- 
sary for the sinallest community to have 
a leader, and no one objected in the 
slightest to the axiom that Baythorpe’s 
-will, as far as discipline was concerned, 
was Inw in that dormitory. 

To hold this position with smooth and 
unbroken success requires qualities not 
often found even in a prime minister. . 
Not so much is cleverness required—for 


:‘® very stupid person will make a good 


captain often enough—as unconscious tact 


- and that sincerity which will inspire con- 


. selves in order to be respected. 


: sake of asserting his power. 


fidence in followers. When there is one 
person holding the reins of government, 
it will be a wonder if there are not a few 
stormy scenes at times. 

Baythorpe was one of those fellows 
who need not take pains to assert them- 
If he 
said “ Lights out,” it was so, and there 
was aon end of it. It had never been 
known of him that he had put his 
authority into operation merely for the 
If he said 
that conversation on certain topics was 
to stop, it was felt at once that the talk 
had gone far enough, and the subject was 


always changed. After he had been cock 
of the dormitory for a fortnight, fellows 


felt as if he had always been there, and 
no one thought of conjecturing who 
-would step into his shoes when he was 
moved out. 

Undoubtedly Cutty would be the next 
man. In fact, Cutty afterwards was the 
next man. His reign, too, was a satisfac- 
tory one, but it lasted a much shorter 
time. Cutty was a boy of somewhat 
the same type physically as Baythorpe. 
Te was a trifle heavier and a better 
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football-player, but at cricket he was of 
little use, and at work he was an uncon- 
scionable duffer. 

He was not much of a talker, but a 
great appreciator of the dormitory con- 
versation all the same. When he did 
contribute anything in the way of a 
remark, i¢ was generally very short and 
a good deal to the point. He seemed to 
lose no influence by the fact that he 
always acknowledged Baythorpe’s ascen- 
dency in the room. If Baythorpe said, 
“Get to bed, Cutty,” Cutty said, “All 
right, Baythorpe—half a jiff,” and it was 
only half a jiff before he was under the 
clothes. He was older and higher up 
in the school than Baythorpe, and was 
only not Captain of the Dormitory 
because he had not been so long in the 
school. 

On this particular evening Baythorpe 
came up to the room in no very amiable 
frame of mind, and not perhaps as fit for 
his spontaneous duties as he might be. 
His mind was full of young Kirby and 
of anger at the conspiracy which he was 
sure had existed against him, and every- 
thing seemed to chafe him. It was ex- 
asperating to see Bithersoll, who ought to 
have been expelled a dozen times if he 
had had his deserts, comfortably and 
leisurely donning his irritating-looking 
pyjamas and talking as if he were a 
person of some standing, whilst little Kirby, 
who was more to be pitied than blamed, 
was in all likelihood snivelling in solitary 
disgrace at home. If Bithersoll had 
addressed a remark to Baythorpe, or had 
been anything but very prompt that night 
in going to bed, Baythorpe would have 
probably found a vent for his bad temper. 
A good rage was never thrown away on 
Bithersoll, who required periodical re- 
pression for his cringing, sneaking ways. 
Whenever Bithersoll felt that he was 
standing particularly well with any of 
the masters, who had no idea of his 
real character, his very appearance and 
manner of bearing himself grew to be 
offensive to honest, if hot-tempered, 
fellows like Baythorpe. 

“Hurry up, Cutty. Books away, Blen- 
kinsop and Holmes. Lights out there,” 
said Baythorpe, jumping into bed himself. 

The clapping-to of a few books, the 
sudden turning out of the light, a short 
period of rustling and settling of blankets, 
and then the pause of silence followed 
which always elapsed before some one 
started talking. To-night there was of 
course one item of gossip soon forth- 
coming. 

“Little Kirby’s departed this life,” 
began Blenkinsop. 

“ And a good riddance to bad rubbish,” 
said another fellow. 

“No more murders,” said another. 

“No morc conflagrations in the pig- 
styes,” said Blenkinsop. 

“TI expect he'll go to some other 
cemetery for young gentlemen,” chimed 
in Mayhew. 

“A reformatory’s more his mark,” said 
Blenkinsop. “I expect he'll run away to 
London and become something like the 
Artful Dodger.” 

Baythorpe was trying to hold his 
tongue a little longer, but an untimely 
snigger from Bithersoll caused him to 
breek in sooner than he would have 
done. 

“Who says that Kirby was the worst 


chap in the school?” he asked as calmly 
as he could. 

“ Everyone,” responded a voice from a 
far corner. 

“Who on earth is everyone?” said 
Baythorpe, beginning to lose his calm- 
ness. 

He sat up in his bed. No one could see 
him in the dark, sitting up there with his 
knees under his chin, nor how the blood 
had rushed to his face. No one spoke, 
and no one realised for a few minutes 
that Baythorpe was in a passion. 

“Everyone!” said Baythorpe con- 
temptuously. “When everyone says a 
thing, it’s all rot, and not worth saying or 
believing.—There’s not a chap in this 
dormitory,’’ he went on, “ who can swear 
to being any better than young Kirby.” 

“Oh!” said Cutty, in a cool under- 
tone. 

“And there are some a jolly sight 
worse,” Baythorpe went on, raising his 
voice a little. 

No one spoke. And yet the silence was 
rather painful. There was a general 
feeling as if the atmosphere of the room 
was somewhat highly charged with elec- 
tricity. 

As no one assented or dissented, Bay- 
thorpe continued. 

“A jolly sight worse,” he said. ‘ Kirby 
himself wouldn’t have been so bad, if it 
hadn’t been for some beauties here.” 

There was another breathless silence. 

“You're going pretty strong to-night. 
Baythorpe,” said Cutty, in the same cool 
low voice, with a slightly jeering in- 
flection. 

“T say,” said Baythorpe, “that that 
kid had no right to be sacked as he was; 
and it was only because of some sneaking, 
blackmailing beasts forcing him—rome 
ches in this dormitory know that jolly 
well.” 

“Perhaps,” said Cutty, after a pause, 
“you mean me.” 

Now if Baythorpe had been in his 
normal state of mind, and not under 
considerable tension, he would have 
turned this aside with more judgment. 
But he had already gone too far in his 
wrath to be amenable to prudence, and 
he replied, feeling perhaps that public 
opinion was against him, and that Cutty, 
at any rate, was his most worthy oppo- 
nent— 

“Well, if the cap fits you, you can 
wear it.” 

The stillness of the dormitory, which 
at times was a healthily noisy place 
enough, after this retort was something 
oppressive. 

“ Thanks,” said Cutty. 

“ Perhaps,” resumed Cutty, “as you're 
giving caps, you'd better give a few more. 
As you've scraped into the first eleven, 
anyone will be jolly proud to have his 
cap given him by you.” 

“Shut up,” said Baythorpe. 

“ All right,” said Cutty, “I will, when 
I’ve finished. Only you've said we're all 
cads here, you know. Of course, if you 
say so, you know, it makes it rather 
awkward. When a chap with a first- 
eleven cap, and a study, and all, says 
poor nobodies like us are cads, well of 
course we've got to stand it. Because, of 
course, @ chap who’s got a study, and 
looks up to the prefects 60 as to one 
himself, and is jolly well spoken of by 
the Doctor before the whole school, and 


that sort of thing, can’t very well be 
expected to know that the north fives- 
court is a very good place to call another 
fellow a cad in. Now I'll shut up.” 

There was no breaking of the silence 
that succeeded this. One by one, fellows 
dropped off to steep—all except Baythorpe. 

And he sat, poor fellow, half the night, 
in miserable meditation, with his knees 
still under his chin, his face hot and his 
back col. This was a fine beginning to 
his career as little Kirby's champion. A 
few weeks ago the taunt in Cutty's last 
speech, if it had ever been said, would 
have brought him quickly out of bed to 
settle the dispute in the only way thought 
possible among boys of Cutty’s standing. 

But he felt there was truth in the 
innuendo. Fighting, among junior boys, 
might be allowable. But for boys having 
influence, or marked out as fitting them- 
selves for influence, in the school, it would 
be disyracefal. Baythorpe would willingly 
indeed have met Cutty, or any other 
fellow, with his fiets. But for a boy like 
himself, promoted, as Cutty observed, to 
the dignity of a study, and therefore on 
the way to promotion as a prefect, there 
were many considerations which made 
fighting questionable. It would mean, 
for one thing, a licking from the pretects, 
and some other form of punishment —very 
likely the being deprived of his study. He 
had friends among the prefects, but the 
traditions of the school he held more 
sacred than friendship. And so Bay- 
thorpe slept little that night. 

He is not the first boy who has blun- 
dered into unhappiness from following an 
impulse. Ido not know that he was at 
all to be blamed for his impulses, and it 
would have been hard for a much wiser 
person to have followed the good impulses 
he had followed, and not been led by weak 
ones into the same difticulties Baythorpe 
‘was encountering. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Tue dialogue recorded in the last chap- 
ter had been no less discomforting for the 
listeners than the after-feelings were to 
Baythorpe and, I believe, Cutty. There 
was a sort of feeling next day as if it 
was a thing too terrible to be mentioned 
in ordinary. general talk. The strained 
relations that existed were made evident 
in the comparative silence with which 
everyone went to bed on the next evening. 
There was absolutely no occasion, all 
the time of undressing, for Baythorpe 
to use his power; although it would have 
probably been a relief to him, and cer- 
tainly to Cutty, if he could have found a 
pretext for asserting himself. 

Neither of the two could contemplate 
the quarrel with any satisfaction, or feel 
that he had acted properly all through. 
Baythorpe knew very well he had been 
hasty, and almost malicious, in his 
temper ; that he had, if anything, injured 
the cause he had meant to champion ; and 
that from being in too much of a hurry to 
set right a wrong, he had only been the 
means of forcing himself into a position 
in which he must appear as a coward 
in declining to acknowledge Cutty’s 
obvious challenge. Cutty, on the other 
hand, was generously capable of seeing 
when he himself had been to blame; he 
knew now well enough that he had been 
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secretly jealous of Baythorpe for having 
been promoted to a study before himself ; 
and he wished many times over that he 
could have bitten his tongue out before he 
had allowed himself the momentary satis- 
faction of a bitter speech. 

In after-life the two men would have 
fought the battle out in words then and 
there. But now each of them was scarcely 
above the primitive code of honour under 
which a physical conflict is often the only 
solution. The affair was talked about, of 
course, but only in quiet groups; and no 
one could as yet see any humorous side 
whatever to the serious aspect of things. 

It was no good for the two boys not to 
try and hold aloof from each other. They 
were often near each other, but there was 
no way to act but in a stony disregard, 
under which each felt extremely conscious. 
For Baythorpe it was a very, very dreary 
time. Harman's friendship was of little 
consolation to him as long as he felt that 
he ought to be haying his coat off with 
Cutty in the north fives-court. He fre- 
quently felt that he would prefer the 
disgrace that would follow his tighting to 
the present state of things. But it was 
hard to think of giving up the position he 
was winning by good conduct and con- 
formity with the best traditions of school 
life. 

The study itself gave little joy. Har- 
man was in good spirits, and Baythorpe 
tried to share them. Things kept arriving 
from home with which to beautify the 
friends’ little abode. Mrs. Baythorpe sent 
@ lovely pair of curtains and a tablecloth, 
and also a set of tea-things, not to mention 
a supply of stores to use up. Harman's 
sister sent all sorts of things, saleable at 
bazaars, but still more joy-bringing to 
human beings furnishing their first 
private quarters. 

“You chaps are in luck,” said Wagsby, 
coming in to view their luxuries, “and 
you've got to thank me. I told you the 
way to work your people. Nothing like 
it. All my crockery’s broken, so I've 
asked my aunt to come and spend a 
pleasant day with her affectionate nephew 
next Saturday. You might lend us some 
of your totfy ware, if you can bear to lose 
sight of it for an hour or two.” 

Baythorpe would have assented, but 
Harman thought that the things would be 
needed. “ Right you are,” said Wagsby, 
“T respect your feelings. You're only 
young; when you're as old as I am you 
won't mind lending the chairs you're 
sitting on. I say, your back wall’s rather 
bare. I've @ nice picture of my father 
you can have at any time to fill up the 
space if you've got company.” 

“TI say, Gaffer,” said Wagsby, when 
Baythorpe had gone out of the study, 
“ what's the row between Cutty and Bay- 
thorpe? Anything in it? Rumour has 
it, you know, that Cutty’s simply spoiling 
for a fight with our honoured friend. And 
they don’t speak now, do they?” 

“T don’t know,” said Harman. “I 
believe they had a row in the dormitory, 
but I was half-asleep at the time.” 

“Baythorpe’s a good chap, and s0’s 
Cutty,” said Wagsby; “but you know 
how these kids talk. They say Bay- 
thorpe's funky to fight Cutty, which is all 
rot really, you know. I'm not a fighting 
man myself—never was; but I should 
think Baythorpe and funk are pretty well 
strangers, and I don’t believe they can 
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have had anything of a row really. Still, 
when tout le monde says they ought 
to fight, something ought to be done to 
clear the air a bit. Has old Baythorpe 
let on about it at all?” 

“No,” said Harman, dismissing the 
subject. 

Indeed, Baythorpe was discovering the 
limits to the value of Harman’s friend- 
ship. If he had seen Harman in bad 
spirits he would have found a way of 
gaining his confidence, if it could have 
been had. But Harman had shown no 
disposition to meet him half-way and 
share his confidence, and Baythorpe 
finally decided to keep his worry to him. 
self. He reproached himself, indeed, for 
allowing it to mar the happiness of their 
companionship, which had been fraught 
with much pleasure, and he came back 
that evening determined to enter into the 
spirit of his study-life again. 

“That wall ts bare, Gaffer,” he said. 
“ What can we do to fill it up?” 

“Blenkinsop says he can make us 
another bookshelf.” 

“But Blenkinsop’s terms are rather 
high,” said Baythorpe ruefully. “ Besides, 
we've already got one bookshelf, and that’s 
not filled up yet.” 

“Perhaps we shall get something more 
et,’ said Harman. “ Why, old Neville 
as never answered my letter yet. I bet 

he’s sending something.” , 

“Of course he is,” responded Bay- 
thorpe. ‘We never allowed for that. 
‘That's why he didn’t write to congratu- 
late you. He’s waiting to send you what- 
ever it is.” 

It was just about five minutes after 
this when an officious youngster came 
panting up to No. 22 to say that a dogeart 
had just arrived, and had driven away 
after depositing a large parcel for “ Mister 
Harman, with great care.” 

“Where is it?” said Harman, highly 
excited. 

‘ Bithersoll’s bringing it up justnow,” 
said the kid ; “‘ he’ll be here in half a jiff. 
I thought I'd tell you.” 

“Hooray!” said Baythorpe, while 
Harman was literally dancing with 

joy. 

a Keep back, you kids,” said Bithersoll, 
shouldering his way along the passage. 
“ Keep back, or you'll break the glass ; and 
then if I were Baythorpe or Harman I’d 
give you_a good hiding. Here it is all 
right. Harman,” he said, “I haven’t let 
anyone touch it. It is ‘heavy, though,” 
and he put it on the table. “Shall I 
unpack it for you?” 

“No, get out,” said Harman. 

“Can't I have the brown paper and 
string?’ asked Bithersoll, anxious to 
stay and see what he had been carrying. 
“ Here's a knife,” he added, producing 
one with some alacrity, and waiting, of 
course, till it should be done with. 

“What a whacking big thing,” said 
Baythorpe. ‘“ This’ll be the best thing 
we've got.” 

“«Glass this side, with care,’” read 
Harman, rapidly cutting the string, and 
tearing away the paper at the back. 

“Tl bet you what it is,” he said, 
stopping suddenly. “ Stuffed birds in a 
glass case!" 

“ How ripping,” said Baythorpe ; “ put 
it on the table, and let me tear away the 
front while yon do the back. Steady 
now.” 
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Slowly a large glass-fronted case emerged 
from the packing, outside and inside both 
got up with all the taste and ingenuity 
that a skilled taxidermist can show. 
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There were several layers of brown 
paper to bo stripped off, and these fell 
rapidly to the ground in rags, which the 
oficious Bithersoll picked up in handfuls. 


For a few brief seconds Baythorpe and 
Harman were regarding it, when the 
latter turned savagely to Bithersoll and 
bade him begone. 


(To be continued.) 


THE WHITWORTH SCHOLARSHIP. 


By An Oxrorp GrapvaTE, 


So 


Author of “ The Brazenface Ghost,” “ Buifkiis of Brazenface,” ete, etc. 


T= boys of Cranbury Grammar School had 

just been “called in” from playground 
and football field back to the big schoolroom. 
Excitement ruled high as to the cause of the 
unwonted summons, for it was Wednesday 
afternoon, and consequently a half holiday ; 
and the wildest rumours were rife among the 
boys as they stood listening to the clanging 
bell. 

“T'll tell you what it is.” said James— 
“it’s measles, and I'm jolly glad. We haven't 
had an epidemic for years.” 

James was a big, sleepy youth of about 
seventeen, who, boasting the doubtful dis- 
tinction of being in the lowest form but one, 
was generally known as “ The Patriarch.” 

“If it is, you'll be the first to ‘catch it,” 
said Greig. “ You can’t help yourself. You 
see, you're always ‘ catching it.’” 

« Perhaps the school has been formed into 
@ company and gone smash,” suggested 
young Jackson, whose father was a financier. 

“Or some old boy has won a scholarship,” 
remarked Smith. 

“Bah ! you're all of you wrong,” sneered a 
lanky, pale-faced youth who had been walk- 
ing restlessly about the room during this 
exchange of opinion. ‘You're all quite 
wrong. I wonder if Greig knows what’s the 
matter.” 

“No, I certainly don't, Jardyce,” said Greig 
shortly; ‘but 1 see from your sneaking, 
insinuating manner that you do. So out 
with it.” 

Threatening shouts of “Qut with it!” 
came from the other boys, and Jardyce 
thought it expedient to satisfy their curiosity. 

« It’s something to do with the Whitworth 
Scholarship,” said Jardyce. .““I met. Dr. 
Marston and Mr. Wayne walking across the 
playground. Both looked as black as thunder, 
and I heard the Doctor say that one of the 
Scholarship papers has been stolen.” 

Stolen! The boys looked at each other in 
consternation, for the Whitworth examina- 
tion was to be held next day. Then they 
looked with curiosity at Greig and Jardyce, 
for the race for the scholarship was supposed 
to be between the two. : 

“Did you say ‘stolen’?” asked Greig 
incredulously. 

“T said “stolen,” ” replied Jardyce: 

The Whitworth was the blue ribbon of 
classical scholarship at Cranbury. It was of 
the annual. value of £150, and so was 
sufficient to defray the expenses of a career at 
Oxford or Cambridge. As has been said, the 
examination was expected to resolve itself into 
a duel between Greig and Jardyce. But one or 
two other boys had excellent chances, and if 
luck favoured them might turn thetables on the 
two favourites. Jackson, for instance, was & 
«competitor not to be despised. nor was Harold 
Vane; and several others would probably 
finish in the first flight. 

Greig, however, was first favourite. He 
was of the same age as Jardyce, and in 
classical acquirements there was nothing to 
choose between them, except in Greek Prose, 
in which Jardyce was superior. Butin other 
rcepects the boys were entirely different. 


CHAPTER 1. 


Greig was captain of the school, a good 
cricketer, and the best half-back that had 
ever been seen at Cranbury. He was a good 
specimen of the best type of public schoolboy, 
working as hard at his books as in the cricket- 
field or fives-court. For he knew that the 
healthy mind never flourishes except in the 
healthy body: a truism, no doubt, but one 
which some boys are apt to forget. Jardyce 
was one of these. For when Greig would be 
at the nets coaching the smaller boys, or 
praetising “ place-kicks "’ in the football-tield, 
Jardyce would be loafing about the playground 
or “ smugging ”’ in his study. When Greig 
was playing an uphill came against Cranbury 
Town, Jardyce would be grinding up Virgil 
so as to beat Greig at next morning's Rep. 
“And pray why shouldn't he?” exclaim my 
studious readers. Well, I'll tell you why; 
and please, Mr. Printer, put it in italics: 
Greig would come back in due course to 
evening preparation, and one hour of his 
work would be equal to two of Jardyce’s! 

The sensation at Jardyce's startling news 
had scarcely subsided when Dr. Marston 
entered the schoolroom, followed by Mr. 
Wayne and the other masters. Dr. Marston 
walked slowly to the upper end of the room, 
whence he gazed for a moment with a stern 
searching look at the faces of the expectant 
pupils. 

“Tregret to say,” began the headmaster 
slowly and impressively, “that a serious 
crime has been perpetrated by some boy in 
this school—a crime the enormity of which it 
is impossible to exaggerate. Such a thing 
has never occurred before at’ Cranbury, and 
Thad fondly hoped it never could occur. One 
of the papers to be set for the Whitworth 
Scholarship has been stolen.” 

Dr. Marston paused for a moment, and then 
continued : 

“The paper stolen was the Greek Prose. 
All the papers arrived from the printer’s 
this afternoon. I opened the package con- 
taining the Greek Prose passage, counted its 
contents, and I was then summoned from the 
room. I placed the papers in adrawer in a 
side-table. This was at two o’clock. I 
returned to my study at two-thirty, counted 
the papers again, and found one missing. 
Boys, I am forced to believe that some one 
among you has committed the theft. I do- 
not expect that the thief will now confess ; 
but if he is wise, he will do so before itis too 
late. If he has yielded to a sudden: tempta- 
tion, let him stand forward and confess; for 
only by so doing can he make reparation for 
the crime he has committed.” 

Dr. Marston resumed his seat and waited, 
a look of pain and sorrow on his kindly face. 
The boys moved uneasily before his gaze, but 
no one stirred from his seat. After waiting: : 
a few moments, Dr. Marston beckoned to Mr. 
Wayne, and a brief consultation took place 


+ between them. Dr. ‘Marston then rose and 


spoke again, more sternly: “ You will all 

remain in yourseats. Mr. Wayneand theother 

masters will now examine the contents of 

your desks. There was a deep silence as the 

masters began their unpleasant duty. Each 
(To be continued.) 


master began with the desk of the lowest boy 
in his form, and the boys in turn handed 
over their keys. For some time nuthing 
was heard but the jingling of keys and the 
opening and shutting of the desks. 

The search had been continued for about a 
quarter of an hour, and nothing had been 
discovered. There was no sign of the 
missing paper. At length only two desks 
Temained for examination—those belonging 
to Greig and Jardyce. Jardyce handed over 
his keys to Mr. Wayne without hesitation, and 
an amused smile played over his’ thin lips. 

« Thank you,” said Mr. Wayne, returning 
the keys; ‘as I expected, Jardyce, there's 
nothing here. Greig, please give me yours.” 
Mr. Wayne went slowly through the contents 
of Greig’s desk, carefully sifting the various 
papers, and shaking the leaves of the books. 
Suddenly an exclamation of astonishment 
escaped his lips, and from the bottom of the 
desk he brought forth a small triangular 
Piece of paper. 

With quick, hurried steps, betokening the 
importance of his discovery, Mr. Wayne went 
up to Dr. Marston. The two masters made a 
careful inspection of the fragment. and com- 
pared it with one of the other Greek Prose 
papers. 

“ Greig,” said Dr. Marston, ‘a strange and 
painful discovery has just been made. Do 
you know anything of the missing paper ?” 

“ Certainly not, sir,” replied Greig, flushing 
up to the roots of his hair. 

« Were you in my study this afternocn ?”” 

“T was, sir.” 

There was a murmnr of astonishment from 
the boys at this admission. Dr. Marston 
Tooked surprised. 

“Can you explain how it is that a portion 
of the missing examination paper has been 
found in your desk?” 

“No, sir, 1 cannot,” responded Greig 
firmly. , 

“Greig,” said the headmaster, “I cannot 
for one moment believe in your guilt, but 
you must admit that the discovery is ominous. 
You will please remain in your seat for the 
present. The other boys may now return to 
the playground.” 

Outside the boys gave full expression to 
their pent-up excitement. Football and all 
other games were suspended, and, gathered 
in knots, the boys discussed the situation. 
Could Greig be guilty ? 

“It’s rather odd,” said Jardyce to his 
friend -Parton, “ that the paper stolen should 
be the Greek Prose. I can beat Greig’s head 


_ off at Greek Prose.” 


“It certainly does look fishy,’’ assented 
Parton, ‘and that scrap of paper in his desk, 
too. - He must have done it.” 

But the rest of the school, with few excep- 
tions, sturdily maintained that Greig, their 
hero, was innocent. Greig, who made a 
century last term against the M.C.C., and 
who dropped two goals yesterday against the 
Town, would never stoop to such a mean 
trick. 

But neverthelesst he evidence looked black 
against the captain of Cranbury. 
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A TEN HOURS’ 


ay ice is an Arctic term. I may explain, 
first, that it is formed during the 
shortening nights of spring, and being found 
in wide sheets is one of the most serious ob- 
stacles to early whaling. 

For some hours of April 25, we, in company 
with a sister ship, the Eclipse, had been 
steaming through large fields of this bay 
variety. In the most part the sheet did not 
exceed two inches. And so far, following in 
the wake of our more powerful companion, 
we had pushed many miles forward success- 
fully. But, as we continued, the ice-coat 
thickened, and on occasions held the Eclipse, 
requiring her to back astern and get more 
way on. We, of course, made free of her 
path and took life easy. But it happened 
that we, at one time, also received a check, 
and found it necessary to go astern and 
charge. The obstruction was slight, and the 
extra speed cleared us at once, yet there 
was some time lost, the result of which was 
that, as there was astrong pressure from the 
outside on the field, the wake of the Helipse 
closed up firmly ere we could recover our 
distance, and after a few fiercely determined 
charges we found ourselves stuck fast, neither 
able to proceed ahead nor astern. 

A nice pickle! Yet the more chagrined 
were we, that the open water we had been 
making for lay now scarce two hundred 
yards before us blue and enticing. We col- 
lected on the forepeak, and as sullen a crew, 
sixty in all, as you might wish to see any- 
where. Our captain signalled to the Eclipse 
that we were fast, and some of the men 
thought she would come back and help us. 
The captain most certainly did. But nothing 
of the sort. On she steamed without a signal 
in return, and disappeared in a dull haze of 
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her own smoke, and followed by a double 
strong volley of foc’sle abuse. 

The captain, with all hope of succour by 
the Eclipse gone, bestirs himself. It seems 
that, although the ice is not more than six 
inches thick, it is quite sufficient to prove 
dangerous in a jam. And that it is jamming 
is very evident, seeing the way in which 
our wake has closed. Other indications are 
also present, such as the continuous grind- 
ing and grumbling, and hummocks of fresh 
upheavals around us. 

“Anchors out,” shouts the captain 
shortly, as he strides to and fro on the 
bridge like an evil spirit. ‘ Overboard with 
two of them, and keep the nip off the ship.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” and each man competes 
with his neighbour in activity. 

I lean over the chains and watch them. 
The anchors are fixed in the ice in record 
time, and a connecting wire hawser carried 
through a port hole, and round the capstan, 
at which the crew are set working. I can’t 
say I understand the method. But I under- 
stand the conclusion. The men have just 
left the bars, and the hawser is thoroughly 
taut, when, snap! it goes, making a report 
like a rifle. Iuckily no one was within its 
fling, or it would have sent him into 
eternity in two halves. Yet another cable 
is tried, but it, too, snaps like a thread, 
and the attempt to stay off the squeeze is 
forsaken. 

I begin to dislike the look of things. 
“ What's to be done ?”’ I ask the captain. 

“Done!” he says savagely. “Saw our 
way out.” 

Town this comes as a surprise. The idea 
of sawing through two hundred yards of ice 
and upwards, had not occurred to me. 


SAW THROUGH BAY ICE 


However, “All hands on deck to saw the ship 
out. Mr. Duncan, get the saws started.” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” And in ten minutes the 
saws are overboard, sct in their frames, and 
a bevy of sturdy seamen working like 
niggers on them. Others, with axes, hew a 
guiding line to the ship, and myself and 
more, with boat-hooks and seal-clubs, pole 
out the segments as they are cut, and so 
keep the way clear. It is a scene full of 
novelty and interest to a dry-lander such 
asI. But itis also the most disheartening 
work 8 man ever put hand to, for no sooner 
have we cut fifty yards than the squeeze has 
shut the inlet. It is disheartening indeed ! 
But with patience, perseverance, and ten 
hours of unceasing work, we gain the 
day. 

Yes! at last the ship is cut free. ‘On 
board, there,” rolls from the bridge, and we 
scramble up the side in quick time. Nota 
moment is to spare. Again we gather in a 
cluster on the forepeak, and hear the tele- 
graph bell sound in the engine-room. Long 
since the steam has been at full pressure. 
Whish, whooch! replies to the rattle of 
shifting levers, as the sea dances up astern 
round the screw. The barque gathers way. 
Will she? Ay. No. Thus we talk. It is 
a tight fit, and we feel the grate of the ice 
along her ribs. Another five minutes would 
have seen us at our weary task again. But 
fortune favours us. We are through at 
last! And a ringing cheer from sixty throats 
goes skipping over the ice-sheet. Hurrah! 
And now all save the watch tumble down the 
fore and main hatches, or the companion, 
as the case is, to bury themselves in tea-mugs 
and Morpheus, having had quite enough of 
ice-sawing to satisfy for o lifetime. 
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THE FRENCH MASTER'S STORY. 


By THe Rev. R. V. Famurutt Davirs, ™.a., 


Author of “The Music Master's Story,” “ Tie Sergeant's Story,” ete. 


he French master had not been long at 
the school, and the boys hardly knew 
what to make of him. 

They had soon found ont one thing, 
however, and that was that he knew how to 
keep order in a class of English boys. 

He did not fly into a rage, as the old 
French master used to do, and shake his 
clenched hand in the boys’ faces, when they 
made a disturbance, exclaiming, in accents 
, Which trembled with passion, “I vill rem- 
port you to ze Doctare, as sure—as sure 
as zis is a pencil!” and then subside and do 
nothing. 

The first time that he took the Upper 
French Set of the lower school the boys 
were fairly quiet, and the lesson passed off 
without any special incident; but the next 
time several boys tried to make a disturbance. 
Monsieur du Bois-d’Automne stopped his 
lesson and addressed the whole class in a 
little speech in a way which it would hardly 
have occurred to an English master to do. 
He appealed to their good feeling, of which 
they had plenty—if you knew how to get at 
it—and to their common sense, of which 
they had but little, and wound up his 
address by saying that he hoped they 
would all work pleasantly together and 
make much progress. 

The boys were pretty quiet after this, but 
towards the end of the leason Thompson 
minor began playing the fool, as usual, and 
trying to upset the class generally. The 


French master only said, very quietly, 
« Thompson, I ask you to be quiet ; it is no 
good; I speak afterwards to the Doctor.” 
And, sure enough, Thompson was sent for, 
and not only did he have to spend the best 
part of the next half-holiday in marching 
about the playground under the iron rule of 
the drill-sergeant, but he got such # dressing- 
down from the Doctor on the subject of 
behaviour in school-time in general, and of 
the respect and courtesy due from an 
English boy to a foreign master in particular, 
that he declared he would rather spend 
three half-holidays at “ punishment drill” 
than undergo the like again. And he dis- 
turbed the French classes no more. 

Moreover, the French master evidently 
took great interest in the school games, 
though he did not attempt to play either 
cricket or football himself. But he went 
out for a run with the bicycle club, and very 
soon the most wonderful accounts were 
current in the lower school as to his 
prowess on the “ bicyclette,”" as he called it. 
Though, when it came to an assertion by 
Thompson that he could ride the machine 
on the back wheel alone, with the front 
wheel in the air, “like a rearing horse,” the 
statement was received, even by the lower 
school, with some incredulity. 

But the fact was undoubted that, one 
day, happening to be in the gymnasium, the 
French master had seated himself on the 
trapeze and performed marvellous feats 


thereon with apparent ease, and without 
even taking off his coat; and that the 
sergeant had acknowledged, in a confidential 
moment, that “he couldn’t touch that ‘ere 
Frenchman with the foils.” 

Altogether, the boys decidedly liked the 
new French master; and his brightness and 
geniality quickly gained him much popu- 
larity in the Common-room among the 
masters. 

When, therefore, he had volunteered to 
take prep. for the lower school master, 
one Saturday night, towards the end of the 
Christmas term, there were plenty of boys 
ready to ask for a story as soon as books 
were put away. 

“You ask for a story,” said the French 
master. ‘ Well, I tell you one, about a friend 
of mine—but it is very sad. You must not 
mind that.” 

And the boys gathered eagerly round 
him. 
“I meet him first in England. When I 
was boy I come over to England with my 
father and my mother to stay at a little 
English school to learn your language. We 
cross over from Dieppe to Newhaven, and 
my father he send a telegram from New- 
haven to say we arrive late in the evening. 
The master of the school come to the Brighton 
station to meet us, and we shake hands 
with him and drive off in cab to his house. 
Then we see madame, his wife ; she had very 
kind face, but she spoke not French, and 


my father nor my mother spoke no English. 
My grandfather, who came with us, knew 
English a little. Presently they all kiss me 
and say ‘Good night,’ and the master took 
them away to a hotel, and I stay behind. I 
feel very much disposed to cry, but I say ‘ No, 
be brave, for the honour of France.’ And the 
lady take in her hand my little sac de nuit 
and bring me to my room. 

“In the passage outside the door she smile 
and say something to me which I do not 
un¢erstand, not at all, and I know not what 
to say. Then I hear a noise, and I look up 
and see a head over the bannisters, and it is 
a boy, about my own age; he has come out 
of his room, hearing the noise of our arrival, 
in his robe de nuit, all white. Heheard what 
his mother said, and he think to speak in 
French, and he put his head out and say, 
* Voulez-vous manger ?’ 

“And I say, ‘Oh non, non, merci,’ for I 
was not hungry, but very tired. So I goto 
my room and sleep. 

“My mother and father and grandfather 
go back to Paris next day, and I stay and 
learn English. 

“They were always very kind to me, and 
the boys also. 

“ T learn English from the boys as well as 
from the master, and they lnuzhed not much 
at me, but just at first. But, of course, I 
make many mistakes. 

“ For instance, I say to the boys, ‘ What is 
that which you say always, Shut up?" 

“ One boy who knows some French says, ‘It 
is taisez-vous,’ so when I go to translate some 
history book to the wife of the schoolmuster 
I say, ‘The Queen would not allow the 
Prime Minister to give his reply, but say to 
him, Shut up.’ 

“One day I went with the master and 
some of the other boys to the aquarium. As 
I walked round and looked at the fishes I 
heard some one talk in French like a 
Parisian. I look round, and I sce a boy of 
about my own age. I speak to him, and he 
turn out to be a Parisian who came from 
Paris to England about three months before 
me, and was at another school in Brighton. 
Well, my master asked him to come and see 
me, and I meet him sometimes, and we 
become great friends. I hear in the summer 
holidays we go back in France, and his 
friends and my friends stay for a month at 
Trouville; and we go much together, and 
talk English together, which our friends 
understand not; and we laugh a little at 
them sometimes, and have a little joke. 

“When the time was nearly come that I 
should go back in England I go out for a 
ride, and fall from my horse, and suffer a 
great entorse—a sprain-ankle. So I cannot 
go back for three months. Then I go back 
again. I stay for nearly a year. I learnt 
much English, and music; I sing English 
songs. One day when I was in Paris I think 
there is no one in the house who understand 
English, and I sing, very loud, in my room : 
+ Do not forget me, do not forget me!’ 
And then I hear the voice of my uncle, who 
has come in. He understands English very 
well, and so he calls out: ‘ Ah! ah! Alphonse, 
who is it that is not to forget you?’ andI 
feel very foolish that my uncle has come in, 
fox it was only a song. 

“TI like much some of the English ways. 
Your tea in the afternoon is very pleasant 
thing. I take back a little teapot which I 
bought in England, and I try to get my 
mother to make tes in the afternoon; but she 
liked better the glass of liqueur, or the glass 
of Bordeaux: it is custom. But now many 
people in Paris ask you to a ‘ five-o’-clock.’ 
And one lady will say to her friend, ‘ Voulez- 
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vous five-o’-clocker chez moi aujourd’hui?’ 
And her friend, not knowing English, will 
reply : ‘Oui, madame, et A quelle heure ?’ 

“ Well, after a year or so my friend and I 
we go home. Then we both live in Paris, 
and have a professor to teach us English, 
and then the time come that we go into the 
army. 

“For you must understand that every 
Frenchman must give three years to serve 
his country in the army, whatever he be, rich 
or poor, of the aristocracy or of the prole- 
tariat ; it matters not, it is all one; he goes 
to serve for three years as private soldier— 
one the same as another. 

“So you may see men of the highest rank 
in civil life serving their time as private 
soldiers, and doing what you call in your 
army ‘sentry-go,’ and grooming their 
horses, if they are in the cavalry. To be 
sure, money is a help to a man, in the army 
as it is out of it, and you may sometimes get 
another to do some of the work for you by 
paying him, but not often; you must always 
be prepared to do it yourself. If you are 
smart, and good soldier, you may perhaps 
be made what you call ‘ non-commission 
officer’; but not because you are gentleman. 
No, France is republic, and all are equal, as 
far as the law can make them. Of course, it 
is often a great hindrance to lose three years, 
if one would be merchant, or banker, or 
lawyer. It is agreat tax —a tax of blood ; but 
we say, ‘All have to pay it; there is no 
difference|’: and it is consolation. But, 
then, some men get into bad ways when they 
serve in the army, and go to bad altogether. 
Ah, it is a heavy tax. But France must be 
defended ; France must be strong. 

* My friend Gustave and I joined the same 
regiment, and to our great joy. A friend who 
knew the Minister of War managed that for 
us. 

“Then we went into the garrison at Givet, 
a small place on the Belgian frontier, where 
the regiment was. And we do all things 
together. We drill together, we walk together; 
when the work is over we sit in the café 
together; we walk on the promenade 
toyether. 

“We liked very well the other men of the 
regiment. But there was one man who hate 
us-~—we know not why. He was son of 
chiffonier, what you call rag-and-bone-man, 
but that makes no difference in the army. 
Anyhow, he hated us, and he would do harm 
to us if he could; but we only laugh at him; 
but he hate us all the more. 

“After a few months I hear that I have 
lost my father. He was taken ill and died, 
and I get leave for a few days to go to sce 
my poor mother. Then I go back. Then 
we hear that the regiment is to go to Algeria, 
the colony of France in Africa, where there 
is often fighting to be done with the natives. 

“So after we were in the regiment for one 
year the orders came that the regiment 
embark. 

“But I did not go. For it is the rule in the 
army that the eldest son of a widow serve 
but one year; formerly he serve not at all. 
So I go back to Paris, and after atime I pass 
over into England to teach my language to 
you English boys, that cannot trouble your- 
selves to pronounce it as I tell you. 

“1 was very glad to go home, but I did not 
like to leave poor Gustave. For he must 
needs serve two years still. 

“Tsaw him never any more! Why was 
that? Ah, that is the sad part of the story. 
When I go Gustave very sad, of course. 
We had been very happy together, and we 
laugh at the sous-officier of which I tell you. 
I name him not. 
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“But now the sous-officier was moved into 
the company in which Gustave was, and he 
spite him very much. If there was any 
very disegreeable bit of duty to be done it 
was always Gustave who should do it. 

“ If Gustave want leave to be out later some 
evening it was the sous-officier who would 
try to get the captain to say, ‘No, you 
cannot go.’ And all for no reason at all. 

“At last Gustave, poor fellow, got very 
angry. He was always the most sweet- 
tempered man that ever was, but such treat- 
ment would make savage the most mild; and 
Gustave think and think, and he did not 
know what to do. 

“ But one day Gustave had to sweep out the 
yard of the barracks with two other men, 
and up comes the sous-officier, and says 
nothing to the other men, but begins to 
abuse poor Gustave, and to tell him that he 
will make him come every day to sweep, 
whether it was his turn for the duty or no. 
And Gustave says very quietly, ‘I know not 
why you persecute me always like this.’ 

“ And the sous-officier says to him, ‘ Because 
you are wretch and pig,’ and calls him all 
manner of names. 

“ And Gustave gets very angry, and he says, 
‘You are wretch and pig yourself’; and he 
lifts up the broom which was in his hand, 
and he hits the sous-officier one great bang 
on the side of his head. And the sous- 
officier falls down, in heap, on the stones, 
and says nothing; but lies quite still. 

“Then many soldiers come up, running, 
and the captain; and the captain makes 
Gustave to be taken to the guard-room. 

“ The sous-officier was taken to the military 
hospital, but he was not hurt very much. 

“But Gustave was brought before a court- 
martial, of course. Now it is a very serious 
offence to strike a superior. The other men 
who were sweeping the barrack-yard did not 
like to injure Gustave, for they knew how 
badly the sous-ofticier treated him, but they 
are obliged to say how they saw him strike 
with the broom. The captain did all that 
was possible for the sake of Gustave. He 
gave him very good character. And the 
colonel of the regiment, he did his best also. 

“But the General of Division was a very 
strict man, and he said, ‘It is no use; he 
struck his superior; it is necessary to make 
example of him. He must die.’ And the 
soortnarial sentenced poor Gustave to be 
shot. 

“The colonel and the captain try all they 
could to persuade the general-in-chief that 
he should not confirm the sentence. They 
find out how the sous-ofticier had persecuted 
poor Gustave, and provoked him always. 
But it was no good. They say that he must 
be shot, in three days, early in the morning, 
before the whole division, to muke an 
example to the others. 

“So all the regiments of the division were 
drawn up in three sides of a square, and a 
party of soldiers ready to shoot him, and the 
guard went to the prison cells to fetch him 
out. But it is no use. For, somehow or 
other—I know not how—he had secured a 
knife, and when they went to fetch him he 
had killed himself. 

“The sous-officier drink much absinthe, 
and before very long he take a fever and die 
in the hospital. But that did not bring my 
poor friend back to life again. No.” 

And the boys went out to chapel without 
feeling much inclined to talk. 

But just as they got outside the school- 
room door Thompson minor said, in a loud 
whisper, “I say, didn’t you think he was 
going to blub?”” 

“Shut up,” said several voices. 


. pastes Avovt!” 
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Such is the call which gives this direction. 
and there is a story inconnection with that call 
about which the officers of one crack cavalry 
regiment speak with bated breath and in 
tones scarcely above a whisper. 


CAVALRY CALLS. 
By ax AcTING CuarLary 10 Troots. 


The story tells of an act whi¢h“blots the 
fair name of the proud corps, ‘and though 
fifty years have passed, if you were to whistle 
that call as you passed an hussar of that 
particular regiment, or if you were to 
murmur “ Threes About!” your action would 
be resented as a personal insult, and the 
consequences might, for you, be serious. 

You shall not learn from me the number 
of the regiment. Let us call it “ A.” 

It was in one of the battles fought in India 


some fifty ycars ago, that, when engaged hand 
to hand with the foe, a trooper called out: 
* Threes About!” and the bugler taking it as 
the command of the colonel sounded forth 
the call. 

Then was seen a sight but scldom witnessed 
in the history of the English army—the sight 
of a cavalry regiment turning tail before the 
foe and galloping for life away from the 
enemy. 

- The horses took fright from the panio of 


their riders, and the terrificd steeds rushed 
headlong straight through the camp of the 
“B” hussars. 

Then they were rallied. Report hath it 
that an old chaplain met them and waved 
his white umbrella and shouted: « Threes 
About !’’ again, and that the order was 
obeyed at once, and back the regiment rode, 
and, following the white umbrella which led 
them straight through the foe, they wrought 
deeds of valour, burning to recem their 
name, and turned once more the tide of battle. 

Whether this report of the white umbrella 
be true or no I cannot say, but that. they 
behaved nobly after their rally I have no 
doubt, and also that the gallant commander 
refused to survive the day which saw hig 
regiment thus disgraced. 

And one thing more is true, and sorry am 
I that it is so—that the “B” hussars have 
never forgotten the incident, but keep up the 
memory of it, stinging their comrades-in- 
arms when they meet by reminding them o: 
« Threes About!” : 

A captain (retired) of the * A” regiment, 
who was one of the smartest officers of his 
day and adjutant of the regiment, has lately 
told me of an occasion when the two regi- 
menta were quartered together, and how he 
and his brother officers had tv leave the 
mess-room, and with drawn swords beat back 
their own men, who were showing the “B” 
hugsars that if once they had turned their 
backs to the enemy, it was not safe for those 
who took upon themselves to do s0 to 
remind them of the only incident in their 
military career of which they have need to 
be ashamed. 

The call “ Threes About!" i. one of past 
days, as now the cavalry go about in fouts, 
and “ Fours About!" takes its place. 

But let us turn to another call —one which 
gave the signal to the Light Brigade to 
charge at Balaclava, when 

“Into the Valley of D. 
Rode the Six Hun Iret *— 
and which sounded forth again before the 
no less brilliant feat when the Heavy Brigade 
on that same day hurled themselves upon 
the Russian Horse and swept them back do- 
spite their numbers. 


ci. 


arae, 
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That is the call to charge which haz 
sounded forth many a time, bringing bavoc 
to the foe, and adding lustre tu the English 
name. 

But ofttimes it happens that for strategic 
reasons the command to retire must be given, 
and then the bugle sounds — : 


Retire. 


The horses learn the calls and know them 
as well as the men, and a trained charger 
will obey the bugle and go through the 
evolutions without assistance from his rider. 

An old cast trooper has been known to 
join a regiment on review days and obcy 
the orders with perfect correctness, and it is 
acommon sight to see after a charge the 
riderless horses joining the ranks when the 
Rally is sounded : 


Rally. 
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A few of the chief Field sounds not already 
noticed are the following : 


March. 
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There are different calls used to summon 
ofticers and non-commissioned officers. 

That most often heard in the barrack- 
square is the first, as the adjutant is con- 
stantly wanting an orderly sergeant or 
corpural. 


Orderly Sergeants and Corporals. 
84=0 


A few more ealls which IT may group 
together are connected with Mouuting aud 
Dismocnting. 


Stand to your Hor es. 


Have you ever, at a review, seen the 
Cavalry gallop past in open order as if pur- 
suing the foe ? 

It is a stirring sight to see the different 
cuts and thrusts and the graceful move- 
ments of the men, whoxe appearance is so 
well set off by their bright uniforms. 

These are the calls : 


Right Squadron Pursue, 


Left Squadron Pursue. 


aA? 


re also given with the trumpets. 
Here are some of them : 


Salute for a General. 


Sere 


And I may conclude this paper by giving 
you the flourish of trumpets which some of 
you have doubtless heard on the Queen’s 
Birthday, or on some other great occasion. 


Flourish of Trumpets. 
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am not a Welshman. 

I make this statement because one of 
those favoured friends of mine, who are 
allowed to read my manuscript before it 
appears in print, said to me, after reading this 
article— 

“Look you, now, man. You must be 
Welsh.” 

I shook my head. “No, Davy. Born in 
England. English parents.” 

“I cannot believe it,” said my friend, who 
is a Welshman, “ you are familiar with all 
the names of places and the language.” 

“ Got them out of the map and from the 
dictionary, mostly.” 

He handed the manuscript hack to me 
with a shake of the head, which showed that 
he was by no means convinced, and walked 
away. 

So, for fear any of my readers may 
attribute to me the honour of being born in 
the land of Leeks, I make the statement 
which appears at the beginning of this 
story. 

Now, in addition to my regular business, I 
am connected with a Temperance society in 
the large provincial town on the borderland 
of England and Wales, where I have my 
home, and owing to the position of the town 
geographically, Iam naturally brought into 
contact with many Welsh people. 

As, however, most of them can speak a 
little English, I have never taken the 
trouble to learn their language; in fact, I 
believe there is something peculiar in the con- 
struction of a Welshman’s mouth which 
enables him to roll out his gutturals and 
tongue-twisters with such ease. 

The only Welsh sentence that I can speak 
is pronounced “—___ —-— —_,” and means 
“ How are you to-day?’ It was with a 
great shock that I saw in a book the other 


day, the correct Welsh way to spell it. Here 
itis. ‘ Sut yr y’ch chwi heddyw?” AndI 
am now convinced that Welsh is the 


language of the future. The distant future. 

The other day I was in the island of 
Anglesea, journeying from Llanerchymedd 
to Amlwch, both in the island. When I 
entered my compartment in the train which 
was to take me to Amlwch, there was only 
one other person seated therein, with whom 
I was apparently destined to travel. 

The occupant was an old man, age to look 
at about seventy, with the clothes and bear 
ing of a well-to-do farmer, and when the train. 
moved out of the station, which it did after 
making quite sure that no passengers or 
likely ones were left behind, I thought that I 
might as well open up a conversation with 
the old man, to lighten the monotony of the 
journey a little. So I said in Welsh, 
“ .” intending to ask “ How 


are you to-day?” 

He woke up on hearing his native tongue 
and replied — 

‘ Boreu da, syr.” Now, I knew that meant 
“ Good morning, sir.”” 

Th> old man waited for me to say some- 
thing more, but as I didn’t know another 
word of conversational Welsh, I felt in a 
pretty considerable fix. But he still waited, 
until at length, growing desperate, I kept as 
solemn a face as possible under the circum- 
stances, and said : 

“Err cym clydach bachgen heddyw 
‘Adiweddaf, and I'm blest if I know another 
word.” 

I was in hopes that he didn’t understand 
English, but would think that I had learnt 
the aristocratic pronunciation of Welsh. 

He looked hard at me, and I tried not to 
smile, but it was no use, for my features 
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THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 
By Reo. F. Kewer-WI..iaus. 
relaxed and gradually expanded into a broad 


in. 

The old man laughed until the roof of the 
carriage rattled, and then catching me by the 
arm, he said as well as he could for laughing : 

“ Look you, why did you not tell me that 
you wass not speak Welsh. Oh! ha! hal! 

a!’ and he went off into another fit, in 
which I joined him. 

When our mirth had subsided we compared 
notes. 

“ Tam going to Amlwch,’’ I said. 

“ Well now, look you,” replied my friend ; 
“T wass come from Llanfairpwllgwyngyllgo- 
gerd dychwyrn dro bwl lllantysiliogogogoch, 
and I wass also going with you to Amlwch, 
and from there I go back to Llanfairpwllgwyn- 
gyllgogerddychwyrndrobwllllan- 
tysiliogogogoch.”” 

“ That's rather a long name, isn’t it?" I 
ventured. 

“Which ?”” he asked, ‘ Amlwch or Llan- 
fairpwllgwyngyllgogerddychwyrndrobwilllan- 
tysiliogogogoch ? "" 

“Not Amlwch, but the other,” I replied, 
shuddering. 

“Oh. You wass mean Llanfairpwllgwyn- 
gyllgogerddychwyrndrobwllllan- 
tysiliogogogoch,” he replied, with a bland 
smile ; “yes, it wass pe a big name, but it pe 
@ very small place.” 

“ That may be,” I said. “But don’t you 
find it rather awkward in writing letters and 
telegrams ? ” 

“Well, look you, I have only had one 
telegram in my life, and that was from my 
sister at Llanfihangelycreuddin, when her 
husband died sudden at Llantihangel-nant- 
bran, and then it came addressed ‘John 
Jones, Llanfairpwllgwyngyllgogerddychwyrn- 
drobwlillantysiliogogogoch.’ It wass all 
right.” 

I could see that the old man took a grim 
delight in rolling this long name from under 
neath his whiskers, but I had heard it quite 
times enough, so I sought to change the 
conversation. 

“Are you a Temperance man?” I asked. 

“ What wass that pe?” 

“Well, you know, abstain from beer and 
spirits and things like that,” I replied ; 
“in fact a teetotaller is a Temperance man.” 

“Oh, beer and spirits. Yess, if that wass 
pe a temperance man, then look you, I wass 
one. We have start a club in Llanfairpwil- 
gwyngyllgogerddychwyrndrobwllllant ysilio- 
gogogoch, and we wass call it ‘The Llan- 
fairpwllgwyngyllgogerddych w yrndro bwll- 
Nantysiliogogogoch Club.’ I wass pe the 
President, and my name is John Jones.” 

Apparently I had failed to steer him away 
from that dreadful word, so I gave it up as 
being a hopeless case. His was not an un- 
common name, and I made a note of it. 

“ How old are you—pardon the question ? ” 
I asked. 

« Eighty-three, come next September,” he 
replied. 

“Why. you don’t look more than fifty.” I 
exclaimed ; at which compliment he was very 
pleased. 

Then, always on the look out for anything 
that might benefit my own Temperance 
socicty, and thinking what a grand thing it 
was that a man should live to the ripe age 
of eighty-three on water alone—as a drink I 
mean, of course he ate something—I asked 
him if he would take the chair at one of our 
weekly meetings if we paid all his expenses ; 
he said he would, with pleasure, and we 
fixed the date there and then. 

When the train arrived at Amlwch, we 
parted for the time being, and I had evi- 


dently favourably impressed him, for I 
received a very cordial invitation to visit 
him any time at Llanfairpwllgwyngyllgo- 
gerddychwyrndrobwilllantysiliogogogoch. 

A few days later I was back in my native 
town, and as socn as possible every available 
foot of hoarding was placarded with the 
notice that ‘John Jones, the oldest Tem- 
perance man in Wales, aged eighty-three, 
would take the chair at the usual weekly 
meeting on such and such a date.” 

The long-looked-for day came at last. I 
shall never forget it. John Jones arrived 
about noon, and I did the honours of the 
town until teatime. 

I showed him our Town Hall. 

“ We ought to have one like that in Llan- 
fairpwllgwyngyllgogerddychwyrndrobwlllan- 
tysiliogogogoch, eh ?”” and he turned to me. 

I smothered my emotion and said ‘‘ Yes.” 

And so it went on all the afternoon. He 
trotted out that name at every street corner 
until I could have wept, but I bore it with 
the fortitude of a martyr, and was devoutly 
thankful when the hour of the great meeting 
drew nigh. 

Our great Temperance Hall was crowded 
to suffocation long before the time that the 
meeting was advertised to commence, and 
everything promised us a big success. 

John Jones and the heads of our Society 
stayed in the anteroom at the back of the 
platform until it was time to go on, and I 
thought then that he looked a trifle sleepy 
and unsteady, but put it down to his great 
age. When at length we were all cn the 
platform I found myself at John Jones’ right 
hand. He held in his hand the chair- 
man’s programme, and turning to me, asked 
me what the first item was. I said ‘‘ Chorus 
by the choir.” 

Amid violent clapping and tumultucus 
cheering he rose to his feet and announced 
it, and then sat down heavily. He was an 
old man. : 

As he leaned back in his chair, I thought 
that I could detect a faint odour of whisky, 

ut, concluding that I was mistaken, I dis- 
missed the thought from my mind. 

While the choir were singing I observed 
cur secretary trying to catch my attention, 
and when he succeeded, he beckoned me to 
follow him to the anteroom. I left the 
platform as quietly as possible, and stepped 
in to him. 

“Man,” he whispered excitedly (he's 
Scotch), “we're ruined. John Jones up 
there ig one of the biggest topers in Lian- 
Jairgog.” 

“* How do you know? ” I asked. 

“There’s a man in the hall that knows 
him well, and look there, he’s almost asleep ; 
he’s been drinking all day I should think.” 

Like a flash my conversation with the old 
man in the train came up before me. Of 
course I had misunderstood him, and he had 
misunderstood me. I said: 

“Oh, he must surely be mistaken. Any- 
way we can’t well stop the meeting now, on 
mere suspicion too. Go and give that man 
a shilling to keep his mouth shut, and let's 
trust to luck to see us safe out of 1t—not his 
mouth, but this scrape.” 

I regained my seat just as the choir finished 
singing, and then a gentleman stood up and 
delivered a congratulatory address. As he 
was speaking John pulled out his great red 
handkerchief and wiped his nose. He 
seemed to be a long time about it, and as he 
replaced his handkerchief in his pocket I 
almost thought I caught a glimpse of a flask, 
and the aroma of whisky seemed somehow 
stronger than ever. 


The speech proceeding, John Jones leaned 
over to me, and, pointing to the next item on 
his programme, said— 

“ What's this?” 

‘Chairman's address. Not to exceed ten 
minutes.” 

He looked puzzled ; so I said, “ You will 
have to give your address to the meeting 
when this gentleman has finished. Don’t 
make it too long.” 

“Oh,” said he, with a sigh of relief. 

The speech was finished, and John with 
difficulty rose to his feet. 

The applause was tremendous, and he 
bowed and swayed and smiled, and the 
People, thinking he was pleased, renewed 
their clapping and shouting and stamping of 
feet. My wildest suspicions now began to 
assume certainty. 

When silence was at length obtained, our 
aged chairman looked at the paper in his 
hand and then round at me. I encouraged 
him with a nod; and, turning to the expec- 
tant audience, in a voice thick and husky 
with emotion and something else, he said— 

“Dear friendsh (hic) M-y a-d-d-r-e-s-h 
i-s-h (hic) John Jones, (hic) Llanfairpwl- 
gwyngyll (hic) gogerddychwyrndro (hic) 
bwillllantysiliogogogoch.”” 

He sat down with a bump, and leant his 
head on his arms. A couple of seconds later 
a loud snore proclaimed that he was asleep. 

Amid screams of laughter we got him off 
the platform as well as we could, and made 
some sort of an excuse to the audience, who 
were in convulsions; but the meeting was 
over for that night, there were no pledges 
taken, and for the next month the local 
papers gibed and jeered at our, or rather my, 
expense. 

As for John Jones, we packed him off by 
first train to Llanfairpwllgwyngyllgogerddy- 
chwyrndrobwilllantysiliogogogoch, and never 
sinc: then have I taken a mere chance rail- 
way passenger so quickly into confidence, or 
ever again asked a perfect stranger, however 
aged and benevolent-looking, to preside at 
one of our meetings. 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 
MARCH. 


1—In Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, 
Rabbitry, and Garden. 


By Gorpon STaBLEs, C.M., M.D., R.N. 


H& Pouttny Rex.—" Procrastination is the thief of 
time,” so runs the old proverb. It is perhapsa little 
rough on Procrastination, but since I have been a man 
—four or five years now, more oF less—I have hal to 
acknow!edge the truth of the “sentiment,” asa sailor 
would call it. Before I grew a man I suppose I did 
very much as other boys did. I could seldom be pre- 
vailed up to do to-day what could be shunted on to 
‘to-morrow’s shoulders. The conse.juence was that to- 
morrow hail all its own work cut out und n good alice 
of vesterday's as well. 

Well, boys of the procrastination school may be glad 
to learn that itis not even yet too late to go in for 
breeding thia year. I'll tell you what I should de, if I 
were a boy wishing to go in for ahen farm—that, is if L 
lived in the suburbs or country: 1 should procure a 
gool big Dorking who was ready to sit, and having 
made her a nice nest in a quiet not too dark place, put 
under her thirceen pure-bred egga, which T should buy 
throagh the “Feathered World” (any bookstal!) or 
the * Exchange and Mart.” Well-bred fowls, you know, 
do not eat a mor-el more than mongrel. Any of the 
following breeds of laying-binls will suit: Spanish, 
An-laluaians (“undulations " a little boy of mine calls 
them), Hamburgs, Leghorns, Minorcaa, of crosses 
between the Dorking and game. Your pulleta would 
begin to lay by autumn, and you wouldn't be badly off 
for exgs. This is a cheap way of xetting into the 
Not quite so cheap a plan, perhaps, as that of 
x genius, aged ten, who borrowed his grand- 
mother's teapot cosy and set thirteen eggs under that. 
‘They didn’t hatch, and the old lady gave him “ where- 
for.” when she found it out, 

Well, now, while your hen is setting, you can be 
setting teo—that is, you must set about’ building a 
rough and right kind of afowiry. You don't know 
how much ingenuity you possess until you put it to 
the proof. The followlag plan would do till you were 
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rich enough to get something better. First get your 
bit of ground in @ cosy corner. Next get 
biggish dry tubs or barrels from a grocer or baker. 
Erect a little platform about two feet from the ground, 
and just large enough to stand two tubs on side by 
side and facing towards the ran. Now put down your 
two tubs and place the other on top between, 
the two, like the three letters O in the wargin. 00 
Nail some boarding over all, shaped like the 

letter A without the centre stroke. and thatch with 
straw or ferns, or cover with roofing felt, which is 
very cheap. Board up tie tliree sides of the plattorm, 
leaving the front open, and lo! you have an excellent 
dry dust-bath, or a place for one. Put in perclies into 
your tubs and a little straw. You can make doors of 
wire netting und throw a tarpaulin over the whole 
front in culd weather. 

Then all round this impromptu fowl-Louse put up 
your run. 

Older fanciers will have chickens ere now. Well, 
mind, everything depends upon regular and ample 
feeding. If you procrastinate in this respect, better 
ive up all attempts at rearing fowls, 


THE Pickon Lovt.—Read last month's Doings. Do 
not be in too much of a chase as to breeding. March 
is generally a cold uncertain month. It may at times 
come in like a lion and go out like a lamb, but just as 
often it is the reverse, or the lion comes to stay. About 
the latter end of the month, then, will be time enough 
to pair. Put the two birds you have chosen together 
in adjoining pens with wire between, till they play up 
to each ether and become acquainted. Then they may 
be allowel to meet, They will soon breed. 

Fresh beginners should content themselves for the 
first season with tumblers, fantails, or pouters. They 
will thus gain much experience, especially if they keep 
& uote-book and write down all prus and cous, ex- 
penses, etc. 

On no account neglect regular feeding. Make it a 
habit every evening before darkling to fill the hoppers 
with clean grains, tick beans, yrey peas, etc. and the 
fountains with the purest of soft water. Don't forget 
wravel and sand, and as the weather gets better a bath 
—which should be large and shallow—should be put 
down for them twice or thrice a week. 


THe AYIARY.—You must have everything ready for 
the breeding season in the first week of this month, 
thongh the middle or end will be soon enough to pair. 
All depends upon the state of the weather. 

If you have old breeding cages, it is imposaible to be 
too careful in scrubbing, washing with boiling water, 
brushing into the cracks with carbolic acid, and again 
washing and drying in the sun before using them. 
The carbolic should be one part to twenty of water. 
If you have to buy « new cage or two get the German 
style. They are very handy, and you dou’t require 
nursing cages for weaning. 

‘The breeding case or cages should be put in a quiet 
room. An attic will do wonderfully well as a bird 
room if you have it perfectly cleaned, and permit 
nothing to remain in it that will cuilect dust. The 
attic should have a southern exposure and be well 
ventilated, But never put birds either in the sun or 
in a draught. Feed well on plain black and white 
seela, and green food, Don't neglect to give good 
vound and pure water. Hinse the drinking fountain 
out every morning. The boy who pours in to-day’s 
water on top of that which was left yesterday dues uot 
deserve to have the charge of binds. 


Tue Ranstrny.— Give great attention to the condi- 
tion of the hutches. Damp is most injurious to 
rabbits, whether it is caused by leakage or the 
animals themselves. In the natural state the rabbit 
is the pink of cleanliness, He dwells in a dark burrow, 
so deep that it is dry in all seasons. He has excreise 
all day tn collecting his food and eating it in the pure 
fresh nir,and when the doe 1s to have young she makes 
a nice dry bed and pulls the wool froni her own coat to 
line it therewith. 

We should learn from nature. Do we? On the con- 
trary, mbbits are kept by thoughtless boysin foul damp 
hutches with wet aud dirty bedding, hutehes that smell 
aloud. The poor inmates hardly ever eee the sunor lave 
exercise in the fresh uir. They are lusged out by the 
cara, kicking und sprawling with pain, and they are fed 
anyhow, and just when little master Lazy-legs happens 
to think of it. 

Tn anawer to many queries I may say here, that one 
buck is enough for three does, No, he should uot be 
kept constantly with them. 


Tre KItcHEN Garpex.—I trust you had the ground 
turned over and well manured some time ago. 
hard it may want re-turning, but you need not do this 
until you are prepared to plant and sow. It is not too 
early to get onions and varions other seeds in, if the 
weather is suitable. Anyhow, plint greens and pota- 
twes. Keep everything neat, and nice und clean. Rake 
borders and destroy weeds wherever they appear. 


Tuk FLowmt Ganpks.—Your beds will have been 
manure! and prepared ere now. If not, set about it at 
once. The manure should be oll and short, and 
plentiful. It ix too early yet to put down the sculs, 
but you can grow in heat now iu boxes, aud plant out 
in April. 


Tar Winpow GARnEN.—The earlier you get your 
boxes ready the better. Also a hanging basket and 
trellis-work, a8 neat as possible up the sides, and even 
across, for such lovely climbers as canary-creeper and 
tropxolum, Boys who live in towns would do well to 
study the windows of houses in the suburbs, If one 
gives one’s mind to window wardening, the frout of a 
house can be made quite a charming picture. 
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HAND AND Heap.—In a recent number of the 
“British Workman,” some comments by Mr. Gladstone 
on the comparative value of hand-labour as distinct 
from the lower class of head-labour are reprinted 
in facsimile. Mr. Gladstone saya: “I think there is 
smong parents in what are called the labouring classes 
too much anxiety to take their children out of hand- 
labour and to transfer them to head-labour. But a 
great deal of what is callel head-labour is not worthy 
of the name, wherens hand-labour is in many branches 
capable of great elevation.” For illustration Mr. 
Gladstone points to the connection of the mason's 
trade with the sculptor's art, and the relation of the 
carpenter to the wool-carver. And he clinches bis 
point by declaring tut the higher hand-labour is very 
much better paid than the lower head-labour, This is 
undoubtedly the fact, and has often been emphasised in 
these pages. 


°, 
a) 


Oyril_E. Simpson, a. 
writes to us from Norfolk House School, Upper No! 
: “Some of your readers may not know that 
very pretty hobby is making miniature models of silver 
cups, etc., so often wou as prizes, out of silver paper. 
With a little ingenuity a very pretty effect can be pro. 
duced. I have just seen a beautiful model of an em- 
bossed cup made in this wuy by a friend of mine.” 
On 
° 
“BALLADS OF Boy AND BRAK."—An old “B.O.P. 
contributor, Mr. C. E. Johustone, has just publisled 
(London : John Lane, Vigo Street) a pretty booklet of 
verse about boys, at home and school. The author has 
culture and skill, and an intimate knowledge of bors 
and their ways. Amongst other of his “ ballades” is 
one of the “ Boy's Own Paper,” which opens thus : 
“He is not very good, 
Nor beautiful, nor wise 
Thinks more about his food 
Than of his boots and ties. 
Affects not to despise 
A periwinkle tea; 
And yet he's sure to rise— 
He reads the ‘ B.0.P.'” 
Cx 


THE same publisher (Mr. Lanc) nlso sends us a most 
dainty volume, “A Child's Garden af Verses,” by 
Robert Louis Stevenson, with illustrations by Charles 
Robinson. Mr, Stevenson's name is one to conjure 


with, and this illustrated edition of his verses cannot 
fail to receive, ag it deserves 


warm welcome. 


of art; and what ix more, 
after a very little study, “things which seemed com: 
mon and uninteresting’ become invested with rare 
charms and delights, which transcend all previous 
knowlclge and belief.” Miss Unwin's book is practical 
throughout, and we can heartily recommend it, 

oe 


Boy CHorisTErs IN St. Part's.—In one of our 
earlier volumes we liad some illustrated articles on 
this subject. from both the boys’ und the masters' point 
of view. Now we see the Musical Courier devotes an 
article to the matter, For ordiuary purposes, it. states, 
the choir consists of forty lads and eizbteen or twenty 
men-—the latter all professionals. ‘These numbers are, 
of course, largely augmented on special occasions— 
every Sunday, for instance, by # voluntary choir of 
eighty additional men, and more than once in the 
course of the year by a Special Service Choir—drawn 
from Westminster Abbey, the Chapel Royal, the Temple 
Church, and Lincoln's [i -of three hundred voices. For 
the education and training of the boy choristers provis. 
ion is made in the Choir School attached to St. Paul’s 
—n building erected about twenty yearsago by the Degn 
\l Chapter at an outlay of eomething like £20.,00, 
with a receiving capacity for forty boys and four 
masters. The lads lodge in the Schoolhouse, which 
has every convenience-dining-halls, dormitories, ete. 
—but no ‘clothing is provided, nor do the boys reccive 
any payment. They are mainly sons of clergymen, 
lawyers, etc., and are admitted Into the school from 
ages varying from eight to ten years. They stay till 
the nge of fifteen, sixteen, or seventeen, receiving 
meanwhile just such an education as they would get at 
one of the public schools, Dr.G. C. Martin, the organist 
of the Cathedral, and his assistant. Mr. Charles Mac- 
ple .son, look after the miusical training of the boys, 
Who are under the gencral care of the Rey. N. M. 
Morgan-Lrown, the headmaster. 

°° 


Tar “BOP.” is Brivis ConvmniaA.—Mr. A. G. 
Jordan writes to us from Bute Inlet: “I had the 
pleasure of seeing n copy of the ‘BOP." last week, 
and at the sight of it T seemed to be a boy again, at 
school. How I used to long for the weeks to roll by, £0 
that I could follow up the heroes of the splendid tales, 
little thinking I should take part in adventures as 
exciting as any I used to read about | Now 1 am more 
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usei to the rifle and axe than the pen. In the first 
place, at the present menmicnt I ain a bear-huater, and 
make a good living at it. Before this, I have roamed 
from New Mexico to Alaska: have been cowboy, 
Government guide for emigrants, hunter and explorer : 
have been twice shot: was a prisoner to the Indians 
on the Skeena in 1888; wa» shot when I made my 
escape; and next spring I intend to explore north of 
the Peace River, collect. furs and specimens of Indian 
work, and then make a lecturing tour through 
England. Of course, { shall take views of the country 
also, Now I will tell you of a little adventure I had 
with o Cinnamon Bear, three weeks ago, on the 
Homaleo River, The country is heavily wooded, with 
thick underbush ; it isa great place for bear and timber 
wolves. I had shot a gout for food, in the mountains 
half a mile from camp, and brought a quarter in, 
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intending to get the rest next morning, as it was get. 
ting dark. Started next. moruing eatiy, and arrived 
at the place all right, to find half the meat gone. But 
the tracks of a big bear were all around. I resolved to 
get that bear: so back I went to camp for a trap, set 
it by the meat, and fastened a Afty-pound log to the 
chain. Next night I heard a terrible roaring iu the 
direction of the trap. I was off by daylight, and soon 
arrived where the trap had been set. He had let out 
though, log and all. ‘There was no newl to stuop to fin 
the track, it led straight up hill. I followed quietly, hop. 
ing to get_adead shot before he saw me. when T heard 
a noise about fifty yards ahead to the right, and there he 
Was, a eeven-hundred-pound bear, tearing down hill like 
aracehorse. I got one shot at him, which hit too high 
up in the back, and it only actel like a spur. Then I 
took up another hole in my belt, aul after him T went, 


A Hue and Cry! 
“ Where ia the Boy who does not regularly take in the *B.O Ps?" 


thoroughly excited now. He led mea fine old dance for 


- about another mile, when I got a second shot as he 


was going down a very steep place. It caught him 
fair in the neck, and all at once he disappeared. | 
started on the dead jump again, only to try and pli 
up on the edge ofa biuff about twenty feet high ; bu: 
was no go, I had to take the dive, to wake up 
the afternoon bruised ull over, my rifle-stock broke, 
and with four miles round the foot of the mountains t» 
camp. I fired five shots (one every minnte), which hai 
been agreed on in case of accident, and soon had my 
pard with me. He helped me back to camp, which wax 
no joke. Next day he went back and trailed the bew, 
two hundred vards farther, and found him quite deal. Ir 
was wu week before [could move down to the Settlemes” 
to co through a course of oils and liniment enougt: to 
last a livetime,” 
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THE FINDER OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT; 
OR, AN ENGLISH BOY AT THE COURT OF SIAM. 


By Davi Ker, 


Author of “ In Siberian Forests,” * Afloat in @ 
Voleano,” ete. 


(With INustrations by H. M. PAGET.) 


CHAPTER XXIT.—A DEED OF DARKNESS. 


‘oor. and steady as Postlethwaite 
was, he was quite unnerved for an 
instant by the sight of this sudden 
and unhoped-for deliverance actu- 
ally within reach, yet liable to 
be swept away at once and 
for ever by the least impru- 
dence on their part, or even 
by the slightest untoward 
accident independently of 
them. 
Witli the ex-Minister i 
‘was-farCotherwise. Upo 


“A strong hand fell heavily upon his shoulder.” 
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him the very intensity of the crisis 
appeared to act like a cordial—steadying 
his nerves, in place of unstringing them. 
In a whisper so low that even the English- 
man's quick ear barely caught it, he bade 
Postlethwaite creep along behind the 
bushes down one side of the clearing (he 
himself taking the other), and carry with 
him any of the beaters whom he might 
meet on the way. 

The Consul did so; and hardly had he 
separated from his comrade when he met 
two of the beaters hurrying toward him, 
the distant sound of the elephant's trum- 
peting cry being quite enough to draw 
them to the spot. 

When they saw that it was a white 
elephant which they were tracking, the 
Siamese were almost as much excited as 
Postlethwaite himself; but with them, as 
with their master, this tremendous respon- 
sibility—for they knew well what such a 
discovery meant to their lord—seemed 
only to make them more steadfast, and 
cooler in doing their work. 

Holding a momentary consultation 
among themselves, they proceeded to light 
torches of dead wood (for every Siamese, 
however poor, has always the means of 
kindling his tobacco) ; and then, being ap- 
prised by a faint signal-call from the other 
side of the clearing that Chao Phya and 
his men were similarly on the alert there, 
they suddenly broke headlong into the 
glade where the elephant was feeding, 
whirling their firebrands round their heads, 
dancing wildly about, and uttering yells 
hideous enough to have scared the boldest 
elephantalive —all these antics being faith- 
fully copied by the ex-Minister’s followers, 
vag were now closing in from the other 
side. 

Postlethwaite was naturally somewhat 
startled at such proceedings on the part 
of men who, the moment before, had been 
speaking in the lowest whispers for fear 
of disturbing the very creature which 
they now seemed bent on frightening 
out of its senses. And, stranger still, 
instead of driving this priceless game 
toward the house, as might have been 
expected, these lunatics appeared to be 
deliberately hunting it into the depths of 
the forest ! 

But he soon perceived that there was, 
after all, a method in this seeming mad- 
ness. A little way down the brook (along 
the line of which the two bands of 
pursuers were carefully keeping the 
hunted beast) a broad smear of rank, 
unwholesome green, topped with bristling 
reeds and tall coarse grass, betrayed the 
presence of a patch of swampy ground; 
and in a trice the frightened elephant-- 
which the terror of fire, common to all 
wild beasts alike, sent blundering on 
without looking whither it was going— 
plunged right into this morass, and stuck 
fast. 

The Consul drew a long, deep breath of 
intense relief, seeing at a glance that the 
marsh, though not deep enough to engulf 
the huge beast, would suffice to hold it 
fast till fresh assistance could come up, 
Chao Phya having sent off a messenger 
to the house, as soon as the elephant was 
sighted, to bring up all that was required 
for its capture. 

Just then the French Colonel and Krom 
Moon came upon the scene with their 
beaters, drawn thither by the uproar of 
the chase. St. Foix had shot a fine 
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panther, and was eager to display its 
splendid skin ; but the sight of the white 
elephant swept every other thought out 
of his mind, and he hastened to congra- 
tulate the ex-Minister with a heartiness 
which there was no mistaking. 

“Does your Excellency mean to take 
the beast back to your own house, when 
you get it free again?” asked he of Chao 
Phya. 

“No,” said the Siamese; “by good 
luck one of the King's keddahs * (elephant- 
pens) is within five miles of us, and I 
inean to shut it up there at once. It will 
be safe enough there, for there is always 
a strong guard on duty at a royal pen; 
but if it were kept anywhere else, there is 
no knowing what might happen !"” 

The last words found a sinister echo in 
the hearts of his two hearers, who were 
filled with the same unspoken dread that 
haunted him. 

There was, indeed, no knowing what 
might happen ere the marvellous good- 
fortune that had just dawned upon them 
could be turned to account. ‘The sleepless 
hatred of P*hra See Prisadang might be 
trusted to blight this last hope of his 
enemy, if human skill and malice could 
do it; and all three knew by terrible 
experience that, even in this wild and 
remote region, the arch-traitor had more 
than one agent ready and willing to 
execute whatever wickedness he might 
devise. 

The same thought was in every mind 
as they sat watching around the snared 
elephant, which, terrified at finding itself 
entrapped, and no longer goaded by the 
yells and firebrands of the hunters, 
remained perfectly still, without sound or 
movement ; and the Consul was beginning 
to wax impatient at the non-appearance 
of the expected assistance (although, in 
fact, it could not possibly have arrived in 
the short time that had yet elapsed) when, 
happening to look up suddenly, he saw, 
amid the gloomy shadow of the thickets 
beyond him, the spectral outline of a 
human face. 

Only for one instant was that ghastly 
countenance visible ; but a single glimpse 
of those too well-remembered features 
was enough for Postlethwaite, who, hardly 
knowing what he did, sprang to his feet 
like a madman, and fired point-blank at 
the spot where the face had been seen. 

“What is it ?”* shouted Chao Phya, his 
son, and St. Foix, with one voice. 

“ Pi-Bon!" replied the Consul, gasp- 
ing out the hateful name, as if it choked 
hin. 

Instantly there was a general rush to 
the spot; but no one was to be seen, and, 
though they beat the whole thicket 
thoroughly, they found neither footprints 
nor any other sign of human presence. 
St. Foix, forcing a laugh, declared that 
his friend must have been dreaming; and 
the Englishman, though inwardly certain 
of the contrary, was fain to seem to agree 
with him, and join in the laugh against 
himself. 


By nightfall Chao Phya and his friends 
had done all that could be done for the 
time being. With the help of the whole 
train of household servants, and the two 
full-grown tame elephants attached to the 


® I was shown over one of these pens by the King's 
officers, a little above Ayuthia, and found it very much 
like that described in the text.—D. K. 


estate, the new-found prize—which was a 
young beast, still far from its full size and 
strength—was cxtricated from the morass, 
marched off to the elephant-pen, and shut 
up in it before the eyes of the whole guard 
of soldiers, upon whom Chao Phya im- 
pressed the necessity of keeping a most 
careful watch over the precious animal, 
backing his instructions with the most 
convincing argument in such a case—viz. 
a handful of silver tikals. 

The ex-Minister and his party had left 
the keddah on their way home, and the 
captain of the guard was just beginning to 
tell off the men who were to keep watch 
by turns during the night, when a solitary 
figure was seen slowly approaching from 
the forest. 

The new-comer wasevidently a Siamese, 
and wore the dress of a native hunter; 
but his hunting did not appear to have 
been very successful. Game he carried 
none; his clothes were sadly torn, and 
stained with mire and blood; and either 
from fatigue, or weakness, or both, he 
seemed barely able to drag one foot after 
the other. 

“For pity’s sake, brothers,” said he 
faintly, “give me some food—I'm 
starving!" 

The pitcous appeal was not made in 
vain. A plentiful mess of rice was 
quickly set before him, and he devoured 
it like a famished wolf. 

“That has given me fresh life,” said he, 
with a grunt of satisfaction, as the last 
mouthful disappeared. _“ Thanks, bro- 
thers; you are true children of Gautama 
(Buddha). It is well for me that I have 
fallen in with you, for I have been lost 
in the jungle for three days, and I should 
have been dead ere now had I not blunted 
my hunger with tobacco.” 

“Tobacco!” echoed two or three of the 
soldiers, whose eyes sparkled at the 
mention of their favourite luxury. “ You 
are fortunate, comrade, to have had some 
with you—we finished the last of ours two 
days ago.” 

“Indeed!” cried the hunter. “ Well, 
that trouble is easily cured. You have 
given me a share of your food, and it is 
but fair that I should give you a share cf 
my tobacco. Captain, will you help your- 
self?" 

The captain did so without hesitation ; 
for in this out-of-the-way place the rules 
of discipline were greatly relaxed, and 
smoking on duty, which would have been 
an unheard-of thing at Bankok, was here 
quite an everyday matter. The guest 
generously passed round his pouch till it 
was quite empty, and in a trice one and 
all were puffing away valiantly. 

Meanwhile the new-comer seemed to 
grow drowsy after his heavy meal, and 
had hardly finished serving out the 
tobacco, when he began to nod. Presently 
his head was seen to sink back against 
the tree beside which he was sitting, 
and in a few moments he was sound 
asleep. 

His drowsiness seeined to have infected 
his companions, for they. too, soon became 
heavy and sleepy, and dozed off one by 
one. Even the captain himself at length 
gave way; and, more unlucky still, the 
sentry, affected like the rest, passed from 
pacing backward and forward to standing 
still, from standing still to leaning 
against the side of one of the huts, and 
finally (after twico waking up, with ao 


violent start, when actually asleep on 
his feet) sank down in a sitting posture 
upon the earth, and fell asleep in good 
earnest. 

For nearly twenty minutes the stillness 
remained unbroken ; and then the hunter's 
dark figure stealthily raised its head, cast 
2 keen glance around, and, finding all 
quiet, rose slowly and cautiously to its 
feet, and glided noiselessly as a shadow 
toward the keddah that held the white 
elephant. The light of a hanging lantern 
fell upon the prowler's face as he passed, 
and the features which it revealed were 
those of Pi-Bon! 

The elephant-pen was of the usual kind 
—s moderately large, square space, 
enclosed by a sort of overgrown stockade, 
formed of huge logs, and even actual 
trunks of trees, nothing less being capable 
of resisting the strength of the mighty 
beasts that it was meant to imprison. 
The interior, trampled into countless deep 
pits by their ponderous fect, and then 
dried by the scorching sun, resembled 
nothing so much as a vast honeycomb; 
and in the midst of it stood the captive 
white elephant, quite motionless, and 
seemingly resigned to its fate. 

To despatch it with one shot would 
have been easy enough; but the fiendish 
ingenuity of the wretch’s project went 
far beyond so clumsy a crime. Should 

ehe kill the beast, its carcass would still 
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remain in proof that it had been found; 
whereas, if he let it escape, there would 
be absolutely nothing to show that Chao 
Phya had ever captured a genuine 
“white elephant” at all. His personal 
testimony would not be accepted in his 
own favour, and still less would that of 
his devoted retainers, who might have 
sworn to anything on earth to serve their 
master. The soldiers, having only seen 
the beast by twilight, could not vouch 
positively for its genuineness; and little 
weight could be attached to the evidence 
of the two Europeans, who might casily 
be supposed to have mistaken an clephant 
somewhat lighter than the average for the 
sacred animal itself. 

Pi-Bon crept up to the gate of the pen, 
which, as he well knew, was so con- 
trived as to fall down flat on the with- 
drawal of the single log which held it in 
its slace. That log he deliberately bexan 
to saw throngh with a strange-looking 
implement, frequently used to clear a path 
through the Eastern jungles, having one 
edge like a knife, and the other like a 
saw. 

The work was tolerably easy, for, as 
usual in Siam, the stockade had been left 
long unrepaired. The crumbling wood 
gave way inch by inch, while (so sharp 
was the weapon, and so skilful the work- 
man’s hand) the slight noise made would 
hardly have been noticed by the soldiers, 

(To be continued.) : 
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even had they been broad awake. 
Already the miscreant’s task was all but 
completed, when he was suddenly 
menaced by an unforescen danger. 

Hitherto the captured elephant had re- 
mained perfectly still; but now it seemed 
to become conscious of Pi-Bon's presence, 
in spite of the deep shadow which con- 
cealed him, and, just as if it knew that 
an effort was being made for its release, 
began to grow restless and excited. It 
flapped its huge ears, waved its trunk 
nervously to and fro, struck the carth 
impatiently with its forefeet, and was 
altogether so much disturbed that it might 
at any moment break forth into that 
harsh, trumpeting scream, which would 
at once arouse the slumbcring soldiers, 
upon whom the influence of the drugged 
tobacco must by this time have begun to 
lose its hold. One instant might now 
turn the scale, for, should they awake, 
the traitor’s labour would be lcst, and 
very possibly his life too. To work! to 
work ! 

And now but two inches of wood remained 
to be cut through—and now but ene ; and 
now, with a dull thud, the gate gave way 
and fell to the ground, leaving the way 
clear for the clephant's escape ! 

Just in that very moment of guilty 
triumph, the successful villain suddenly 
felt a strong hand fall heavily upon lis 
shoulder ! 


« BOREAS.” 
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CHAPTER IV.—A DOUBLE DREAM AND ITS RESULTS~A TERRIBLE FIGHT. 


"Paene are many forees in this world no 
doubt with which we are as yet 
totally unacquainted; but we are always 
apt to scorn and pooh-pooh, as mere 
superstition that which we do not under- 
stand, 

A presentiment of coming evil has ere 
now saved a city from the enemy, and 
yet the fulfilment of this same presenti- 
ment has been put down to mere coinci- 
dence, and the worldly wise have shaken 
their heads and exclaimed: “ Pah! see 
how often people have presentiments that 
never come true !"” 

It will doubtless be said that Bobstay 
was a trifle superstitious. Be this as it 
may, no sooner had the pienic boat dis- 
appeared round the nearest headland, 
than the captain beckoned to Barclay, his 
tall mate, who was standing near to the 
capstan giving some orders to the car- 
penter. 

“Barclay,” said the captain, “I’m un- 
easy in my mind about that boat, and 
sorry now I let her go away unarmed.” 

“ Strange, sir—so am I!” 

* But I had an ugly dream, Barclay.” 

* Strange, sir—so had I!” 

“Barclay,” said the captain, “come 
down below with me to my cabin.” 

“Now,” he said, “take that shect of 
note-paper and write your dream in as 
few words as possible. I will do the same 
on this.”” 


“Thank you, sir; I'll write mine on the 
log slate. I’m more at home, like, with 
that in my hand.” 

You may think, reader, that what I havo 
now got to tell you is mere imagination, 
but double dreaming is not a myth. A 
double dream once saved my own life. 

What Barclay wrote on the slate was 
this: “I dreamt last night that Stefano’s 
boat was attacked by savages; that our 
people took refuge in the woods, but were 
followed by the spear-armed natives and 
all killed.” 

And almost word for word was that 
which Bobstay wrote on his note-paper. 

«This is singular beyond measure!” 
he exclaimed. 

* Barclay, we must take action at once.” 

© Certainly, sir.” 

And the action taken was to station the 
n as outlook and signalman, on a 
neighbouring hill, where he could com- 
inand a good view of the sea all round, 
and to man and arm a boat, which was to 
be commanded by Barclay himself, who 
was to hold her in readiness. 


Stefano and his merry boatload enjoyed 
themselves most thoroughly. They landed 
here, there, and everywhere. The young 
people roamed in the woods; so did Nana 
and Britain, who between them killed 
quite a bag of a species of rock rabbit 
common to this island. 


The day was lovely, the picnie ideal 
and idyllic. 

But by two o'clock Stefano thought it 
was high time to bear up for home, espe- 
cially as they would have to row nearly 
all the way against a current. 

About an hour after this all hands were 
singing that lovely boat song : 


“ Row, brothers, row, the stream runs fast, 
‘The rapids are near, aud the daylight is past.” 


Duncan Moss was in the bows looking 
out for shoal water, when suddenly Nana 
growled low, and Britain, starting up with 
hair on end, sniffed the air to windward. 

“Strange!” said Stefano. “There is 
evil in the air. Don't be alarmed, ladies, 
pray. We are——” 

He never finished his sentence. 

“Oh, sir,” cried Duncan in frightened 
tones, “three large canoes laden with 
savages are coming fast down on us. 
Stand up, sir, and see for yourself.” 

Stefano did as told. 

Tt_ was all too true. 

“Frank,” he said calmly, “we will 
beach the boat and take to the woods. 
Having seen the ladies safe, we shall 
come back and face these blacks with 
the oars.” 

The boat was quickly beached, and oarg 
and tiller were taken out. 

None too soon. 

The savages were arined with spears, 
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and it was evident from their appalling 
howling that they meant mischief—ay, 
murder itself. 

Both Mrs. Bobstay and Sybil behaved 
most pluckily. They were very pale, but 
showed no other evidence of fear. 

“They shan't touch you,” said Ribbons 
to Sybil, as he brandished a huge dagger- 
looking knife. He looked so determined 
that, though there was but little laughing 
at her heart, Sybil could not help smiling. 

Meanwhile on came the savages, and 
from behind the trees Stefano and his 
people prepared to give them a hot recep- 
tion. 

But see, they are landed! Their cries 
are redoubled and exultant now. They 
look like red-eyed and fearful fiends, as, 
brandishing their spears, they execute a 
kind of war-dance, then rush onwards to 
the attack. 

At that very moment there is a howl 
heard that shakes the trees, or seems to ; 
and down upon the charging savages side 
by side rush Nana and Britain. Their 
attack is so sudden and so terrible that 
the savages arc completely taken by 
surprise and can do nothing. 

Terrible is the havoc the wild animals 
—for wild they are now—-play in their 
ranks. Butlo! the blacks are attacked 
in the rear at the same time. Rifles ring 
out inthe stillair, Barclay has come with 
his brave fellows, and savage after savage 
bites the dust. 

‘The rest take to their heels, and those 
whom Nana and Britain do not pull down 
sueeced at last in reaching their canoes 
and pulling out to sea. 

‘Terrible was the punishinent they had 
ed, and terrible was the tale the 
survivors had to tell when they returned 
to their island, of how they were attacked 
by the Spirit of the Wild White Man and 
nearly all torn to pieces. 

Only three wounded men were capture. 
Tint others, to the number of eleven in all, 
had been killed outright. 

So ended the day's picnic. 

Poor Nana was among the wounded. 
She had received a spear-thrust in the 
side. but with her handkerchief Sybil man- 
aged to staunch the flow of blood, and she 
was borne on a litter alongside of the 
wounded savages to the boats. 


It was many a day before Nana could 
move again from the bed made for her 
under an awning on deck. Ribbons made 
cooling drinks for her; Stefano dressed 
ber wound daily; Sybil nursed her all 
night long; Britain lay by her side, and 
I feel sure that the tender sympathy he 
evinced by licking her cheeks and ears 
with hia soft tongue did much to soothe 
and comfort her. 

{n course of time, with kind treatment 
and skill, all three savages recovered. 
Then they were loaded with presents and 
allowed to return to their own island in a 
dug-oyt that they had made with their 
own hends, 

Stefano had found no other stream, so 
there could bo no mistake as regards the 
locality of the buried treasure, if treasure 
tkere were. 

Work was now commenced, and soon 
progressed steadily and systematically. 
Stefano had wooden huts built first and 
foremost near to the shore, but shaded by 
lofty pandanus-trees. These were chietly 


f.- the working partics to eat and sleep 
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in. Tool-sheds were also built, for many 
months must doubtless elapse before the 
work could possibly be completed. 

But this was not all. A special hut was 
erected, to be used as a living-house for 
those of the saloon people who cared to 
come on shore—and who didn’t ?— Sybil 
and Mrs. Bobstay, to say nothing of the 
negress Beeba, and Nana and Britain. 

As trusty squires to these came Sidney 
and T'rank; and as servants and body: 
guards Duncan Hoss and Kibbons. Rib- 
bons had his ice-machine brought on shore, 
and now he made a speciality of fruit 
drinks. The juice of some luscious fruits 
that grew most «abundantly on the island 
was squeezed through a cullender and 
afterwards slightly sweetened and iced. 
It is needless to say that Ribbons received 
great credit for his wondrous ingenuity. 

“Which I'd do anything in the world 
for you, Miss,” he said with tears in his 
eves, when Sybil praised him. Poor 
Ribbons! his heart was good, if his 
grammar wasn’t. 

Stefano’s plan of action was to turn 
over all the ground to the depth of six 
feet for a reasonable space on each side 
of the river, and he meant to carry his 
trenching or excavations on until he got 
as high as the waterfall, if he did not— 
as he fully expected to— meet with success 
before he reached it. The work was ex- 
ceedingly hard under the boiling tropical 
sun, and Stefano soon found it would be 
necessary to reduce the hours of labour 
by two at least, for the sick list was filling 
again, and one man had died of sunstroke. 

Three months passed by. 

Four months had gone. 

No success, and apparently no likelihood 
of any. 

And now the new hands- -that is, the 
loafers whom Bobstay and Barelay had 
engaged at Bermuda—began openly to 
grow] and murnmu. 

It was a wild-goose chase, they said. 
Stefano was a madman, and the Captain 
himself little better than a fool. They 
were tired of it. and wanted to be taken 
nome. 

Stefano did not lose his temper. He 
knew the men were sorely tried. But he 
did everything in his power to keep up 
their hearts, and even got up concerts for 
them almost every evening. 

Moreover, he assured them that if they 
were not successful here they were bound to 
be so in other parts of the world, and that 
they would indeed be happy when they 
landed once more in their own country 
with the golden doubloons in their pockets. 
So, thus encouraged, the men slaved on 
for two months longer. 

But now they were near the waterfall, 
and hope at last died out in even Stefano's 
heart; and so one day he gathered the 
men around him, and, thanking them for 
having stuck so closely to their work, 
told them they would now bear up for 
another land, where buried gold was cer- 
tain to be unearthed. 

“Hurrah!” cried the men; but there 
was not a great deal of heart in that cheer. 
No echo came from the hills. 

The young folks had enjoyed life on the 
island, however. to the full. Hardly a 
day passed that long, delightful rambles 
in the woods were not taken, or fishing 
excursions got up, and eagerly gone into 
both on sea and on the river. Nana and 
Britain were almost constantly their 


companions, to say nothing of Duncan and 
Ribbons. 

One afternoon they had been surprised 
by seeing a couple of huge canoes sweep 
round a wooded corner. They were filled 
with spear-armed savages. 

As it happened, neither Nana nor the 
boarhound was 1n the boat that day. 

Frank and Sidney were both well armed 
and prepared to fight. But the natives 
waved a white rag in token of peace, and 
so they were allowed to come alongside. 

Their boats were filled with presents. 
Here were strange fishes, curious but de- 
licious fruits, and more than two dozen 
dead fowls, with several jars of wild 
honey. 

It was evident that the kindness which 
the people of the Boreas had shown to 
the wounded men had not been forgotten. 

In return they received presents of 
cotton and beads, and went away at last 
happy and rejoicing. 

Every preparation was now made for 
bringing the expedition to an end, so far 
as the Caribee island was concerned. 

As far as the discovery of gold or hidden 
treasure of any kind was concerned, it 
had been entirely unsuccessful. 

Had you asked Captain Bobstay, how- 
ever, or either of our young heroes, [ 
do not think you would have found them 
prepared to confess that it had been quite 
devoid of good results. 

Bobstay would have pointed to his 
wife. now strong, healthy, and conse- 
quently happy. 

“ But,” we may say, “that is a merely 
personal matter.” 

Nevertheless, if I put it on record 
that neither Sidney nor Frank led an idle 
life in this lovely island, and that they did 
not lay themselves out to cultivate the 
dolce far niente, to the exclusion of hard 
work, I place before you an example that 
is better than any amount of precept. 
And here is a hint from an old cam- 
paigner: if you want really to enjoy a 
holiday. or a holiday hour, work for it 
beforehand—it will then be immeasurably 
sweet. Don't say, “I'll have a holiday 
now, and work the harder for it after- 
wards.” This is living on the credit 
system, than which nothing is more foolish 
and wrong. Preaching, am 1? Well. 
indeed, I daresay I am. Pardon, and 1 
shall get on the other tack. Well. it was 
very hard to study, even under a banana- 
tree, with the temperature about 100° in 
the shade ; with gentle-voiced birds making 
music overhead; with bright, beautiful 
butterflies, bigger than postcards, floating 
in the sunshine; with great green and 
crimson metallic beetles droning through 
the air, or making awkward love to each 
other on the plantain-leaves, and bonnie 
wee lizards, like the parings of rainbows, 
running about here, there, and everywhere. 
But Sidney wanted very much to bea 
sailor, and so, in spite of the heat, and in 
spite of every temptation to laze, he stuck 
to his books for a part of each day, like 
the man he was. Then both he and Frank, 
under the able tutelage of Professor Ste- 
fano, learned how to rule and govern men. 
They took the ex-hermit as their example. 
and did all he did. Stefano could be stern 
and firm when there was any oceasion. 
but fair means he ncarly always found 
better than foul. 

And the boys—or young men rather — 
did as he did, and thought nothing of 


taking off their coats, or even stripping to 
the waist, and going in for a good hour's 
spell of digging. 

Ah! my reader, these are the sort. of 
lads to make the world go round. It isn’t 
Your “ dudes” and your “ mashers,”’ too 
tightly laced and braced to put a hand to 
the wheel, that ever did, or ever will, cause 
this great empire of ours to be respected 
aniong other nations. 


ba Disappointed 2" said Bobstay. - No. 
Stefano, no. Fact is. I didn’t expect suc- 
cess, and so, ho! ho! how can I feel 
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disappointment ? ‘Sides, Stefano, look at 
my missus. Ain't she as beautiful as a 
brand-new binnacle, just? Eyes bright, lips 
ruby, tinge of natural rouge in the cheek. 
Stefano, I’ve to thank you foritall. But, 
bless your old Spanish soul, Stefano, you'll 
never find any pirate's gold.” 

ont I am certain, Bobstay, that I 
will.” 

© Well, I'm with you again. My good 
ship is happy again once more.” 

So, indeed, the Boreus seemed. As they 
spoke, Bobstay and Stefano were walking 
the quarter-deck, just as the sun was de- 
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clining behind the island which they had 
just left, casting a beauty-haze over all 
the woods and hills, and dyeing the ka 
with streaks of gold and crimson. 

She appeared to be singing to herself, 
or to the rippling seas. She was on the 
starboard tack, and pretty close-hauled, 
but making good way. 

“So happy! So happy! So happy!” 
she sang; and sea-birds took up ‘he 
chorus-—“ At sea once more! At sea! at 
sea ! No longer rotting in a creek—at rea ! 
at sea! at sea!” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE CYGNET'S HEAD. 
OF SCHOOL LIFE AT ST. 
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Author of “ Jenkins’ Hamper," “ Thirty Biles on Skates," © The Weath r-Lye of England,” ete. 


H™ An's face was not pleasant to 
behold, as he slammed the study- 
door after the astonished Bithersoll. He 
looked with quick uneasiness at Bay- 
thorpe, to see how far his friend had 
realised the situation. But Baythorpe 
was busy contemplating the contents of 
the case and making enthusiastic praises 
of the detai Harman would, if it were 
possible, have covered the case up and 
pnt ithastily away. But this would have 
required explanation. The time was 
come when Kaythorpe was to be let into 
his secret. and he took a chair and sat 
down in front of the door so that no one 
else should enter. He looked hurriedly 
to see that the muslin blind, too, was 
drawn across the window, and then 
waited with beating heart to watch what 
Baythorpe would say or do. 

“Tsn't this ripping ?’’ Baythorpe was 
saying, enraptured. “ What's this at the 
top? ‘Two heads are better than one.’ 
Is this that big pike vou caught on the 

- whole holiday, Gaffer? What a whopper 
it must have becn! And old Neville has 
had the head stuffed and sent to you. 
What a regular old brick! Won't it look 
proper up on the wall there? No. 22 
study will be the show study of the lot. 
What's that in the beggar’s mouth? A 
swan's head. That's why it’s got ‘Two 
heads are better than one,’ done in gilt 
letters at the top, I suppose. But what a 
rum thing to put the head into his mouth. 
Was that the bait you caught it with, 
Gaffer?” 

“No,” said Harman. “It’s getting near 
prep. time. Let's put the thing away till 
afterwards.” 

“Lots of time,” said Baythorpe. 
“ Here's another inscription on a plate at 
the bottom. I say, Gaffer, this is real 
cheesy, you know. Listen. ‘This pike, 
weighing 18 lb. 10 0z., was caught by 
Geoffrey Harman in Long Reach Bend 
on June 15, 18--. Upon cutting it open 
it was discovered. fe 

“Oh, put it away, Baythorpe.” burst 
out Harman, snatching it from him. 
“Here are a lot of fellows coming, and 
I don’t want them to see it.” 

“Why, I should be jolly proud of it, if 
I were you, Gaffer. Here, let's bolt the 
door, and no one can come in. I say, 
shall we put it up at once? It’s got 
stays at the back for fastening it, and I've 
got nails in the table-drawer.” 

“No,” said Harman uneasily, his hands 
placed carelessly. so as to conceal the 
inseription. ‘It's all very well, Bay- 
thorpe,”’ he added, somewhat recovering 
his self-possession, “ but I tell you what — 
1 think this thing's a jolly sight too good 
for our study, you know. It might get 
smashed, and I vote we don't put it up 
at all.” 

Baythorpe’s face fell. He looked at 
Harman with ineredulous disappoint- 
ment. 

“Why, Gaffer, I thought you'd be so 
keen on having it up.’ 

“o [ am, Baythorpe, but I tell you I 


CHAPTER XV. 

should like to keep it for my bedroom at 
home. I don't want to hang it up here; 
and, what's more, I don't want any of the 
fellows to know that I've got it. They'd 
all want to see it, and it would get 
smnshed to pieces in no time. So don't 
you let on, there's a good chap. I don't 
mind your sceing it, of course, because 
we're friends, aren't we? But you won't 
tell anyone about it, will you?” 

“Of course not, old chap,” said Bay- 
thorpe ruefully, “if you don't want it.” 
He couldn't understand why Harman 
should be so anxious about the trophy. 
If it had been his, it would have gone up 
on the bare walls immediately ; and it 
seemed very surprising to him that 
Harman should all of a sudden display 
this closeness about his possessions. It 
was wnlike what Harman had been 
before. However, upon reflection, he 
continued— 

“JT expect you're right, Gaffer. It is 
rather too good to be put up in here, 
considering it's the kind of thing you can 
be proud of all your life, if you don't let 
it get knocked about. A study isn’t like 
a room at home, and 1 wish I was as 
careful as you are.” 

There were some very nice things about 
the study. all the same, which belonged 
to both of the boys. 

The bell rang for preparation, and 
Harman hurriedly took off the tablecloth 
and wrapped it round the case, which he 
put under the table with its glass face 
towards the wall, Then he unlocked the 
door, and preparation began. 

Harman had staved off detection for a 
time. But he was not casy. Everyone 
knew, from the mouth of the news- 
spreading Bithersoll, that Harman had 
had a large and goodly parcel that evening. 
Junior boys gossiped a good deal about 
the fabulous trappings of No. 22 study, 
and there was sure to be a good deal of 
speculation as to what valuable addition 
had been made by Harman's rich friend 
Mr. Neville. 

However, Harman felt that, so long as 
Bithersoll had not seen the case, nothing 
need transpire. And during preparation 
he left the study to have a Latin prose 
looked over, confident that, in his absence, 
Baythorpe, at any rate, would do nothing 
to disclose the nature of the present to 
the others. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Wuen Harman returned to the study 
it was locked, but the door was silently 
opened by Baythorpe, who apparently 
did not wish to conceal the fact that, in 
Harman's absence, he had been reading 
the inscription. He watched Harman 
anxiously locking the door again, and 
eagerly going to cover up the case and 
put it back. 

“You'd better read the plate first, 
Harman,” said Baythorpe, laughing 
bitterly. 

Harman did so. It stated that upon 


being cut open, it was discovered that the 
pike “had recently dined off the head of 
& young swan, a curious fact corroborated 
by the report that one of Lord Aynsleigh’s 
cygnets had been discovered a few days 
previously swimming about without its 
headpiece. The two heads were stuffed 
by ——, and now form a double memento 
of Esocian greed and good sportsman- 
ship.” 

“ Well,” said Baythorpe abruptly, when 
he saw that Harman had finished perusing 
the plate. 

Harman said nothing. Mechanically 
he covered up the case and put it under 
the table. Then he turned to his books 
as if he did not want to go on talking. 

“TI see now,” said Baythorpe, standing 
with his hands in his pockets against the 
back wall and speaking very slowly —“ I 
see now, Harman, why it is you didn’t 
want that thing to be put up on the study 
wall, and why you're so keen on the 
fellows knowing nothing about it. I 
shall go on saying what I think, because. 
though you go on writing as if you weren't 
listening, I know you can't help hearing 
what I've got to say to you. You've 
known all this time that that story about 
young Kirby was trumped up against 
him, or that he was obliged to make it up. 
or at any rate that it wasn't true. And 
you've never said a word that would stop 
his being expelled, as you might have 
done. You're a regular cad.’ 

Harman winced. I think he felt at the 
time that this was the worst consequence 
he had had to suffer from his first step in 
moral cowardice. ‘“ Don't give me away, 
Baythorpe,”’ he almost whimpered. 

“ Give you away,” said Baythorpe con- 
temptuously. “No, I won't give you 
away. You're not worth giving away. 
You might have gone and put things 
right a long time ago; you might have 
spoken up in the dormitory the other 
night, and ever so many times before ; but 
you've chosen to keep the wretched 
business to yourself, and I don't wonder 
that you don’t want anyone to know what 
a skunk you are.” 

“Oh, don't speak like that, Baythorpe.” 
said Harman. “I should have got into 
an awful row myself, really I should— 
shouldn't I?” 

“ What for?’ said Baythorpe. 

“Why, for breaking the rule about the 
river,” said Harman miserably. 

“What !—for breaking the rule about 
the river?” said Baythorpe. ‘“ Pooh, of 
course you would. But anyone but a 
mean coward would have faced that out 
all the same. You haven't got it in you 
to do the only decent thing. You're half- 
blubbering now, thinking about yourself. 
You couldn't go now, I believe, and set 
young Kirby straight.” 

He paused a minute or two. It was 
within Harman's power at that moment, 
for positively the last time, to rise from 
his place, go to the Doctor's study, and 
mak> a clean breast of it. His whole 
life would have been altered. He would 


have gained the longest battle a boy ever 
fought with selfishness. Sueceeding 
battles there would have been, but the 
struggle would not have been so severe. 

“You couldn't go nuw, I believe, and 
set young Kirby straight.’ repeated Bay- 
thorpe slowly. There was less taunting- 
ness in his voice this time. 

For the last time, Harman contemplated 
being brave. He never again found it so 
nearly in his power to do a disinterested 
action. It was the companionship of 
Baythorpe that had given him much of 
what little strength of mind he had ever 
lind. It was not that Baythorpe had had 
any unnataral influence over him ; is was 
rather that the healthy atmosphere of their 
friendship seemed to be good for the better 
part of himself. He now felt the freshness 
of this atmosphere for the last time. He 
felt for the last time an admiration for 
Bay :horpe and a contempt for himself that 
mig iit. if he had let the feeling work, have 
changed the whole tenor of his life. 

But the habit of self-defence had grown 
too strong in him, and he threw aside his 
opportunity and began again fecble and 
dilatory parrvings with his conscience. 
Baythorpe had called him a beast for 
what he had done. It was true; but 
neither Baythorpe nor anyone clse had 
the right to do this. 

“I'm not going to be called a beast by 
you. Baythorpe,” he said. “ We've been 
friends a long time, but ——” 

“That's all over,” said Raythorpe 
quickly. “ You needn’t talk about that. 
I shan't have anything more to do with 
you.” 

“Oh, don’t, don't!" said Harman. 

“ Don't what?” 

“Don't expose me! It isn’t fair.” 

Baythorpe laughed bitterly. “ Make 
your mind easy on that point," he said. 
“T shan’t have anything more to do with 
you, or to say with you, or to say about 
you. I shall stand up for you if it’s neces- 
sary rather than Ict anyone score off 
you—I promise you that. But I shan‘t 
ever go about with you again, and I 
won't be alone with you any more than 
Tecan help. You can have the study to 
youreelf as far as I'm concerned. I shall 
have to do prep. with you here, 1 suppose, 
but I shall keep out of your way at other 
times as much as I can. I duresay we 
shall get along somehow. and soon 
enough get an opportunity of changing.” 

«It's all very well to talk like that,” 
said Harman, thinking he had another 
opportunity of temporising, even with 
Baythorpe's friendship. “ But I don't 
see how you can keep it up. Half the 
things in this study are yours, and you'd 
be a fool to leave it all to me. Besides, 
you say that you don't want to do me any 
harm ; bat it'll look pretty queer when we 
live in the same study and don't speak. 
Fellows will say there's something 
wrong.”’ 

Baythorpe regarded Harman disgust- 
edly for a few minutes while he retlected. 
“You're right. Harman,” he said at 
length. “It is rather an impossible 
idea.” 

And_he walked out of the study, and 
out of Harman’s life, for good. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


By the time the releasing bell rang, 
Baythorpe, who had been Jouting about 
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in passages, had decided what to do, as 
soon as a@ fair opportunity arose; and 
by a lucky chance the opportunity arose 
within a quarter of an hour. 

The boys were standing about in the 
evening sunshine, talking, as was their 
wont in the summer evenings, in spon- 
taneously formed groups. One of these 
groups, up under the eastern wall, was 
centred round Cutty, who, ever since the 
contretemps in the dormitory, had beena 
person of some interest to boys emerging 
from the lower school. This was not 
surprising ; for Cutty was a biggish fellow, 
and had he not openly defied Baythorpe, 
the cock of the dormitory, on that memor- 
able evening? Had he not implicitly 
challenged Baythorpe to a fight? He 
was naturally felt to be a person of some 
importance ; and it was conjectured that 
he was a person to be afraid of, when 
Baythorpe could not afford to meet him. 
In fact, Baythorpe’s influence had been 
steadily on the wane; and Cutty, if he 
had been so minded, could have followed 
up the scene by asserting his own superi- 
ority in a very practical way. It would 
not have taken long for him to breed a 
rooted disaffection against Baythorpe in 
the dormitory ; and in a week or two he 
might, if he had liked, have assumed 
Baythorpe's position, and more than half 
the dormitory would readily have gone 
over to his side. There were, indeed, 
some mischievous spirits in the room 
who would have dearly loved to see such 
# revolution. Some of these had been 
hovering incessantly round Cutty ever 
since, and some of these were now listen- 
ing to him in the group under the eastern 
wall. 

But Cutty was not a boy who could 
have acted with any ill-will against Bay- 
thorpe, or harboured any designs against 
him. He had gaid his say, and had done 
with it. He had stood up for himself and 
the rest of the dormitory, and he would 
now gladly have buried the unpleasant 
affair in oblivion. 

The group round Cutty caught Bay- 
thorpe’s glance as he came out of the 
door, and he stopped for a moment or two 
within earshot. He thought that they 
were talking about Kirby and his sins; 
and it was quite possible. This it was 
that had been the source of the trouble 
between the two boys, and it was very 
likely that some of those in the group 
would have started this theme to draw 
Cutty out upon. When Baythorpe had 
convinced himself that this was the case. 
he saw his chance and sauntered up to 
where the boys were standing. 

“Blackguarding young Kirby as 
usual, I suppose, Cutty?" he said, with 
fierce coolness, as he passed. 

Cutty looked surprised, and involun- 
tarily put his hands into his trouser- 
pockets. His listeners, in their astonish- 
ment, with equal alacrity removed their 
hands froin their trouser-pockets. Bay- 
thorpe stopped, and the crowd looked 
from one to the other, some with dread 
of a renewal of the scene, others with joy 
anticipating a new sensation. 

There was a tone in Baythorpe's voice 
that assured Cutty that he deliberately 
meant to be offensive, and so heanswered— 

“T don't see what business it is of 
yours what I am talking about!” 

“No, I suppose not. It's so gentle- 
manly to run a little chap down when 
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there’s nobody about to stand up for 
him.” 

“I'm not going to send up for you to hear 
everything I’ve got to say,” said Cutty 
ferociously, ‘and you've no business to 
come sneaking up and listening. You 
know what I think well enough; I told 
you in the dormitory the other night.” 

“Yes, I do. I know you say young 
Kirby was a thorough-paced little black- 
guard, the worst in the school ; and I know 
he wasn't.” 

“And I know he was,” said Cutty 
heatedly. 

“T know he isn’t; and I know that 
you're a cad and a liar as long as you 
say s0."" 

Up_ came Cutty's right foot and out 
went Baythorpe’s right fist almost at the 
same instant. There was no doubt 
about the strength of the kick and the 
blow. It was to be a real fight this time 
and no mistake, the onlookers realised. 
“The fives-courts ! the fives-courts!” ran 
through the group in an excited whisper, 
and there was a general stampede to bag 
the best places in the narrow space 
behind the back wall of the north fives- 
courts. 

The fives-courts at St. Margaret’s were 
little used for fives. A few enthusiasts 
of the game indced played occasionally in 
the winter; but for more than three- 
fourths of the year they stood useless. 
They stood to the north of the main 
buildings, well out of the beat of both 
masters and prefects, and so were some- 
what adapted for retiring to on an 
occasion such as the present. The walls, 
if they could have spoken, would have 
related stories of historical conflicts, and 
indeed the marks on them in some places 
told of other than fives-contests. 

Hither a multitudinous rabble of some 
thirty junior boys hastened, and packed 
themselves in a seething mass in the 
small passage behind the back wall. In 
excited undertones they discussed the 
awful treat which they were to witness. 
Most of them declared themselves parti- 
sans of Cutty, whom they believed to be 
the better man of the two; not that 
Baythorpe was exactly unpopular yet, 
but he had been so slow in_ availing 
himeelf of Cutty's challenge. Cutty was 
slightly the taller and the heavier, and 
was thought to be a more pugnacious 
person than Baythorpe. 

For about five minutes they waited, 
and then Wagsby looked in. “ What are 
you kids jammed in here for ?” he said. 

“Oh Wag, haven't you heard? Cutty 
and Baythorpe are going to fight.” 

“You silly cuckoos, I know that. 
They've just gone up behind the grub- 
shop.” 

In two seconds the fives-court was 
empty. 

Then Baythorpe, Cutty, and a third, 
Grainger, came into the empty court. Off 
came the two principals’ coats, up went 
their sleeves, and in two minutes they 
had got to work in a very business-like 
way. Cutty, whose anger was more 
violently roused, led off with great ferocity. 
Wagsby, who was solely responsible for 
all accounts of the contest, used to say 
that Cutty’s first blow “knocked Bay- 
thorpe waltzing”; but that after that 
Baythorpe seemed to realise that he had 
got to defend himself, and did so with 
great judgment, so that it was only 
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Cutty's first one with the left that did 
great damage. Wagsby said that it was 
not so much an exhibition of science as 
heat on Cutty’s side, judgment and cool- 
ness on Baythorpe’s, and pluck on both. 
Baythorpe was distinctly the better man 
of the two, and while he never fell once, 
he sent Cutty sprawling half a dozen 
times. 

At the end of the second round Bay- 
thorpe somehow planted a nasty one on 
Cutty’s left eyebrow and cut it open. It 
bled rather, and though Cutty insisted on 
going op, Wagsby and Grainger thought 
he had better have something wrapped 
round it first. Grainger was for running 
off to get a rag, but baythorpe produced 
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a clean handkerchief, which he tore into 
strips for the purpose, and waited aside 
while Wagsby applied the bandage. This 
action on his part took the stuffing out of 
Cutty’s attack in the third round, and 
half-way through it occurred to both boys 
that they had no more vindictiveness to 
go on with. 

“TI think,” said Wagsby. who was really 
very nervous, and felt, he said afterwards, 
something like the best man at a wedding— 
“T think that the demands of bonour have 
now been satisfied. What do you say, 
Grainger ?” 

Cutty was at that precise moment 
being overcome with a perception of the 
fact that Baythorpe was a very fine fellow. 


He was not a youth of very deep sensi- 
bilties, but just now he was feeling very 
ad. 

“T'm very sorry,” he said, “that I've 
.ever said or done anything against young 
Kirby. I'm quite sure I was wrong, 
Baythorpe, and I’m very sorry.” 

“That's all I care about,” said Bay- 
thorpe. “I'm awfully glad you’ve come 
round, Cutty, because I should not have 
made myself so offensive in the dormitory 
that night, if I hadn't known that it 
wasn't true, and that there was a lot of 
spite against the chap. And I’m sure 
you had nothing to do with it, and I’in 
awfully sorry I made out that you had.” 

(To be continued.) 
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4 LITTLE later in the afternoon Dr. Marston 
if was seated in his study in close con- 
fabulation with Mr. Wayne. Before them lay 
the part of the examination-paper discovered 
in Greig’s desk. Greig had been subjected 
to a close examination both by Dr. Marston 
and Mr. Wayne. He admitted being in the 
headmaster’s study about a quarter past two, 
but asserted that he quitted the room at 
once and knew nothing about the examina- 
tion-paper. He could only account for the 
fatal discovery of the paper by saying that 
some one must have “put it there.” Of 
course, this was lame and inconclusive, but 
nothing else could be elicited from Greig, 
who was once more remanded to his study. 
The general opinion of the boys was still in 
favour of Greig, the more because the Whit- 
worth was now nearly a certainty for Jardyce, 
who was not popular at Cranbury. 

“ Well, Wayne,” said Dr. Marston, fingering 
the incriminating fragment, “I am as un- 
willing as you to believe in Greig’s guilt ; but 
how do you explain this?” 

“It proves nothing,” returned the second 
master. ‘There’s no doubt that it forms 
part of the missing paper, but there’s no 
evidence that Greig put it in his desk or 
knew that it was there.” 

“No direct evidence, certainly,” admitted 
Dr. Marston. 

“Let us assume that Greig is innocent. 
Now is ——” 

“My dear Wayne,” interrupted the head- 
master, “ you are not going to ask me to 
believe that the paper got into the desk by 
accident? ” 

“ Certainly not,” retorted Mr. Wayne. “I 
want you to believe that it was put there 
intentionally.” 

“ Put there!" echoed Dr. Marston. 
whom?” 

“ By a fellow-competitor for the Whitworth 
Scholarship. Now, sir,’’ continued Mr. Wayne 
triumphantly, as he noted the effect of his 
words upon the Doctor, “ were any of the 
boys under orders to see you this after- 
noon?” 

Dr. Marston pondered for a moment; 
then said, * James had to bring an imposition. 
Harold Vane was to see me about his birth 
certificate.” 

“Anybody else?” asked the second 
master—“ any other competitor for the Whit- 
worth? Jardyce, for instance.” 

“No, I think not. Of course, any of the 
other candidates might have called. But 
why Jardyce?” 
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“ Well,’ said Mr. Wayne, “ I’m constructing 
a theory, but it’s only a theory. ‘There's no 
love lost between Jardyce and Greig. 
Motive number one. The Whitworth will 
probably go to one or other of the two, and 
there's nothing to choose between them in 
scholarship except in Greek prose. Motive 
number two.” 

“Doesn't that point to Greig as the 
thief ?’’ said Dr. Marston. 

“ Apparently,” returned Mr. Wayne ; “ and 
that’s why the thief stole that particular 
paper. Now, sir, with your permission, 
we'll send for James, Vane, and Jardyce.”” 

Dr. Marston rang the bell and gave orders 
for the three boys to be sent at once to the 
study. 

Mr. Wayne was the second master at Cran- 
bury, and younger than most of his col- 
leagues; but his energy and enthusiasm for 
everything connected with the school had 
brought about his promotion above their 
heads. His motto, like Wentworth’s, was 
“Thorough ’’; and it boded well or ill for 
Greig, according as he was innocent or 
guilty, that the second master was so inter- 
ested in the case. As the render will have 
gathered, he was at present rather in favour 
of Greig, whilst Dr. Marston scemed to be un- 
willing to express any definite opinion. 

There was a hesitating rap at the door, 
and James accompanied by Harold Vane 
entered. 

“ Ah, Jame;, sit down,” said Dr. Mars.on. 
“Vane, wait in the antcroom.”’ 

The unwieldy “Patriarch” sat down 
nervously, and as he caught a glimpse of the 
mysterious scrap of paper he grew more awk- 
ward and bashful than ever. 

“James,” said Dr. Marston kindly, “ you 
were told to come to my study this afternoon. 
Did you come ?”” 

“Yes, sir,’’ replied James. 

“At what time?” 

James reflected. 
two.” 

“ Are you certain of the time?” 

“ Quite, sir, and I can prove it. Outside I 
met Vane. He asked if you were in. 1 said 
No. Vane then said ‘It's just gone two, 
so we shall be in time for football.’ ” 

“ Did you both go to the foctbail-ficld ?” 

“Yes.” 

A few questions put to Vane corroborated 
James, and both the lads were dismissed 
without further examination. The boys had 
just left the room, when the door opened 
hurriedly and one of the junior masters 
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appeared. The new arrival was cvidently 
in a great state of excitement. 

“Why, Ferguson, what's the mutter?” 
exclaimed Dr. Marston. 

“Look at this,” gasped Mr. Fi 
The master took from his pocket a 
strip of paper. It was part of the m 
examination-paper. “ Look at this,” he con- 
tinued—“ I found it in Greig’s ess: 

“In Greig’s essay ! ” cried Mr. Way 

“Ah, Wayne,” said Dr. Marston sorrow- 
fully, “ I fear this will complete the chain of 
evidence.” 

“One moment,” said Mr. Ferguson. 
“ When I first read Greig’s essay, this piece 
of paper wasn't there. I repeat, it was not 
there. I began to correct the bundle of 
essays —they are for the Conington Prize— 
this afternoon, immediately after dinner. I 
counted them, and found there were four. I 
noticed that Jardyce had not sent in his 
essay. Iwas rather surprised, as to-day is 
the last day for sending in, and Jardyce was 
a likely winner. I finished the essays about 
fifteen minutes past two, placed them on the 
table, and went out into the playground. 1 
returned in about ten minutes to fetch a 
mackintosh, and accidentally overturned the 
bundle of essays. Imagine my surprise 
when I saw this strip of peper sticking out 
of Greig’s essay.” 

“Go on,” cried Mr. Wayne excitedly ; “are 
you sure it wasn’t there before?” 

“ Absolutely,” replied Mr. Ferguson ; ‘ but 
the strangest part is to come. I went 
through the essays again, and found that 
there were now five instead of four. The 
additional one was ——” 

“ Jardyce’s !" exclaimed Mr. Wayne, leap- 
ing to his feet. 

“Yes, Jardyce’s,” said Mr. Ferguson. 

Dr. Marston rose to ring the bell. At that 
moment there was a loud knock and Jardyce 
entered. He was perfectly cool and collected, 
and returned the headmaster’s searching 
looks with a steady gaze. Dr. Marston 
motioned him to a seat. 

“ Were you in the headmaster’s study this 
afternoon?” began Mr. Wayne. 

“Most emphatically no,” said Jardyce 
promptly. 

“Where were you between two and two- 
thirty?” 

“In the big schoolroom.” 

“Are you certain?” 

“ Perfectly,” replied Jardyce, with a look 
of injured dignity. 

At this juncture Jardyce saw Mr. git 
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who was seated in a corner of the room. He 
started involuntarily, but quickly recovered 

i ssession. Mr. Wayne’s keen eye 
ure, and he looked at the boy 
half-pityingly before he put the next ques- 
tion: 

“Did you send in your essay for the 
Conington Prize?” 

“T placed it on Mr. Ferguson's desk this 
morning.” 

Jardyce spoke in a firm voice, and showed 
no sign of agitation. Mr. Wayne bent to- 
wards Dr. Marston and spoke a few hurried 
words in an undertone. 

“Jardyce,” said Dr. Marston, “ Mr. 
Ferguson says positively that you did not 
place your essay on his desk.” 

“ T-er-thought I did,” stammered Jardyce. 
“ But—I remember I gave it to a fag to take 
to Mr. Ferguson's study.” 

“ Where?” cried Mr. Wayne. 

“In the playground.” 

“When?” 

‘A little after two.” 
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ueN I had finished my medical curri- 
culum, und had duly obtained the 
valued scrip which entitled me to the addition 
of tertain letters to my name, and the license 
to commence practice, I began to look about 
me for a suitable opening wherein I might 
settle down to my life’s work, 

Before long, I was in communication with 
a. doctor who was anxious to dispose of his 
practice, for the purpose of going abroad. 
Being a single man, with no family encum- 
brances to burden me, the practice seemed 
to be of the class fhat would suit, and I 
therefore determined upon its purchase. 

It was a country practice, outside the town 
of W —~., with little or no booking, and re- 
turning at the time of purchase about £500 
ayear. The neighbourhood was a growing 
one, and, as Dr. Jones was the only medical 
man in the district, there was every prospect 
of advancement, with due attention and care. 

Accordingly, one fine morning in July 1890 
I had paid the purchase-money demanded, 
and found myself duly installed. 

The house had been built to suit my pre- 
decessor, and contained every modern con- 
venience likely to be required by a medical 
man engaged upon acountry practice, amongst 
other requirements being a well-fitted dispen- 
sary, which I had stipulated should be left 
intact. 

The locality was about a mile from the 
village, and the house stood well back from 
the road, and was distant about fifty yards 
from the next residence. 

At the back were the stable and coach- 
house, where I kept my cob and gig, which 
were necessary for my visiting, and beyond 
these was a plot of ground used as a kitchen 
garden by my combined stable-hand and 
coachman, hereinafter spoken of as Jolin. 

I have mentioned that I had no encum- 
brances in the way of a family, and, therefore, 
John resided in the house, and he, together 
with his wife and a maid-servant, furmed the 
whole of my household. 

The part used as a dispensary had evi- 
dently been an afterthought in the building 
of the house, and had been added as a “lean- 
to” at the back of the premises, and was 
lighted by a window in the roof, capable of 
being opened as necessity demanded. It was 
fitted with counter and sink, and was well 
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The words had barely escaped his lips 
when Jardyce saw his fatal mistake. He 
tried to correct himself, but he was stopped 
by Mr. Wayne. 

“What!” thundered the second master. 
“ You said you were in the schoolroom from 
two till two-thirty !_ Jardyce, we know all. It 
was you who stole the paper, and you tore it 
up with the exception of two pieces. One 
piece you placed in Greig's desk. Then you 
took your essay to Mr. Ferguson, and placed 
the other piece in Greig’s essay.” 

It was a bold stroke, but it hit the mark. 
Jardyce was completely taken aback. He 
began to stammer out some feeble denial ; 
but when Dr. Marston pointed out that Mr. 
Ferguson had read the essays before he had 
sent in his, he saw that further deception was 
useless. He broke down, and finally confessed 
his guilt. 

It was as Mr. Wayne had suspected. 
Jardyce had entered the Doctor’s sanctum to 
make some inquiry respecting the Whit- 
worth; he had found the papers in the 
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adapted as a chemical laboratory, for which 
science I possessed an unusual liking. 

Here 1 spent most of my spare time experi- 
menting with the contents of the bottles until 
Ihad attained to quite a proficiency in the 
black art. 

About six months after my instalment, I 
was waited upon by the village schoolmaster, 
with whom I was on terms of some intimacy, 
and who, knowing my leaning towards chemis- 
try, desired that I should give an exhibition 
of experiments to the village children and 
their friends at a general gathering which 
was to take place on the occasion of breaking 
up for their Christmas holidays. I accord. 
ingly assented, and ben to make my pre- 
parations for the display. Amongst other 
experiments, it was part of my intended pro- 
gramme to demonstrate the rapid oxidation 
of phosphorus when exposed in a dry state 
to the influences of the atmosphere; and 
part of the experiment consisted in dissolving 
a little phosphorus in bisulphide of carbon, 
which I forthwith placed in a blue, corru- 
gated bottle, to distinguish it as a poison. 

My object wa: to draw rapidly a suitable 
design upon a sheet of white paper stretched 
upon a frame, using the phosphorised solution 
on a camel-hair brush, as one would use a 
pen or pencil. 

The evaporation of the fluid would, in a 
very little time, leave the phosphorus in a 
dry condition upon the paper, and its rapid 
oxidation would cause it to burst into flame 
along the line of design, and finally, ending 
in a puff of white smoke, would leave a 
charred configuration upon the screen. 

In order to ensure the experiment coming 
off with due ¢clat, I made the solution a 
strong one. 

In due course the day came round, and, 
placing my appliances in the gig, I was driven 
to the schoolrooms an hour before the time 
fixed, in order to make preparations. 

The room rapidly began to fill with a cha- 
racteristic audience, the children noisily 
crowding to the front without thought of 
danger, and anxious to get the foulest smells, 
and hear the loudest noises. The wiser and 
more elderly people contented themselves 
with taking up a position in the rearguard, 
for the array of retorts, tubes, and phials 
looked rather mysterious and uncanny ; and 
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drawer, and yielded to the temptation. 
Then it occurred to him to divert suspicion 
from himself by implicating Greig. And sv 
he formed the rascally scheme by which he 
hoped to remove a dangerous competitor and 
also pay off old scores. To this end he 
placed part of the stolen paper in Grei, 
desk; and then, going to Mr. Ferguson's 
study, inserted the other fragment between 
the leaves of Greig’s essay. It was this 
circumstance, of course, which had led 
to the wrongdoer’s detection, fortunately for 
Greig, who would have found it hard to 
account for this second indication of his 
guilt. 

There is little to add. The wretched 
Jardyce met with the punishment he so 
richly deserved, and was forthwith expellci. 
In due course the examination for the Whit- 
worth was held, and when the result was 
announced the winner of the coveted d 
tinction proved to be the much-suffeving a: 
sorely tried Greig. 

(THE EXD.) 


they were careful to place a good distance 
between themselves and harm. 

When the last had taken his seat, I was 
called upon to commence my entertainment. 
This I proceeded to do, giving a short and 
simple explanation, free from technicalities, 
of each experiment. By mixing colourless 
liquids together, and obtaining coloured 
results, I was able to gain the confidence of 
my audience, and pave the way for other 
things. 

Then came metals which burst into flame 
when thrown upon water; showers of sparks, 
by shaking a dry powder into air; fireworks 
in bottles; powder which exploded when 
touched; and invisible vapours throwing down 
dense smoke when brought into contact with 
each other. By degrees, I caused musical 
sounds to be emitted by gases; then loud 
explosions, bright flashes, and evil odours 
galore. 

When their eyes began to grow dim, and 
their nostrils began to pine for fresh air, and 
their ears to long for rest, I decided to bring 
the meeting toa close with my igneous design. 
I had previously sketched in light outline 
with a pencil a rough portrait of her Majesty 
the Queen, to serve me as 8 guide; and over 
this I now rapidly drew the saturated brush, 
giving to all the lines a covering of the solu- 
tion, and finished up underneath with a large 
“V.R.” design. 

The audience, closely watching me, could 
not perceive my design, owing to the want of 
colour in the solution. 

Presently, however, they were charmed to 
see an outburst of flame taking definite shape, 
and when, amidst the white smoke, this cleared 
away, Her Majesty was left in sharp profile. 
With loud cheers, the meeting was brought 
to a close, and I started for home, taking my 
apparatus back with me in the trap. 

Now, it so happened, whilst John and I 
were transferring the things from the trap to 
the dispensary, the bottle of phosphorised 
fluid—of which there remained about an 
ounce—was overlooked, and the trap was 
placed away without the bottle being removed 
therefrom. 

I had been in bed about three hours that 
night, when I was awakened by the clapper 
of my night bell; and speaking through the 
tube of communication, I learned that my 


services were required a! the distance of two 
miles. 

I looked out of my window, and perceived 
that the ground was covered with about two 
inches of snow ; and it was still falling. 

Under these circumstances, the distance, 
and the weather, I determined to take my 
trap. Accordingly, I rang the bell which 
communicated with John's room; and 
quickly had his aid in harnessing the horse, 
after which I dismissed him to bed again, 
trusting to be able to have the horse minded 
at my destination. 

1 had asked the messenger despatched for 
me to wait, and I would drive him back ; but 
now io my surprise he was nowhere to be seen. 

Attributing this circumstance, however, to 
his anxiety to be on the move, I dismissed it 
from my mind, thinking to shortly overtake 
him on the way. But this I failed to do, and 
in a very short time I arrived at the address 
given to me. 

Consider my annoyance when I knocked at 
the door of the house -which, contrary to 
expectation, I found to be in darkness --to 
find that, after all, my services were not 
required. 

A head thrust through an upper window 
assured me that no one in that or any neigh- 
bouring house was in want of medical aid. 

Surprised, and chagrined, at the apparently 
purposeless practical joke thus played upon 
me, I retraced my way a sadder, though I 
cannot say a wiser, man. 

For a mile and a half all went well; but 
at about the last half-mile from home my 
horse suddenly pricked her ears, and began 
behaving in a rather remarkable manner. 
I saw nothing to occasion this, and thought 
that some animal might have crossed the 
snow-covered road, thus being apparently 
magnitied. 

Suddenly, however, I became aware of 
two figures, which darted out of the hedge, 
and almost simultaneously. one seized my 
horse's head, and the other stepping up to 
the side of the trap, held a pistol to mine. 
The sudden apparitions and the proximity 
of the black barrel completely unnerved me, 
and the quickness with which the attack took 
place left me no time for reflection. 

The faces of the men were masked, thus 
rendering it impossible for me to recognise 
them were I ever again to come into their 
presence. 

“« Now then, doctor; we want you to hand 
over your keys, and be quick about it,” were 
the words with which the man who held the 
pistol greeted me. 

I had no alternative but to obey, and forth- 
with pulled out my keys; not being a man 
accustomed to do buttle, I was perhaps a little 
over-hasty to comply with their wishes, and 
in my hurry and flutter I dropped the keys 
on to the trap floor. 

I stooped to regain possession of them ; 
and in so doing my hand caine in contact 
with the bottle of phosphorus solution left in 
the trap, which I at once recognised by the cor- 
rugated shape of the bottle, that I have before 
spoken of. 

Instantly an idea flashed through my mind; 
and fumbling about, as though to find the 
keys, I contrived to push out the cork, by 
pressing sideways with my thumb; and I 
picked up the uncorked bottle in the same 
hand as the keys, my delay bringing down 
maledictions and threatenings upon my head, 
from the impatient man at my side. 

Being somewhat an adept at sleight of 
hand tricks, I managed, in bringing the keys 
past his pistol arm, in the act of depositing 
them in his expectant hand, to empty the 
contents of the bottle down the open sleeve 
of the former ; then dropping the keys into 
the hand waiting to receive them, I palmed 
off the bottle, and subsequently dropped it in 
the snow. 
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He felt the cold fluid trickle down his 
sleeve, and considered it to be carelessness on 
my part, in letting some of the snow, which 
the keys had picked up with them from the 
trap, fall from their grasp. He accordingly 
abused me plentifully, and whilst engaged in 
this amiable pastime, he flung the keys to 
his mate, who lost no time in jumping into 
the trap and driving in the direction of my 
abode at a topping speed ; the armed gentle- 
man keeping me always covered. 

On account of the damp condition of his 
sleeve from the snow, and the fact that the 
bisulphide of carbon did not evaporate under 
cover of the cloth as quickly as it would in 
the open, the result did not speedily follow. 
This was to my advantage, since it gave his 
companion more time to get out of hearing, 
and left me to cope with one at a time. 

Still I did not fear failure, for I knew that 
the solution was a concentrated one. In the 
meantime I kept up some common-place 
chatter, and kept my eyes and ears open for 
the passage of events. 

I had not come off scot free myself in 
emptying the bottle, for some of it had 
trickled over miy hand; but as this had been 
well smeared with snow whilst I was feeling 
for the keys, I did not fare so badly as I 
otherwise might have done. 

Still I deemed it advisable to keep that 
hand under cover of my pocket, to smother 
any flames that might chance to grise, and 
beyond a slight burn I remained uninjured. 

T had not to wait long for the climax; for 
suddenly, with a howl, I saw my opponent 
drop his weapon, and frantically attempt to 
extinguish his flaming sleeve. 

Now was my opportunity, and with my 
clenched fist 1 struck him a good sturdy 
blow between the eyes, which had the effect 
of stunning him for a moment or two. 
Taking off my scarf, I quickly tied his arms 
behind him, and then put out the flames 
by means of the snow, by which time he 
had sutticiently recovered to stuzger to his 
feet. 

Fortunately the pistol had not gone off, 
and, picking it up, I used it as u persuader, 
and commanded a forced march in the 
direction of home ; threatening an untimely 
end if he resisted, or attempted to raise an 
alarm. 

We skirted the house, and I brought up the 
prisoner, through the kitchen garden at the 
back, and thence to the coach-house, of which 
I still possessed the key ; and here I locked 
him in. 

Then taking a survey of the exterior of the 
house, I found, as I expected, that the thief 
had left a lower window open, in case he 
required to beat @ hasty retreat. 

Through this I crept, locking the door of 
the room as I passed through; and kept 
the key in my possession. 

This left two doors of exit 
door and the dispensary. 

Of the former the robber had the key; 
but placing the catch on the latch and 
shooting the bolt quietly, I secured it against 
a hasty exit. 

The dispensary had no door leading to the 
outside, and no window; but we have seen 
that it had a skylight, which, however, was 
fastened, and moreover was beyond reach, 
even from the dispensing counter. 

I therefore considered that I could bring 
him to bay in this part of the house. True, 
he might escape through an upper window, 
but they were all high and had rockeries 
beneath them, and no down spouts. so far as 
1 remembered, within reach ; besides which, 
he would unsuspectingly rely upon the exit 
he had himself prepared, imagining that I 
was still secure. 

My next move was to partially fill three 
small glass beakers with strong liquid 
ammonia; and place them upon the top 
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edge of the door, in such a manner that the 
sudden pushing open of the door would dis- 
lodge them, and out of three glasses some 
would be sure to take effect. 
; I then gently closed the door within half a 
foot. . 

This would seem to offer a fair chance of 
escape, for the snow had failed to stick as 
thickly over the glass as on the rest of the 
roof, and a faint light still entered the room. 

Having made my preparations, in less time 
than it takes me to write this, I crept up 
stairs, beyond my room, and there made a 
stumbling noise to startle the thief. 

This it effectually did; and I presently had 
the satisfaction of seeing the door cautiously 
open, and the thief glide out, first glancing to 
see that there was no one in the direction of 
the stairs. 

I waited until he was clear of the room, 
and then noisily started in pursuit. This 
precipitated matters, and I saw him rush 
downstairs towards the room, the window of 
which he had left open; and I could hear 
his exclamation when he found himself 
foiled. Next he tried to draw the catch of 
the front door, but this not yielding, he 
turned to bay. In so doing he caught the 
faint gleam of light through the dispensary 
door, and rushing at it, he brought down the 
glasses upon him ; for amidst the sound of 
the falling glass, I heard groans of pain. 

I rushed forward with my pistol, to secure 
him whilst in this confusion, and overcome 
with the fumes. 

The fumes were so strong, however, that I 
was forced to step back for a while, and 
when I again essayed to enter, recalled by. 
the sound of smashing glass, I found my 
victim hanging from the skylight, with one 
foot already out, and about to escape me. 

He had caught sight of the hooked pole, 
by means of which the skylight was opened, 
or fastened ; and breaking the glass with the 
end, he hooked it on to the sash, and climbed 
hand over hand until he had secured the 
position in which I saw him. Quickly seiz- 
ing the now disengaged pole, I hooked its 
extremity in the collar of his coat; and 
giving a smart pull, I had the satisfaction of 
upsetting his very unstable state of equi- 
librium, and brought him to the floor, where 
I speedily had him hors de combat, with the 
pistol at his temple. 

All this took place very rapidly, but by 
this time John caine upon the scene, aroused 
by the noise. 

With his help, the thief was secured ; and 
for the next few minutes we were engaged in 
wiping the ammonia from his eyes, and 
applying soothing agents thereto. Also his 
hands and face were bleeding from the 
broken skylight cuts, and these had to re- 
ceive due attention. 

We placed him in the coach-house with 
his accomplice, and John remained upon 
guard with the pistol, in case of an attempted 
escape, whilst I drove to the neighbouring 
police-station, and brought back with me a 
couple of officers to take them in charge. 

The thief had been in the house sufficiently 
long to plunder the safe and collect my 
silver, which he was in the act of packing 
when disturbed. It transpired that my night 
summons was entirely a ruse, employed to 
get me out of the way, and make the matter 
simpler by obtaining possession of my 
keys. 

The coaehman had heard the robber enter, 
but since he used my keys he suspected no 
mischief. True, he thought that I had 
quickly returned, but he opined that my 
patient had either got better, or got worse, 
before my arrival, and therefore did not 
need to detain me. As we have seen, he was 
thoroughly aroused by the scuffle, and came 
to the rescue. 

Their plan had evidently been to carry off 
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the swag in the trap with which good fortune 
bad favoured them, the plunderer evidently 
intending to call back for his accomplice ; 
and both could be far enough away before I, 
whom they would probably have left bound 
and gagged, could give the alarm. 

The vehicle could then be left in some 
roadway at dawn; and by taking a cross cut 
they could be out of reach by morning, the 
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falling snow thus helping them by obliterat- 
ing their tracks. 

Be this as it may, they were now in cap- 
tivity, and both had to be subjected to my 
treatment for the next week, for which atten- 
tion I was duly paid by the Crown. 

Thus as a reward for instructing and 
amusing the village folk, I was enabled, not 
only to save my house from plunder, but 


FURTHER ADVENTURES OF TWO YOUNG 


actually increased my receipts by adding two 
profitable patients to my list. 

At the trial, it was found that both 
prisoners had long been wanted, and they 
duly received a maximumt sentence for their 
crimes; and to the present day visitors are 
told how the doctor saved his house from 
robbery by giving them a capital entertain- 
ment. 


La 


NIMRODS. 


Ill. FISH, FLESH, AND TERRAPIN ON STONY LAKE. 


By Epwarp Roper, F.R.G.8. 


(With Nustrations by Me AUTHOR.) 


PART I. 


was night, rain fell in 
torrents. The lightning 
was unceasing and extra- 
ordinarily brilliant, the 
thunder never desisted. 
It was hot to suffocation ; 
there was not one breath 
of wind, and all the 
mosquitos in the country 
We were camped on Bare Island, Stony 


veemed to have come into our tent for shelter. 
Lake, behind Peterborough. 

Although this was supposed to be a pleasure party—it was so on the whole ~some of us 
thought it a miserable failure during that terrible first night. 

Four of us (Charlie Charnock was with us of course) occupied one tent; close to, in an- 
other, were some older boys, with the man to superintend the expedition, do the cooking and 
the “chores.” Ina large tent near were six of my girl cousins, with one—Minnie—grown 
up. as chaperone. 

I must explain how Charlie and I came to be here. I have mentioned before that Mrs. 
Charnock was an invalid. The climate of Canada did not suit her. She had been advised 
to live in Australia, and Mr. Charnock being nothing loth, and having a good offer for his 
place, sold it and arranged to go. 

This grieved us all, for we had become dear friends. I felt it most. I think. To be 
separated from my companion, my chum Charlie, was dreadful. No more hunting! no mcre 
pleasure in life!—nothing but the dull monotony of the Canadian backwoods !—so it seemed 
to me. Then some one sugested that I should go too! It appeared a mad idea; it was, 
really; but in those days very many were attacked with Gold-fever, and many stories were told 
about the fortunes that had been made, even by boys no older than 1; also we knew gold was 
iound plentifully in Australia, so why should not I be lucky? I was now fourteen years old. 
My parents naturally hesitated, but at last consented ; thus, without entering into details— 
the whys and wherefores —here I was with Charlie, paying a farewell visit to my uncle, and 
all plans settled for our voyage to the Antipodes—no small undertaking forty years ago! In 
Peterborough this uncle lived, a business man ; he had heard of our wonderful doings amongst 
wild beasts, and, desiring to see me and Charlie before we started, had invited us to stay with 
him awhile. 

Camping on the Back Lakes was, even then, the way town people took holidays. Now- 
adays it is the custom for crowds, from far and near, to spend their summer vacations 
there, in Muskoka, amongst the Thousand Islands on the St. Lawrence, or on Georgian Bay, 
Lake Huron (where there are said to be ten thousand islands). Instead of going to the 
seaside, as we mostly do in Britain, to these places the Canadians rush, camping there, living 
in shanties or in charming cottages built upon those islands; they fish, shoot, bathe. canoe, 
and picnic, and have so glorious a time, that British youngsters, and oldsters too, may envy 
them. 

Peterborough, or * The Plains” as it was called then, was a flourishing settlement. Large 
quantities of valuable squared timber and fine saw-logs, chiefly pine, were floated through 
it on the Otonabee River from these Back Lakes to the Trent ; thence they were conveyed 
to Belleville on the Bay of Quinte, there formed into immense rafts and floated into the 
St. Lawrence and so to Quebec. Now, most of the good timber having been cut, very little 
is to-day done there in the lumber trade. Yet Peterborough is a city of some 13,000 
people ; it possesses all civilised appliances, and boasts more plate-glass shop fronts than 
any other Canadian city. Now the Grand Trunk and the Canadian-Vacitic Railways pass 
through it; there is train communication with Port Hope and Lakefield ; fine factories are in 
full blast; and it is altogether a very pleasant town. To the lover of the wilds, though, 
perhaps its greatest attraction is its nearness to the beautiful Back Lakes, of which I'm 
telling, and which are to-day in most respects unspoiled by man. Certainly wild beasts are 
not plentiful, but fish and fowl are still abundant, and no better place for an autumn holiday 
can be found anywhere, here or there. 

In the towns of Canada, forty years ago, little went on to interest such boys as ourselves. 
therefore it was planned that we should camp for a week or two on Stony Lake. We made 


the journey up the Otonabee in lumber 
waggons, along the rough road by that river 
to Selby—since renamed Lakefield. At that 
time merely a rough saw and grist mill 
existed there—now it is a very fine village. 
a homelike, cheery place. Here, from t 
earliest days, the Strickland family have 
flourished—relatives of Agnes Strickland of 
“ The Queens of England” fame; indeed one 
sister of that lady still lives there, Mrs. 
Catherine Parr Traill, aged over 92, and she 
camped last autumn forsometimeon herisland 
on Stony Lake—botanising ; whilst within the 
year she has published a book about the 
natural history of her Canadian home, 
called “Pearls and Pebbles.” Also there 
is a celebrated boys’ school, on English 
lines, conducted by Mr. Sheldrake, a Cam- 
bridge man; so you understand that in 
Canadian parlance Laketield is “quite a 
place.” 

When we arrived at the water side that 
hot August morning all those years ago, it 
was virgin wilderness in most respects. We 
had three canoes with us—two “ dug-outs ” 
and a birchbark. Heaps of provisions, but 
no other meat than bacon; they declared we 
should catch so much fish that we should not 
want it; besides, we two Nimrods were to 
shoot partridges, ducks, deer. ‘Oh! cer- 
tainly we should want no other meat than 
bacon, and that merely for the sake of its fat 
to fry other things in.” So all had said. 

“But what about bait?” I asked. 

“Bait!” the boys my cousins exclaimed. 
“Oh! we take no bait from here—every 
stone upon the shore has a queer creature 
under it which is the best of bait.” 

Well, Charlie and I knew precious little 
about catching fish; at home, if any were 
wanted we went out on a log with a line 
baited with a worm, and quickly hauled out 
small sun-fish, as we called them; no 
others seemed to inhabit our lake. Uncle 
and the boys laughed at us—declared that 
they never bothered with such small fry, 
they went in for black bass of five pounds 
weight and maskinonge of fifty. Many were 
the yarns they spun about their size, ferocity, 
and flavour, which made Charlie and me 
think that our bear and wolf adventures were 
* small potatoes.” 

However, we loaded our canoes and paddled 
off, first through a group of cedar-covered 
islets, then out into the more open water of 
Lake Katchewahnoonka (Lake of Flint 
Stone), so up to what is now Young’s Point. 
Here was a sort of rapid, not very steep. 
which by “ portaging ” some gear, and all 
walking up the brae, we easily managed ; then 
we were in Clear Lake as it is now called, 
where there are fewer islands. Towards sun- 
down we got to Stony Lake, which in those 
days they called Salmon Trout Lake, and 
shortly to Bare Island. . 


I cannot occupy space here to describe all 
we did upon that trip up the Lakes. The 
beauty of the scenery, the clearness of the 
water, the numerous charming islands, the 
wild flowers, wild birds, all combined to make 
it most delightful, whilst the party of boys 
and girls who thus journeyed up together 
made it doubly pleasant. 

So we arrived at Bare Island; by dusk we 
were comfortably camped thereon, and now 
for our first night's experience. 

The sun went down in wild splendour we 
felt it portended great thinys to come. Paul 
Lemonne, a French-Canadian, our trusty 
factotum, prognosticated rain, and plenty of 
it: he made us dig trenches round our tents 
and brace all up securely. It was dead calm, 
no breath broke the glassy surface of the 
lovely lake. The crimson, the tiery red, the 
purple and the apple-ercen of that sublime sun- 
-et were mirrored faithfully, whilst the dark 
pine-clad isles and headlands were repeated 
in the tide, in black, velvet-like reflections. 
It was only when a fish rose, or a bird’s wing 
brushed the surface, that one could tell which 
was land, which water. They said that at 
the end of August we should not be pestered 
by mosquitos, especially on Bare Island, 
on which there are no trees. Nor were we 
sonoyed all that evening. Round the camp 
tre we ateour meal, and Paul told quaint stories 
heut bears and fish. Our cousin Minnie, 
ith Gertrude and Aline, sang to us. Some of 
them, expert canoeists, went out upon the lake 
with Paul, carrying lanterns and torches; there 
they sang, kept time with beating paddles, 
ind so we had a very jolly time, and we two 
Nimrods, though we saw small chance of our 
kind of sport with this noisy, merry party, yet 
were very happy. 

Two hours after we had turned in, at mid- 
night, the storm began. As I have said, rain 
ill in sheets, the lightning was territic. We 
were all alarmed I believe, except Paul and 
cousin Minnic, who strove to reassure us, 
whenever there was the slightest lull, and 
voices could be heard from tent to tent. But 
worst of all were the mosquitos! Where had 
they all been that evening? Where did they 
come from now? Although it was so hot 
in the tent, we dare not open a crevice for 
tir, wide enough to admit one, yet we had 
them in millions. We lita tire inside our 
lomicile, fed it with grass, filled the place 
with smoke until we could not see across it; 
but this had no effect, we lay there perspiring, 
tighting the wretches, trembling at the storm, 
and very miserable. 

Then, as suddenly as the tempest began, 
+0 it ceased. We were so dead tired that 
five minutes after the final thunder-peal we 
were all asleep, and silence reigned. 

When we awoke, the rising sun shone in 
>plendour through our tent. I leapt out — 
the sight was wonderful. The whole heavens 
presented a scene of splendour, the whole 
world around was full of the glory of the 
Lord! Young as I was, little as a boy thinks 
of such things—that sunrise on Stony Lake 
in Canada made me feel what I have no 
power to express. A slight but cooling 
breeze, full of the perfume of the pines and 
cedars, blew across us; all mosquitos had 
vanished—thongh alas ! they left their marks 
behind ! 

Soon all were astir, glorying in our sur- 
roundings-—the horrors and the miseries of 
the past night laughed at, if not forgotten. 
Paul boiled the kettles, fried the bacon, 
iaked hot cakes in our camp oven. On a 
uranite boulder we spread our cloth. Then, 
hreakfast finished, we went to the longed-for 
lishing. 

Harry and Alf running to the beach turned 
the stones up. No bait was there! Whata 
sappointment! So it was—and the whole 
time we camped by that lake we never found 
one specimen of what everyone declared 
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ould be everywhere (larva of the dragon- 
ty?) 

“Pas de vers, pas de poissons!” sang 
Paul Lemonne ! 

They rigged their trolling lines, and with 
spoonbaits paddled around and around our 
island and many others for hours, but not 
once the whole time did either of them feel 
enough with his teeth to know that a fish 
had even smelt his revolving spoon! For 
the plan is, to trail fifty to a hundred feet 
of line behind the bonts with a silvered 
eMair like a spoon bowl at the end, well 
armed with hooks of course. As the canoe 
moves throuzh the water this twists around 
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naturally ask. Of course we did--but unsuc- 
cessfully ; there seemed to be none there—at 
any rate we did not tind one. 

Thus our first day passed—and we had 
reckoned much of fish. 

Next morning Charlie and I, before the 
sur was up, went trolling, for they assured 
us daybreak was the time to catch a maskin- 
onge. They said, too, that we two “ famous 
hunters” waquld be sure to kill something ! 

We paddled many miles, I with the line 
between my teeth all in proper form—not. a 
nibble did we get, not a sign of a fin. We 
were hungry and dreadfully disgusted. 
“Oh,” said Charlie, “this talk about biz 


“*We soon had the creature towing a yard or two astern.” 


a swivel, and, as a rule, is most enticing 
to game fish. The end of the line is fast- 
ened in the boat, but the paddler holds that 
part which is trailing in his teeth, so as not 
to interfere with his action, and yet the 
moment a fish strikes he feels it. 

Those of us who tried with poles, i.e. rods, 
from the rocks around the island had no 
better luck. We used grasshoppers, cater- 
pillars, scraps of bacon rind; but no heed 
was taken of our allurements—we almost 
cried for worms ~ some of the girls did, any- 
way. 

Why didn't we dig for worms? you 


fish is humbug ; I don’t believe there are any 
here at all. Not even little ones like we 
have at home.” 

We were quite near to camp Minnie Wa- 
Wa, as we called it, now—we could hear 
Minnie’s Wa-Wa (Indian for laughter), as 
she and the other girls were shouting to us 
that the Nimrods’ luck had left us. Charlie 
had hardly ceased speaking to me when— 
well I thought my teeth were all jerked out! 

It was my first experience of the kind, and 
it certainly surprised me. 1 had sense enough, 
however, to drop my paddle and grasp the 
line—then for ten minutes I had a glorious 
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fight—with the girls and the rest of them 
perched upon the rocks cheering me on. It 
was all I could do to get the thing pulled in 
so that I could reach it—then, what was to 
be done? No landing-net—no gaff. It is 
extraordinary how those Canadians, even to- 
day, do without these useful implements ; 
however, they lose half the fish they hook, 
that’s certain. I was determined not to lose 
this one, and I made a grab at it, got one 
finger into its savage mouth, and badly it was 
ripped by the razor-like teeth ; but I held on, 
and soon on the bottom of the boat I had 
the joy to see my first maskinonge, a fine 
twenty-pounder. 

Minnie and Maggie, Gertrude and Aline, 
Lilian, Amy, Mary, and the boys, Harry and 
Alf, Ernie, Percy, and Jack, with Paul 
Lemonne, were on the rocks, to haul our 
canoe out and to cheer us, declaring that, 
after all, they did believe we were worthy to 
be called two Nimrods. Then we had fish for 
breakfast, which was good. After that, with 
his fins and bits of shining skin for bait, many 
black bass and maskinonge were landed, and 
the girls got as many as we boys did. 

Thus several happy days went by ; Minnie's 
laughter, Paul's songs, the bright sun, fine 
air,a!l combine'l to make a right merry time 
on Bare Island. 

One forenoon most of us were lounging in 
the shadow of some cedar-bushes, for the sun 
was very hot, when little Aline came rushing 
to tell us to come and see two big animals 
fighting on the lake. She and her sister had 
been watchingthem. We all went, and there 
undoubtedly was something very strange in 
progress. We had no telescope. Paul 
thought they were otters, but we who knew 
them, doubted it. I suggested that Charlie 
ard I should paddle out gently and satisfy 
our curiosity, never supposing more would 
come of it. Drawing near, the creatures 
did not seem to notice us. We hal scen 
nothing like them before—nor could we 
for long decide what they were. Sometimes 
a fierce snake-like head reared up, but larger 
than any snake's head we had then seen; 
then a big body, black and green and shaggy, 
rolled over, like a barrel, and gouty queer 
legs, with formidable claws, were visible. 
They had long notched tails with which they 
often thrashed the water. Often the two 
struggling creatures sank beneath the waves 
--then a savage-looking head would rise up 
slowly, glare round in search of its opponent, 
and when found the two would rush for one 
another, grip, roll, struggle, splash, but make 
no other noise. 

As they did not appear to heed us we 
went close; they rose to the surface along- 
side, then we knew them to be turtles. 

Now. at home in our own lake there were 
many what we called “Mud Turtles,’’ 
creatures from a few inches to a foot long, 
green and glossy —they congregating in 
dozens, perhaps in hundreds, on logs lying 
in the water, looking so much like lily 
leaves that it took an experienced eye to 
detect them. When alarmed they slipped 
off, sank and were no more visible; rarely 
we captured one. We thought them useless, 
but now we hear they are exceedingly good 
eating; as good as terrapin !—naturalists, I 
believe, have christened these “ Chicken 
Tortoises” (Emys reticularia). 

But these creatures I am_ now writing 
about were very different. They were most 
savage-looking beasts, and as they snapped 
at each other with their hooked, beak-like 
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mouths, we almost felt afraid of them; we 
certainly should have been so if they had 
taken the slightest notice of us. We watched 
them struggling around our canoe for several 
minutes; often one of their heads came up 
so close that I proposed to hit it with my 
paddle, but Charlie said, ‘No, let's make 
a noose, slip it around one’s neck and tow it 
ashore!” 

No sooncr said than done; we casily 
passed our heaviest trolling line around 
one, hauled it tight, made it fast to one 
of the thwarts, and thus soon had the crea- 
ture towing a yard or two astern. Of course 
it was kicking and plunging, but we had 
Inckily fixed the knot in such a place that 
the beast could not bite it; then we paddled 
like mad to camp, where again the boys 
and girls were crowded on the boulders. and 
again they cheercd us as we came gaily in to 
port. We thougnt it merely a joke —a bit of 
fun to haul that queer thing in thus—but as 
soon as Paul knew what it was he was in 
ecstasies. “It is a good beast,” he cried, 
“vary good —for soup—for roust— my word, 
boys! prenez garde, take care, do not let her 
go— it is no efery day we can haf turtle soup!" 

Then he dashed in with a rope, yot it round 
the forelegs and neck, and hauled it ashore ; 
the boys stuck a stick as thick as one’s arm 
in its mouth, proposing to tie it as a sort of 
gag—but the turtle bit it clean in two, as we 
would a carrot; then we realised what a power- 
ful animal we were dealing with. I wanted 
to kill it without damage, so that it could 
be stuffed, for it scemed to me to be a great 
curiosity ; but Paul would have its head off, 
and a tough job he found the business to 
cut through the almost metal-textured skin. 
And when the head was off the creature was 
not dead !—not in appearance at least, for its 
legs and tail flourished about for long; and 
as to its head—well, it lay there by a 
stump, glaring at us; with opening jaw and 
wicked eyes, it seemed to be trying hard to 
get hold of some one. Paul took its heart 
out and put it on a plate—it continued 
beating all that day, and some of the girls 
declare that it did so when they went to look 
the next morning ; but this I cannot vouch for. 

The young ones had a sort of frightened 
interest in this thing—they used to poke the 
head with sticks, days after it was severed— 
ard sometimes rushed away screaming, de- 
claring it was still able to look at them in 
anger. Paul cooked some of the flesh, tried 
to make soup—but I don’t think one of us 
tasted any. It had such anasty musky scent 
—besides, it was a horrid-looking creature 
anyway. We took its shell home, and I sup- 
pose that to-day it graces our uncle's hall 
in Peterborough. Paul called the creature 
a “ Snapping Turtle,” but I believe it really 
was an “Alligator Terrapin” (Chelydra 
serpentina). It was over four feet long, and 
weighed quite fifty pounds. 

‘Then, as cousin Minnie said, ve two having 
made a couple of big successes —the big fish 
and now the turtle—she was sure there 
would be some other queer thing happen; 
also, she observed that it appeared as if 
wherever we boys went, wild beasts turned 
up for us tocircumvent. “ Is it that you have 
the gift of finding them ? have you a peculiar 
faculty that way ? or how is it?” We could 
not tell—but certainly it did seem as if 
Charlie and I could not pass many days 
without something requiring our attention 
with gun or some other handy weapon. 

(To be contiz,ued.) 


“@OD BLESS THE LADS!” 
By Wari Munseu, 


op Mess the lads | 
ing 
Temptations flerce beet their daily round ; 
At morn resolving and at eve confessing, 
Hope tights with fear, contesting all the ground 


they have mest need of bles« 


God Dlexs the Jalet—cneet prayer for youre 
endeavour ; 
Go, youthful soldiers, in its power, to fight ; 
Stand for the truth, for justice, pureness ever ; 
God will go with you and defend the right. 
Art thon cast down in agony of fi 2 
Pale with the contliet, weary with the strife ? 


Ah, so moch hisler is the rock thon'rt sealing 
Than thy poor stiture on the plains uf life. 


Yet that same rock wil! to thy heart he giving 
Shadow from leat and shelter from the storw 

‘Tis no cold granite, but a Rock that's living, 
Bearing strange semblance to a human form. 


Better to faint in climbing heights immortal, 
Better to fail in aiming at the stare, 

Than march triumphant under some low portal, 
Drinking the music of a crowd's huzzas, 


Gol knows how often thou hast sat de-pairing, 
Weeping for sin alone in darkness fecp ; 

He knows the yow thou mad'st with holy daring, 
And didst in the sin that made thee weep. 


Yet thou shalt conaer, 
Hope for tay he 
Faith for thy br 
Having done all, in 


Den the sicred armour— 
Duet, God's sword in thy baud ; 
md “mid evil clamour, 

thou sh stand. 


God bless the lads !—they go to face ‘ife’s battle. 
Be of soo cou wd strong. 

Ye shall return, tho’ arrows round ye rattle, 
Wountel and seared, bat with a vietor’s song 


—— —---2-e-¢-—_ 
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Pebi.e-Sctoon 
Almanack for 1896 
compilation, Mr. W. G. Ford contributes an art ch 
upon Public-xchool Cricket in 1895, Eton he ji 
Facile princeps. After a long intery 
with Clifton and Cheiten|-nm second, 
and Harrow and Winch 
Pilkington of 


Of the boys who have zone un to the 
the close of the season, 0s ford has t 


Orr Prizk Comrritioxn.— The New Rule Av 
ex correspondent writes: “I see by the new rid 

at each member of a family must take in the ‘B.).P. 
if they wish to compete for prizes : <0 T shall send mj 
copy to my cousins in Vancouver Ishind, as we do ne 
Want more than one copy at home cach month ; Frets 
will send hers to cows A very excel 
lent plan. 


St¢s-wnitt Mestre, Cascell & Co. have jo" 
ailled to the Handbooks a tittle shit! 
book on “How to write Signa, Tickets, and P. 
It is alited byan oll “B.0.P.” technical writer, 
Paul N. Hasluck, and supplies in by 


to whieh 
. Many of our rewlers have from time to tin: 
el us for information on these mi phere ose 
ibook that supplies just the inf -mation sos 
generally needed. 


+? 


Tue “BOP.” tx Sour Arnw i —A British Kaf 
fraria correspondent, a late grimmar-school m, 
there, writes: “Culonial boys read yonr paper :; 
as cagerly as English boys. From some of the 
they used to play in school out here I could see 
they had read those inimitable school stories w? 
have from time to time appeared In your pages. I! 

at ambition seem] to behave in t!« sume w 
nglish public-school boys 
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‘ “BOY'S OWN" SECRETARY AND BOOKCASE. 
By “A Boy.” 


PanT I. 


ends, as in tig. 3, 3 


sl carriers mast be attached ta bot): 


You can ne 


e proces with the construction of the 


left for them, Use Linch amarerial for fro 
th for sid nid botrom, 

ronts and siles must be de lel. ns in fig. 4 
rat as in A, and the ends of front 


must be sceurely ghtod in their 


CARRIER 


Fia, 3. 


‘k and bottom b gz cut to fit between 
sides, and may be fastened with small wire nails. 
An examination of the drawer in your dresser ‘will 
show you how this ia done, und will he mote readily 
understood than any deser which could be given. 
fie measuring for divisions on the frent of your 
frame, you must allow 4 inches at the bettem for a 
Nase-board ; and if the work of making drawers j4 
found to be too tedious, or expensive, the lower part of 


wee foes not wich to own 1 to us (and who by this means have he -ome 
a secretary and Tookease 7 and hew much ar with th of tools), will give a deseription 
more valuable will it be to him if it is the work of his of the manner in which T built a secretary and book: 
con hands ! caw. combined, at an expense of about one-quarter of 
This article of furniture which f< 90 necessary In what it would cost te purchase it. 

ry boy's room is beyond the reach of many of ws Thave always taken great interest in the deseri 
meg very expensive when purchased from a dealer, which have been viven, and ty 
fully carried out the instractions ; aud, being in 
of a case for my books sand papers, concluded to try 
manufacture one for myself. 

My first step was the construction of the framework. 
For this purpose J require tive pieces 34 feet, 
four picces 14 feet tauned two 6 feet in length, 
Tt is best to tse mate nehes square, bat the kind 
of wood sed does not matter, Almost anything: will 
answer, providing it is of the requisite th ckness, aud 

8 perfectly smooth surface, 

From these pieces you will construct A (fig. 1), the 
dimensions being as given in figure. ‘The joints Four Tesk may be fitted with deors in front, and the 

asin, In fly. 1, 3. 4,amd 5 are set int aul Inside fined, and shelves pliced, as in upper section, 1f 
mT being placed at right angles to Land 2, yeu intend to nse it for holding books, shelves would 
r outer extremities counceted by 7 and 10; 13 Tound most convenient; but for drawings, cuts, and 
and 13 are attached to 7 and 10,12 te be placed just shetehes, a drawer is hest. 
above 8 and 1, and 13 one inch below 6 and 9° Tn We will now turn our attention to the 
Mand 18 are placel 18 inches distant from 10 tight-hand side. The insite must first b 
and connecting I with Mawel with & These bor } inch materialand then divided tuto <pu 
its are for the purpose uf supnert arriers suit the size of the books which it is to contain, 


Fic. 4, 


fon on the 
lined with 
sw 


on whieh the drawers will rim, and our next step is to 


ra riers in their proper positions, ‘They are Fig. 5. 
me raight strips, ten in- number, being {inch 
thick, and 14 inch wide, running from frout to rear, 
and placed so that the lower edge of the drawer will 
run on top of one, while } inch is left between the top S 
of the drawer and the bottom of the eurrier above it. 
Of course you can design the number and size of the 
Arwwers to Meet your requirements: but T have found “ ‘ 
sizes ux given in design to answer very well for general Thave devoted this corner to periodicals, und divider 
Purposes, the interior by means of bracket shelves, whieh re- 
Fig. 1. ‘A space of 1 Inch must be left between each drawer, — cleats attache to the side, leaving a section above 
Lard 2, 6 fect : 3,4, 5, 12, and 13, 33 feet : 6, 8, 9, to allow for braces acrosa the frout. The top of these and allowing freedom for removal of in! 


ns should it be necessary. 
Tnow we must make a door for the front of this 
In putting in the smaller drawers, you must rman n, and for this purpose we require four pi 

ior ose of our renlers who have taken advantage — upright section from front brace to rear of frame, This nh material 34 inches in width, Of these wi 
Any eNectiont dexeriptions already given inthe section must set 1 ineh below the bottom of thedruwer, the frame, which is joinel at the corne 

vi the meueof constructing numerous articles and level with bottom of front brace. It is cut at both 4, 4 showing side sectious, and 8, B top and bottom. 


(To he continued.) 


al 11, 1d feet; 7, 10, 14, and 16, 24 feet. braces must be level with the top of carriers, and they 


must project 1 ineh in front of frame. 
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- OUR PORTRAIT AND 
AUTOGRAPH GALLERY. II. 


JtLes Verne, 


Notier To Contr rons All manuscripts intended 
for the Boy's OWN Paves should be addressed to the 
Lililor, 5 Paternoster, Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, aud 
im any accompanying letter ‘TE TITLE OF TUR MS. 
minst be giren, — MiserlIameons volunta’ 
tre sont in ton areat numbers to be returned mules 
staups are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 

md regardingthem, or hold himsel in any tay 

responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 

thon care is taken. The number of MSS. sent 

so great that a considerable time must 
necessarily elapse before their turn Jor consideration 
arrives. 

Lunment for accepted mannseripts 18 made on publication 
af the manthtn part containing them, The receipt con- 
tens the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of the 
Beligions Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their 
tiseretion, to publish such works separately. Kepubli- 
cation by authors on their orn account must always 
be the subject of specul arrangement before submitting 
their MSS. 


Weak ANKLE (Mediens)—Dr. Gordon Stables, 1 ., 
hanks you and others of his readers in many lands 

on many scas for their kind wishes, He says 

Jint letters, such as he is constantly receiving from 

B.0.P." boys. give him much pleasure and en- 
couragement. Yes, the foot is apparently malformes|, 
bat ouly examination by a surgeon would make 
sure, 

Pickoxs (Ernest De X.).— Yes ; all the fresh air possi- 
ble, but no direct draught. 

HeantTrounnx (L. A. S.).—Not a case for self-treat- 

f ment. Apply-te a doctor and have your heart ex- 
aininal. ‘Things may not be so bad as they seem. 


ce 


pron 


pe a, 
git eieaoie 


Ranners (M, Ennn)—No: they must have oats as 
well, Omit the milk mash. Give roots also ad green 
food. Keep all sweet and clean. 

IMPEDIMENT IN SEEECH (Ambitious).—Better consult 
‘a doctor, who will examine you thoroughly. Any- 
how, read nlond and slowly every day, and attend te 
exervise, the bath. ete. By strengthening the bey 
you will strengthen the voice. 


TenrLE-Doves (W. M. Fisher).—1. Six feet square 
with an aviary in front, if you want them tobreed. 2 
Yes: if sheltered. 3. Grains, the smaller kind ot 
peas, millet, rice, ete. 

Faxcy Mick (Mice).—1. At about six to eight montlis, 
2. All kinds of grains, bread sop (fresh daily); bur 
best of all canary-seed. 

Rep Ni AGAIN (T. D,).—You can do nothing but 
simply obey the-laws of health : take plenty of exer- 
cise, and lea a very temperate life, Avoid tea. 

Weak Neck (C. H. Carter)—Rub the muscles fer 
five minutes twice a day wand rollins 
them, Go in for dumb-bells. will strengthen 
both neck and chest. 

PicKoys (R. H. K.)—No warm food ; only grains. 

Tannrrs (M. Moncrieff).— No; they will vot thrive 
in the dark, 

SkIN-Trovntr IN DoG (Poor Jack)—Well, don't let 
him go in the water till summer time. 

RETRIEVER WITH BLISTERS BETWEEN Tors (H. §.).— 
Keep very clean, and apply Homocea mixed with 
equal parts of zine ointment at night. 

Cockatoo (Cecil E.).—Book on parrots, cte.. pub- 


lished by Mr. Upcott Gill, 170 St Or real 
illustrated articles in back vols. “ B.O. 
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CHAPTER V.—GAMES AT SEA—NANA 


OVERBOARD —BECALMED, 


lun Boreas had a long voyage before 

her this time—s» voyage that would 
have taken Captain Kidd or any of the 
pirates of old many weary, dreary months 
to perform. 


It would take even the good ship 


“\A monster sherk is even now alongsid:.” 
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Boreas some time, for she was by no 
means clipper-built. 

There was no lund in sight next morn- 
ing when Sidney came on deck to keep 
his watch. 

“Well, how do you like to be at sea 
again?” said Bobstay, laughing and 
rubbing his hands. 

“Tt's a change 
know you like it, sir,” he added. 
look as jolly as a sand-boy.”’ 

“Yes, lad, 'm happy all over— 


© You 


* Tm adoat, ['m atloat, and the rover is free." 


Sidney looked around him and, sailor- 
fashion, up at the sails, that were not 
drawing over well. 

» There isn’t much wind, sir.” 

“No, and there isn’t much hurry either. 
And ‘tween you and me and the binnacle, 
lad, we have none too many coals. So 
we must be saving for eventualities, even 
if we have to suffer becalmmment now and 
then. I'm going below to breakfast. 
Keep her as she is going, not quite a- 
shiver." Ho! ho!” 

Presently, with a glad leap and a bound, 
Nana came on deck, closely followed by 
Britain, and Sidney called to Duncan to 
give them a game of romps. Duncan 
was only too pleased ; so he got the.huge 
wooden football they liked to play with, 
and sent it rolling along the deck. Nana 
went after it like a kitten, but she ran 
past it, pretending not to sce it, so that 
Britain might get it. Britain had a gape 
like a crocodile, but that great ball more 
than filled it. He did manage to mouth 
it, however. and was marching off with 


it, when—*Oh! would you, then?” 
Nana seemed to cry. Next moment 


down rolled Britain, ball and all, and a 
furious mimic fight took place, sometimes 
Nana being uppermost, sometimes Lrit- 
ain. But Nana pretended at last to be 
beaten, and flying for her life round 
and round the deck, with a speed that 
was positively appalling; and bad would 
it have been for anyone who got in 
their way. At last Nana sprang on top 
of the capstan, and purred defiance 
at Britain, who could only sit there on 
one end and bark remonstratively at her. 
As this had no effect— 

“Wonff!” says Britain. 
what to do.” 

So off he trotted and got the ball again. 

That fetched Nana, and the boarhound 
did not keep the ball long. 

“Just look what I can do,” Nana ap- 
peared to say, as she threw herself on her 
back with the ball on her stomach. 

Britain sat down to look. He had 
about five yards of a red ribbon of a tongue 
lolling out on the starboard side of his 
mouth —five yards, more or less--and 
wanted an excuse for a rest. 

But no juggler ever cut more clever 
capers with a ball than did Nana at this 
moment. Froim foot to foot she kept it 
rolling and spinning; now it was high in 
air, now twirling on her soft pads of feet, 
and now in her mouth. 

“Very clever indeed, 
Britain. 

“ Wirr-rr a-wa-ow,” said Nana. Which 
meant, “the game is over for one morn- 
ing. 


Next minute Nana was going hand 


“T know 


Nana,” said 


© This expres. 
suitor and 
sive cnoagh, 


11 is now on'y nsed hy north-conntry 
al men; but iz seems to me expres: 


* said Sidney.— Oh, I~ 
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over hand up the main rigging till she 
reached the main-top—and she didn't go 
through the lubber'’s hole either; then 
she settled herself for a quiet sleep. 
Nothing more would be scen of her until 
luncheon-time, for the main-top was 
Nana's favourite place of siesta. 


Paper. 


Yes, it was indeed a long voyage that 
was before them—seven thousand miles, 
if I may guess but roughly ; for they were 
bound for the distant island of Madagas- 
car, and before they could reach it they 
must double the Cape of Good Hope, as a 
glance at the map will show you, even if 
this world is not—asit ought to be - mapped 
out in your brain. 

The Boreas, however, was well found. 
She had enough corned beef, pork, peas, 
biscuit, and preserved potatoes to last her 
for a year, with coffee, tea, sugar, and 
tobaceo—to say nothing of tinned meats 
galore. 

As for water, she could not full short of 
that, for it was all made by the condensing 
engines from sea-water. This condensed 
water is certainly not so palatable as 
spring-water, not being nérated, yet in 
many cases it is infinitely more whole- 
some. 

But at sea men cannot thrive on food 
and drink alone; so Bobstay and Stefano 
did all they could to inake their men 
cheery, and encouraged them in all kinds 
of games on deck, such as leap-frog, high 
leap over a rope, sea quoits, peg in the 
ring, ete. 

One excellent game was, follow your 
leader. ‘This could only be indulged in, 
however, just about an hour before sunset, 
as it was then a little cooler. 

As often as not Nana would constitute 
herself the leader, and her feats of agility 
were truly wonderful. The game became 
so common that it was at last called 
“Catch the Cat.” 

But nobody ever did catch the cat, nor 
even get near enough to touch her. 

Alas! though, poor Nana one day missed 
stays, and fell plush into the sea. Sidney 
was on the quarter-deck—as, indeed, was 
everybody else watching the wild game—- 
and just as she floated under the quarter 
he threw her a life-buoy. 

The ship was at the time making easy 
way through the water, though under a 
cloud of canvas, there being but litile wind 
and hardly any sea on. 

“Cat overboard ! 
crew!" 

‘That was the cry that sounded through 
the ship. 

The first man that sprang into the boat 
was Stefano himself. The second was 
Fonzo. 

Right nimbly is the whaler lowered ; 
down drop the oars with a plash, and 
away she rips, cutting through the water 
like a pair-oar at Henley Regatta. 

“T can see her,” cries Stefano. “ Star- 
board a little, men; easy port; pull together. 
Hurrah! lads. Hurrah! We'll splice the 
main brace if Nana is saved. She is on 
the life-buoy. Cheerily does it! Hurrah! 
lads. Hurrah!” 

Fonzo pulled harder at his oar than ever 
in life he had done before. He loved the 
great cat as much as his master did. 

But, see! a monster shark is even now 
alongside ; his snout is above water. 

Stefano pulls out a revolver and fires. 
Away darts the shark. 


Away  lifeboat's 


But he will return—this tiger of the sea 
—in a moment, and his wrath will then 
be terrible. 

And now they reach Nana. 

‘The shark is close behind the boat. 

“Hal ha!" laughs Stefano, and the 
men raise a hearty cheer, which is re- 
echoed from the Boreas lying half a mile 
astern, her foreyard aback. 

For puss has cleverly caught an oar and 
swung herself on board. She is singing 
loudly now, as well she may. Not a 
moment too soon, though. 

The shark has turned on his side. 
seizes the life-buoy, and disappears. 

“Welcome to that, old man,” cries 
Stefano; * but you’ll find the cork slightly 
indigestible, yet highly buoyant. If you 
swallow much of it you'll find it difficult 
to get below to bed at night. Good luck 
to you.” 

Stefano was as good as his word, and 
the main brace was spliced. 

Almost every evening Sybil went for- 
ward to sing a song or two to the men. 
and at times Stefano would take his fiddle 
forward. 

Barclay proposed one evening that 
Stefano should give the men a jig. 

Stefano took the notion up at once. 
He stationed himself by the capstan, and 
as he tuned up the men crowded round. 

He played something weird and un- 
earthly first— somo elfinland sort of music 
that entranced the men while it made 
them shiver. ‘Then all at once he broke 
sharp off into one of the maddest, merriest 
hornpipes that any sailor ever shook a 
leg to. 

The effect was electrical. 

A ring of men was formed on the deck, 
and by twos the seamen entered, dancing 
till they almost tumbled down. But as 
they staggered out their places were taken 
by two more ; and so the ball was kept up 
until Stefano confessed himself beaten, and 
said he could play no more. 

Then wild arose the cheer of hearty 
thanks when, after bowing to the men, as 
actors bow on the stage, Stefano retired 
with his fiddle under his arm. 

But the ex-hermit gave many mere 
such balls, only he timed them—that is, 
he appointed two nights a week for the 
dancer, and the men had thus something 
to look forward to. 


lle 


Many weeks passed away, and the 
Boreas was still at sea. One morning, 
soon after sunrise, the man on the outlook 
reported : 

“Land ahead! 
weather bow.” 

Shortly after the ship was put about on 
the other tack. That forenoon the Boreas 
lay at anchor off St. Helena. Fonzo was 
leaning over the bulwarks, gazing at the 
quaint little town that goes straggling up 
the glen, the rock called Ladder Hill with 
its batteries above, and the green and 
lovely hills beyond. 

Some one tapped him on the shoulder. 

He looked round. 

It was Stefano, who stood there smil- 
ing. 

“Just like old times, is it not?" he 
said, in Spanish. 

There had been ao cloud on Fonzo's 
brow, but it vanished at once. 

“ Just like old times.” 

“ Shall we go on shore together ? 

* Yes, and Beeba and Nana." 


Two points on the 


“To be sure; and Beeba shall lead 
Nana.” 

Sidney and Sybil and Frank also went 
on shore, with the intention of making a 
pilgrimage to Longwood, and Napoleon's 
empty tomb--empty now. because years 
before this the body of the great man 
was taken to France. With them went 
Britain. 

Of a verity it was a strange procession. 

First, or in the van, marched the sturdy, 
tall negress Becba, leading her tremendous 
pussy-cat. 

‘Then arm in arm marched Fonzo and 
Stefano. : 

Next came, laughing and talking, youth 
and beauty in the persons of ow heroes 
and our heroine. 

And Britain himself brought up the 
rear. 

T can assure you it was a procession 
that caused no little consternation among 
the sirmople-minded inhabitants of Jamies 
Town. No wonder that at sight of Nana 
and the negress they fled indoors indis- 
criminately, and were seen 19 more. 

But even soldiers and sailors were, or 
pretended to be. afraid. 

~Oh, gee-wilikins, Jack,” cried one sailor 
to his comrade, “ did ever you see such a 
tom-cat as that before ?" 

And off they ran. 

The day was exceedingly bright and 
beantifal, yet the air was balmy and sweet; 
und though the road afforded scarecly any 
shade—only crimson-flowered cacti, srow- 
ing near by—the scenery was very bean- 
tiful, the green, wooded hills rising up at 
one side, and every now and then peeps of 
the blne sea at the other; and Sybil enjoyed 
the outing very much. 

They went down into the glen where 
the tomb is, and up and on to the bare 
brae head where stands the plain, old- 
fashioned house. 

But having seen it, on their way back 
they made a détour and climbed to the 
top of a high hill. from which the view 
was magnificent. Sybil thought she had 
never seen a sca so blue before, and the 
stils that flecked it here and there were as 
white as the snow itself. 


‘The Boreas lay becalmed in the tropic 


THE FINDER OF 


BOY 


wILE the English Consul and the 

French Colonel were thusentangled 

in one coil, so to speak, of the great con- 

spiracy which was gradually enfolding the 

whole kingdom, another coil was fasten- 

ing itself slowly but surely around their 
friends far away in Bankok. 

All through November, _ however, 
matters went quietly enough. It was not 
s) much anything which actually hap- 
pened that disturbed them, as a 
haunting sense of something about to 
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Capricorn. She had lain thus for over a 
week. The men began to look gloomy 
once more. The new hands looked 
sour. 

For the men engaged at Bermuda were 
always called the new hands. It was too 
hot now to dance, so even Stefano’s fiddle 
Jay untuned. 

This particular part of my story some- 
how brings Coleridge’s weird poem, * The 
Ancient Mariner,” to my mind. But no- 
body on board the Boreas had killed an 
albatross. Rather was everyone on the 
quarter-deck, and many forward also, 
happy and delighted to watch the won- 
drons evolutions of that great eagle of the 
sea when he deigned to visit them. 


“The fair Wweeze blew, the wi 
The furrow followed frex 


e foam thew, 


Yes, so it was for days after they left 
the sweet green isle of St. Helena. 
Then, after a time: 
“Down droppel the breeze, the sails dropt down, 
“Fwas sail as sul could be; 
1 not speak, only to break 
of the sea! 


“All in a hot and copper sky, 
The Mooly suu at noon 

{up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the moon. 


“Day after day, day after day 

We stuck, nor breath nor motion ; 
As idle asa painted ship 
Vpon a paintsd occan, 


“About, about, in reel and rout, 
‘The sleath-tires danced at night ; 
like a witeh’s oil, 


een, and blue, and white.” 


We may take “ fire flaughts,” or light- 
ning gleams that flashed all through the 
darkness behind the strange and rock- 
like clouds on the horizon, to represent the 
poet's * death-fires,”” and the phosphores- 
cent things that curled and twisted in 
every wave to mean the witch’s oils. We 
shall not be very far wrong if wo do. 

And really those phosphorescent sights 

I can eall them nothing else--in the 
water are at times wondrous to behold! 
While the effects of the fire flaughts are 
quite as startling. Because between each 

ash yon conld not tell that there are 
any clouds at all lying on the dark 
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By Davin Ker, 


Author of * In Siberian Forests," “ Afloat in a Volcano,” ete, 


(With Niustrations by H. M. Pacer.) 


CHAPTER XXIII.--IN THE ELEPHANT TEMPLE. 


happen—the feeling that warns one of a 
coming storm, even before the clouds have 
begun to gather. Day by day the 
rumours of French progress on the 
eastern frontier, and the excitement 
which such rumours never failed to 
produce, gradually but steadily increased ; 
and more than once the sinister glances 
shot at Mr. Bradstrect and his party, as 
they passed through the streets of the 
“native town,” showed how truly the 
shrewd Consul had declared that the mob 


WHITE ELEPHANT; 
SIAM. 
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horizon. The stars gleam above yon, 
the stars gleam beneath you in the sea, 
tha sky between the stars is of tho 
darkest violet. Then whish! every cloud 
shape is revealed as brightly as if ’twere 
the day, and if yon close your eyes a 
moment afterwards vou still have the 
picture on your retin; and it may be 
blood-red or it may be blue. 

“Captain Bobstay.” said Stefano one 
day, "Iam going to try the effect of a 
story to-night, to see if it will in some 
measure interest our crew.” 

“Very good,’ said Bobstay ; “ why, the 
fellews do nothing now but lean and 
lonf around the forecastle chewing their 
tobacco and whistling for the wind. 
I'd get up steam if I weren't so short 
of coals. And I think I may to-morrow 
if the wind doesn’t blow before then.” 

“ Happy thought!’ said Barclay. 

* Barclay, my brave.’ said Bobstay, 
Janghing, “ you are full of happy thoughts. 
It was you who proposed the dance. 
What is your new idea?” 

“The tires are not Jaid, I know. Lay 
them. Make the stokers bustle about, 
you were making ready to get up. 
cteam at once.” 

“The notion is good,” said Bobstay. 

“1 know it is, sir,” continued Barclay. 
“ Depression and gloom will fly away as: 
svon as you give the order.” 

And so indeed it turned out. For soon. 
the men took to singing instead of whist- 
ling, und that evening when, fiddle in- 
hand, onee more Stefano took his old: 
place beside the eapstan, he had not only 
a crowd of listeners, but a crowd cf” 
dancers as well. 

After the men had enjoyed themselves. 
for fully an hour, Stefano stopped playing. 

“Aft on the quarter-deck, this even- 
ing,” he told them, “there will be big 
lights flaring. because J am going to read 
a story about a pirate culled Blackbeard. 
Now, as many of you as can get away 
from duty may come and squat around: 
me while I read.” 

“Hurrah for Professor Stefano!” cried: 
the men. 

And, bowing as usual, Stefano took his. 
leave. 


(To be contin.) 
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OR, AN ENGLISH 


were but too well inclined to treat all 
foreigners alike as their enemies, whether 
French, English, or American. 

At length, on November 29 (the very 
day on which Chao Phya and Postle- 
thwaite were finding their white elephant 
far away amid the northern forests), as 
General Van Cruller and his wife were 
driving through the “ Chinese quarter ” of 
Bankok, a fierce yell was suddenly heard, 
a shower of stones and potsherds came 
rattling around them, end a swarm of 
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savage faces closed in upon the carriage 
with wolfish cries of “ Kill the foreigners!” 
But just then a detachment of soldiers 
appeared on the scene, as if by magic, and, 
charging the mob, dispersed them almost 
without striking a blow. 

“ Very likely they did,” said Bradstrect 
drily, when his friend related this 
adventure. “ Don’t you see it was all a 
put-up job of that precious Duke's, to 
show how easily he can put down any 
riot, and so keep his little game going till 
it’s time for him to start the riot that he 
don't mean to put down? After this, now, 
I may keep on warning these Britishers 
till I’m black in the face, and not one of 
’em will mind a word I say!” 

In fact, the English residents, who had 
all along put little faith in Bradstreet’s 
repeated warnings of impending violence 
and massacre, now laughed him to scorn 
outright when he urged them to escape 
from Bankok while they could, triumph- 
antly appealing to Van Cruller’s adventure 
as a proof that any outbreak of the city 
rabble would be promptly and effectually 
quelled. 

Among his own countrymen, however, 
Bradstreet’s warnings found more 
credit, and both he and they were inde- 
fatigable in their preparations for defend- 
ing themselves to the last. The American 
Consulate (which the pretended drain had 
now encircled with a complete line of 
defence) had been fixed upon by general 
consent as their place of refuge when the 
storm burst; and Bradstreet, having 
publicly announced that he was pre- 
paring to give a grand entertainment to 
all the notables of the city, native or 
foreign, got in, under this pretext, a large 
stock of provisions of various kinds, with- 
out arousing any suspicion. Moreover, 
he gave frequent croquet-parties in the 
Consulate garden to his American friends, 
who always brought their own croquet- 
sets along with them; and even Prisa- 
dang’s spies could not be expected to guess 
that these innocent-looking boxes really 
contained, not hoops and mallets, but rifles 
and ammunition ! 

But, in addition to all this, Bradstreet 
had another burden to bear, of which 
no one but himself knew anything; for 
though Mr. Postlethwaite, in writing to 
his son, had carefully abstained from 
saying a word about Pi-Bon’s murderous 
treachery, his note to Bradstreet contained 

* a full account of it, which did not tend to 
soothe the brave American’s ever-growing 
anxiety. 


Such was the state of affairs when 
Jack Postlethwaite brought back from the 
palace, on the evening of December 7, the 
startling news that the King was to leave 
Bankok on the following day, with his 
whole Court, and proceed up the river, 
leaving their dreaded enemy, P’hra See 
Prisadang, to act as Regent in his 
absence ! 

“It’s one of his periodical ‘ progresses,’ 
I suppose—and it has come at a nice time, 
hasn't it?’’ said Mr. Bradstreet, with a 
grim laugh. “The farmer goes for a 
holiday, and leaves the fox in charge of 
the geese—that’s the way to do it! 
Hurrah ! there's nothing like good news 
to keep up one's spirits!" 

To all questions as to the meaning and 
object of the King’s sudden journey Jack 
could only reply that he knew nothing; 
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but. Aad he known the truth, it would 
certainly have excited him beyond all 
bounds. In fact, a messenger sent off by 
Chao Phya, within half an hour of the 
white elephant’s consignment to the pen, 
had just arrived at the palace with news 
of the animal’s capture; and, in ac- 
cordance with the national custom, the 
King himself was bound to go up and 
inspect the elephant in person, and, if he 
found it genuine, to bring it back in state 
along with him. 

“ Well, it seems to me you're just about 
right there, Bradstreet,” said the General, 
alluding to his friend's last remark. “ If 
Mr. Prisadang (bless his innocent heart!) 
is to run the government while the King’s 
away, I guess it'll be a case of ‘ Ducky, 
ducky, ducky, come and be killed!’ with 
the whole kit of us!” 

“You can bet your last dollar upon 
that,” rejoined the Consul gravely ; “ and, 
that being so, it seems to me that, after 
the King's once off, the less any of us (and 
you two ladies more especially) go into 
the town, or anywhere else beyond the 
grounds of the Consulate itself, the better 
it will be!” 

“But, I say, how about me?” cried 
Jack, looking rather blank. “I must go 
up to the palace, you know, to see after 
Suriwongse.” 

“On the contrary, you must not go near 
it again!" replied Bradstreet decisively ; 
“for if you weren't killed by accident 
(as is likely enough), we should have this 
precious Duke seizing you for a hostage, 
and then we should not dare to do any- 
thing against him, for fear of his taking it 
out of you !"" 

“ Well, if that's so.” cried Miss Wright- 
well, “I'd better make the most of my 
time; and as the King don’t leave till 
afternoon, I guess it won't do any harm if 
I run over to the Wat-Cheng the first 
thing in the morning, and fix off that 
photograph of Bankok from the top of the 
great stair, that I’ve been wanting to take 
for ever so long. How does that strike 
you, Mr. Bradstreet ?” 

“ Well—I suppose it's all right, if you 
take care to come back early,” said that 
gentleman, with a doubtful air. “ But, 
mind, this must be your last excursion; 
and, even so, I don't quite like the notion of 
your going among those ruins all alone.” 

“Let me go along with you, Jo,” cried 
our hero, as boldly as if he had been one 
of the Seven Champions of Christendom ; 
“and if anybody says a word to you, I'll 
go in at him, if he were as big as a 
house!" 

“ Many thanks,” said the young lady, 
smiling, “ I shall be very glad of your 
escort; and I'll take little Tamasan 
with me too.” 


Accordingly. sunrise on the following 
morning found the three on their way 
across the river to the Wat-Cheng in the 
Consulate boat: and a very few ininutes 
sufficed to land them in front of the deep. 
low-browed, square-topped archway of 
crumbling masonry which led into the 
vast paved quadrangle of the far-famed 
“Temple of the Elephant.” 

“ Queer affair, isn’t it, Jo?” said Jack, 
as he and Miss Wrightwell halted at the 
foot of the great pagoda, and looked 
upward ; for, though they had visited the 
famous temple more than once, this was 
the first time that either of them had 


ever made u regular inspection of it. “I'll 
just tell you what it reminds me ot 
those fairy-tales, where a fellow grabs hold 
of a fistful of diamonds, and then finds all 
at once that they're nothing but dust ‘and 
rubbish ! : 

It was certainly no inapt comparison. 
Seen from a distance, the great temple 
was a perfect * Aladdin's Palace" of 
many-coloured splendour, seeming to be 
literally crusted with gold and precious 
stones from base to summit; but a closer 
view changed all this apparent magnifi- 
cence into morsels of coloured glass and 
fragments of broken plates and dishes, 
stuck broadcast into the thick layer of 
cement that lacquered every part of the 
building. * 

But although the illusion had vanished. 
the imposing effect of this wonderful 
structure—towering up to a height of 
more than two hundred feet, without 
anything near it to break or dwarf its 
commanding outline--was such as to 
impress even the reckiess Jack himself. 

The main body of the building was 
formed by a mighty pyramid of hewn 
stone, from the summit of which rose four 
bell-shaped towers, inlaid with coloured 
porcelain, standing like a_ lifeguard 
around the vast central pinnacle that 
surged up into the air many yards above 
them, bright with a barbaric profusion of 
brilliant tints and fantastic ornaments. 
which dazzled the eyes of all who looked 
upon it. 

Up the sides of this pyramid four stone 
stairways climbed steeply into the light 
from the ghostly dimness of the court- 
yard right up to the foot of the great 
pagoda, which, towering up into the 
cloudless sunlight from the cheerles: 
gloom below, scemed like a vision of 
Bunyan’s “Celestial City,” rising in all 
the glory of its eternal splendour above 
the black shadows of the River of Death. 

The very gates were a perfect forest of 
inlaid pillars, sculptured cornices, bright- 
coloured turrets and pinnacles, painted 
arches, and scale-shaped tiles of green and 
gold, as bewilderingly luxuriant as the 
tropical woods which they were meant 
to imitate. Above these rose countless 
terraces, ledge beyond ledge, as if they 
would never end—each in its turn repeat- 
ing the same wild luxuriance of quaint 
carvings and gaudy colours: and high 
over all the spirit of rain and of the sky 
looked down upon them from his 
shadowy niche, mounted upon the threc- 
headed elephant from which the temple 
itself took its name. 

“T say, Jo, what on earth are those 
things meant for?” asked our hero. 
pointing, as they toiled up one of the 
four stairs of the pyramid, to a row of 
hobgoblin figures, in parti-coloured robes 
and pointed caps, which seemed to 
sustain upon their uplifted hands the 
whole weight of the terrace just above 
them. 

“ Angels, I believe,” replied the young 
lady, looking up. 

“ Angels, eh?” echoed Jack, eyeing. 
with a schoolboy grin, the coal-black faces 
and projecting tusks of these grim Siainese 
“angels.” “ Well, they may be; but to 
me they look a jolly lot more like 
demons!" 


© This isa common trick in Siam; I have wen it 
myself in ut least half a dozen of the principal native 
temples.—D. K. 


The ascent was a long and a steep one, 
and tested even the young Marlburian’s 
untiring muscles pretty severely ; but 
both he and his companion were amply 
repaid by the view which burst upon them 
as they gained the summit of the 
pyramid. 

All along either bank of the wide 
smooth stream below started up from the 
dark tropical foliage the peaked roofs of 
bamboo huts, and the white walls of 
stately houses, and the spear-pointed 
pinnacles of Buddhist shrines, and the 
gold - green tiles of Siamese temples, 
Boats of all sizes-—from the tiny canoe, 
paddled by a doll-faced woman in a 
wickerwork hat, to the gilded barge, with 
the crimson flag and White Elephant 
of Siam fluttering at her stern —flitted like 
fireflles over the broad coffee-brown 
surface of the mighty river. And beyond 
it, far as the eve could reach, extended a 
shadowy perspective of low, green rice- 
fields, and tangled thickets, and stately 
cocoa-palms, and slender, graceful arecas, 
and pillared banyans, shooting down in- 
namerable suckers into the earth from 
their vast, spreading boughs, and plumy 
fan-palms, and tall, tapering bamboos, and 
broad-leaved bananas, without order and 
without end. 

Josephine was in raptures, and lost not 
a moment in getting ready her camera for 
the projected photograph of the city; and 
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so completely were she and Jack taken 
up with the necessary preparations, that 
neither of them noticed the absence of 
their native page, Tamasan. 

But Tamasan had, just then, business 
of his own to occupy him. 

As soon as he saw his mistress and her 
young cavalier begin the ascent of the 
pagoda—from which, as he knew, they 
were not likely to come down for some 
time—the Siamese boy darted off across 
the quadrangle as fast as his legs could 
carry him, and made for the ruined cell in 
which, on the day of the King’s state-visit 
to the temples, Jack Postlethwaite had 
examined the remains of the gilded 
“ Buddha,” into the open mouth of which 
the native grandees of Bankok had for- 
merly been wont to drop their alms. 

Tamasan had heard much of this 
famous image, and of all the money which 
the poor of the town had got from it in 
former days ; and, though it might reason- 
ably be supposed to have lost its wonder- 
working power, now that it was all broken 
to pieces, yet even the chance of find- 
ing a stray coin or two amid its frag- 
ments was not to be despised by a child 
in whose eyes three or four halfpence 
would have been a perfect fortune. 

But alas! his search was all in vain. 
Though he hunted through the whole 
cell, turned over every stone, and even 
raked up the dust with his fingers, nocoin 

(To be continued.) 
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of any kind—not even the smallest copper 
piece—rewarded his labour. 

Disappointed and chagrined, he was 
just about to give up the fruitless attempt 
when a sound of voices and steps was 
heard just outside; and the boy—not 
wishing to be caught by Jack and Miss 
Wrightwell in the midst of his unsuccess- 
ful hunt, and laughed at as he might 
fairly expect to be—hastened to conceal 
himself behind a bundle of briars and 
dead boughs in the far corner of the cell, 
probably intended to serve as firewood 
for the benefit of the thieves and ruffians 
of every kind who burrowed nightly in 
these ruins, like the wild beasts that they 
were. 

Hardly had he done so, when the 
speakers came tramping in, conversing 
in low tones, but with an earnestness 
which there was no mistaking. 

The child instantly became aware that 
these intruders were not our hero and¢ 
Josephine after all. In the first place, 
there were three of them; in the secoud, 
they were all men; in the third, they 
were talking Siamese. Andthe first words 
which Tamasan caught, though spoken in 
a whisper, smote his ear like a thunder- 
clap: : 

“You see, we must get rid of the 
King!” 

And the voice which spoke was that of 
the Prime Minister, P’hra See Prisadang. 
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THE CYGNET’'S HEAD. 


A STORY OF SCHOOL LITE AT ST. MARGARET'S. 


Author of “Jenkins Honper,* 


« | spesenlae said the Ductor after prayers 
next morning, “is a degrading and 
barbarous practice. It is resorted to in 
primitive communitics for the purpose of 
adjusting difficulties which aboriginal law 
has no power of deciding, and in this 
aspect civilised nian re, it with scorn 
mingled with amusemen 
“Cutty and Baythorpe are in for it 
now,” murmured Wagsby, settling him- 
self comfortably to hear the remainder of 
the lecture, and congratulating himself on 
tire fact that the Doctor couldn't possibly 
know how he and Grainger had been con- 
cerned in the ruction of the evening before. 
“In civilised society,” continued the 
Doctor, “the eustom still survives in 
occasional outbreaks. chiefly among the 
lower classes, and also among juveniles, 
whose instincts are more powerful to 
impel than their reasons are to guide.” 

“He'll sack Baythorpe froin his study, 
sure and certain,” was the thought that 
ran through the ropin. “ What will he 
do to Cutty ?”" 

“When, therefore. among gentlemen— 
gentlemen,” said the Doctor, “we find 
that an infringement of our social dis- 
cipline has taken place, our natural disgust 
in too strong for words. We contemplate 
the delinquents with sorrowful surpr 
rather than with indignant anger. When 
we feel that there are those among us 
whose tempers fly to their fists, it gives us 
2. sense of insecurity which is extremely 
distressing. That those who differ in 
opinion should agree to differ quietly is 
onc of the first maxims of gregarious 
existence. And if we find that we have 
with us individuals who cannot or will 
not conform to this law, we must enforce 
owe better traditions by arbitrary, but no 
less necessary, penalties.” 

Addressed to a mecting of headmasters, 
the Doctor's speeches would have been 
excellently intelligible. There was much 
good sense in them, but he veiled it in an 
obscurity which made it no better than 
Greek to many. To all but a few in the 
sixth, the above high-sounding sentences 
conveyed only a vague impression that 
the Doctor was pitching into Cutty and 

saythorpe uncommonly strong. 

“ Twill not say,” said the Doctor, “ that 
there are not many offences wi than 
fighting, or that the practice implies com- 
plete depravity of disposition. But it is a 
practice which cannot be tolerated here, 
aad those who use it must accept the 
inevitable consequences. Yesterday even- 
ing, Baythorpe and Cutty, who had 
differed on some probably unimportant 
question, which they will in future years 
remember with amusement, chose to 
settle their difference by appealing to 
force. I sincerely trust that the argu- 
ments advanced by the winner of the 
combat have been accepted by his antago- 
nist, and that by this time Cutty conforms 
with a good grace to Baythorpe’s opinion 
that the world is flat, or that Baythorpe 
agrees to Cutty's dogma that two and two 
noke five.” 


By R. W. K. Epwarps, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


The pause that followed this humorous 
flight having elicited two smiles and a 
cough from the sixth-form benches, the 
Doctor proceeded : 

“Cutty and Baythorpe must naturally 
accept some mark of disapproval—and 
more than disapproval, I trust—of the 
school. 1 am_ particularly sorry that 
Baythorpe, who I thought was becoming 
manly and _self-controlling, should so far 
liave forgotten the position for which he 
was qualifying, as to disgrace himself in 
this way. He scems, too, according to his 
own account, to have becn the initial 
aggressor, so that I am inclined to be 
sterner with him than with Cutty. Our 
prefects usually manage matters of this 
kind with our junior boys, but in this case 
Tain glad that the business has come to 
my ears. Only a week or two ago I 
raised Baythorpe to the dignity and 
indulgence of a study. He must now 
forfeit that privilege, and with Cutty 
consider himself a prisoner within the 
school grounds for the rest of term. I 
shall also require each boy to bring me 
a neat copy of the first book of Homers 
Odyssey in a fortnight's time.” 

“Whew!” whispered Wagsby to his 
neighbour. “I suppose Grainger and I 
shall have to help in that.” 

“The worst of affairs of this kind is 
that they. inevitably involve other people 
as well. By this event Harman, who has 
done nothing to blame, loses his study 
companion ; though I will venture to say 
that the loss will be more LBaythorpe’s 
than Harman's. Harman, I shall allow 
you to choose whom you will to share 
your study. It must be some one of 
fitting age and good character, of course, 
and I daresay you will have no difficulty 
in making a suitable selection in the 
course of a day or two.” 

The air was now considerably cleared. 
Baythorpe had amongst the juniors rescued 
his reputation for pluck, and expressed 
himself as sorry for his hasty words in 
the dormitory. Cutty had given way, and 
had asseverated with great earnestness 
his belief in the fact that young Kirby 
might have been a poor lot, but that he 
wasn't nearly so bad as had been made 
out, and that another chance would have 
made it right for him. Ordinary people, 
in such cases, come round in their opin- 
ions with great quickness; and in a little 
time Kirby was spoken of almost as a 
blameless little martyr, instead of what he 
really was—a poor, weak, badly brought- 
up little changeling, in sore want of firm 
kindness and sympathy. He had been 
cowed and frightened where he should 
have been reproved and_ encouraged. 
Everyone had either been down on him 
or had left him entirely alone. 

It was too late, however, for the wrong 
to be righted. It could hardly be hoped 
that the authorities could have their 
opinion changed. Only Baythorpe and 
Harman knew for certain that Kirby’s 
last offence was falsely credited to him. 
Harman, of course, by now was incapable 
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of doing justice, and Baythorpe could 
hardly act without betraying Harman. 

As for Harman, who is now for the 
last time mentioned in this story, from 
this point of his school career he began 
steadily to sink to a lower level. 

In the first place, he could get no decent 
fellow to occupy the study with him. It 
was not that anyone knew anything 
ageinst him. There were heaps of fellows 
who liked him well enough—and quite 
good enough fellows too— and who would 
have shared Number 22 with delight; 
but there were two things against him. 

In the first place, there were one or two 
who had a notion that it would be rather 
bad taste to step so calmly into Bay- 
thorpe’s forfeited privileges. This, how- 
ever, need not have stood in the way 
of Harman's acquiring a very decent 
successor to Baythorpe’s companionship : 
for Baythorpe himself, hearing this said, 
pooh-poohed the idca of such sensitive- 
ness. 

What was more against him was this: 
He was continually conscious himself of 
being a beast; and was always feeling as 
if everybody must know that he was one. 
He grew afraid to consort with good 
fellows. He was shy, and wrapped him- 
self up in himself. 

Then a haunting suspicion came over 
him that Bithersoll knew his secret and 
would useitagainsthim. Bithersoll always 
edged up to lonely boys, and Harman 
dared not repel him; besides which. he 
must have company of some kind, and 
when a person has forfeited the society of 
good people it is a sort of weary relief to 
turn to worse companions ; though his last 
state is thereby worse than his first. 

So within a week Bithersoll had becn 
chosen by Harman, and sanctioned by the 
Doctor, as Harman's study companion— 
choice which satisfied some of the master: 
but finally degraded Harman in the eyes 
of all his right-minded schoolfellows. 

And perhaps one pregnant sign of his 
loss of standing was that in a few months’ 
time the affectionate sobriquct of the 
“ Gaffer "’ was no more, and he was merely 
“ Harman.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Waitt eight months elapse many 
changes may take place ina big school. 
A “kid” may become a “fellow”; a 
“junior? may turn into a “ modern 
many wonderful transinogrifications mz 
take place. 

It was nearly the end of the spring term. 
The football season was well over, and by 
now one could hardly realise that there 
wes such a thing as football. The turf 
was beginning to grow green and springy, 
and to suggest cricket. Already even the 
occasional rap of the willow might be 
heard from the sunny spot behind the 
still-deserted pavilion —a musical round to 
many cars, as it told of the first budding 
of “ blockey "—the early variety of the 
hardy annual. 


But cricket was not yet the joy and 
attraciion of life. For the last few weeks 
the Margarethan mind had been intent on 
“sports,” and to-day, after a few days of 
the minor excitement of working through 
the preliminary heats, it was to be decided 
wh» were the best runners, jumpers, and 
weight-putters of the school for the year. 

It was very fine weather; and though 
litle had been pre-arranged, everything 
went off with an informal yaiety that was 
delightful. There were very few visitors 
to get in the way and need everything 
explained to them, and the fellows could 
stroll about and watch the events from the 
Lest points of vantage in consequence. 
The Doctor was kept busy with callers 
some of the time, but he escaped to see 
what was going on when he could, and 
occasionally brought his callers with him. 
All the masters were there, helping to 
make things go ; without aid from masters, 
school sports would be sorry atfairs. Mr. 
Perkins, especially, was as busy as he 
could be, starting races, jndying finishes, 
arranging handicaps, and keeping order 
with an occasional * Now then! now then!" 
Mr. Howker was beaming about with an 
antiquated stop-watch, with which he re- 
corded the most astonishing times with 
absolute impartiality and implicit faith in 
vie results. Mr. Slopeson rang a bell at 
intervals, and Mr. Cawston fired a pistol, 
whenever it chose to go off atall,ina way 
that gave the greatest satisfaction to every- 
body. 

* Please, sir, what was the time for the 
‘under fourteen’ Hundred?" askeda youth, 
who was putting everything down on his 
card. 

“Ten and a-fifth seconds,” said Mr. 
Howker. 

“ Thank you, sir’’; and the vouth licked 
his pencil-point, and wrote * 10!" without 
Hinching. 

*And who won the 
Yards handicap, sir?" 

« Blenkinsop first, Puftington second.” 

The best of athletic sports is that they 
often bring to the front fellows who have 
been humbly playing minor parts for a 
long time. It is a very wholesome thing 
for some of the much-bepraised heroes of 
the football season to have to take bac 
seats for a time; and many of the events, 
especially the handicaps, were bringing 
out unsuspected talent in a surprising 
way. And there are certain events in 
svhich younger boys quite unexpectedly 
beat their seniors. Such was the Open 
Mile. 

In the interval that occurred before the 
Mile race the Doctor was seen coming 


Three Hundred 


out of the house with a stranger. They 
came to the sports ground at once. 
“Where's Mr. Howker?" said the 


Doctor. ‘“ Mr. Howker, Colonel Kirby 
wishes very much to be introduced to 
you.” 
~ Mr. Howker, very much surprised, 
stammered a greeting. 

“You remember my boy, Mr. How- 
ker 2" said the Colonel. 


“Oh yes, very well. I hope he's” —- 
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‘better’ he was going to say, but he 
stopped, 

“ [ve just been telling the Headmaster 
I think you'd be surprised if you saw 
him. He's so much changed since he 
left.” 

Mr. Howker knew it must be for the 
better, and beamed sympathetic gladness. 

“But I see you're busy just now, Mr. 
Howker ; may I speak with you after the 
sports are finished ?” 

« Certainly,” said Mr. Hewker; and 
then the bell rang for the competitors for 
the Mile to prepare. 

There were eight of them —the pick of 
the runners of the school. Two or three 
of the older champions who had carried 
off shorter races were the expected 
winners; but not the less popular favour- 
ites were Cutty and Baythorpe, who 
represented a quite younger class of boys, 
and had warm supporters among those 
outside the ropes. The two friends, 
moreover, were known by their more 
intimate associates to have been in strict 
training for the Mile race; while the 
older competitors, especially Mathews, 
who had won the same event last vear, 
had considered their normal condition 
sufficient to run on. Mathews’ normal 
condition, however, to-day, was rather 
putty, to tell the truth. He had put on 
an inch or two in height since last year's 
sports, and looked in no way so trim as 
the two younger boys. Neither Cutty 
nor Bavthorpe had a spare cubic inch of 
flesh about him, as they stood practising 
tiptoe starts, with their zephyr jerseys 
just fluttered by the wind, and the muscles 
of their bare legs rippling with every 
motion; whilst with Mathews it was 
observable that every step he took made 
his flesh quiver, which was not at all as 
it should be. 

“Get into line,” said Mr. Perkins, and 
the eight runners fell in in alphabetical 
order, Baythorpe and Cutty with the two 
inside stations. The course was only 
three times round the ropes, so that it 
was some advantage if one could keep on 
the inside. Baythorpe, to tell the truth, 
was only into make the running for Cutty 
as long as possible. The two boys, it will 
be seen, were by this time the greatest pos- 
sible friends ; they now shared a study, and 
were fast growing inseparable. Every- 
thing they did in pairs; and now it was 
a known fact that Baythorpe had entered 
for the best event in the sports merely as 
pace-maker for Cutty, who was considered 
the more promising runner of the two, 
and had done some good records across 
country. 

“These kids are awfully amusing,” 
said Browne of the sixth. “They all 
think Cutty’s going to win! Did you 
ever?” 

“Nice young runner, Cutty,” said the 
other fellow, “and very plucky, but he 
won't lave the ghost of a chance. I 
should think Mathews ‘Il pull it off 
eas : 


here they go.” said Browne as the 
pistol snapped, and the runners gradually 
(To be continued.) 
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got into single file. Doggart took the lead; 
he was Mathews’ pace-maker, and led 
off pretty warmly; but instead of letting 
Mathews take second place, Baythorpe 
sailed close in Doggart’s wake, and would 
not allow Mathews to pass. Gradually he 
let Doggart draw slightly away ; but every 
time Mathews tried to make up to his 
leader Baythorpe quickened his own pace 
and steadily refused to be passed. ‘The 
result was that Mathews got thoroughly 
worried. Doggart. after making the run- 
ning, naturally retired exhausted at the 
end of a lap and a-half, and left Baythorpe 
steadily ahead, still baulking the unfor- 
tunate Mathews. Mathews at length 
began to feel that such a life was not 
worth living; he threw up his hand» 
and sprawled on the grass outside the 
ropes. 

“ Well,” said Browne, “if young Cutty 
isn’t going to have a look in after all! Do 
you see how the pair have worked it be- 
tween then? The ‘cute young beggars! 
Baythorpe’s been making the running for 
Cutty, and at the same time spoiling the 
other fellows’ little game. See now 
there he goes; Baythorpe lets Cutty pars 
him; his business is done, and I suppose 
he'll give up. Cutty has the lead now, 
and 1 shouldn't be surprised if he gets 
second place, at least, after all.” 

But Browne was mistaken. Baythorpe's 
business was not yet over. He had made 
the running for Cutty, and had let his 
man get ahead; but he had still enough 
left in him to pay attention to the group 
of the remaining runners. They were not 
a very fresh lot, although there were 
some older fellows among them; and 
Baythorpe’s game was now to prevent 
anyone from passing Cutty. As sure as 
anyone attempted to do so, Baythorpe 
with another effort drew up to somewhere 
near Cutty’s left shoulder, thus giving the 
runner behind considerably more corner 
to pass than he was game for. And so 
strong was Cutty running that, when they 
entered on the final three hundred yards 
in the straight that led to the tape, Cutty 
was still ahead, Baythorpe a few yards 
behind, and the rest anywhere. 

Tactics were new abandoned, and hard 
sprinting began. Each man took a fresh 
grip of his corks, and from the crowd 
round the tape rose a mighty shouting of 
“Cutty! Cutty!’ He seemed to be well 
ahead. In ao few seconds, however, it 
appeared that Baythorpe, so far from 
being played out, was now doing a little 
business on his own account. There 
began to be cri-. of “ Baythorpe!"’ The 
air was rent with “Cutty! Baythorpe! 
Cut-tee! Bay-thorpe!" The excitement 
was infectious. There was the Colonel 
standing absurdly on one leg, yelling 
“ Baythorpe" in a voice that had only 
been used for urging his men on to action. 
Baythorpe with a last effort drew ahoad 
and breasted the tape, and Cutty came in 
second, beaten by his own pace-maker. 

“You old sneak, Baythorpe,” was all 
he could say, as soon as he had breath 
enough to laugh. 
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FURTHER ADVENTURES OF TWO YOUNG 
III. FISH, FLESH, AND TERRAPIN ON STONY 


(continued). 


By Epwarp Roper, F.R.G.s. 
(With IMustrations ty the AUTHOR.) 


PART 1, 


~~ ROLLING with more or 
Jess success each even- 
ing and morning, 
shooting a few par- 
tridges (i.e. the Drum- 
ming, or Ruffed Grouse 
— Yetrao umbellus) 
upon the mainland 
amongst the hemlock- 
trees, or simply lying 
lazily about the rocks, 
the glorious days went 
by. One of our party 
was a sketcher; to 
him I am_ indebted 
for what illustrates 
this yarn. 

One day we passed some hours shooting at loons with our rifles. A loon is a “ Great 
Northern Diver” (Colymbus glacialis), a very handsome bird. It dives amazingly. Wecould 
hear their weird and mournful cries continually, but rarely saw more than their black heads 
above the water. Sometimes, as we lay quietly behind a rock, they would come within fifty 
yards of us—then we let drive. We never hit one; they sunk ina flash as one touched the 
trigger, and in a few seconds would be crying defiance at us hundreds of yards uway! 

Nothing happened really worth relating, till one evening Charlie and I and my cousin 
Aline, 9 quick plucky little girl of ten, were on Grassy Island, not far from camp, 
Minnie-Wa-Wa. We were having tine sport with black bass; it was getting dark, but as we 
knew the full moon would presently rise we were not anxious. The fish were coming in 
beautifully ; we were returning to Peterborough next day, and wished to take as many with 
us as possible, so we determined to keep on till the moon was well up, then paddle home to 
supper. 

Grassy Island is much larger than the one we were camped on. It is thickly timbered 
too, with the biggest trees about there. It is quite high in the centre, nearly as lofty as 
Mount Julian, on the mainland. But, mind you, that is not very high, for in that part of 
Canada every little hill is called a mountain. There were bays and inlets round Grassy 
Island ; the turf was decent, hence its name. We sat out on boulders intent on our fishing, 
little heeding what went on around us, talking and laughing. When quiet we could hear 
the voices at our camp across the water easily—the cheerful Wa! Wa! Ah! Ah! of 
Minnie, and the loud shouts of the boys; whilst the reflection of our camp fire came down 
the lake almost to our feet. We said to each other what a good time they were having ; 
nlso we could but agree that we three were happy too—it had become quite dark by this 
time. 

Aline had just hauied in a two-pound bass, was stringing it on the bunch, when we heard 
the crack of a breaking stick near by. Instinctively we ceased all noise and listened. 
Presently we were aware that something was tramping in the shallow water, not far 
away ! 

Now, foolishly, we had only brought shot guns with us. To be sure they were loaded with 
B.B., but what would that do against a decr? for that is what we naturally thought it was. 
We kept profoundly quiet, merely whispered that we must not move until the moon rosc, 
then we should sec the animal and perhaps get a near crack at it. 

Aline was in an excited state—but not from fear—it was, so she says, because she felt 
she was “on the edge of an adventure.” There we three crouched together listening. The 
animal seemed to be feeding, yet at times we heard it make a sudden dash, as if after some- 
thing moving, which was not the habit of a decr. However, we really did not imagine that 
it could be anything else. 

Then in the east streaks of soft light appeared, the few clouds that hovered there were 
illumined from below ; the mossy islands, and the clustering pine-trees near, divided them- 
selves from the distance. Soon up rose the moon, and ina flash most things were clear, 
almost as day, and we turned to see what it could be so near us. But all was stiil in shadow 
and in blackness over there, yet we were certain that something moved about amongst the 
bushes. So, hoping that it would in time come out into the full moon’s rays, along the ridge 
of rocks that stretched out near us, we waited patiently. Certainly the animal was heading 
in the way we wished ; we really got a glimpse of it once passing between two rocks, and 
we knew then that it was going out to the point, where it would be within thirty yards 
of us! 

Our guns were ready, we believing that at those close quarters a charge of heavy shot 
driven into a deer’s head would kill it. Little Aline was trembling in her eagerness, but it 
was splendid to note how still the child remained, making no trouble, but waiting as eagerly 
as we were to see the creature, and to know what we would do—as for danger, I know quite 
well neither of us had the slightest sense of it. 

Eager eyes were fixed on the flat rock with which the ridge terminated. Six round 
expectant eyes they were, and rounder they became, wider they opened, some amazement 
and some horror too crept into them, I’m sure, when, instead of the timid, graceful deer we 
‘made gure that we should see trip on to that point-—out there shambled with gait unmis- 
takable, a big black bear ! 

T heard Aline’s breath come in with a sigh, a gasp. “Oh! a bear!” she whispered. 
Charlie murmured, ‘ My word! a bear!" I don’t know what I said, but I know I felt very 
queer 

There he stood as plain as plain, silhouetted against the moonbeams sparkling on the 
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water ! a glorious shot, but not with simple 
duck shot! 

He certainly was not aware of our presence, 
for he stood there gazing across the lake to- 
wards our camp fire; he seemed to be listeniny 
to the noise there, and eyeing with curiosity 
the new spectucle. Ernie had a home-mace 
harp with him, which he played very prettily. 
also a mouth organ. He was in full blast 
just then, and the sweet sounds were walted 
across the still waters of the lake in pleas- 
ing cadence. What a strange scene it was! 
what a curious combination! That immense 
black creature on the point of rock typity- 
ing the wildness and the savagery of the 
wilderness where he belonged, gazing with 
interest at the lights, listening to the music 
of the civilisation, then just dawning on 
those lakes and backwoods. 

“Feel in all your pockets—haven’t you 
got one ball? one buck shot?” murmured 
Charlie. 

I felt—I hadn't a scrap of anything but 
B.B. shot. Nor had he! * What shall we 
do? .What can we do?” I acked in a 
whisper. 

It was most terribly provoking to see that 
beast standing so absolutely still there and 
we dare not tackle him! Thus we sat covi- 
tating for several minutes, Aline like a little 
statue gazing at the bear. There was decp 
water right under where be stood—-he gazed 
down at it, then towards our camp, then at 
the water again, and next, to our zmazement, 
leapt into the lake, and before we could draw 
in our wondering breath, he wag heading with 
vigorous strokes straight for Bare Island! 

Instantly Charlie was on foot, erying out, 
« Hi! chuck in the things ! hurry ! come on ! 
My word, we'll have him soon! We thee 
ean paddle faster than he can swim. We'll 
overtake and shoot him in the water! shot 
will do at close quarters!) My--what luck! 
Come on! Aline, don’t be afraid! we'll not 
be hurt—my word! my word! what luck!” 

All the time we were piling in the fish and 
the poles and gear, and before he had finshed 
his oration we were off, paddling like mad. 
I in the bows, Aline amidships, Charlie be- 
hind, and we made that birch-bark fly, and 
no mistake! 

Aline in reply to one of us exclaimed, 
Afraid! who's afraid? I’m not—why, 1 
feel splendid!” And I’m sure she did. 

We were gaining rapidly on the fellow, 
who, however, realising that we were after 
him, was putting on steam ; we were cheering 
each other, shouting and making a great 
bobbery ; I was on the point of putting my 
paddle down and taking up my gun, when 
there loomed up ahead of us two bare rocks, 
we had forgotten. The bear was making 
straight for them. He reached them before 
we did, and was climbing out. As soon as 
we were within five yards of him I gave him 
the contents of my gun behind the ears. 
Oh! he didn’t like it much! he shook his 
head, let out a sort of bray, then scrambled 
clear up to the summit of the boulder and 
sat grinning at us! 

Then Charlie gave him a dose which stag- 
gered him, and when I was charged again (no 
breechloaders in those days) I gave him a 
settler. Taking him behind the arm, the 
muzzle of my gun almost touching him, I 
let fly, and the creature, with a gasp, gave 
up the struggle. 

We looked at one, another for two seconds 


with amazement. I think it was only when 
we realised what we had done, and what 
might easily have happened to us. Aline 
was gasping a little then—half tears, half 
smiles—the tension had been a little too 
much for the child. 

‘The voices and the music at the camp had 
ceased, but on the water there was commo- 
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our throats, as the saying is. I couldn’t call 
out; Charlie seemed to be troubled too as I 
was. But the canoes were coming straight 
to us. We managed to make them hear 
that it was to “The Fishing Rocks,” as we 
called these lonely boulders. So there they 
came, and saw, and wondered. 


Paul began to upbraid us for our foolhardi- 
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We took the bear, just as he fell, back to 
Peterborough the next day, our fish and our 
turtle-shell ; when, as usual, everyone 
praised us and declared that we were won- 
derful boys, and no mistake. Aline, too, 
came in for great praise for her bravery, which 
she well deserved. 

That was the last bit of sport Charlie and 


tion, We cou'd perceive lights being borne 
ty) us in canoes which were rapidly pro- 
felled towards us, and we could hear the boys 
shouting and yelling to us,“ What's up? 
What's wrong? Where are you? Show a 
light?” 

Well —we couldn't do that, nor could we 
sing out very loudly. Our hearts were in 


Awhor of 


0" Gaal Hamkes Bay, on the east coast 
of Greenland, lat. 75°, long. 10° W., I 
obtained my first experience of unicorn 
(narwhal) fishing. The saddleback sealing 
was over, and our scarch at present was for 
the whale. But hitherto, for all our cruising 
and vigilance, we “ad been unfortunate. 
Wha'es we had seen, it is true, many times 
over, bnt not the sish, not the great She that is 
addressed in the magic shout of ‘ There she 
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ness as he called it—témérité folle, he said; 
but we didn’t care—we had been victorious 
anyhow. 

The carcass was loaded into one canoe, and 
then we paddled back to our island, shouting 
and hurrahing all the way. There Minnie 
and all the girls were on the rocks to greet 
us, and we had a regular jollification. 


A BRACE OF NARWHALS. 
By Artuor F. Paterson, 


blows!” No, so far only finners and bottle- 
noses had been seen, but with a rich green 
sea, and distinct proof of the animaleulw on 
which the whale feeds being in the water, 
hope was high. 

We had worked up through a long stretch 
of tight ice, and were now lying in a most 
likely open, fast to a floe by ice-anchors. 
Being my turning-in hour, ten p.m., 1 sought 
the cabin and repose. But I sought the 


Thad for many a year in dear old Canada, as 
the next weck we went on board the ship C'on- 
cordia at Boston and sailed for Port Phillip, 
Australia. On our voyage we had some ad- 
ventures too, with strange birds and creatures 
but of these more anon. 


(THE END.] 


SO SS 


“ My First Polar Bear,” “ My Pirst Venture in a Whale-Roat,” ete., etc, 


latter in vain, and towards midnight, hearing 
eager voices and a slight suspicious patter 


_ of feet across the deck, I got into my clothes 


again and stepped up the companion. My 
suspicions were not groundless ; and to the 
query, ‘“ What’s on?” I drew from the 
second, whose watch it was, that we had 
struck unicorn ground. 

“How many have parma 
asked. 


you seen 


303 


“ Six,” he replied. 
un, doctor.” 

“IT heard vou. But. I say, aren’t you 
going out for them ?" 

« Bless ye, yes! The half boat's lowered, 
and when they show again we'll be off.” 

We stood in the waist and watched. 
Suddenly as we leant and talked, and looked 
and listened, from the starboard side came a 
deep, soft, soughing sound. Immediately the 
mate ran starboard, and 1 followed. He ex- 
tended his arm. 

“Look there, doctor,” he said. And not 
thirty yards from the ship’s side I saw the 
outline of several dark bodies that I under- 
stood and took to be narwha 

Not a moment had I. Next instant they 
sank as gracefully and noisclessly as a feather 
through the air. 

“Man the boat.” shouted Bruce. 
men rushed eagerly from the fore. 

“Now, doctor.” And over the side and 
into the boat I tumbled with right good will. 

T sat down almost on the gunwale, as I 
saw the rest of the men seated, and grasped 
a paddle, for in narwhating the paddle 
supersedes the oar. This fish is exceclingly 
shy, and an oar is a very disturbing object; 
too much for anything but a hungry bear or 
a long-lain seal. So I grasp the paddle, and 
with due injunctions to keep the blade deep, 
and not break the surface, I find myself 
afloat on a new venture, and appreciate the 
first taste of a new sport. 

We sweep round the stern, and having 
reached the bay of ice where the fish had last 
risen, cease paddling and lie in wait for their 
return. Nor do we wait long. As it happens, 
right in front of us, and within a few yards 
an unicorn rises. Luckily, too, it is tail on. 
The crew sit like statues, holding their 
breath. The mate at the bow, with a cautious 
movement, depresses the gun on the swivel, 
and brings the sight to bear. It suits him, 
and he pulls the trigger string. Bang! It 
is a goodly report. The water before us 
flings up into a white column, and now it is 
evident that we are fast. 

The unicorn makes under the floe, so the 
second has to pay out line. Away goesthe fish, 
for a bit briskly enongh, and round the billet- 
heads and over the bow rushes the line right 


“A bit afore you came 


The 


Waa is a mountain in South India called 
Anachaddi, from the top of which the 

sunlight may be seen sparkling on the waves 
of the Indian Ocean beyond Cape Cormorin. 

The mountain, strange as it may seem, 
takes its name from the fact that it used to 
be the favourite playground of the clephants 
of South Travancore. Yana, or Yanei (con- 
tracted to Ana), signifying elephant, and 
Chaddi being the Tamil equivalent for a 
playground. 

Now ruthless man has taken possession of 
the place and turned it into a tea and coffee 
estate, and the poor elephants have had to go 
elsewhere to look for a chaddi, though it 
sometimes happens that herds return for a 
romp to their old domains. 

It is a curious experience living in a land 
in which elephants abound. You know that 
at any moment, as you go through the forest, 
a herd of these gigantic pachyderms may be 
concealed to the right or left of the path 
and within a few yards of where you are 
riding. 

Fortunately, in his wild state the elephant 
is very timid in his relations with man, 
otherwise life in those lands would be into- 
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merrily. But with such tackle (whale tackle) 
a narwhal has not much chance, and in less 
time than it would take you to land a smart 
pound trout it is dcad and in tow for the 
barque. 

Once there. a tackle is let down to us; it 
is secured ; the winch is started, and up goes 
our first unicorn above our heads, and so to 
the deck. 

It is a fine male, and carries a horn 
nothing short of five feet. 

Now we are off again. The men are as 
eager as schoolboys out for an unexpected 
half-holiday. The boat glides along noise- 
lessly. The sea lies withouta wrinkle, green 
and glassy, A silence impressive and fasci- 
mating broods over all, as you have perhaps 
felt in the vaulted chancel of some deserted 
cathedral. Not a bird wings around us. 
Not a lap of water among the ice-floes 
reaches the ear, for the pulse of the outside 
ocean, fur penetrating as it is, has lost its 
throb. Ice-floes on all sides rise up cold, 
glittering, and vast, robed in a profound 
hush, while sweeping beyond the eyein rolling 
prairies of purity. And right before us, as 
we paddle, the sun throws a blended pathway 
of gold and crimson right regally over sea 
and snow, while overhead the sky is flushed 
with a mystic loveliness-——a loveliness pen 
cannot fathom or brush paint—a shifting, 
unearthly glory, thrilling me from its very 
beauty with an undefined sadnes And 
what wonder ! for yonder is the midnight sun, 
and there sunset and sunrise melt tozcther. 

As the fish do not come up again within 
sight we set out in search of them. Skortly 
we cross the “water” of one; and by this 
is meant the oily patch left on the surface 
aiter a late rise. We lie by here, but 
nothing presents itself in the time allowed 
for its submission, sb we continue. 

Thus an hour passes, and we are growing 
tired of this navigating for nothing. 

Now we are back nearer the ship again, 
having explored a wide circle. Suddenly 
the stecrsman holds up a hand. 

“D'ye hear them ?”’ he questions. 

“No. Where about, Jake?” asks the 
second. 

The man doesn’t know for a certainty, but 
we proceed on his belief some two hundred 
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WILD ELEPHANTS AT PLAY. 
By tHe Rev. R. D’O. Martin, oa. 


lerable. But do not mistake, this timidity is 
not cowardice. The elephant is very brave, 
full of courage, and he is equally sagacious. 
It is his sagacity that makes him timid. He 
knows man is his master, and hides from him. 
Bui his sagacity also teaches him that if man 
does come upon him, the boldest course is the 
best, and he charges at once. He avoids man 
if he can; but if man forces his society upon 
the wild clephant, the latter will not run 

It is the man who must run, and that 
ly, if he misses his shot, for the ele- 
phant is prompt and his action decisive. 

The man, if riding, must put spurs to his 
pony and turn a corner quick, and trust more 
to the elephant’s shortsightedness than to 
his pony’s turn of speed, for escape. If on 
foot, the man must plunge head first into the 
undergrowth and hide in the bushes, and hold 
his breath for fear lest the elephant should 
hear him es he cocks his great ears and 
stands in motionless silence waiting for the 
slightest sound to betray the presence of the 
intruder into his royal preserves. 

Probably the elephant charges for another 
reason also. There may be a young one in 
the herd, who cannot fly fast, and who must 


We are all 
We 


yards or more, and again lie by. 
intent, when the soft sough reaches us. 
stretch our necks in vain. 

The steersman sees them, however. 

“ Now, luds, up to them,” he cries. “ Softly 
though, softly.” 

We put in a good deal of muscle, and the 
boat slips along smartly, but the last is 
under again before we are round the point 
and within range. No matter, in a few 
minutes they rise around us, four of them in 
all. The nearest one just lifts its eyes above 
the surface, 5 us, and, as the mate gets 
the bead on it, sinks. And before we have 
got the boat on suitably for the second they 
have all gone. 

Bother it! But doubtless, as they seem tu 
be feeding here, we shall have another chance 
shortly. And we do. Hight before the gua 
this time, two come up side by side. 

« String 'em,” whispers the steersman. 

This is a shot manauvred for by all 
narwhal fishers when more than one fish is 
present. It is a scientitic shot—the shot 
that, when successful, will bear repetition 
over the tea pannikins, 

No need for the advice of the whisperer. 
as the mate is not the man to miss such an 
opportunity of winning game. He takes in 
the position at a glance and appreciates it. 

Bang! ‘The report floats away and repeat~ 
itself in endless simothered echoes amor 
the ice-floes. The harpoon strikes and pas 
clean through the nearest fish, slips along 
the intervening surface of sea, and buries 
itself in the farther. There is one wild 
moment—just a slight foretaste of what the 
whale has in store for us, when the gre:t 
shout goes up, “ Hurrah, we’re fast!” 

And this time we give a cheer, too, for 
there is some sport in a brace of full-grown 
unicorns. 

But now it is over, and we are making way 
for the ship with our prizes m tow, and a 
crimson oily streak marking our course 
through the green sea. And this time, as the 
watch is changing, I spring aboard with the 
crew; and, having seen the fish hoisted on 
deck, once more seek the cabin and slumber. 
well pleased with this midnight fishing, and 
firmly intentioned to be up betimes to renew 
my acquaintance with the unicorns. 


be assisted by its mother over fallen trees 
and over all obstacles, and shoved uphill by 
her massive forehead. For its protection as 
much as for its own, the elephant will charge 
when conscious that it is under man’s obsev- 
vation. 

But I must not forget that it is with the 
elephant as a sporting individual that I am 
dealing in this article. 

It is hard to think of the elephant as a 
frisky animal -ihough indeed anyone who ha: 
seen an elephant dance a jig on a tub (as the 
one in the Dublin Zoo does with evident 
enjoyment) will find little difficulty in doing 
so. 
But anyone who finds it hard to think of 
the elephant as one of the most frisky of all 
animals would soon tind the task easy by 
taking a walk in the neighbourhood of the 
Anachaddi estate. 

Let us start, you and I, for a walk over the 
mountain. We shall not have far to go 
beyond the limits of the cultivated land 
before finding traces of elephants, and soon 
we find what we are looking for. 

Here and there, in the midst of the long. 
rank jungle grass, we come unexpectedly ona 


small patch where the grass has been cleared 
off and the ground trampled over and con- 
verted into humps and hollows, while grass- 
clumps at its edge are twisted into fantastic 
shapes. This is the chaddi, Here several 
elephants have had a regular romp, and th: 
traces of it are very apparent. 

Let us goa little farther. Observe this 
great siab of rock on the face of the steep 
hillside. [t is beautifully polished. This is 
another sors of chaddi--nothing more oer 
less than a toboggan slide, worn smooth as 
ice by the elephants sliding down it. Man 
was hot the inventor of this exhilarating 
sp The clephant knew how first; and 
long before any human being experien 
the excitement of whirling down steep snow- 
clad hills on tobogzans, elephants stid down 
that smooth-faced rock on the far Anachaddi 
Vill, and male that well-beaten path by its 
side, up which they walked, to slide down 
aguin. 

Hundreds of years ago--how many hun- 
dreds we cannot sav - clephants mide that 
great tobogzan slide: and down i eephants 
slide to-day with all the ken enjoyment of 
schoolbs 


Any steep slope serves as an elephant 
stide and sometimes it happens that a herd 
find such @ spot in the middie of a cultivated 
estate. 

That is a bal night for the planter, and 
the next morning his wrath is a thing not 
ibed. 


In tae place of his neatly 
planted tr a dep trench, dug out te a 
depth of six fect. All night long a herd of, 
it may be, ten animals has had a high old 
time sliding down the trench, each clephant 
making it deepev. 

The road at the foot of the slope has 
served to check the clephants, They have 
landed on it a hundrel times or more that 
night, and the result i- bad for the road. It 
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sh spree is the portrait of an old friend who 
once saved my life." 

“Uncle, I was looking at this picture of a 
black horse."’ 

“And I was speaking of the same, Charlie, 
boy. I may we'l call old Bess a friend, for 
she was a true and faithful servant to me all 
her days, and save.l my life on one particular 
occasion.” 

“Did she carry yoru on some wonderful 
ride, like Dick Turpin’s ‘ Black Bess *?) But 
you were never in the army. uncle, to run 
into dangers as father has done.” 

“Umph—T don't know about dangers,” 
said Uncle Neville drily. “There's less excite- 
ment and dash about a quiet country doctor's 
life than exists in o soldier's carecr, of 
course: but IT think, counting up the constant 
isk of infection and the incessant work, 
night and day, and the venturing out in all 
weatiers —often hurried from your warm bed 
into a snowstorm (it’s usually aé ni sht in the 
winter that the patients seven or eight miles 
off scem taken ill)-—well, think over all these 
risks, and those of the journeys over all roads 
in all states of the elements,-- and I don’t 
know that the doctor's calling dcesn't hold as 
many perils as the soldier's; and that the 
former doesn't as often risk his own life in 
trying to cure his neighbours as the latter 
does in trying to Kill them.” 

The “ Charlie” of the above dia'ogue was 
myself, an Anglo-Indian child of some ten 
years old, reluctantly sent home by my 
parents in consequence of my delicate 
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is broken up, the edge has gone down the 
hill, and it will take many men to repair the 
damage before a pony can pass along. 

But this is not all. The elephants have 
been in a state of frolicsome glee. As soon 
as they reached the foot they had started 
hot-foot up the hill to have an ther slide. 
On the way up, like mischievous urchins, 
they have done as much injury to shrubs 
and bushes as they could effect without 
delaying their progre Sometimes a couple 
of them have paused to haye a romp round. 
The result is disastrous, 

After all, it is man's own fault. The 
forests of Travancore are primeval. The 
elephants have had possession, free and un- 
disturbed, since the Creation; and now 
within the last few years man has come into 
this fair forest land, made his clearings, and 
settled down. 

His presence is distasteful to the elephant, 
and occasionally the natural displeasure is 
manifested in his acts. An old-time elephant- 
kk which the monarch of the hed has 
for a century or twe in his migrations, 
is suddenly found by him on his return to 
the highlands to lead into a clearing filled 
with young plants. This is the very place 
for chaddi. He gives the signal, and his 
comrades enter into the sport. The great 
trees have gone, the slopes are bare, except 
for a few small bushes. Hurrah fora night's 
play! In the morning the clephants are 
gone, but the slides and chaddis remain. 

It may be that they come on the bungalow 
itself; thea, if the planter has not dug an 
elephant-diteh, he gets a nightmare, for his 
house is pulled down over his head, and he 
must ran for h’s life to the forest, and climb 
a tree, from which he may watch the ele- 
phants inake of his dwelling-place a ruin. It 
is great fun - for the elephants. 

‘Tents are even better. What they do 


BESS. 
A SOUTH DOWNS STORY. 


health; and now paying a round of visits 
among my English relations, to whom I had 
hitherto been a stranger. Among these 
newly met kinsfolk was my mother's only 
brother (very many years her senior), who 
was still the local doctor in the quiet Sussex 
village which my mother had quitted as a 
bride some dozen years before. My uncle 

is young sister had settled there some 

y years ayo, and the latter had kept 
her brother's house until her marriage with 
iy father, 

“Poor old Bes:,” went on my uncle, look- 
ing kindly at the picture of a black horse 
which hung in the place of honour in his 
dining-room ; “ your mother will remember 
her well. Bess was the first horse I owned 
when I came here and bought old Dr. 
Jenkins’ practice. Some folks hereabouts 
said that the mare was too good for a 
country doctor's use, and I had several 
immediate offers from some of the couatry 
gentlemen to buy her; but I liked the 
animal, and though I had certainly picked 
her up as a great bargain at a West Country 
fair, 1 meant to keep her all the same. I 
expected also to find her speed and endurance 
useful in my long rides and drives over this 
Down country.” 

“The vicar says that the villages here- 
abouts nre ‘set in the Downs like jewels in a 
ring,’ "' I remarked. 

“Ay, but on a bitter winter night I have 
often wished the jewels were not set so far 
apart,” said Uncle Neville, laughing. He 
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with the tents is not clearly known. One 
can only judge by the remains. Two sports- 
men camping out on Hamilton’s plateau in 
the Anamulli range —“ the elephant moun- 
tains "- the best shooting-ground in all India, 
left their tents one evening in severe rainy 
weather to take shelter in a hospitable bun- 
galow a mile or two away from their camp. 

The next morning they were not rorry. 
Elephants had passed by that way, and hac 
made of the camping-ground a chaddi. The 
servants had fled. The tents, too, were 
gone, but the servants had not waited to 
pack them up. They had left them to give 
amusement to the elephants. The elephants 
were glad. They enjoved those tents, and 
when they had done with them there was 
nought left save heaps of chewed blotting- 
paper, into which the canvas had been con 
verted by the great grinding moiars. 

No man has ever actually witnessed wild 
elephants at play—partly owing to the fact 
that they have their sports at night, partly 
because at such a time a spectator would be 
very liable to detection, and then he might 
have cause to rue his curiosity. But though 
they have never been seen at play, one can 
judge pretty well by their chaddis and 
slides how they carry on. 

Indeed, from the sociable nature of 
elephants, one might almost suspect that 
they would have amusements of some kind 
in which all the herd could share. They 


. Bre very gregarious animals, and the lack ct 


suitable society and companionship soor 
shows itself in those who for one cause or 
another ar: driven from the herd and forced 
to live acne. Such elephants are called 
rogues, from the character they develop in 
solitude. Perhaps some day L may Le able 
to let you have some account of these rogues 
from the notes which I am collecting about 
them. 
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was a very popular practitioner, and patients 
often sent to him from long distances. 

“ Tell me about Bess.” 

“Like Horace Walpole, I believe I am 
getting into my ‘anecdotage,’” responded 
the old gentleman, who was in truth ex- 
tremely fond of relating stories of the past, 
especially to so eager and appreciative a 
listener as myself. It required little pressing 
to start my uncle on his narrative. 

“As I've said before, and as all country 
doctors know, it is curious how often urgent 
night calls come in the worst weather,” re- 
marked Uncle Neville, luxuriously stretching 
his slippered fect towards the cheerful fir 
“nowadays I send my partner, young Holli 
on these errands. I'm too old now to ride 
out in the night; but twenty years ago I was 
the only doctor here, and a younger man 
also, and so was at the beck and call of all 
the neighbourhood. I well remember one 
particular autumn night when I was sent 
for in urgent haste to go to a farm, right 
away the other side of the Downs, to see a 
woman whom I had been attending, and who 
was suddenly taken much worse. The 
messenger, her son, was anxious to ride on 
farther, and bring back a married brother 
who lived a little way beyond this house ; for 
the poor mother (who believed herself to be 
dying) was crying out.to see all her children. 
The man therefore excased himself from 
palling to be my guide back to the farm- 
ouse. 

“For you must know the road well by 
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this time, sir ; it’s nigh a straight line across 
the Downs,’ said the flurried emissary as 
he hastened on his next errand. 

“T was quickly mounted on my faithful 
Bess, duly provided in my old-fashioned 
saddle-bag with the medicaments which I 
expected to need, although, from her son’s 
account, I feared that my patient was rapidly 
passing beyond all human aid. Still, I was 
anxious to do my very vtmost for her, and 
decided to ride, instead of driving, as a 
quicker means of reaching my destination. 
Bess could put on a very creditable pacc if 
necessary. But when I came out of doors I 
found myself enveloped in a soft, misty fog, 
common enough hereabouts, as in the West 
Country moorlands, and so was forced to jog 
along cautiously. 

“* One comfort is that the road is just safe, 
smooth turf all the way,’ I thought to 
myself. I was then but a new-comer in 
Southern Sussex, and knew nothing of the 
Pitfalls which the beautiful South Downs 
held for the unwary traveller. Believing I 
was keeping to the authorised track across 
the turf, I must, in the mist, have uncon- 
sciously swerved from it. Suddenly Bess, 
ordinarily so docile a steed, abruptly stopped, 
and, for the first time since I had ridden her, 
exhibited all the evil qualities of a ‘jibber.’ 
She planted her fect like rocks, laid back her 
ears, and, in spite of all urging, began even 
to back rather than to advance. I had only 
owned the mare for a few weeks, and now. 
began to fear that, as is sometimes the case, 
defects of temper, which the animal had 
concealed at first, were coming to light. 
In my haste to reach my patient I became 
irritated with my recalcitrant steed, and 
struck her angrily and repeatedly with my 
whip; but the animal remained resolute 
not to advance—so resolute that I began to 
wonder if there was in truth some impedi- 
ment in our way, perceptible to her though 
not to me. I hastily alighted and pushed 
my whip along the ground, wondering if I 
had inadvertently blundered near one of the 
low stone walls which sometimes mark 
divisions of properties. My whip, however, 
encountered no obstacle—far from it, for it 
slipped from my hand into what appeared to 
be a hollow in the ground. As I tried to 
strike the bottom of this hollow I displaced 
sore stones at the edge, and was startled to 
hear them fall a considerable distance. I 
was evidently standing on the brink of some 
kind of precipice, and, like my horse, 
promptly ‘ backed.’ 

“*Hulloa,’ I cried, hearing a horse’s hoofs 
in the distance, ‘where does this road lead 
to?’ 

“There was a moment’s silence ; presently, 
as the mist lifted a little, I descried a man 
(no other than the messenger who had come 
to fetch me), dismounted, and very cauti- 
ously approaching, leading his horse. 

«Kingdom come be where that road be 
a-leadin’ of you to,’ he said gruffly ; then, re- 
cognising me, he cried, ‘ Why, sir, what be 
you a-doing out this way?’ 

“*T have lost the track, I suppose,’ I said. 

«Lost it !—I should think as you ’ad, sir,’ 
said Roger slowly. ‘Why, you be a standin’ 
by one of them holes that folks. foreigners 
like you, sir, mostly —has broken their necks 
in afore now.’ 

“As all familiar with the Sussex Downs 
know well, the chalk composing them often 
sinks into abrupt declivities, which form deep 
holes and hollows, only perceptible when the 
unwary walker comes actually to their very 
edge. Not so long ago a dreamy student, 
rambling over the pleasant turf, book in 
hand, approached too near the edge of one 
of these ‘ pits,’ when the turf at the edge gave 
way, and the engrossed reader awoke to find 
himself lying at the bottom of the hollow 
wit a broken leg. There have been worse 
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casualties, and even some deaths, from 
similar accidents hereabouts. Had Bess 
been as foolish as I, and ridden on, as I urged 
her to do, I don’t suppose I should have been 
here to tell you this story to-day, Master 
Charlie; for the hollow that the mare, 
wiser than her master, saved me from riding 
into was a very deep one, and in all human 
probability I must have broken my neck had 
I been plunged into it.” 

“ Then did Bess know of the pit?” 

“ Animals’ instincts are very keen, and the 
mare may either have seen clearer through 
the mist than I did, or have noted something 
in the ground which warned her of the 


hollow beyond. Anyway, her ‘obstinacy,’ 
as I had called it in my folly, proved the 
providential means of saving my life that 
evening. And I felt I owed the good horse 
some atonement for my unjust anger.” 

“ She never jibbed again?” 

“No. Bess and I were firm friends all 
the rest of her life. An artist friend painted 
her picture when she was enjoying her dig- 
nified old age, turned out loose in the 
paddock. And I value this picture as the 
remembrance of a faithful dumb friend, and 
also of a most providential escape from 
perhaps the most serious known peril of my 
life.”” Lucy Harpy. 


THE RED MAN'S LAST BATTLE. 
By Masor Gorces. 


i 
I these strange times on which we have 
fallen —days when we see the fulfilment of 
the words, spoken more than two thousand 
years ago, ‘‘ Many shall run to and fro, and 
knowledge shall be increased ’—-nothing is 
more remarkable than the startling sudden- 
ness of events which decide the fate of 
nations, long trembling in the balance. 

The trayedy which blotted out Custer and 
his cavalry men in the Bad Lands of the 
Yellowstone ended the feud begun hundreds 
of years ago between ‘the children of the 
forest and prairie and the pale-faced 
usurpers.” For, great as was the victory 
then achieved by the red man over the white, 
he has ever since feared to face his enemy. 
Vainly have great armies, marching backward 
and forward, tried to trap and force the Indians 
to fight—they have flitted away, melted, 
disappeared, till to find them became im- 
possible. They feared the retribution 
awaiting them. . 


Indian Types. 


The cause of this lust troudle was the 
refusal of the Indians to settle down on the 
reserved lands offered them by the United 
States Government. It had led to many 
hostilities before. For ages the Indian had 
roamed over prairie and forest, untrammelled 
by any restriction, free as the air he breathed. 
Then began the advance of the pioneer, 
pressing steadily westward—an invasion 
fiercely resented, and followed by massacres 
on one hand, retaliation on the other. 
Gradually the Sioux, the “ Bedouins of the 
prairie,” were driven back, still back, in spite 
of their struggles, till in the winter of 1875-6 
the Government, after trying peaceable means 
in vain, found themselves obliged to use 
force in order to compel the refractory bands 
of Indians to settle on the lands reserved for 
them, and “cease their wanderings and out- 
rages.” These savages were Sioux, the most 
cruel and warlike of the tribes, whose raids 
extended “over an area of about 100,000 


equare miles in the then territories of Dakota, 
Montana, and Wyoming.” ‘Their two great 
chiefs at the time were “Sitting Bull” and 
“Crazy Horse.” “Sitting Bull"? was with 
his band, near the Little Missouri River in 
Dakota, and “ Crazy Horse” and his band on 
the banks of the Powder River in Wyoming. 
“The region was a wilderness, rugged, moun- 
tainous, and deeply scarred by rapid streams 
and small rivers, and totally unknown to the 
United States soldiers.” They took as 
guides the Red Indians, and Crows; and 
these did the scouting well, but slipped away 
when fighting began. 

The first hostilities eommenced in the 
spring of 1876. To General Sheridan was 
given the direction of the campaign. General 
Terry held command of the troops in the 
disaffected country, with Generals Custer and 
Crook as subordinates, at the head of 
mounted columns. These leaders were 
ordered tu move out, and the route for cach 
was specified. On March 17, Crook encoun- 
tered ‘Crazy Horse" and his braves, and 
was so “severely handled in the engagement 
that he fell back to his base.” Custer had 
been unable to advance. owing tu weather 
which rendered it “ impossible to venture into 
the regions of heavy snows and swollen 
rivers.”” 

“The news of Crook's defeat spread il 
wildfwre among the Indians.” Messenge 
were sent to every Indian encampment in 
that part of the States, to tell of the “ killing 
of the paleface, and the triumph of the red; 
and before he had finished his tale, wigwams 
were struck and loaded to the patient ponies, 
the squaws strapped their papooses to their 
backs, and the warriors, with faces painted 
in ghastly and fantastical streaks, danced the 
war-dance, snatched up their rifles, and, 
mounting their ponies, set out to take part in 
reaping the harvest of scalps.” 

A long war was now inevitable. As soon 
as the weather moderate), the troops, 
“ formed into three columns instead of two,” 
set out again. It is curious to read that 
General Custer, destined to perish in the 
expedition, had been forbidden by President 
Grant, from whose good graces he had fallen, 
to take part in it; and only by a strong per- 
sonal appeal was the “ famous cavalry leader 
allowed to take his place at the head of his 
regiment, and march away, never to return.”” 

George Armstrong Custer graduated at the 
United States Military Academy, his career 
from thence to the day of his death, fifteen 
years later, being one of “meteoric bril- 
liancy.” From West Point he went direct to 
Washington at the outbreak of the Civil War, 
was entrusted with despatches for General 
McDowell, then with the army of the Potomac, 
and arrived in time to take part in the first 
battle of the Civil War Bull Run. In this 
he attracted the attention of his superior 
officers by his “daring and dash, and his 
brilliancy in handling men.” Soon after he 
captured the “first colours taken by the army 
of the Potomac from the South in the war.” 

He shared in the battles of the army of the 
Potomac, and could say with truth to his 
men, “ You have never lost a gun, never lost 
a colour, and never been defeated, and you 
have captured every piece of artillery which 
the enemy has dared to open upon you.” 

“He was a man close upon six feet in 
height, lithe, active, handsome, a staunch 
teetotaller and abstainer from tobacco. Such 
was the soldier who took his place in com- 
mand of the 7th United States Cavalry, and 
rode away to the Bad Lands of the Yellow- 
stone.”” 

When the Indian country was reached, 
Major Reno was sent by General Terry to 
scout up the Powder, while General Custer 
awaited his return, which took place in a few 
days. Major Reno reported plenty of Indian 
“signs” up the banks of the Rosebud. The 
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whole command set out for that stream, and 
pitched tents at its mouth, and it was 
arranged that the 7th United States Cavalry, 
commanded by General Custer, should “set 
out on the trail Major Keno had discovered, 
overtake the Indians, corner them, and bring 
about a fight.” This they did. 

But alas! the strength of the foe had been 
wofully under-estimated. General Custer 
believed his seven hundred cavalry-men “ able 
to cope with more savages than they were 
likely to meet,” and so did his brother 
generals. ‘ Sitting Bull,” chief of a band of 
Sioux Indians, is thus described : “A great, 
squatty, hulking, low-browed savage, of for- 
bidding looks and enormous strength. He 
was believed to be a medicine-man of mark, 
aconjurer of demons, a weaver of magic, a 
familiar of departed spirits. Outside of his 
magic he was known as a coward, but faith 
in his incantations was unbounded.” In the 
fight of the Little Big Horn, “ Sitting Bull” 
divided his energies between getting as far 
from the scene of strife as his fat legs 
would carry him, and performing fanatical 
rites to the confounding of the white man. 
‘The actual leaders in the fight were “ Crazy 
Hors “Gall,” “Crow King,” and others, 
all chiefs of bands, and men of courage and 
ability. ‘ While they fought, ‘ Sitting Bull’ 
looked after the Fates, and took the kudos of 
the game.” 

A foreboding of disaster seemed in the air 
on that fatal march to the Little Big Horn. 
Captain Godfrey, who marched with the 
columns, tells, among other things, of how 
Custer on the evening of the first day of 
their march sent for his officers, and how 
after a “talk” Lieutenant Wallace said to 
Godfrey, as they walked away from the 
general's tent, “ Godfrey, I believe General 
Custer is going to be killed.” Asked his 
reasons for the belief, he simply answered, 
“T have never heard Custer speak in that 
way before.” 

The general's headquarter flag was blown 
down and fell to the rear, and on being 
re-planted the same thing happened. 

Other omens sent a “thrill of foreboding ”’ 
through the army. In their tents at night 
with the fires out, because of the Indians, 
the men sat in the dark, telling stories of 
“scalpings and burnings at the stake.” 

As they marched they came on Indian 
“signs” at every turn, passing “ the ashes 
of a hundred camp fires, grey on the bare 
ground,” and on June 24, the frame of a 
“huge lodge still standing, and against one 
of the posts the scalp of a white man 
fluttering in the wind.” 

Soon after this the Crow scouts reported 
their certainty that an encampinent was 
near. That night the column divided in 
two, and on the morning of June 25, Custer 
himself discovered the foe. He saw “great 
herds of ponies, saw the smoke curling up in 
the morning air, and heard the barking of 
the dogs, denoting the presence of a village 
behind a hill that lay in front of him.” His 
intention was to wait until night fell to 
advance his forecs, and in the grey of the 
morning sweep down upon the Sioux. But 
a Sioux Indian discovered the presence of 
the United States troops, and galloped off to 
warn his tribe. Custer therefore resolved to 
attack at once. Before noon the troops set 
out for Sitting Buil’s village, dividing into 
three battalions, who marched together for 
some distance and then separated, Major 
Reno commanding the advance, General 
Custer the second, and Captain Benteen the 
third. They were to strike the village at 
different points: Custer's battalion to the 
right to cross the hills, and ride down on the 
encampment, Major Reno to the left to ford 
the Little Big Horn. As they were separat- 
ing Custer sent an order to Reno to “move 
forward at as rapid a gait as he thought 
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prudent, and charge the village afterwards, 
and the whole outfit would support him.” 

One word further was all that was ever 
received from Custer after the separation. 
This was an order signed by the adjutant, 
and addressed to Captain Benteen, which 
read: “ Benteen come on. Big village. Be 
quick. Bring packs.’ General Custer and 
his men were scen by those with Reno, 
about the time this message must have been 
despatched, on top of a hill two miles or 
more away, looking down upon the village. 
They saw Custer take off his hat, and wave 
it in the air, “as if beckoning the other 
battalions to his assistance, or cheering his 
men.” 

“The battalion disappeared over the brow 
of the hill, and after that no word or sign 
ever came from Custer, or any one of his 
whole command. The battalion was simply 
wiped out of existence.” 

The scene which Custer and his men 
nrust have witnessed, when they reached the 
top of the hill, is thus pictured in the vivid 
words of the writer of “ The Red Man’s Last 
Victory,” to whom we are greatly indebted in 
this paper: 

“Instead of a village of 800 or 1000 
warriors, he saw beneath him a veritable cit7 
of wigwams spread out in the valley. The 
smoke from the fires clouded the sky, great 
herds of ponies cropped the grass as far as 
the eye could see, thousands of painted 
Sioux, armed and astride their shaggy 
ponies, galloped in circles, working them- 
selves into a frenzy of fury to fight the 
white man. Medicine-men danced and yelled 
their incantations, and squaws busily struck 
the tents and hurricd their papooses and 
swarms of dusky children out of harm’s 
way. When this scene of angry life met 
his gaze, General Custer, old Indian fighter 
that he was, must have recognised that he 
was in for what seemed likely to be his last 
fight. But the mistake had been made. The 
time had passed for new plans of battle. He 
could not turn his back on the warriors to 
join his battalion with the others, for al- 
ready the painted bucks were circling round 
him, and firing into his ranks, and already, in 
all probability, he heard the crack of rifles to 
his left, telling him that the Indians were 
upon Reno. Hemmed in, retreat out of the 
question, and trusting that his other bat- 
talions would hurry to his support, he called 
to his men, and together they plunged into 
the shricking, shouting, secthing mass of 
painted and befeathered Red men—and 
died.” 

The writer of the above passes no judg- 
ment on the conduct of Reno, but it is im- 
possible to avoid the reflection that at lenst 
he made no effort to support or save Custer. 
Instead of charging the village, as the latter 
had ordered, Reno, when attacked in front 
by the Sioux, dismounted his troops to fight 
on foot, and taking advantage of timber, 
remained stationary for some long time in 
almost absolute security. Later on he or- 
dered a retreat to the Bluffs, losing twenty- 
nine men and two officers. 

Captain Benteen’s battalion now joined 
Reno’s, who had therefore a larger force 
than Custer’s ; yet notwithstanding the “ two 
battalions remained nerveless and inactive, 
listening to much heavy firing and ominous 
noises in the direction of the village, where 
Custer was engaged in his death struggle.” 
Once we read of an advance to the hill 
from which earlier in the day Custer had 
been seen to wave his hat. From thence 
they beheld a “great commotion in the 
valley, much riding, shouting, and firing” ; 
but they seem to have contented themselves 
by trying with field-glasses to find out where 
Custer and his men were, every one of whom 
had been slain by this time. 


As commentary on this comes c! 
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“Gall’s ” statement afterwards, that * the 
news of the two columns of troops adyanc- 
ing against the village struck consternation 
to the heart of the Indians ; but when Reno 
was seen to dismount and remain stationary 
they were glad, for it allowed the whole 
Indian force to be hurled against Custer. 
Him out of the way, they concentrated 
against Reno. But he retreated again to 
the Bluffs, and in a strong position success- 
fully withstood them. When night came, 
they entrenched themselves, and “lying 
under the stars, surrounded by the ‘ Hos- 
tiles,’ '’ passed the hours in restlessness and 
alarm. “‘Ihe sky was aglare with light 
from the bonfires; the silence of the night 
pierced by many strange cries of exultation 
and hate, by shots, and the monotonous 
beating of the tom-tom for the scalp dance.” 

The Sioux opened fire in the morning, 
and that day Reno's men lost eighteen 
killed, and had fifty-two wounded. A second 
restless night was passed. But the following 
day (June 27). General Terry “ raised the 
siege, and rode into camp.” 

In his journey he had come across more 
than a hundred dead. But not until his 
army marched to the battletield of the Little 
Big Horn on the 28th was the full extent of 
the slaughter known. They found 212 dead, 
all the oflicers sealped and mutilated, except 
General Custer himself. He lay as he had 
fallen, the Indians having apparently re- 
frained from touching him. The bodies of 
some of the officers were never found. 
gainst Major Reno a Government inquiry 
s afterwards instituted, resulting in his 
being exonerated from blame. Yet, as we 
read the facts, it is impossible not to feel that 
Custer and his gallant band were deserted 
and left to die. 

With this “crimson tragedy ” ends the 
long conflict. The prophecy of the great 
orator “Red Jacket” has come true. 
“When I am gone,” he said, ‘and my 
warnings are no longer heeded, the craft and 
avarice of the white man will prevail. My 
heart fails me when I think of my people so 
soon to be scattered and forgotten.” 

Isolated instances ure not wanting of 
Indians adapting themselves fully to the 
white man’s modes of living and thought. 
Not long ago a Canadian paper gave an 
interesting account of a descendant of the 
Mohicans, who had graduated as doctor, and 
was a most skilful and successful one. His 
wife, like himself, was a pure-blooded Indian, 
and they and their family were living as their 
white neighbours, in a charming house, 
described by the writer. With such as these, 
the traditions of their ancestors will long 
linger, the pathos of their extinction as a 
yace be felt. The old hunting-grounds, the 
pathless forests, are gone; the huge herds of 
the bison no longer thunder over the prairie ; 
and with them has the Red hunter vanished. 
As well expect the eagle whose home has been 
the “crag of the rock, the strong piace,” 
from which “she seeketh her prey, and her 
eyes behold afar off,” to content itself with 
the life of a barndoor fowl, as the Indian to 
live and prosper in his new environments. 
No, the Indian is disappearing, as the snow 
melts before the sun—-his place knows him no 
more. 

It must be so: time and tide stay for no 
man, the march of the nations is over those 
who will not keep step. And in such an age 
as this, there is perhaps no room for the 
Indian. 

Yet, looking from his side of the question, 
it seems hard enough. He has accepted his 
doom after centuries of conflict and blood- 
shed, in which “ every year had its tragedy, 
every mile its white gravestone in history.” 
‘The Indian of the past is no more! 


—o3gjoo—— 
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Problem No. 426. 
By H, Ores. 
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(WHITE. | 4+4=5 peces. 
White to play and win. 


A game played recently between E. D. 
end H. M. 


Winter, Bhaek, 

. P—-K4 P-K4 
Kt--K B38 Kt—-Q B3 
P—B3 Kt—B 3. 

. P—-Q4 PxP 

5. P—K 5 Kt-Q4 
6. PxP P-Q3 
7. B—-Q Kt 5 B-KKt5 
8. Q—R4 B—Q2 
9. Castles Kt—kt3 
10. Q—Kt 3 PxP 
11. Bx Kt BxB 
12. KtxP B-Q4 
13. Q—K 3 B-K2 
' 14. P—B4 Castles 
15. P—Q Kt 3 R-B sq 
16. Kt—Q2 R_—K sy 
7. Q—Kt 3 B-Q3 
R--K3 
R-R: 
p—-b4 
Q—Kt 4 
Q—R4 
Q--R6 
R-B3 
Q- QB6 
Q--Kt 5 
Q—Kt 4 
Q« Kt 
R-B7 
B-B3 
Kt»P 
R—K 8 (ch.) Kt - B sq 
Rx Kt (ch.) KxR 

. KtxR P (ch.) K--Kt sq 
Kt x R (ch.) Px Kt 
P—KR4 Q—R6 
Q«R Q—Kt 6 (ch.) 
Q-Kt2 QQ mate. 


(a) 25, B—Kt 5, Px P. 26, Bx R, Pv B. 
27, Kt—Q 8, Bx Kt, and Black must win. 


Solution of No. 425.—1, Q—Kt 7 (ch.), 
K—R4. 2, Kt—B 6 (ch.), K—R5. 3, B— 
B 2 (ch.), K--R 6. 4, Kt—Q 5, P—Q 3. 
5, Kt—K 38, P—Q 4. 6, Q—Q 4, PxP. 
7,P—B5,PxP. 8, Kt—Kt 2, Px Kt mate. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 
C. T, B.—Also 1, Q—B 7 will do. 
T.R. F.—Your problems are too simple for us. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


AT THE Z00,—The Zoo has a ust interesting new 
inmate—a young manatee in first-rate condition. The 
specimens hitherto scen in the Gardens only lived for # 
very short : presely comer fs strong ard 
lively, soon becoming: ome tn the big tank near the: 
entranee to the Reptile Honse, It is ubont four feet long, 
andl is of bluish-grey tint with fesh-coloured patches. 


AN INTERESTING FIND.—A_ romantic swuggh re 
cave bas been found at St. Margaret's, near Dover. 
Whilst @ field was being ploughed the ground 
way, and disclosed a subterranean chamber, wi 
supposed to have belonyed to a famous smuggler living 
in a neighbouring wood at the beginning of is cen- 
tury. This part of the coast was a regular happy 
hunting-ground for smugelers at that time. 


Ti: SeHooLROY AND ‘THE Iysrector.—In an Edin- 
burgh school the other day ant Inspeetor, wishing te 


test the knowledge of a cass in fractions, askel ope 
boy whether he would rather take a sixth or a seventh 
The boy 
At 


part of an orange if he got his choice. 
promptly replied that he would take the seventh. 
this the Inspector explained at length to the class th 
the boy whe would choose the straler part, as this } 
had done, because it looked the larger fraction, was very 
foolish; Sut the laugh was on the other 

chirping. voice of another ure 
strance—* Please, sir, but that boy disna li 


CRYSTALLISING Grass: A 
Gardening gives some gow practic 
subject. To deposit alum upon grusses—or to crystallise 
them as it is called—one should know the principles 
hich the operation depends, in order to be able 
to modify it to meet different circumstances. ~ 4 
of alum takes about fifteen parts of cold wate 
dissolve it, or, in @ rough way, we may say that a pin 
of cold 1 dissolve an ounce of alum ; if more: 
alum be added, it will remain undissolved, the water 
at that temperature ean dissolve no more—it is 
stturated. If we heat the water, its ability to dissolve 
alum is much inereased, and if boiling it will i 
inere than its own weight of alum he pint of water 

vhich, when eold, could only dia alittle over an 

when boiling will take up over a pound of 

nw, if this heavily charged pint of water be 
allowed to cool, the alum will be gradually deposited, 
lat length there will only remain the ounee it i< 
capable of dissolving when cold. When a strong solu- 
tion of this kind cools, the exeess of alum will le 
Aeposited rapidly and in a confused mass ; but if we make 
a hot solution, with only little more alum than the water. 
will hold when cold, the excess will be deposited slows 
stals ; and if a rough subst Tike 
bit of string be placed in the Jiquid. the 
y' ill collect ou that in preference to the smooth 

face of a glass or stone jar. ave the erases 

studded with clear bright crystals, with well-detined 
elges, we must use a comparatively weak s:lution, and 
allow the dey ‘ion to goon slowly. 

“In practice we prefer a solution in the proportion of 
two ounces of alum to the pint of water, or 2 pound to 
the gallon, which is as smulla quan as will cover 
any considerable bunch of grass, A wise mouthed stone 
jar is the most convenient vessel, and its size and the 
quantity of liquid must be proportioned to the quanti 
of grasses tobe treated, Tie the grasses in sox 
bunches, and arrange to hang them to sticks laid ac 
mouth of the jar, Put into the jar a poum 
alum broken fine, and pour over it a gallon of boil 
water ; stir with a clean stick until dissolved, which 
will be very soon, and then suapend the grasses in the 
liquid, and sct away where it will not be disturbed, 
When'the liquid is quite cold there may be ne appear. 
ance of crystals upon the grosees—never mind, wait. 
The deposit will commence in ten or twelve hours, it 
may be later- much depends upon the temperature of 
the room. The beginning will be slow, but all the 
better, for the brighter will be the crystals, When the 
srass has a sufficient covering, reniove und hang up to 
‘train and dry. Slender gragsex shculd have ies 
deposited on them than stiff ones, as the effect is 
injured if they appear too heavy.” 


&e 


ounce, 


LirE ON THR BELL Rock.—-The lighthouse on the 
Bell Rock is to the Scottish voast what the Eddystone 
Lighthouse isto the Channel. A recent visitor gives an 
interesting account of life on this ceean fastness, The 
staff consists of four men. Lach keeper is stationed on 
tbe Rock for six weeks at a time, and when this periot 
has expired he goes ashore for @ fortnight, his place 
being tyken by the man who was relieved two weeks 
previously, There are thus always three men on the 
lighthcuse, and the work is conducted in regular sea- 
faring fushion, At night each keeper takes a three 
heurs' spell, Should the weather be foggy, two men are 
cons antly engaged in the lamp-room, one looking 
after the lamps and the other firing the signal gun, the 
latter operation being performed by electricity. ‘One 
of the few amusements open to the staff is line-fishing. 
Once a month the kecper is taken eff by steamer aud 
goes on a Visit to his family. 


“BOY'S OWN” 


EF" cutting the door we must have recourse to our 
mitre-box, and if you do not happen to have one, 
the home-maile article, constructed as in fig. 6, will be 
found to answer all requirements, the angle being drawn 
a3 from the opposite corners of a square. 


Pic. 6. 


Tn cutting the sides of the door vou must place them 
in the box, and ent at the required anule to 

dineh, and then remove the waste mate itha 
chisel; but remember that one site must be the op 
posite of the other. 

In making the ends yon must first. measure the ex- 
treme outside lenzch, and caleulate the angle inwards 
trom that, Cutting through at this angle, you must 
Hraw a line at right angles to the outer ale of board, 
amending at the same point on the inner side as the 
angle alre Suw to depth of 4 ine: and remove 
waste material, producing 1, fhe. 5. 

These corners will be found to fit neatly. and should 
be secured on the inside with ;- . When 
ioined, t sof the frau will show as A, aud 


<a panel to the inuer side, Use 
purpose, uml cut so as to overlap 


We must now : 
A-inch plank fort 
central space 1 inch. 

This method ia used in making the doore for the 
upper case ; and care shoul be taken to see that every 
angle is perfect, awl every joint securely and 1 
formed, a4 the appearance of your work when finished 
depends greatly upon the manner in which it is put 
together. 

‘We will now procee! to finish the front of the lower 
half of our design, A strip. 2 inches wide, must be 
attached to the face of 13, and a ba-c-boan, 4 inches in 
width, to the face of 12, These strips should be exuctly 
28 inches In length, and reach from the inner eide of 7 
to that of 10, fig. 1. 

Two more strips, 3 inches in width and 2 inches 
thick, must be attached to faces of 7 and 10, and one, 
2 inches in width and 1 inch thick. to the face of 14, 

The door should be hung “flush” with the frout or 
face of 14, and fitted with 1 lock, or small handle. 

End panels must now be added, aud these may be 
made in the same manner as the door, or, put in pinin, 
as may sit your funcy. They are fastened to the ont: 
side of the frame, und level with the frontal strips, 

Fout pieces are affixed to the lower ends of 7 and 10, 
They are cnt from S-inch plank, are shaped as fig. 8, 
anil add much to the appearance of the sceretary. 


Fis, 3. 


A strip of j-iuch material, 6 by 38, is added to the 
top of 13. 

‘We have now reached the most intricate part of our 
work, namely, the construction of the “extension 
shelf,” and the rollers or carriers on which it works. 

The shelf is 15 by 38, and the outer frame is made in 
the same manuer as the doors, the strips used being 4 
inches wide. 

The panel is made of j-inch stnff and to ft the 
centre of frame (being 7 x 30), It must be covered 
with baize, fine oilcloth, leather, or some other service- 
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By “A Boy.” 


PART II. 


material, and is attached to the ‘rame on the lower 
hy small’ iron brackets, or wooden cleats Cig. 9), 
bat the frame must be staiued acd varnished before the 
panel is put in place, 


Fig, 9 


We must now constrnet rollers for tl is extension to 
travel on, and spools (trimmed straight with the 
centre) make ag good as can be desired. 

These 
for 
the shelf, 

An extension of 2 


in unraber, five 
und th below 


Fig. 10, 


of @ and 9 (figa) by attaching strips to them, and the 
spools placed in posision, as shown in tig. 10 (small 
blocks to act as gnides being placed between them), 
Use large serews (2) incliesy with lewis large enough 


Fic. 1. 


to prevent the roller from slipping off, when atuching 
spool, which must have sufficient freedum to work 
easily on the screws, 

We must now make two pieces of the shzpe of tig. 11, 


~ 
Nl 


Fia, 12. 


measuring 19 Inches along the bottom and 12 along 
the top, 6 iuches in height, and having a zradual cuve 
from A'to B. 

On the inner side of these pieces ure placed two 


CRYO 


IN 
WNNNSS 
Mary 
SSS 


Fig, 13, 


smaller pices, being of the same shape. 5 inches 
wind 16 inclies wlong the bottom, wud set as “e" 
jg. 11. 


SECRETARY AND BOOKCASE. 


When compiered, thee ends are attached to the out- 
side of end supports of irae (1 2), and to the front 
by means of a serew passing thro 
sind are counceted by means of a brace 
extends to the rear of the frame, and ac 
for the extension shelf. 


m-hetos 


k. This 
, TE inch 


We must now make a cover to cloze 
must be male of tongue and groove mater 


wide (the cover is to be 12 ineh 
require eight picees) ; remoy 
Plank, on the side Having t 
fig, 12, 80 that the upper si 
of the plank to the rear of it. 

After enttin there pieces into the lengths required 
yon must place them side by side ower side of cover 
aid join them with three or four strips of some 
al light rubber packing is the best, but 
be obtaine|, light canvas double’ fold, 

1 


prej 
¢ groove, leaving it as 
will overlap the tongue 


will answer th ). 

Rollers m cover to travel on as 
in tig. LL (Ck, md G), and the cover must be placed in 
its position before the back is put on. 


Fra. 15. 


We can now pmceel with the construction of the 
“ Book-case.” A piece 12 x 86 must be attached to the 
side of 1, to form the end of the cuse, and another strip 
(3) 2 x 42, along the front edge of end, and attached to 
« (fig. 14) ; the opposite end is built in the same manner, 
ard then the top and back may be added. 

A permanent shelf must be set at the bottom of the 
cast, and } inch above the cover; but as movable 


Fie. 16. 


shelves will be quite an advantage, we will run strips— 
shaped as fig. 16—up both sides of the end of the case, 
and on the inside, the stripe being placed so that the 
notches will face thelcentre of the end bounl ; erosepiecos 
are made to fit the grooves or notches at each end, and 
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And now for the top piece (fig. 17); this must be 
cut out with a keyhole saw, and a small plain band 
set in behind the centre of it, and covering the back of 
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the ends of the shelf are ent 60 as to clear the strips, 


} Serew-nails should be uscd for making all joiats, ant 
and rest. on the erosspieves, 


when the heads are on the outside youshould-vink them 


‘Doors are lung on the front of the case; they are 


Fr 


made as the others were—3-inch strips being used : ated 
they are ent on the inside as fig. 15, s that the lias 
may be fitte after they are varnished. 


Ww. 


the Lalf circle, and a moulding may be n 
around the top of the ang! 
easily obtainol by aid ef your mitre-bua. 


Satin I 


Caxon.—You may perhaps have been using deal, which 
ig much more brittle. ‘The best yellow pine will 
bend casily when steamed, or for thin wood soaking 
in hot water fora short time isquite suffieieat, buc it 
must be pertectly free from knot-, Paddles should. 
be made of * spruce.” whiel: is the best wood for the 
purpose, They cost about 16s, and it is msually the 
best w Het them ready-nade, as they require 
They can be procured from Jac 


speci on 
& Co, High Street, Brentiord, or at Austen's, of 
11 Oatord Street, We 

0.3. Gin 


at all if proper! i 
better than cure,” you know, 3, Dr, Stables liv 
Berkshire, but we do not publish addresses, 


J.8.(Sunderlund). 1.Tn suetia competition the time” 
test would be very diffiente, if not impossible, to apply. 
If all competitors could be gathered into one build- 
ing, or timed by our own representatives, it would 
be different. 2. The “ new mule ” means, shortly, one 
Paper, one competitor. If you and your brother tal 
in the paper between you, you must cither decide 
who shall compete, of else exch take in a copy. 
Surely the Intter would be the better plan: for as 

‘ou would each have a Tow of books 
deed to 


Articles one may take little present practical interest 
in often become of great value, ax scores of corre- 
spondents whohave failed to preserve their volumes 
write to confess when those volumes are out of print, 
and cannot, therefore, be supplied by us. 


TALKING-MACHINE (J, 8.).—1. Brass is.a suitable metal 
for the rings; lead or pewter would be too soft for 
the purpose.” 2. Parkins & Gotto's a 
Oxford Street, London, W., and a lurge vari 
subjects can be had there. '3, You do quite right to 
follow Dr. Stables’ udvice. 


‘OTLAND For Evrn.—Hear! Hear! But don't blow. 
The racial boundary is from the Clyde to the Dee, and 
uot along the Cheviota; and the language i< but a 
Hialeet, as much as that of Devonshire, Sce our 
arttele on the clans in our fifth volume, 


Decide first whieh of them you would Eke to becour 


a graduate of, and then obtain its current calender, 
Re: is required at Oxford, Cambridge 
others ; but the University of London grauts dv 
to all who pass its ecaninations, whiel 
no child's play. 


are certainly 


TRavaxcore.—Rev. R. D'O. Martin wi 
postal address of William Martin, Midealder, 
jor Whom awaits this information. 


T. H. P.J.—1. The Index to Vol. VI. is quite 0 
print. 2. The colonred plates of the © B.0.P." « 
only be had with the parte as fesued. or in a packet 
ut the completion of cach volume. 


IxQuistrive.—It depends on the local by-laws. Ask 
at the post-office, or ut the Lead police-station, or at 
the town hall, 


F.W. Grirrty.—All the big guns are breechloaders, 
There may be a few imuzzleloaders, but they will 
soon be replaced. 


Curwist. -Yon cannot do better than get Cassell’< 
“Popular Educator”: the lessons in it are apceially 
designed for home study. 


Jounx K.—Mr. Ker's story of “The Champions of the 
Kremlin" has not yet been published in book form. 
and can only be had therefore in our annual voiuue. 


Auge A. G.—Yon have to begin a# assistant clerk, 
but you are too old. You can see the particulars in 
the Quarterly Navy List. 


H. F. Chank&.—Try a local printer ; you are not likely 
‘to yet small quantities elsewhere. “We have already 
done hand shadows : we did them with illustrations 
ull complete years ago. 


AUDAX.—Not engraving, but etching. 
hydrochloric, or a mixture of the two. Try 
& Middleton, Long Acre, for tle materials complete. 


Awnrriovs.—You cen get a pamphlet on the army at 
the post-office. “The Navy and Army,” published 
fortnightly. might suit you: you can sce it at the rail- 
way bookstalls. 

X.Y. %—Far better write to the Fiiter of ©The 
Gardener's Chronicle,” Wellington Street. Stranl. 


Je to rin 
for the corners, being 


into the wood, and then fill the hole with putty. 

‘And now, after a liberal application of sandpape-. 
we are ready for stain and varnish, or if preferable th 
wood may be left its natural colour; if you decide to stain 
it, you can obtain colour already mixed at any pain: 
shop, but you must rub it well into the wood (with « 

ith) and give two goud coats of varnish, mal . 
that the first is thoroughly dry before applying the 
second, . 

‘After the varnish has dried you can fasten the panel 
inthe © extension shelf” and pat the leaf in place, ari 
the witl: the addicion of the glase fronts to the doors 
of the bookcase, your work is finished ; nll rhat remains 
to be done ia to put your books in place. 

There is really nothing difficult in the construction 
of this article, and the advantage of haviug a placc to 
keop your books and papers will amply repay you fur 
your trouble and expense. 

(THE END.) 


: [See neat week's N 


FE. W. Baynes (Montserrat, W.1.).—We are not su 
pose to work out mathematical puzzles, but av \- 
come from so far afield, here you are. It 14 cas 
enough, “A, B, and © are three towns forming 4 
triangle, A man has to walk from one to the nest 
ride thence tu the next, and drive ther to tl 
starting-point. He can ride, and drive a mie 
in a, 6, minutes reepectively. If he starts from 
he takes a+c—6 hours. If he starts from ©. he ta 
b+a—c hours, and if he starts from A he takes 
e+b—a hours, Find the length of the circuit” 
Should he go round three times, starting from each 
point in turn, he will take a+6+c hours, in which ly 
would walk ronnd once, drive round once, and rid 
round once. Let z=circuit. He willtakeaz minutes 
to walk round, bz to ride round, ez todrive round. Bur 
he goes round three times in a+b+¢ hours Thus 
a(a+b+e) minutes=a+bh+e hours; therefore z=", 
and .r, being the circuit, equals 60 miles. Thetets 
another way, but the answer is the sume. 


ms 


R. NATHAN —The reason they are not there is that it 
was found convenient to omit them. Why shoult 
they be there? There were pennies before there 
were lighthouses; it was only in the last issue that 
they were put in to fill up « corner. 


©. 0.—Steam is generally use. There is no dens 
smoke without a smell A white muslin curtain or 
screen does very well to throw the image on to. It 
need not be very tightly stretched. 

You will find all about it in our 

2 Yes There is an urticle on Birt- 

cage Building in our “ Indoor Games.” 

B. FE. T.—The method of making a copying graph is 
given in our “ Indoor Games.” 

A New RRAnER.—Give two coate of g 
one of clear varnish, Even artist 
would do. 

So1os.—The volt ie the practical unit for meacurins 
electromotive force, aud may be taken as a little lex. 
not more, than the amount of that force given by a 
Daniell’s cell. The ohm is the unit of resistance. 
The ampére is the unit of current obtained by the 
potentia! of one volt through an ohm. The watt is 
the unit of electric power, aud is the amount giv 
by one ampere working through one volt. T! 
are 746 watts in one horse-power. 


in size, amt 
‘opal varnis:: 
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THE FINDER OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT; OR, AN ENGLISIL 


3y Davin Ker, 


of “ In Siberic 


“ Afloat in a Volcano 


(With Iustrations by H. M. Pacer.) 


CHAPTER XXIV.—A LISTENER IN 
SPITE OF HIMSELF. 


pr Tamasan needed no one to 

tell him that the dangerous 
confidences which he was thus over- 
hearing against his will would 
certainly cost him his life, were 
he detected. But not for one 
moment did the young 


hero flinch. He felt 


“He plunged his sword through the brushwood."* 
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that a clue to the dark plot which threat- 
ened death to the “white lady”? who 
had saved his life, and to the friends who 
had shown him so much kindness, was 
at last within his reach; and the staunch 
little fellow made up his mind that, let 
his own fate be what it might, he would 
find out all he could, and save his bene- 
factors if it were possible. 

. “But how are we to get rid of the 
King?” asked a second voice, in which 
the hidden listener recognised at once 
the thick, grunting tones of the Kro- 
motah. 

The Duke’s answer was given in a 
whisper so low that even Tamasan’s quick 
ears failed to catch it; but, whatever it 
was, it appeared to satisfy the Kromo- 
tah, who muttered a few words of em- 
phatic approval. 

Then the third conspirator — who 
seemed by his voice (which was quite 
unfamiliar to the listening boy) to be 
a much younger man than either of 
his fellow-traitors—eaid in a low tone: 

“ And what are we to be doing in the 
meantime?” 

“ Bring as many of your people up to 
Bankok as possible,” replied Prisadang ; 
“the great festival that is to be held at 
the end of the month will sufficiently 
account for that. Sec that they are well 
armed, and have them in readiness to act 
whenever I give the signal; and, in the 
meantime, contrive to let it get abroad, as 
if by mere chance, that the French and 
English have made a secret agreement to 
divide Eastern Siam between them, and 
that this boundary dispute which is going 
on just now is nothing more than a trick 
to cover it.” 

“Excellent!” said the younger man, 
with a cruel laugh. “That will be 
quite enough to drive the whole city 
mad!” 

“ Excellent, indeed!" echoed the Kro- 
motah, with a fat chuckle. 

“As for those heavy-witted Inglish,” 
the Duke went on, “we have nothing to 
fear from them, for they have not even 
the sense to know that they are in danger. 
Not one of them has left the town,and I am 
certain that not one of them will; they'll 
just remain sitting still, like the fools 
that they are, till the trap closes on 
them.” 

“ But are you sure of that?” asked the 
third man earnestly. “I know for 
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certain that that wretched American has 
warned them again and again that there 
is mischief afoot.” 

“He is the only man whom we have 
cause to fear,” rejoined Prisadang, with a 
sudden change in his tone as he spoke of 
the dreaded Consul; “but even he can- 
not move these slow-paced Englishmen, 
and he himself will not be in our way 
very long. I have had it whispered 
through the town that there are several 
chests full of money in the vaults of the 
American Consulate—which, if I know 
anything of the people of Bankok, will be 
quite enough to cost Mr. Consul his 

fe.” 

“And the lives of all the rest too, 
I hope,” said the Kromotah savagely. 
“T would not have one of them escape ; 
T have not forgotten how they all laughed 
at me on the day of the ‘temple visita- 
tion.’ "” 

“Well, I do not think you need have 
any fear of their escaping,” put in the 
third man, with another sinister laugh ; 
“for two Americans and a dozen Chi- 
nese servants can hardly fight all Bankok 
by themselves.” 

“T mean, if possible, to avoid having 
any fight at all,” said the Duke, with 
cold composure ; “ for the actual storming 
and sacking of a British or American 
Consulate would be apt to make too much 
noise, and might get us into trouble. 
When the time comes, I shall send to the 
Consulate, as if by the King’s special 
order, a detachment of soldiers to protect 
it; and when once those soldiers are 
admitted, let the foreigners save them- 
selves if they can! Hark! what was 
that?” 

Poor Tamasan, at the sudden disclosure 
of this last and deadliest treachery, could 
not repress a start, rustling slightly the 
dry boughs behind which he lay; and the 
Noise, faint as it was, did not escape the 
vigilant Prisadang. 

“Tt seemed to come from that corner,” 
muttered the Kromotah tremulously. 
“Can anyone have been listening to 
us?” 

“Tf so, he will never live to tell 
tales!’ said the Duke fiercely; and, 
drawing his short sword, he plunged it 
through the bundle of dry brushwood, 
with such force that a twig broken off by 
the blow actually pricked the side of the 
hidden boy, who, luckily for himself, had 


nerve enough to make neither sound nor 
movement. 

A sharp hiss answered the thrust, and 
a black snake darted forth from its lair 
amid the dead briars, and then, finding 
itself unmolested, glided away into a 
cleft of the mouldering wall. ‘This acci- 
dent probably saved T'amasan’s life ; for 
the plotters, naturally supposing that 
they had discovered the cause of the 
mysterious sound, went on with their 
talk, and thought no more about the 
matter. 

“A good plan,” said the Kromotah ; 
“but I would not employ soldiers—they 
can always be traced, and it might be 
brought home to us. If I dress up some 
of my own retainers as soldiers (which I 
can easily do), and send them instead, it 
will do just as well,eh?” ~ 

“ Admirably,” replied the Duke. “ And 
when the time comes, I have only to 
spread a report that the French are 
coming to blockade the mouth of the 
river with their gunboats, and within 
twelve hours there won't be a white man 
left alive in Bankok.” 

“But what about the Life-Guards?” 
asked the third man. “ They are not 
likely to join us; and, if they don't, no 
mob can stand against them, with such 
arms as they have now.” 

“Leave that to me,” said Prisadang 
quietly. “I have my plan.” 

Here his voice again sank so-low that 
Tamasan, to his great vexation, failed to 
catch a single word; but the hearty 
commendations of the Duke’s two hearers 
showed that they, at least, thought his 
plan certain of success. And then—the 
conference being apparently at an end — 
the three plotters separated, and took 
their departure in different directions, as 
if they had only met there by chance. 

No sooner was the coast clear than 
Tamasan flew like a rocket to impart to 
Jack and Josephine, in a queer jumble of 
broken English, Siamese, and dumb-show, 
the terrible revelations that he had just 
overheard. Much of what he said was 
unintelligible ; but what they did under- 
stand sent them hurrying home to warn 
their friends that the plot now hatching 
against them involved not merely their 
‘own destruction, but also the overthrow 
of the Government and the murder of the 
King. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER VI.—THE STRANGE STORY OF BLACKBEARD—A DUEL TO THE DEATH. 


“ Pristot,” suid Stefano, when the crew 
had gathered around him on the 
quarter-deck, “ had long been regarded as 
a great shipping, if not exactly a seaport, 
town. Many good and brave sailors have 
come from that place, but it may also lay 
claim to the honour—a sadly barren one, 
I fear—of having been the birthplace of 
Captain Teach, alias Blackbeard. 
“Of his boyhood very little is known. 


Indeed, the beard that gave him his name 
was fully grown before we hear much 
about his doings. 

“That beard was said to begin at his 
eyes and extend to his waist. Making 
some allowance for exaggeration, we are 
willing to admit it was both black and 
bushy. 

“However, we soon find the fellow 
scouring the seas as a pirate in company 


with a Captain Hornygold. This latter 
drops out of our story almost before he 
comes into it. Between the two of them, 
however, they managed to capture alarge 
Guineaman belonging to the French, and 
Teach became her commander. *»2 
mounted no less than forty guns on .e:, 
and renamed her the Queen Anne's 
Revenge. 

“The Queen Anne's Revenge, near St. 


Vincent, came up with and captured a 
big ship called the Great Allan, which 
was plundered, Blackbeard coolly putting 
the captain and crew om shore on an 
island, and making a very pretty bonfire 
of their vessel. 

“To show what wild courage these 
Pirates possessed, I may state that not 
long after this he fell in with the man-o’- 
war ship Scarboro’, and challenged her to 
mortal combat. After three hours’ ham- 
mer-and-tongs fighting, the Scarboro’, 
finding she was likely to be worsted in 
battle, proposed a race, and this she won 
in a canter and took refuge in Barbadoes. 

“Teach now sailed for the Spanish 
Main, and soon he fell in with a pirate 
called Stede Bonnet, in a sloop of ten guns, 
also called the Ievenge. 

“Bonnet was no sailor, only a muff of a 
fellow, whom Teach immediately deposed, 
taking him on board the Queen Anne, and 
placing a man of the name of Richards in 
command of the sloop. 

“ Along the shores of America and off 
Jamaica, Teach and Richards soon after- 
wards captured quite a small fleet of 
merchantmen of all sorts. And now, 
being very much in want of medicine, 
Teach did not sce any reason why he 
should not have it. So he Jay off Charles- 
ton—which was thus practically for a time 
under the dominion of these demons of 
tie sea—and sent Richards with one of 
the prisoners to demand a chest of medi- 
cines. 

“If it were not sent, the arch-pirate 
threatened to send the governor the heads 
of all the prisoners he had captured, and 
also to burn every ship. It was a Mr. 
Marks--a prisoner—who took the mes- 
saze; and while ho was absent Richards 
and his savage men, much to the indigna- 
tion of the populace, went swaggering 
eround the town as if the wholo place 
belonged to them, which virtually it did. 

“However, Blackbeard received his 
‘present.’ He got his medicine-chest. 
After this he felt very indulgent, and at 
onco liberated all the prisoners, and the 
ships aswell. He did not forget, however, 
to take therefrom all the gold and silver 
they contained. But that isa mere detail. 

“With his fleet of four ships he now 
sailed away to North Carolina. 

“To show his consummate villainy, it 
may be mentioned that the King of Eng- 
land and of America—for it was before 
the days of indepen:lence-- had issued a 
proclamation offering free pardon to the 
pirates if they wou 1 lay down their arms 
and trust to his clemency. Teach took 
advantage of this. He ran two of his 
ships on shore, marooned most of his 
men, leaving them to perish on an island 
where hardly a blade of grass grew, and 
sailed away in a sloop with his chief con- 
federates and all the gold. 

“He was pardoned by the governor. 

“But we soon find him at sea once 
more —ssiling, too, under the black flag. 

“The Governor of North Carolina was 
somehow in league with Blackbeard, for 
after the pirate had caught and robbed 
three English ships and two French, he 
returned and shared his booty with this 
double-dealing governor, which was very 
mindful of him, to say the least. 

“ He had brought one of the French 
ships into the river with him, and made 
affidavit that he had found her at sea 
without a soul on board her. This was so 
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far true, because he had, before going on 
board, had all her crew removed. Only 
he was now afraid that her villainy might 
be discovered, and so, under pretence that 
she was leaky and unfit for further 
service, he had this vessel burned, and her 
hull of course sank to rise no more. 

“It would appear that for many months 
Teach or Blackbeard went in for enjoy- 
ing himself thoroughly in the river in his 
own wild way. He pillaged sloops and 
craft of different kinds, and their owners 
could obtain no redress from the Gover- 
nor of North Carolina ; so they sent a secret 
message to the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Virginia, soliciting aid in their sore 
distress. 

“Meanwhile Teach was doing as he 
pleased. He and his villains held many a 
terrible orgie on shore. 

“ Now, two men-of- war were lying in the 
James River, and by orders of the Governor 
of Virginia these fitted out two sloops, to 
be propelled by either sails or oars, sloops 
of very light draught, and manned by a 
well-armed picked crew. 

“At the sane time a reward of five 
hundred dollars was offered for Black- 
beard, dead or alive. 

“Teach was by this time at Ockracock 
Inlet, and Captain Maynard, who com- 
manded tho sloops, reached the mouth of 
this inlet in the last week of November, 
1718. But the double-dealing Governor 
of North Carolina, thinking it would be a 
bal thing for him if Blackbeard was taken, 
sent the pirate warning. 

* Blackbeard had Jess than thirty men 
on board, bit as soon as he saw the 
sloops, which hove in sight about sunset 
one lovely evening, he prepared for 
battle; then spent the night in a wild 
revel. 

“The place where the sloops ley was 
very shallow, so thero was no chance nor 
any occasion to begin the fight that night, 
Blackbeard being well hemmed in. 

“The battle that took place next day was 
dramat’> in every way. We do seldom 
hear of such conflicts nowadays, we 
never see them depicted except in old 
pictures, or on the bills of third-rate 
theatres in provincial towns. But this 
naval engagement was very real, and just 
as dreadful as real. 

“ Let me try to describe it, then,” said 
Stefano.—* Thank you, Ribbons.” 

Poor Ribbons was nothing if not mind- 
ful of his duties as nanager-in-chief of the 
ice-chest. Thinking he observed a little 
huskiness in. the good professor's voice, he 
had hastened below, and just at this 
moment shyly approached with a huge 
mugful of iced sherbet of his own inven- 
tion. 

Stefano drained it to the dregs, said 
“Thank you" once more, then cleared 
his throat and procoeded : 

“The morning broke 
the mist rolling slowly o: 


ey and hazy, 
the land and 


water. 
“ Blackbeard’s steward awoke the 
villain. He sat up rubbing his eyes, 


wondering for a short time where he was. 
Then the truth flast ed over his mind, and 
he sprang from his couch. 

“* Breakfast!’ he shouted in answer to 
a query from the steward. ‘No; bring me 
brandy. A flagon!’ 

“He drank it raw and hot, like the 
beast he was. Nay, but I wrong the 
beasts. No beast is so bad as a godless man. 
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“*Put the rest on deck, steward,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘that I may drink confusion 
to the foe.’ 

“He then went on deck himself, and, 
seeing the sloops standing in towards him, 
he quickly issued his orders. 

“The guns were already loaded, but the 
cable was now cut and sails were set, the 
awful pirate determining to make a 
running fight of it. 

“ Luck, however, appeared to be against 
Blackbeard from the first, for in a very 
short time his vessel ran aground. 

“ Maynard, the king’s lieutenant, had 
hoisted the royal colours, and now made 
straight for Teach’s ship. The water, how- 
cyer, was too shoal to permit of his getting 
near enough until he threw all his ballast 
overboard. 

“He got near enough now—too near, in 
fact. 

“Who are you, villains?’ shouted 
Blackbeard, with many terrible impreca- 
tions. 

“*Look at my colours and see for 
yourself, Mr. Pirate,’ cried Captain May- 
nard. 

“*Send your boat on board, that I may 
know who you are.’ 

“*Not I,’ retaliated Maynard. ‘Ili 
come myself, Mr. ‘cach ; so prepare for 
the worst.’ 

“It was then that this wild and reckless 
man raised the tlegon of brandy to his 
lips, and drank confusion to his enemy, 
exclaiming as he did so— 

“*T will neither give nor take quarter.’ 

“*None shall be given or asked,’ cried 
Maynard. 

“As the sloop was rowed onwards to the 
pirate vessel, a terrible broadside was fired, 
and twenty of the man-o’-war’s men 
dropped dead or wounded. 

“Tho other sloop was too far astern to 
offer assistance. But Maynard ordered 
the rest of his men below for safety, he 
himself, however, sticking to the helm. 

“The pirate’s vessel falls off, and lics 
almost helpless broadside on to the shore. 

“Tt is evident now that this must be a 
duel to the death. 

“Blackbeard has manufactured a kind 
of hand-grenade made from bottles, filled 
with gunpowder, slugs, nails, ete. ‘The 
fuses attached to these being lit, they are 
thrown on board the still advancing sloop, 
but her men being below, very little injury 
is done. 

“And now the sloop rasps against the 
pirate's sides. 

“« Away boarders!’ shouts Blackbeard. 
‘Cut them down toa man! No quarter! 
Hurrah !’ 

“ Next moment the terrible pirate, sword 
in hand, and followed by fourtcen men, is 
on board the sloop. 

“What a fearful mélée it is! 

“How the swords clash! 

“ How the pistols ring out in the now 
clear morning air! 

“What shouts! What yells, and awful 
cries! 

“The scupper-holes run blood. 
water round the sloop is red. 

“ But see! Blackbeard has singled Cap- 
tain Maynard out, and springs upon him 
“*Like mountain cat that guards its young.’ 

“Their pistols are fired at the same 
moment, and the pirate is slightly wounded ; 


then sword-blade meets sword-blade. No 
stege fighting, this! It is all dreadful. 
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deadly earnest. And now, lo! Maynard’s 
sword is broken short off, and that of 
Blackbeard is just raised to cut him down, 
when from one of the man-o'-war’s men 
he receives a gash in the neck. 

“Blackboard turns and strikes the 
shooter down, receiving at the same time 
the contents of anotner of Maynard's 
pistols. 

“ After this the pirate becomes partly 
confused. He lays around him on every 
side. He fights like a fury—like a wild 
beast. 

“ But—he falls dead at last, shot through 
the heart. 

“ Kight more of the pirate crew lay dead 
or dying on the sloop's deck, and the rest 
jumped overboard, crying aloud for quarter. 

“Their lives were spared, but—they 
were afterwards hanged. 


“ There is no doubt about it, men,” said 
Stefano, as he drew his narrative toa close, 
“Teach, alias Blackbeard, was one of the 
most unscrupulous and terrible pirates that 
ever sailed the seas. He was a man it 
inakes us almost tremble to read of-- for I 
have not told you one tithe of his misdeeds, 
nor of his revolting cruelties. He was a 
man, too, wholly given over to evil. 

“ And now good-nightinen all; let usever 
pray we may be kept from sin. For alas! 
though tho beginnings of evil seem trifling 
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to most of us, if we once step upon the 
downward road, there is no saying whither 
it may lead us.” 


To-night there had been no more 
earnest listener to the story of Black- 
beard than Fonzo. 

All the time that Stefano was talking 
he was leaning eagerly, hungrily forward. 
This might be because his knowledge of 
English was but imperfect ; but once or 
twice Sidney could not help looking with 
some apprehension towards him ; there 
was a strange light in the man’s eyes, and 
a pleased but evil smile round his lips. 

Sidney remembered that look and smile 
long after, when events took place that 
I have to chronicle in future chapters. 

The sea was remarkably phosphorescent 
to-night, the southern cross remarkably 
bright. 

But about twelve o'clock, or a little past, 
as Duncan Ross and Sidney stood amid- 
ships, talking of old times and dear old 
Glen Tul, an unusually bright flash of 
lightning flitted across the northern sky, 
and by its light both could see that the 
bank of clouds had risen more towards 
the zenith. 

At the same time the muttering of very 
distant thunder was heard, like the 
growling of a lion far away in the depths 
of an African forest or jungle. 


“ T say, Sidney,” said Duncan, “ are we 
going to have a storm?” 

“It does seem like it,” replied Sidney ; 
“anyhow, I shall prepare for it.” 

Next minute the order was given: 
“ Hands shorten sail!” 

The bustle and stir on deck, the loud 
issuing of commands, and the hurry and 
scurry of busy fect brought Bobstay him- 
self from the saloon. 

As he came up the companion, a dazzling 
flash of lightning revealed his portly form, 
and ten seconds after a peal of thunder 
reverberated from the sky that sounded 
like the crashing of timbers and the utter 
demolition of the whole ship. 

Then came the rain. 

Then the wind. The sea rose with it, 
and soon the brave Boreas was scudding 
before as terrible a storm as ever blew 
across the tropic of Capricorn. 

Bobstay was standing beside Sidney. 

Both were clinging to the mizzen 
rigging. But the captain managed to 
imake his voice heard even high above the 
roaring of the wind and the pelting of 
the pitiless rain. 

“Thank you, boy ; had you not taken in 
sail, the sticks would have been blown out 
of the old Boreas.” 

Sidney was happy. Very wet, but very 
happy. 

(To be continued.) 
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R. Howker was naturally a shy man 
with strangers; but he was not 
above the enjoyment of a good cigar, as 
Colonel Kirby made a point of discover- 
ing when he entered his quarters; and in 
a few minutes the furnes of Havannahs 
had created an atmosphere in which the 
two men found no difticulty in speaking 
freely to cach other. 

“T have sought your acquaintance, Mr. 
Howker,” said the Colonel, * because I 
have a motive in interesting you especi- 
ally in my boy ; and, not least of all, be- 
cause I wished to thank you very much 
for your kindness to him when he was 
here before.” 

“Roally,” said Mr. Howkcr, smiling, 
“T'm afraid you mustn't credit me with so 
touch as that. [in afraid I can hardly 
have spoken to him more than once or 
twice. He would have been in my form 
if he had stayed; but beyond that, I can 
hardly think that I had much to do with 
him.” 

“Yes, you did speak kindly to him, 
once atany rate,” said the Colonel; “ and 
that once he has not forgotten. Do you 
remember passing him alone one day, and 
asking him what he was reading, and if 
he liked books of travels and adventures ? 
You told him to come and borrow one 
from you. He never did so; but he 
never forgot it, and has waited outside 
your room door, trying to make up his 
mind to knock, for many minutes to- 
gether.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


“Dear me, dear me!" said Mr. How- 
ker.“ How stupid of me to forget.” 

“I daresay you'd be surprised to know 
how warmly he speaks of you,” said the 
Colonel. “Mr. Howker and Baythorpe 
and Mrs. Gib he frequently mentions. 
We don't know how children get their 
impressions, but they are often very deep, 
as in this case. You'd be surprised how 
completely different a boy he appears to 
be since he left. He's bright and candid, 
and I may say, on the whole, happy. 
One great trouble, that I myself have 
encouraged him to feel in some measure, 
is that he is under the disgrace of having 
been expelled from a good school. He 
daily speaks with regret of the school, 
and wishes he might be placed here again ; 
and I have been continually in correspon- 
dence with the Headmaster to beg him to 
allow the boy to have another chance. 
But the Doctor is quite right: he says it 
is a principle that can never be departed 
from—a boy once dismissed can never be 
fully reinstated unless it can be clearly 
proved that the charge is false. Indeed 
Lhave greatly to thank him for the con- 
cession he has made." 

“ But you can't prove the charge false ?” 
said Mr. Howker. 

“No, Mr. Howker; and yet I am so 
strangely convinced that what he now says 
is true that I would stake my whole repu- 
tation onit. He avers that he was forced 
into the confession of a thing he had not 
done, for fear of punishment by his 


schoolfellows, which made him reckless. 
You know the whole story of the charge. 
Mr. Howker ?” 

“The cygnet's head?” 

“Exactly. He admitted having cut off 
a cygnet's head. Only the other day I 
discovered that he didn't know what a 
eygnet was, even. He thought—you'll 
hardly believe it—that a cygnet was a 
kind of young deer—ha! ha!” 

“That looks like innocence,” said Mr. 
Howker. 

“Or consummate deccitfulness, ch?" 
said the Colonel. “However, I can't 
bring this in as proof, although I have 
duly impressed your chief with it, and, a< 

I say, he has made a great concession. 1 
am going to take a small cottage to live in 
in the village next term. I am furnish- 
ing it now, and shall come in during your 
holidays. Roland is to live with me. 
and I am to be allowed to send him 
here as a day boy—an arrangement which 
will satisfy all parties, and will mean 
a new possibility of doing something with 
his life for my boy.” 

“T'm very glad,” 
ker. 

“Thank you. And now, my dear neigh- 
bour—for wé shall be neighbours soon—-I 
want you to be so good as to keep an eye 
on my little fellow. It will be a difficult 
thing for him to begin all ever again, but 
he is plucky enough to wish to face it: 
and he will be in your form, I hope—I’ve 
kept his work going with a very good tutor 


said Mr. How- 


since he left—and you may be able to give 
him a helping hand.” 

“Tl do what I can, certainly,” said 
Mr. Howker. “ But you know a master’s 
special protection is seldom a good thing 
for a boy. If only you could enlist the 
services of one or two of the better boys, 
it would be worth a dozen masters’ assist- 
ance in such a case.” 
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“ Quite true,” said the Colonel, “and I 
have a great desire to talk with Bay- 
thorpe about it. Roland frequently 
mentions Baythorpe as having been kind 
to him. Is Baythorpe a boy of good 
influence ?” 

“Excellent,” said Mr. 
cidedly. “A sterling boy.” 

“I thought as much,” said the Colonel. 

(To be continued.) 
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“T spoke to him at the railway-station on 
the day Roland came away.” 

“Should you like to see him now:?” 
said Mr. Howker. 

“T should,” said the Colonel. 

So Mr. Howker disappeared, and sent 
Baythorpe up to speak to the Colonel. 
They were some time together, and the 
Colonel went away looking happy. 
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RE was nota great deal of him—about 

five foot three in his socks, and perhaps 
seven stone on the scales; but he had a 
heart big enough for a giant. 

I do not quite remember where we met 
him first—which does not signify, as I shall 
never forget where last I saw him, poor 
fellow! 

What age was he? I don't know—I can't 
say, I’m sure, for I was not in the habit of 
taking note of people’s ages then; he may 
have been sixteen, or sixty, or anything 
between, which is allowing a tolerably wide 
margin for mistakes, you'll say—but I have 
an idea that he was about thirty; at least, 
so I gathered from various things he told 
me of himself at different times. 

He was a Briton decidedly, but I am sure 
I can't tell from what part of the empire he 
hailed. Jem used to say he was a Scotsman, 
others thought he came from Ireland ; but for 
my part, if I had formed any opinion at all 
upon the subject, it was that he was a 
Cockney ; so that really, after all, he may 
have been a Scot, or an Irishman, or a 
mixture of both—for Londoners are of all 
sorts and sizes, as everybody knows. 

Peculiar? Rather; he was about the 
most peculiar chap I ever came across, and 
you would have said so, too, if you had seen 
him square up to Larry Doolan, who was six 
foot high and weighed fourteen stone, or 
thereabouts. 

Why? Because Larry had wantonly 
kicked a poor miserable little Chinaman, who 
was not even looking at him, but was quietly 
trotting along the road with his heavily 
laden bamboo pole swinging over his 
shcalder. 

“‘ You big coward, you!” cried little Mages 
to the Irish giant, as Larry was called on the 
Creek—“ how dare you!” pointing to the 
poor Chinaman, who was sitting in a ludi- 
crous attitude on the ground, hugging his 
injured limb and crooning, “Yah sing ah 
loo” (the last syllable indefinitely prolonged) ; 
“ you've broken the man’s leg, come on——’ 

But Larry would not fight. “Shure I 
didn’t mane to hit him so haard,” he ob- 
served apologetically—‘ indade an’ I didn’t 
now, Misther Maggs. There, ye crater,” 
turning to the Chinese, and presenting that 
injured foreigner with a handful of silver. 
it up wid ye out o’ that, an’ go ‘long wid 


ye. 
We all laughed, and the poor son of the 
Flowery Land joined heartily in the merri- 
ment, as be ducked his head and exclaimed, 
ores and over again, “ Vely good man,” to 
Larry, who was quite ashamed of what he 
had thoughtlessly done. 
What has all that got to do with Maggs? 
Oh, a lot, I can tell you, if you take it as 
a sample of the little man’s ways ; for he 
was the champion of the distressed, whether 
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man or beast, on the Creck and for miles 
round. 

Everyone knew Maggs. If a horse was lost 
in the bush, the disconsolate owner would 
betake him to Mays to requisition his 
services in looking for it—and he had a 
wonderful knack of tracing a runaway. 

Was a dog injured by a falling tree, or by 
staking itself when running after a wallaby 
in the scrub, Magus was the man who 
bound up the wound and attended to the 
sufferer. 

When Billy Burion’s cow broke her leg. it 
was Mages who sat up night and day with 
the poor creature to feed her and keep off the 
flies, until she was well again; and you may 
be sure if anybody was ill, man, woman, or 
child, on the Creek, Mages was the first to 
be sent for to help to nurse the invalid. 

I never heard of little Mayys being angry 
but once. and really I think the occasion 
justified his wrath, for it was about as 
deplorable a piece of bungling on the part of 
the so-called surgeon as ever I have come 
across in my life. But I had better tell you 
the story, or you may think it was something 
more than it actually was, although that was 
bad enough. 

Job—no matter abont his other name— 
Job had got a contract for fencing in a 
portion of the railway in the Black Forest, 
and was working with a partner, one Pat 
Casey, expecting to make a very yood thing 
out of it, when his adze slipped one day as 
he was pointing a rail, and he came very near 
cutting his right foot off. 

Mages was boarding with the S——., I 
mean with Job and his wife, and was getting 
his dinner at their place one day, when one 
of the children ran in laughing and called 
out, “Oh, mummy, there’s Mr. Casey giving 
dad a ride in the wheelbarrow !'”” 

Poor Mrs. Job was just in the act of dish- 
ing up the pudding, but when she heard the 
child she let it fall in the ashes, and rushed 
out with a suppressed scream to see what 
was the matter. 

“It’s all right, mother!’ exclaimed the 
poor fellow cheerfully, as his partner helped 
him into the tent—“ only a scratch.” 

But wes it? Not at all; a great gaping 
wound, fully three inches in width, and reach- 
ing down to the bone. It did not bleed much— 
scarcely ai all in fact; and Maggs at cnce 
volunteered to run for the surgeon who was 
attached to the works. Casey, however, said, 
“ No need; I shouted to him across the cut- 
ting, as we come along, an’ he'll be here 
directly, he said.” 

They waited and waited, but the surgeon 
did not arrive; and Maggsremarked, referring 
to the wound, * That ought to be sewed up. 
T've seen Watson " (a medical man they knew 
in Melbourne) “ do it, and if you have any 
silk, Mrs. Job, I'll sew it,”’—and he would 
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have done it, and skilfully too, but Job pre- 
ferred to wait. 

At last the surgeon came; but instead of 
doing as Maggs suggested, he put some 
sticking-plaster over the cut, which presently 
gave way, of course, and it was eighteen 
weeks before the poor fellow was able to get 
to work again; whercas, had Maggs been 
allowed to have his way, the wound, formid- 
able as it was, would have been thoroughly 
healed in a fortnight or three weeks. 

Yes, Mages was angry, as I have heard, 
and as there is no doubt he had every right 
to be, with that bungling “doctor "’ ; though, 
probably, ‘t the truth was known, the fellow 
was only s, chemist’s assistant. 

But all that happened before Maggs and I 
were introduced to each other—I mean before 
we casually met at the diggings and became 
acquainted. 

I often used to wonder why the little man 
always walked about with his eyes fixed on 
the ground just in front of his feet—a trick of 
his that lost him many a glimpse of beauti- 
ful scenery as he travelled through the bush ; 
and it was some time before 1 found out, 
for I did not like to ask him. 

Now what do you suppose his reason was? 
Give it up! Well, to avoid treading on any- 
thing that was alive, and inadvertently taking 
away its life, whether ant, beetle, or what 
not. 

Exactly so; that was why he was called 
“Merciful”; but although they nicknamed 
him, the fellows could not help respecting 
him. Poor Maggs! 

One day I saw him sinking a little shaft in 
some old ground where he was fossicking ; 
and observing the gingerly way in which he 
was using his pick and shovel, 1 said, 
“Hullo, Maggsy, are you afraid of hurting 
something?” 

“Yes,” he replied quite seriously; “I 
didn’t know till just now that there were 
any worms in th‘s ground, and I came very 
near cutting one poor thing in half.” 

I may observe here that there is a remark- 
able scarcity of earthworms in Australia, 
and I can only recollect. once meeting with 
one—it was at German Gully, Fryer’s Creek, 
where it gave me quite a turn when 1 saw it, 
for, like Maggs, I was not expecting any- 
thing of the ap but I do not like them, 
while he had a warm affection for the nasty 
crawling things, as he had for everything 
else that was alive. 

I might relate any number almost of 
instances of his kindly actions; but not to 
take up further time and space, will hasten 
on to the sad climax, which happened at 
Fryer's Creek, not very long after the worm’s 
narrow escape. 

The name of the place where the accident 
occurred has slipped from my memory, but 
it was a Flat not far from German @ully, and 
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was, I think, an expansion of it; but al- 
though I have a good general impression on 
my mind of the scene of the catastiophe, I 
cannot localise it exactly. 

I remember distinctly, however, that the 
ground had been much worked, and was 
then abandoned except by a few Chinese, 
who still found it worth their while to grope 
about in it; and among the number was one 
middle-aged Celestial and his two sons, strong 
lads of seventeen or eighteen, or there- 
abouts—for it is somewhat difficult to deter- 
tine the age of a Chinaman from his 
personal appearance. 

We were not fond of our Chinese fellow- 
miners, I candidly admit; but such an acci- 
dent as that in question roused all the better 
feclings of our common humanity, and we 
rushed to the assistance of poor Tau Kai, 
whose grief and despair were terrible to 
witness. 

The boys had been sinking a paddock — 
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that is, a square hole, some eight or nine feet 
across—and had almost reached the“ bottom,” 
as we used to call the stratum of clay-slute 
on which the auriferous gravel rested, when, 
unfortunately, they tapped some old work- 
ings that were full of thick slimy mud, and 
in a moment the whole side of the paddock, 
which was eight or nine feet deep, fell in 
upon them, and the poor boys were buried in 
the slime. 

The shrieks of the father, who was utterly 
powerless to assist his sons, quickly brought 
a number of men to the scene of the disaster, 
and among the first to arrive was Maggs, 
who was fossicking oa his own account at no 
great distance, 

“ Poor fellows!” “Poor old chap!” These 
and similar exclamations testified to the 
sympathy of the crowd; but Maggs was the 
only practical man in it, for without a word 
he seized a tub in which the old Chinaman 
had been washing some “ stuff,” tilted it up 


to empty it, and then, throwing it down 
into the pit, jumped into it, in the hope 
of being able to do something for the 
joys. 

“Good old Maggs!” ‘Go it, Mercifal! ” 
were some of the expressions of encourage- 
ment that greeted the little man’s efforts ; 
while the bereaved father (not one of whose 
countrymen had gone near him) stood with 
clasped hands raised above his head, his 
grief, or rather the outward manifestation 
of it, paralysed for the moment by reviving 
hope, cr, at least, expectancy. 

Just then a hand was thrust above the 
slush and Maggs grasped it; but at the same 
instant his tub turned over and he dis- 
appeared in the slime. 

Poor Maggs! It was some time before the 
bodies were recovered. And to think that we 
did not even know his right name, so that 
some one might have communicated with his 
friends ! 


oy 
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‘HE Chaplain was quite the oldest master 
on the staff of the school. None of the 
boys knew how long he had been there. He 
had always taken the same form—the Lower 
Fourth—and if some of the younger masters, 
on first joining, were inclined to think that 
he could nct be sufficiently up-to-date in his 
teaching, the master of the Upper Fourth 
was always found to speak warmly in his 
praise, as knowing how well prepared were 
the boys who came up to him from the form 
below. 

But it was as Chaplain that he was best 
known tothe school. He was responsible for 
the services in Chapel. Those masters who 
were clergymen all preached in their turn, but 
the Chaplain had to tell them when their turns 
would come, and what part they were to take 
in the services. One Sunday morning, when 
the time for the sermon came, no one moved 
to go up to the pulpit. There was a pause, 
and in silence the headmaster looked at the 
Chaplain, and the Chaplain looked at him. 
It was the headmaster’s turn really, but 
whether he had forgotten the circumstance, or 
whether the Chaplain had forgotten to tell 
him, no one knew. Anyhow the silence was 
getting embarrassing, when the Chaplain 
moved out of his place, stepped up to the 
pulpit, and, not being able to remember 
where his text was to be found, gave it out 
without any reference, and preached a sur- 
prisingly good sermon. 

The Chaplain was generally liked by the 
boys, and though, of course, the Lower 
School had not experienced his ready 
willingness to help them to a manly Chris- 
tian life as uch as many of the older boys 
had, yet, when he took prep. one Saturday, 
they were all glad to sce him, and plenty of 
voices were heard appealing for a story when 

» hooks had been put away. 


THE CHAPLAIN'S STORY. 


By rae Rev. R. V. Farruruu, Davigs, M.A, 


Author of “ The English- Verse Prize at St. Salomd's,” ete. 


“A story!” said the Chaplain. ‘No, I 
don’t think Iknow any story. I feel inclined 
to say with Canning’s needy knife-grinder, 
‘ Story! Why, bless you, I have none to tell, 
sir.” You surely might be contented with Mr. 
Brenchley’s stories.” 

“ But several of the other masters have 
told us stories, sir.” 

“Oh, I daresay they have. 
afraid I don’t know any.” 

This did not sound promising. 

“ Please,‘sir, where were you at school 
yourself?” said Finch, who as a choir-boy 
was brought into contact with the Chaplain 
a good deal. 

“T was at a school which is a good many 
years, in fact hundreds of years, older than 
this—one of the most famous schools in Eng- 
land. I was only twelve years old when I 
went there. I and the other new boys had 
to go up, when we arrived, to the wardin to 
be admitted. We knelt before him, one by 
one, and he put his hand upon our heads 
and repeated a Latin form of words, after 
which the kind old man told us to be good 
boys, and dismissed us to spend our first 
night in ‘chambers.’ Imagine a long room, 
the shape of which it was difficult to make 
out, for it was full of odd corners formed by 
old wooden screens; five or ten beds, some 
arranged side by side, but others occupying 
various odd positions in comfortable corners, 
each bed having over it a wooden canopy, 
with sides and tep of old worn oak; beside 
each bed a bureau, with cupboard above and 
drawers beneath ; under the narrow windows 
a couple of marble basins, with water-taps 
over them; two or three small but very 
solid wooden tables near the fireplace. 
Imagine this, and you will have some idea of 
one of the seven chambers which opened into 
the old court, paved with rough cobble-stones, 


But I am 


on which the lofty windows of Chapel and 
Hall looked down. 

“Perhaps you would not imagine that such 
a sleeping-room could be very comfortable. 
But when the vast cavern of a fireplace was 
filled with the broad blaze of a half-faggot of 
wood, and a candle on each ‘toys,’ as the 
bureaus were called, as well as others on the 
prefects’ tables, shed a bright light around 
the old room, and lit up the marble slabs 
high up on the walls, on which the names of 
former occupants of the chamber were in- 
seribed—then I can assure you that you might 
search long before you would find a more 
comfortable room, either for working or for 
sleeping in ; for we did our evening prepara- 
tion in chambers, while we were locked out 
of them in the daytime. 

“ But before we could put ourselves between 
the sheets, which, by a curious survival from 
the days of long ago, were called ‘clean 
straw,’ we had to go across to evening 
prayers. These consisted of a few Collects, 
and were said in ante-Chapel. The scanty 
gas-lights in the porch scarcely served to 
show the beautiful monument raised by 
Salomians to the memory of their brethren 
who fell in the Crimean war, or to permit 
the curious eye to read the touching inscrip- 
tion in which the Warden had drawn a lesson 
from the story of their death, for the guidance 
and encouragement of each future genera- 
tion. 

“ Nor were the two or three candles in ante- 
Chapel enough to show the carving of the 
screens and panelling, rich and handsome 
in themselves, and old, though far less so 
than the stone-work of the walls and 
windows. Here and there the gas-lamps 
in the court might make visible a little of 
the rich colouring of the stained-glass in the 
windows, but Chapel was for the most part 


hidden in cavernous obscurity from the eye 
of the new-comer, till the morning light 
should show it in its venerable beauty, at early 
Chapel! next day. And so we went back to 
chambers and bed. 

“ For his first fortnight at St. Salomé’s a 
new boy was left to make acquaintance with 
his surroundings, so new and strange to 
him, though so venerable in themselves. 
He was expected to learn the names of the 
various parts of the buildings, old and new, 
and to become familiar with the peculiar 
words, some of them quaint and effective 
enough, with which the language of his 
schoolf :llows was liberally interlarded, and 
which of course conveyed no meaning to the 
world outside the walls. 

“ After the first fortnight fagging began. I 
know that you Lower-School boys grumble 
sometimes at having to run an occasional 
errand for the Sixth Form; but how would 
you like it if you were fagging the whole 
day long, except when you were in school? 
For that was the case in my time. It is 
probably very different now. To be sure, 
you were not supposed to be watching out at 
cricket, or at fives or rackets, for more than 
two hours in each day. But then on whole 
school-days that was exactly the time that 
we had to spend out of school. And in 
chambers, before morning Chapel, there 
were personal services to be rendered to 
the prefects, and, after school was over in 
the evening, there was the prefects’ supper 
to prepare; in fact, you might be called 
upon to do anything except the blacking of 
boots. And it is no bad thing. as a prepara- 
tion for knocking about the world in after- 
life, to be able to turn your hand to any- 
thing, from the making of excellent coffee 
to the concoction of very interior English or 
Latin verse. 

“No, I don’t think that the fagging, severe 
as it was, did us any harm in itself. There 
was this drawback certainly, in the case of 
some of the weaker boys, that the fagging, 
which was so continuous, and so certain to 
bring down prompt punishment if negli- 
gently performed, came to be regarded as 
the serious business of school life, and the 
school work was apt to be neglected, and the 
school hours to be regarded as times of re- 
laxation, and thus habits of idleness to be 
formed. 

“ And then the power of the prefects was 
absolute, as regarded the juniors. There 
were eighteen prefects, a large proportion of 
the seventy boys in the noble old College. 
There was supposed to be some difference 
between the authority vested in the first ten, 
and that which was wielded by their eight 
colleagues ; but whatever the difference may 
have been, it was practically imperceptible 
from the point of view of a fag. Just as two 
ranges of hills may appear to be of much the 
same height from a distance; if you climb 
to the exalted region you find that some are 
really higher than others. 

« But practically they could all do what they 
would with the fags. If Fitzhenry, for 
instance, being bidden to put a pint cup of 
milk into to-pan, proceeded to pour the 
milk into that receptacle, instead of stand- 
ing the pint cup with its contents in the 
foot-bath, as he would have done when he 
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had attained more experience, there was 
nothing to prevent the prefect who had given 
him the order from impressing upon his 
person the seriousness of the mistake which 
he had made, by applying vigorously a large 
stag’s horn, kept for such uses. 

“Nor was there anything to prevent 
Brasher, when his coffee was not brewed to 
his liking, from depositing his valet on a bed 
and giving him eighty or one hundred gentle 
blows with the back cf a hairbrush, a 
punishment not only depressing from its 
monotony, but exceedingly painful, after 
the first thirty or forty hits, carefully 
administered upon the same spot. 

“Or if Cranfield wished to amuse himself 
and his friends by arming them with 
knotted handkerchiefs, and other weapons, 
and causing certain juniors to run the 
gauntlet between them, it was not difficult to 
find victims against whom some offence 
could be alleged. For public opinion was 
against the infliction of punishment, how- 
ever ingenious, without some excuse. 

“You, who cannot be touched by the 
monitors without due and solemn considera- 
tion by the whole Upper Sixth, and then only 
for very serious offences, can hardly under- 
stand what it was to be subject to the 
caprice of any individual prefect. 

“Tneed hardly spy that there were those 
among the prefects who made good and 
noble use of the ‘vast powers which they 
possessed, and were regarded with a reverence 
none the less genuine because it was silent. 

“Several of the institutions which had come 
down from time immemorial were altered or 
abolished in my time. One was that of 
going ‘on hills,’ which was managed on 
this wise: On two or three afternoons in the 
week the whole school, except some of the 
prefects who were not obliged to go, were 
formed in ranks, three abreast, and marched 
out toa picturesque hill about a mile from 
college, under the control of one of the senior 
prefects, armed of course with the inevitable 
ash stick, wherewith to chastise any who 
broke rank, or otherwise misbehaved them- 
selves. Arrived at the foot of the hill in 
question, any prefects who might be there 
disported themselves as they pleased, while 
all the rest had to mount the hill and amuse 
themselves there as best they might, for an 
hour or 80, until the cry of ‘Domum’ 
warned them to assemble, in readiness to 
tush down the hill and join the prefects 
beside the sluggish river, for the procession 
back to college. Occasionally the monotony 
of the promenade would be diversified by 
the appearance of a master, who would 
cause the roll to be called, and any who 
failed to answer their names would make 
acquaintance with the prefect’s ground-ash 
stick, afterwards, for the high crime and 
misdemeanor of shirking hills. 

“ One day the Doctor himself appeared on 
hills, a most unusual occurrence. What 
was more, he climbed up the steep ascent 
and stood in the trench, which was believed 
to have been excavated by Danish marauders, 
in the days of King Alfred or earlier, when 
they established themselves in their camp 
on the top of the hill, and harried the 
country around from thence. For centuries 


that trench had marked the boundary of the 
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temporary playground of English boys. 
Now even that use was to be taken from it, 
and trench and the hilltop which it enclosed 
were to be left to solitude, undisturbed save 
by the tread of the shepherd or his sheep, or 
by the foot of some new-comer to the school, 
wishful to see the ‘Domum Cross’ of which 
some old Salomian had told him, or to trace 
out the maze, cut in the turf, whose path 
each new-comer had been wont curiously to 
trace out. Save for these, the hill-top was 
to be left to solitude, till, long after, its 
silence should be profaned by the railway 
whistle from the line beneath. 

“ Little could the Doctor have foreseen this 
last degradation, when he assembled the 
school in trench. On either side they stood, 
wondering what this unusual gathering might 
portend. Beneath their feet was the turf, 
which nowhere grows so green and soft as on 
the long range of the South Downs; above 
their heads shone the warm afternoon sun ; in 
the valley beneath lay the old city with its 
grey towers and spires, sleepily basking in the 
hazy light; while on the horizon stood out 
the little wood where Cromwell’s gurs had 
once been planted to threaten destruction to 
the Royalist town. 

“ But to the two hundred boys assembled in 
trench, that afternoon, the revolution which 
was to take place in their half-holiday 
amusements was of far greater moment than 
the historical recollections of the neighbour- 
hood ; about which many of them knew or 
cared as little as did the sailor off Weymouth, 
who, when asked about the conspicuous 
figure cut in the chalk downs near that town, 
replied, ‘That, sir, is a memorial of the 
Battle of Waterloo; Julius Cesar made it, in 
Oliver Cromwell’s time.’ 

“ And few among them looked with an eye 
of loving appreciation upon the calm beauty 
of the scene around them. Had they not 
seen it often before, and with eyes not yet 
educated to enjoy the marvellous play of 
light and shade which renders the South 
Downs a perpetual delight to those who 
can enjoy their sober colouring ? 

“ For the Doctor had an attentive audience 
when, in his clear penetrating tones, he told 
how the school authorities had made up 
their minds that we were no longer to be 
confined to the narrow limits of the hilltop. 
True, we were still to walk out in procession 
to the foot of the hill, by the old bridge, but, 
once arrived there, we might range the 
country, within certain wide limits, where we 
would. 

“So we cheered the Doctor, and ran down 
the hill, and formed up, to walk back, hardly 
realising the true significance of the change 
thus announced. But from that day, there 
was a time when the youngest junior, if he 
were tired of the perpetual contact with his 
fellows which school life entails, could get 
quite away, for a short hour, from masters 
and fagging, and even his fellow juniors, 
and be alone with Nature and Nature’s God, 
and return refreshed, though he knew not 
why, to his arduous, but not unhappy, round 
of fagging and work. 

“Ah, boys, you have a great deal more 
trust placed in you than ever we had, 
Mind that you show yourselves worthy of it, 
that’s all.” 
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FOOTBALL UNDER GAELIC RULES. : 
By J. D. Noonan, Hibernian Athletic Club. = 


(With INustrations by M. FitzcERAp.) 


pans many readers, even of the 

“ B.O.P.,”” may be surprised to learn 
that there is played in Ireland, America, and 
latterly in England, a variety of football quite 
distinct in its character from the Rugby 
and Association games. 

In Ireland itself the latter games find ve y 
little favour, and are played only bya few GOAL LINE 84 YARDS 
clubs in Dublin, Belfast, and Cork. This 
explains why, in the International contests, 
the Irish representatives have, generally 
speaking, made a very poor display ; though, 
as au exception: it will be remembered that, 
in the Rugby International matches two 
years ago, the Irish team won a brilliant CENTRE © FORWARD. 
victory—a victory which it is to be regretted 
they did not repeat in the ensuing year. 

The writer would like to see the Gaelic 
variety of football become popular in Great 
Britain, and he looks forward to the time 2l uds LINE.---.------.-----.- 
when it may be possible to hold a Gaelic pieeetastase<sctcenn sn ely : Pas 


International match each year. 

The spread of Gaelic football is due to the INSIDE O LEFT WING. INSIDE RIGHT WING. 
founding, ten or eleven years ge of the 3 
Gaelic Athletic Association, which has for 
its object “the preservation and cultivation OUT; IDE OUTSIDE 
of Irish national games and pastimes.” 
The want of such a body had been long felt, 
and it soon justified its existence by its LEFT WING - 50 uds LINE RIGHT WING. 
careful regulation of “hurling,” football, batch orig tbat Sota hed a ordalecbe) 4 
and other Irish games, and by the large 
number of athletic clubs founded under its 
auspices in every part of the country. In 
Ireland alone the clubs affiliated to the 
Gaelic Athletic Association at the present time 
number about 1,300, with an average of 100 
members each. During the last year several 
of these clubs have been formed in London 
among the young Irishmen resident in the me- 
tropolis, most of them, we believe, connected 
with the Civil Service. This is as it should be ; 
and as we have some experience of the good 
work of Irishmen in the field of athletics, we 
wish every success to this new development. 

Our Gaelic friends claim for their variety 


LEFT CENTRE RIGHT 
O O O 
s cl their HALF-BACK. HALF-BACK . HALF-BACK. 
of football a superiority over its rivals— 
Rugby and Association. Certainly, if foot- 


ball be intended as an exercise for the body, etm cmnes ceenssee ..50 yds LINE... 
as played under Gaelic rules it is perfectly 
edapied to that end. In Association football 
the hands are very little used, their place 

being taken by the head. This is certainly LEFT CENTRE 
a defect from a physical point of view, and 
it is the greatest merit of Gaelic football that a a 

in playing it the muscles of the arms and FULL BACK. FULL BACK. 
legs are equally developed. The use of the 
hands, too, in Gaelic tends to lessen the --2i yds UNE --- 
danger of the game, as there is no necessity 
for high kicking, one of the principal causes 
of accident. Indeed, we may say that there 


are, comparatively speaking, few accidents 
in playing Gaelic football. LEFT CE POINT. RIGHT © POINT. 
Our readers will find given herewith a 
plan of the football ground, and of the team 
as placed under Gaelic rules. The number 
of plagara in a full team is seventeen. The GOALO KEEPER . 
length of the ground may vary from 140 to 
180. yards, the breadth from 84 to 120. 
Lines, marked by flags, are drawn at 
distances of 21 yards and 50 yards from each 
goal-line, and a ‘‘half-way’ line, marked in 
the same way, is drawn midway between the 
goal-lines. In addition, a seven-yards square 
is marked in front of each goal. The ball 
used may be from 27 to 29 inches in circum- 
ference, and in weight from 13 to 15 ounces 
at the commencement of the game. A 
referee, four umpires, and two linesmen are 
appointed in all regular matches. It is not are stationed at each end of the ground, one decide when the ball has crossed the goal- 
necessary to speak of the duties of the outside each point-post. Their sole duty line. 
referee and linesmen. Two goal umpires is to watch for goals and points, and to The game is started by the referee throw- 
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Stoe cine [40 os. 
Sipe LINE 140 Yos. 


ing up the ball, the players, with the excep- 
tion of the two goal-keepers, standing in two 
ranks opposite each other, at the “ half-way ”” 
line. At half-time the game is re-started in 
the same way. It is not allowable to push, 
trip, kick, catch, or hold any other player, 
or in fact touch him in any way except by 
“shouldering” him from the ball. The 
game rule, too, makes it illegal for an 
player to “shoulder” another from behin 
‘We may remark in passing that we consider 
this rule an excellent one, and we can say 
from experience that it is rigidly enforced. 
The time of play is an hour, which may 
be extended by the referee under certain 
circumstances. The penalty for any breach 
of rule is a “free kick.” The place from 
which a free kick is to be given is indicated 
by the referee, and in any such kick the 
opposite side must not approach nearer than 
fourteen yards to the player before the kick 
is given. When the ball is driven across the 
side line by any player, it must be thrown 
back into play by one of the opposing party, 
but no goal can be scored from such a throw 


A Free Kick. 


unless the ball be touched by another player 
after being thrown in. When the ball is 
driven across the goal-line by the opposite 
side, no further play is allowed until it is 
kicked out from the seven-yards square by 
one of the defending team. In case the ball 
should be played over the goal-line from out- 
side the point-posts by a player whose goal- 
line it is, the opposite side are entitled toa 
free kick from the fifty-yards line. 


Hands ». Feet. 


To score a goal, the ball must be driven 
between the goal-posts under the cross-bar. 
A point is scored when the ball is driven 
over the cross-bar, or between the point-posts. 
Five points are equivalent to a goal. 

As we have already said, the hands and 
arms are actively employed in Gaelic football. 
The ball may be struck with the hand at any 
time. It may be caught when off the ground, 
but it must at once be kicked or struck with 
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A Point. 


Teccmaygtonkite TSS se 
Lifting the Ball. 


aw 
‘The 4-pace Limit.— Before '‘ Punting" the Ball. A Throw-in. 


the hand by the player, and not hopped, 
carried, or ‘own. When caught, the ball 
is dropped from the hands, and kicked either 
before it reaches the ground or immediately 
after touching it. The first is “ punting,” the 
second “ drop-kicking.”” We give an illus. 
tration of “ bouncing the ball,” but it is to 
be observed that this is not permissible to a 
player after catching the ball. It will be 
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noticed that ‘ bouncing ” is most effectively 
used by the wing players. Another effective 
mode of play is practised by dexterously 
lifting the ball off the ground with the foot, 
and then using the foot or fist. 

The principal club playing under Gaelic 
rules in London is the London Hibernian 
Athletic Club, whose headquarters are at 
Finchley. The club practises on Wednesdays 
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and Saturdays ; Gaelic football is played during 
the summer as well as in the winter months. 

The comparative novelty of the game may 
commend it to some of our readers to 
whom the roughness of the Rugby game and 
the stringent rules of the Association are not 
agreeable; but, beyond this, it is unques- 
tionably a game worthy of being tried by the 
most expert of football players. 


ELEPHANT-SHOOTING IN SOUTH INDIA. 


Have from time to time written about the 
elephants of South India in the pages of 
the “B.O.P.,” giving you an account of their 
habits in their wild state, and also a descrip- 
tion of the use to which the elephant is put in 
tiger-hunting. Someday I hope to give youan 
account of how wild elephants are sometimes 
captured, from an interesting narrative by 
one of my younger brothers who lives in the 
very heart of elephant-land, and has assisted 
in the operation; but to-day I wish to put on 
record some Travancore yatns dealing not 
with the capture, but with the shooting, of the 
great monarch of the forasts. There was a 
time when the Madras Government gave 
rewards for shooting elephants. Now the 
gigantic pachyderms are strictly preserved, 
and a license or “ permit,"’ as it is called, is 
difficult to obtain. But in the old days, with 
seventy rupees a head for each elephant, it 
was worth while to devote oneself to the sport. 
The rupee, too, in those days was better worth 
having than it isnow. Instead of fluctuating 
between thirteen and fourteen pence or there- 
abouts, it was actually above par, and fully 
8 shilling more in value than it is at pre- 
sent. 

The excitement of elephant-shooting is 
unequalled by any other sport. The elephant 
is the true king of beasts. His size, immense 
power, and his noble nature, whether wild or 
in saptivits. gives him a right to this position 
which no other animal can approach as a 
rival. The majestic appearance of the lion 
has, it is true, put him on the throne, and 
the usurper holds his place with little sign of 
being driven from it in the popular mind, 
but it really belongs to the elephant. Any 
sportsman who has had to do with both 
animals will concede this, and that the lion 
is in many respects a cowardly brute, utterly 
failing to live up to the nobility of his expres- 
sion. 

That which makes elephant-shooting the 
most exciting form of sport lies not in its 
being the true king of beasts, but rather in 
the fact that it is useless to fire at an elephant 
at a greater range than fifteen yards —indeed, 
most sportsmen prefer to get within ten yards. 
The difficulty of approaching to within 80 
short a distance of any wild animal is very 
great, especially if it is endowed with keen 
perception, as is the elephant. Then there is 
the danger. Each step forward brings the 
sportsman nearer an animal which can crush 
at once, and without effort, the life out of 
any human being under one of its ponderous 
feet. 

Great care and caution must be taken, and 
the advance must be noiseless. Not that the 
herd is behaving noiselessly. Bushes are 
being crushed aside, twigs and branches being 
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broken onevery side in the thick undergrowth 
where the herd is browsing. But all this 
does not serve to help the stalker. Let a 
twig snap beneath his foot and, although 
many elephants have been crushing down 
the bushes, there is at once a deathly silence. 
The elephant knows from the nature and 
direction of the sound that it has been caused 
by some animal not of its own species. This 
stillness, which is so sudden, must be ex- 
perienced to be understood, and may last for 
8 long time, and no matter how long the 
interval may be the sportsman must keep 
silence too. His very life depends on his 
ability to refrain from breaking it. It is not 
till confidence has been restored, and the 
herd has recommenced its feeding, that he can 
dare to resume his cautious advance. 

All this time it is the herd that is being 
stalked. It is not till he is close to it that he 
can discover which of the herd is fair game. 
To fire at a female would be an unpardonable 
offence. He must make sure that it is a 
tusker, and this is not easy to ascertain in 
the dense undergrowth. He may have to 
stand an hour or two before catching the 
gleam of an ivory tusk that marks for him 
the position of a beast that is fair quarry; 
then the work of the stalk begins in earnest, 
and effort must be concentrated on getting 
to a place not only close to the elephant, but 
from which the brain may be reached. A 
glance at the skull of an elephant in a 
museum shows that there are several cavities 
in it. Only one of these contains the brain ; 
the others are simply designed to lighten the 
great weight which solid bone would be—a 
weight so great that even an elephant could 
not support it. The hunter should be an 
anatomist. He must know in what part of 
the great head the brain is situated, and where 
his bullet must be directed in order to reach 
it from the several different angles at which 
a fatal shot may be fired. 

It is often the only possible course to get 
within the required distance and then await 
some motion on the part of the animal which 
gives a favourable opportunity. 

It is this long wait that furnishes one of 
the peculiar charms of this form of sport 
and renders it so exciting; for such is the 
variety afforded in elephant-shooting that 
no general rules can be laid down, and in 
each hunt different conditions arise. A 
cow may be browsing towards the hunter 
accompanied by its sportive calf, threatening 
momentary discovery, or it may be that the 
tusker keeps moving slowly ahead of the 
herd, giving no opportunity for a shot. 

Every different condition of affairs 
necessitates a new mode of dealing with the 
position. Every quality of head and heart 


is brought into play, and perhaps the most 
difficult of all things for a young sportsman 
is to wait patiently. His nerves are tingling 
for action, and every movement of the herd 
inspires him with the feeling that instant 
action is required. But if he allows himself 
to act before the moment for action has 
arrived, the whole day’s work is spoiled. 
The wood rings with the loud report of his 
rifle, an clephant trumpets with the pain 
caused by a misplaced bullet, there is the 
sound of crashing branches and breaking 
boughs, and the stalk has ended in smoke! 

This is the fatal mistake so often made. 
If he only waits, the real opportunity will, 
in nine cases out of ten, come at length. 
Then he has need of promptness, and quiet 
but decisive action crowns the hunter's 
efforts with success. 

The rifle goes up to the shoulder, the 
movement is caught by the elephant, who 
turns his bright little eyes on the place 
where the hunter is concealed, and stares 
fixedly, while his enormous ears are pricked 
forward in a menacing attitude. In another 
moment he will charge, but that moment is 
not given him. Before he starts he sees a 
flash, and that is all—a bullet in his brain 
has ended his consciousness. 

The tusker is dead, but the danger for the 
hunter is not over. The wild alarm of the 
rest of the herd calls for the greatest possi- 
ble caution on the part of their hidden 
foe. They know not what has happened. 
They have heard a loud and sudden report, 
and their nostrils are full of a sulphurous 
smell, and the monarch of the herd has 
fallen. This causes a panic and a wild 
stampede in all directions. Their blind 
fright may lead them right on to the 
sportsman, who may have to use his weapon 
in self-defence. It is not till this rush is 
over that he is safe; and indeed it is his 
moment of greatest danger. 

Once it is over, there is room for but one 
feeling—the hunter jumps upon the body of 
his prize. He experiences over again the 
excitement of creeping up, and looks back 
on every incident of the stalk. He measures 
and re-measures the tusks, and gloats over 
the success of his own achievements. 

In the old days, when shooting elephants 
was a deed rewarded by the paternal govern- 
ment, it was worth the while of a good shot 
to live by the business. Those were the 
days of wholesale slaughter. The govern. 
ment officials thought the wild elephants too 
numerous for the good of the country, and 
wished the herds thinned. Whether they 
were right or not is another question; but 
there can be no two words about the ection 
of the man who fulfilled their wishes. 
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The Young “Old English" Angler. 
(Draven for the “ Boy's Oun Paper” by A. CHABEMORE.) (| 


HOW THEY FISH IN SOUTH AFRICA. ny 
By E. A. Buckrey Warp, B.A. = | 


PART I 


A GLANCE at the map o1 South Africa would lead a stranger to sup 
f\ it would be a regular happy hunting-ground for the d p 
Isaac Walton. Every few miles there appears to be a river of some 
which, in Europe at any rate, would mean abundance of fish. Th 
racter of African rivers, however, makes the propagation of fish 
extremely difficult. rd 
During the long droughts they are little better than a series of poo 


array of enemies to the finny tribe. 
issues a greedy crab waiting to grab with its powerful nippers any yo 
that may venture within its reach. Iguanas, basking motionless on 
bank, are far more at home in the water than on land, and are by mi 
averse to varying their diet with an occasional “ fish snack. 
mud-bank may be traced the spoor of otters, whilst the sandpi 
and plovers which frequent the shallows are not safe companion 
and fry. looking bird with a frill round its neck, ¥ 
name ter, does not confine its attention to frogs, 
black bird with a white head and neck, not inappropriately called a “ pi 
which may generally be seen perched on a withered branch near the’ 
edge, is an angler of no mean skill. Several varieties of ki 
found, and prove as active as they are numerous. To a list of 
which is, you will say, already sufficiently formidable, must be added 
snakes, herons, and cranes, all of which take their toll from the poor 
during dry weather. ~ 
Most of the rivers, too, are unable during droughts to foree their way 
through the bar of sand which silts up at their mouths, and are im conse- 
quence not inappropriately called “ blind.” At the “ springs,” however, the 
tide, rushing over the bar, sweeps into the river. The increased yolume of 
(water 
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water is then strong enough to carve a 
narrow channel through the sand into the 
sea, through which the surplus water escapes. 
Whilst the channel is open, a new supply of 
fish run up from the salt water into the 
brackish water of the river, to fall a prey in 
their turn to the numerous enemies which 
await them there. During heavy rains a 
freshet takes place, which sweeps everything 
before it and carries off all the stale, stagnant 
water. 

The fish are thus either left in shallow, 
stagnant pools, where they fall an easy prey 
to their devourers, or are swept out of their 
haunts by an irresistible torrent. 

The influence of the tide is felt to a dis- 
tance varying from one to twenty miles up 
all the rivers, whether blind or open, and it 
is in this brackish water that the best sport 
can be obtained. In the fresh water above 
ebb and flow sport is generally of the poorest, 
but good fun may sometimes be had with eels 
and springers. 

In stagnant rocky pools the former some- 
times run to a great size. Just as in Eng- 
land, the most reliable all-round bait for eels 
is a good lobworm. A dozen worms of the 
African species would be amply sufficient for 
a night's fishing, as they grow to a tremen- 
dous length. I never had the curiosity to 
find out whether they really belong to the 
same species as our English earthworms, 
but to a casual observer the only difference 
is one of length. If they do belong to the 
same species, they are only another example 
of the survival of the fittest. An ordinary 
short worm would stand no chance at all in 
the hard sun-baked soil. 

Springers approach more nearly to our 
trout than any other fish native to the South 
African colonies. As their name implies, 
they are in the habit of springing out of the 
water in quest of the flying ants which form 
their chief food. They are a species of mullet, 
and like all members of that family have tiny 
mouths, and are dainty feeders. So far, one, 
and only one, bait has been found effective 
with them—viz. the flying ant. 

Procuring this bait is a matter of some 
difficulty. You must take a spade and dig 
down one of the large ant-hills which abound 
everywhere. Right in the centre you may 
find a few ants with large gauzy wings, which 
you must collect carefully one by one and 
put into a bottle. Never having tried the 
experiment myself, I am not in a position to 
say what the other ants will do in the mean- 
while, but I expect they will not be altogether 
idle. It does not need a very vivid imagina- 
tion to realise the fatigue of digging up, or 
rather down, the ant-hills in the broiling sun. 
This bait, used with fine tackle skilfully 
manipulated, generally secures a good basket 
of fish ; but at no other bait will springers so 
much as look. 


It is with the sea fich which run up into’ 


the brack, however, that the chief sport is to 
be got. The best baits for these are shrimps 
and crayfish. The former can easily be got 
with a fine-meshed net where the banks are 
rocky, but it is best to engage a Kaffir to get 
your crayfish for you. Sometimes an enter- 
prising individual may be seen, with his 
trousers turned up to the knee, grubbing 
about in black mud a foot deep and becoraing 
momentarily more bedaubed, in what is too 
often a fruitless search for this killing bait. 
Even if successful in getting enough crusta- 
ceans for a morning's sport, it would take 
him a good hour to remove the traces of the 
clinging black slime, and his ardour would 
by that time be considerably damped, even 
allowing that anglers arc endowed with more 
than mortal patience. 

In any case the fisherman will find it suf- 
ficiently trying to his temper to get the bait 
to stick on the hook for any length of time. 
Crayfish have a way of coming to bits in all 
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sorts of unexpected directions; and even 
when you have fixed one on your hook to 
your complete satisfaction, the odds are that, 
in making your cast, it will disintegrate and 
fly to bits as if it were charged with dynamite. 
As & consequence, your whole specimens are 
soon exhausted, and you have to make shift 
with stringing on the débris—first a head and 
then a tail, and so on. Tying the bait on 
with thread sometimes proves a help. 

When at Jength your cast has been pro- 
perly made, it is probable that your bait will 
not get fair play. A gentle nibbling at the 
line puts you on the qui vive, and you at 
once conclude that some big fish is tasting 
the bait, preparatory to rushing off bodily 
with it. “I must give him plenty of time,” 
you think ; so with difficulty you forbear to 
strike. The nibbling continues, till at last 
you lose all patience and strike viciously. 
Instead of meeting that sweet resistance 
which tells you you have hooked him, your 
line flies up out of the water with nothing to 
show but a bare hook. “ Missed him that 
time,” you say, and rebait. In afew seconds 
the nibbling begins again, and you follow the 
same tactics, with exactly the same result. 
After drawing many blanks and getting more 
and more perplexed, you may at last succeed 
in hooking tho mysterious persevering crea- 
ture which has so long defied all your efforts. 
Up he comes at last, and proves such a 
strange capture that for a time curiosity 
overpowers every other feeling. A funny 
little fellow of aldermanic build, with an odd 
little tail, like that of a miller’s thumb, stick- 
ing out behind. His black back is prettily 
varicgated with yellow spots, whilst his under-, 
side is of a dazzling whiteness. He swells 
with indignation at beingso summarily trans- 
ferred to a foreignelement—to such anextent 
that a catastrophe seems inevitable, and you 
are irresistibly reminded of the frog in the 
fable. You will at once agree that his name, 
“toadfish,” is a most appropriate one; but 
your liking for him, if you have any, will 
rapidly evaporate. He is the salt-water sca- 
venger ; but, although nothing comes amiss 
to him, he is quite as accurate a judge of 
what constitutes a true delicacy as a wasp. 

When a toad-fish is present in your swim, 
you must inspan and go elsewhere, for it is 
absolutely hopeless to try for anything else 
whilst he is about. There is no bashfulness 
about him, no tasting, no shilly-shallying; he 
rushes at your bait like a bull-dog, before 
any other fish has had time to so much as 
look at it. Like his namesake ashore, he has 
the reputation of secreting an irritating juice 
from his skin; be that as it may, other fish 
seem to avoid him. Perhaps they are dis- 
gusted with his gluttonous method of feeding. 

In shallow water you are also troubled by 
little silvery fellows, called “moon-fish,” 
which are assiduous in theirattentions to your 
bait, but never run to sufficient size to make 
them worth the catching. 

Silver-fish, especially if they run above a 
pound in weight, afford good sport ; but they 
are not much good for the table, being 
almost as liberally supplied with bones as a 
roach. 

A more edible and at the same time more 
interesting fish is the “‘ grunter.” The first 
specimen I saw was dead, and I concluded 
that it got its name, “grunter,” from the shape 
of its snout-like mouth. When they assured 
me that this was not the origin of the term 
“ grunter,” but that the fish when caught 
actually grunted, I suspected they must be 
trying to “ pull my leg.” Shortly afterwards, 
however, I had an opportunity of verifying 
the truth of that statement. 

I was fishing from a boat in the middle of 
a river, and had landed several silvers, The 
next cast brought in @ grunter, which I duly 
unhooked and dropped below the thwart. 
“What is making that strange noise?” I 


asked my companion, as I rebaited. ‘“ Why, 
that grunter you have just caught, of course,” 
said he. Sure enough, there he Jay, uttering 
grunts of expostulation, as he flopped about. 
So uncanny was the noise, that for the 
moment my sensations were somewhat 
similar to what Balaam’s must have been, 
and I felt half inclined to chuck him in 
again. As I have purposely avoided any 
scientific terms or explanations in this 
article, I will not endeavour to explain how 
or why the sound is produced. 

There are many people, however, who 
cordially endorse Dr. Johnson's views with 
regard to rod-tishing, and vote it work fit for 
fools only; and it is of the more unusual 
methods of fishing which are in vogue in 
South Africa that I wish to treat. 

The more genial climate of sunny Africa 
renders netting a most enjoyable form of 
sport. For the greater part of the year, in 
fact, you are much more likely to find it too 
hot than too cold. Though the heat is 
generally dry, and therefore not oppressive, 
the sun loses none of its scorching power. 
and burns your skin, if unprotecte?, without 
mercy. 

It is no use to go netting with the idea 
that you won't get wet. The chances are 
that, when coiling-up time comes, you won't 
have a dry rag on your back. It is absolutely 
necessary, therefore, to take a change of 
clothes with you to the scene of action. 
Not only will clothes enable you to stand the 
immersion longer, but they will also protect 
your skin from the blistering heat of the sun. 
An old jersey, a pair of old flannels, gum 
shoes, and, to crown all, a smasher, form a 
serviceable equipment. Don’t put on any- 
thing you would be afraid of spoiling. and 
as you will probably have to swim half the 
time, the closer your raiment fits the better. 

A friend of mine once thought he could 
get through an afternoon’s netting without 
getting more than a few splashes. He had 
ridden over to our camp straight from busi- 
ness, just to see how we were getting on. 
We told him we intended to make a haul after 
“tiffin,” and tried to persuade him to 
become an active member of the party. As 
we were short-handed, we were particularly 
anxious to enlist him. He seemed averse to 
the fag of changing, but volunteered to 
“‘spectate ” and give us his advice. I knew, 
however, that he was not the sort of mar to 
content himself with merely looking on, 
when once the fun had really started. 

Wishing to help us, and if possible at the 
same time keep dry, he volunteered to scull 
the boat from which we were paying out 
the net. Although there were some four 
inches of water in the bottom of the boat at 
the start, hemanaged for the first five minutes, 
by dint of painful contortions, to keep even 
his socks dry. He soon wet his feet, however, 
after which he seemed more at his ease, and, 
turning up his trousers, returned with 
renewed vigour to his rowing. But by 
degrees the insidious salt water worked up 
to his knees, and, growing disgusted, he 
stepped out into the shallow water and 
waded ashore. On terra firma he got on 
better, until something caught in the net at 
a critical moment. This proved too much 
for his sporting instinct, and he waded in to 
remove the obstruction. Alas! his foot 
caught in a treacherous snag, and down be 
went. Besides ruining a good suit of 
clothes, a valuable gold repeater which he 
happened to be wearing got a drenching, 
and has never gone since. That hau! must 
have cost him a ten-pound note, at least. 

Somehow I never could endure the clammy 
feeling of a wet shirt, and generally divested 
myself of everything but a smasher, resuming 
my shirt at intervals between the hauls. 
The sun, however, made such good use of 
its opportunities that, by the time the last 


haul had been made, I looked in complexion 
more like a boiled Icbster than a man; and 
didn't the rough blankets give me an awful 
tim? of it in the tent at night! 

Netting is, perhaps, the most sociable 
form of fishing. Without plenty of hands 
it is impossible to secure good results, but 
with a goodly company the labour inseparable 
from this fom of spurt is in no danger of 
proving irksome. When, too, there are 
plenty to share ‘the spoil, it increases the 
satisfaction of a good haul. 

One Christmas a small party of us, en- 
camped by an insignificant blind river, were 
the happy possessors of a draw-net. We 
found the toil of working it with so few 
hands very severe, however, especially as the 
weather was excessively hot. 

Moreover, our hauls were necessarily 
slower than they would have been with more 
men to work the ropes, and most of the big 
fish had plenty of time to get away. At 
length, with our bodies blistered from head 
to heel by the sun, we drew the net to shore, 
only to find it full of small fry, which we 
had to return to their native element without 
delay. 

It was weary work, in fact, so that when 
the next camp proposed that we should get 
up a party and dray a large river farther 
along the coast, which was rarely visited by 
fishermen, we jumped at the idea. 

The next morning found us packed under 
the tilt of a big waggon, drawn by a fine span 
of twelve fawn-coloured oxen. Use will do 
much towards reconciling a man to riding 
over rough veldt in a springless wazgon, and 
after a time it is possible to attain the 
exalted power of actually enjoying this mode 
of locomotion. 

As long as we had the colonial apology for 
a road we got along fairly well, and success- 
fully navigated several difficult drifts; but 


when, leaving the track, we began to 
toboggan about steep hillsides, things 
became distinctly more exciting. It was 


positively comical to see how the crew 
turned out, when a cry from the driver 
warned us that there was a danger of cap- 
sizing. Sprawling at full length on 
mattresses at the bottom of the waggon, in a 
vain endeavour to get comfortable, were 
some dozen men, not to speak of dogs. The 
driver would sing out, and in ten seconds not 
a living thing would be left in that waggon. 
Men, dogs, and guns would disappear like 
magic. When the ground became less 
perpendicular confidence would be restored, 
and first one and then another would get up, 
only for the whole “crush” to make as 
hurried an exit five minutes afterwards. 

By great good fortune we contrived to get 
within five hundred yards of the river 
without capsizing, where we outspanned, 
and replenished the inner man. A stiff 
south-easter had sprung up since we started, 
and as it came rushing in from the sea 
drove the sand before it in stinging clouds. 
In a few minutes we had stripped for action, 
and with nothing on but an old shirt and a 
smasher felt ready for anything. We 
carried the net along the nearest bank for 
about a hundred yards, and laid it ready on 
a bed of shingle free from driftwood. The 
best swimmer of the party then carried a 
line across to the other shore, whilst half 
our men ran round the blind end of the 
river to receive it. They then pulled the net 
carefully out into the middle of the channel, 
as the rest of us gradually paid it out. 
When all was ready both parties began to 
draw the net steadily down towards the mouth. 

The river widening as we went, we had to 
keep wading farther in to keep our hold on 
the ropes, until it was a case of swimming, 
with an occasional shove from the bottom 
with the very tips of our toes. So 
deliciously warm was the water, as the 
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wavelets dashed against our chests and 
faces, that we felt inspired to pull our 
hardest, and tugged and struggled like so 
many gigantic hooked salmon until we got 
our feet again on the bottom. 

All went merrily until, the corks in the 
centre beginning to disappear, we knew we 
had fouled something. A halt was sounded, 
and two men swam out to the middle and 
managed by diving to free the net, which had 
caught in a snag. Fortunately this was 
the only check, and the net began to near 
the sandy spit at the mouth. 

(To be continued.) 
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QUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


THE NEW RULE. 


()S January 18 we received the following letter from 
the head of a large and important Buys’ School in 
the North of England : 


“ Dear Sir.—The alteration now mnde in the form of 
voucher to be given with all apecimens sent in for the 
writing and other competitions puts me ina fix as to 
how Iam to enter my boys for the next competition. 
Periodicals and papera of various kinds (the * B.O.P." 
ineludel) are supplied for the use of my pupils gener- 
ally, and are subscribed for by them ; but you will see 
that it would be folly for us to have twenty or thirty 
copies of the same paper in the school, 

LT said some time age that as the expense and labour 
involved in the competition are great, it would be only 
just to charge a small entrance fee. 

“My boys would be glad to pay this; but {f the rule 
must be strictly adhered to and each bow be personally 
and regularly a subscriber, Lam afraid that we shall not 
be able to compete as heretofore, 

“ Kindly advise me, either by letter or in ‘ Answers to 
Correspondents, how we may get over the difficulty. 

"Yours very truly, —. 

‘We now append our reply, as it may help to suggest 
ways out of the difficulty to others as well as to the 
correspondent to whom it was written, We need only 
add that we do not mind whether the paper be taken 
in, in weekly, monthly, or volume form, All we desire 
to ensure is one paper, one competitor, and not 1601! 
This manifestly is but fair to all. 


“Dear Sit,—I quite see your difficulty, but I hope you 
also see ours. Since the spread of Public Free Libraries 
(and in a minor degree the same applies to School 
Libraries) the number of our competitors has greatly 
increased, while our large circulation, which alone 
enables us to issue such a paper and offer its prizes, etc., 
is decreased. 

“Forty or fifty (in one case «ver seventy) boys, who 
might otherwise personally take in the paper, will read a 
single copy at the Free Library, say, amd all send in for 
the competitions. You must sce that this can hardly be 
allowed to continue, if the paper is to be maintained at 
its present high ‘ostly standard. 

“What then ? Well, other papers—even the scrappy 

sto-and-scissors order that are never taken in at Public 
.ibraries, and thus do not suffer as we have to do—have 
long since adopted the ‘coupon’ system with their 
competitions, ao that only regular readers who can send 
up the conpons can compete’ We are in our new rule 
simply attempting to do in another form what every 
other paper has long done. 

“ What, then, can youdo? Several things: first, let the 
boys who want to compete regularly take in the paper. 
They may be glad as years go by to have the complete 
volumes on their shelves. But if not, surely there must 
be village and other poor lads to whom they could be 
regularly given, to the advantage of both giver and 
receiver. Failing this, the London Ragged School 
Union would most gratefully receive the gift of the 
numbers or parts, for use amongst the poor of London ; 
and other societies and many hospitals would be equally 
thankful for them. 

“But, finally, you mention the payment of a qualify- 
ing fee. That seems reasonable ; but: it could hardly be 
mavle less than the yearly subscription to the paper 
(say the trade price of the parts, 4s. 6d. a year), as that 
would be little more than twopence or threepence for 
each of our competitions in the volume. If you should 
not care for the trouble of taking in and distributing 
the extra copies, we will admit your pupils to the 
competitions at 4s. 6d. each, and will see that the 
money is wholly expended to gite pleasure (o those whose 
lot is harder in life. “ Yours very truly, 

“QGrorak ANDREW HUTCHISON 
Editor ' B.O.P. ete.” 


—opafoo—_ 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


INCONVENIENTLY TALL.—The Grand Duke Paul of 
Prussia 1s 0 tall that no hotel bed is long enongh for 
lif comfort, and he bas one built in sections, which he 
carries in his Inggage everywhere, and which is put up 
by a special mechanic, under the superintendence of 
the Royal valet, wherever the Grand Duke goes. 
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‘ WE WIRE Bors ToGETHER.—Here are two 

ic incidents as recorded in connection with Dr. 
Jameson and the Boers at the battle of Doornhop. 
Two men were about to fire at short range when simul- 
taneously they dropped their rifles. Each recognised 
the other. They had been to school together. Then, 
in a lullin the fighting, a young Boer named Jacobz 
took pity on a wounded trooper, and carried him some 
Water. Whilst carrying out his act of mercy he was 
shot down and killed by another wounde’ trooper, 
who had probably mistaken his intentions. 


°° 


America’s Fastest Expness.—The fastest train in 
the States is the much talked-of “Empire 
Express," on the New York Central Railway, w! 
performs the 440 miles between New York and Buffs 
in & lrs. 40 min. at an inclusive speed of 50°78 miles 
an hour. Our East Coast Aberilcen express, leaving 
King’s Cross at 8 p.ot., reaches its destination, 523 miles 
distant, in 10 hrs, 25 min., 50°20 miles an hour. The 
fastest piece of running in the States is performed by 
this American train, the 80 miles between Syracuse 
and Rochester being wiped off in 83 minutes, 57°82 
miles an hour. Aguinst this we can put the run from 
Grantham to York, 83 miles, accomplished by several 
Great Northern trains in 8% minutes, 56°58 miles an hour. 
Although extremely heavy,and requiring some very 
hard locomotive work, the American train is said to 
kcep most perfect time, covering many miles in exactly 
44 seconds each, or 81°8 miles an hour. When the full 
reports of the climax of the “Race to Aberdeen” had 
been received across the Atlantic, our cousins could not 
rest until they had gone “one better." Accordingly on 
October 24 lust a special was run by the Lake Shore 
an] Michigan Southern Railway with the avowed object. 
of lowering the English record, and the distance be- 
tween Chicago and Buffalo Creck, 510 miles, was 
performed in eight hours, at an inclusive specd of 63°61 
miles an hour, 
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DEATH OF A NoTARLR MAN.— Quite a notable link 
between the past and present has just been broken by 
the death of the Rev. William Rogera, rector of St. 
Botolph's, Bishopsgate, London. He was the son of a 
well-known London police magistrate, in whose court 
Charles Dickens was a reporter, and Rogers pire won 
the novetist’s heart by his kindness to the gentlemen of 
the Press in days when they generally fared very 
roughly. He was accustomed to play as a boy with 
Colerisige the poet (to whom he gave a kiss on his death- 
ded) ina London square, ani one of his earliest remin- 
iseences was hearing boys calling out the Inst dying 
speech of Henry Fauntleroy the banker, who was 
exccuted for forgery. Some of his eurliest playmates 
were Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs and Count de Morny,and. 
he delighted In the stories of Townsend, the Bow 
Street runuer, whose Iife-story was quite lately told in 
the “B.0.P."" He was at Eton under Dr. Keats, where 
he rowed in a match agninst Westminster School, 
which was witnessed by William 1v., in which Evon 
lost, a8 Oxford did when he rowed in the bont agaiu-t 
Cambridge in 1840, Mr. Rogers used to say that he 
never went to Brighton witliout remembering that he 
went to a doctor there a few days before the University 
race and said, “Sir, you see that blistered hand? Iam 
No. 4 of the Oxford boat, and that hand has to be healed 
in three days.” Both at Eton and Oxford Sir Stafford 
Northoote was one of Mr. Rogers’ firmcst friends, and 
amongst his other college contemporarica were Arch- 
bishop Tait, Dean Stanley, the present Bishop of 
London, and Lord Hobhouse. 
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Lorp LrIcntox’s Fountatn.—In the hall of the lute 
peer's house in Holland Park Road is a fountain con- 
corning which the late President of the Royal Academy 
told an amusing anecdote. Not long after the beautiful 
house and its decorations were finisled, certain more or 
leas distinguishel members of a“ worshipful secicty * 
were entertainer there, and, of course, made an admir- 
ing tour of inspection. They were in the Arabian Hall, 
and the foremost gentleman (there were six in all), 
gazing delightedly at some object on an oppusite walk, 
walked towards it, and so into the fountain. He was 
followed inadvertently by every one of his unlucky 
companions before they could be warned, or hail 
observed the sheet of water sunk below the level of the 
tiled floor, and they had to be fished out, astonished and 
dripping! What a splendid “booby-trap,” to be 
sure | 
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DxaTu oF HUGH MILLER's Sox.--The death recently 
took place of Hugh Miller, the younger and only sur- 
viving son of the famous geologist. Born in 1860, he 
was educated at the School of Mines, to which he was 
nominated by Sir Frederick Murchison on account of 
his father's important contributions to geological 
science. He joined the Geological Survey of England 
and Wales about the year 1874, and his whole life ~as 
spent in geological research, 
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CixGo's ELocetiontet.—This capital handbook, 
published by Philip & Son, 32 Fleet Street, differs 
greatly from the ordinary reciter. It is, in the first 
Place. a text-book on the art of elocution, with, as the 
title-page puts it, a “fall scheme of vocal exe! 4 
and then, too. it ineludes a wide selection of poetry and 
prose, for reading and recitation. Many of our readers 
may be glad to know of this cheap and useful volume. 
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OsLy A GIRL (Julian).—1. No. Dogs only wink with 
twoeyes. 2 Yea We shall have many more schuvl 
stories. 

GroncE WasntnoTon.—The drawing is dreadfully bad, 
if that is what you want to know. If you have a 
private income you might perhaps persevere, and 
then you should begin by joining some elementary 
class, 

Tiiroxs (A Pigeon Fancicr).—Fear we can't help 
you, 

st PARnory.—To answer the questions you ask 
in your letter would amount to getting out a new 
design for a gas engine, which cannot be done off- 
hand, ns there is a lot of calculation required. As you 
have not made one yet, why not build oneas described 
in our last volume. where all details are given ? and 
tuen if you make any mistake the expense would not 
be so great as in an engine of larger size. You will 
find the “ B.0.P. gas engine” quite enough to under- 
take, unless you have a very much larger lathe than 
most amateurs get hold of. 


—1. You can do it with a primary battery, but 
‘you will find it very expensive. You had better use 
three pint cells of an ordinary bichromate battery. 
2. The back numbers you want are out of print. 
The vlectrical articles will shortly be reprinted in book 
form. 


K. Mackay.—I. Both are mixed with strong sulphuric 
acid, 2. See our last volume for Gas Engine. 


J.T. R.—Fuller’s cell consist of a porona pot standing 
in an outer vessel of glass or earthenware. Inside 
the pot is a zine rod, well amalgamated, aud ontside 
is a plate or cylinder of carbon. In the pot is either 
a solution of cliloride of zine or plain water. In the 
outer vessel ix the usunl solution for a bichromate 
battery—that is, eaturated solution of bichromate of 
potash, to which is added one ounce of sulphuric 
acil to each six ounces of solution, It is not very 
strong, but it is very constant. and also cheap. You 
had Detter use at least three pint cells. The porous 
pot is usually painted outside with hot melted paraffin 
wax, except for a strip abont an inch wide extending 
down its whole length. This is to prevent the out. 
sile fluids from permeating the inner cell too 
readily. 


MR. W. PAGR.—You can get.a magnet from Messrs. Dale 
& Drow, 7 and 8 Dyers Buildings, Holborn, 
about 5s. As you could yet one at any electrical 
dloaler's, you would have save! a considerable amount 
of time if you bad exercised your wits instead of 
writing to us! 


C. W. Countsry.—Put four ounces of bichromate into 
‘a quart of water (hot), and when coll take as much 
as you want of the solution, atd to every six ouncee 
of ‘this solution (fluid ounces, of course) add one 
ounce of strong sulphuric acid. Take the greatest 
care of the acid, and don’t let it touch anything, 
especially your hands, ete. 


J. OMALLEY.—1. Two pint cells will do your work, 
Each must have in it two plates of zine ‘and one of 
carbon, as long as you can get in, and about two 
inches wide. ‘The ‘olution ix made by dissolving 
foir ounces of bichromate of potash in a quart of 
water. Of this solution use as much as will nearly 
fill the jar when the xincs and carbon are in, and to 
each six ounces of the solution add one of. strong 
sulphurie acid. Light for about half an hour at one 
time ; afterwards you may get a short time longer 
out of it. 2. The usual tools for working in metal : 
we don't know of any other. 3. The electrical 
articles will be reprinted shortly in book form. 


A Tuner Yrars’ READER.—1. Hydrofluoric acid is 
used to etch glass. 2. As long as it keeps good. 
You can tone a sheet of paper with a grain of gold, 
but chloride emulsion paper wants two grains to 
the sheet. 3. Simply weigh it. 

GLascow.—See our monthly part for March 1891, but 
it is not nearly large enough to giveas much current 
as you mention. 


FREEZING-PowpER.—1. The discs are merely of thin 
wood, or thin sheet-iron, it does not matter which. 
2. 4, inch thick, y; inch long, and y%, inch broad. 

Fully described in’ paragraph six, first column, page 

1. 

“ BOP" Caxor (F- HT. Collins).—You ean build it from 
twelve feet lengths if you wish, Arrange the batt 
ends to meet over a rib or shadow, and take care to 
distribute the butt ends evenly over the whole surface, 
and not all down one rib or shadow. If you go, 
however, to a timber-yard where they keep a good 
stock of wood, you can get. plenty of fifteen-feet 
Iengths, and the canoe would be much stronger for 
having some of the planks the whole length of the 
boat. ‘The Cheap Wood Company of Bishopsgate 
Street, London, supply wood of any length at a 
moderate price, 

Guppryess (Giddy). —You cannot do better than obey 
your own doctor. He must know more about your 
system than we. 


TROUBLED ONE (Hustings).—It may be ouly a species 
of chronic bronchitis, or cold, but we advise you any- 
how to tell your doctor what you have told us. 


Broscrumis (Constant Reader).—Keep indoors for a 
day or two, Put a mustard-leaf on chest, and take a 
few grains of Dover's powder at bedtime, a pill at 
night, and a scidlitz powder in the morning; and 
there you are. Lower the diet at first. 


Two Qurstions (Postal).—1. Engines, ships, and cara- 
vans are usually called “ she.” Sometimes also bioycles, 
It docsn't hurt the machine a bit! 2. No, don't 
tickle children to make them laugh too much. 


Pimr.Es (Blotches).—No ; there is no permanent cure. 
Every case needs separate treatment according to the 
cause. Try a mild preparation of fron, Good food 
and the cold tub, 


ARTHUR VANS asks too many questions. Heis feeding 


his gollfinch all right. Once in three days is often 
enough for a bath, Finches are all seed birds. 


Rotxp SHocrpers (Banbury).—You must have some 
malformation of chest. Dumb-bell exercise, or drill. 

Jackpaw (Jackdaw Keeper).—Feed on anything 
almost, but give a new proportion of meat not salt. 
Dock one wing und let him run about out of doors. 


Usrp Sramrs, Ftc. (U. and R. H.).—1. No. They can't 
geta child into a home. 2. Canary-seed and summer 
rape. Bath only in fine weather. 

Votcr, ORGANS (Khanhoo).—Not in the least ; but this 
hoarseness should be cured, or will become per- 
manent, with thickening of the voval cords. 


Movsr Snow (Mousic).—Look out for “ Mouse“ section 
of some general show. 


Dirt (Le Grand).--Yes, very good table indeed. 

Cone Doc (F. Collie).—Price of Scotch 
depends on quality, pedigree, ete. 

NERVOUSNESS (Auxious One).—1, You'll grow out of 
it. 2. Yes, when youare older. 3. Yes, cold bath all 


the year round unless your heart is wenk. 4. Drug 
trade, like most others, pretty crowded. 


collie . 


[See last week's Number. 


SMokiNG (Bad Habits).—Yes, at your age it will weaken 
the heart, and age you before your time. 


Weak Rep Eyxs (A. E, Aarons).—Cod-liver oil, good 
food, eggs, porridge, and good milk. Bathe with a 
mild solution of sulphate of zinc. 


WHERE To Go (Thirsty).—To soa, I suppose, or New 
Zealand, But we could not tell without seeing you. 


Rourtorr (8. W. Penarth).—A truss by all means. 


Stvrrixe Ixsxcts (G. Williamson).—Only large ones. 
They are cleaned out, a little preservative put in, 
and a little cotton wadding. 


CANARY EATING FKATHERS (Pip).—We fear we can- 
not help you, as you do not say how you feed. Give 
only plain black and white seed, green food, water, 
and an occasional bath. Clean sand x 

. F. TRANTER.—There is “The Railway Engineer,” 

‘sixpence a month, which you could get at Smith's 

railway bookstalls. The books are innumerable. 

Look at “The Engineer” or “Engineering” in the 

Free Library newsroom. 

Excay.—l. “The Bugle Calls of the British Army” 
were in our ninth volume. 2. Stockings are not 
always used now for varicose veins; Wright's clastic 
bandage is frequently substituted. Any of the 
surgical-appliance people would give you further 
information. 


A. Marr.--The materials for wood-stains are not 
readily obtainuble in small quantitics. Tf you wereto 
add a little madder or other red substance, it would 
make the mahogany less brown, and a colution of 
green walnut skins would improve the walnut stain. 
There are so many makers of wood-stains that you 
would probably find the difficulty vanish by trying 
another brand. 


FLYING SQUADRON.—You are cligible for the navy #0 
far as age and measurement go, but you would have 
no pay to begin with, The recruiting office for the 
navy is in Spring Gardens, Charing Cross. 


F. W. Bay.ry.—l. We know of no other stories by 
T. B. Reed than those you mention. 2. The serials in 
the tenth volume were “Harry Treverton,” “ Edric 
the Norseman,” “For England, Home, and Beauty,” 
“ Last of the Paladins," “ Master of the Shell,” and 
“Mid ind the Moors” ; in the eleventh they were 
“ftelrift in the Paci ” “Conqueror Compass,” 
* Marvellous Conquest,” and “ Sir Ludar.” 


L. G. Goapny-Grurrr7is.—You might get the wood at 
‘Hudeon’s in Endell Street, Long Acre, but’ models of 
the size you mention are rarely made from one block : 
two or three pices are used and afterwards fastened 
together. Over a certain sizeit {s better tobuild. A 
good plan for this was given last year in“ A Racing 
Model, and how to build her.” 


NAUwTIcAL—The appointments are all given to pupils 
of the Royal Naval School. 


H. G. Goopuuz.—The dynamo was in the March part 
tor 1891, now out of print. We are going to reps! 
lish our electrical articles in a book this year. 


C. W. Tre.—You must enlarge the plans to full size 
according to the dimensions given, The transom 
gives the shape to the stern; it is the last piece 2: 
right angles to the keel. 


SURUMAIs.—The medical examiners would not pass 
you. The competition is so keen that no one who is 
not perfectly sound has any chance. The particulars 
are obtainable on written’ application to the Secre- 
tary, Civil Service Commission, 
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YDOLL GWYN; OR, THE FLOOD” 
BENEATH THE SEA. 


By Geo. MANVILLE Fenn, 


Author of “ The Silcer Caiton, 


CHAPTER I.—BASS FOR BREAKFAST. 
¢ dS aes some more bass, Gwyn?" 
“ Please, father.” 
“You should not speak with your mouth full, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Pendarve quietly. 


Father and Son. 
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“No, mother; but I didn’t like to keep 
father waiting.” 

“ And between the two stools you came 
to the ground, eh?’ said Colonel 
Pendarve, smiling. ‘Never mind; hold 
your plate. Lucky for us, my dear, that 
we have only one boy. This fellow eats 
enough for three.” 

“Well, but father, we were down by the 
boat at daybreak, and the sea air makes 
one so hungry.” 

“ Say ravenous or wolfish, my boy. But 
goon. It certainly is a delicious fish, and 
Dolly has cooked it toaturn. They were 
rising fairly, then?” 

“Yes, father; we rowed right out to 
the race off the point, and for ever so long 
we didn’t see a fish, and sat there with 
our rods ready.” 

Gwyn talked away, but with his mouth 
rather full of fried bass and freshly baked 
bread all the same. 

“ And of course it was of no use to try 
till a shoal began to feed.” 

“Not a bit, father, and Joe said we 
might as well come back; but when the 
sun rose they were breaking all round us, 
and for halfan hour we kept hooking them 
at nearly every throw. Come and see the 
rest of my catch; they're such beauties, 
as bright as salmon.”” 

“That's right, but don’t let any of them 
be wasted. Keep what you want, mamma 
dear, and give the others away. What did 
you use—a big fly?” 

“No, father, those tiny spoon-baits. 
They come at them with a rush. Then 
they left off biting all at once, and—some 
more coffee, please, mother—and we rowed 
back home, and met Captain Hardock on 
the pier.” 

“ Ah, did you?” 

“Yes, father; and we gave him two 
pairs of fine ones, and he said they looked 
as bright as newly run tin.” 

“Humph! Yes, that man thinks of 
nothing else but tin.” 

“And he began about it again this 
morning, father,” said Gwyn eagerly. 

“Indeed !’’ said Colonel Pendarve ; and 
Gwyn’s mother looked up inquiringly 
from behind the silver coffee-urn. 

“Yes, father,” said Gwyn, helping 
himself to more fresh yellow Cornish butter 
and honey. “He said what a pity it was 
that you did not adventure over the old 
Y4oll mine and make yourself a rich man, 
instead of letting it lie wasting on your 
estate.” 

“ My estate! said the Colonel, smiling 
at his wife—‘‘a few score acres of moor- 
land and rock on the Cornish coast.” 

“ But he says, father, he is sure that the 
old mine is very rich.” 

“ And that Iam very poor, Gwyn, and 
that it would be nice for me to make a 
place for a mining captain out of work.” 

“ But you will not attempt anything of 
the kind, my dear?" said Mrs. Pendarve 
anxiously. 

“TI don’t think so, my dear. We have 
no money to spare for speculating, and I 
don’t think an old Indian cavalry officer 
on half-pay is quite the man to attempt 
such a thing.” 

“But old Hardock said you_ were, 
father, and that you and Major Jollivet 
ought to form a little company of your 
own, and that he knows he could make 
the mine pay wonderfully.” 

“Yes,” said the Colonel drily, “that's 
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exactly what he would say, but I don’t 
think much of his judgment. I should 
be bad enough, but Jollivet, with his 
wound breaking out when he is not down 
with touches of his old jungle fever, would 
be ten times worse. All the same, though, 
1 bere no doubt that the old mine is 
rich.” 

“ But Arthur, my dear,” protested Mrs. 
Pendarve, “think of how much money 
has been——"” 

“ Thrown down mines, my dear?” said 
the Colonel, smiling. “Yes 1 do, and I 
don't think our peaceful retired life is 
going to be disturbed by anything a 
mining adventurer may say.” 

“ But it would be interesting, father,” 
said Gwyn. 

“Very, my boy,” said his father, smiling. 
“It would give you and Joe Jollivet—" 

“ Old Joe Jollywet,” said Gwyn to him- 
self. 

“a fine opportunity for trying to break 
your necks.” 

“Oh, my dear!" cried Mrs. Pendarve. 

“ Getting drowned in some unfathom- 
able hole full of water.” 

“ Arthur!” protested Mrs. Pendarve. 

“ Losing yourselves in some of the mazy 
recesses of the ancient workings.” 

“ Really, my dear!” began Mrs. Pen- 
darve ; but the Colonel went on— 

“Or getting crushed to death by some 
fall of the mine roofing that has been 
tottering ready to fall perhaps for hun- 
dreds of years.” 

“Pray don't talk like that, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Pendarve piteously. 

“He doesn’t mean it, mother,” said 
Gwyn, laughing. “Father's only saying 
it to frighten me. But really, father, do 
you think the mine is so very old?” 

“T have no doubt of it, my boy. It is 
certainly as old as the Roman occupation, 
and I should not be surprised if it proved 
to beas early as the time when the Pheni- 
cians traded here for tin.” 

“ But I thought it was only stream tin 
that they got. I read it somewhere.” 

“No doubt, my boy, they searched the 
surface for tin; but suppose you had been a 
sturdy fellow from Ty:e or Sidon, instead of 
a tiresome, idle, mischievous young nuis- 
ance of an English boy?” 

“Not quite so bad as that, am I, 
mother ?” said Gwyn, laughing. 

“That you are not, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Pendarve, “ though I must own that you 
do worry me a great deal sometimes by 
being so daring with your boating, climb- 
ing, and swimming.” 

“Oh, but I do take care—I do really,” 
said Gwyn, reacning out to lay his hand 
upon his mother’s arm. 

“Yes, juss as much as any other 
thoughtless, reckless young dog would,” 


grumbled the Colonel. “I'm always ex- 
pecting to have one of the fishermen or 
miners come here with a head or an arm 
or a leg, and say he picked it up some- 
where, and does it belong to my son?” 

“Really, Arthur, you are too bad,” 
began Mrs. Pendarve. 

“ He's only teasing you, ma, dear,” cried 
Gwyn, laughing. “But I say, father, 
what were you going to say about my 
being a Tyre and Sidonian ?” 

“Eh? Oh! That if you found tin in 
some gully on the surface, wouldn't you 
dig down to find it where it was richer?” 

“Can't dig through granite,” said 
Gwyn. 

“Well, chip out the stone, and by de- 
grees form a deep mine.” 

“ Yes, I suppose I should, father.” 

“Of course it's impossible to prove how 
old the mine is, but it is in all probability 
very ancient.” 

“ But it’s only a deep hole, is it, father?” 

“T cannot say. I never heard of its 
being explored ; but there it is.” 

“T've explored it sometimes by sending 
a big stone down, 80 as to hear it rumble 
and echo.” 

“Yes, and I daresay hundreds of mis- 
chievous boys before you have done the 
same.” 

“Why was it called the Ydoll mine, 
father?" 

“T cannot say, Gwyn. Some old Celtic 
name, oracorruption. Ithas always been 
called so, as far as I could trace when I 
bought the place ; and there it is, and there 
let it remain in peace.” 

“If you please, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Pendarve. ‘ Will you have some more 
coffee and bread and butter, Gwyn?” 

The boy shook his head, for there are 
limits even to a seaside appetite. 

“Wonderful!” said the Colonel. 

“What is, my dear?” said Mrs. Pen- 
darve. 

“Gwyn has had enough for once. Oh, 
and, by the way, I have had quite enough 
of that dog. If ever I find him scratching 
and tearing my garden about again, I'll 
pepper him with shot.” 

The boy smiled and looked at his 
mother. 

“ Oh, you may laugh, sir, at your foolish, 
indulgent father! I don’t know what I 
could have been about to let you keep 
him. What do you want with a great 
collie ?” 

“He’s such a companion, father ; and 
see how clever he is after rabbits! 

“ Matter of opinion,” said the Colonel. 
“TJ don’t suppose the rabbits think so. 
Well, mind this: I will not have him 
tearing about among my young fruit- 
trees.” 


(To be continued.) 
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A STORY OF THE BRINE AND THE BREEZE. 


By Gorpon STaBLEes, ¥.D., C.31., R.0., 


Author of “ In the Land of the Lion and the Ostrich," “ The Cruise of the ‘Snow Bird,” Our Home in the Silver West,” ete. 


CHAPTER VIL.—ADVENTURES AT MADAGASCAR—ANCIENT PIRATICAL STRONGHOLDS—AT JOHANNA. 


Te are few more lovely islands in 
allthe blue Mozambique or Indian 
Ocean anywhere than that of Johanna. 

It is the chief of the Comoro group, 
lying to the westward and north of 
Madagascar, and many leagues off the 
anainland of Africa. 

It possesses a somewhat large town, 
which is under the dominion of the Arabs, 
but has also on the other side a British 
consul, who lives a most primitive life 
indeed, not only receiving all guests who 
choose to call, but farming his own sugar 
plantations by black labour entirely. 

It is a half-savage kind of island at the 
best, but none the less beautiful on that ac- 
count. It is charmingly wooded and pic- 
turesque, its mountains, which are very 
high, being clothed almost to their sum- 
inits with trees of the most lovely foliage. 

And birds and flowers abound every- 
where. Yet it is said that there is not 
a venomous reptile on the whole island, 
nor any beast wilder than the Johanna 
fox or flying squirrel that flits from tree 
to tree. 

Well, it was off the coast of this island 
that one evening, about four months after 
the storm we mentioned in our last 
chapter, the good ship found herself. 

The Boreas, nor her crew, had not been 
idle all this time. 

After coaling at the Cape, the ship had 
proceeded to’ Madagascar, and here once 
more search was made for the haunts of 
the ancient pirates, in the hopes of un- 
earthing hidden treasure in the shape of 
diamonds and gold. 

Hero, however, the manuscripts of 
Marx a’ Bora were considerably at fault, 
and practically useless. What was there 
then to fal] back upon? Tradition. Yes, 
tradition; and also the science of pro- 
specting. 

Prt is truly wonderful how long tradition 
in some shape or form, which time usually 
alters, will cling to ® country, even as 
bloodstains will cling to solid oak. 

Stefano found the natives of Madagascar 
more civilised than he had expected, and 
the country infinitely more lovely and 
interesting than he had had any concep- 
tion of; for, wanderer over the world 
though he had been since the days of his 
boyhood, he had never before placed foot 
on those romantic shores. 

Among savages—and the writer has 
had some slight experience of their tricks 
and their manners—it will usually be 
found, I think, that those dwelling close 
by or near to the sea are of a higher 
grade than those living more inland. 
‘This stands to renson, as the former have 
more communication with the outer 
world. 

Cruising around this great island and 
lying in here and there, Stefano accord- 
ingly put himself in communication with 
fisher-people, and those who dwelt in 
villages by the sea. He was a great 
linguist, this ex-hermit. It was a marvel- 
lous gift he possessed, so that after a 
month or two he found not the slightest 
difficulty in making himeelf understood 


by the natives and in understanding 
them. 

One day he was taken by some friendly 
fishermen to the far outskirts of a forest 
village, where, all alone by himself, lived 
a kind of medicine-man in a miserable 
grass hut and compound, from which 
snakes innumerable --tame ones probably 
—went slowly wriggling away as our 
party, which included Sybil as well os 
Frank and Sidney, approached. 

There was a little gallantry in the 
hideous tall old man, with the white and 
matted hair and the terrible triangular 
teeth; for as soon as he saw Sybil he 
arose from his lair, bent low before her, 
and seizing his hassock of hair apparently 
tried to pull his head off to lay at her feet. 
There was something grotesque in his 
motions; but as they were meant for 
politeness, it is needless to say that Sybil 
cid not permit herself even to smile. 

Stefano had quite a long interview with 
this aged seer, who confessed to being over 
one hundred years of age, and said he 
meant to live quite as long again. 

As he placed his presents at his feet, 
Stefano said he sincerely hoped he would. 

Drada was this ancient seer’s name. 
While a boy he had heard his father talk 
of the kings of the sea, and of their vast 
wealth, their big swords, and their fire- 
sticks (pistols), and how they had built 
mighty castles on hills, and made slaves 
of many people, being kind to some but 
killing others, sometimes even burning 
them alive. 

Yes, Drada could take Stefano and his 
party to one of the ancient strongholds by 

oat next day. 

This was just what Stefano desired. 
So an appointment was made, and, as 
usual, a picnic was arranged. 

Sidney and his companions determined 
to give the old seer quite a good time of 
it, so they brought cotton and coloured 
silk and beads, and all sorts of nice things 
for him, so that Drada’s eyes sparkled, 
and he grinned from one huge ear to the 
other when he saw them. 

Well, Drada was as good as his word. 
He guided them toa beautiful bay, where 
they all landed, then through o dense 
forest to a plain in the interior, which had 
once been cultivated. 

With the long stick which he carried 
Drada pointed to this. 

- “ Sea-king’s garden,” he said. “ Much 
ne.” 

The road now led upwards and wound 
round and round a tower-like hill. Drada 
strode on in front, as supple to all ap- 
pearance as a boy of twenty, and the 
others followed in single file, for the path 
was very narrow. 

Drada had not deceived them. 

‘This place had undoubtedly been o 
stronghold of pirates in the olden time. 

So they held their picnic up here. A 
most charming country lay at their feet 
and spread out all around them in hills 
and dells and waving woods, through 
which ran many a silver thread ofe stream 
meandering to the sea. 


Drada was amused and delighted when 
Sybil took out her mandoline and began 
to sing. 

Nana and Britain, I should say, were 
both of the party, and from the first they 
took to Drada, probably because the old 
man evinced no fear of them. 

But when the sun began to get low 
in the west, and a gauze-like purple veil 
was spread over the undulating forest 
Jand, they made haste back to the beach, 
and in due time were safe on board the 
Boreas. ¥ 

Next day Stefano found his way back 
to the ruins of the old stronghold, and 
this time with a party of workmen. 

They tapped the hill in all directions, 
top and bottom, but all in vain. No 
treasure was found. 

Drada took them afterwards to several 
other ruins, but the results were invariably, 
the same. 

So, at long last, the Borcas bore up for- 
the Comoro islande. 


There is no doubt about one thing: 
Stefano had a thinking head on his: 
shoulders. Ie knew, for example, that 
there were on the East African coast at 
this time two, if not three, very busy little - 
gunbouts, whose duty was to keep down 
the slave trade, to capture and burn all 
slave dhows, and to board and examine 
every suspected vessel. 

Stefano did not want to be overhauled. 
He had great hopes of Johanna, if he 
could but find the bearings laid down by 
Marx a’ Bora. To be overhauled would 
not only mean delay, but there was no- 
saying how long the gunboat might hang 
about and prevent Stefano from getting on. 
with his business. 

So as soon as he had made the island 
he hauled off, and got west to the main- 
land. The American colours were hoisted, 
and dhows could see at a glance the- 
Boreas was no cruiser, so did not object to 
lying-to till Stefano boarded them. He 
went on board not one, but many, and each 
and all took the ship for a slaver, or an 
intended slaver. One of these Arab dhow- 
men even offered to find Stefano a cargo. 
But all assured him that the cruisers— 
Her Britannic Majesty's—were safe at 
anchor in the roadstead off Zanzibar, and 
not likely to move for a month. 

Stefanc said he would perhaps treat with: 
the Arabs further in a day or two. Mean- 
while the Boreas was anchored at the 
entrance toacove. In the morning the 
dhow-men looked towards the cove. The 
Boreas was gone! She had slipped away 
in the dark. They had been cheated 
somehow. 

So one of the Arab captains vowed 
revenge, and that very day his fleet bark 
was bounding over the blue waves of the 
channel, northwards ho! to Zanzibar, to 
put one of the cruisers on the track of the 
Boreas. 

It was mischief that this gentleman 
Arab meant to work. But. as the sequel 
will show, it turned out for good. 

The Bortas, is batk.once more cli 
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Johanna. There are ugly reefs here. so 
all caution had to be used. 

A few nights ago when they slipped 
away from the cove on the mainland. it 
had been very dark, the moon not having 
risen. But to-night a glorious flood of 
moonlight is bathing hills and woods, and 
shimmering on the sea. 

For twelve hours, without touching food 
or drink, except the cooling libativis that 
Ribbons thoughtfully placed by his elhow, 
Stefano has been poring over his plans in 


the captain's cabin. At long last he gets 
up, and enters the main saloon. He cats 


now—makes a hearty supper in fact. 

“Ts all ready, Sidney?” 

“All ready, sir, and the boat along- 
side.” 
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* Tools on board ?”* 

« Everything, sir.” 

« And none of the new hands ?"” 

© Not one, sir. All Hull men. All 
brave IEnglishmen, hard and true. Dun- 
can Ross himself is my coxswain, and we 
have, besides hiin, ten all told.” 

“Bravo!” 

~ Good-night. Bobstay, I feel certain of 
succes 

« Luck to you, Stefano. I hope to sce 
fe on board before morning, for 
sis going down. I do not want 
e to trip anchor and leave you.” 

“No fear. We will make all the hurry 
we can consonant with surety. Jump 
in, For ‘ana, you must stay on board 
with Bri ‘a 


(To be continued) 


And away went the boat. 

The moon shone as clear and bright as 
day almost. Stefano can study his plans 
and take his bearings. He himself guidcs 
the boat. 

Long before they come to the beach they 
can hear the noise as of a mighty water- 
fall. For the shore here is a chaos of 
small round boulders that get sucked back 
in millions with each receding wave and 
hustled forward again with the boiling 
surf. 

At last the boat touches the stones. 
The men leap niimbly out and haul her up 
high and dry. 

Four men stay with the boat. 

Tue rest march on with Stefano and 
Sidney. 


ED Oo Se 


THE FINDER OF TIE WHITE ELEPHANT 


BOY 


HILE European skill and Asiatic 
cunning were thus playing a match 
for life and death in the capital of Siam, 
the same game was being played out, 
with equal skill and equally varying 
fortune, in the far-off jungles of the north. 
It will be remembered that the traitor 
Pi-Bon, just as he had thrown down the 
gate of the elephant-pen to let the price- 
less “white elephant escape (thus de- 
stroying the exiled Minister's last hope 
of restoration), was stopped short by 
feeling a hand seize his shoulder. It was 
the hand of Mr. Postlethwaite, and the 
ery that rose to the lips of the terrified 
villain was instantly stifled by the strang- 
ling grasp of Krom Moon. 

“ Hold him tight,” said the Englishman 
to his comrade, “while I keep the 
elephant from getting out.” 

Prompt as the Consul was, he was not 
a whit too soon; for the white elephant, 
seeing the gate of its prison open, made 
for it at once, and would have been at 
liberty in another moment, when Postle- 
thwaite turned the small lantern which 
he carried full in the monster's face. 
Startled by the sudden glare, the beast 
floundered back into the pen, with a harsh, 
angry scream of mingled rage and terror. 

Such a noise was more than enough to 
arouse the sleeping soldiers, who, starting 
up-—-still half-stupefied by the effects of 
the drug—surrounded the two new-comers 
and their prisoner, with looks of mingled 
bewilderment and dismay. 

“Fine guards yow are,” said Krom 
Moon sternly, “to sleep on your post, 
and let the King's sacred elephant be 
stolen before your very faces! What 
have you got to say for yourselves ?” 

Apparently the crestfallen soldiers had 
got nothing to say at all, beyond some 
confused mutterings of their having been 
all seized with a strange drowsiness after 
smoking some tobacco which had been 
given them by the prisoner. 

“Drugged, of course—just as I 
thought |” said the young Siamese to his 
companion, in a whisper.— Don't tell 
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OR, AN ENGLISH 


AT THE COURT OF SIAM. 


By Davip Ker, 


CHAPTER XXV.—PLOT AND COUNTER-PLOT. 


me any such nonsense,” added he aloud 
to the cringing culprits; “I know better. 
You have been sleeping on your post, and 
you know it! Come, bestir yourselves, if 
you wish to escape the punishment that 
you have deserved. Set up that gate 
again, and make it fast, quick! And here, 
some of you bind this rogue hand aad 
foot ; gag him, and take him away!” 

The abashed soldiers obeyed without a 
word, knowing but too well what was in 
store for them if these two masterful 
strangers chose to report their negligence. 
Both commands were executed in a trice ; 
and then the English Consul and his 
friend, having satisfied themselves that 
the priceless elephant was securely 
penned, and seen Pi-Bon safely bound 
and imprisoned in one of the huts, sat 
down just outside it to keep watch—for, 
as may be supposed, neither of them felt 
any inclination to sleep. 

“Well, Mr. Postlethwaite, I cannot 
thank you half enough,” said Krom Moon, 
with great earnestness. ‘* When you first 
spoke of turning back on the way home last 
night, to make quite sure that the elephant 
was all right, I certainly did think that 
you were (as we say) taking an anthill for 
a pagoda; but I'll never think so again, 
do what you will. Why, just see what 
this night’s work has done for us! By 
means of this elephant, my father is sure 
of his pardon from the King ; and by the 
capture of this fellow Pi-Bon, we have a 
chance of squeezing out of the rogue all 
that he knows about his precious master’s 
rascalities, which have been at the bottom 
of this whole business.” 

“Understand me once for all, Krom 
Moon,” replied the Englishman firmly ; 
“TI won’t allow any torture, at which you 
seemed to hint yesterday morning. I 
am quite ready to help you in getting a 
confession out of this fellow by any fair 
means; but torture is another matter, 
and it must not and shall not be tried 
upon any man —let him be who he will— 
while J stand by!" 

Fora moment the hot-blooded young 
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noble seemed disposed to take offence at 
this plain speaking; but he controlled 
himself, and answered more quietly than 
might have been expected: 

“You do not know the people of the 
East yet, my good friend, or you would 
not talk like that; but, after all that you 
have done for my father, I am not such a 
kadd (is it not so that you call it ?) as tu 
find fault with anything that you may 
choose to say. I give you my word of 
honour that no force shall be put upon 
this man except in your presence and 
with your fullconsent. Are you satisfied 
with that 2?” 

“Tam,” said the Consul; and the two 
men shook hands heartily upon their 
compact. 


With all his coolness, Chao Phya 
showed signs of strong emotion (shared 
even by the stoical Frenchman himself) 
when he and the latter came back to the 
keddah on the following morning to see 
what their companions were about, and 
learned what had happened during the 
night, and that the right-hand man of 
their deadliest enemy was fairly in their 
power at last. But this hairbreadth 
escape was a lesson to the ex-Minister, 
who lost no time in sending off his 
precious white elephant—fastened be- 
tween two tame ones—to another pen. 
much larger and stronger, several day>’ 
journey to the south (where it would be 
in perfect safety), under a strong escort 
of his trustiest servants, together with 
several of the penitent soldiers, who, 
hoping to atone by extra diligence for 
their carelessness of the previous night. 
were now as zealous in his cause as men 
could be. 

This party he placed under the charge 
of his son, Krom Moon. upon whom he 
could fully rely ; and when the last man 
of the cavalcade had vanished behind the 
encircling trees, he turned back to his 
house with St. Foix and the Consul. 
carrying along with him his prisoner, Pi- 
Bon. 


Though now ungagged, the captive 
never uttered a word during the whole 
march, seeming to await his doom with 
the sullen resignation of a true Oriental. 
And when they reached the house, and 
Chao Phya sternly bade him tell all he 
knew, he remained obstinately silent. 

«We must call in the Shans, then.” 
said the Siamese noble coldly: * they 
will know how to make him speak.” 

“ This must not be, Chao Phya!” cried 
the Consul, easily guessing the frightful pur- 
pose for which these savage men were to 
be summoned. “I have pledged my 
word that this man should not be tortured, 
end he skeadd not!" 

* How can you talk so. my friend?” 
seid the Siamese, in a tone of wonder, not 
wholly untinged with disdain. » You 
yourself know that it is a matter of life 
and death for us to get to the bottom of 
these plots, and vet vou want to hinder 
me from using the only menns by which 
we can do so. Desid this scoundrel 
has attempted your own life; and can you 
plead for him after that ’" 

«Tam an Englishman.” answered the 
Consul simply; and volumes could not 
have said more. 

Chao Phya seemed nonplussed. and 
made no reply ; while the prisoner--who. 
knowing nothing of the languase in which 
the two disputants were speaking, had 
watched their looks and gestures with a 
vague curiosity, that gradually changed 
to deep intere-t---appeared to understand 
that the Englishman was interfering in 
his favour, and eyed him with a look of 
mingled wonder, doubt, and reluctant 
admiration, 

“Come, give him a chance, at least.” 
urged Mr. Postlethwaite: * offer 1 his 
life. if he will make a frank confession.” 

Chao Phya did so. but all in’ vain. 
Traitor, liar, thief, cutthroat, triple-dyed 
villain though he was, this wretch had at 
least the one virtue of dogged fidelity to 
the titled ruftian whom he served; and 
he spurned all offers of merey at the price 
of betraying his master. 

« You see,” said the ex-Minister, with a 
meaning glance at his friend, * there is 
really no way of getting the truth out of 
him, except the one vou object to.” 

“ Of course not,” put in Colonel St. Foix 
decisively. ‘Come, M. Puzzle-téte, be 
reasonable; what imatters the torturing 
of one rascal, compared with the lives of 
many honest men?” 

But the Consul, who had for some 
moments past scemed to be deep in 
thought, now looked up suddenly, and 
said with great earnestness : 

«I think J can manage the fellow for 
you, Chao Phya, if you will leave hin 
to me, and just translate to him exactly 
whatever I say.” 

Chao Phya looked somewhat surprised, 
and the slight smile that flickered over 
his grave face showed that he thought his 
friend too confident in his own powers. 
But he politely assented ; and Mr. Postle- 
thwaite (after whispering to St. Foix to 
have his notebook and pencil in readiness 
to write down every word that Pi-Bon 


might say) rose and confronted the silent . 


captive, fixing upon him a glance that 
seemed to look him through and 
through. 

“If you refuse to answer our other 
questions,”’ said he, “ you surely cannot 
object to tell us, at least, when and where 
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you last saw your comrade and fcilow- 
servant, Lu-Shan.” 

Pi-Kon's involuntary start when these 
words were interpreted to him bore ainple 
witness to their tremendons c¢tlect upon 
him. For an instant he looked up, and 
scemed «bout to speak; and then his dark 
settled once more into its former 
sullen composure. 

dt. Foix and his host exchanged 
mneaning elances, but neither spoke. 
You silly fellow!” went on the 
Consul, in a tone of indulgent contempt ; 
“did you end he really think that you 
could lay a plot against us without our 
finding it out? You should know that we 
men trom the West possess powers of 
which you Easterns have no notion. It 
you had known what we ean do, you two 
would nos have wasted so inuch time in 
devising mischiet against us in the ruins 
of the Lao-Chin Teimple.” 

Aguin the assassin started visibly, and 
the dogged sullenness of his look an to 
change into an expression of undisguised 
terror. Chao Phya, beginning to see 
whither this strange catechism was 
tending, stole a glance at Postlethwaite. 
nilled with that kind of | wondering 
admiration which might be shown by a 
veteran chessplayer at some marvellous 
display of skill on the part of a novice; 
while Colonel St. Foix. well aware that the 
Consul really knew nothing whatever of 
the plot in the ruined temple, exeept what 
he himself bad told him, was inwardly 
almost stitled with suppressed laughter. 

“What! Has Lu-Shan betrayea me, 
then ?”? burst forth Pi-Bon at length. as 
if unable to restrain himself longer. But 
no—that cannot be, for he has gone back 
to Bankok long since. How do you know 
all this?" 

“1 knew far more than that.” replied 
the Consul, in the same tone of quiet. 
half-contemptuous — superiority. You 
may think your plots safely hidden in 
thick darkness, but the eves of the whitc- 
faces can pierce through it. Shall I tell 
you something of what I know ?” 

Pi-Bon looked up expectantly, while 
Colonel St. Foix, keeping his back to the 
prisoner, hastily took down the words 
which the latter had let fall in his first 
surprise. 

“You disguised yourself as a fishe 
inan,”” began Postlethwaite, in the dr. 
mneasured tone of one reading an arit 
metical table, “in order to get aboard our 
steam-launch, by pretending to be wrecked 
in the river. You attempted our lives 
thrice during the voyage—the first time by 
deranging the engines, the second time by 
making our rudder-chain break, and the 
third time by cutting the cable that 
moored our launch to the bank. Then 
you fled from the punishment which you 
had deserved, and joined Lu-Shan, with 
whom you had a secret conference in the 
ruins of the Lao-Chin Temple, at which 
it was settled what part each of you was 
to play, in order to bring me and my friend 
to destruction.” 

With every word that the Consul spoke 
Pi-Bon’s lean, wolfish face seemed to grow 
more livid, and his drooping head to 
cower lower, asif crushed by the weight 
of some overwhelming burden. But all 
‘at once he lifted his face quickly, as if 
struck with a new idea. 

“Can you tell me the very words that I 
said to Lu-Shan in the ruins ?” he asked, 
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evidently hoping that, if he could but find 
this terrible man at fault in even one 
slight point, he might thus break the spell 
of supe ous terror which was freezing 
his very lite-blood. 

“T can,” said the Consul, who had 
heard St. Foix repeat the words often 
enough to have impressed them upon a 
less retentive memory than his. ‘* When 
you assigned to Lu-Shan the duty of 
bringing down the Shans upon us at the 
Si-tan) Pass, he asked, ‘ But Prince De- 
wan and you answered, ‘ Prince Dewan 
inust take his chance ; in fact, it might be 
better ifhe were killed, for then the King 
would mareh northward to avenge him. 
leaving Bankok clear for our master’s 
plans.” 

Ti-Bon's head sank down again, as if 
this last blow had crushed him outright ; 
and the Englishman went on as coolly as 
ever 

“Then Ln-Shan did go north to bring 
the mountain-men upon us in the pass: 
but we, knowing his plot beforehand, took 
the path that leads over the shoulder of 
the Se-Cheng Mountain, and so escaped 


him. As for you, I need not tell you 
what you were doing in the mean- 
time.” 


It was fortunate that Mr. Postlethwaite 
did noé need to tell him, for he could not 
have done so to save his life, inasmuch 
as he himself knew nothing about it ; but 
this mysterious allusion was quite enough 
for the superstitions ruftian, who shivered 
at it like one in an ague-tit. 

* Then,’ pursued the Consul, “ you 
dogged our steps on the road homeward— 
you followed us hither, to see what we 
wanted with Chao Phya Borommaha ; 
yon watched our removal of the white ele- 
yhant. and saw where we had placed it ; 
you supplied the soldiers with drugged to- 
bacco, and attempted to let the elephant 
loose while they slept, and, in doing 80, 
yon trespassed upon one of the King’s ele- 
phant-pens ; and I suppose you know what 
the penalty is for that !” 

The expression of Pi-Bon’s face suf- 
ficiently showed that he did. 

* Now,’ resumed Mr. Postlethwaite, 
after pausing for a few moments, as if to 
give tame for what he had already said 
to take full effect, “you know the doom 
which you have deserved ; and if'you wish 
us to show you mercy, you must merit it 
by making a full confession.” 

But the pause, brief as it had been, had 
given time for the stabborn criminal to 
collect his scattered thoughts a little; and 
ell the native cunning of the Asiatio leered 
in his small, narrow, rat-like eyes, as he 
answered : 

“Tf you could find out all this, why 
should you need any confession from 
me?” 

At this unexpected retort, Colonel St. 
Foix needed all his self-command to keep 
from laughing, and Chao Phya stole an 
anxious glance at the Consul; but the 
wary Englishman was not a whit discon- 
certed. 

“I have not said,” replied he coldly, 
“that we need any testimony of yours to 
tell us what we want to know; but I 
have been urging his Excellency here” 
(bowing to Chao Phya) “ to spare your lifo 
—for it is not the way of us English to 
let any brave man be killed when he lies 
at our merey—and therefore wish him to 
know, from your own mouth, that it was 
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from no mean personal spite against ws 
that you did what you have done, but 
that you wero merely obeying the com- 
aands of your master, as a true Siamese 
retainer should always do.” 

This skilful appeal to the stubborn 
faithfulness which was the wretch’s one 
good point moved him as nothing else 
could have done. He drew himself up 
proudly, and answered, with a dignity 
which sat very strangely upon his coarse 
and ruffianly features : 

“ You are right, Englishman. All that 
I have done, I did at the bidding of my 
lord; and at his bidding I would do it all 
again, and more! Why should I wish 
your death ?—you have never done me 
wrong. But what a Siamese noble com- 
mands, a Siamese retainer must do, if it 
were to slay the King himself. And when 
my master bade me go forth to take your 
lives I obeyed him, even as [ obeyed him 
when I hid that paper which the King’s 
efticers found in the house of Chao Phya 
Borommsha!” 

These last words—which seemed to 
burst from the excited speaker ere he 
was fully conscious of their importance— 
pulsed through the three listeners like an 
electric shock, though they had self-control 
enough to betray no outward sign of 
emotion. Both the Consul and St. Foix 
had often heard the ex- Minister mention, as 
one of the chief causes of his disgrace and 
banishment, the discovery in his house of 
a treasonable paper, which he himself 
declared to be a forgery, contrived by 
Prisadang and his agents; and now, in 
this strange and unforeseen manner, they 
were suddenly confronted with a plain 
proof that what he said was true. 

There was a brief pause of gloomy 
silence, which was at length broken by 
Chao Phya himself. 

“Tf this is indeed so,” said he, turning 
to the prisoner, “it is not for me to punish 
you, who have been but as a weapon in 
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the hand of another; but if you would 
have me believe you, speak plainly.” 

“T will,” rephed Pi-Bon, “if you will 
all promise that you will not seek to know 
who my master is; otherwise, not one 
word will I utter, though you should tear 
me limb from limb!” 

The English Consul eycd him with a 
look of honest admiration, and even the 
impassible Colonel seemed moved. All 
three readily gave the required assurance 
that they would make no attempt to find 
out the name of his master—which, as 
they all knew it already, involved no 
great self-denial—and their grim penitent 
began his ghastly confession. 

Prepared as they all were for black and 
frightful revelations, even these case- 
hardened men of the world were startled 
out of their wonted composure by the 
sickening catalogue of crime and treachery 
which the prisoner poured forth, with the 
unruffled coolness of a man who saw 
nothing strange or unwarrantable in what 
he had to relate. They now learned for 
the first time that to the untiring malice 
of P’hra See Prisadang were due not 
merely the attempts upon their own lives, 
and the placing of the compromising 
paper in Chao Phya’s house, but also the 
premature departure of the French and 
English gunboats; the breaking loose of 
the elephant from which Miss Wrightwell 
had saved Tamasan, and for whose 
pranks Chao Phya, as keeper of the Royal 
stable, had of course been held responsible; 
and all the false rumours and suspicious 
appearances which had set the King 
against the friend of his childhood. 
Worse still (for to every Siamese such a 
deed would seem the foulest and most 
impious excess of sacrilege), the sudden 
death of the sacred white elephant—which 
had proved so fatal to its appointed 
guardian, Chao Phya—was due to no 
natural cause, but to the effect of a 
noxious drug which Pi-Bon’s infernal skill 


had contrived to administer to the closely 
guarded animal in its own stable, under 
the very eyes of its keepers. 

More than once during this hideous 
recital, even the cool Postlethwaite felt 
his blood tingle with a fierce longing to 
strike the villain to the earth with one 
blow. But, apart from an Englishman's 
natural reluctance to harm a_ helpless 
enemy, he felt (as did also his two com- 
panions) that it would be mere suicidal 
folly to destroy the guilty agent, through 
whom alone they could reach his far 
guiltier employer. 

When the frightful tale ended, St. Foix 
was the first to speak. 

“ Will your Excellency be good enough 
to translate to this man the abstract which 
I have made of his confession, and let 
him vouch for its correctness before our- 
selves as witnesses?" said he to Chao 
Phya. 

The latter did so, and Pi-Bon declared 
it to be quite correct. 

He was then led away by the Minister's 
servants, with an assurance from Chao 
Phya himself that, unlees he tried to 
escape or to practise fresh treachery (in 
which case he was a dead man), no harm 
should be done to him; and thatif he kept 
faith with them, they would be silent with 
regard to his worst misdeeds, and more 
especially as to his violation of the Royal 
elephant-pen, which, if known, would of 
itself have been enough to seal his doom. 

At this last assurance the prisoner's 
gloomy face visibly brightened, and he 
went away with his new gaolers con- 
tentedly enough. 

When he was gone, the ex- Minister and 
his two friends held another conference, 
with closed doors. It lasted a consider- 
able time, and, when they came forth from 
it at length, all three wore the look of men 
who had some very serious business before 
them. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE CYGNET’S HEAD. 


A STORY OF SCHOOL LIFE AT ST. MARGARET'S. 


By R. W. K. Epwarps, 


Author of “ Jenkins’ Hamper,” “ Thirty Miles on Skates,” “ The Weather-Eye of England,” ete. 


ATE that cvening there was a tap at 

Mr. Howker's door, and Baythorpe 

walked in, rather sheepishly, in his dress- 
ing-gown. 

“Can I speak to you, sir?” 

Mr. Howker put down his book, and 
told Baythorpe to sit down near the fire. 

“T wanted to tell you, sir,” said Bay- 
thorpe, ‘that I know that Kirby didn’t 
cut off the cygnet’s head.” 

“Indeed ?”” 

“No, sir. I didn't tell Kirby’s father 
this afternoon, but I thought I might tell 
you, if you don’t mind. I know for a fact 
that no one did it, sir, and that it was all 
a made-up story of young Kirby's, because 
he was afraid of the fellows if they lost 
the holiday.” 

“ And so Kirby ought not to have been 
expelled 2?” 

“ Not for that, sir.” 

“ Have you known it long?” 
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“Yes, sir; I found out by accident, but 
I was pretty well bound not to tell. I 
didn’t think I'd tell you to-night even, but 
I thought, perhaps, you wouldn’t mind not 
saying anything about it.” 

“ But look here, Baythorpe, you know 
this is rather serious. How can I promise 
to keep secret what you tell me? Es- 
pecially if it will clear little Kirby.” 

“Ofcourse. I've sometimes wondered, 
sir, if I oughtn’t to say something abont 
it. But I didn’t know the thing wasn't 
true till after he had been expelled, and 
then I thought it was too late; and I 
was bound not to get another chap into a 
row.” 

“ Well, Baythorpe, perhaps you're right. 
And if you can’t say anything more than 
that you know for a fact thut Kirby was 
expelled for the wrong reason, I don’t know 
that it's much good saying anything about | 
it. And I daresay Kirby's father told you 


that, after all, the boy is to be allowed to 
return, ina way. He is to come as a day- 
boy—that’s virtually taking him back, 
isn’t it?" 

“That's just what I don't see, sir. I 
think, if he's to be allowed back at all, it 
ought to be just as a boarder all over 
again. It’s rough on the day-boys, sir. 
Here's a chap who's not good enough to 
be taken as a boarder; but, though he 
hasn’t cleared his character, he may come 
asa day-boy. I think the day-boys are 
put upon enough asit is, sir, in some ways ; 
but this is a little too hard on them.” 

“ You are quite right,” said Mr. Howker, 
with emphasis, wondering at his own 
stupidity in not seeing the point before, 
and admiring the sensible discrimination 
and excellent school-spirit of Baythorpe. 
“Well, then, we must have some sort 
of proof, if it can be got. But here 
you are—you say you've got proof, and 


yet you can’t produce it. What's the 
good?” 

“ Please, sir, I'll tell you what I know, 
sir; but I won't mention names, because 
I can't give the fellow away whose fault 
it is.” 

“ You are on your honour, I suppose ?”” 
said Mr. Howker. 

“Yes, sir. Just at the time this row 
was on he went out fishing and caught a 
pike—a very big onc—and it was cut open, 
and they found the cygnet's head inside 
its stomach. So it must have snapped off 
the bird’s head under the water, and the 
bird couldn't have been killed by Kirby 
at all.” 

Mr. Howker was sufticiently seasoned 
with fishing stories to show no incredulity. 

“T see,” he said, after a long pause. 
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+TJas Stewed Eels gone yet?” 

The question issued from an open 
window behind a long butfet laden with 
provisions in a second-rate eating-house 
mear Ludgate Circus. 

The question was addressed by some 
invisible female in a rasping voice toa 
waiting-man clad in shiny black, with a 
napkin over his left arm, and a pile of 
plates in his hands. As he put down the 
latter with a clatter his answer was only 
heard by the invisible questioner. 

The room was crowded with smal? 
tables, each the counterpart of another— 
marble slabs on iron frames. Each table 
boasted at least a inustard-pot and a salt- 
cellar; and at several of them customers 
were either feeding or waiting in the ex- 
pectation of food. 

A reeking, indescribable odour of 
cookery fumes pervaded the atmosphere. 
The company for the most part suited the 
general appearance of the room and its 
appointinents - shabbily dressed, hungry- 
looking men, with cager eyes, sharp 
features, sunken sallow checks, rugged 
and unshaven. Some had hats on their 
heads, some divided their attention be- 
tween plate and newspaper, some wero 
conversing together in low tones. There 
was a murmur of voices mingled with the 
ring of’steel upon delf. 

“Has Stewed Fels gone yet?” 

That question was asked by the pro- 

rietress of this eating-house. She stood 
in a corner of the room screened off by a 
wooden partition fitted with a window. 
She occupied a bower in direct communi- 
cation both with the underground regions, 
where cooking operations were conducted, 
and with the room in which her customers 
were gathered. She could send down her 
orders to the kitchen while she kept an 
eye upon her guests; she could review 
the various dishes as they ascended in the 
lift, and dole them out to her serving- 
men. 

The question floated audibly into the 
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“ And this fellow, whoever he was, kept it 
to himself, though he must have known 
that something depended on it. Is he in 
the school now ?” 

Baythorpe preserved an_ inscrutable 
silence, which Mr. Howker really re- 
spected. 

“What day was it caught on? Does 
that agree with the date?” 

“ It was caught on the afternoon of the 
whole holiday last midsummer term,” said 
Baythorpe. 

Mr. Howker turned up an old diary. 
“Yes,” he said, “June 15. I remember 
the date perfectly well. No one had a 
right to be fishing then. But you say you 
can't give this fellow away ?” 

“No, sir.” 


“Hem. That's rathera pity. How on 
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CHAPTER I.—-STEWED EELS. 


eating-room, and attracted the attention 
of a guest who sat at one of the tables in 
solitary state. He had been sitting there 
for twenty minutes by the clock, and was 
evidently beginning to grow impatient. 
He seemed to recognise in the question a 
reference to himself. A frown gathered 
on his face, just tinged with the shade of 
asmile. To be kept waiting for his food 
twenty minutes was bad enough, but to 
be calmly called Stewed Eels by the 
keeper of an inferior cookshop was 
nothing short of unprovoked impert- 
nence. He rose from his chair with the 
intention of leaving the place, but the 
waiting-man interrupted him. 

“ Sorry you've had to wait, sir; ready 
in one minute, sir.” 

The customer, half-irresolute, resuned 
his seat. He felt rather a fish-out-of- 
water among that riff-raff assemblage ; 
and he wondered (with a grim humour of 
curiosity) whether the eel which he had 
long ago hoped to see stewed before him 
was likewise a fish out of water, or still 
wriggling in the native haunts of eels that 
supply the London market. 

In appearance that customer did not 
materially differ from most of the others, 
He was as hungry as any of them, and 
probably poorer than all, and certainly as 
shabbily dressed as most. His bowler hat 
was in a state of the seediest decrepitude, 
and his overcoat (once black) had developed 
@ very greenish hue about the shoulders. 
His face was sallow, and wore a wearied, 
haggard look; his hair was thick and 
unkempt, and his chin showed a stubble 
of some days’ neglect. His features were 
good—square forehead, suggesting intel- 
lectual force, well-shaped nose, dark eyes, 
heavy brown moustache and whiskers. 
His build was strong, and in height he 
was just six feet. 

As he sat waiting for his food, this 
customer took an envelope from his 
pocket addressed to himself, Cornish 
Helstone. Taking out the letter it con- 
tained, he began reading it; and as he 
read, the working of his eyebrows denoted 
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earth can we do anything? The Doctor 
will want absolute proof, of course, especi- 
ally with such a remarkable story. Are 
you sure it's true, Baythorpe ?” 

“ Quite, sir; I've seen the pike's head 
and the cygnet’s head stuffed, in a glass 
case, and that’s how I knew about it.” 

“It’s a sort of story that might look 
very wellin— Tiere, we might do it, and 
mention no names yet.” Mr. Howker 
finished, and sat down at his writing- 
desk. ‘ You leave it to me, Baythorpe,"’ 
he said; “I think I can work it safely, 
without anyone knowing names or any- 
thing else about it than that the thing 
happened. Off you go to bed now, and 
sleep off that Open Mile, and don't worry 
yourself about this any more." 

(To be continue.) 
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anxiety of some sort—it matters neither 
to reader, nor writer what the particular 
worry was. He put the letter back, and 
took a survey of the company. 

There was one very superior-looking 
individual sitting at a table alone—tall 
and dignified, of marked Jewish counte- 
nance, evidently a foreigner. Helstone 
eyed him with curiosity. The rest of tho 
company did not present much attraction, 
but he found himself looking more than 
once at two other foreigners, Frenchmen 
he fancied, sitting et a table immediately 
opposite him. They were devouring some 
greasy soup with avidity. One of them 
looked up for a moment, and his eye 
caught Helstone’s. The look almost 
made him wince—so deadly dark and 
keenly piercing were those eyes. 

But his impatience for food soon re- 
asserted itself, and lured his attention 
once more to the proprietress of the 
establishment in her den. 

Helstone had walked far that morning. 
He had trudged the muddy pavements of 
Cheapside and Holborn till his legs ached, 
and an inward voice hinted that exhausted 
nature needed refreshment. Then his 
eye caught the notice STEWED EELS in the 
window of that cookshop; and in a 
moment memory found wings and flew 
to a riverside inn, embowered in foliage, 
with music of water dripping from lock- 
gates, and sinking reflections of willows in 
shadowy depths. He thought of the last 
time he had feasted on stewed eels, even 
in his undergraduate days—at Godstow. 

The jostling of a foot-passenger recalled 
his truant fancy, but the taste of stewed 
eels had struck home to his appetite, und 
for very love of the old Oxford days he 
would revive their memories by feasting 
once more off that dainty dish. 

So he had entered that eating-house 
and issued his orders, and now, after long 
delay, he was consoiing his hunger by the 
waiter's assurance that his eels would be 
ready in a minute. 

The waiter had already served three 
customers since giving that assurance ; 
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but now he made a dash for the open 
casement, and bore away in triumph a 
steaming platter topped by a tin cover. 
The platter he quickly put down, with a 
flourish and a smile and a word of en- 
couragement, before his longsuffering 
guest, and removed the cover. 

Volumes of steam up-rolled from a 
parsley-sprinked sea of grey sauce, in 
which three small islands of eel formed 


an insignificant archipelago. The sight 
and savour of the dish did not altogether 
seem to satisfy the customer's anticipa- 
tions. He eyed it suspiciously, and 
appeared to decide that he was not so 
hungry as he thought he was. He picked 
out a morsel of eel and got no farther. 
There remained his roll, the mustard, and 
the salt. He ate the roll, called the waiter 
(who seemed hurt and unable to compre- 
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hend the guest's behaviour), paid his bill, 
and evacuated the premises. 

Cornish Helstone had entered that 
eating-house hungry as a hunter, and 
things were not so thriving with him 
that he could afford to be fastidious ; but 
the contrast between the associations, 
present and past, of that ideal dish smote 
upon his soul with such a shock, that in 
a moment he experienced a disgust for 


Now those pleasant pictures had dissolved 
into one sordid disillusion. “A grim 
magic-lantern entertainment!” said 


Helstone to himself, with a bitter laugh, 
as he turned up Ludgate Hill, and felt as 
if he could never again look upon an eel 
alive or dead. 

It was a drizzling foggy afternoon in 
January—the sort of weather most caleu- 
lated to have a depressing effect on the 
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spirits. Cornish Helstone drove his hands into his 
damp pockets, and jaded nature, unrefreshed, lay open 
to the dismal influence. His boots were so worn that 
they could not keep out the wet. The greasy mud 
seemed to penetrate his system. He thought of 
patent-leather shoes at fétes, silken socks and court 
slippers at Commemoration balls. His steps were 
aimless, for he cared not where he was going, nor 
how long it took to go. He was almost friendless, and 
entirely hopeless at that moment. He inadvertently 
uttered aloud the obnoxious expression, “ Stewed eels,” 
and then found himself making maudlin attempts to 
compose an ode in rhythm to his steps: 

“Oh eel, stewed cel! what qualms I feel within my 
keel! What shudders steal from head to heel, and 
make me reel! For woe or weal, I loathe the meal!” 

He tramped the streets in this abject and objectless 

manner all through the afternoon, wend- 
ing his dreary route along Whitechapel 


the focd for which he had craved and 
waited so impatiently. 

The recollections of Godstow and 
willowy Isis had glittered with a glamour 
of romance on the mirror of his mind, 
and his present circumstances were so 
glaringly different from Oxford dreams. 
Then the phantasmagoria of fancy had 
shown him pleasant pictures, shifting and 
changing, but bright with possibilities. 


and Mile End, working his way round 
through Limehouse and Wapping, until, 
famished and fatigued, he drifted to the 
neighbourhood of his lodging. _ Then, 
entering another house of refreshment, 
which he habitually patronised, he de- 
voured some meat pies and drank several 
cups of hot tea. 

The food revived him considerably, and 
the warmth of the room kindled in him 


a comfortable glow. There was a good 
tire at the farther end of the room, and a 
vacant chair near it. Some papers and 
magazines were at hand. Helstone took 
up the Globe and settled himself near 
the fire. It was well to dry his boots, as 
he would need them next day, and with 
that intention he stretched his legs to the 
fender. Then he proceeded to digest his 
meal and the contents of the paper. 

A short account of his previous history 
is necessary. He. was an only surviving 
orphan of a family of four. His father 
had held a poor living, and Cormsh, 
when thirteen years old, was sent as a 
foundation-scholar to Shelbrooke School, 
which specially befriended the sons of 
needy clergymen. ‘Thoroughly conscien- 
tivuus in work, and gifted with high 
abilities, he was top of the school during 
his last year, taking some valuable prizes, 
an exhibition, and ascholarship. He also 
won an important open scholarship at 
Oxford. The combined emoluments of 
these various benetactions provided him 
(during the first two years) with an in- 
come sufficient for a inan of economic 
habits. He read hard, and got a First 
Class in Classical Moderations. 

Then the school benefactions came to 
an end, and in order to supply their 
deficiency Helstone was obliged to take 
pupils. This course seriously interfered 
with his reading for the Final Schools, 
and, to his own disappointment and the 
displeasure of his college dons, his name 
appeared in the Third Class, in) the 
August lately passed. 
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Thus Cornish Helstone found himself 
entitled to take his degree in the course 
of the Long Vacation, but the question of 
expense stood in the way. He also 
found himself absolutely devoid of income, 
and without any settled views about a pro- 
fession. It happened to him as it has 
often happened to others in similar con- 
ditions : stamped as current coin of the 
realm by the completion of a university 
career, he found himself confronted by 
the question, “ What is to follow?” His 
ambitions had been set upon securing 
that stamp, and he had been content 
with the vague notion that something 
would turn up. 

Like Whittington, of historic fame, 
Cornish Helstone had come up to London 
in hopes of making his fortune, but no 
more aware of the way than was that 
hero of childhood’s sunny hours. He had 
no influential friends to give him a push 
forward in any line. He would have 
liked the Bar, but the question of money 
barred the way. He might have stood 
with good chance of success for the In- 
dian Civil Service, but felt a distaste for 
fevers and flies. He saw no attraction 
in Medicine, nor had he any turn for 
business, many-headed like the hydra. 

His inclinations had a very decided 
bins towards literary work. He possessed 
ability for writing, and had gai no 
little credit at Oxford for essays, political, 
philosophical, and general. During the 
test few weeks of his residence in Lon- 
don he had spent many hours daily in 
the reading-room of the Lritish Museum, 

(To be continued.) 
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deeply diving into sundry quaint and 
obscure volumes, and composing over 
their perusal four essays, which he 
fervently hoped might be accepted by 
four of the leading magazines. 

He had devoted all his energies to this 
work, and he regarded those essays as a 
sample of his best abilities. They were 
children of his brain, like Zeus-born 
Minerva, the fruit of his soul, and upon 
them he staked his hopes. 

Solemnly did Cornish Helstone fold 
each of those four essays in a long blue 
envelope, and post each in turn. If only 
they were accepted he would strike 
boldly ont into tho waters of a literary 
profession. If each essay brought him 
ten guineas, what an encouragement it 
would be! Many a dreary day must he 
wait — weeks, perhaps months — even 
under the most favourable circumstances, 
before he could hope to realise his reward. 

Three weeks had already passed since 
he posted the last of those essays, 
and he had heard nothing of any of 
them. During that period he had earned 
a bare subsistence from three short 
articles accepted by a leading daily 
paper; and, as he sat watching his 
steaming boots, he felt the money in his 
pocket, 11. 93, 4d.—the entire amount of 
his capital. 

Before leaving the restaurant he won a. 
game of chess with a chance acquain- 
tance, and pocketed the shilling stake 
with satisfaction. After paying for his 
meal, Cornish Helstone possessed 11.98. 8d. 
as the sum total of his worldly wealth. 


HOW THEY FISH IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


"HE nearer we got the longer grew our 
faces, for neither the net nor the space 
enclosed by it showed any signs of the 
presence of fish. Just as we beyun to think 
we had drawn a blank, a whole shoal of 
small fry came leaping over the top of the 
net. When these were followed by two or 
three big fellows, our gloom was instantly 
changed to wild but suppressed excitement. 
Whilst a man at cither end rushed in and, 
grasping the poles, kept them in position, 
the rest of us pulled at the lines for all we 
were worth, and brought tho bag of the net 
with a run clean out on to the sand. 

What a sight there met our delighted eyes ! 
The net was one mass of glittering fish — 
huge mullet and grunters held hid and fast 
by the gills in the meshes. For a minute 
or two we did nothing but caper about and 
relieve our feelings with war whoops, caring 
little that the south-easter was driving a 
stinging shower of sand against our wet 
bodies. 

At length, when we had calmed down a 
bit, we proceeded to investigate our catch 
nore closely. Owing to the fact of the 
aet being wide-meshed, there were only some 
dozen small fellows to be returned to their 
native element. Getting the big mullet free 
was not an easy matter, so securely had the 
mesh got fastened round their gills; they 
soon made us aware of their needle-pointed 
dorsal fins too. 

A truly noble pile they made, when we had 
each brought in our contributions ; some one 
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hundred and fifty odd fish, averaging about 
a pound apicce, and all in the pink of condi- 
tion. We felt, as we tumbled them into a 
sack, that this was fishing for the pot with a 
vengeance. 

When the excitement had subsided, we 
began toshiver a bit in the wind and long 
to be back in the warmly lapping water; so 
we decided to try another haul. This was 
rather greedy of us, as we had a sackful of 
fish already; but we wanted to put our new 
fishing-ground still further to the test. 
Another haul was accordingly made with 
even greater care than the first, but nearly 
over the same ground. We pulled the net 
through without a hitch in grand style from 
start to finish, and caught-—twenty-tive. So 
we were rightly served for our greediness. 

After clearing the net of weeds and 
rubbish we rolled it up, and, to wash off the 
sand, had a last delicious tumble in the clear, 
tepid water. : 

It was a merry party that went jolting 
home to camp, singing snatches of every 
song we could think of, without the slightest 
fear of disturbing a soul. When we got back 
to camp, too, we had no small fun over 
dividing the catch amongst the various 
camps, with the ladies in attendance to see 
fair play. 

Netting in the sea is dangerous work at the 
best. The Agulhas current makes its in- 
fluence felt more or less from Durban to 
Cape Town, and gives rise to a treacherous 
“drawback,” which has proved fatal to 


many a swimmer. Then again, in the 
calmest weather, there is always more or less 
of a surf—generally more; and when the 
direction of the wind is from the S.E. 
or $.W., the breakers come roaring in in 
magnificent style —from a spectacular point 
of view. 

Four of us once attempted to net, un- 
assisted, a small bay along the coast. With 
so small a number, it would have proved 
difticult to manage the net under the most 
favourable conditions ; but a powerful swell 
and an ebbing tide increased our difficulties 
tenfold. As usual, our best swimmer took 
the line out through the breakers, whilst we 
paid the net out evenly from theshore. The 
waves then began to toss the net about in all 
directions ; so, to keep it from getting hope- 
lessly entangled, two more of us had to swim 
out. This left only one man ashore to 
contend against the force of the strong draw- 
back. Setting his feet firmly, he dug the 
end of the pole into the sand and leant all 
his weight against it, but every few minutes 
a larger breaker than usual would come 
thundering in and nearly knock him off his 
feet. The other three men, meanwhile, were 
faring no better; the man with the line 
could not reach the rocks which jutted out 
at the end of the bay, and the two who 
were keeping the net in position were con- 
stantly getting their toes entangled in the 
meshes. Struggle as we would, we could not 
make a foot of ground, and as we were 
gradually becoming exhausted, had not 
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timely help arrived we should probably have 
been bodily swept out to sea, net and all, 
where the sharks would soon have pulled us 
under. Fortunately, some men had stopped 
within hail to watch our proceedings, and 
when they saw us getting the worst of it 
they rushed up and hung on to the shore 
line. With this extra help we managed at 
length to bring the net ashore, quite empty, 
as we expected, but undamaged. 

All our subsequent attempts in the sea 
proving equally toilsome and fruitless, we 
had to confine our netting operations 
entirely to the rivers. 

The most satisfactory form of sea fishing 
in South Africa is scooping,” the delights of 
which are, generally, most keenly appreciated 
by those who find rod-tishing insufferably 
slow. The equipment is simple enough—a 
jantern and a net. A five-gallon paraftin tin, 
cut diagonally across, will provide you with 
the necessary framework for two lanterns. 
It is a matter of no great difficulty to fix a 
handle at the back, and a sheet of glass, 
sliding up and down in a groove, in front; 
whilst a few holes punched in the top and 
bottom will afford the necessary ventilation. 
An ordinary paraffin candle gives a suffi- 
ciently brilliant light, and the bright tin sides 
act more or less as reflectors. Any ordinary 
landing-net will serve the purpose of a scoop, 
provided it be fairly strong; the handle, 
however, should not be too long, otherwise 
it will prove cumbersome, and the wider the 
mouth of the net is the better. Don’t forget 
to take a good supply of matches with you, 
and keep them where they are least likely to 
get damp. A wallet or haversack fastened 
securely to your waist in front will form a 
convenient receptacle for the tish you catch. 

Scooping is such a rough-and-tumble 
business that it is, perhaps, fortunate it can 
only be carried on with success during four 
or five nights each month. The conditions 
necessary for good sport are a spring tide at 
its lowest ebb, and a moonless night. 

The scooping costume de rigucur consists of 
your oldest, dirtiest clothes, your most dilapi- 
dated cap, and your most shaky pair of boots. 
As a consequence, when a scooping-party 
has been arranged, the meet takes place on 
a stoep or ina backyard. If a stranger met 
a party of scoopers on the war-trail, he 
would certainly take them for scavengers 
doing their nightly round. 

A start is generally made about nine o’clock, 
when the darkness is quite pronounced. 
Making for a rocky part of the shore, they 
scramble out, with many slips and tumbles 
over the slimy rocks, left bare by the low ebb 
tide, to the gleaming line of breakers. 
Following along, they presently come to a 
creck, into which, if the water docs not reach 
above their waists, they wade one after 
another, with lantern held aloft in one hand, 
and net in readiness in the other. Having 
formed a line across the seaward end, they 
advance steadily up the creek, splashing 
vigorously. The fish promptly scurry up 
into the shallow waters at the top, and await 
an opportunity of making a mad dash for 
liberty through the line of splashing figures 
and dancing lights. The gleam of the 
lanterns is kept steadily on the surface of 
the water in front, and asthe fish come up to 
reconnoitre, the waders try to get their nets 
under them. At first only single fish come 
up here and there, but as the space gets more 
confined the water seems to become alive 
with fish of all sizes and sorts. Then the 
fun is fast and furious. The terrified fish 
leap and dash about in all directions, whilst 
their enemies plunge at them frantically with 
their nets. At length, all the fish have 
either escaped or been caught, and a halt is 
called to examine captures and repair 
damages before trying the next creek. 

Now and then a careless member of the 
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party steps into some deep hole among the 
rocks, and disappears bodily, lantern and all, 
to scramble out amidst the laughter of his 
companions, like a drowned rat, at the other 
side. 

Thanks to the warmth of the water and 
air, you may continue fishing for hours in 
your wet clothes without contracting a chill. 

Some of the creeks, of course, will draw 
blank, but by midnight the scoopors will 
have secured as many fish as they care to 
carry. The catch is generally representative 
as well as numerous, for besides the ubiquit- 
ous grey mullet and silvers, specimens of the 
rock cod, the stump-nose, and the kabeljau 
will probably be included. On the way 
home they can leave baskets of fish tied 
Santa-Claus fashion to the knockers of their 
friends’ doors—an attention which will 
doubtless be much appreciated by the inmates 
at breakfast-time next morning, the market 
supply of fish being generally very erratic all 
through the Cape. Ten minutes after pulling 
off their soaking wet clothes and having a 
good rub down, they will drop off to sleep, 
literally as warm as toast. 

Another form of fishing also pursued 
during moonless nights is called “ graining.” 
It is carried on in the estuary of the rivers 
by means of a boat. The “grain,” which is 
a regular poacher's tool, is made as follows: 
A piece of wood is shaped like the handle of 
an axe, only without any curve in it, and with 
the broad flattened portion, on which the 
head is fixed, much elongated. Some twenty 
hooks of the largest size are then straightened 
and fixed in a row about half an inch apart 
along the edge of the flattened part of the 
handle, with the barbs pointing outwards. 
The lantern described above will do equally 
well either for graining or scooping, but a 
good bull’s-eye will answer even better for 
the former. A stout heavy boat should be 
chosen, which cannot easily be capsized, as 
the grainer at any rate will have to stand up 
all the time, and lunge about in different 
directions. 

Taking up his position in the bows, the 
grainer directs the gleam of his lantern on 
to the water directly in front, and holds the 
grain aloft ready to strike. The boat is then 
sculled slowly along, and as the mullet come 
darting and leaping into the circle of light, 
the grain is brought crashing down amongst 
them. If the blow has been well delivered, 
several fish will be found transfixed on the 
hooks. If you have the good fortune to get 
amongst a shoal of fish, many will come 
leaping into the boat of their own accord. 
On a favourable evening a bucketful of fish 
can be got in a few hours. 

This is not a very sportsmanlike method 
of tishing, I must confess; but when you see 
the surface of the river alive with fish and 
have no other means of catching them, you 
are apt ‘o put sporting scruples on one side 
and fish for the pot. As I mentioned before, 
mullet are dainty feeders and cannot easily 
be caught with the rod. 

Now and then an eel falls a victim to his 
curiosity ; other creatures also, if we are to 
believe the following story. A party of 
tishermen, who were out after mullet one 
pitch-black night. were having splendid sport. 
‘They had nearly filled their sack with mullet, 
and were thinking of knocking off fcr the 
night, when the grainer made a big lunge 
and dragged into the boat what appeared to 
be a great fateel. The man who took it off 
the grain and put it into the sack felt it bite 
him as he did so, but paid no particular 
attention to the fact. However, he carefully 
fastened the mouth of the sack to prevent the 
eel’s escape, and soon afterwards the party 
decided to knock off fishing for the night. 
They were about half a mile from home; 
half the distance had been traversed, when 
the man who had handled the eel suddenly 


dropped to the ground without a cry. 
Imagining that he had either fainted from 
exhaustion or fallen in a fit, they lost no time 
in carrying him into the nearest house. 
When they brought him to the light and 
examined him, they found to their horror 
that he was dead. They were utterly at a 
loss to account for the suddenness of their 
comrade’s end, until a thought flashed across 
one of them. Rushing to the sack, he severed 
the string that secured the mouth, and out 
wriggled, not an eel, but a huge puff-adder. 

These deadly snakes are frequently seen 
swimming across rivers, and are often brought 
down by a freshet in considerable numbers. 
Some time ago a gentleman killed no less 
than twenty-four fine specimens of this 
venomous reptile during a morning stroll 
near the mouth of a river, after exceptionally 
heavy rains. 

A party of us went graining one evening in 
a boat which had been left exposed to the 
sun for some days, and was leaking badly in 
consequence. The water was thick and sport 
was poor, but we kept persevering until it 
became a case of going ashore or sinking. 
We then ran the boat into a creek, and with 
great exertions managed to haul her up on to 
the rocks and empty her. We then proceeded 
to regale ourselves, after our exertions, on 
water-melons and lemonade: about as sorry 
fare for us as we stood shivering in the long 
wet grass as could well be imagined. It 
makes me feel cold even now to think of that 
most al fresco supper. The seams of the 
boat gradually began to close after the 
thorough soaking they had received, and our 
return journey was fortunately not quite so 
damp. 

When we went out camping at Christmas- 
time, some of the younger members of tli 
expedition always made up their minds to go 
graining about midnight, and would return 
wet, noisy, and hungry about two hours later. 
Instead of quickly turning in, they would 
make a brilliant illumination in the tent and 
proceed to have a second supper, much to 
the disgust of those of us who had retired 
in decent time. 

Fishing in the breakers demanded the 
exercise of more patience than I was master 
of. The great difficulty lay in procuring bait 
—red-bait for rod-fishing, and cat-fish for 
throwing lines. 

To procure the latter, it was necessary to 
sally out when the tide was rearly at the 
ebb, armed with some sort of a gaff. After 
exploring sundry pools you might be lucky 
enough to espy a cat-fish manwuvring round 
with his long pliant tentacles in quest of 
prey. If you were quick enough to snatch 
him out before he realised your presence, 
well and good; but once let him ensconce 
himself in the crevices of the rocks, and no 
fox in his earth was half so secure. By turn- 
ing the body of the unfortunate crenture 
inside out, it was rendered hors de combat, 
and you might continue your quest without 
being worried any more by its writhings. 

Red-bait grows on rocks which the tide 
only leaves bare for a very short time. A 
dark leathery-looking mass, shaped something 
like a huge potato, is found firmly attached 
to the rocks. From the little mouths which 
appear upon it here and there little jets of 
water are constantly being ejected. It re- 
quires a knife or some other sharp instru- 
ment to detach the mass from the rocks, so 
firmly is it affixed to them. Upon cutting 
open the rind, if I may so call it, lumps of 
flesh-coloured jelly are found in the large 
cavities within. This is the part that proves 
so killing a bait. Unfortunately it will not 
keep well; and although fish take it quite 
as readily when it isa little high, the odour 
is too overpowering forthe fisherman. If he 
is so foolish as to touch it, the smell will 
cling to his hands for days. 


Cat-fish keeps rather better, but requires 
skinning before fish will bite at it freely. 
It has the advantage of sticking to the hook 
muc_ better than red-bait. Peeled cat-fish and 
fresh red-bait look far more appetising than 
oysters ; yet I never heard of anyone eating 
them, and I did not altoyether care to experi- 
ment gastronomically upon them myself. 

The long sticks used for the handles of 
waggon-whips form excellent rods for sea- 
fishing on account of their toughness. Bam- 
bocs, though neater in appearance than whip- 
sticks, will not stand the same amount of 
rough usage. An unusually heavy sinker 
must be employed to keep the line moder- 
ately steady in the strong surf. To secure 
any success with the rod, it is necessary to 
plant yourself at the edge of the breakers, 

+ where every now and then the water surges 
up to your knees. If you try to keep dry, you 
will get no fish. Again, not only is your 
bait continually being washed off by the 
surge, but your hooks and sinker every few 
throws get fast to the rocks, and in nine cases 
out of ten you stand to lose part of your 
line. It is advis: ble, therefore, only to use 
the cheapest of tackl :— sea-fish, as arule, not 
paying much attention either to the strength 
of the line or the size of the hooks. You 
will generally find that fish come rushing in 
on the crest of a breaker, grab the bait, and 
rush off with it as the water recedes. 

Fishing with a hand-line is preferable in 
many ways to usingarod. It is not abso- 
futely necessary to get wet through ; the fish 
you catch always run large, and you can bait 
with cat-fish, which will stay on the hook for 
hours atatime. To get good sport with a 
hand-line you must fish where the bottom is 
rocky, for it is among rocks that the majority 
of fish find most of their food. This, of 
course, involves frequent trouble with your 
tackle ; but if you fish on a sandy bottom 
your bait gets covered up almost immedi- 
ately, and the fish cannot see it. 

Within reasonable limits your line cannot 
be too stout, or your hooks too big, as it is 
by no means an uncommon occurrence when 
fishing in deep water at night, especially off 
such places as breakwaters, to hook monsters 
of from eighty to a hundred pounds in 
weight. 

An enthusiastic angler of my acquaintance, 
who spends many a long night on the break- 
water during calm weather, succeeded in 
hooking a shark, nine fect long. He would 
only have been too pleased to get rid of so 
awkward and useless a monster, but his 
tackle was so strony that it showed no sign 
of breaking, and there was nothing for it but 
to try and land it. With ao friend's help, 
he managed at length to drown it and tow it 
along the wall to the beach. 

If you are so unfortunate as to get among 
a shoal of sand sharks, you will catch nothing 
els: but these ugly little brutes all night. 
Again, during the daytime, if you see any 
porpoises rolling about in your vicinity, you 
will do well to coil up your tackle and go 
home at once, as the fish scurry away in 
terror when those gentlemen are on the feed. 

Sea-fish seem to be constantly changing 
their haunts; you may fish in a given spot 
one day and catch nothing, and next day, 
under exactly the same atmospheric condi- 
tions and in precisely the same swim, you 
may pull them in as fast as you can throw 
out your line. In tidal rivers, too, shoals of 
fish swim up with the flow and return with 
the ebb at every tide, and if you are lucky 
enough to fall in with them during their 
passage, you will get about twenty minutes 
of excellent sport. 

A good shot can sometimes secure a meal 
of springers by firing at them as they leap 
out of the water; and in the Orange River 
during droughts a species of tish which grow 
to a large size frequently fall victims to a 
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charge of loopers, when basking near the 
surface. 

Dynamite fishing is now illegal, but at one 
time a few charges formed part of the equip- 
ment of every beach picnic. A deep creek 
was chosen as the scene of operations, and 
those of the party who could dive and swim 
well stripped in readiness. As soon as a 
shoal of fish came swimming in from the 
sea, the fuse was lighted and the charge 
thrown in. After the explosion the men 
dived in and grabbed the fish before they 
could float away. If you have fished all 
day and caught nothing, dynamite fishing is 
apt to lose much of its enormity in your eyes. 
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An effort has lately been made to intro- 
duce trout into some of the streams of Kaf- 
fraria, and I trust that it may meet with the 
success which it deserves. For the reasons 
pointed out at the beginning of this article, 
however, it cannot be expected to prove as 
successful in South Africa as it has done in 
New Zealand, which can now boast of the 
finest trout-fishing in the world. 

There are numerous other engines and de- 
vices employed by the youth of South Africa 
in their pursuit of the tinny tribe; but those 
which I have described are, I venture to think, 
the most generally practised and the most 
iuteresting. 


(THE END.) 
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THE TELESCOPE: HOW TO CHOOSE AND USE IT. 


By W. F. DENNING, F.B.A.S., 
Author of “ Telescopic Work for Starlight Evenings,” etc. 


1.—THE TELESCOPE AND ITS USES. 


iz telescope forms one of the most won- 
derful instruments ever invented. It 
vastly increases the capacity of our natural 
vision, and to its powerful aid we are indebted 
for many of the more remarkable discoveries 


system and of the universe of stars ina truly 
marvellous manner. 

When anyone commences the study of this 
sublime science, a telescope becomes an 
absolute necessity. The eye alone can attain 
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in astronomy. It has made us acquainted 
with orbs, and with details of appearance and 
motion, which have ever been, and ever will 
be, far beyond the reach of the naked eye, 
ard has extended our knowledge of the solar 


much, but space is apparently illimitable in 
extent, and many of the celestial bodies, 
though really of large dimensions, appear to 
be very small owing to their great distance. 
We therefore require a means of enhancing 
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the powers of the eye, and this the telescope 
is capable of doing more than a hundred- 
fold. But the instrument, to be effective. 
must be good, for the best work, in any tield 
of research, is not often accomplished with 
indifferent tools. The choice of appliances 
is really an important matter. 

It is advisable to begin in asmall way, and 
to procure an inexpensive instrument capable 
of giving the observer a good idea of the 
objects and of what he may expect to see 
through a larger and better one. He should 
also procure a star atlas or celestial globe, 
an almanac, and one or two practical hand- 
books suitable for beginners. Quickly gain- 
ing experience, he will be able in a short time 
to decide for himself as to the best means of 
further prosecuting his hobby. 
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entail a costly process; indeed, it can be 
done by the observer himself at trifling 
expense. Refracting telescopes have an 
advantage that they can be employed from 
an open window with greater facility than a 
reflector. This advantage counts for very 
little, however, since the currents of air at a 
window are very apt to destroy good detini- 
tion. 

The refracting telescope is provided with 
an object-glass, which refracts the rays of 
light received from a distant body to » fccus 
within the eyepiece. 

The reflecting telescope has a large mirror, 
which reflects the rays from an object to a 
emall plane mirror near the other extremity 
of the tube, inclined at an angle of 45”. 
The rays are thus diverted through the side 
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There are two kinds of telescopes—namely, 
refracting and reflecting. Each form has its 
advantages and its defects. Before, however, 
referring to the relative merits of the two 
constructions, it may be stated at once 
that each of them is capable of giving ex- 
cellent results. Preference for either is 
more a matter of taste than of utility. 
Retlectors allow the observer to retain a per- 
fectly natural and easy posture during the 
progress of work. But in looking through a 
refractor one has to bend the neck, and this 
sometimes induces cramp and aching of the 
muscles. Reflectors are much cheaper than 
refractors, but there is this disadvantage 
with the former, that the film of silver on 
the speculum is not durable, and has to be 
‘uewed every few years. This does not 


of the tube and are received and magnificd 
by the eyepiece. 

This is called the Newtonian form of 
reflector, as it was devised by Newton in 1672. 
There are several other kinds, but these have 
practically become obsolete. 

Home-made telescopes are rarely service- 
able for any critical work, the figuring and 
polishing of the lenses being a very delicate 
process. Should any readers, however, desire 
to have a hand in the construction of their 
instruments, they are recommended to pur- 
chase the lenses from an optician and mount 
them for themselves. 

A refractor of 3 inches aperture. or a 
reflector of 4 inches, costing about £5, will 
prove a most effective size for early attempts 
at “‘star-gazing”’; indeed, there are men who 


have become famous as astronomers who 
started with appliances much inferior to 
this. Such a telescope as that suggested 
would reveal nearly all the more notable 
objects in the heavens. Those of our young 
friends who have rich uncles need never 
despair of getting a good telescope, but the 
case is different with many others. To 
these we would say, save up the spare pence 
and procure a second-hand instrument. 
They are often virtually as good as new and 
not nearly so expensive, for they are often 
sold at one-third and occasionally one-fourth 
their original cost. Journals like the “« Eng- 
lish Mechanic ” and “ Exchange and Mart” 
often contain offers of cheap second-hand 
telescopes. Before purchasing, however, the 
student should get the instrument on trial, 
and have it tested, if possible, by some 
friend who understands something about it. 
In every city now there are persons who are 
known as the “local astronomers ’’; these 
are always willing to assist an aspirant, and 
would gladly examine a telescope and report 
upon it if requested to do co. 

Asmall instrument will accomplish: won- 
ders if its quality is of the best. Indeed, it 
is perfectly fair to say that there are many 
objects in the heavens which can be seen 
almost as well in a telescope costing £5 as 
in one costing £5,000. Many people very 
naturally suppose that there is a vast dif- 
ference in the performance of a telescope 
4 feet long and 4 inches in diameter, and one 
40 feet long and 40 inches in diameter, 
and that the larger the glass the more won- 
derful must its revelations be. This is, how- 
ever, not found true in practice, for the 
atmosphere comes in as a disturbing medium 
and seriously affects large instruments. This 
will be admitted from the fact that on bright 
planetary objects a 4-inch glass will success- 
fully carry a magnifying power, almost, if 
not quite, as creat as a 40-inch. In proof of 
this I may remark that a leading observer 
has recently found a power of 350 is best 
on the great Lick tclescope, which has a 
36-inch glass, for the observation of Jupiter, 
and that I have often obtained beautiful 
views of the sume planet with a similar 
power on a 4-inch refractor. In large instra- 
ments the objects viewed are enormously 
brighter, but, apart from this, there is little 
advantage, as the detail visible is not more 
extensive than that displayed in very small 
telescopes. But in departments of observa- 
tion dealing with extremely faint or minute 
objects large glasses may undoubtedly claim 
a marked advantuge. 

Few people are aware of the influence 
exercised by the observer upon the results 
obtained by any instrument. A bad observer 
will achieve nothing with a perfect glass, 
whereas a good observer will perform excel- 
lent work with faulty appliances. Discoveries 
or any important work in the realm of 
astronomy are rather the indication of an 
able man than of a good telescope. Some- 
times the two are employed in combination ; 
it is then the finest results are to be expected. 
This is an important point, and it should not 
be lost sight of by the student that the 
powers of a telescope depend in a large 
measure upon the capacity of the person 
using it. He must also remember that it is 
to himself he must look for those qualities 
essential to success. His instrument is 
simply & means to an end. 

Practice increases the faculty of the eye 
in a striking degree. After a few months’ 
experience the observer will be able to discern 
in his telescope things which were utterly 
invisible to him at the outset. Thus a 
trained observer possesses & great advantage 
over anyone coming fresh to the work. 

As to the use of a telescope, that must 
depend upon the inclination of the owner. 
One may prefer to make the sun a special 


object of study ; another will be attracted by 
the beautiful scenery on the moon, and accord 
her chief attention; a third will be more 
inclined to follow the planets Venus, Mars 
Jupiter, and Saturn, and will find their 
surface markings, their satellites and vary- 
ing phenomena, intensely interesting; a 
fourth may be engrossed by sidereal wonders 
and best pleased when viewing double stars, 
variable and coloured stars, star clusters, ete. 
Of course, it will be best for the observer to 
pursue one department only, if he aims at 
thorough proticiency and the accomplishment 
of work really useful to astronomy. The 
science includes so many branches and 
presents us with such a vast array of objects, 
that it is impossible to study them all. 

At first, however, people use a telescope 
in a discursive ‘They look at the sun 
tosee what his dark spots are like. ‘They 
glance at the moon and cxamine her moun- 


tain ranges, her ernters. her shadows, and 
other diversitied scenery. They view the 
planets : Jupiter is seen with his belts and 


moons, Saturn with his unique ring-svystem 
and several of his moons, Venus with her 
lovely crescent form, Mars with his earth- 
like continents, seas, and snowy poles. And 
then the stars are questioned—their beautiful 
colours, their endless variety of grouping and 
difference of magnitude. Many entertaining 
hours are passed at the telescope in this way. 
But after the early curiosity has been satis- 
fied some observers feel disposed to give up 
the indiscriminate use of the instrument 
and to employ it mainly in one branch. It 
is a singular circumstance that observers 
often have more regard for a certain class of 
object than for any other. 

The student should make it an invariable 
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practice to take a note of what he sees. 
Tritling facts, deemed of no consequence at 
the time, may be afterwards found of extreme 
importance, and it is therefore desirable to 
preserve a record of everything. Observers 
are often lamenting that they are in doubt 
as to the day or hour when they witnessed a 
certain phenomenon ; they would avoid such 
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doubts, and often be in a position to supply 
details of value, by methodically registering 
the particulars of objects or events coming 
under their notice. 

The use of a telescope can be made a 
source of ification to our friends as well 
as ourselve There are very few people but 
who have some sort of regard for astronomy, 
and who desire to witness some of its wonders 
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for themselves. The love of this science is 
in fact natural to mankind, though it is 
practically expressed in the life-actions of a 
very small minority. An invitation to our 
friends to have a peep through our telescope 
will always be gratefully accepted, and may 
perhaps encourage them to take up the same 
hobby. But in certain cases generosity of 
is kind is likely to be imposed upon, and a 
man who is doing useful work in observa- 
tional astronomy cannot be recommended to 
devote much time to satisfying the curiosity 
of his friends, as he must necessarily sacrifice 
many valuable hours and the useful materials 
that would accrue during their proper 
employment. 

In the evening, after school or business 
hours, a telescope is capable of affording 
welcome relaxation and intellectual pleasure. 
There is no fear of such an avocation be- 
coming monotonous unless the observer feels 
little regard for it or pursues it too often and 
too long, for there is always something fresh 
to be seen. The supply of objects is, in fact, 
inexhaustible. A man may spend a long life 
in scrutinising the heavens with a powerful 
telescope, and yet at the termination of his 
labours he will have to confess that he has 
seen but little of the whole. Not a night 
passes but some interesting event takes 
place; these are usually specified in a good 
almenack like Whitaker's. A comet is a 
singularly attractive object to watch on suc- 
cessive evenings as it threads its way 
amongst the fixed stars. An intimation is 
generally given in the newspapers as to the 
position of such an object, and the observer 
may soon detect it by a little judicious 
sweeping in the right quarter. 

(To be continued.) 


PET BIRDS: HOW TO TAME AND KEEP THEM. 


A GREAT many of our British birds can be 

easily tamed, more especially the jack- 
daw, jay, and magpie; in fact, they hardly 
require much trouble to be taken with them, as 
they seem very fondof being noticed and petted. 

The jay is the most beautiful of the three, 
and like the other two will quickly learn 
many amusing tricks, such as fetching and 
carrying like a dog. 

I once saw a magpie and jay harnessed to 
a toy waggon side by side, and they seemed 
to derive as much amusement from it as their 
little master did; there was also a miniature 
letter-box with a slit at the top, into which 
they would drop small sham letters as well 
as any human being could. One great 
advantage in all three is that they so easily 
learn to talk—much more distinctly than 
most parrots, and far better than any of the 
parakeet family. 

The words must be taught one at a time, 
and always when food is given them, and 
constantly repeated until learnt; then 
another word can be substituted, and by this 
Means they soon acquire quite a store of 
them, which they repeat at times that you 
would almost fancy they were endowed with 
reason, and capable of understanding and 
answering human conversation. 

They seem to greatly enjoy calling the 
cook, the dog, or the cat, and watching their 
surprise as they look round to see who has 
called them; but with all their advantages 
there is one great drawback—they cannot we!l 
be kept in a room, as they are too large and 
untidy in their habits, so that after all they 
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cannot be compared with the smaller kinds, 
which can be always with you. 

The thrush, if brought up from the nest, 
soon becomes very friendly and tame to a 
degree, and after a time can be trusted to 
take short flights in a garden, coming back 
to the hand or shoulder of its owner to be fed 
and made much of. Of course they must 
not be allowed to wander at their own sweet 
will and left to themselves, or they would 
soon acquire their natural habits and fly 
away altogether. But, judging from my own 
experience, the tit family stands at the top of 
the tree, more especially the marsh tit, which 
immediately after being caught will take a 
meal-worm from the hand if approached very 
quietly and gently, and above all without 
noise or bustle—this, by the bye, is the great 
secret of taming birds generally, and another 
great one is having them in small cages, and 
kept close to you as often as possible, so 
that they may get used to talking and other 
noises, and they soon begin to understand 
that they are not going to be hurt, and so at 
last full confidence is inspired. This is a 
bird little known to most people, its habits 
being so very shy and retiring. It closely 
resembles the blackcap warbler in appearance, 
so much so, indeed, that unprincipled dealers 
often palm them off for the more valuable 
bird, getting half-a-guinea for what is only 
worth a shilling or eighteenpence. 

Some three years ago I caught five or six, 
wishing to keep a pair of them to see if they 
would breed in confinement; so the two 
selected were put into a cage together; but 


after some six or seven weeks it was found 
that, although they did not actually quarrel, 
both were male birds. One was thenallowed 
to fly out of the window, but to the great 
surprise of all it did not go far away, but 
perched on an old cypress-tree some ten 
yards away, and after a time came back into 
the room to feed; this it continued to do 
all day, and at night was shut into a small 
cage by itself, being again set free in the 
morning, but the same thing happened. 

For a long time afterwards things went 
on in the same way, except that on fine 
warm nights he would stop out altogether, 
but always made his appearance in the early 
morning. If the weather was cold or wet 
he was kept at home, so that we might know 
he was safe, and when the frost or snow 
came he was indoors every night. This 
went on till the spring, and then it seemed 
certain we should lose him. This to a certain 
extent proved true, for about three months 
only, for one fine autumn afternoon he made 
his appearance again, accompanied by his 
mate, who, however, did not fly into the 
room with him, but kept discreetly in the 
nearest tree; but after a few days she ven- 
tured on to the window-sill, and picked up 
the hemp-seed placed round the pots of 
flowers thexe. She could never, however, be 
induced to’ come inside, although he did 
twenty or thirty times a day. In the fol- 
lowing spring they left, and nobody im- 
agined they would be seen again; but to 
my great surprise and delight on the 3rd 
of July last, as I was sitting at my easel 
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painting, I heard his little note outside, and 
on getting up to open the window wider, as 
it was partly shut down, he flew from the 
cypress-tree straight into the room as he had 
done so many times before. He stopped 
there for more than two hours, perching on 


his old favourite places—the chimney-glass 
and curtain-pole—and having got into 
trouble behind some books on the inside of 
the window-sill, allowed me to pick him up 
in my hand just the same as in old times, 
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never attempting to flutter in the least. At 
last, after feeding, he went to thegarden ; but 
the next morning he was with us again, and 
so things have gone on from day to day ; but 
of course next spring he will go away and 
then—-will he ever return ? 


This reads very much like a made-up 
story, but it is as true as there is a sun in 
heaven, although it seems almost beyond 
belief. All my personal friends who live 
near us have watched him over and over 


again with the greatest surprise, as it seems 
hardly possible for any naturally wild bird 
to become so thoroughly domesticated. The 
one I have now has learned the song of a 
canary which sings outside our next neigh- 
bour’s house, but the wild notes have never 
been forgotten. 

The great tit, although a nice pet, and 
quickly learns the song of other birds, 
never gets to be such a bosom friend 
as the marsh tit. The blue tit is very 
restless in a cage; but this is natural, 
and not because he is discontented with his 
lot. Ihave never had one which imitated 
other birds—in fact, they don’t interest me 
half as much as either of the other two, 
so perhaps so much pains has not been 
taken with them. 

The redpole is naturally a very tame little 
thing; he will copy the exact notes of acanary 
or linnet, and is very lovable altogether, and 
can be taught no end of tricks, and being a 
seed-eating bird gives no trouble. The tits 
will eat almost anything. Hemp, canary, 
and sunflower seeds, fruit and nuts of all 
kinds, flies and spiders, and pick the small 
bones of poultry; they like cheese, suet, and 
fat of all kinds—in fact, hardiy anything 
comes amiss tothem. But, none must have 
very much hemp-seed, as it causes apoplexy ; 
the more mixed their diet, the better they 
thrive. Pieces of suet attached to the branches 
of trees by short lengths of string, will attract 
all the tits in the neighbourhood. Be sure to 
keep all the cages perfectly clean, with lots 
of sand, but especially water, as tits are con- 
stantly bathing, so ought to be supplied with 
it twice a day in thin, open square glasses put 
inside the cage. Many birds when first caught 
flutter about; if this happens, put a cloth over 
nearly all the cage,and let them be perfectly 
quiet at first. Robins are often very tiresome 
in this way, although they seem so tame out 
ofa cage, when they appear as bold as 
possible. Meal-worms are the most tempt- 
ing food for all insectivorous birds, and they 
should be given freely to all fresh-caught ones, 
and be supplied two or three times a week to 
tits, robins, etc. _Thrushes to be fed on the 
meal called “ fig-dust’” by the corn-dealers, 
made into a paste with water, and occasionally 
one or two snails, with the shells well broken, 
so that the birds can get at the body without 
much trouble. 

Sce that all birds are fed, watered, and the 
cages cleaned out every day. Never go up 
quickly to a bird you wish to tame — particu- 
larly at first; give the most tempting food 
to induce them to feed from the hand; and 
above all take care to keep them out of the 
way of cats. 

P.S.—The centre bird in the illustration is 
the marsh tit; the upper one the blue, and 
the lower the great tit, or ox-eye. 


rr 


I.—In Poultry Bun, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, 
Rabbitry, and Garden. 


By Dr. Gorpon STABLes, C.M., M.D., R.N. 


rRIt. fs the busiest month of all the year, or ought to 
be so, with the young fancier, whatever his fad 
ay be. The first day thercof is culled All Fools’ Duy. 
aud that boy must be all a fool now who does not bestir 
himself, throw off his winter's sloth and weariness, and 
prepare to face the music. Music indcel there is 
everywhere out of doors now. In the sky, where, swee! 
and clear, the lark is singing, sceing all below, hims. 
almost nnscen—seeing the green waving corn in which 
his nest {8 concealed, and where his speckle-breasted 
wife is cuddling cosily down over her dark brown cs, 
certain in her own mind that her husband can sing 
Joier and soar hizher than any other Inrk in the 
1; secing the buds and young leaves covering the 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 
APRIL. 


trees with o flush of tenderest green: seeing the hedge- 
rows already sprinkled white with the blossoming may, 
aul the rich red _and blue of many a cottage garden 
bed of bloom. Music in the copse and grove, as well as 
in the air—the happy lilt of the mavis, the melodions 
fluting of the blackbird, the loud singing notes of the 
chaffinck, or song of linnet on gorse-covered moor, and 
a thousand songs besides, all testifying to general 
happiness and hope. 

Ah ! yes, a boy whose heart docs not rige in hopeful 
lappiness in the sweet. springtime of the year, and 
reem to mingle in melody with the hymn thné even the 
purling brooklets are singing to the playful winds, and 
the gladsome sunshine, ix hardly worth making 
acquaintance with. But really. now, there is much to 
be done, so off gocs our jackets, and we set to work. 


Tit: GAnDENS.—I hope your garden is not like that of 
the Sggard—the ground unturned, tufts of grass here 
and there, cabbage-stumps, rotten leaves or twigs, Weeds: 


and snails. If it is, I'm sorry for you. Set to work at 
once—get out your barrow and tools, and go on 
manuring. Mind you this: the more manure and sun- 
shine a garden gets, the more it will pay and prosper. 
Dig in the manure as you sp ead it, anda rake the brown 
earth charmingly level as you go on. Manure should 
never be left about. It no: only thus loses its strength, 
but it is a nuisance to the neighbourhood. 

Potatoes shou'd have been planted before now, and 
peas, beans, and onions should have been sown. If 
this has not been done, do it all pow as soon as yuu 
et the ground prepared. Use a garden line aml 
mensuring-stick 80 as to have everything straight and 
sightly. 

Get in all your spring vegetable seeds as anon as pox. 
sible. Don't sow very deep, and choose a nice dry day. 
The ground should be just damp, and no more. 

Plant also your yegetable-marrows. They want 2 
part of the garden where they will have heat apd 


moisture, and they shonld be extra well manured. 
Give them plenty of room. Get your French beans or 
scarlet-ranners in towards the end of the month 
and stake at once. 

Boys should remember that neither vegetables nor 
flowers will grow in any place where there ix not light 
und sunshine, and that, further, water and mauure are 
essentials of good growth. 


FLowen Brpa AND Borners.--Go on with these as 
ever, Good old-fashioned perennial flowers are vever 
to be despised, and they do not need very much atten- 
tion: only keep them free of weeis. Kindly neigh- 
bours, if you live in the country, will often give you 
plenty of cuttings. Then come annuals, Many of these 
ure most charming. Bulbs are best plantel in Novem- 
er; and spring perennials, such as daisies, wall- 
towers, forget-me-nots, pansics, ranuncules, should 
have been planted long ago. Plant dahlias, how- 
ever—in @ summer or two you 7an have a glorions 
show ; also gladioll, ete. It’ is best to get a list of 
tower-seeds, etc, from a secdsman, while in the 
Exchange and Mart" or “Ganlening” you cau 
alw:.ys see seasonable flowers advertised. 

Having planted your flowers, sown your annuals, and 
marked the places where they are, gently rake the 
ground, Then do your borders, and lust of all the 
walks. Have everything aud every place neat aud 
clean, and as free from weeds as your window-boxes. 


Tre Wixpow GARDENS. -It is too coon yet to plant 
out, but you can get ready, and fill them with ood rich 
leaf-mould. If you have Howers a-bloom, you may plant 
now in the windows, and at the same time sow your 
climbers. These make a grand show, trailing wherever 
you may artistically train them. 


Tu: Pocttry Rex.—Your fowls should now be 
very happy indeed, and will be if you feed rationally 
and reguiarly, and let them have a dust bath, 
plenty of clean soft water, and @ grass run, Where 
there is # grass run, feeding Is much more easy on your 
pocket. But eggs should now be as plentiful as biack- 
Verries in autumn. Continue to set hens. They may 
have a full sitting under them now, but feed and teud 
carefully. 

Have you quite finished all your repaira? Then keep 
everything clean. If your fowls are pale-faced and 
sickly, they won't lay, and will make but poor sitters, 


Tue Piceox Lort.—The more space you have, the 
better your pigeons will thrive, Boys often nsk, “ How 
many pigeons may I keep in a certain space?" And 
they quote you dimensions of some miserable wee hole 
that even white mice wouldn't thrive in. Be careful 
to feed well now, for you cannot keep fancy birds with- 
out attending to all their wants, and keeping all the 
surroundings dry and well ventlatel. The sun shonk 
have a slant in somewhere. Birds revel in it, and it 
does their plumage good. 


THe AvtARyY.—No doubt some of my boys will be 
going in for mules after having read my papers on this 
delightful faneg, ‘They may not, ineel thes will not, 
jump into good luck all at once, but they will be gain- 
ing an experience that will serve thet well. 

I must here remind you once more, readers, to rend 
‘upon your fancy. You will never do well without, nor 
be able to follow the monthly Doings with the same 
zest. There are plenty of Ink numbers to be had of 
our dear old *B.O.P." which give practical papers on 
the keeping of birds anid beasts of all sorts, and have 
splendid coloured plates of the fancy too, done by 
experts In thelr several lines. 


Tne RansitRy.—Oller boys who intend to remain 
in the country—farmers’ sons, ete.—inight do well to 
vo in for a wild rabbitry. A ‘rough piece of ground 
vith a sandy or loose soil, and a bit of cover may be wired 
in--the wire mesh-work going well into the ground— 
and rabbits turne! down, They may be wild, with a 
mixtare of, suy, Patagoniana or any bit rough breed. 
‘They must’ be fed on roots ete., but they will forage 
for and find a lot of food for themselves. Overcrowd- 
ing should be avoided, but there is not the slightest 
doubt that such a place shoull pay. At all events, the 
inmates wonld have fresh air, exercise, dryness, and 
cleanliness—neoessaries that art far tuo often neglected 
by boys who keep tame rabbits. 


Tue KENNeL.—We hear talk of a mal-log scare. 
‘There is nothing more easily got up than a scare of this 
kind. Feed your dogs well, boys: don't forxet to give 
them plenty of water, also green food, und abjure the 
chain as much as possible. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Amateur Photography. 
(See“ B.O.P.” Vol. XVIT, p. 842.) 


B reference to p. 542 of our last volume, 
it will be aeen that we wrote in con- 
nection with this subject as follows : 


We offer prizes to the value of at least Fiftren 
Guineus, to be divided in the different classes as the 
adiniicators may deem fairest, for the best work that 
may be submitted to us by the amateur photographers 
amongst our readers. 

We would suggest, this time, Nine Different Classes, 
as folle’ (1) Portraiture, to include single figures or 

. en either ityluots or in the open air; (2) 
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Architecture, Le. photographs of private or public build- 
ings, old or new, exteriors or interiors ; (3) Landscapes ; 
(4) Seascapes: (5) Floral Groups; (6) Hand-Canera 
Work and Humorous Snap-shots ; (7) Animal and Bird 
Life, including indoor and outdoor pets ; (8) Lantern- 
slides; (9) Enlargements, 

‘The prizes will be awarded for the best set of BIX differ- 
ent subjects in any of these classes except the Enlarye- 
ments.in which case THRKE will suffice, As regards the 
Certificate awards in this competition, the subject will 
be treated asa whole; in other words, only one certifi- 
cate will be given to any one candidate, though his or 
her name may appear in all the divisions, and is will be 
awarded in that particular aection in which the highest 
place is secured. 

The whole of the work—exposure, development, re- 
touching, printing, toning, and mounting— must bethe 
unaided production of the competito: nd if competi- 
tors send in for more than one class, they should be sure 
to repent name, full address, and age with each packet. 

This competition is open to all regular * B.O.P.” 
readers, irrespective of age, sex, or nationality. Any 
realer may compete in all the nine classes if so in- 
clinel. Ofcourse, no photographs submitted in previous 
competitions should again be sent in; and equally of 
course, it is quite understood that only reyular readers 
of the paper can compete. 


We have now much pleasure in publishing 
our Award: 


I.—Portraiture. 
Prizes —One Guinea each, 


Frep. F. QUINTON, Rose Cottage, Caledonian Road, 
Chichester. 


A.R. Govan, Compton Lodge, Hampton Road, Red- 
laud, Bristol. 
Prizes—Half-a-Guinea each. 
Fionexce Mackay, Fauconberg House, Cheltenham. 
G. H. ALES, 1 Raglan Street, Southsea, 


Prize—bs, 
Auy P, Eaves, River Front, Enfield. 


CERTIFICATES. 


{The names are arranged approximately in order of 
merit. 


Percy D. Cox, 35 Alwyne Road, Canonbury, x. 
May E. M. Dovatpsoy, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon, 
WINIFRED GRISSTON, 9 Queen Street, Mayfair, w. 
Erxest W. Grimstox, do. do. 
Frank A. SHAW, “ Oakfield,” Bexhill, Sussex. 


H. Fornes-Ronentsos, Langton Lodge, Charlton Kings, 
Cheltenham. 


Beatnicr L. GRutstTon, 9 Queen Street, Mayfair, w. 
OutvER G. P1KR, The Elms, Winchmore Hill, 
A.N. Rongnrgos, 31 Waldeck Avenue, Belford. 

F. H. Mansitau1, Glen Lyn, Elm Grove, Southsea, 

iH. W. Wanver, 2 Violet Terrace, Edinburgh, 

E. C. Laweoy, Pride Hill, Shrewsbury. 

Ray B, Price, St. Luke's Vicarnge, Preston, Lancashire. 
H. R. Keanp, 134 Samuel Street, Woolwich. 

O. SHARPLES, 96 Sandgate Road, Folkestone. 


Cyris Janrett, 135 Osbaldeston Road, Stamford 
‘Hill, s. 


F. G. Rowinson, The Towers, Sneyd Park, near Bristol, 
C. W. Ropwett, 7 Whitting Street, Bury St. Edmunds. 
H. G.Tiompsoy, 1 Catharine Strect, Liverpool. 

FE. C. Epstetr, 31 Ravenstone Road, Hornsey, x. 

C. W. M. Best, Penbryn, Brecon, South Wales. 

L.C. P. Rircur, 1 Mviville Crescent, Edinburgh. 

‘A. PEATPIELD, Cralgmore, Queen's Road, Cheltenham. 
M. E. SECRETAN, Brokes Meadow, Reigute. 

P, OnmisTON SMITH, 26 Avington Grove, Penge. 


J.E. Henpent, 33 William Street, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. 4 


A. G. Hutros, 58 Willow Row, Derby. 
HH. F. MAYELL, 60 Belvoir Road, Montpelier, Bristol. + 


I1.—Architecture. 


Prizes—One Guinea each. 


Antiun R.Govon, Compton Lodge, Hampton Rond, 
Redland, Bristol. 


EVELYN GRIMSTON, 9 Queen Street, Mayfair, w. 


Prizes—Half-a-Guinea each, 
A. G. Laweon, Pride Hill, Shrewsbury. 
G. H. Pike, Jun., The Elms, Winchmore Hill, x. 
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CERTIFICATER. 
ALEX N. RoBERTSON, 31 Waldeck Avenue, Bedford. 
T. 8. HELE, 11 Portland Square, Carlisle. 
W. A. Ronsonys, Topsham, Exeter. 
ERNEST W. GRIMBTOS, 9 Queen Street, Mayfair, W. 


Enitn A. J. WRIGHT, 163 Upper Kennington Lan 
‘Vauxhall. PPS sie 


Wirnip P. Hottoway, Ros:vor House, Cheltenham, 
May E. M, Donatnsox, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon. 
BRATRICE L. GRiswsToN, 9 Queen Street, Mayfair, w. 
‘W. G. GRANT, 2 Rothwell Street, Regent's Park, 
Sanan Crurr. (Full address wanted by Editor. 
E. C. Lawsos, Pride Hill, Shrewsbury. 

Percy Dovcias Cox, 85 Alwyne Road, Canonbury, 


Epwarp SxvosMiTH, Glenview, Wannock, Polegate, 
Sussex. 


H._ForpRs-RoRERTSON, 
Kings, Cheltenham, 


F. H. MansHat, Glen Lyn, Elm Grove, Southsea, 
C. W. RopwELt, 7 Whitting Street, Bury St. Edmunds. 


Cri JAUnETT, 135 Osbaldeston Road, Stamford 
il, Ne 


W. H. H. Crospacx, St. Peter's Vicarage, Bishop 
Auckland, 


G. H, ALLEN, 1 Raglan Street, Southsea. 


WW. 


Langton Lodge, Charlton 


III.—Landscapes. 


Prizes—One Guinea each. 


. Antacr R Govan, Compton Lodge, Hampton Road, 


Redland, Bristol. 

A. @. Lawsos, Pride Hill, Shrewsbury. 
Prizes—Half-a-Guinea each, 

W. E. Francis, Kilmorey Park, Hoole, Chester. 

Joux F. MATHERS, 2 St. John’s Terrace, Leeds. 

Goprrey Houpex Pixs, The Elus, Winchmore Hill, Ne 


CERTIFICATES. 

W. A. Ropsouss, Topsham, Exeter. 

F. H. Mansi att, Glen Lyn, Elm Grove, Southsea. 
BEATRICE L. GuimsToN, 9 Queen Strect, Mayfair, w. 
EVELYN GRIMBTON, do. do, 
Ernst P. Kxox Gort, Cooleronan, Ballina, co. Mayo. 
E. C. Lawson, Pride Hill, Shrewsbury, 

ERNEst W. Grisetox, 9 Queen Street, Mayfair, w. 
Sanan Cure. (Full address wanted by Editor.) 


VioLET A. Gritsvox, 9 Queen Street, Mayfair, w. 
T. S. Have, 11 Portland Square, Carlisle. 


GERTRUDE Wnricut, 52 Chorlton Road, Brook Bar, 
Manchester. 


H. J. Gover, 68 Spon Street, Coventry. 


E. J. Lixpeay, 203 Nithsdale Koad, Pollokshields, 
Glasgow. 


G. H. ALLEN, 1 Raglan Street, Southsea. 


T. W. Lamnert, 46 Rue Montpensier, 
Pyrénees, France. 


Cyn JAnRetT, 135 Osbaldeston 
Hill, x. 


F. Coopen, Westleigh, 27 Upperton Road, Eastbourne, 
H. G. Tompson, 1 Catharine Street, Liverpool. 

‘M. E. M. Doxaupsoy, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon. 
Frank H, Fintu, 19 Werneth Hall Road, Oldham. 
Lesuig Srexcer, North Down, Wrotham, Kent. 

W. D. MAILER, 81 Union Strect, Blairgowrie, N.B. 

W. P. Hottoway, Rosevor House, Cheltenham. 

‘M. E. SECRETAN, Brokes Meadow, Reigate. 

W. R. BricHTMan, Lyndale, 61 Redland Road, Bristol. 


Lionen C, PEEL Ritcare, 1 Melville Crescent, Ediu- 
burgh. 


Enwis Roy WaTsoy, Latham Street, Bulwell, Notting- 
ham. 


P. P. Bry 
mouth. 


0. W. F. Tomas, Fairfield, Park Hill, Moseley, Bir- 
mingham. 


O, SHARPLES, 96 Sandgate Road, Folkestone, 
Ray B. Price, St. Luke's Vicarage, Preston. 

©. W. M. Best, Penbryn, Brecon, South Wales, + 
Davin H. Lock, 4 Osborne Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
A. G. Huttox, 58 Willow Row, Derby. 


C. W. RopWELL, 7 Whitting Street, Bury St. Edmunds, 
(To be continued.) 


Pau, Basses 


Ronl, Stamford 


ETT, 95 Caprera Terrace, North Road, Ply- 


Tf there is 
ake it to him 
sheet on a mach 
pence, and make 
a machine for 
out considerable pra 
ac 

metal to a true c 


‘ood to the 
hen comp! 


e—the wood 


yen go round g 


by hammering the edge out 
cylinder in a block of wood, whi 
ia it to exactly fit the cylinder. 
st metal. 


‘oF.—Be content with pad- 
ling ; we would rather not be 
responsible for a sail-plan to 
such a craft. 


E.L. A.—The firm has been ex- 
tinct for years. You might get 
a cheap set of chemical appara- 
tus and re-agents from Baird & 
Tatlock, of Hatton Garden. 
Messrs. Clive & Co., of Book- 
sellers’ Row, supply guinea sets 
for the London University ex- 
aminations, but these are not 
toys. 

X. R. 0.- Your best plan would 
be to write to the Admiralty 
for the papers. Put “Engineer 
Students” on the envelope. 


Davrarw.—The article on “ How 
to make a Banjo" can now only 
be had as reprinted in the ninth 
part of our “ Indoor Games.” 


Eacue Rock and several others 
must consult a doctor. So should 
knock-kneed people. 


A MoxTHty Supscrmen. — In- 
jury to the kidneys. We do not 
know precisely what you mean, 
however. Boys should be plain 
and candid. 


boat, no matter how 

are making an entire 
original design, and it 
the sections properly to 
lengthen it to at least seventeen fe 
sections in pro} 


iteration niay be, yo 


f a canoe, and a clumsy-looking machine, 
neither one thing nor the other, is the re 


Macurye (A. G.).—1. Yes, 
ave as many layers of wire 
Joubt very hard to wind it ¢ 


ves by attaching the bobbin to th: 


machine, in plac 


Your blood s 
‘Take as much outdoor ¢ 
and late hour: 
‘y morning if practicable. 


avoid smokin; 


aps you left the cart 


down, cannot do wit 
nthe times you 


If soit would have 
¢ to it again, if any 
You would succes 
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t yourself, proceed in this manner. 
cle, about J wider t 
waen finished, and then turn two discs of ¢ 
size the metal ix intended to be 
yuld be 1 inch thick at 
the sheet of copper between the di 
qually all round, and ni 
atly with 

t the edge down unt 
method could be used with tin; but 
boiler of tin, it is not strong enough to 
The flange on’a cylinder can be formed 
ards, while holding the 
a hole turned 
This, of course, does 


siderable time elapsed. 
hud two more carbons of same size, 
eof zine between e 


parbons, in each jar. 
ble_ difference 


whether you use a thick or a thin 
course, if the wire was about half a 
A thin wire offers more resi 
f the current. 
nese and gas ¢ 
you get the wee 


A. M, BENNETT- 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Cannon Eow, 


ance to the p 


at right angles. 


rbon, about eq 
numbers numbered 766 and 
ehow to make a 

ut will find how to make a condenser. 


t less than 4th H.P., 


according to his ad 


Ginsox, Joxic “Tintypes” are usally 
ferrotypes,” which is more correct, as they 
ppen to be madeof tin! The process is 
used except by itinerant photographers. 
1 with a fine coating of japsa 
dy prepared by the dealers in photo 
The surface of these, when required, is 
dipping in a bath of nitrate of silver, 
asly having been prepared by coat- 
ing with iodised collodion. The plate is then exposed 
in the camera in the ordinary Way, and developed 
with protosulphate of iron. It is fixed with cyanide 
f potassium, which removes the unaltered silver, the 
surface thus showing through, except where 
it is coated with the white deposit of silver. Tt can 
be dried over a lamp and varnished at once, which 
is its chief value to the wandering photographer. 
For further details you must consalt a manual of 

4 2. The paper is conted with albu- 
1 by being floated on a bath of 
You will find details in any good 
You had better not try to make it 
ourself, as it is by no means worth the trouble, 
Probably you have not washed them for a suffi- 
length of time, and the hypo is not entinely 
eliminated. 


sensitised b 
the 


—In spite of what you say, 
the fault is most likely that you have not washed 
your prints sufficiently. They ought to be washed 
in running water for at least two hours. ‘This is the 
main cause that is probable. If you use a combined 
toning and fixing bath, this may give unstable tones. 


‘ou get the particulars from the 


Westminster, or from the advertisements in the news 

papers. There is no chance for anyone with any 

defect. Short sight will disqualify you. 

The only way is to consult a lawyer, and act 
ice. 


ScaRRED (One-Year Reader).—Nothing can 


bring back the hair. 


F. H.—Volunteer officers are now 
either old army men or have 
passed through the ranks 
Commissions are not bought 
nowadays. The amount of sub- 
scription varies with the corps. 


Dovueras J. Davis.—1. We prefer 
it, but it is surely a question of 
taste | 2. Use the formuls given 
with the paper, and don't have 
anything to do with any com- 
bined bath. 


Ciun-rooT.— Any medical man 
could perform the operation, or 
advise you what hospital to go 
to. 


PAMPHuETs (Earnest).—They are 
‘the curse of echools. Never read 
them. Never read a medical 
book that has not the name of a 
qualified medical man to it. 
Many call themselves M.D.'s who 
are liable to prosecution. ‘These 
vile quacks only want to fleece 
young fools. 


Diet For Worxkinc Laps (Print 
er's Apprentice).—Dr. Gordon 
Stables, R.N., will take your hint 
and let us have a sermon on 
this subject later on. 
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CHAPTER II.—DISAPPOINTED HOPES. 


'T\ue comfort of feeling rested and re- 

freshed, warm and dry, went far 
towards restoring Helstone’s jaded spirits, 
and he walked back to his humble lodging 
at a brisk pace. He rented a back bed- 
room in a dingy locality between the 
Thames and Commercial Road. Into that 
room he now entered, and lit the gas. He 
glanced as usual, after hours of absence, 
at the table, in quest of any letters that 
might have arrived in the interval. 

There was a large envelope on the 
table. He eyed it with a thrill of appre- 
hension and a throb of agonised hope. 
It must certainly be one of his essays 
returned— was it accompanied by printer's 
proof, or that withering blank apology, 
Declined with thanks? Helstone handled 
the envelope for some minutes, prolonging 
the suspense, not daring to open it. He 
dreaded the worst, and when at Jast_ with 
an effort he cut the envelope and dis- 
covered its contents, a sickly smile 
flickered on his face as he found the 
dread realised, and hope stifled. 

There was his manuscript, with a 
printed intimation that the editor tendered 
his thanks but regretted his inability to 
make use of the MS. So one of the four 
children was suffocated at birth; and, to 
add extra bitterness to the disappointment, 
the rejected essay was the first of the 
four, suggesting the probability of others 
to follow. 

Helstone sat down and glanced at the 
first page of the dishonoured paper. ’ He 
read the opening paragraph, and then 
took the sheets between his hands, as 
if to tear them across. He gave a tug, 
but the paper was firm and resisted the 
attempt. 

“It does not matter much,” he said; 
“it will do to light the fire, if ever I can 
afford to have a fire;" then he opened the 
table-drawer and threw the manuscript 
into it. Then, after sitting a while in 
gloomy meditation, he went through the 
preliminaries for bed, and was soon bliss- 
fally oblivious to thestern hardships of 

fe. 

The next morning could hardly be said 
to dawn over London. If all the clocks 
and watches had stopped during the 
night, no one could have told when night 
merged into day; for the darkness of a 
black fog brooded over the city till noon. 
It required an effort in the most cheer- 
fully disposed to resist the overpowering 
sense of depression which seemed to 
obliterate the very existence of the sun. 

To Cornish Helstone, whose spirits had 
been sorely crushed of late, the melan- 
choly gloom seemed almost fraught with 
absolute despair as he left the house in 
quest of breakfast. 

“What an awful day!” he said, with a 
groan; and he had not gone ten yards 
from his door when he heard the postman 
coming along the street. Helstone hesi- 
tated a moment, and then turned back. 
He would see if there was a letter for 
him ; not that he had a very brisk corre- 
spondence, but there was always a chance 
of a letter, however remote. He loitered 
near his doorstep, and listened to the 
rat-a-tats gradually growing louder as 
they approached. 

The postman went past his door—then 
turned, and held his lantern close to a 
large blue envelope as he examined the 
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address. Helstone stood near him, and 
the man said : 

“T think this must be for you, sir, but 
the number is blotted—Mr. Helstone, 
sir?” 

“That's for me, all right—thank you.” 

Another of his essays! Misfortunes 
are said never to come singly. Helstone 
re-entered his house, and by the light of 
the gas-jet in the narrow hall he tore open 
the envelope, and knew the worst. It 
was his essay on “Tibetan Manuscripts 
in the Himalayan Monasteries,” which the 
editor of the Princes Monthly regretted 
was unsuitable to the pages of his maga- 
zine. Helstone went to his room and 
threw the hapless papers into his table- 
drawer, and so, once more, he passed 
out into the black fog. 

He groped his way to the restaurant, 
and for threepence received a large cup 
of liquid, hot and sweet. called tea, coffee, 
or cocoa, according to the particular urn 
from which it was drawn—and a large 
slice of real bread, with a pat of yellow 
substance called butter. 

While consuming the food he reviewed 
his situation. He was not a man to be 
permanently crushed by the frowns of 
Fortune ; the first sense of the late re- 
buffs was more or less already blunted, 
as his sober calculating mind began to 
re-assert its judgment. One moment he 
felt a certain contemptuous pity for the 
pair of editors who had declined his 
essays; then he consoled hiniself in some 
degree by the thought that the essays had 
not been of the kind which they happened 
to want at the time; and he tried to 
comfort himself with the reflection that 
some books which have created a sensa- 
tion in the literary world had previously 
been rejected by publishers. 

But amid his ruminations there crept 
in the question how he was to live. 
Magazine articles were clearly a pre- 
carious source of income ; there was the 
toil involved in their preparation, the 
difficulty of finding subjects, and the 
probability of rejection at the end. 

Before his breakfast was finished, 
Cornish Helstone had virtually decided 
that the fruit of a literary profession was 
not to be reached by merely putting out 
the hand; that the tree must be climbed 
with arduous toil, if climbed at all; and 
that the bark was armed with such 
formidable thorns, that there was the 
prospect of woful laceration without get- 
ting at the fruit after all. 

He rose from his chair, and once more 
passed out into the fog. Where should 
he go? He felt that nothing short of its 
being the last citadel of refuge from an 
enemy’s guns could drive him inside the 
walls of the British Museum. An aimless 
trudge through the dismal streets would 
be more nauseating than the stewed eels 
of yesterday. 

Helstone stood at the entrance of his 
breakfast-house wearing an expression of 
unsettled purpose. At last, however, he 
seemed to decide on some definite course, 
for he turned up the collar of his great- 
coat, buttoned the two remaining buttons 
which had nobly defied the ruin of time, 
and walked off at a brisk pace. 

Steering his course through the traffic 
which slowly flowed along the benighted 
thoroughfares, he presently turned into a 
long street eventually leading to White- 
chapel, and, on reaching a dingy house 


numbered 118, he entered, groped his way 
up a staircase, and knocked at a door. A 
voice bade him come in. 

“Hulloh, Helstone, glad to see you--- 
though the gas is so Sad that I could 
hardly recognise you. Take a seat; look 
out—don't tumble into the paint.” 

The speaker was a fair, short, spare, 
and starved-looking man, apparently a 
struggling artist, to judge from the sur- 
roundings. The furniture of the room 
was of the most meagre description—a 
table and two chairs, a cupboard, an easel, 
and a few canvases, sketchbooks, a paint- 
box, brushes, and bottles piled or strewn 
on the floor. 

“Well, Mr. Unwin, this is a poorish 
sort of day for painting. What is your 
subject ?—stady of midnight in a deserted 
mine ?”” 

“Sit down, my dear fellow, but be 
careful: that chair is on its last legs like 
its master. Just trying to do a mono- 
chrome from a sketch—it's the only 
chance by this wretched gas-light.”” 

“Tt is fairly dismal,” said Helstone, as 
he stood watching the artist at his work. 
“ You'll make a good thing of it, though, 
in spite of the gas. Got an order for it?’ 

“No such luck—wish I had. I finished 
that one yonder yesterday; this is to 
make a pair. I think Grimes will give 
me a trifle for them—he took a similar 
brace in October. It’s that or starvation.” 

“ Are things pretty bad? ” 

“Couldn't well be worse. I shouldn't 
mind for myself—but poor Florence!” 

The artist had looked up while speak- 
ing, and he uttered these Jast words in 
a despairing tone. Then he resumed his 
work once more with an energy of forlorn 
hope. 

“ How is Mrs. Unwin?” 

“Very bad, I’m afraid. They say she 
ought to have port-wine and nourishing 
food. She should have both if the 
weather would only mend. We've had a 
week of rain and fog.” 

“ Would that make so much difference ?"” 
asked Helstone. 

“T could go out on the pavement with 
coloured chalks! There are plenty of 
coppers to be picked up on the pavement, 
and silver too when the sky is bright.” 

“Do you mean to say you have come 
down to that! Why, you had a picture 
in the Academy some years ago!” 

“My dear fellow, that makes no 
difference. You may say I’ve come down 
to it. I think I’ve gone up to it. I 
should like to be at it now, I know! 
Just consider its recommendations: 
materials cost little—gives pleasure to 
outcast and miserable humanity—art 
must exercise an ennobling influence on 
the tag-rag. There's unlimited scope for 
execution on a large paving-stone ; and, 
best of all, there’s the prospect of ready 
capital. I call it high art!” 

Helstone had sat down on the doubtful 
chair, and taken up a sketchbook. He 
was turning over the leaves, and inwardly 
admired the undoubted talent of the artist. 
evident in every sketch. He paused over 
one, and said : 

“ Why, that’s Godstow!" 

“ That 2—of course—you remember my 
doing it—that afternoon when we had eels 
for lunch!” 

“I had a reminder of that afternoon 
yesterday,” said Helstone, with a grim 
smile. And then he suddenly put down 


the book and got up. He said he must 
be off, but would look in again some day 
soon. 

These visits were of frequent occurrence. 
The acquaintance between the two friends 
began when Charles Unwin was drawing- 
inaster at Shelbrooke School while Hel- 
stone was a boy there. Mr. Unwin was 
married at the time, and lived in lodgings 
in the town. Helstone sometimes went 
with him on his sketching walks, and was 
invited to tea afterwards. There was a 
difference of twelve years between their 
respective ages. 

During his first year at Oxford, Helstone 
had often asked the drawing-master up for 
the afternoon—Shelbrooke being only an 
hour's journey by train from that city. 
‘Then, having saved a few hundred pounds, 
Charles Unwin, moved by ambition to 
inake a fortune as an artist, had given up 
his post and gone to London. At first, 
things seemed promising. When his pic- 
ture was accepted by the Royal Academy, 
and well hung, Charles Unwin’s exultation 
was immense. Visions of unrufiied success 
tashed before his eyes; voices of admira- 
tion flattered his eager ear; the magic 
letters A.R.A. floated in the radiance of 
his daydreains. 

But, alas! it was but the baseless image 
of a transient dream. The outlines gradu- 
ally faded: his wife's health declined, and 
doctors’ bills came in; his pictures found 
a poor market; and now it was with the 
utmost difficulty that he could carn enough 
to provide the bare necessaries of life. If 
it had been possible for his wife to travel, 
he might have tried again to find a post 
as drawing-master, either at the old school 
or elsewhere; although the move from 
London would have entailed heavy ex- 
pense, and have brought to the front sun- 
dry bills which were only staved off by 
the occasional payment of small instal- 
ments. 

But for the last four months Mrs. Unwin 
had been in such feeble health that such 
a move was impossible. So they stayed 
where they were, in those two rooms of 
a cheap iodging-house—the wife seldom 
able to leave the dilapidated sofa which 
the landlady had Isnt them ; and the hus- 
band nobly struggling against adversity. 

There was a picture-dealer in Oxford 
Street, Grimes by name, who sometimes 
gave him work in restoring pictures, ex- 
hibited his productions in his window, and 
otherwise befriended him. But things 
went badly, and often now his daily bread 
was earned by work on the pavement 
with coloured chalks. 

Charles Unwin toiled on by the light of 
that dismal gas most of the day, only 
stopping for short intervals to eat a scrap 
of food, or to go into the other room to 
minister to his sick wife. The otherroom 
certainly presented a more cheerful look 
than the one in which he worked. There 
was a fire burning in the grate, which lent 
an air of comfort. Then the artist had 
done his best to disguise the ugliness of 
poverty. Some of his paintings were hung 
on the walls, and gay-coloured draperies 
were looped about in unexpected arrange- 
ments, with Japanese fans and feathers. 
The bright colours were harmoniously 
contrasted, and bespoke a kind, manly 
heart determining to make the best of 
misfortune. 

Florence Unwin was fully aware of her 
husband's unselfish affection, and her pale 
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face always wore a loving smile when he 
came into the room. 

The artist put the finishing touches to 
his picture, and with a sigh of relief took 
up the canvas and carried it into the other 
room. 

« There, Flos,’’ he said, as he carefully 
set the canvas on a chair at the proper 
angle to catch the light ; “that’s the re- 
sult of my day’s work. What do you 
think of it?” 

“Tt is beautiful, Charlie! Leave it there 
—it is so refreshing. It is exactly the 
moonlight sail we had that summer even- 
ing at Ilfracombe. Oh, how it carries me 

ack 1" 
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“T painted it from the sketch I made 
in the boat. I am glad you like it—I 
only hope Grimes will do the same.” 

“Tam sure he will. Shall you take it 
to him to-morrow ?” 

“Yes; I have used a drier, and it will 
be ready for him to-morrow.” 

Then he busied himself with getting tea 
ready, and went downstairs to procure 
from the landlady the usual pennyworth 
of milk. She had a parcel for him, con- 
taining a bottle of port-wine, a packet of 
Indian corn, and some biscuits. 

“That must be a present from Helstone,” 
said the artist, as he returned upstairs; 
“ God bless him for his kind heart!" 


(To be continued.) 


YDOLL GWYN; OR, 
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THE FLOOD BENEATH 
SEA. 


By Gro. MANVILLE Fenn, 
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CIIAPTER I.—A DEEP INVESTIGATION. 


Bresess ended, Gwyn went straight 

off to the yard with half a fish and 
some bread; but before he came in sight, 
there was the rattle of a chain, a burst of 
barking, and a handsome collie dog with 
long silky ears and a magnificent frill of 
thick hair about his neck, stood up on 
hind-legs at tho full extent of the chain, 
and tried hard to strangle himself with 
his collar. 

Then there was a burst of frantic yelps 
and whines, a kind of dance was per- 
formed as the boy approached with the 
dog's breakfast, and then there was 
peace over the devouring of the bread, 
which was eaten in bits thrown at him 
from a couple of yards away, and caught 
without fail. 

After this performance the fish was 


placed in a pan; and as the dog bent down 
to eat, Gwyn pulled his cars, thumped 
his back, sat astride it, and talked to the 
animal : 

“ You're going to be shot at if you go 
into the garden again, Grip; so look out, 
old chap. Do you hear?” 

The dog was too busy over the fish, but 
wagged his tail. 

“Tm to keep you chained up more, 
but we'll have some games over the moor 
yet.—Rabbits!"” 

The fish was forgotten, and the dog 
threw up his head and barked. 

“There, go on with your breakfast, 
stupid! I’m off.” 

“ How-ow !" whined the dog dismally ! 
and he kept it up, straining at his chain 
till the boy was out of sight, when the 
animal stood with an ear cocked up, and 
his head on one side, listening intently 
till the steps died out, before resuming his 
breakfast of fish. 

Gwyn was off back to the house, 
where he fetched his basket from the 
larder and carried it into the hall. 

“Here, father—mother: come and 
have a look!” he cried; and upon their 
joining him he began to spread out his 
catch, so as to have an exhibition of the 
silvery bass—the brilliant salmon-shaped 
fish whose sharp back fins proved to a 
certainty that they were a kind of sea 
perch. 

They were duly examined and praised ; 
and when they had been divided into pre- 
sents for their neighbours in the little 
Cornish fishing port, the Colonel, who had, 
after long and arduous service in the East, 
hung up his sword to take to spade and 
trowel, went off to see to his nectarines, 
peaches, pears, grapes, and figs in his well- 
walled garden facing the south, and mmn- 
ning down to the rocky shores of the safe 
inlet of Ydoll Brea, his son Gwyn 
following to help—so it was called. 

The boy, a sturdy, frank-looking lad, 
helped his father a great deal in the gar- 
den, but not after the ordinary working 
fashion. That fell to the lot of Ebenezer 
Gelch, a one-eyed Cornishman, who was 
strangely imbued with the belief that he 
was the finest gardener in the West of 
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England, and held up his head very 
high in consequence. Gwyn helped his 
father, as he did that morning, by follow- 
ing him out into the sunny slope, and 
keeping close behind. 

The Colonel stopped before a carefully 
trained tree, where the great pears hung 
down from a trellis erected against the hot 
granite rock, and stood admiring them. 

“ Nearly ripe, father ?’” asked Gwyn. 

“No, my boy, not nearly,” said the 
Colonel, softly raising one in his hand. 
“They may hang more than a month yet. 
We shall beat the Jersey folk this year.” 

“Yes, father,” said Gwyn, and he 
followed to where the Colonel stopped 
before a peach-tree, and stooped to pick 
up a downy red-cheeked fellow which had 
fallen during the night. 

“Not fully grown, Gwyn, but it’s a 
very fine one,’’ said the Colonel. 

“Yes, father—a beauty. Shall I take it 
in?” 

“No, not good enough. Eat it, my 
boy.” 

Gwyn did not need any further telling, 
and the peach disappeared, the stone being 
sent flying into the sea. 

A little farther on a golden tawny 
Jefierson plum was taken from a tree, for 
the wasps had carved a little hole in the 
side, and this was handed to the boy and 
eaten. A nectarine which had begun to 
shrink came next; and from the hottest 
corner of the garden a good-tempered 
looking fig, which seemed to have opened a 
laughing mouth as if full, and reioicing of, 
its ripeness. After thisa rosy apple or two 
and several Bon Chrétien pears, richly yel- 
low, were picked up and transferred to the 
boy’s pocket, and the garden was made 
tidy once more, evidently to the owner's 
satisfaction. Certainly to that of his son, 
who was most diligent in disposing of the 
fruit in this way. 
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Then the Colonel sauntered into the 
little sloping vinery where the purple and 
amber grapes were hanging, and Gwyn 
thrust in his head; but as there were no 
berries to be eaten, and it was very hot, 
he drew back, and went up the slope 
toward the wall at the top, carefully peel- 
ing one of the pears with a fishy pocket- 
knife. 

He was in the act of throwing a long 
curl of peel over the wall when a sun- 
browned face appeared as if on purpose to 
receive it, and started back. Then there 
was a scrambling noise from the other 
side, as the face disappeared very sud- 
denly, and Gwyn burst out laughing. 

“ Hurt yourself?" he cried. 

There was the sound of scrambling, and 
the face reappeared. 

“What did you do that for ? " cried the 
owner. 

“To get rid of the peel, stupid.” 

“Well, you might have chucked a pear 
instead.” 

“ All right—catch.” 

A pear was thrown, dexterously caught, 
and the new-comer immediately took a 
magnificent bite out of it. 

“Oh! beauty! " he cried; and then 
as he began to munch, he glanced down 
at the pit he had excavated with his keen 
teeth right to the core. “Er! Yah!” 
he cried, spitting out the piece. ‘ Why, 
it’s all maggoty!" and he threw the pear 
back, with excellent aim ; but it was deftly 
caught, and returned in a way that.would 
have won praise at cricket. Joe’s aim 
was excellent too; but when a boy is sup- 
porting himself by resting his elbows on 
the coping of a high stone wall, he is in 
no position for fielding either a pear or a 
ball. So the pear struck him full on the 
front of the straw hat he wore, and down 
he went witha rash, while Gwyn ran to 
the front of the wall, climbed up quickly, 


“The cliff went down sheer to the sea.” 


and looked over into the lane, laughing 
boisterously. 

“ Got it that time, Joey,” he cried. 

“All right, I'll serve you out for it. 
Give us another pear.” 

The request was attended to, the fruit 
being hurled down, but it was cleverly 
caught. 

“ Why this is maggoty too.” 

“ Well, I didn’t put the maggots there ; 
cut the bad out. ‘The dropped ones are 
all like that.” 

“Go and pick me a fresh one, then.” 

“Not ripe, and father does not like me 
to pick them. ‘That's a beauty.” 

“ Humph—'tain't bad. But I say, cone 
on.”" 

“« What are you going to do?” 

“Do?—why, didn’t you say we'd go and 
have a good look at the old mine ?” 

“Oh, ah; soI did. I forgot.” 

“Come on, then. Old Hardock made 
my mouth water talking about it as he 
did this morning.”’ 

“ Bat we should want a rope, shouldn't 
we?” 

“Yes. Let's get Jem Trevor to lend us 
one out of his boat.” 

“ All right. I'll come round.” 

“Why not jump down?” 

Gwyn gave a sharp look up and down 
the lane, but no one was in sight, and he 
lightly threw his legs over, aud dropped 
down beside his companion. 

“Don't want any of the boys to see 
that there’s a way over here,’ he said, 
“or we shall be having thieves. I say 
Joe, father’s been talking about the old, 
mine at breakfast.” 

“Then you told him what Captain 
Hardock said. I told my father too.” 

“What did he say?” 

Joe Jollivet laughed. 

“Well, what are you grinning at? 
Why don't you speak ?” 


“ Because you're such a peppery chap, 
and I don't want a row.” 

“Who's going to make a row? What 
did the Major say?” 

“ Shan't tell you.” 

“ Who wants vou to? It was something 
disrespectful of my father, and he has no 
business to. My father’s his superior 
othcer.” 

« That he isn't. Your father was cavalry, 
and my father foot.” 

« And that makes it worse,” said Gwyn 
hotly, ** Cavalry's higher than infantry, 
and a major isn’t so high as a colonel. 
- -What did he say ?” 

“ Oh, never mind. Come on.” 

« 1 know what he said ; and it’s just like 
the Major. Just because his wounds 
come out bad sometimes, he thinks he has 
a right to say what he likes. I believe he 
said my father was a fool.” 

“That he didn't,” cried Joe sharply ; 
“he said he'd be a fool if he put any 
money in a mine.” 

«There, 1 knew it, and it’s regularly 
insulting,” cried Gwyn, with his face 
tlushing, and eyes sparkling. “I shall just 
vo and tell Major Jollivet that my 
tather. i 

“Oh, I say, what a chap you are !"' cried 
Joe, wrinkling up his rather plump face. 


“You're never happy without you're 
making a row about something. Why 
don't you punch my head ?” 

“T would for two pins.” 

«There, that’s more like you. What 


have I done? I didn’t say it.” 

“No, but your father did, and it’s all 
the same.” 

“Oh! is it? I don't see that. I 
couldn't help it.” 

Yes you could. It came all of your 
chattering. See if I go fishing with you 
again!" 

“Goit!” 

“I mean to; and I shall walk straight 
up to Carn Maen, and tell the Major what 
I think of him. I won't have my father 
called a fool by a jolly old foot-soldier, 
and so I'll tell him.” 

“ Yes, do,” said Joe. “ He’s got atouch 
of fever this morning, and can't help him- 
self; so now’s yourchance. Butif youdo 
go and worry him, you've got to have it 
out with me afterwards, and so I tell you.” 

“Oh, have 1? You want me to give 
you another good licking ?” 

«I don’t care if you do. I won't stand 
still and have my father bullied by old 
Ydoll Gwyn.” 

Gwyn turned upon him fiercely, but 
the sight of his companion’s face calmed 
his anger on the instant. 

“It's all right, Joe,” he said; “I like to 
hear anyone sticking up for his father or 
his mother.” 

“T haven't got a mother to stick up 
for; but my father's ill and weak, and if 

you——" 7 

mn Don’t I keep on telling you I’m not 
going, you stupid old Jolly wetun. Come 
on. Didn't we two say after the last 
fight, when we shook hands, that we would 
never fight again ?”” 

“Yes; then why do you begin it?” 

‘‘Who’'s beginning it? Get out, and 
let's go and have a look at the mine. 
Let's stick to what we said: fight any of 
the fisher-lads, and help one another. Now, 
then, let’s go on to the old mine, and see 
if we can get down. Pst! here’s Hardock.”’ 

For at the corner of the stone-walled 
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lane, whose left side skirted the Colonel's 
property, which extended for half a mile 
along by the sea, the estate having been 
bought a bargain for the simple reason 
that its many acres grew scarcely any- 
thing but furze, heather, and rag-wort, the 
rest being bare storm-weathered granite, 
they came suddenly upon a dry-looking 
brown-faced man with a coil of rope worn 
across his chest like an Alpine guide. 

He was seated on the low wall dotted 
with pink stonecrop and golden and grey 
lichens, chewing something, the brown 
stain at the corner of his lips suggesting 
that the something was tobacco; and he 
turned his head slowly toward them, and 
spoke in a harsh grating voice, as they 
came up. 

“Going to the old mine?” he said. 
“TI thought you would, after what I told 
you this morning. I'll go with you.” 

“ Did you bring that rope on purpose ? "” 
said Gwyn quickly. 

“O’ course, my son. You couldn't look 
at the gashly place without.” 

Gwyn glanced at Joe, and the latter 
laughed, while the mining captain dis- 
played his brown teeth. 

« Right, arn't it?’ he said. “ Didn't 
tell the Colonel what | said, I ‘pose ? 

“Yes, I did,” cried Gwyn; “and he as 
good as said it was all nonsense.” 

“ Maybe it be,and maybe it ban't,” said 
the man quietly. “ You two come along 
with me and have a look. I’ve brought 
a hammer with me too; and I say, let's 
chip off a bit or twe of the stuff, and see 
what it’s like. If it's good, your father 
inay like to workit. Ifit's poor, we shan't 
be no worse off than we was before, shall 
we?” 

“ No, of course not,” said Gwyn. “ What 
do you say, Joe—shall we go?” 

“Of course,” was the reply ; and they 
trudged on together for about a hundred 
yards, and then climbed over the loose 
stone wall, and then up a rugged slope 
dotted with gigantic fragments of granite. 
A stone's throw or so on their left was the 
edge of the uneven cliff, which went down 
sheer to the sea; and all about them the 
great masses towered up, and their path 
lay anywhere in and out among tall rocks 
wreathed with bramble and made difficult 
with gorse. 

But they were used to such scrambles, 
and, the mining captain leading, they 
xtruggled on with the gulls floating over- 
head, starting a cormorant from his perch, 
and sending a couple of red-legged 
choughs dashing over the rough edge to 
seek refuge among the rocks on the face 
of the cliff. 

It was a glorions morning, the sea of a 
rich bright blue; and here and there 
silvery patches told where some shoal of 
fish was playing at the surface or de- 
molishing fry. 

There was not a house to be seen, and 
the place was wild and chaotic in the 
extreme ; but no one alluded to its rugged- 
ness, all being intent upon the object of 
their quest, which they soon after came 
upon in the upper pert of a deep gully, on 
one side of which there was a rough 
quadrangular wall of piled-up stones, 
looking like the foundations of a hut 
which had fallen to ruin; and here they 
paused. 

“ Now, look here,’’ said the man; ‘“ that 
place don’t look anything ; but your father, 
young Pendarve, has got a fortune in it, 
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and I want to see what it’s like. So 
what do you say to going down with my 
hammer and bringing up a few chips?” 

“ Why don’t you go?’ said Gwyn. 

“Cause you two couldn't pull me up 
again. It's a job for a boy.” 

“Then let's send down Joe Jollivet. 
He isn’t worth much if we lose him.” 

“Oh, I say,” began the boy in dismay ; 
but he read the twinkle in his companion's 
eye, and laughed. 

“I wouldn’t mind going down.—Is the 
rope strong ?”’ 

“Strong?” said the mining captain. 
“Think I should have brought it if it 
warn't! Hold aschooner.” 

“ Shall I go down, Gwyn?” 

The lad addressed did not answer for a 
few moments, but stood leaning over the 
rocky wall, gazing down into a square pit 
cut through the stone, the wall having 
been placed there for protection in caso 
four- or two-legged creatures passed that 
way. 

“ But look here,” said Joe; ‘would it 
be safe?” 

“Safe, lad? Do you think I'd let you 
go if it warn’t ? How could I face all your 
fathers and mothers after ?” 

“But are you sure you could hold ine 
if I went?’ said Joe, who began to look 
anxious. 

“Feel here,” said the man, rolling up 
his sleeves. ‘There's muscle! There's 
bone! ‘That’s something like a inan’s 
arm, arn't it? Hold you? Half a dozen 
on you. Man either.” 

Joe drew a deep sigh. 

“ I'll go,” he said. 

“No, you won't,” cried Gwyn fiercely ; 
“it's my father’s place, and I ought to 

0."” 
“But I wouldn't mind, Ydoll,”’ said Joe 
excitedly. 

“T know that; but I'll go first, and you. 
help Sam Hardock.” 

“Ah, you help me, my lad. I know’d 
he'd have the pluck to go down.” 

“You're sure of the rope, Sam ?"’ 

“Sure? There, don’t you go down it 
you're afraid.” 

“Who feels afraid?" cried 
hotly. “There, how's it to be ? 
the rope down and slide?” 

“No, no,” growled the man. 

“ Loop and sit in it?" 

“Nay; I’m too kearful over you, my 
Jad. But do you mean it?” 

“Mean it? Yes, of course,” said the 
boy, flushing. 

“Then here you have it. I just make 
a knot like this about your chesty, 50 as it 
don’t grow tight, and can’t slip. That's 
your sort. How's that?” 

As he spoke, he quickly fastened the 
end of the rope about the boy's breast, 
tested the knot, and then lifted Gwyn by 
it. 


Gwyn 
Throw 


“ Now, if you stick the hammer in your 
waistband, and have hold of the rope 
above your head with one hand to ease 
the strain, you'll go down like a cork, only 
keep yourself clear of the side.” 

“ Mind and don’t turn and roast, Ydoll,”” 
cried Joe; “ but you’d better let me go.” 

“Next time. Ready,” said Gwyn. 

“ Ay.” 

“Then over I go.” 

As if fearing to hesitate, the boy pot 
over the low wall and stood on the narrow 
edge of the old crumbling fern-hung shaft, 
and the next moment he was being 
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lowered down, Joe turning a little faint 
from excitement as the upturned face 
disappeared, and he watched the rope 
glide through the man’s bony hands. 
“How far are you going to let him 
down ?"’ he said anxiously. 
“Far as he likes, my lad. Till he 
comos to paying ore. You see that the 
rings o' rope run clear, and keep it right 
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for me to run out. He's tidy heavy for 
such a little un, though.” 

Joe seized the coil, and made the rope 
run free, keeping spasmodically a tight 
hold of it the while, in case the man 
should let it slip. 

And so some sixty feet were allowed to 
run out, with Gwyn keeping on cheerily 
shouting ‘All right !”’ from time to time. 

(To be continued.) 


Tt was instantaneous. 

Suddenly the mining captain started 
back and blundered against Joe, com- 
pletely knocking him over; a wild shriek 
arose from the old shaft, sounding hollow, 
awful, and strange, and the rope, which 
had either parted or come undone from 
the boy's chest, was swinging slackly to 
and fro in the great black pit. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—THEIR PICKS STRIKE WOOD AND IRON—MUTINY ON THE BOREAS. 


wand on, on and on, through a strangely 
devious path. But Stefano walks 
ahead with as much unconcern as if he 
had been born and brought up on the 
‘island. 

Sometimos he finds himself in an open 
glade where the moon shines very brightly, 
and here he pauses to take breath and 
look around him, taking a glance at his 
plans too, a3 if to make assurance doubly 
sure. 

At last they find themselves in a glen, 
and by the banks of a little stream. 

The men stoop down to drink. The 
rill is evidently fed by a spring, so cool 
and clear is it. 

And now they stand close beside a 
strangely malformed tree, a tree that must 
be at least five hundred years of age, but so 
«twisted and distorted that, seen but once, 
it would be remembered for ever. 

“ Hurrah! Eureka!” 

The exclamations come from Stefano. 

:Sidney never saw him excited before. 

He drags Sidney into the open, and 
spreads a paper before him. ‘To his 
astonishment our hero sees on that plan 
a sketch of the very tree that now stands 
-before them. 

Sidney's heart begins to throb more 
wildly now. 

What a terrible thing, reader, is the 
thirst for gold! 

Stefano walks round the tree, then, pro- 
ducing a tape, measures seven yards 
therefrom. 

“Men,” he says ina voice that is almost 
hoarse, “ dig here." 

The men dig. They dig with enthu- 
siasm. Tarth and turf and stones come 
flying up. 

Deeper and deeper! 
quite in a grave now! 

But there are no signs of treasure ! 

Foiled again! Now all hope indeed is 
Jost ! 

Stefano staggers back to the tree. 

His palm is pressed against his brow, 
and he almost sinks to the ground. 

The men have ceased to dig, and sit on 
the bank of that senseless hole to rest. 

“ Fool's errand!" one mutters. 

‘The others nod. 

Meanwhile Sidney has been following 
the little stream higher up the glen. 

In a few minutes he comes back with a 
rush and a run. 

“Stefano! Stefano!" 

citedly. 


Why, they are 


he cries ex- 


Stefano looks up. 

“ Your plan, your sketch—show it me.” 

He grasps it with scant ceremony, and 
holds it under a moon-ray: that slants 
down through the foliage. 

“Stefano, this is not the tree. See, 
this limb is not here. But come with me 
quickly. I have found it.” 

Stefano springs to his feet and goes 
hurrying on after Sidney. The men fol- 
low wonderingly. ¥ 

Another tree almost identical with the 
first, but possessed of one strangely bent 
limb the other has not. And this curious 
limb is plainly delineated in the sketch. 
Once more from a knot in the stem, 
measurements are taken. This time it is 
Siduey himself who takes them. 

“ Dig here, men,” he cries. 

If he cannot exactly hear his heart beat, 
he can feel it. 

‘The men are but three feet down when 
their picks strike wood and iron. 

Never in this world surely did human 
beings work harder than did those honest 
fellows to enlarge that grave around the 
huge cask. 

But all their efforts could not move it. 

So it was thought best to stave it in 
and abstract the contents. 

Then bag after bag—well preserved and 
strong were they—was brought to bank. 

But so heavy that it was found impos- 
sible to carry all to the boats at once, so 
two journeys had to be made. 

Then the earth was roughly replaced 
into and over the cask, and all returned 
to the beach. 

None too soon; for already both wind 
and sea had got up, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty and almost superhuman 
exertions that they succeeded at last in 
inaking the ship's side, and getting safely 
on board. 

During the time those bags were being 
unearthed and brought to bank, no eyes 
glutted over them more greedily than did 
Tonzo's. 

The high wind blew from the west. 

The Boreas ran before it, under close- 
reefed topsails, it being the object of 
Stefano to get well out to sea to avoid the 
chance of being worried by the cruisers. 

All the next day the storm raged, the 
wind being mountains high—well, houses 
high, at all events, and you may make the 
houses as tall as you please. 

But towards sunset it went down and 


changed more round towards the south. 
So the ship's course was altered to the 
nor‘ard with a trifle of west in it. The 
Boreas would bear up for Aden and the 
Red Sea, and go home by way of the | 
Canal. 

Next evening, while nearly everybody 
was in the saloon, Duncan Ross staggered 
into their midst looking pale and fright- 
ened. He had not even gone through the 
ceremony of knocking at the door. 

“ Are you ill, boy ?” 

Duncan gave one uneasy glance at the 
open skylight; then he spoke. 

“No,” he gasped, “ but I would like to 
speak with yourself, sir—Captain Bob- 
Btay.” i 

Seeing that something unusual was on 
the tapzs, the captain got up at once and 
walked towards his cabin. He nodded to 
Stefano as he passed, and he followed. 

“ Now, boy, speak. No one can see or 
hear you in this place.” 

“They are going to mutiny, sir, and 
murder us all.” 

“Who—who are going to mutiny? 
Speak plainly, ny dear lad, and tell us all.” 

“The new hands, sir. And Fonzo is 
the leader.” 

“ Fonzo !” cried Stefano. 

“Yes, sir. I'll tell you, sir. It was 
very hot last night in the middle watch— 
the new hands’ watch—and I crept on! 
deck. The spray came over the bows} 
just a little, so I lay beside the bowsprit 
and drew the end of a tarpaulin over me.”, 

“Yes; proceed.” : 

“Oh, sir, what a fright I got when Fonzo 
and the otle s came and sat near me! I 
dared hardly breathe at all, at all, for the 
fear that was on to me. Every minute L 
thought they would be after finding and 
knifing me. Well, sir, Fonzo explained 
his plans. It was your last story, he said 
that put it in his head. They are to ria 
at midnight, when the next watch goe 
below and is usleep, and kill or drown u 
all. Then they will land the gold on th 
shore, beach and burn the ship, pretendin; 
when found, to be shipwrecked mariners. 

“A very pretty scheme, indeed,” 5: 
Bobstay ; “ but we will try to frustrate 
Have you any idea when it is hkely 
begin, this mutiny ?” 

“None,”’ said Duncan. 

“Well, lad, go forward now. Do 
pretend to listen to anyone, but just ke 
your weather-ear lifting—see >” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 


And away slipped Duncan. 

“Stefano,” said Bobstay, after a few 
moments’ pause ; “ we must not let the 
ladies know of this, if possible. Sybil, 
dear child, is brave, but it would kill my 
nervous little wife.” 

“I trust,” said Stefano, “ that it will not 
be necessary; and my advice would now 
be not only to arm and guard ourselves, 
but to alter the course of the vessel—to sail 
more westerly, in fact ; for we may now be 
glad to court the assistance of those very 
cruisers we were fain to avoid but a day 
or two ago.” 

“You are ever wise, Stefano. I shall do 
as you advise.” 

That was a night of great uneasiness to 
Bobstay, to Stefano, and to our younger 
heroes. It is unnecessary to say that all 
were taken into confidence. 

No one slept. 

Every officer was armed with revolvers. 

But the night wore away, and daylight 
dawned mistily over the sea, without dis- 
turbance of any kind. 

They would have a respite for twelve 
hours at least ; and could they only succeed 
in keeping in the same direction for 
thirty hours longer, they would be in the 
track of ships and cruisers. 

But to-night the new hands would be 
on duty again in the middle watch, and 
both Stefano and Bobstay felt certain that 
the attack would then be made. 

How little they knew the wiles of the 
villain Fonzo! At one o'clock that very 
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day, while all the saloon officers and the 
ladies, with the exception of Barclay, 
whose watch it was, were below at lun- 
cheon, Sybil and Mrs. Bobstay chatting 
and laughing and thinking of neither 
danger nor evil—all of a sudden there was 
a wild shout arose on deck. 

Pistol-shots rang out, there was the 
noise of heavy blows, and sounds as if 
heavy bodies were being dragged along 
the deck, accompanied by stifled cries 
and groans. The ladies screamed. Bob- 
stay and the others sprang to their feet, 
their hands upon their revolvers. 

Almost at the same moment both port 
and starboard sides of the skylight were 
thrown open at once, and a dark-visaged, 
determined-looking mutineer appeared at 
each. 

“Too late, captain! too late, Stefano! 
We have here two bombs each. Attempt 
to fire or make the least resistance, and 
we will drop them in your midst and blow 
you to smithereens.” 

It was evident that resistance was use- 
less. 

i ‘i Hand your arms up through the sky- 
ight.” 

“You refuse? Better not, for the win- 
some lady's sake. Remember that Fonzo 
is now commander of this ship, and all 
the gold belongs to him and to his brave 
crew.” 

“Villains! You shall hang for this.” 

“Your pistols, quiek. Nay, the butt- 
ends first. Thank you.” 
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“Now consider yourselves prisoners 
till further orders; any attempt to escape 
will end in your having to walk the 
plank The sharks around are waiting 
for @ feast.” 

The skylights were now slammed down 
once more, and for atime all was quiet 
and still. 

A whole hour wore away. 

Stefano and Bobstay were doing all they 
could to comfort Sybil and Mrs. Bobstay. 
The latter was almost in hysterics. The 
former, as well as Beeba the negress, be- 
haved most bravely. 

Towards sundown, however, when the 
shadows began to fall, and it was getting 
almost dark below, it was evident that 
even Sybil was losing courage. 

But now the skylight is quickly opened 
about half an inch, and down flutters a 
crumpled piece of paper. 

“Thank God!” cries Bobstay. “ It is 
from Barclay. Then he is not killed.” 

“Keep up your hearts,” so runs the 
note. ‘They have spared my life to 
navigate the ship. I will do what I can. 
I have sworn to Fonzo I will do nothing 
if he attempts any violence. Our men 
are under hatches; two are killed. To- 
night there will be revelry. They have 
seized a cask of spirits. But no attempt 
can be made to retake the ship, I fear. 
Barricade your door to-night.” 

This is all the sad epistle, but it gives 
the prisoners heart. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE FINDER OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT; OR, AN ENGLISH 
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w the seventh evening after Krom 
Moon’s departure to convey the 
white elephant to its new quarters, the 
retainers who had served as his escort (all 
but a few whom he had kept with him 
as a guard) came back with the news that 
the animal was safely established in the 
larger pen, that their young master in- 
tended to remain there as a safeguard 
against any further treachery, and that he 
wished the Consul and St. l’oix to join him 
as soon as they could. 

Their preparations for the journey were 
soon made, and off they started, accom- 
panied by a strong escort of their host's 
native retainers; for although they had 
for the present little to fear from their 
enemy Prisadang (his most formidable 
weapon having just been so effectually 
blunted), they were forced to carry along 
with them their prisoner, Pi-Bon, upon 
whose evidence so much depended; and 
it was not to be supposed that such an 
active and daring desperado would fail 
to take the first chance of escape that 
offered itself, unless he were so closely 
guarded as to make it impossible. 

* We will not say good-bye to your 
Excellency,” said the Consul, as’ he and 
St. Foix took leave of their kind host, 
“for we expect to meet you again before 
long, and when we do I hope it will be to 
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CHAPTER XXVI.—THE COMING OF THE KING. 


greet you once more as Prime Minister of 
Siam!’ 

The fallen statesman smiled somewhat 
sadly, and made no reply. 

During the whole of that tedious journey 
—which lasted three days and the greater 
part of a fourth—Pi-Bon never spoke & 
word, nor did anyone attempt to address 
him; for the Siamese retainers loathed 
him as having endeavoured to inflict a 
deadly injury upen their adored master, 
and the two white men, with all their ad- 
miration of his courage and fidelity, could 
not overcome their horror of the countless 
villanies which he had perpetrated with- 
out remorse, and had avowed without 
shame. 


The new pen to which the white ele- 

hant had been removed stood on the 

ank of a tributary of the Me-Nam, close 
to the town of Chin-Seng; and on reach- 
ing it our travellers were heartily wel- 
comed by their friend Krom Moon, who 
pointed out to them, with no small satis- 
faction, that the precions elephant wasin 
good health and condition, and already 
much tamer than it had been at first. 

“ My father is not allowed to go beyond 
the limits of the estate to which he was 
banished, you know, without the formal 
permiseion of the King himself,” said the 
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young noble ; “so I shall have to remain 
here to represent him, as finder and guard- 
ian of the new white elephant, until the 
King comes up to inspect it; and I hope 
you two gentlemen will be so kind as to 
give me the pleasure of your company till 
then. In the meantime, we had better 
put this fellow Pi-Bon in safe keeping 
close to our own quarters, that he may 
not have a chance of giving us the slip 
again.” 

This was soon done; and then, having 
made all their preparations, the three 
friends had nothing left to do but to await 
with what patience they might the coming 
of the King. 

To their eagerness, indeed, it seemed as 
if his Majesty were in no hurry to appear ; 
for it was the 10th of December when St. 
Foix and his comrade arrived at Chin- 
Seng, and the King—who, as will be re- 
membered, had only left Bankok on the 
afternoon of the 8th—could not possibly 
reach the place till several days later. 

But even during this period of enforced 
inaction our heroes were by no means 
idle; for, apart from the unceasing watch 
that they were compelled to keep upon 
the white elephant on one side, and Pi-Bon 
on the other, they were furnished with 
constant employment by the mosquitoes, 
which were here unusually fierce and 
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numerous, even for Siam. By day they 
went about with a music in their ears like 
the distant sound of twenty church organs 
at once; by night (to quote St. Foix’s 
poetical description) they felt “as if their 
veins were filled with pins instead of 
blood ;*’ and when they sat at table they 
were fain to swathe their limbs in an 
armour of newspapers,” for which purpose 
Mr. Postlethwaite nade use of the Siamese 
Weekly Advertiser (the only English 
journal published in the kingdom), 
because, as he cruelly said, “not even & 
mosquito could get through that /” 

But while they were thus waiting and 
watching in vain, till even the imperturb- 
able Colonel himself began to grow im- 
patient, the King, though they knew it 
not, was coming nearer and nearer to 
them day by day. His powerful steam- 
Jaunch brought him quickly up the river, 
and even the overland journey was now 
a far easier matter than it had been when 
the Consul and St. Foix struggled through 
it two months before—for by this time 
the ground had completely dried after the 
autumn rains. And thus it came to pass 
that one evening towards sunset, as the 
expectant Three were sipping the last of 

‘ their afternoon “ cha ” (tea) and pensively 
killing mosquitoes, the familiar trumpet- 
blast, followed by a quick, irregular 
crackle of firearms, made them all leap to 
their feet as eagerly as schoolboys. 

“Here's the King at last!” cried 
Postlethwaite, with a radiant face ; “and 
now we shall have something better to do 
than to sit still all day and count our 
fingers!” 

“Or to wash them clean from the blood 
of massacred mosquitoes,” added St. Foix, 
with a little chuckling laugh. 

It was the King, sure enough; and the 
very first thing his Majesty did on his ar- 
rival (after courteously greeting the deputa- 
tion sent to receive him by the inhabitants 
of the town) was to make for the pen that 
contained the sacred elephant. Krom 
Moon, as the son of a banished man 
whose sentence had not yet been reversed, 
stood punctiliously aloof; but the two 
envoys came forward to salute their royal 
visitor, received his compliments on the 
success of their mission, and ushered him 
into the guarded pen, where he submitted 
the captured elephant toa long and careful 
examination. 

The result of this inspection, however, 
was all that could be wished. Not one 
of the distinctive marks required to prove 
the beast’s genuineness was wanting; and 
‘the King (no mean authority on such a 
subject) truly declared it to be the finest 
specimen of its kind found in Siam within 
his recollection. 

This decisive award having been given, 
Krom Moon at length felt himself at 
liberty to step forward in his turn, and 
received the King’s congratulations, and 
his assurances that the ex-Minister’s 
sentence should forthwith be reversed, 
and his free pardon made out at once. 
And, in fact—with a promptitude very 
rare in the East—a formal official docu- 
ment, conveying his Majesty’s full 
forgiveness to Chao Phya for all the 
offences that he had not committed, was 
drawn up that very night, and sent off 


@ Thave mye If been driven to have recourse to the 
sotye device More than onee daring the rainy season 
‘Lower Siam.—D. Ke 
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by a special courier at daybreak on the 
following morning. 

When the King had left them, St. Foix 
and the Consul went back to their 
quarters; and as they sat over their 
supper, the Colonel, having satisfied him- 
self that there was noone within ear-shot, 
said to his friend : 

“Do you still intend to tell the King 
about these little tricks of our good friend 
Duke Prisadang ?” 

“ Still!” echoed the Consul, staring; 
“of course I do! Why, what else did 
I come here for ? I shall ask an audience 
to-morrow, and tell him the whole story.” 

“Well,” said St. Foix quietly, “I know 
that you English are not as a rule very 
fond of being advised; but if I were to 
offer you a word of counsel, in all friendli- 
ness and good faith, would you listen to 
it?” 

“T should listen to it, most certainly ; 
and I should at all events thank you for 
your kind intentions, whether I took 
your advice or not.” 

“My advice to you is, then,” said the 
Colonel steadily, ‘not to say a word to 
the King about the matter.” 

Mr. Postlethwaite looked inquiringly 
at him, as if half persuaded that he must 
be joking. : 

“No, I’m quite serious, upon my word,” 
said St. Foix, answering the look, “ and 
I'll soon show you that I have good 
reason for what I say. Your main 
object is to reinstate our friend Chao 
Phya, is it not? Well, he is reinstated 
now; what more do you want?” 

“ What more ?’’ cried the Englishman 
indignantly ; “ why, I want to punish a 
treacherous villain as he deserves, and 
make him powerless to do any further 
harm!” 

“Just so,” rejoined St. Foix, as coolly 
asever. “ Well, I won’t inquire by what 
right you constitute yourself the public 
avenger of Siam, for I know of old 
Monsieur John Bull's chivalrous but 
rather troublesome tendency to set right 
all possible things which are no concern 
whatever of his. But just let me ask you 
one question: when the King calls upon 
you to prove this story of yours, how will 
you do it ?” 

“What proof can he need,” said the 
Consul impatiently, “(beyond Pi-Bon’s 
own testimony as written down by you, 
and your evidence of having seen him 
conferring in the ruined temple with a 
servant of the Duke, and speaking to him 
of ‘ our master’ ?”’ 

“Neither of which,” replied St. Foix 
with perfect composure, “will be of the 
smallest use to you. In the first place, 
even if Pi-Bon had named his master in 
his confession (which, as you know, he 
never did), the evidence of such a mani- 
fest rogue and liar would never be 
received against a man of the Duke's 
standing, unless confirmed by other 
testimony; and what other testimony 
have we to offer, which can be depended 
on?” 

“Why, of course,” began the Consul 
eagerly, “we have——" 

“ My evidence of what I saw and 
heard in the ruins, you would say. Very 
good ; but suppose the King says to me, 
*M. le Colonel, are you ready to make 
oath that you, a foreigner, are quite sure 
you rightly understood some Siamese 
words spoken in a low tone, and that, too, 


just at the moment when your nerves 
were still shaky from a_hairbreadth 
escape of being gobbled up by a boa- 
constrictor ? And, moreover, have you any 
actual proof, apart from your cwn word 
and Pi-Bon’s, that that other man was 
the Duke’s servant, Lu-Shan ?’ Suppose, 
I say, he asks me that, what shall I 
answer him?” 

Here he paused as if for a reply; but 
the Consul said not a word, and St. Foix 
went on: : 

“Now, I'll just tell you, my friend, 
what will come of it if you do this. The 
King will be vexed with you for dragging 
him into such a ticklish business, and he 
will do his best to get rid of it by calling 
upon the Duke to prove his innocence. 
The Duke will show us Lu-Shan in his 
palace at Bankok (you know Pi-Bon told 
us he had gone back there), and will bring 
forward scores of witnesses to prove that 
he has never left it. Then the King will 
dismiss the charge, and turn his back 
upon you; and you will lose your position, 
and your Government will send you 
home like a naughty child, with a cuff on 
the ear for meddling with matters outside 
of your official business; and your whole 
career will be ruined at one blow, without 
Prisadang being a whit the worse for it, 
or anyone else a whit the better.” 

Still the Consul made no reply. St. 
Foix concluded that he had produced the 
desired effect, and hastened to press it 
home. 

“Come, my dear fellow, listen to reason. 
Can’t you see that the triumphant return 
of Chao Phya to the Court will effectually 
clip the claws of his enemy and ours, this 
worthy Duke, without any need for us to 
go crusading against him ourselves? It 
was all very fine to play Don Quixote in 
the old barbarous days; but Don Quixote 
is quite out of fashion now. This is the 
age of common-sense, my friend; and 
common-sense says to you, through my 
mouth, ‘ Keep still, and don’t do anything 
foolish !’” 

From a mere worldly point of view, 
there could be no doubt that the French- 
man was right; and Postlethwaite, with 
all his disgust at the cold-blooded selfish- 
ness of the argument, could not deny its 
truth. 

But, to the stout-hearted Englishman, 
the idea of letting the faithless and inur- 
derous enemy of his countrymen go free 
to plot fresh crimes, solely from the fear 
of some risk to himself in bringing him 
to justice, was simply intolerable. That 
St. Foix was right—that his attempt 
would probably fail, and that its failure 
would certainly blast his prospects for 
life—he was well aware; but, even with 
this conviction before him, he did not 
hesitate a moment. 

“T daresay you are right,” said he 
very quietly; “but, come what may, I 
will not connive at treason and murder, 
or keep any terms with those who are 
guilty of both. Besides, you seem to 
forget that Prisadang, being now supreme 
at Bankok as sole Regent, will have time, 
if we remain idle, to stir up the mob 
and butcher every Englishman and 
Frenchman in the town, before the King 
and Chao Phya can come up to stop it; 
and I cannot, in conscience, run the least 
risk of that.” 

“Ah! if you begin to talk of conscience, 
I have done,” said the Frenchman, with 

[a smile 


Anxious Moments. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by Fev, W. BURTON.) 
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a smile of quiet contempt; “ common- 
sense has no chance of a hearing where 
Monsieur Conscience raises his voice! 
Well, if you will throw yourself into the 
pit, I suppose I must just leap in along 
with you; it shall never be said that 
Renaud St. Foix forsook a friend in 
distress; only don’t say you had not 
fair warning beforehand. Good-night.” 


The Colonel's gloomy predictions were 
only too speedi!y fulfilled when the 
Consul, true to his resolution, went before 
the King next morning to tell his fearful 
tale. The King had indeed been well 
pleased with the chance given him by the 
finding of the white elephant to recall his 
banished friend, whom he had already 
begun to miss and to regret; but when 
thus suddenly called upon to treat the 
latter as the innocent victim of a foul 
conspiracy, and to punish that conspiracy 
by discarding and diegracing, as its chief 
author, his own chosen adviser and one of 
the most powerful nobles in his kingdom, 
the young ruler's vexation at this harass- 
ing dilemma and at the man who had 
brought him into it, became (as St. Foix 
had foretold) so strong as to make itself 
visible even through his habitual polite- 
ness. 

“Surely Mr. Postlethwaite, vou cannot 
expect me to treat one of my first nobles 
and the head of my Cabinet as a common 
felon, on no better evidence than the bare 
word of such a creature as you describe 
this Pi-Bon to be?” 

“Your Majesty will please to re- 
member,” said the Consul firmly, “ that 
this story does not rest upon Pi-Bon's 
evidence alone. Colonel Renaud St. 
Foix, aman of unimpeachable honour and 
veracity, will tell you what he saw and 
heard in the ruins of the Lao-Chin 
Temple.” 

“What he thinks he saw and heard, 
you mean,” replied the King pointedly. 
“I do not for a moment question the 
.Colonel’s word; but can you ask me to 
believe that he could be sure of the exact 
sense of some whispered Siamese words, 
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heard in a moment of strong excitement ? 
or that he could recognise with certainty, 
in such a dark place, a man whom he 
had only seen once or twice before, and 
then in s different dress and amid a 
crowd of other natives?” 

“Just what St. Foix told me he'd 
answer, word for word!"’ thought the 
Consul despairingly. ‘ What canI say 
to convince this fellow?” 

“ However,’ resumed the King, more 
graciously, “you may accept my assur- 
ance, Mr. Postlethwaite, that the attempts 
upon your own life shall be fully inquired 
into, and—— " 

“On that point I have nothing to ask 
of your Majesty,’ rejoined the English- 
man, with a dignity which he was well 
able to assume at need. “It is the lives 
of all my countrymen in Bankok, and all 
other foreigners now living under your 
Majesty's protection, for which I am 
anxious—-not for my own!” 

“What do you mean?” asked the 
King, eyeing the speaker as if beginning 
to have strong doubts of his sanity. 

“T mean,” replied Postlethwaite, under- 
standing the look, and trying hard to 
speak as calmly as possible, “that your 
Majesty's reign will be disgraced for ever, 
should innocent men be butchered by a 
mob in the streets of your capital, while 
relying on the safeguard of your honour. 
Shall I tell you what Mr. Bradstreet, the 
American Consul—who, as your Majesty 
knows, is not a man to be frightened at 
nothing—said to me on that very point 
just before I left? ‘If anyone,’ said he, 
‘were to offer me a bet which of us two 
was in the most danger—you among the 
Shan mountains, or I in this civilised 
capital—I would back myself!’ ” 

These last words did more to shake 

* the King’s confidence in his own view of 
the case than anything else could have 
done. Bradstreet, whose courage and 
coolness were proverbial, would be the 
last man either to have such fears or to 
avow them so openly, without some very 
good reason ; and, for the first time since 
the opening of this strange interview, 


the royal sceptic began to feel somewhat 
uneasy. 

“ And whom, pray, did he think capable 
of such an atrocity?" asked he, in a 
rather less confident tone than before. 

“May I again quote his own words? 
‘ Duke Prisadang,’ said he, as I took leave 
of him, ‘is safe to keep his eye upon you 
all the way; and if the murdering of you 
and your whole party is likely to give his 
affairs a shove forward, you may be sure 
he'll do his best.’ ” 

As the Consul spoke, there flashed upon 
the King’s memory a sudden recollection 
of how Jack Postlethwaite himself, when 
pleading to him for Chao Phya after the 
sacred elephant’s death, had declared in 
a burst of boyish vehemence, and evi- 
dently without any premeditation, that 
the whole affair was “ sume mean trick of 
that sneak, P’hra See Prisadang.”” 

That so many different persons—none 
of whom had any grudge against the 
Duke, or any cause to be suspicious of 
him more than of anyone else—should 
suspect him of the same form of treachery 
at the same time, was a fact not to be 
slighted or explained away, especially 
now that those suspicions were so 
startlingly justified by the murderous 
and oft-repeated treachery that had 
dogged the steps of Mr. Postlethwaite 
and his comrade; and, vexed as the 
young sovereign was to think that he 
might have been duped into trusting 
and exalting a treacherous villain while 
banishing a faithful servant, his own 
good sense told him that, in a crisis sv 
tremendous, all merely personal feelings 
must be wholly set aside. 

“Bring Colonel St. Foix to me this 
afternoon,” said he to the Consul, after « 
short silence, “ and I will hear all that he 
has to tell me about this matter, and 
consider what is best to be done.” 

So saying, he dismissed the English- 
man, who at once hurried off to acquaint 
his French comrade with the position of 
affairs, and urge him to do his utmost in 
deepening the impression already made. 

(To be continued.) 
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ve“ little remains to be told. 

The Doctor came into the large 
schoolroom on the last evening of term to 
give a few final intimations on the length 
of the holidays, the times of the trains 
next morning, and other things. Then he 
brought out a copy of the “ Sportsman’s 
Gazette,” and placed it on the desk before 
him, just as if it were a sermon. 

“There is one thing which I wish to 
tell you about next term, boys,” he said. 
“ T have decided to allow little Kirby, who, 
as you all remember, was sent away nearly 
& year ago, to come back into our midst 
and make a fresh start in school life ; and 
I want the better-disposed of you all to do 
what little you can to help him to make 
his school career, from this time, a more 
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auspicious epoch of his life than the last 
period he spent among us. Of course he 
only comes back on probation, so to 
speak ; but he is freely forgiven all former 
transgressions of school law, and I have 
reasons to hope that he may yet prove a 
not unworthy member of our little com- 
inunity. 

“Of course I would never permit a boy 
to return after being dismissed, unless it 
was proved that he was guiltless of the 
charge against him; and though I have no 
actual tangible legal proof of his innocence 
of the act for which I expelled him, still 
I think you will agree with me that the 
prejudices are so much in his favour that 
I am right in this tardy acquittal. 

“In June, ag you remember, one of 


Lord Aynsleigh’s cygnets was discovered 
floating in the river, in a headless pre- 
dicament. Blame was attached to the 
school ; I felt sure that some of you had 
done it, and to force the perpetrator to own 
up, I threatened to deprive you of your 
half-term holiday—a step I now much 
regret having taken. Little Kirby then 
circumstantially adinitted having done the 
deed ; it was an untruth on his part, I now 
feel no doubt. I am afraid he must have 
been coerced by some of you into a false 
confession. Will anyone admit having 
frightened him into that action?” 

There was silence in the room, but afew 
guilty faces were observable nevertheless. 

“Tt is late now,” resumed the Doctor. 
“to make any investigation, and I shall 
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go no further into this part of the matter 
than to say that if there are any here who 
feel themselves guilty, I ami sorry for them. 
Their shame must indeed be enough 
punishment. By their selfish cruelty, 
they have all but marred Kirby's life, and 
as it is they have taken a small piece out 
of it. May they be forgiven; and may I 
be forgiven for my own want of penetration 
into the matter. 

“For two terms Kirby has been 
banished from the school; and it does 
him credit to know that he has felt his 

ition keenly. His father has all along 
mn convinced that he was under an in- 
justice, and has repeatedly urged me to 
take him back. As the boy had been sent 


away as the result of his own confession, 
I refused as long as I could. To-day, 
however, brings one of those striking 
coincidences which sometimes happen; 
and this one puts me out of doubt. Chance 
works wonderfully indeed, and it is the 
merest chance which comes to Kirby's 
rescue to-day. Mr. Howker has just 
kindly pointed out to me a letter in to-day’s 
issue of the “Sportsman’s Gazette,” a 
periodical devoted to fishing topics, which 
throws a strange light on the subject. I 
will read it. It is in the correspondence 
column, and comes under the heading of 
“THE VORACITY OF THE PikE. 


“Sir,—As your columns are open to interesting 
matter of all kinds, I write to usk if any of your readery 


EASTER FISHING. 


By J. Paut Taytor. 


PART I. 


i= English boys this means trout-fishing, 
and it is the very best time in the year 
for catching them easily, either with bait or 
fly. 
Many a boy who finds the trout so shy 
that his small skill fails to stir a fin in the 
long vacation, after the trout have had, in 
fact, their summer term of education, will 
do well enough amid the showers of April. 

This, no doubt, has been said before, but 
it is well worth repeating. We will not, 
however, repeat in full the instruction for 
beginners given last spring; but, after o 
ehort summary, take some of our readers 
farther on the way to become skilled anglers. 
One of the chief points to be insisted on for 
raw beginners is, to be careful in getting the 
necessary tackle; remembering that a hazel 
wand, and a dozen yards of light line, with 
two or three flies, on gut, attached, will, if 
well managed, suffice to catch any number of 
small trout; and it is wasteful to buy a lot 
of tackle before you are sure you will care 
for the sport. 

Of course, if cash is fairly plentiful, it is 
well to have a jointed fly-rod, and a reel and 
some spare casts and flies in a little book ; 
and about 11. may be required in all for the 
purpose—though half would do it, if neces- 
sary. If worm-fishing is intended, a stiffer 
rod is better, and some hooks of a much 
larger size than those on which your flies are 
dressed, and some shot may be wanted also ; 


but it is only when the water is very thick, 
that worm is better than fly or minnow. 

If means allow, it is a good plan to have a 
fairly stout cane-rod, with upright rings, for 
worm and minnow fishing, and another, 
much more delicate, for fly. 

A good rod for minnow is rather dear, 
costing from 12s. to 2/.; and the same may 
be said of fly-rods; and if split canes are 
indulged in, the price given should be from 
81. to 10/., for common split canes are use- 
less, after the first few months, while a good 
rod, of whichever kind, should last many 
years, 

A reel should hold from thirty to fifty 
yards of dressed line ; an ordinary check reel 
is good enough, and will cost from 4s. to 15s., 
according to its size and the quality of the 
metal. Lines average about 1d. to 2d. a 
yard, and tho gut casts about 8d. each. 

Flies form too large a subject to treat 
fully here. Many lads make their own; and 
this is a good plan, especially for country 
boys; yet the price now charged for ordinary 
trout flies is so small (1s. to 2s. n dozen), 
that little economy is effected thus: the 
chief advantage being the ability to imitate 
roughly any fly on the water. 

A fly-book is most useful, and should be as 
large as will go conveniently into the breast 
pocket. As to a landing-net, for ordinary 
rough trout-fishing it is more plague than 
profit; but in the southern streams, where 
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can match this story of the appetite of a pike caught 
last year. Iean vouch for the ficts being ubsolutely 
true. In June last, a hage pike was caught in a well 
known Kast Anglian river. On being cut open, the he:ut 
of @ young swan was discovered in it. I am not at 
liberty to mention names, but I may say that a youn 
swan had previously beer found with its head off : and 
I think you will agree that this is a sufficiently inter- 
esting fact to be recorded in your journal. 
“Your, ete., N. 
“ P.S.—I enclose my card, but nof for publication.” 


“ Baythorpe,” said Cutty that evening, 
“why don’t you pay more respect to your 
venerable headmaster while he's lecturing 
us? I saw you and old Howker grinning 
away ut each other half the time like 
clockwork. It's scandalous!" 

(THE END.] 
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trout are few and large, it is almost essen- 
tial. 

If economy be an object, a net may easily 
be made from a long piece of cane bent into 
the form of a tennis-racket, after the canc 
has been run through the top round of 
meshes. 

This is nearly as convenient as an expen- 
sive landing-net, and far lighter to carry, and 
costs 1s. or less. 

With regard to the streams in which to find 
trout, itis every year getting more difficult 
to obtain good trout-fishing at reasonable cost ; 
but many moorland streams in Devon, Corn- 
wall, Wales, and Scotland are still practically 
free for the trout-fisher. 

These rivers yield, as a rule, only small 
fish ; and even the smallest of trout is now 
getting rather cunning. 

Therefore do not tramp heavily up to the 
edge, and alarm the senses of all the fish 
near, but put your tackle together while 
some distance off, and approach warily. If 
this is done and the tackle is right, it is quite 
likely you may have a rise in the first eddy 
into which you cast your fly; especially as 
the insect, being dry, will float for a few 
seconds. If you see a rise, strike gently, and 
look out for squalls, for a trout once hooked 
leaves you no time for deliberation. If not 
dealt with promptly he is under a stone, or 
round a sunken bough, in a moment. If he 
is of the usual moorland size— 2 or 3 0z.—do 
not let him have any line, but rather wind 
in and lift him out after a few seconds. 

When arranging a day's fishing try to 
manage to fish up stream rather than down, 
unless the water is both rough and rapid, in 
which case down is better. 

In worm-fishing in thick water, choose 
quiet spots, eddies near the side by prefer- 
ence, and let your worm be near the bottom, 
but not lying long in one place. Some knack 
is required in hooking the trout when you 
feel them nibble, unless they are feeding 
freely, when any child can, and does, catch 
them. As you will be using stout tackle, you 
can haul your trout out quickly, even if of 
good size—and this, to my mind, spoils the 
sport to a certain extent. 

Of course you can use fine tacklc if you 
like, but in thick water it is quite unneces- 
sary. The cruelty involved in putting on 
the worms is also an objection to worm-fish- 
ing, and the pain inflicted on the trout is 
much greater than when fly is used; for the 
fish often swallows the hook and worm, 
while with fly he is nearly always hooked by 
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a bit of gristle on his lip. This hurts so 
little that a trout will take flies again within 
a few minutes, while he still has one sticking 
by the hook to his nose. 

With regard to times for trout-fishing, 
April and May are much the best months, 
except on May-fly waters, where the second 
week in June is even better. After these 
come March and September, then August ; 
while July is, in most waters, the worst of 
the season, except for about an hour, as day 
closes, and at night. 

Warm weather is best in spring, and cool 
in summer ; and the south-west is generally 
the most favourable wind. 

Fish can be taken, nevertheless, in all sorts 
of weather, from February to October, and 
will sometimes feed more freely in snow, 
in east winds, and in thunderstorms, than 
during ideal weather. Therefore, if you have 
a chance, never mind the weather, but go 
and try; taking care to be properly clad—in 
warm flannels if the weather is rough, and 
always in a coat and cap of some quiet colour. 
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A word more as to flies. The red and 
black palmers, the blue dun and upright, the 
iron blue and the quill gnats are essential ; 
and for spring fishing the March brown is 
best ofall. The red spinner is almost equally 
useful for that season; and the black gnat is 
sometimes indispensable. 

For larger flies the governors and the 
sedges are useful, but the latter belong pro- 
perly to the summer evenings. 

With these flies you can get fish anywhere: 
and by making application to the local 
tackle-maker, which should always be done 
if possible, you may get some special patterns 
for the particular stream you are about to 
try. 

Tt you do not know where to get flies and 
tackle, they can be obtained by post from any 
of the London tackle-makers. Among these 
Gillett, of Fetter Lane, £.c., is perhaps as 
good as any for the purpose ; but if specially 
high quality is desired, and money is no 
object, Farlow, or Bowness, of the Strand, w.c., 
may possibly be preferable. These names 

(To be continued.) 


are mentioned to save you troubie, not as 
being necessarily better than, or even as 
good as, others of which you may hear. 

For the benefit of boys who have to confine 
their trout-fishing to within an easy distance 
of London, I will mention one place where 
a few trout can be caught in the spring by 
a fairly skilful fly-fisher. The station is 
Eynsford on the London, Chatham, and 
Dover ; the stream is the Darenth ; and the 
cost for fishing is 2s. 6d. a day; but the 
season does not open till May 1. 

There is another bit of the same river, 
about a mile lower down, that can sometimes 
be fished for the same cost, but it is much 
more difficult, owing partly to the fences and 
trees. 

If any considerable success is to be obtained 
in such fisheries as these, a somewhat higher 
degree of skill is necessary than on moorland 
waters ; and this brings us to the second part 
of our subject, in which we will try to carry 
the instructions previously given a few steps 
farther in advance. 
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BIRD LIFE FROM A BACK WINDOW. 


[Aurpocae the outlook from any window, 
however large, does not give one the 
best opportunity of acquiring any great 
amount of knowledge concerning the ways 
and habits of our numerous little feathered 


By CHEVERTON WHITE, C.E. 


(With an Mustration by the AUTHOR.) 


where I sit, with the superabundant straws 
fluttering about with every breath of wind, 
telling the merest tyro just where the nest is 
situated—and what a nest! Feathers, thread, 
bits of string, rags, grass stems, horsehair, 


ARTIFICIAL NFsT-BOX FoR RoBins, Tits, WRENS, ETC. 


friends, yet ® great deal more may be 
seen and learnt than any casual observer 
would suppose or imagine possible. 

The ragged nest of the house sparrow can 
be seen in the ivy not ten yards away from 


straws, even paper. Nothing comes amiss 
to the noisy chattering builders ; but what a 
cosy and comfortable home it is for the 
unfledged nestlings, as warm as the best 
feather-bed ever bought for money ! 


Then the fuss there is when hatching 
time comes. The proud father, puffed out like 
a turkey-cock, and thinking himself quite as 
important too ; but with all his pride he does 
not forget his duty to the little brood, and 
alternately with his mate is fully employed 
from break of day until the declining sun 
sinks to rest in the western sky finding and 
carrying food to the dear ones at home. 

Then, when after many preliminary lessons 
from both father and mother the little ones 
make their first attempt at flying! It is a 
very serious business indeed, and the 
anxiety of the parents for the safety of 
their young is absolutely pathetic, they 
knowing as well as possible that in addition 
to the risk of falling there is the fear that 
the cruel and ubiquitous cat is in waiting 
close by to snap up the tender morsel almost 
before it touches the ground. But a great 
many survive in spite of cats, and there is 
generally a good supply of sparrows on hand, 
except just at harvest time, when they fly 
away to the open fields, and after a few 
weeks come back again as fat as butter. 

A pair of robins usually make their nest 
in an old outhouse between some sacking 
and the roof. They are never interfered 
with, nor do we see the nest, but know it is 
there bf the constant visits of the old birds, 
and the eternal chirping of the young ones 
when they are hatched. 

A capital way of getting robins to build 
close to the house is to put up one or two 
artificial nest-boxes out of reach of the 
cats. 

They are best made of rough virgin cork, 
and not only robins, but blue tits and wrens, 
will build in them too; and if they are con- 
structed with a little taste, and placed in 
suitable positions, they are rather ornamental 
than otherwise, particularly if there is a 
bit of growing ivy or other climbing plant 
to train round them and give a natural look 
to the whole thing. 

To construct a nest-box like the illustra- 
tion you must get the roughest and thinnest 
virgin cork (the thick will not break to pieces 
well) and select the different parts carefully. 
The best size is about 84 inches high, and 5 
or 5} inches diameter at the bottom—rather 
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smaller at the top, so as to give plenty of 
room for the nest and birds. It should be as 
nearly as possible like a piece cut from the 
trunk of a tree, nearly circular in shape, with 
bottom and top put on, the bottom piece last 
of all, because you must have room to get the 
hand comfortably inside to put the pieces 
together and arrange the tying wires, so that 
they will not interfere with the comfort of 
the future inmates. 

The bottom piece should be large enough 
to project in front, so as to give the bird. 
standing room ; and a nice firm twig or small 
branch must be fixed securely just below and 
a little on one side of the hole, so that when 
perching they may be almost on a level with 
the orifice for feeding purposes, etc. 

Begin by selecting two pieces only (if pos- 
sible) for the body of the structure, with good 
natural curves, so as to meet front and back, 
as near the size of dimensions given ne cath 
be managed, and be sure to pick out those 
which are stripped from the cork-tree where 
a bough has grown through, so that when 
they are put together a perfect hole (for 
ingress and egress) may be formed as in the 
sketch, which is taken from one of my own 
boxes, and without any cutting with a knife ; 
as the birds take to it much more readily 
than they would do if chopped out. 


THE TELESCOPE: HOW TO CHOOSE AND 


A’ objects for the telescope, and particu- 

larly for the beginner in astronomy, the 
sun and moon exercise a special fascination. 
Their expansive discs, their well-defined 
outlines, and their changeable aspects quite 
merit this distinction. They exhibit, it is 
true, a great dissimilarity of appearance, but 
each, in its way, displays a surface-structure 
of remarkable character, and one capable of 
maintaining interest during the whole life- 
time of an observer. 

A small telescope will show the sun and 
moon to excellent purpose. Curious ele- 
ments of change affect the markings diversi- 
fying both objects. The spots on the sun 
are constantly varying their details: new 
spots sometimes form and old ones dis- 
appear at very short intervals. The features 
on the moon’s surface are subject to apparent 
changes only, caused by the differences in 
the angles at which the sun’s rays fall upon 
them. 

There are two ways of examining the sun 
in telescopes. One is by the ordinary 
method of looking direct at the image after 
affixing a dark glass to the eyepiece to 
moderate the brightness. The other plan is 
to allow the sun's rays to pass through the 
instrument and to form an image upon a 
white surface placed some distance from 
the eye-lens. The farther this surface is from 
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Study nature as closely as possible, and 
success is certain. When you have the pieces 
matched together you can fix them firmly in 
position with loops of tying wire (about four 
ought to be sufficient). This is done by boring 
holes with rather a large bradawl, or red-hot 
wire, one in each piece, from the outside, and 
then putting the ends of a loop of wire about 
this length and shape 


through to the inside, when the two ends 
must be twisted tightly together thus, and 
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the sharp parts turned down and into the 
cork, making all as smooth as possible. 

Be sure to break up the cork and not cut 
it, and if the pieces do not quite fit together, 
the larger holes can be stuffed with thin pieces 
broken off and pressed in ; they won’t want 
any fastening if properly done. 

When the body is done look out a piece 
large enough to form the top, and keep out 


By W. F. DENNING, F.R.AS., 
Author of * Telewopie Work for Starlight Evenings,” ete. 


Il.—THE 8UN AND MOON. 


the telescope, the larger the image will 
appear, but increased dimensions mean less 
distinctness. The latter method of pro- 
jecting the image has the advantage of 
dispensing with the use of tinted glass; it 
also obviates danger to the eye, and enables 
several observers to scrutinise the disc at 
the same moment if necessary. But for 
seeing the sun-spots to the best effect, and 
tracing their delicate changes of detail from 


Bey-srot. AcGrst 31, 1890, 9.45 AL 
113,000 Mines IN LENGTH. 


hour to hour, the image must be viewed by 
the direct method, which unmistakably 
gives the clearest picture. I have almost 
invariably found that refracting telescopes 
are better than veflectors on the sun. One 
of the former instruments, of 2} or 3 inches 
aperture, is a very convenient size, and with 
& power of 70 or 80 will reveal nearly all that 
is to be seen in asun-spot. The observer 
must, however, always be careful to attach 
the “sun cap” of coloured glass before 
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the wet; a couple or three wires will make 
this secure ; turn the sharp ends of the wire 
down and in as before, and then there is only 
the bottom piece to be added to finish it. 
This should be of a good size, with a projection 
in front, so that the birds may havesomethinz 
beside the branch to rest on if required ; this 
must be made fast on the outside, as there 
will be no room left now to insert the hand. 
If when finished so far there are still some 
interstices which require filling up it should 
be done with green moss, which rather im- 
proves the look of the thing altogether, and 
has a very natural appearance. 

This may seem a Jong and tedious descrip- 
tion, but in reality the actual making is a 
very simple affair, and after one or two have 
been completed it is quite easy to construct 
as many as may be required—and with a 
little taste the shapes can be diversified so 
as to make them very pretty indeed. 

One great thing to be remembered is that 
the more rustic they look the better. To fix 
them, one or two wire loops at the back near 
the top will hold them to the nails driven 
into the wall or woodwork where they are to 
be placed. A good situation for one is under 
the eaves of an old summer-house or out- 
building, being careful to see that it is in 
every way out of reach of the cats. 


looking at the object, or he may injure his 
sight. The glass should be dark enough to 
tone down the intense light of the sun 
sufficiently to enable the disc to be stcadily 
viewed without the slightest inconvenience 
being felt from the light. If the eye shows 
a disposition to be overcome and has to 
make an effort to stand the glare, the glass 
is not dense enough, and another more 
suitable should be substituted. 

Occasionally the sun is free from spots, 
but at times his disc presents large numbers 
of them. They usually exist in groups, and 
are generally placed within zones between 
10° and 20° north and south of the solar 
equator. They cross the disc in about twelve 
and a half days from his eastern to his 
western side. Thus if the observer detects 
a fine spot just within the eastern edge, he 
may watch it during the twelve ensuing 
days, moving westwards, and at the end of 
the time mentioned it will be on the west 
limb of the sun if it does not break up in 
the interim. Should its existence be sufti- 
ciently prolonged, it will again figure on the 
eastern edge of the disc about thirteen or 
fourteen days after it goes off the western 
edge. It was by the motion of these spots 
that the sun’s rotation period was ascertained 
to be about twenty-five and a quarter 
days. 
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The spots are dark and light. The dark 
ones probably represent shallow depressions 
or openings in the sun’s luminous atmo- 
sphere, and consist of a very dark centre 
surrounded by a fringe of penumbra. The 
bright spots are generally seen near the 
dark ones, and are probably irregular ridges 
and corrugations. The spots change every 
minute, and the variations are often so con- 
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the surface displays a perfectly smooth, even 
brilliancy. It is mottled all over with tiny 
white and dark specks, as though its structure 
_were of a granular nature. 

Eclipses of the sun are attractive and im- 
posing events. The best way to observe them 
is to project the sun’s image on to a screen, 
when the general effect will be strikingly 
portrayed. During the next few years there 

will be a paucity of 
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solar eclipses visible 
in England. On 
June 8, 1899, how- 
ever, one-fourth of 
the sun will be ob- 
secured soon after 
5 a.m.; on May 28, 
1900, seven-tenths of 
the sun will be hidden 
it about 4 p.m. 

The moon forms a 
beautiful object, and 
her scenery is dis- 
cernible with incom- 
parable distinctness. 
It consists of moun- 
tain ranges, craters, 
clefts, ridges, and 
many other pecu- 
liarities. There are 
also some remark- 
able differences of 
surface-tint, and in 
places brilliant rays 
radiate from definite 
centres. A small 
telescope will reveal 
all these things, and 
provide a spectacle 
of untiring interest. 
The moon is, per- 
haps, best examined 
when in a crescent 
form, as it is at that 
period she displays 
the shadows of her 
mountains and cra- 
ter-walls in the most 
conspicuous degree. 


siderable that it is a difficult matter to make 
drawings, for while the latter are in progress 
the objects assume new forms. 

The spots are often of enormous size. 
February 13, 1892,a group of spots measured 
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150,000 miles in length and 75,000 in 
breadth. In August 1893 there was a group 
extending over 96,000 miles. These groups 
were distinctly visible to the naked eye. 
Indeed, all the larger spots may be perceived 
without instrumentalaid. The sun often rises 
or sets in fog, and his light is then so feeble 
that his dise may be scanned with the same 
facility as that of the moon when near the 
horizon. Large spots on the sun are fre- 
quently glimpsed at such times. They may 
also be distinguished when the sun is high 
and clear by holding a piece of tinted or 
smoked glass before the eye. 

At intervals of about eleven years the spots 
attain a maximum abundance. Thus the 
years 1823, 1837, 1848, 1860, 1870, 1883, an1 
1893 furnished large numbers of spots. They 
are now decreasing, but no doubt there will 
be some large specimens of them to enlist 
the attention of observers during the next 
few years. Even in 1489, when the spots 
reached their minimum, there were some fine 
examples visible. 

The bright spots are always conspicuous 
near the edgcs of the disc. They look like 
tongues of flame of irregular shape, and are 
apparently as changeable as the dark spots. 
The borders of the solar dise are not nearly 
so bright as the central part, but no region of 


Moreover, her light 
is not then strong 
enough to oppress 
the eye inconveni- 
ently. We always see one and the same side 
of the moon, and there seems to be an utter 
absence of clouds or any obscuring vapours 
on her surface, so that we ale enabled to 
view her landscape with uniform clearness. 
As evidence of the vast number of objects 
perceptible on the moon, it may be men- 
tioned that a modern chart of the lunar 
surface includes more than 32.000 craters ! 
In point of fact, our satellite possesses such 
ample and complicated scenery that the 
labour of a long life would be insufficient 
to investigate it thoroughly. 

Many people, when they take their first 
telescopic view of the moon, cannot avoid an 
exclamation of surprise at her singular ap- 
pearance. Her cavernous depths, her lofty 
mountains, their shadows, and the variously 
tinted plains form at once a novel and striking 
picture, to which we cannot cite a parallel. 
Let the time be near the first quarter, when 
our satellite is favourably placed in the 
western sky in the evening hours, and any 
small telescope will show her to advantage. 
A power of from 50 to 75 will be ample for a 
good general view. The observer should have 
a lunar map at hand; he will then be in a 
position to identify the principal objects and 
to learn their names. He should also possess 
a handbook containing descriptions of them. 
In this way he may soon learn the chit 
points with regard to many; of the formations, , 
and will tind his interest in the subject in- 
crease with his knowledge. 

The mountains and craters on the moon 


are in many cases more remarkable than any 
similar objects on the surface of the earth. 
One of the peaks of the Leibutz Mountains 
ascends to a height of 30,000 feet. This 
exceeds the height of the most lofty terres- 
trial mountain, which is about 29,000 feet. 
Amongst the notable objects on the moon we 
must not forget to allude to the walled plains, 
which are often of enormous extent. Thus 
Grimaldi extends over 148 miles from north 
to south, and 130 from east to west. Clavius 
and Newton furnish other grand examples. 
Tycho, a large ring-plain, 54 miles in dia- 
meter and 3 deep, is the centre of the chief 
ray system on the moon. It may be found on 
any map and readily identified in the tele- 
scope, especially at the time of the full moon, 
when the radiating streaks are very strongly 
pronounced. 

It has been supposed that certain objects 
on the surface of our satellite have undergone 
actual changes of form ; but, though evidence 
has not been wanting to support such a view, 
it could not be regarded as conclusive, and, 
in the absence of absolute proof, the question 
of lunar changes still remains an open one. 
Errors and omissions in old charts of the 
moon are likely to induce the belief in phy- 
sical alterations on her surface, but it will 
be difficult to adduce a case which demon- 
strates it. 

It is interesting to watch the same object 
on successive nights, and to note the apparent 
changes it undergoes as the sun’s altitude 
varies. At first the craters are filled with 
darkness ; then only one side displays an are 
of shadow ; then the shade entirely disappears 
as the sun attains a nearly vertical position. 
Some spots seen as dark ones under a rising 
sun appear as bright objects at the epoch of 
full moon. 

There are some interesting occurrences 
associated with the motions of our satellite. 
These include her eclipses, which may be 
either partial or total, according to the con- 
ditions prevailing. Through a telescope they 
are striking events, and even an opera-glass 
exhibits them well. During total eclipses 
the moon wears an intense ruddy hue, and 
passes through many gradations of tint. But 


Crescent Moon. 


her disc is rarely, if ever, totally hidden during 
phenomena of this kind, though completely 
involved in the earth’s shadow. A “ total” 
lunar eclipse must, therefore, not be supposed 
to intimate the absolute disappearance of the 
moon. There are dark and light eclipses; at 
times, as on October 4, 1884, our satellite 
nearly disappears, but on other occasions 
remains pretty distinct, as though merely 
veiled in fog or thin cloud. The duration of 
the total phase of a lunar eclipse sometimes 
reaches two hours. 

In her course round the heavens the moon 
often rides over stars or planets. These are 


termed occultations. It is extremely in- 
teresting to watch the objects disappear at 
ene side of the moon and, after pernaps an 
hour’s interval, reappear at the other. Our 
best almanacks give the times when these 
events will happen, so that observers can 
always refer, and make preparations to wit- 
ness them. 
(To be continued.) 
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QUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL Sentes.) 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


[Continued from page 415.) 


IV.—Seascapes. 
No prize awarded. 
CERTIFICATER, 
A.G. Lawsox, Pride Hill, Shrewabury. 


¥. H. MARSHALL, Glen Lyn, Blin Grove, Southses. 


BE. HERnEnT, c/o 1.C, Hutton, Esq. 33 William Street, 
Melbourve, Australia, 


V.—Floral Groups. 
No prize awarded. 
CERTIFICATE. 
M. E. M. DoxaLpson, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon, 


VI.—Hand-Camera Work. 


Prtres—One (uinea each, 
W. R. BrigutMas, 61 Redland Road, Bristol. 


W. Lawnenck Rea, 3 Struthmore Koad, 
Park, Liverpool. 


Newsham 


Prites—Half-a-Guinea each, 


Henrrnet P. Ho: 8, Prospect House, Regent Strect, 
stoke-on-Trent. 


Frirm A. J. Wricht, 153 Upper Kennington Lane, 
Vauxhall, 


S. BH. BRiGHTMAN, 61 Redland Road, Bristol. 


CERTIFICATES, 
H. J. Given, 68 Spon Street, Coventry. 
BeATRICE L. GituaTox, 9 Queen Street, Mayfair, w. 
WINIPRED GRIMSTON, do, 


Graturok Wricir, 52 Chorlton Road, Brook's Bar, 
Manchester. 


F. H. MARSHALL, Glen Lyn, Elm Grove, Southsea, 
VIOLET A. GRIMATON, 9 Queen Street, Mayfair, W. 


AntHeR B, Conney, 48 Narcissus Rood, West Hamp: 
stead, X.W. 


Liat ER, North Down, Wrotham, Kent. 
ETHEL P. Kxox Gong, Coolcronan, Ballina, co, Mayo. 
W. E. Praxcts, Kilmorey Park, Hoole, Chester. 
‘YS. HELE, 11 Portland Square, Carlisle, 


H. D. Bxeacwost, 2 North Park Terrace, Bradforl, 
Yorks. 


W. G. GRANT, 2 Rothwell Street, Regent's Park, 


Lioxen C. Peet Ritcnir, 1 Melville Crescent, Edin- 
burgh. 


Ray ByPricy, St, Luke's Vicarage, Preston, Lancashire. 
Saran Curr. (Address wanted.) 


do. 


we 


VII.—Animal and Bird Life. 
Priies—Half-a-Guinea each. 
Erxest W. GRiuxTox, 9 Queen Street, Mayfair, W. 
F. H. Mansnatt, Glen Lyn, Elm Grove, Southsea. 
Prizes—1s, 6d, cach. 
TVELYN GRIMSTOS, 9 Queen Street, Mayfair, w. 
Vioist A. Griastos, do. do. 


RTUFICATES, 
F.C. Lawsox, Pride Hill Shrewsbury. 
Ping, The Elms, Winchmore Hill, ¥. 
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M. E. Mrir Doxatnsox, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon. 


P._F. Brnxett, 25 Caprera Terrace, North Road, 
‘Plymouth. 


ARTHUR GRUTCRFIELD, 
Norwood, 8.2. 


VIII.—Lantern Slides. 
Prizes—Half-a-Guinea each, 
E. C. Lawson, Pride Hill, Shrewsbury. 
H. P. Hopxins, Prospect House, Stoke-on-Trent. 
Prize—bs, 
Warp Mun, 4 Victoria Road, Waterloo, Liverpool. 
CERTIFICATES, 
Canw H. Brown1xa, 128 Byres Road, Glasgow. 


Lioyet. C. Pert Rrrcuie, 1 Melville Crescent, Edin- 
burgh. 


8 Walters Road, South 


IX.—Enlargements. 


Prite—Half-a-Guinea. 


May E. M. Doxatpsox, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon. 
oe 


Now that we have completed the publica- 
tion of the Awards, we will give, as in other 
years, @ few reproductions of some of the 
more successful subjects (sce pages 476, 477). 
It must be understood that these are selected, 
as we have before explained, not because 
necessarily the best from a purely technical 
point of view, but as being foremost amongst 
those well adapted for rapid reproduction in 
ourcolumns. Then, too, all photographs lose 
not a little in mechanical preparation for 
machine printing, as well as in actually pass- 
ing through the press ; so that due allowance 
should be made for this inevitable deteriora- 
tion. 

May our readers, young and old, who have 
been induced to take up this delightful 
hobby, be encouraged to push on towards 
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perfection, and no one will rejoice more 
heartily than we in their progress and 
success ! 

And now for just a few brief words on the 
competition itself. On the whole, very good 
work— some of it quite super-excellent—has 
been sent in by our readers, though one or two 
whose names have grown familiar through 
earlier successes have failed, we are sorry to 
notice, through their not having made sufti- 
cient effort, to hold the places previously won, 
even where they have not actually gone 
back in @ very marked degree. We should 
like to suggest two or three matters needing 
closer attention. And first, be advised to 
carefully examine your apparatus. It is 
clear from some of the pictures produced 
that there are cracks and pin-holes in either 
camera or shutter which need to be stopped. 
The lenses, too, need overhauling, and the 
“flare” might probably be corrected by 
drawing the stops slightly forward or pressing 
them back, as circumstances demand—an 
experiment or two would readily decide 
which. Artistic grouping should receive 
more thought and practice, and not a few of 
the drawings in our own pages by artists 
of eminence would supply hints on composi- 
tion to the careful student which might be 
wisely adapted to the photographic art. Be 
careful of your backgrounds, especially in 
outdoor work. Don’t overdo the retouching 
--eyes may as easily be marred as brightened 
thereby; and avoid hard outlines -the aim 
in retouching should be to soften. There 
should bea great deal more attempted in the 
direction of stopping down the lenses: it is 
quite unnecessary to snap-shot everything. 
Finally, remember that genuine progress in 
this as in every other art demands constant 
thought, observation, and, above all, actual 
practice. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Tove-Distaxcr Rxpneea Roxs.—Like 1888, the 
year 1495 will be known asa “railway year.” Below 
Is given a table of the most meritorious long-distance 
railway expreas run nearly every one of which is of 
quite recent introduction, ‘The run from Newport to 
Puldington ta really fer thin It appears on paper, as 


the South Wales portion abounds with sharp curves, 
and speed through the great Severn Tunnel is of 
necessity low. It may be added that by these figures 
we have beaten the American railrouds at their own 
game, We can now boast “stcyers” ns well ax 
* sprinters.” 


. "Time per- Company 
| Miles Trmein Speed i 
ot ata ee ele. 2s || aed neh ans = 
| 1 
ee ee sor or BA | 36 8824 |) London and North-Westorn Raily 
to Carlisle 3 | 108. 2 0. S282 Company 
Paddington % 143; 2 58 4836 
» Bristol > oT] TIAE | 238 | S282 ‘creat Western Railway Company * 
¥ . 107; 1 5H | 5448 me ‘ a 
. S 125 2 23 6244 =, Midland 
DoT az | 2 20 | 83:34 | North-Eastern and North British Joi.t 
ui7f | 2 16 | Biis 
ea 2 '0 | 3037 | | Caledonian ¢ 
= PAE | Pogo tees |) cea anit 
Bournemouth (Bact) to Vauxhall 2} 106° | 2 12) 4818 | London ‘nnd. South-Western Railway 
1 "Company 
Dublin toQueenstown . 5. ee | amp) a as | atzo | Grout Southern and West of Irelund § 


© Insoveral papers which have mentioned this run the distance lias been wrongly given as 162} miles. Tlis 
Is the mileage by the old route efd Swindon, Kemble Junction, and (Gloucester. 
+ This run was ix minutes quicker during the “Tourist Season." 


3 This train discontinued during the winter months. 


§ Twice w week only. “ White Star” and “Cunard ” express American Mails. 
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‘Tre BANFFUL CIGARETTE. What, robbed of medical 
technicalities, Ia the exact effect of cigarette-smoking 
upon the human system ? That ix the question that was 

mit the other day toa prominent New York medical man, 
Br. George F. Shradys Thia was his reply :'"'To amoke 
a cigarette,” said Dr. Shrady, “is to use tobacco in its 
very worst form. Tt will produce physical tritability 
and mental and moral strabismus. It attacks the 
physiol organisation at four pointe—the stomach, the 

rain, the heart,and the lungs. It deadens the sensibility 
of the membranes with which the smoke oumes in oon- 
tact, destroys the appetite, and causes the sufferer to 
endure all the attendant evila which attach themselves 
to the results of over-stimulation.” 


¥ ** 

A RELUGIOVE Erno.—The following story ix going 
the round of the papers just now : A certain humorous 
canon of the Protestant Church of Ireland was driving 
in a car, close to the Lake of Killarney, where echoes 
kre repeated in some places as many as eighteen times, 
Addressing the driver, he said, “Do you know, Pat, 
that there are none but Protestant eclives here ? 
sorr, I iver heard it ; and I don’t belaye it 

“ Well, you shall see presently,” said the canou, Arriving 
at a favourite xpot, the cauon called out, beginning 
softly, and raising his voice as he came to the lust 
words, “Dv you believe in Pio Nono ?” Echo nu=wered, 
“No no—no no—no no=no no—no no.” Put was ce 
lighted at the joke. 
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Correspondence, —~__— 


—sojetoo— - 


scripts intended for thy Boy's OWN Paren should 

noster Rove, «nd must have the name and address of 

and in qny accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE 
MS, must be given. Miscellaneous volunte®y contributions ure sent in too great numbers 
to be returned unless stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot correspond 
regarding them, or hold himself in any way responsible for length of detention or 
accidental loss, though every enre is taken. The number of MSS. sent to the Office is 80 
great that a considerable time must necessarily elapse before their turn for consideration 
arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication of the monthly part containing 
them. “The receipt conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Religions 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such works separately. 
Republication by authors on their own account must'always be the subject of special 
arrangement before submitting their MSS, 


Voura.—Rather a large order! We will try and see what can be done. Meanwhile 
the battery about which you write is most probably an adaptation of Marie Dary’s 
battery, or the chloride of silver battery 


8. J. M, B—Spirituous solution of glue is best. Made by 
glue in water over-night, and dissolving it in as much 
of gentle heat applied by putting the pot into anoti sel of hot water. When 
dissolved add four ounces of methylated spirits of wine irring all the time. When 
cold, it sets solid, and has to be heated to melt it when wanted. Starch, if properly 
made, would also do for mounting photographs. 


. A. and Dickrr Binp.—“Cages and Hutch and how to make them,” as well as 
the cage for white mice, are in the ninth and tenth parts of our “ Indoor Games.” 


¥.S. NEwMA 
articles i 


aking four ounces of French 
er as it soaks wp, by the aid 


er 


‘See “ Birds’ Nests, and how to identify them,” a long series of illustrated 
ur fifteenth volume. 


G. M. Osnonsr.—l. We really cannot describe here the whole process of development of 
instantaneous plates —especially as full directions were given in number 670 of the 
“B.O.P.” (November 14, 1891). 2. It can, but it is very much better not to risk it, 
as, if insufficiently fixed, your prints would not bear exposure to light, 3. No, not if 
not moved between the changes. Two hours of running water is usually considered 
the right thing, so you onght to soak forat least three hours, and change about every 
twenty minutes. 


IeNono.—You can get the official statement of the duties required by applying to the 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Cannon Row, $.W. 


CAmet.—The Arabian camel has one hump, the Bactrian camel two. A dromedary is 
merely a camel used for riding purposes as distinct from a baggage camel, just as a 
thoroughbred differs from a cart-lorse. 
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LONEMOATIL 
GRANGE. 


A SCHOOL STORY. 


By tHe Rev. A. N. Matas, 
MAA, F.G.S., 


Author of “ The Wallaby Man,” efc., elt. 


CHAPTER III.—SWEEPING A 
CROSSING. 


Ss days later, when the fog 

had given place to clear 
sky and keen frost, Cornish 
Helstone paid another visit to 
his former drawing-master. 

The latter at once disbur- 
dened his soul of a load of 
thanks to Helstone for his kind- 
ness in sending the wine, etc. 

“My dear wife i greatly 
benefited by your goodness. It 
has put some colour into her 
face ; and fortune has smiled on 
me since you were last here. 
dear boy. I must tell you that 
for some time past we have had 
an interesting lodger in the 
house—a Spanish Jew. Yis- 
terday I had a visit from a 
Frenchman, a friend or servant 
of his, saying that the Spaniard 
was anxious for me to paint his 
portrait, for which he would 
give me as many sittings as I 
wished, and pay me ten guineas 
for the work. I am going to his 
room presently to make a start, 
and am just getting things ready. 
That isn't all. Grimes gave ine 
five pounds for that pair of 
monochromes, and an order for 
two more at the same price. So, 
my dear fellow, you see me 
blithe as a skylark in spring, 
full of enthusiasm once more! 
No thoughts of pavement and 
chalk for the present!" 

“TI congratulate you with all 
my _ heart, Mr. Unwin,” said 
Helstone, grasping his friend by 
the hand. “That's the best 
news I have heard for many a 
long day, and I only hope it 
prelude to a long run of succe: 
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“Thanks, dear boy; I knew you would 
be pleased. You have a good heart, and 
are a true friend. But I must not keep 
the hidalgo waiting ; come in this evening 
and have tea with us, and see the result 
of my first sitting.” 

The . invitation was accepted, and 
Helstone left the house. He walked down 
the long street, which seemed cheered up 
in spite of itself by the pleasant change 
from fog to sunshine. The keen exhilara- 
tion of the air did not prevail so far as 

“To make the prssers in the city street 
Congratulate each other when they meet ;” 
but it certainly made things appear less 
unlovely than usual. Men of hungry 
look and eager concentrated expression 
went on their respective ways, without 
noticing those they passed. Women, 
poverty-stricken and unkempt, jostled 
each other in graceless haste; but amid 
all the sordid surroundings the blue sky 
overhead shed a serenity upon the scene. 

‘The brightness somehow jarred upon 
the feelings of Cornish Helstone. His 
own condition seemed so far removed 
from anything that hinted at bright 
prospects, that he would actually have 
preferred the late gloom to the present 
sunshine. 

He walked on with the aimless steps 
which were now only too familiar to him, 
indifferent whether he turned to the right 
or left on coming to the end of a street. 
His walk had no other object than to fill 
up 8 certain portion of time. The dis- 
appointment of those rejected essays had 
struck him harder than he cared to admit 
—a dull stupefying blow that deadened 
the faculties and rendered him for the 
time callous to everything. 

He tried not to think. What was the 
use? He had thought with all the 
power of his intellect over those essays, 
only to have them tossed back to him as 
not worth even the paper on which they 
were written. He had always thought 
English composition his strong point, and 
if his Oxford education could show no 
better results than the utter folly of such 
a thought, it must have been a sad waste 
of time. 

On he trudged, hopeless and miserable. 
The warm sun, aided by continuous 
traffic, had reduced the pavement and 
roads to a surface of slippery mud ; and as 
he chanced to glance at a shop-window, 
he saw brooms and brushes displayed for 
sale. The sight was suggestive: if he 
could not live by his brains he might 
possibly earn a loaf by his strength of 
arms. He entered the shop and bought 
a broom. 

Carrying it over his shoulder, he walked 

ast several crossings, each of which had 
its appropriate sweeper. He wondered if 
it would be possible to find a crossing 
without its sweeper; and whether there 
were any municipal regulations sabout 
the right to sweep a crossing. A further 
walk past three other sweepers made him 
decide on approaching the matter by 
diplomacy. At one crossing he saw a very 
ragged boy on duty, whose broom looked 
as dilapidated as its owner, and Helstone 
thought he had found his opportunity. So 
he began negotiations. 

“ Look here, boy, I’ve got a new broom, 
and you've got an old one. Here's a 
shilling if you will clear out and let me 
sweep your crosring for an hour; and 
when you come back you shall have my 
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new broom into the bargain. What do 
you think ?” 

The boy grinned and stared, but seemed 
reluctant. 

“ Come on—you've nothing to lose, and 
something to gain. What's the objection ? 
It's a fair bargain.” 

“ All right, guv'nor—tip us the bob.” 

The bargain was closed; the boy went 
off, and Helstone began to sweep. The 
humour of the occasion appealed to his 
fancy. ‘“ What does it matter?” he 
thought ; “ there’s good authority on my 
side—pavit et Admeti tauros formosus 
Apollo : if my drawing-master chalks the 
pavement, why should not his pupil sweep 
it?” 

He went down the length of the 
crossing and stood by the lamp-post, 
watching the contrary tides of wayfaring 
humanity. One soft-hearted old lady 
looked him up and down and gave him 
a penny. It was not a very busy 
thoroughfare, and the tidal wave was 
somewhat slack. He took another turn 
with the broom, and reached the place 
from which he started. 

Then, as he watched the pedestrians 
hurrying to and fro, his attention was 
riveted on one man whom he recognised. 
This was a contingency which Helstone 
had not taken into account when he 
volunteered to sweep. It showed him 
that the embers of his self-respect had not 
entirely died down. He hastily pulled 
his hat over his brow, and lowered his 
head. Thus fortified against recognition, 
he recovered his composure; and trying to 
assume an air of decrepiiude, he put out 
his hand and asked his acquaintance for a 
copper. 

The gentleman slipped his fingers into 
his waistcoat pocket, and, without stopping 
or looking at the sweeper, held out a six- 
pence, which was accepted with sincere 
thanks, 

Another turn up the crossing produced 
another penny at the end; and there 
Helstone awaited the boy’sreturn. Then, 
giving the boy the new broom, he left him 
grinning with delight, and went off 
amused at the results of this new ex- 
perience. 

He walked at a brisker pace, and with 
more direct intention, than he had walked 
in the early morning. The thought that 
he had been engaged in labour which 
actually produced definite recompense 
carried with it an invigorating influence. 
“ Something attempted, something done,” 
had earned him an appetite, and the 
wherewithal to satisfy it. 

So he took the nearest route to the old 
dingy haunts, and, after appeasing his 
hunger at the familiar eating-house, he 
settled himself to peruse a morning 
paper. 

He read through the political articles 
and Continental news. Then he skimmed 
the other contents, finishing up with the 
advertisements. As he ran his eye down 
the columns, it rested on the heading, 
“ Scholastic,” and he went more slowly 
through the various notices of masters 
and tutors requiring situations and 
assistance in schools. One of those 
advertisements he read over three times. 
It was as follows: 

“Classical Master (B.A. Oxford pre- 
ferred) wanted in a Preparatory School. 
Salary 100/. and board. Cricketer desir- 
able. Enclose photograph with testimo- 


nials to Rev. A. Gilbert, D.C.L., Rosslyn 
House School, Titheringham.” 

That advertisement interested Helstone 
deeply. First of all, because he had met 
the advertiser at Oxford. They were 
members of the same College. Dr. Gil- 
bert had taken his degree fifteen years 
before Helstone matriculated, but he 
often came up to Oxford while Helstone 
was in residence, and was well known as 
Gilbert of Titheringham. There could 
not be a doubt about his identity. Then, 
secondly—a very singular coincidence, as 
Helstone thought—that same Dr. Gilbert 
was the identical man who had passed 
him an hour ago on the crossing, and had 
given him sixpence. As he thought the 
matter over, fresh coincidences added a 
further curious interest to the event. 
Helstone’s thoughts were of this kind: 
“Talk about retribution and Nemesist 
The last time I had dealings with Gilbert 
was at that inn at Godstow; that inn 
seems bound up in the web of my fate! 
I met him there one afternoon: he had 
forgotten to bring any money, and asked 
me to lend him sixpence. He never paid 
me back—until to-day! All things come 
round to him who will but wait! What 
a joke! How the great man would open 
his eyes if I ever told him!” 

Helstone continued musing upon the 
paragraph and the possibilities it seemed 
to suggest. He thought hew once Charles 
Unwin had said to him, “ Why don’t you 
take a mastership ? Sure pay—comfort- 
able home—easy work—pleasant society 
—no anxieties; you might do worse.” 
He thought how he had answered: 
“ Mastership !—slavery, my dear sir! I 
would sweep a crossing before I took a 
mastership!" That morning had seen 
an enactment of his hasty assertion: he 
had swept a crossing-—he was exonerated 
from his rash vow; why shouldn’t he 
take a mastership ? 

Before he left the eating-house he 
determined to write and apply for the 
vacancy at Rosslyn House. So, having 
made up his mind, he procured materials 
from the waiter, wrote to Dr. Gilbert 
offering his services, and posted the letter 
in the nearest pillar-box. 

Then, feeling all the better for his reso- 
lution, he filled up the afternoon by a 
brisk walk right away to Hyde Park; and 
having made a long round, he put in his 
appearance at the appointed time for tea 
with the Unwins. 

(To be continued.) 
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YDOLL GWYN; OR, THE FLOOD BENEATH THE SEA. 


LOSH f 

There is no combination of letters 
that will more clearly express the horrible 
echoing hollow sound which, after what 
seemed to be a long interval, but which 
was almost momentary, rose out of the 
ancient shaft, followed by strange and 
sickening splashings and a faint panting 
noise. 

Then all was still; and Joe and the 
mining captain, who had been absolutely 
paralysed for the time being, stood gazing 
wildly in each other's face. 

That, too, was almost momentary, and 
with a despairing cry Joe Jollivet dashed 
at the low wall and began to climb over it, 
dislodging one of the stones, which fell 
inward, and then plunged down into the 
pit just as Hardock seized the boy by the 
waist to drag him back. 

“What are you going to do?” roared 
the man, and the splash and roar of the 
fallen stone also came rushing out of the 
mouth. 

“Do?” cried Joe hysterically; “try 
and save him.” 

“But youcan't do it that way, boy,” 

ted the man, whose voice sounded as 
HS be had been running till he was breath- 
jess. 

“I must—I must,” cried Joe, struggling 
to get free. “Oh, Gwyn, Gwyn, Gwyn!" 

“ Hold still, will you?" bawled Har- 
dock. “Chucking yourself down won't 
save him.” 

“ Then let me down by the rope.” 

; it’s parted once, and you'd be 


wildly. “I must go down tohim. Let 
go, will you?” and he struggled tiercely 
to get free. 

ut the man’s strength was double his, 
and he tore the boy from the wall, threw 
him down on his back, and placed a foot 
on his breast to hold him as he rapidly 
ran out the rest of the rope, till only 
about a yard remained, and then he re- 
leased him. 

“Now you keep quiet,” he growled. 
*6-You’re mad—that's what you are.” 

Joe rowe to his feet, awed by the man's 
manner, and grasping now the fact that 
be was about to take the only steps that 
seemed available to save his companion. 

For Hardock hurried to the other side 
of the opening, where the wall had been 
built close to the edge, and there was no 
space between, so that he could in leaning 
over the wall gaze straight down the 
shaft. 

And then he began jerking the rope; 
and as ho did so they could faintly hear 
indications of its touching the water far 
below. 

«Dyer hear there?’? he shouted. 
“Lay holt o’ the rope. Can't you see 
it?’’ 

As he spoke, he jerked the stout line 
and sent a wave along it, making it splash 
in the water far below; but the faint 
whispering and smacking sounds were all 
the answer, and Joe burst out with a 
piteous cry: 
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CHAPTER II,—AT AGONY POINT. 


“He's drowned! he’s drowned! Or 
he’s holding on somewhere waiting for me 
to go down and save him. Pull up the 
rope, quick! No; fasten it, and I'll slide 
down.” 

“Nay, nay, you keep quiet,” growled 
the man, whose face was now of a sickly 
pallor. How'm I to hear what he says, if 
you keep on making that row!” 

“What—he says?” faltered Joe. 
“Then you can hear him shout?" 

“ You be quiet.—Ahoy! Below there! 
Ketch holt o’ the rope. None o’ your 
games to frighten us. I know! Now. 
then, ketch holt and make it fast round 

er.” 

* Joe stood there with his face ghastly, 
and his eyes starting, as, with his hands 
behind his ears, he strained to catch the 
faintest sound which came up as through 
@ great whispering tube ; but all ho could 
hear was the splashing of the rope, and a 
deep low musical dripping sound of falling 
water. 

“ D'yer hear there!" roared Hardock 
now savagely. “It arn't right of yer, 
youngster. Shout something to let’s know 
where yer are.” 

“He's dead—he’s dead!" wailed Joe. 
“Let me go down and try and get him 
out.’” 

“ Will you be quiet!"’ roared the man 
fiercely. “ D'yer want to stop me when 
I'm trying to save him?” 

“No, no, I want to help.” 

“Then be quiet. You onl. 
me, and stops me from thinking what's 
best to do—Below there! Pendarve 
ahoy ! Ketch holt o’ the rope, I tell 

er|” 

But he called in vain—there was no 
reply; and though he agitated the rope 
again and again, there was no other 
sound. 

“There, now, let me go down. 
—I will go down, Sam.” 

“ There's a good two hundred feet on it, 
and it’s gone right down into the water,” 
growled the man thoughtfully. “It's 
him playing tricks with us, arn't it?” 

“Playing tricks! Who's mad now?” 
cried Joe. “ Will you pull up that rope ?” 

For answer the man jerked it again and 
again, then pulled up a few fathoms, and 
let them drop again with a splash. 

“Now, then, do you hear that?” he 
cried. “If yer don’t ketch holt we'll 
haul it all up, and leave yer.” 

“Oh, Sam, Sam, Sam,” cried Joe; 
“let me go down. Do you hear me? 
If you don’t, I'll jump.” 

“Will you be quiet ?"’ roared the man 
fiercely. “You just stay where you are, or 
T'll tie yer neck and heels with the rope. 
Think I want to go back and say there's 
two on yer drownded. Stop whero yer are.” 

“But we can’t stand without doing 
something. Oh, Gwyn, Gwyn! How 
can I go and tell Mrs. Pendarve what's 
happened ?"” 

“And how can I?” cried the man 
angrily. “What d'yer both mean, coming 
tempting on me to let yer down. What's 
the Colonel going to say to me?” 


muddles 
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“Then you do think he’s drowned ?” 
cried Joe piteously. 

“Who's to help thinking he is?” eaid 
the man grutily; and he wiped the thick 
perspiration from his brow. “They all did 
say it was a onlucky mine, but I wouldn’s 
believe 'em.” 

“Gwyn! Gwyn! Gwyn!” shouted 
Joe, as he leaned over the wall and gazed 
down, but there were only hollow rever- 
berations in reply. 

“It's no good, my lad,’’ said Hardock 
bitterly. “Who'd ha’ thought of that 
rope failing as it did? Good sound rope 
as it be.” 

“But you are not going to give up, 
and do nothing ?"’ cried Joe frantically. 

“What is us to do then?" said the 
man with a groan. 

“ Let me down, I tell you.” 

“Nay; it would be too bad. I won't 
do that.” 

“Then go down yourself.” 

“How? Can you hold me, and haul 
me up? That’s madder still. He's gone, 
my lad, he’s gone; and we can't do 
nothing to help him.” 

“ Run, run for help. I'll stay here and 
hold the rope. He may be insensible and 
catch hold of it yet.” 

“ Ay, he may,” said the man meaningly ; 
“ but folk don't do that sort o’ thing, my 
lad. Nay ; it’s 0’ no use to struggle over 
it. He's adead and goner, and you and 
me's got to face it.” 

“Faco it!” groaned Joe, Ictting his 
head go down on the top of the wall. 
“Face it! How can I ever face Mrs. 
Pendarve again?” 

“ Ah! and how can I face the Colonel, 
his father. Ican't do it, my lad. Ydoll 
Churchtown's been a happy enough home 
for me, and I've allus made a living in ‘it, 
but it’s all over now. I must be off at 
once.” 

“To get help?” cried Joe, raising his 
ghastly face from where it rested upon 
the weathered stone, and looking more 
ghastly now from the blood which had 
started from a slight cut on his brow. 

“Nay; I've done all I could do here 
for young Gwyn--all-as a man can do. 
I've got to take care o’ myself now, and 
be off somewheres, for the Colonel ‘ll put 
it all on to me.” 

“Go! Runaway!" cried Joe. “Oh,you 
wouldn't be such a coward! Here, quick! 
try again.—Gwyn, old chap! Therope — 
the rope. Oh, do try and catch hold,” 
he shouted down the pit. 

But there was no reply; and wild now 
with frantic horror, the boy seized the 
rope and began to climb over the wall. 

“Ah! none o’ that!’ roared Hardock, 
grasping his arms; and now there was a 
desperate struggle which could only haye 
the one result—the mastery of the bgy. 
For at last Hardock lifted him fron 
the ground and threw him on his back 
amongst the heath, and held him down. 

“It's no good to fight, young ’un,”’ he 
said breathlessly. “You're strong, but 
my muscles is hardest. I don't say 
nought again you, though yer did hit me 
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right in the mouth with your fist. I 
like it, for it shows your pluck, and that 
you'd do anything to try and save your 
mate. Lie still. It’s of no use, yer 
know. I could hold down a couple of 
yer. There, steady. Can't yer see I 
should be letting yer go to your death too. 
my lad, and have to hear what the Major 
said as well as the Colonel. Not as I 
should, for I should be off; and then it 
would mean prison, and they'd say I 
murdered you both, for there wouldn't be 
no witness on my trial, but the rope, and 
mebbe they'd give me that for my share, 
and hang me. There, will yer be quiet 
if I let yer sit up?” 

“Yes, yes,” said the boy, with ao groan 
of despair. 

“And yer see as I can’t do nothing 
more, and you can’t neither.” 

“I—I don’t know, Sam,” groaned the 
boy, as he lay weak and panting on his 
back in the purple-blossomed heath. 
“No, no, I can’t see it. I must do some- 
thing to try and save him.” 

“But yer can’t, lad,” said the man 
bitterly. “There arn’t nothing to be 
done, It's a gashly business; but it 
wouldn’t make no better of it if I let you 
chuck yourself away too. There, now 
you're getting sensible.” 

Joe lay with his eyes closed in the hot 
sunshine, glad of the darkness to shut out 
the horror of the scene around him; for 
the bright blue sky, with the soft-winged 
grey gulls floating round and round above 
their heads, and the far-spreading silver 
and sapphire sea, were dominated by the 
mouth of the horrible pit, from which with 
strained senses he kept on expecting to 
hear the faint cries of Tis companion for 
help. 

But all was very still save the soft low 
hum of the bees busily probing the heath 
bells for honey in the beautiful wild 
stretch of granite moorland, and the 
black darkness was for the unhappy boy 
alone. 

For the knowledge was forced upon 
him that he could do no more. He felt 
that after the first minute Gwyn’s posi- 
tion must have been hopeless, and he lay 
there perfectly still now in his despair, 
when Hardock rose slowly and began to 
haul in the line, hand over hand, cciling 
it in rings the while, which rings la 
there in the hot sunshine dry enough till 
quite a hundred and fifty feet had been 
drawn on, and then it came up dripping 
wet fully fifty feet more, the mining 
captain drawing it tightly through his 
hands to get rid of the moisture. 

“Bad job—bad job!” he groaned; 
“parted close to the end—close to the 
end—close to the end—well, I'll be 
hanged!” 

He began in a low muttering way, 
quite to himself, and ended with a loud 
ejaculation which made Joe sit up sud- 
denly and stare. 


“What is it?’ he cried wildly. 
“ Hear him?” 
* Hear him? No, my lad, nor we arn’t 


likely to. But look at that.” 

He held out the wet end of the rope, 
showing how it was neatly bound with 
copper-wire to keep it from fraying out 
and unlaying. 

“Well,” said Joe. “ What is it?” 

“Can't yer see, boy?” 

“The rope’send? Yes.” 

“Can't yer sec it arn't broke?” 
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“Yes, of course. Why, it did not part, 
Sam!" cried Joe excitedly. 

“ Nay, it did not part.” 

“Then it came untied,” 
frantically. “Oh, Sam!” 


cried Joe 


CHAPTER IV, 


“ Here, what's the good o’ your shout- 
ing at me like that, my lad? Think 
things arn't bad enough for me with- 
out that?" cried the man in an ill-used 
tone. 

“You-did not tie it properly.” 

“Yes I did, lad, so don’t go saying such 
a word as that. I made that rope fast 
round him quite proper.” 

“No, or it wouldn't have come untied. 
And you boasted as you did! Why, 
you’ve murdered him. Oh Sam, Sam, 
Sam!” 

“Will you be quiet?” cried the man, 
who was trembling visibly. “Don’t you 
turn again’ me. You were in the busi- 
ness too. You helped, my lad; and if I 
murdered him, you were as bad as me.” 

“It’s too cruel—too cruel!” groaned 
Joe. 

“And you turning again’ me like 
that!” cried Hardock.—‘ You shouldn't 
run back from your mate in a job, my 
lad,” said the man excitedly. “I tied 
him up in the reg’lar proper knot, and 
you calls me a murderer. Just what his 
father would say to me if I give him a 
chance. It’sa shame!” 

“We trusted you, both of us, because 
you were a man, and we thought you 
knew what was right!" 

“And so I did know what was right, 
and did what was right; that there rope 
wouldn't have never come undone if he 
hadn't touched it. He must have got 
fiddling it about and undone it hissen. 
It warn't no doing o’ mine.” 

“Shame! Oh, you miserable coward !’" | 
cried Joe, starting to his feet now in his 
indignant anger. 

“Mizzable coward! Oh, come, I like 
that!’’ cried Hardock. “Who's a 
coward ?”’ i 

“ Why, you are, and you feel your guilt. 
Look at you shivering, and white as you 
are. 

“Well, arn't it enough to make any 
man shiver and look white, knowing as 
that poor lad’s lying dead at the bottom 
of that big hole?” 

Joe groaned, and took hold of the rope's 
end. 

“ How could he have undone the knot, 
swinging as he was in the air? You know 
well enough it was not properly tied.” 

“But it was,” cried Hardock indig- 
nantly. “TI tied it carefully mysen, just 
as I should have done if I'd been going 
down.” 

“ Don't use that knot again then,"’ said 
Joe bitterly. 
you had let me go down instead.” 

“What?” cried the man. “ Why, you'd, 
ha’ been drowned i’stead 0’ he.” 

“T wish I had been. It would have 
been better than having to go to the 
Colonel to tell him.—I can’t do it,” 
cried the boy passionately—“TI can’t do 
it.” 

“Then come along 0’ me, my lad.” , 

“Where 2?" 

“TI d'know. Somewheres where they 
don’t know about it. We can’t stay here 
and face it. It’s too horrid. You can’t 


“I wish—oh, how I wish ° 


face the Colonel, and his lady.—Ah, 
they’re quite right: the mine is an un- 
lucky one, and I wish I'd never spoke 
about it; but it seemed a pity for such a 
good working to go to waste. But they 
all say it’s unlucky, and full o’ all kinds 
o’ wicked strange critters, ghosts and 
goblins, and gashly things that live under- 
ground to keep people from getting the 
treasure. I used to laugh to myself and 
say it was all tomfoolery and old women's 
tales ; but it’s true enough, as I know now 
to my sorrow.” 

“How do you know?” 
angrily. 

“ By him going. ' It warn't he as undid 
the rope—it was one o’ they critters, asa 
lesson to us not to ‘tempt to go down. 
I see it all clear enough now.” 

“Bah!” cried Joe fiercely—*“such 
idiotic nonsense! Let me tie the rope 
round myself, and I'll go down and try 
and find him. I don’t believe in all that 
talk about the mine being haunted. I've 
heard it before.” 

“Course you have, my lad. But let 
you go down? Nay, that I won't. Poor 
young Gwyn Pendarve's drownded, same 
as lots of poor fellows as went out healthy 
and strong in their fishing-boats have 
been drownded, and never come back no 
more. It’s very horrid, but it’s very true. 
He arn’t the first by a long chalk, and he 
won't be the last by a many. It’s done, 
ie it can’t be undone. but it’s a sad 
job.” 

“Let me go down, Sam,” pleaded Joe 
humbly now. 

“Nay, I’m too much of a mizzable 
coward, my lad. I don’t want to leave 
you and lose you.” 

“But you wouldn't,” cried the boy. 
“T should tie the knot too tight.” 

“T don’t know as yer could tie a better 
knot than I could, Master Joe Jollivet. 
And even if yer could, yer wouldn't be 
able to make my hands feel strong 
enough to hold yer.” 

“Tm not afraid of that; and he must 
be brought out.” 

“T don't know, my lad, I don’t know. 
If he is to be, it’ll want a lot o’ men 
with long ropes, and lanterns to courage 
‘em up ; but it strikes me that when they | 
know what’s happened, yer won't find a 
man in Ydoll Cove as will risk going 
down. They all know about the horrors 
in the mine, and they won’t venter. I 
didn’t believe it, but I do now. There, 
the rope’s coiled up, and I may as well 
go.” 


cried Joe 


“To get help? Yes. go at once,” 
cried Joe excitedly; “I'll stay.” 

“Nay, yer won't, my lad. I’m not 
going to leave yer. Idon't want to know 
afterward as yer chucked yerself down 
that hole, despairing like. You're going” 
away with me.” q 

“I'm going to stay till help comes to 
get poor Gwyn out.” 

Hardock shook his head. 

“Go and tell them what’s happened.” 

“T dursent,” said the man, with « 
shiver. 

“ You go at once.” 

“ What! and tell the Colonel his boy's 
dead? That I won't, my lad. He'd be 
ready to kill me.” 

“Go to my father, and tell him. He'll 
break the news to Colonel Pendarve ; and 
you go on then to the village, to collect 
men and ropes.” 
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“ They wouldn't come.” 
“Oh, have you no feeling 
- in you, at such a time?” 

cried Joe. “You are only thinking 
about yourself. You must—you shall go on.— 
What's that?" 

The boy started and stood staring wildly at 
his companion, for a faintly heard cry reached 
their ears, and Hardock’s face grew mottled, 
sallow, white, red, and brown. 

“A sea-bird,” he said at last hoarsely, after 
they had waited for a few mo- 
ments, listening for a repetition of 
the ery. 

“T never heard a sea-bird call 
like that,” said Joe in a husky 
whisper. “It was a gull, nor 
a shag, nor a curl 
Nay, it warn’t none o’ they,” said Har- 
k ina whisper. ‘ I know all the sea-fowl 
I thought it was one o’ they big black- 
backed gulls, but it warn’t that.” 
you make out what it was, then?” 
it was something we don’t under- 
stand, making joy because some one as it don’t 
like has been drownded.” 

The boy felt too much startled and excited to 
pause and ridicule his companion’s superstitions 
notions, and he took a few steps quickly to the 
rough square wall, from a faint hope that the 
sound might have come from there; but as he 
touched the wall, a strong grip was on his | 
shoulder. = 

« “No, yer don't,’ growled Hardock. 
“You keep back." 
~ “ But that cry!" panted Joe. 
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“It didn’t come from there. 
sea way.” 

“Yes; there it is again!” 

Sounding more faint and distant, the 
strange cry floated from away to their 
left, and a strange thrill ran through Joe 
Jollivet, as he yielded to the man’s hand, 
and suffered himself to be drawn right 
away from the mouth of the hole. 

“ Yes, I heardit,” said Hardock, in a low 
tremulous voice, and with a look of awe, 
which accorded ill with the man’s mus- 
cular figure. ‘“ Don't you know what it 
was?” 

“No: do you? Could it be Gwyn 
calling for help?" 

The man nodded his head and spoke in 
a low mysterious whisper, as if afraid of 
béing overheard. 

“TJ dunno about calling for help, my 
lad; but it was him.” 


It was 


“But whero—where?” cried Joe 
wildly. 
“Out yonder. We couldn't see ‘em, 
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but they must ha’ come sweeping out of 
the pit thero, and gone right off with him, 
like a flock of birds, right away out to 
sea.” 

“Oh, what folly!’ cried Joe. “It's 
horrible to listen to you great big fishermen 
and miners with your old women’s tales. 
If it’s Gwyn calling, he must be some- 
where near, I know. There's another 
shaft somewhere, and he's calling up that. 
Come and see." 

“There arn't no other shaft, my lad,” 
said the man mysteriously. “It's what 
I say. You'll know better some day, and 
begin to believe, when you've seen and 
heard as much as me. There's things 
and critters about these cliffs sometimes 
of a night, and in a storm, as makes your 
hair stand on end to hear ‘em calling to 
one another. Why, I've knowed the 
times when——" 

“ There it is again," cried Joe excitedly. 
“ Ahoy!" he yelled. ‘ Where are you?” 

There was no answer, and the boy 

(To be continued.) 


stood staring about him with every sense 
strained, listening intently ; but no further 
sound was heard, and the man laid his 
hand upon the boy’s arm. 

“Come away, lad,” he whispered, 
“afore ill comes to us. Didn't you 
hear?” 

“T heard the ery.” 

“Nay, I meant that there whispering 
noise as seemed to come up out o’ the 


pit. Let's go while we're safe.” 

“Nonsense! What is there to be 
afraid of?" cried Joe impatiently. 
“ Listen!" 


“T don’t know what there is to be afraid 
of, my lad; but there's something unked 
about, and the gashly thing’s given me 
the creeps. Come away.” 

“Ah, there! Why, it's towards the 
cliffs. A cry!" Joe shouted, for, very 
softly, but perfectly distinct, there was a 
peculiar distant wailing cry. ‘It’s all 
right, Sam. He's alive somewhere, and 
he's calling to us for help.” 
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CHAPTER IX.—A NIGHT OF TERROR AND TEARS—SYBIL’S SONG—MAROONED—THE GRAVE IN THE SANDS—A STRANGE DISCOVELY. 


HaT a night of terror and tears that 
was to the poor prisoners confined 
in the saloon of the Boreas ! 

‘The door had been closed and locked on 
the outside. There was even a little 
comfort, strange though it may appear, in 
knowing that they were fastened in. But 
aoon alter the note had been received 
from Barclay, they determined to secure 
themselves against invasion: there was no 
knowing what Fonzo and the mutineers 
might not attempt during the long hours 
of darkness. 

The large table was secured, by means 
of ropes, to bolts in the deck. ‘These 
ropes were cut, and the table being placed 
against the door afforded protection 
against all save almost superhuman efforts 
to effect an entrance. 

It was easy to tell from the motion 
that the ship’s course had been altered, 
but the compass that hung in the captain's 
cabin could just be dimly seen. Her 
head was about north by east. 

The darkness increased every minute, 
and soon it was like pitch itself. A de- 
sultory kind of conversation was kept 
up in whispers for a time, but no one 
had any heart, and soon it was dis- 
continued. 

Mrs. Bobstay had thrown herself on the 
sofa, and was sobbing quietly to herself, 
her husband sitting beside her and trying 
in vain to comfort her. 

And so the time wore on and on. 

Even in sorrow one can sleep; and 
Sybil, who had lain down near to Mrs. 
Bobstay, wx3 soon in the land of dreams. 

She was back once more in bonnie 
Glen Tulm, wandering through the wild 
woods and by the river's bank, with Sidney 
by her side. 

It was a happy dream ! 

Towards midnight, shouting and singing 


were heard forward, and it was evident 
enough that the mutineers were holding 
a wild carousal. How long it would last, 
or in what it would end, it would be im- 
possible to say. 

Although they had surrendered a re- 
volver each, the prisoners still had arms, 
and they determined that, if the worst 
came to the worst, and the saloon should 
be carried by storm, they would barricade 
the ladies up in the after-saloon or cap- 
tain’s large cabin, and sell their lives as 
dearly as possible. 

Sleep was now out of the question for 
anyone. Sybiland Mrs. Bobstay sat up on 
the sofa trembling, while they listened fear- 
fully to the wild bacchanalian songs that 
were being shouted—I cannot say sung— 
in the half-deck or second-class officers’ 
mess-place. Barclay still held some power 
over them. 

He hoped, moreover, that, having drunk 
of the ship's rum liberally, they would be 
overpowered and fall asleep. They were 
too cute for that, however, and as the 
night drew on they moderated their liba- 
tions. 

Fonzo himself became merry in_his 
cups. Again and again he clasped Bar- 
clay’s hand, and declared him to be a 
right good fellow. 

“The gold you shall share. Plenty 
rich you shall be,’ he kept repeating. 
“And now,” he cried at last, “I would 
have music. Sybil the charming, the 
sweet, the lovely child Sybil, shall sing 
and play to Captain Don Fonzo, I swear 
it! Moreover, Stefano, who stole me, ha! 
hal and who robbed me of my papers, 
shall play; while Bobstay, the big, the 
fat Bobstay, shall dance till he tumbles 
on the deck, the while I myself shall trip 
it merrily with Lady Bobstay—ha! ha! 
Barclay, I say, lead out the prisoners.” 


“Men,” cried Barclay, appealing to the 
other mutineers, “ you hear what Captain 
Fonzo says ; now hear what I say.” 

He drew himself up to his full height 
as he spoke. His eyes flashed, and his 
great fist was clenched and swung through 
the air ; and Fonzo, intoxicated though he 
was, drew back in fear. : 

“Look at me,men. Am I like a man to 
care for death ? I fear it not, Fonzo, and I 
fear not you. You dare not kill me. Iam 
the only man amongst you who can 
navigate this unhappy ship, which has 
already been dyed with the blood of my 
poor shipmates; but sooner than the 
prisoners shall be brought on deck, I will 
strangle you where you stand, Fonzo, with 
these same iron hands of mine. I swear 
it, so beware.” 

Fonzo swallowed another cupful of rum, 
as if to give him courage. 

Then he pulled from his belt an ugly- 
looking poniard, and waved it in the 
air. 

“ Let Barclay beware ! ’ he said darkly ; 
“ men, follow me!’* 

Barclay put his hand behind him and 
clutched a revolver. The crisis had 
come ! 

In a few seconds the mutineers had 
reached the door of the saloon. 

Finding it fastened from within, Fonzo 
knocked aloud. 

Unseen or unheeded, Barclay had glided 
into the steward’s pantry—the steward, 
by the way, was one of the men who had 
been slain. Here, with his hand on his 
revolver and his eye on Fonzo, he watched 
as a cat watches its prey. 

“he moonbeams stealing down the 
companion fell full on Fonzo's evil 
face. 

“What ho! within. Open, I say, open! 
If you come not forth to dance and play, 


you shall walk the plank—the sharks shall 
spill your blood. What ho!” 

There was @ moment's silence, during 
which the sad sobbing of the ladies in the 
saloon was distinctly audible. 

“Fonzo!” said a voice now, and it 
was the captain himself who spoke— 
“Fonzo, I know you to be an unmiti- 
gated, unrelentless villain and scoundrel.” 

“Much thanks,” cried Fonzo; “I 
would see you dance——” 

“ You are a villain, but no fool. Think 
you it is likely we are to deliver ourselves 
up to you without a struggle, to be 
tortured and murdered? Isay no! And, 
Fonzo, you are aware I mean it. We 
prefer sudden death to the kind of mercy 
we are likely to meet with at your 
hands.” 

Fonzo seemed sobered by this defiant 

ch. He was silent for a moment. 

“Pah!” he cried at last. ‘“ You have 
barricaded yourselves. We shall scupper 
the bulkheads. Fear not, we shall have 
you out, as do dogs the badger! Then 
you shall dance! Then to death and the 
sharks |” 

“Fonzo, you forget. Under the deck 
of my cabin is the magazine. The 
moment you burst through the bulk- 
heads I shall explode it, and we shall die 
together.” 

Again there was silence, and the 
mutineers appeared to be consulting 
together. 

A low sweet voice broke the silence: 
‘onzo! Fonzo!” 

3 it you, Sybil?” 

“ItisI, Fonzo. You knowme. You 
know Sybil, who nursed you when ill, 
who morn, noon, and night sat near your 
hammock, who soothed you, talked to 
you, sang low to you—who"’—here the 
girl broke down and sobbed aloud—*‘ who 
saved your life—I—I——” 

“Sybil,” cried Fonzo. Will it be 
believed that this evil man was himeelf 
now weeping? Put it down to maud- 
linism bred of rum—to anything you 
please—I do but state a fact. 

“Sybil, you have conquered. You 
have won. I swear to you that not a 
hair of your head shall be harmed, nor 
shall those you have around you be 
hurt.” 

“Thank you, Fonzo. Oh, thank you.” 

“That is my oath, Sybil ; and I know 
how to keep an oath, else how could I 
present myself before the confessional ? ” 

“ Thanks, oh, thanks!” 

“Bat I have already made another 
oath. That, too, must I keep. I have 
sworn you should sing and play to me. 
Can you trust me and come out?” 

“Fonzo, my friends will not permit 
me; but all the same will I sing to you, 
and thus your conscience will be clear.” 

It was but a little song the poor girl 
sang, but her sweet voice, and the tinkle 
of the mandoline, seemed to soothe the 
mutineer. 

“TI go to sleep now,” he said. “ Good- 
night; good dreams.” 

They were gone. 

A few minutes after this from the dark- 
ness of that bloodstained pontry (for the 
poor steward had been killed here at his 
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post), tall Barclay stole forth into the 
moonlight. 

He knocked thrice at the door. 

“It is I—Barclay; good night! You 
are saved and safe. Safe for the night.” 

Then he went slowly on deck. 

“Safe for the night!” said Sybil. 
“Yes, I know we are. Vile as he is, 
Fonzo will not break the word he gave on 
oath.” 

Next minute Sybil was kneeling by 
the sofa-side. She was praying. 

An example that all made haste to 
follow. 

In a low key, or rather in a low voice, 
Bobstay said : 

“Let us sing to His praise, in the 
twenty-third Psalm.” 

Well, all knew this beautiful hymn- 
prayer, and it was prubably none the less 
sweet because it was sung low. 

The tune was “Martyrdom.” What 
Scotsman does not know it ?— 

“The Lord's my Shepherd, I'll not want; 
He makes me down to lie 
In pastures green; He leadeth me 
The quiet waters by.” 


Somehow at this last line the quiet 
meadows by the green banks of the Tulm 
rose up before Sybil’s mental vision, and 
in the moonlight Frank could see that the 
tenrs were streaming over her face. 

He pressed and patted her hand, a 
liberty he had never dared to take before. 
But grief seemed to be a bond of union. 

I think, however, it was from the last 
verse of the Psalm that the prisoners got 
the greatest comfort : 

“Goodness and merey all my life 
Shull surely follow me, 
Aud in God's house for evermore 
My dwolling-place shall be.” 


Towards sunset next day, all stood 
together on the white sands of a little coral 
island in the midst of that waste of waters 
called the Indian Ocean; for they were 
marooned. 

But, see, they are clustering round an 
open grave. Whose grave? That of the 
poor, simple boy Ribbons. He was the 
first who had been struck down, by Fonzo 
himself, as he was hurrying aft to warn 
Sybil and the others that the mutiny had 
broken out. 

He was grievously wounded, but was 
marooned with the others that very 
morning. 

“ Lay me in the shade of the dark rock,” 
he pleaded, ‘on the warm sand ; I want to 
see the waves, and listen to their song.” 

“Miss Sybil,” he had said, shortly 
after, “sit by me a little while, I am 
going soon.” 

“Hush! hush! poor boy, you may live 
and get well yet.” 

“Miss Sybil, I cannot see you. How 
dark it has become! Have they taken the 
sun and the waves away? How dark! 
How cold! Mother—oh! mother!” 

It was the last word Ribbons ever spoke ; 
then, dazed and bewildered, and sobbing 
sorely, she had closed the poor lad’s eyes. 
. Had he not, virtually speaking, died for 

er ? 

And now, before he was committed to 
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the earth, she had come to look her last 
upon the cold clay. 

Then they led her off. 

And without a coffin, and shroudless all, 
poor Ribbons was laid to rest deep, deep ix 
the sands. 

Ah! he will sleep soundly enough 
there ; but if he needs a lullaby the waves 
will sing it, or the sea-birds that wheel 
and! float around the black and igneous 
rocks. 


One sack of biscuits, one cask of water, 
one gun, one fishing-rod. This was all 
Fonzo permitted the marooned people to 
have. Sybil had taken her mandoline, and 
she had taken from a little box the curious 
snake ring that had been worn by her dead 
mother when found in the boat. 

But, as I have already said, Sybil had 
never been made acquainted with her real 
story, though several times the witch-wife 
Mammy Birks had hinted t> her that she 
was neither “bluid nor bane nor kith nor 
kin to the Lamonts o’ Lamont.” 


It was not until the evening of the 
third day spent on this uninhabited island 
that, as they sat in the mouth of the cave 
they had made their home, Stefano askea 
Sybil to play on the mandoline. 

He glanced carelessly towards her as 
she drew the plectrum across the strings. 

Then he started, and turned pale. A 
strange kind of smile stole over his 
countenance. 

“Child,” he cried, “come here—come 
nearer. Your hand—this ring ? How be- 
wildered I feel!” 

He gazed towards Bobstay as he spoke. 
Then at Sidney inquiringly. 

“Oh, sir,” cried Sidney. “TI see it all 
now. From the first you reminded me 
of some one I had seen before. Did 
I not say so? That somebody was 
Sybil.” 

“And this,” said Stefano, “is my lost 
wife's ring. There is no other ring like it 
on earth.” 

“If 80, 
daughter!" 

Then Sidney told the ex-hermit all the 
strange story. 

When he had finished, Stefano just 
opened his arms, smiling, and Sybil slid 
therein, nestling her weeping face on her 
father’s breast. 


sir, Sybil is indeed your 


But the story—Stefano’s story; it is 
not difficult to tell. His wife had been 
ailing while she and Stefano lived in 
the West Indies; and she was sent to 
Europe in charge of the captain of the 
Esperanza, a Spanish ship. 

The master of the vessel was a dear 
friend of Stefano’s. But the ship must 
have been driven far out of her course, and 
foundered at last in the Minch, among the 
western isles of Scotland. And, mindful 
of his charge to the last, the captain had 
placed the lady and child together in the 
oat. 

No doubt he had intended going himself 
with others of the crew, but the ship had 
sunk before there was a chance. 

So Sybil had found her father. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXVII.—-‘“‘ WAS NOT THAT A DAINTY DISH TO SET BEFORE THE KING?” 


HEN the Consul rejoined his colleague, 
he found, to his no small. dismay, 
that the usually calm and self-possessed 
Colonel was for once in a very bad temper, 
aot wholly without reason. First and fore- 
most, he had been terribly stung by 
inosquitoes ; secondly, a large and very 
persevering blister had established itself’ 
in the tenderest part of his right foot; 
thirdly, he was (though he would have 
been very unwilling to own it) greatly 
offended with Postlethwaite for presum- 
ing to act contrary to his advice; and, 
altogether, he was in anything but a fit 
mood for the delicate task which awaited 
him that afternoon. 

This last complication almost drove 
the Englishman to despair; but he was 
too thoroughly in earnest to let a mission 
upon which the lives of hundreds might 
depend run any risk of failing, merely 
for want of a little deference on his part 
to the passing sulkiness of his companion. 
A few well-turned compliments to St. 
Foix’s superior diplomatic ability—a 
skilful allusion to his wise counsel of the 
previous day, and to the fact of the King 
having actually used the very words 
which the Colonel had suggested as likely 
to be employed by him—a dexterous hint 
that now was the time to show the ruler 
of Siam what the Frenchmen whom he 
feared and distrusted were really like— 
and St. Foix, completely won over, shook 
off all his momentary sullenness, and 
went with his comrade as briskly as ever 
to the audience appointed by the King. 

But when they got to the royal 
quarters, the Consul began to fear—and 
by no means without cause—that every- 
thing was about to go wrong again. 

The King had had so many things to 
attend to on the previous night (among 
which figured prominently his second 
visit to the white elephant, and his ar- 
rangements for its disposal), that he had 
got very little sleep; and the natural 
consequence was that, after his midday 
meal, he fell into a deep slumber, from 
which none of his native attendants dared 
to rouse him, so that he was still sleeping 
when the two white men made their 
appearance. 

On hearing this news, the punctilious 
Colonel at once became more restive than 
ever. 

“ Does this man think,” he cried, “ that 
he can keep a Colonel of the French 
army waiting in his anteroom like one of 
his own coffee-coloured lackeys? We'll 
soon sce about that!” 

“For pity’s sake, my dear Colonel,” 
whispered the Consul, “don't throw up 
the job now, just when we've got it well 
into shape! What am I to do without 
your skill to back me? I don’t ask you 
to kick your heels in the anteroom; you 
can be making a sketch of something in 
the meantime, and I’}l send and call you 
when all’s ready. Come, here’s a famous 
view from this window—why not try a 
sketch of tt?” - 


Never was any suggestion more timely. 
St. Foix's artistic enthusiasm awoke at 
the first glimpse of the view commanded 
by that side of the house, which, having 
been built expressly to accommodate the 
King in his “ progresses’ through the 
country, naturally occupied the best site. 
Out came his sketch-book at once; and, 
placing himself at the window indicated 
by his friend, he was soon so completely 
absorbed in his work as to forget alike his 
previous irritation and the delay that had 
caused it. 

Meanwhile Mr. Postlethwaite returned 
to the anteroom, to await the King’s 
appearance. He was not left long alone, 
for a sound of approaching footsteps was 
heard a few minutes later, and in came a 
train of natives whom, by their rich dress 
and haughty bearing, the Consul guessed 
to be the followers of some great local 
grandee. Such indeed they were, having 
been sent by their master (who had just 
heard of the King's arrival) to present to 
the latter his respectful homage, while he 
himself was preparing to visit him in 
person, with all the pomp that befitted his 
own rank. 

The leader of the party appeared to be a 
short, stout, consequential-looking man 
(with a slight tinge of grey in his short, 
wiry, black hair), who held in both hands 
@ magnificent gold cup, admirably carved, 
and filled to the brim with what looked 
like a mixture of sour cream and black- 
currant jam. It was really a native 
drink compounded of milk, honey, and the 
juice of a certain berry that abounded in 
that district, and was prized as a great 
delicacy by Siamese epicures. 

This curious compound was supposed 
to represent the produce of the giver’s 
estate, and the cup to typify the free out- 
pouring of it for the King’s use; and as 
his Majesty was to keep the gold goblet 
after draining it, the gift was certainly 
an offering of some value. 

Finding that the King had not yet come 
forth, the Siamese envoy set down his 
cup, which was instantly surrounded by 
three or four hangers-on of the royal 
household, who had slipped into the ante- 
room along with the deputation, in order 
to have a chance of admiring the gift. 
Even the Consul, tortured as he was by 
anxiety about the momentous issues which 
a few minutes more would decide, was 
struck with the exquisite workmanship 
of the goblet, and stepped forward to take 
a nearer view of it; but, as he did so, he 
suddenly caught sight of something which 
at once drove every other thought out of 
his mind. 

The house—like every other in Siam— 
was literally swarming with flies, which, 
attracted by the sweet and luscious liquid 
that filled the cup, came hovering around 
it in clouds; and the Englishman's keen 
eye was quick to note that the goblet was 
encircled not only with living flies, but 
also with dead ones, some falling from the 
rim of the vessel as if stupefied, while 


others dropped heavily as they flew away, 
leaving their life behind them in the 
air 

Hardly daring to own, even to himseif, 
the horrible suspicion which seemed, 
nevertheless, to be the only possible ex- 
planation of this strange phenomenon, the 
Consul drew nearer, and fixed his eye 
upon three or four large flies which had 
settled upon the edge of the cup, and were 
sipping the sweetened liquor. In a 
moment more they all fell dead, one after 
the other ! 

His terrible foreboding was true, then ; 
and even here, in the very antechamber 
of the King himself, treachery and mur- 
der were at work ! 

Quick as thought Mr. Postlethwaite 
sprang forward, and shouted with the full 
power of his voice, in such Siamese as he 
could command— 

“Treason! Poison! Shut the doors, 
quick, and guard them well—let no one 
pass in or out!” 

Instantly all was confusion. The cries 
of “ Treason!’ and “ Poison !"” were echoed 
wildly on every side, while some ran 
distractedly to and fro, and others stood 
still in helpless bewilderment and terror, 
among the latter being the stately cup- 
bearer himself, whose broad, heavy face 
and huge, staring eyes, filled with a look 
of blank dismay, were so supremely ludi- 
crous that at any other time such a sight 
would have made Mr. Postlethwaite laugh 
heartily. In the height of all this clamow 
and disorder the young King himselt 
aroused from his sleep by the uproar, 
emerged from his recom into the midst of 
the chaos. 


All this while Colonel St. Foix was so 
completely taken up with his sketch, that 
he never noticed how the afternoon was 
wearing on. But at length, having all but 
finished his outline, he stepped back a 
pace or two from the window in order to 
survey the landscape from another point 
of view; and, in doing so, he came in 
violent collision with a man in native 
dress, who issued at that instant from 
a door close behind him, moving toward 
the outer entrance with a stealthy, gliding 
step, as if wishing to quit the house un- 
observed. 

The man instinctively uttered an 
apologetic exclamation; and at the first 
sound of his voice, the angry words which 
St. Foix was just about to let fly died 
upon his lips. The features, dress, and 
complexion of the Siamese were altered as 
thoroughly as art could do it; but the 
voice was one which the Colonel, con- 
sidering where and how he had last 
heard it, was not likely to forget. 

“ Lu-Shan !” shouted the Frenchman 
in a voice of thunder, seizing him by the 
throat. “Traitor and assassin! I have 
you at last!” 

“What does my lord mean ?”’ rejoined 
the Siamese, in a tone of assumed inno- 
cence which his quivering lips and shift- 


ing eyes grievously belied. ‘“ What have 
Idone? and why should my lord give 
ine a name that is not mine?” 

At that very moment—as if in answer 
to the ruffian’s impudent challenge—a 
wild ery, hoarsely echoed by a score of 
voices, came pealing from above— 

~ Treason ! Poison!" 

“That is what you have done, you 


“*Lu-Shan!’ shouted the Frenchman, seizing him by the 


villain ! * said St. Foix, fixing his piercing 
eye sternly upon the ed traitor’s 
livid face ; “ but this shall be the last of 
your rascalities! Ho, guards! I command 
you, in the King's name, to arrest this 
man, and bear him into the presence of 
the Golden-Foot.” 

The guards obeyed at once; for, 
hearing the cries of “Treason!” and 
“ Poison |” and seeing this terror-stricken 
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wretch struggling in the grasp of St. Foix, 
they jumped to the very natural conclu- 
sion that an attempt had been made to 
poison the King, and that the Colonel had 
caught the poisoner in the act. In a trice 
Lu-Shan (for it was indeed he) was 
seized and bound; and just as the King 
was beginning to inquire of those in the 
anteroom what all this tumult was about, 


his guards came trooping in pell-mell, 
bearing in their midst Colonel St. Foix and 
his prisoner. 

By this time the alarm had spread ; and 
the attendants of the royal household, 
though hardly understanding even yet 
what had taken place, mechanically 
obeyed Mr. Postlethwaite’s orders to 
secure the doors, and to let no one pass 
them. But, amid the universal confusion, 
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no one had seen a man slip away from 
the back of the house, unmoor a small 
boat that lay beneath the bank, and shoot 
down the river like an arrow, upon an 
errand which Siam was long to re- 
member. 

Meanwhile the ill-starred cupbearer 
flung himself at the feet of the King, and 
protested, with the frantic energy of a 
man who felt his own life 
at stake, that he was in- 
nocent ; that the cup had 
left his hands precisely as it 

came from those of his mas- 
ter; and that, if it were poisoned, 
he knew nothing of it.* 

That it was poisoned was soon made 
evident by a new and startling proof 
which carried conviction even to those 
whom the former one had failed to 
satisfy. A pet native cat belonging to 


| the household, having stolen into the 


room unperceived in the height of the 
confusion, was licking up a small 
quantity of the sweetened milk 
which had been spilt as the cup 
yas set down, when all at once 
a terrific spasm made it 
quiver through eve 


throat."? 


limb—a faint, gasping cry broke from its 
writhing jaws—and, ing over on its 
side with one last convulsive struggle, the 
poor little creature lay dead before their 
eyes! : 


® Such crimes are even_now so common in the East 
that, when I was last in Siam, one of the chief Court 
ofticers was the King’s “taster,” whose duty it was to 
eat a morsel of every dish served at his Majesty's table, 
ere the latter touched it.—-D. K 


(To be continued.) 
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1 
Tow that Flowers have Studded the Woods 
and the lawn, 
Let us hasten our pean to raise 
To the Graces, whose glories and prowess 


adorn 
The dear game that all Englishmen 

praise. 
See how each who is Abel strives hard to 

excel, 


And to make himself out a big Gunn! 

It's the game both of Lords and of Ladies 

as well, 
And the game is ne‘er lost till it's won. 
Chorus : 

°Tis the game that is loved by the hut and 
the hall! 

°Twill be loved in the future, whatever 
befall : 

So this toast I propose, and triumphantly 
call 

For three cheers for the bails and the bat 
and the ball! 


IL 
Here's to Surrey and Notts. and to York- 
shire and Kent, 3 
And to Lancs. and to Gloucestershire 
too! 
A good health to you all, to each player 
and gent, 
And to Maori, Parsee, and Hindoo! 
Let us sing to our ’Varsities’ brilliant teams, 
And our Schools’ immemorial fame! 
In all climes you will find that the chief 
of all themes 
Is the joy of this glorious game! 
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CRICKET. 
By tHe Rey. Joun Hupson, a. 


Chorus : 
‘Tis the game that is loved, etc. 


m. 


Here's to yorkers and lobs, balls that 
creep and that soar, 


And the wides that have lost many a 


match ; 
To the saddest of men who is out leg 

before, 
And the muff who has missed every 

catch! 


Here’s a health to the man who doth pull 
and doth poke, 
And the slogger who’s down on his luck, 
And the duffer who ever goes in like a 
moke, 
And who ever comes out with a duck! 


Chorus : 
Tis the game that is loved, etc. 


Iv. 


So our flannels let’s don, and let’s hie to 
the field, 


Spin the toss, let the umpire call 
“Play”; 
Stand up firm to the bowler the willow to 
wield, 


And for long may you keep him at bay! 
Though the over is finished before you can 
score, 
Sti!l be patient, nor step o’er the crease. 
Game of games as of yore, until time is 
no more, 
May your glorious reign never cease! 


Chorus : 
‘Tis the game that is loved, etc. 


Vv. 


Though the runs come in slowly, or fast 
fall the stumps, 
Muffed are catches, and chances let pass, 
Play up pluckily still, and don’t get im the 
dumps, 
Though their umpire’s a terrible ass! 
If misfortunes are with you, and ’gainst 
you the luck, 
Persevere with straight arm and straight 
eye; 
Even Grace has been known to come out 
with a duck— 
Keep up heart, and don’t ever say die: 


Chorus : 
‘Tis the game that is loved, etc. 


vi. 


And at last when you're shelved, and have 
grown grey and old, 
You can boast of the days of your youth; 
Of the balls that you blocked, and the 
bailers you bowled— 
And I hope that you'll stick to the 
truth! 
Oh! what terrible yarns you will spin, I'm 
afraid, 
Of that splendid leg-hit and that drive! 
Of the game that you played and the 
score that you made 
In the year Anno Dom. Ninety-five! 


Chorus : 
‘Tis the game that is loved, etc. 


Yr her long life Aunt Tabitha has only once 
seen a cricket match. It came about in 
this way: 

As Aunt Tabitha, a thin, trim little lady 
of sixty-five or thereabouts, sat one evening 
in her high-backed arm-chair reading the 
New York Herald, she suddenly exclaimed, 
“ Why, Jack, they must want vou!” 

“Who wants me, Auntie, at what for?” 
asked a bright boy of eight or nine, who sat 
at a table rigging a schooner-cutter-yawl of 
his own invention and manufacture. 

“Why, the lawyers want you! Listen! 


“¢Next of Kin. If this should meet the 
eye uf any male relative of John Stoddart, 
late of Merton, Bucks, England, he - may 
hear of something to his advantage by 
applying to the undersigned. A brother of 
the deceased is supposed to have emigrated 
to the United States about fifty years ago. 

“(Signed) Canweuy, Fivprm, & Co., 
Gray's Inn, London.’ 


“John Stoddart was your grandfather's 
“her, They quarrelled before my father 


’ 


By Auuan M. Taytor. 


came to Pennsylvania, and never had com- 
munication afterwards. I believe that your 
granduncle’s estate in Buckinghamshire was 
& very fine one.” 

The upshot of the matter was that, after 
lengthy correspondence with the London 
lawyers, Miss Tabitha Stoddart determined 
to proceed to England, carrying several 
documents required to prove that Jack was 
next of kin to the late John Stoddart. 

It was a great undertaking for the little 
maiden lady to leave her homestead, from 
which she had never in her life strayed 
farther than fifty miles, cross the ocean, full 
of terrors, and press into the seething life 
of London; but the little woman had a 
big heart, pluck enough to furnish a man’s 
larger body, and a great love for “ my Jack,” 
as she called her nephew, which would have 
emboldened her to face any difficulty in his 
behalf. 

Jack was the son of her half-brother many 
years her junior, who, after a vain endeavour 
to make a living on a farm of lean and 
bloodless New England soil, had given up 


TABITHA'’S CRICKET MATCH. 


farm and life together, following his young 
wife “ across the river,” leaving to his sister 
his debts and his little infant son. 

The debts were paid (at what sacrifice of 
comfort only Aunt Tabitha knew), and the 
infant son was taken to her heart and loved 
with a warmth which perhaps only a nature 
which has been saving up its affection for a 
lifetime can bestow. 

When the momentous journey was decided 
upon Aunt Tabitha looked out her “old 
black silk’ and other garments round which 
hung a traditionary splendour, packed a 
wooden trunk, gave directions to her 
factotum for the working of the little pro- 
perty during her absence, and started off. 

The old white horse was thinking about 
starting away with the older chaise. Jack 
had said Good-bye, and stood on the step 
with eyes reflecting the tears of Aunt 
Tabitha, when the redoubtable little lady, 
conquering her weakness, said, “ I'll soon be 
back, Jack. Tell me anything you would 
like me to do for you when I am away; I'll 
do it if I can.” 


“ Well, Auntie, I have read about a game 
called Cricket. It is played in England. I 
wish you would go and see # match and tell 
me all about it when you come home.” 

“I will, lad. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye.” 

And so it was that Aunt Tabitha went to 
acricket match. The following letter tells 
its own story: 


London: August 14, 18—. 

“My dear Lad,—My best love to you, 
dear child. These law matters take much 
time. I may not get home for months, so I 
thought I would find out about Cricket, and 
write to you about it. 

“It is played at a place called ‘ Lord's.’ I 
don’t know if only Lords play there, but 
they were a very handsome set of young 
men. I asked an omnibus man the way to 
go, and he very kindly took me to the 
gate. 

“Lord’s is a pretty little park with the 
most beautiful turf. We have no turf like it 
in Pennsylvania: but, oh! the crowds! I 
tried to see through the crowd, but your 
sunt is not very tall, and I feared you 
would have to go without an account of 
a cricket match. 

« Just then I saw a beautiful tent place, 
with seats, so I went up the steps. A man 
at the gate said: 

“+ Ticket.’ 

««T have not got one.’ 

«“¢Then what do you want here ?’ 

“«T want to see a cricket match, so that 1 
may tell my little lad in America about it.’ 

“ The rude man began to say more rough 
things to me, and I noticed some people 
smiling derisively—I suppose at my old- 
fashioned garments. 

«I was turning away, feeling very vexed, 
more for your sake than mine, Jack, when & 
tall, handsome young man, who had heard 
the conversation, came up to me, raised his 
hat, and turned to the rude man, saying : 

“*Smithers, be good enouzh to use 
civility in the discharge of your duties. You 
will admit this lady to the enclosure when- 
ever she wishes to enter.’ 

“+ Yes, my lord. Beg pardon, my lord.’ 

“ The gentleman then turned to me: * May 
I have the pleasure of taking you to the 
members’ enclosure, madam ?' 

“Without waiting my reply he put my 
hand on his arm, helped me through the 
crowd, took me toa comfortable seat, where 
we had a splendid view, and sat down beside 
me. I told him about you, dear, and when 
he found I knew nothing about cricket he 
explained it to me. It appears the Gentle- 
men of England were playing against the 
‘Players’ of England, and Lord Wentworth 
was to play, but his side was ‘in,’ he said, 
so he could sit with me—perhaps for a long 
time. 

“Tt appears that three sticks are stuck 
into the ground close together, and other 
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three sticks put in at another part of the 
paddock. One man of the Players tries to 
knocl down the sticks with a ball, and a 
Gentleman tries not to let him. If the Gen- 
tleman knocks the ball away he and another 
Gentleman run between the sticks, but they 
must be close to the sticks again when the 
ball gets back, otherwise one of the Players 
who always stays near the sticks will 
knock the sticks down, and then the Gentle- 
man may not play any more that day—poor 
fellow. 

“It seems to me that it would be much 
quicker for all the eleven players to throw 
balls at the sticks at once, and then people 
might get the game over quickly and get back 
to their work, but Lord Wentworth says that 
would not be scientific play! There are 
some curious rules. Sometimes a ball is 
‘no ball,’ which I can’t understand, and a 
ball is called ‘ wide ’ if it is only a few yards 
from the sticks, which seems to me very 
strict. A Gentleman must not knock a ball 
into a Player's hands. If he does so he has 
to go out for hurting the poor Player—(a boy 
told me this). ‘There is another curious law; 
when a Player throws the ball and it hits the 
Gentleman's leg the Gentleman is ‘out,’ 
although the ball perhaps hurt him very 
much. This seems unjust. 

“It was a fine sunny afternoon. The grass 
was beautifully green ; the handsome Players 
were dressed in cool ‘ whites,’ and ran about 
with such ease and grace they looked as 
though they might do even better if they tried 
hard. The dresses of the ladies were 
beautiful bright specks of colour dotted about; 
but oh ! I was sorry for the horses in the fine 
carriages. The poor animals had their heads 
tied up with bearing reins, and could not 
fleck the flies away. It was cruel. 

“ Lord Wentworth told me the game was at 
a most critical stage. His side required 150 
runs to win, and had only three more nfen to 
do all that. Two men called Grace were 
hitting. The elder brother (called Mr. E. M., 
I think) was much the finer player. He was 
always knocking the ball to great distances, 
and sometimes sending it almost out of sight 
into the air. It was beautiful play. His 
young brother could not play nearly so well. 
He was a finely built young man, but did not 
play so hard. He always knocked the ball 
along the ground, as if he were not strong 
enouzh to hit it up, but the people cheered 
him more than his brother, perhaps because 
he was the younger. Once ‘Mr. E. M.,’ 
knocked a ball very hard, and it came sailing 
to where I was sitting. It would have struck 
ine had not Lord Wentworth stopped it with 
hishand. It must have hurt him very much, 
yet he gave no cry of pain. Then Lord 
Wentworth got me a delightful cup of tea, 
which was most refreshing. Soon afterwards 
‘Mr. E. M.’ knocked a ball into a Player's 
hands, and was out. Lord Wentworth said 
‘I must bat now—I will come back to you 
when I am out.’ 
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“© You will win,’ I said. 

“*Do you think so? Why?’ 

“« Because you have been kind to an old 
woman,’ I replied. 

“He blushed, but looked pleased, and 
went striding off with the gallant bearing of 
a knight. 

“ How he did play ! The poor Players were 
kept running about for half-an-hour. The 
people were cheering all the time, and I 
clapped mv hands and cheered with the best 
of them. The boy at my side said‘ Wentworth 
was a brick,’ and called out funny things like 
‘Oh! well hit, sir!’ ‘Go it again!’ ‘Run 
another!’ Then he said ‘ Five to tie and six 
to win.’ I did not understand him very well. 
but the situation was evidently critical, for 
the quietness of intense excitement had settled 
down upon the vast crowd so thoroughly that 
Theard a horse champ hisbit at theother end 
of the field. Then Lord Wentworth struck 
the ball very hard, and it went away into the 
sir, over a house with a clock on it, and 
right out of the ground. The cheering was 
deafening, for ‘my side’ had won the 
match. The game stopped then. Lord 
Wentworth forced his way through the crowd 
to me, took me to the gate, called for his own 
hansom cab, and told the driver to take me 
to the address which I gave him. 

“*Good-bye. Thank you!’ 

“* Good-bye. Give this card to ‘Jack,’ 
and tell him to look me up if he ever comes 
to England.’ 

“ Now, my lad, I have tried to tell you about 
cricket, and I hope I have made it clear to 
you. I fear it is not yet quite clear to myzelf. 

“ Your loving Aunt 
“ Tapitna.” 


Twenty years have passed. Jack is now a 
well-known county cricketer in England. 
His title to the Buckinghamshire estate was 
proved, and he, with Aunt Tabitha, came to 
England for good. 

The other day Aunt Tabitha was sitting in 
her cosy arm-chair knitting socks for “ her 
boy,”’ looking up every now and then to 
enjoy a sight of her stalwart lad as he 
arranged papers in an old bureau. The old 
lady of eighty-six is as straight and clever as 
ever, though not quite so nimble, and her 
heart gets warmer as the years fly. 

Jack had been turning over some old 
papers. 

“Auntie! I have just come across an old 
letter you wrote me when I was a little boy in 
America. It was about a cricket match you 
went to see because I asked you to.” 

“ T remember it well, Jack. I was a young 


‘woman then. Iam afraid my old eyes would 


not stand me in such good stead now, but 1 
would try again to-morrow if it would give 
pleasure to my boy.” 

Jack sent a look of love down into the kind 
old eyes which made the aged face shine 
with gladness. 


———eeEEEEE SE ee 


W: will now go a little beyond the 

elementary matters to which we have 
usually confined ourselves, and give details of 
some of the niceties of the art to any lads 
who have the wish and the chance to learn 
more of it. 

First buy a light fly-rod of about ten feet in 
length, and do not decide on it till you have 
tried its casting powers, and made sure that 
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it suits you. Put the winch on it when 
testing it, or you cannot tell whether it 
balances properly or not. The snake rings 
are good, and a Bickerdyke top ring is also 
convenient. A spare top is usually included 
in the price of the rod, and is kept in the 
handle of the landing-net. A spike is very 
copvenient to fix in the butt, as you can then 
stick the rod in the giound when attending 


to your tackle, etc., but if your rod is delicate 
care must be taken or the jar may break the 
top. A net is most desirable. 

As to the make of rod best to use, a first- 
rate split-cane is preferable no doubt, if you 
care to give a very high price; but a green- 
heart ora whole cane rod, if carefully selected, 
will answer every purpose, and can be had, 
good, for a guinea or a little less. 
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A check winch capable of holding fifty 
yards of line can be had, in good hard metal, 
for about 10s.; and the line, of which forty 
yards is enough, will be about 2d. a yard, and 
should be double-tapered and of medium 
thickness—for a very fine line, though quite 
strong enough, will not avail for casting 
against the wind. 

We have now got as far as that part of the 
line which will be actually visible to the fish, 
and your object will be to make it as little 
visible as possible. Silkworm gut, of good 
quality, is essential for this; and the length 
provided for the purpose is usually three yards, 
costing about ls. If using a ten-foot rod, 
which is about the best length, you will find 
three yards too much when landing a fish, as 
the knot connecting the gut line with that on 
the reel is apt to stick in passing through the 
top rod ring. If you use a collar (as the gut line 
is called) of two and a half yards, or a little 
less, this danger is avoided, as you can get 
your fish into the net without allowing the 
gut line to enter the rings of the rod. 

Perhaps the best way is to buy three yard 
lengths, and test every knot thoroughly. 
Sometimes you will find one or two of the 
strands are weak. In that case remove them, 
and re-tie, trying every knot as before. 

You cannot do this fairly at the shop, as 
the gut must be soaked first to give it a 
proper chance. Do not get drawn gut if you 
can procure fine natural. The drawn, besides 
being too weak for fish over one and a-half 
pound, wears out very quickly. See that 
your cast is duly tapered: the first strand 
should be nearly as thick as the end of your 
reel line, and the foot link, to which the fly 
is to be attached, of the finest undrawn 
gut. 

A damper is yery useful. This is a circular 
tin box about five inches in diameter, and 
quite shallow. In it are placed two pieces 
of flannel, between which, having poured in 
a few drops of water, you place your gut 
casts.' These must not be left in more than 
a few hours, or they may rot. 

In laying in a stock of flies, the best of 
which are from 2s. to 3s. a dozen, it is 
desirable to get most of them on eyed hooks, 
without gut; and you must learn how to tie 
these on your cast. 

A personal lesson from an expert is neces- 
sary for this, and probably the tackle-maker 
can teach you. It requires good eyesight; 
if this is lacking, the ordinary flies, tied on 
gut, will be better, though they will soon 
wear out at the join when used for dry-fly 
fishing. 

The sort of flies most certain to be useful 
are the olive duns and quill gnats. A 
dozen of each of these should be bought, 
of various colours and sizes, and carefully 
examined to see that the eyes are in order. 
Of other flies, the badger, the iron blue, the 
hare’s ear, and the Wickham fancy are some 
of the best, and in April the March brown. 
eee on the sedges and the black gnat are 

est. 

These being procured, and a landing-net, 
fly-book, and creel, your fly-fishing outfit is 
complete. No horrid bags of worms or boxes 
of gentles encumber you, nor are you weighted 
with cans of live-bait, or even boxes of tin 
minnows. Your rod is light, and except your 
lunch there need hardly be a pound weight 
in your creel. 

We are now ready for action, and must pre- 
suppose that we have permission on a half- 
mile of stream suitable for dry-fly fishing. It 
is a steady clear stream about twenty yards 
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broad and from one to five feet deep, bordered 
probably by willows on each side at short 
intervals. 

Choose one of these, not very close to the 
edge, and from which you can see a good 
stretch of water, looking up stream. Here 
put your tackle together, giving meanwhile 
an occasional glance, in case you may see 
the ring of rising fish. 

Note, if possible, what fly is on the water, 
and put on the nearest you have. To make 
sure about the fly, place your landing-net 
below one as it floats down, and it will stick 
in the meshes; but do not do this where fish 
would be disturbed. 

Having attached your fly, using only one, 
and made sure of your knots, wait awhile 
and try to spot a rising fish. On seeing a 
rise, do not cast over it at once, but wait for 
him to rise again in the same spot. If he 
does this you may, with skill and luck, 
secure him. 

Get into position, by crawling, if shelter is 
scarce, about fifteen yards below him, without 
scaring him; and then make false casts on 
the grass, or in the air if the grass is long, 
until you get your distance. Then cast very 
carefully about a foot above the rise. If the 
fly floats over him with cocked wings, as it 
should, and without drag, he will probably 
take it, and you must strike with prompt but 
gentle firmness, and look out for excite- 
ment! 

A trout in a stream of this sort is not 
likely to be small, and with your light tackle 
a fish of even half a pound may break away, 
if roughly handled; while to let any fish, 
however big, have his own way entirely 
among the weeds that are almost always 
present in such streams, is to court disaster. 
The great thing is to act promptly, but 
without violence, and to drag the fish down 
stream without delay, combing him through 
the weeds, and keeping his head up. If you 
get hold of a large fish (say three or four 
pounds) such tactics may be impossible; but 
do not let any fish have an inch more line 
than is necessary to avoid breakage—always, 
if possible, keeping below or opposite your 
quarry. FS 

Of course trees may prevent this, and 
sender different management necessary, and 
it is then that your own judgment must 
come into play. Keep your line tight nearly 
always, or the hook may drop out. 

There is one exception to this rule, and 
that is when a large fish jumps. A tight 
line then means breakage, and you must 
slacken and chance the hook coming 
out. 

When a fish has succeeded in getting into 
thick weeds you may also slacken, as he will 
then sometimes come out voluntarily; but 
let us hope this painful state of things may 
not occur. If you get through the first rush 
of the fish without parting company, it is 
usually a matter of time and care; and ten 
minutes ought to be enough time to get the 
largest ordinary trout into the net. 

In doing this, wind up short enough to 
enable you to hold your fish on the surface, 
near the edge. Then take your net with the 
left hand, and dip it well into the water, a 
few inches lower down the stream, and let 
the fish float backwards into it. Then lift, 
and, as you do so, turn the net round, to 
prevent the trout escaping by a jump, which 
he will often do if he has the chance. 

Your fish being safely on the bank, make 
sure he is of the regulation length—which is 
from ten to fourteen inches, according to the 

[THE END.] 


rules of the fishery. If he is under sie 
return him very gently to the water; and if 
sizable tap him on the head with a beay 
knife, or stick, and put him in the shade and 
out of the way of rate—in your creel if there 
is no other safe place; but you will find two 
or three of these big fish rather heavy to 
carry about. 

Having made a start, you will now find 
that your fly, which floated so nicely on firs 
casting, is waterlogged, and must be dried 
before it will float again. 

The dry-fly fisher used to meet this 
difficulty by flicking his fly repeatedly in the 
air, to dry it, between each cast; but ths: 
laborious process is now rendered less neces. 
sary by the discovery that refined paraffin, 
sparingly applied to a fly, will after a shon 
time cause it to float as well as when new. 
A dry-fly fisher now sometimes carries, there- 
fore, a tiny phial of the stuff, with a litle 
brush in the cork, and saves himself much 
labour and time. But the oil may be applied 
to your flies before starting, as its effect s 
lasting ; and this plan is perhaps the best. 

Sometimes you will find, on reaching your 
bit of water, that no fish are rising, or that 
there is only an occasional ring, here an 
there. The chances of sport are then poor, 
and the “Inner Brethren” of the cal 
then advise that not a cast be made till the 
fish begin rising. This may involve inaction 
for a whole morning, or nearly all day; and 
it seems to me too rigorous a rule. 

Do not, however, go to the other extreme, 
and cast all over the place on chance. 
Rather creep quietly about, and watch io 
likely spots for a good fish that may te 
hovering near the surface, though not actualls 
rising. Such a trout, if a small fly is deftly 
presented on fine gut, will sometimes take, 
and in the course of a day you may find tro 
or three such fish, and do almost as well a 
on a rising day; for it must be noted tha 
in dry-fly fishing a brace, or at most two, is 
considered a fair day. ‘ 

To the crucial question, where can such 
fishing be had? the answer is unsatisfactory. 
Nearly all good dry-fly water is in privak 
hands; and though many gentlemen ownint 
it are very generous in giving a day eventos 
comparative stranger, it is a great favour to 
ask, for the rent of the stream is probably 
high, and the expenses considerable, as it 
necessary to re-stock occasionally and alx 
often to employ a keeper. 

At Winchester some fair trouting may b 
had, for from 2s. 6d. to 5s. a day ; and ther 
is also a little that is free. 

On the Lambourne near Newbury sol 
good May-fly fishing can be had, by the fire. 
comers, in the second week in June (5 
a day). It is seldom any use here at othe 
times. At Fairford, in Gloucestershire, ther 
is a chance; and in the Peak district, neu 
Matlock, there is good trout and_graylin: 
fishing if water is plentiful, but only skille 
anglers get fish. The charge is about 2s. ts. 
a day. 

On the Darenth, as mentioned before, the 
are two or three spots available, and I thin: 
the “ Plough,” at Eynsford, as good as any{’ 
a first trial, which should be made at late’ 
early in May. The dry-fly fisher may als 
practise his art to great advantage on tt 
quieter reaches of Devonshire streams 
bright weather, when ordinary fishing * 
almost useless ; and indeed any trout-stres? 
will, under low water and bright sun co? 
ditions, yield fish better to the dry-fy fist’ 
than to the rest. 
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laa 
play with, and got fractious, and le¢ yal household ai y rare dance.——2. So 
vi * said he, in twen! urs, or prepare for t xt morning, with 
nniog man pri J himself to the king and young prince and exhibited the new toy, which he cal °” 


4. Having described the man 


the prince to the cunning man, “let's go on the common and fly it!” §o away the’ 
went.——5. And soon the kite jolly,” said the prince. “I thought you'd like it, sire,” said the cunning man, delighted. 
6, Presently the wind fresh > pri 1 I going to?” Nobody knows to this day, for he was never seen more ; neither was 
the cunning man. It is supposed he en 2 to China and there introduced kite-flying. 


A Graphic Story of the First Kite! 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by A. CHABEMORE.) 
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A WONDERFUL INSECT FOR THE AQUARIUM. 


‘o doubt most readers of this paper have 
N seen, and wondered at, the extraordinary 
“ Walking-stick insect,” either at the Zoo or 
in a museum ; but few people are aware that 
we have a British ‘“ Walking-stick insect” 
which anyone may see in its native haunts. 
This, which is one of the strangest of the 
many strange insects even our own country 
can show, bears no close relationship to the 
tropical insect, which, however, it almost 
equals in its extremely slender build; while 
it possesses the advantages that it can be 
found by all who care to look for it, and will 
make a most interesting and novel addition to 
the aquarium ; for it will thrive, and even 
multiply, in captivity, requiring nothing but 
food, and protection from any of its neighbours 
who may be inclined to regard tt as food. 

Everyone is familiar with the lean and 
long-legged “ water-gnats,” which are to be 
seen madly rushing over the surface of almost 
every pond and ditch. To catch these is no 
easy matter, and, when caught, it is almost 
impossible to keep such restless creatures 
within the very narrow limits of an aquarium. 
But there is a near relation of the water- 
gnats which is of a much more retiring 
disposition, and for that reason is rarely seen 
except by those who look for it. When dis- 
covered, however, it is easily captured, and will 
easily accommodate itself to confinement. 

Before attempting to find it, it is very 
necessary that the reader should know what 
to look for, for otherwise he will certainly 
never suspect that such a strange-looking 
object can be aliving creature. Hydrometra 
stagnarum, then (for that is the name of 
which it is the proud possessor), is just halt 
an inch long and ; inch across at the widest 
part, or about as thick as a darning-needle. 
The six legs are as thin as fine hairs and 
very long, the hindmost pair being as long 
as the body. The accompanying illustration 
represents the insect three times its actual 
size, and even on this scale the finest lines 
which can be produced are too coarse to give 
acorrect idea of its delicate structure. In 
order to produce this extreme elongation, 
every part of the body seems to be drawn out 
in a most remarkable way. Thus the head 
is nearly one-third as long as the whole body ; 
and, as if to avoid any possibility of being 
taken for a head, is exceedingly narrow in 
the middle and widens towards the two ends. 
At the narrow centre part are situated the two 
eye-masses, which are hemispherical and 
placed one on each side of the head; but 
this is so narrow that they almost entirely 
encircle it, appearing like a small binck bead 
threaded on to its centre. From each corner 
of the expanded tip of the head springs a 
long delicate antenna, or ‘‘feeler,” and a 
slender beak between these still further pro- 
longs the head; but when not in use, this is 
folded back beneath the snout, so that the 
point reaches just beyond the eyes. 

The object of this wonderfully slender 
build ie evidently to protect the insect from 
detection by its many enemies; for, in 
common with the few other creatures which 
share its mode of life, it is probably exposed 
to more risks than insects of any other group. 
Innumerable foes are ready to seize upon it 
from above, below, and all around; but the 
capturer of Hydrometra must be very wide 
awake indeed, and, if we are capable of 
forming any opinion on the matter, will find 
him rather an unsatisfying item in its “bill 
of fare’? when added thereto. Most of the 
other water-walkers are endowed with a 
remarkable degree of speed in order to elude 
their enemies, but our friend moves in a slow, 
deliberate way that, for such a very incon- 
spicuous insect, is quite as good a safeguard. 

To the pursuer armed with gauze net and 
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bottle, however, this is a distinct advantage, 
for with the discovery of his game his task 
almost ends; and the discovery should be no 
very difficult matter if he will proceed as fol- 
lows. The first thing to be done is to find some 
shallow pond or ditch whose surface is green 
with scaly duckweed and its margin overhung 
with long grass or other herbage. In all 
probability we shall at once catch sight of 
numbers of agile insects swiftly careering over 
the water, but these for the present do not 
concern us. Our quarry is far less obtrusive, 
and in order to discover him we must go 
down on our knees on the bank, and, leaning 
over the water, gaze steadily at the surface. 
At first nothing will be visible, for the 
inhabitants of the pond are at once scared 
away by this intrusion upon their privacy ; 
but with a little patience they will regain 
courage and go about their business once 
again. First, perhaps, a shiny black beetle will 
come swimming by, carefully examining the 
bottom of the pond as he goes, until, suddenly 
ceasing to work his powerful curved oars, he 
rises head downwards to the top, where he 
remains with the tip of his tail just out of 
water. This is to draw in a fresh supply of 
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air, which he stores beneath his shiny wing- 
cases and breathes through his back as he 
requires it. 

Next a long dirty-brown creature will jerk 
himeelf slowly through the water, propelling 
himself by some means invisible to us. This 
is a young dragon-fly undergoing his proba- 
tion before acquiring the wings which will 
enable him to lead a higher, aérial, existence. 
And now we can see a multitude of little 
beetles and other insects busily passing to and 
fro or burrowing in the mud at the bottom 
of the pond, and soon the water is all alive 
with creatures great and small, swimming, 
wriggling, crawling, and burrowing. 

Presently something passes slowly between 
our eyes and the objects on which they are 
fixed, and, turning our attention to it, we see 
what appears like a small piece of stick 
moving across the water. This is the insect 
we are in search of, and, quickly dipping the 
net beneath him, he is secured and shaken 
into the bottle prepared for him (for he is 
of course far too fragile to be touched with 
the fingers). Having discovered one, a few 
more specimens are soon found and sent to 
keep him company, and the next point to 
attend tois to get them safely home. As 
with nearly all other aquatic insects, it is 
important that the vessel in which they are 
carried should not be filled with water, as the 
constant agitation of this prevents them 
obtaining the air necessary for respiration, 
and they are inevitably suffocated. Some 
damp weed should be put intoit from the pond 


to supply them with moisture and give them 
something to cling to, and in this way they 
will do well for many hours if n a 

The aquarium to which they must be trans. 
ferred should have a landing-stage rising 
from the water, to which they can retire when 
not performing their water-walking feat. I! 
it is an old-cstablished aquarium, in which 
growing plants render it unnecessary ever to 
disturb the water, it will probably be tenanted 
by the minute jumping insects called Spring. 
tails,in which case our slender friends will 
require no attention in the matter of food; 
but otherwise they must occasionally be 
presented with a few of the smallest insects 
that can be found—Aphides (or “ green fly") 
will suit them very well. 

There is a little springtail which often 
inhabits the aquarium, crawling over its sides 
and the surface of the water. It is so minute 
as to be only just visible to the eye asa black 
speck, and requires a magnifying-lens to 
reveal that it is alive and moving, when it 
has a most grotesque appearance, rather 
suggestive of a baby in “ Red Riding-Hood” 
costume. These queer little insects forms 
favourite food of the Hydrometra, and if they 
are available no further catering will be 
necessary, even the tiny newly born Hydro 
metrm finding them sutticiently small to suit 
their capabilities. These young insects 
resemble their parents, but ure rather less 
slender, this characteristic beooming more 
marked as they grow. They are at first 
about a sixteenth of an inch long ands 
transparent reddish-brown colour. They 
pass through a variety of shades of brown, 
and at last, when fully grown, assume the 
dead-black colour of the adult. 

To watch these strange creatures promen- 
ading the top of the water in search of food 
is a most interesting sight. It is striking 
enough to see a creature as much at home on 
the surface of a yielding liquid as if it were 
terra firma, but the methodical way in which 
it pursues its all-important task gives the 
sight an interest even greater than that 
inspired by the “feeding of the beasts” a 
the Zoo. It walks slowly over the water, 
with its long “feelers” bent downwards 0 
that their tips almost touch the surface. 
This is to “ feel” it, for the exceedingly slight 
motions caused by the tiny insects it 8 
seeking (for, like all insects, it is very short 
sighted, its horny eyes being of no use except 
for seeing insects at a very short distance). 
When the feelers indicate to it that it is in 
the neighbourhood of its prey, it at once 
moves towards it, directing its steps by means 
of the same delicate organs. At last it 
reaches its diminutive victim, towering above 
it as the Fiffel Tower towers over a mst 
standing between its feet. The long beak is 
then slowly brought out of its position 
underneath the head, pointed for a moment 
at the victim, and then, with a sudden 
movement of the whole body, plunged into 
it, and the captor proceeds to extract its 
juices. But first, in order to be free from 
any impediment in case of surprise by ao 
enemy, it lifts its prize, by a great effort 
from the water, and, holding it aloft on the 
end of the proboscis, enjoys its meal without 
fear of having to abandon it if it should be 
necessary to retreat to a place of safety. In 
order to guard against attack from the reat. 
has a peculiar habit of holding out one of its 
long hind-legs. These delicate limb are able 
to detect slight disturbances of the air, 
so to warn the insect of approaching dangt!- 

All these and many more interesting habis 
of the Hydrometra may be seen by those whe 
care to keep it in captivity, but I think! 
have said enough to show that it is w!l 
worthy of a place in the aquarium. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(Exontzanta Axxval Sxares.) 


AWARD OF PRIZES AND CERTIFI- 
CATES. 


I.—Modelling in Clay. 

W: offered in connection with this subject 

(see p. 62 of present volume) prizes to 
the value of Three Guineas for the best model, 
in clay or plaster, of the fine lion painted by 
Mr. Nettleship, and reproduced in our pages. 
The size and style of mounting, etc., were 
left optional, and the competition was to be 
open equally to all regular readers up to the 
age of 21. 

A goodly number entered for this compe- 
tition, and much of the work was very credit- 
able ; but owing to hasty finishing, imperfect 
drying, or careless packing, but very little 
reached us in a wholly sound condition. No 
Joubt the date of sending in— December 31— 
when luggage trains and public carriers are 
ylutted with packages, inducing reckless haste 
and rough handling, may partly account for 
some of the mischief wrought ; but certainly 
packages never reached us in a more damaged 
condition. However, we strove to do justice 
to all, and our award is as follows: 


Prizes—16s. each, 

Gaorck HOwARn SHonT (uge 13), 16 Perryn Road, 
Kaxt Acton, W. 

Temas GOODWIN (age 19), Hall Street, Burslem, 
Staffordshire. 

RERTRAND RADLEY (age 20), 154 Great Clowes Street, 
Lower Broughton, Manchester. 

Prizes—Ta, 6d. each. 

WILHELMINA L. NRUWIRTH (age 18), 18 Norwood 
Street, Chorlton-on-Medlock, Manchester, 

CHAnLes EB. MACBETH (age 18), Jura Lodge, Warberry 
Road, W. Torquay. 
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> Prizes 


Frepentck H. (age 
14), 15 Havelock Square, Shef- 
fel. 


fi 
J. D. Hansus, 5 Queen’s Square, Bath. 


CERTIFICATES. 


[Names appear in order of merit.] 


Wreent Pinru, St. Leonard's Road, Rotherham. 

Epwrs W. Smrru, Rosemount, Ly mbe Hill, Bath. 

Wittiam J. WxuB, Monmouth House, St. John’s Lane, 
Totteriown, Bristol. 

Epwarp Berton, 10 Mount Pleasant Road, SheMfeld. 

Epwarp C, BRADLEY, 414 West Green Road, Totten- 
ham. 


MAUDE SCRIVENRR, Heronsgate, Hastings Rood, Ealing. 
ARTHUR J. MILLS, 33 Jeffreys Street, Camden Town. 


II.—Wood-Carving. 


In this subject also we offered prizes to the 
value of Three Guineas, for the best piece 
of oak carving suitable for, say,a wall-bracket, 
or door panel: open to all readers up to the 
age of 21. We quite expected a brisk rivalry, 
worthy in at least some degree of the task 
suggested, especially as carving, with other 
handicraft, finds a place now alike in many 
of our elementary and our public schools. 
Strange to say, there has been little or no 
competition at all in the subject, and we at 
first thought of exercising our right to with- 
hold all prizes. We give, however, two, and 
one certificate, but these competitors have 
practically had the field to themselves. 


First Prize—One Guinea. 

Fravx Jawre Brewer (age 2), Malmsbury Cottage, 

Wimborne Road, Bournemouth. 

Second Prite—Half-a-Guined, 

Hanny C, Arne (age 17), 8 Albert Road, Cleethorpes, 

Great Grimaby. 

CERTIFICATE, 

Grorax Saxcto, 35 Hardy Street, Maidstone, Kent. 


III.—Literary: Verse. 


In this subject we offered prizes to the 
value of Three Guineas, for the best original 
verses on “True Courage.” The style and 
metre were left entirely to the choice of com- 


petitors, who were to be judged in 
three classes—all ages up to 14, 
from 14 to 18, from 18 to 21. Oar award is 
as follows ; 


Juston Drvistoy (all ages up to 14). 
Prizes—Ts, 6d. each, 


‘T. M. MusGRAVE (age 12), 43 Mill Street, Alloa, N.B. 
Rozert McNark Wnison (age 134), 7 Kelvin Dock, 
Kelvinside, Glasgow. 


CERTIFICATES. 
[Names appear in order of merit.) 


TroMAS McNamara, 20 St. Alkmond's Place, Pride 
Hill, Shrewsbury 
A RN FLINN, Roseneath, Fallowfield, Manchester. 
Tnromas E. Casson, Vale View, Pennington, near Ulver- 


ston, Lanca, 
CHARLES THORNBERRY, 7 Orchard Terrace, Barnstaple, 
North Devon. 


Mrppie Division (ages from 14 fo 18), 
Prizes—Half-a-Gutnea each, 
HUMPHREY CHALMERS (aged 15$), Glenlea, Rosneath, 
Dumbartonshire, Scotland. 
CHARLES JELLICOK (aged 164), Park View, Cahir, 00, 
Tipperary, Ireland. 


CERTIFICATES. 


Menrer M. Uxpernity, 15 St. Clement's, Oxford. 

Matp ROBERTS: Wxxt, Cheam, Surrey. 

Awraur M. R. Ramsay, 11 Balgay Avenue, Dundee, 
N.B. 


ALFuRD T. BENTLEY, 27 Ormond Road, Palmerston 
Park, Dublin, 

ARTHUR AL+x JARDINE, Dryfe House, Orange Street 
Gardens, Cape Town, South Africa, 

rer WILUUAM ARCHER, 26 Caroline Place, Bays- 

rater. 

GronGE F. A8Tos, 30 Albany Roal, Rainbow Hill, 
Worcester. 


SENIOR Division (ages from 18 fo 21), 
Prizes—13s. each. 


JonN ALPRED LyNcH (age 20), 87 Shrewsbury Road, 
Forest Gute, E, 

Epwin James Jonra (age 20), Goraley Post-Office, 
Linton, uear Russ, Heretordshire. 


CERTIFICATES, 


GrorGt SYKES PURNELL, 27 Norrey's Avenue, Abingdon 
Road, Oxford. 

Spey F, STEVENSON, 7 Western Road, Brixton, 8.w. 

va Revet, Epsom Road, Ewell, Surrey. 

Harny Baxter, 45 Linden Terrace, Trinity Street, 
Gainaboro’. 

Harry GEntny, Mill Street, St. Osyth, Essex. 

Anvuer F. Massey, 15 Merton Road, Bradford. 

3 . 31 Wolfa Street, Derby. 

W. Humrurgy, 31 High Street, St. Albans, 

Tweebix, Hasling Dane, Shepherdswell, near 


“OVER-AGE" SECTION. 


CERTIFICATES. 
Srpvgy W. Sampsox, 87 Clova Road, Forest Gate, & 
Cuartes F. BEXTLEY, 27 Ormond Road, 

Park, Dublin. 


OUR PORTRAIT AND 
AUTOGRAPH GALLERY.—II. 


A. PEARSE. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A Hero or Po-pay.—The “B.0.P.” gladly uncovers 
to Captain William Nutman, the story of whoee un- 
selfish heroism should thrill the heart of every British 
boy. On January the 19th the English steamer Afdar 
foundered in the Mediterranean, near Messina, Early 
‘on the Sunday morning, it seems, distress signals were 
noticed by the officers of another steamer, the Stafford- 
shire, and Captain Harris at once ordered all hands to 
stations. “On approaching the distre-sed vessel, at 
about 2.15 A.M. he found it was the 6.8. Aidar, 1,583 
tons net regiater, of Liverpool, commanded by Captain 
iam Nutman. She was on her beam-ends, and to 
all appearances sinking fast. Captain Harris, appre- 
ciating the critical condition of the Aidar, steamed to 
windward of her and lowered a lifeboat. This boat, in 
charge of the chief officer, owing to the excessive dark- 
ness and high eea, had considerable difficulty in reaching 
the ill-fated ship. However, 1t successfully took off 
twelve men, who were taken on board the Staffordshire. 
‘The same manceuvre was repeated, and seven more had 
been rescued, when the boat had to return immediately, 
having been stove in by a heavy roll of the sinking ship. 
Another boat was at once sent off in charge of the 
secon officer, who reached the steamer just as she was 
sinking, and’ rescued eight more, Captain Nutman, 
after vainly trying to persuade a passenger who refused 
to leave the sinking ship, threw him into the water 
towards the boat as the only means of saving his life. 
The last to leave was the captain, with an injured 
fireman in his arms, whom he had succeeded, after a 
severe struggle, in dragging off the wreck ns it went 
down. Getting upon an overturned boat, he called to 
the second officer of the Staffordshire to take his 
rescuing boat out of danger and return for him, saying 
that, if he was lucky onough to be found, the fireman 
would be saved also. By this time morning had broken, 
and, as the last bont with its eight rescued was seen 
nearing the S/affordshire, in the distance was observed 
the overturnet boat of the sunken vessel, with the 
captain on the keel supporting the injured man. The 
Staffordshire's boat, directed from the bridge, instantly 
returned for them, and, amidst the ringing cheersof all, 
brought the last two survivors safely on board. The 
weird scene of the sinking vessel asshe turned over and 
sank beneath the waves in the presence of atl, and the 
heroic conduct of her captain in saving the lives of his 
passenger and injured fireman at the imminent risk of 
his own, will ever be remembered by those who wit- 
nessed it.” 


STAMPS AND Star COLLE —Attention, boys ! 
‘The stamp trade has grown of years to such vast 
dimensions, and the grades of buyers, both as to taste 
and length of purse, are so varied, that it is, perhaps, 
hardly to be wondered! at that there has been evolved a 
class of dealers whose main business Is to sell copies of 
rare and valuable stamps, and reprint sheets of others 
in gencral demand. Now, it is manifest that these re- 
prints, however interesting they may be to the beginner, 
as exact coples of otherwise unattainable stamps, have 
no special commercial value, and they would, moreover, 
be promptly rejected by all trained and “advanced” 
collectora, who demand originals and original only. 
But these latter have all, naturally enough, recoguiscd 
trade valuca, often wholly probibitive to all but the 
wealthy, and are obviously not to be purchased for 
‘a few pence per packet or sheet ! So long. then, as good 
reprints are offered as chat they are, is there any wrong 
done? A chromo or oleograph has its distinct attrac- 
tion to the many, if not of the same value as the original 
oil or water-colour painting ; and cheap and in their 
way excellent imitations, however abhorred by a highly 
trained expert, are recognised as common to every 
class of manufacture. 

We write thus, because a contemporary has just 
called solemn attention in its stamp articles to some of 
the cheap packets advertised on the wrapper of our 
Monthly Parts, and hints that it purposes carefull: 
testing the genuineness of their contents. We wish it 
every success, and rare joy in its task! Common- 
setise does not need any very profound investigation as 
to the nature of, say, one hundred stamps, many of 
them examples of very rare and valuable issues, when 
offered in a packet for a shilling! We no more guar- 
antec our advertisers’ goods than our contemporary, 
we should imagine, dors ity own—with its columns of 
cure-alls, patent medicines, phenomenally cheap watches, 
and so forth. We only know that we ourselves should 
resolutely decline to insert most of these. We print, 
inorcover, a special caution with all our stamp ndver- 
tisements. If any advertiser failed to supply the goods 
accoriing to his advertisement, he would be promptly 
and rigorously excluded. More than this we cannot 
undertake ; for surely, as we have already said, perfect 
copies and reprints, if sold cheaply as what they are, 
may not be without a distinct interest and educational 
value to boys beginning the hobby, though everyone 
should be able to grasp the elementary and not og 
difficult fact that copies, however beautifully produced, 
are not and never can be originals, in the trade sense, 
though not a few are actually printed from the original 
steel dies, They do not, however, belong to the “ original 
issue,” and go have no special pecuniary value. 

< oe 

THE Comtxc Ratuway Rack.—Next tourist season- 
{t seems, will sce the railway racing to Scotland re- 
sumed, and preparations by same of the companies arc 
alfealy being made. The ‘Caledonian has been the fret 
im the field, the pioneer of the six new “ fliers “ they are 


building having been just turned out of the workshops. 


‘The “ Dunalastair” is the name of the new engine, ani 
it is probably the largest locomotive in Britain. It i. 
of the North-Eastern Company's pattern—the lo. 
“greyhound” type—but the boiler is much higher © 
From buffer to buffer the new “racer” is 34 feet » 
length, her tank alone being 19 feet long. The “ Dunals 
stair” has the ordinary size of driving-wheels, 6 fer 
6 inches, but her weight when fully watered and coale! 
for a “journey” is 134 tons, as compared with 95 ton: 
for last summer's racer, and 80 tons in the case of a 
ordinary passenger bogey locomotive. 


Correspondence. 


—orete0e— 


A. W.—It is of little useattempting to keep a note-bonr 
‘on a classified plan, unless you devote a separate boo: 
to cach subject. The main point is to number « 
the pages, and have a distinctive number or letter fo 
eech book, and then trust to a general index. T'- 
longer and fuller the index the better. Not ot! 
have it lettered, but have every letter vowelled, ani 
every vowel further divided. For instance, the let: 
A will vowel into Aa, Ae, Ai, Ao, Au, Ay. Sup 
posing you merely halve your vowels, you will 
‘Anak, Aaz, Ack, Aez, and 80 on ; and when you inie: 
Aneroid, you will place it in the Aez division. fo: 
the first vowel after the initial is ¢, aud the first coo: 
sonant #, whereas Africa would come in the Aik 
division. An index on this vowel system is easy» 
work. Have as many cross-references and grou: 
headings as possible. You may have as mans 
note-books and scrap-books as you please, but pr: 
vidingyou keep your index written up you will neve: 
lose anything in them. 


Joux BRowN.—Much obliged for your “ How to Mair 
‘a Telephone.” We published it in our second voluz 
fifteen years ago ! 


G. L. H.—The only thing to do is to wash the cut, !-: 
‘the edges together, and glue a good broad patel. « 
indiarabber over them. Use cycle cement. 

J. SHEEPWASH.—The great mail steamers do not carr’ 
apprentices ; you must be content with a small: 
‘vessel to begin with. Your best plan would be to & 
trained on the Worcester or the Conway. 


G. R. Rusextt, F. W. Piacix, AND OTRERS.—There i. 
no recruiting for the colonial forces in this countr. 
Appointments are only madein the colonies, ando2} 
personal applicants have any chance. 


very useful little book. 


Hevny.—1. Naval cadets receive no pay while they a" 
‘on the Britannia, When they are appointed to sw 


going ships on leaving the Britannia they receiv 3 
shillingaday. Midshipmen are paid one shilling =! 
ninepence a day ; sub-lientenants get five shillin:- 
with allowances and command money when in com: 
mand of a ship or torpedo boat. 2. No candids:e~ 
eligible for the June examination for naval cadetsti;~ 
who is under 134 years of age, or over 14 years of 1° 
on July 16 following, and no candidate is eligible: 
the December examination who is under 13} ye 
of nge, or over 144 on January 16 following. 


Woman READEn.—We cannot find any books on tt- 
subject, but would suggest that some previo 
experience in a shopis desirable before risking eve 
thing in a new business ot which you know little 


JAEGER's WOOLS (Chanca).—1. Yes, certainly, ani fr 
many reasons, bar the expense. 2. No, you ™ 
wear a linen collar. 

Books (Medicus).—There ia no royal road to learnit 
‘Wecannot recommend cheap books. Pass your «cb 
exams, first, aud then commence your study at «=- 
university. Living is pretty cheap in Abenle “ 
Glasgow. In Scotland the standard of education f" 
degrees is fairly high, but you ought to get threc:: 
in four years. 

PraKoxs (Lover of Nature).—We fear you have got be 
‘of two hens. Try again. Spratt's people ba 
book on pigeons which is good for beginners. Ane 
is published at office of “ Feathered World.” BY 
why not read up the splendid illustrated arti 
back vols. of “ B. 


‘Weax KNeEgs (W. Harlene).—Rheumatiam pr 
Everything tending to strengthen the general lx 
will render them stronger. Take plenty of ex” 
and live well. Use cold water to the joints mor. 
and evening, and rub well. 


Piceox AVIARY (P. Winter).—No letter cam * 
answered sooner than five or six weeks, as Wet x 
press that long before publication. Refer te tad 
numbers. 

Picxoss IL. (E.P.K.).—1. We cannot tell what © 
mean or what you have done, 2. Yes, keep 
separate. 3. Keep everything clean, and give s+ 
Toom you can. 

SLEEP, ETC. (J. Miller).—1. Could not tell you. : 
thing wrong eomewhere. There are fifty caus » 
least that produce insomnia. You give us ne 
2, Re shorthand competitions, We wil see. 
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“The next moment a knife was cutting the ropes.” 
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CHAPTER IV.—A SHADE OF MYSTERY. 


( Bprperes Unwin was in high fettle for 

entertaining his guest, and his good 
spirits had an excellent effect on his wife. 
Possibly the port-wine and arrowroot had 
something to do with it; but, at any rate, 
Mrs. Unwin felt so much better that she 
was able to move into the other room and 
take her place at the table when all was 
prepared by her husband. 

He had done his best to brighten up 
the room, and the artistic effect of his en- 
deavours was so apparent that Helstone 
uttered an exclamation of surprise as he 
entered. 

“Come in, dear boy,” said the artist, 
“and make yourself at home. The pro- 
spect of your visit and your previous kind- 
ness have done wonders for my dear wife. 
Look at her—the picture of returning 
health!" 

Mrs. Unwin welcomed her guest with a 
smile, and there was the faintest hint of 
warm colour on her pale face, as she held 
out her hand. 

“Tam glad to see you, Mrs. Unwin,” 
said Helstone, “and trust you are really 
better.” 

“ Yes, thank you, Mr. Helstone; I feel 
better to-day than I have felt all the 
winter.” 

“I'm delighted to hear it; and your 
good husband is beaming with prosperity. 
This is, indeed, a cheering aight!" 

“TI do believe,” said Charles Unwin, 
“ that fortune has smiled atlast. I hada 
successful first sitting from the hidalgo this 
morning, and I feel hopeful of being able 
to paint him in a worthy manner. Here's 
the phantom of the old gentleman... . 
If you haven’t seen him, he’s worth look- 
ing at... . A grand typical counten- 
ance!” 

The artist had taken the canvas that was 
leaning against the wall, and put it in a 
convenient position for Helstone to exa- 
mine it. The first painting had been 
sketched in with masterly execution, and 
anyone could see at a glance that it must 
be a powerful likeness. 

“ What a grand head!" said Helstone ; 
“there's no doubt about the likeness—I 
saw the original the other day in a restau- 
rant near Ludgate Circus. You'll make a 
noble picture of him, Mr. Unwin—Royal 
Academy again, for certain. I congratu- 
late you.” 

“ One doesn’t get the chance of painting 
such a head every day,” said the enthusi- 
astic artist ; ‘and you may be sure I shall 
do my best with it. But I have not yet 
told you the full measure of fortune’s 
favours. When he saw the size of the 
canvas he threw up his hands in surprise, 
and got the Frenchman to explain that he 
could not ask me to paint such a ln.ge 
picture for ten pounds—he must insist on 
paying me twenty pounds for it. Noble 
sir! Itold him I was a poor man and 
could not refuse his generosity; and I 
thanked him in the best language I could 
command, though he could not understand 
a word of it. So you see, my boy, I have 
good cause to be pleased with my day’s 
work ; and Florence picking up is better 
than all!” 

The artist capered about the limited 
space in his glee. Helstone entered 
thoroughly into the happiness of the im- 
proved prospects, conscious that an im- 
provement in his own was within the limits 
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ofhope. He questioned his friends further 
about their fellow-lodger. 

“He's evidently a Jew,” said Charles 
Unwin, “as his face tells you. And he’s 
a Spaniard. There is the other man, a 
companion or servant, who came in and 
out while I was painting, and held mys- 
terious conversations with him in a 
whisper—a queer-looking fellow, ugly 
as Thersites—I remember him from my 
schooldays as the embodiment of ugli- 
ness.” 

“T do not at all like having them in the 
house, Charlie,” said Mrs. Unwin; “I 
can't help being nervous about their being 
Nihilists. I do hope they will go away 
soon.” 

“Not before the portrait is finished, my 
dear, if you please. I don’t think you 
need be afraid of the old gentleman, at any 
rate. A more placid old fellow I should 
not wish to mect—I can’t say so much for 
Thersites.” 

“It is curious,” said Helstone, “ that he 
should come to this house. A man who 
can double his price for a portrait without 
turning a hair must be possessed of 
wealth, and might reasonably be expected 
to take up his quarters in more regal 
style. What does the landlady think of 
it?” 

“She does not like having them any 
better than I do," said Mrs. Unwin. ‘ She 
told me a policeman had been making 
inquiries about them; but they give no 
trouble, and pay the bills regularly.” 

“This is delicious!” said Helstone. 
“Nothing like a mystery to study at 
your leisure close at hand! But I hope 
they will not give you any cause for 
alarm.” 

“They will be all right,” said the artist, 
“ if only the ladies will keep their tongues 
quiet. Gossip is the worst of mischief- 
makers.” 


Mrs. Unwin retired early, and after- 
wards the host and his guest continued 
the conversation. 

“Do you remember advising me to look 
out for a mastership, Mr. Unwin ?”’ asked 
Helstone. 

“Yes—a very good thing: have you 
taken the advice ?"” 

“TI answered an advertisement this 
afternoon; it may possibly turn to some- 
thing.” 

“T hope it will, for your sake. We 
shall be very sorry to lose you, of 
course.” 

“T shall never be able to make any- 
thing of literature as a profession; and 
there’s absolutely nothing else. Do you 
remember my saying I would sweep a 
crossing before I took a mastership? I 
bought a broom this morning and had 
a turn—so conscience is easy on that 
score.” 

Helstone described the incident, much 
to the artist’s amusement; and then the 
conversation drifted back to the subject of 
the foreign lodgers. 

Helstone always had a taste for things 
curious, ancient, or mysterious. He was 
fond of antiquarian research. Nothing 
pleased him better than to start some 
quaint theory, as a terrier starts a rabbit 
on a common, and run it fairly to earth, 
and burrow it out, no matter how long 
and laborious a task it might prove. The 
presence of those foreigners had aroused 
his curiosity, and, as he had time on 


his hands just now, he went home with 
the intention of finding out who they 
were and what was their business. 

Next morning after breakfast he pro- 
ceeded to that long street in Whitechapel, 
and walked slowly down its entire length 
on the opposite side to No. 118. He 
looked about him, and in a general way 
noticed the various persons passing to and. 
fro. He wished to see if he could detect 
any sign of interest being centred on No. 
113. It was a fancy of his that some one 
might be anxious to keep an eye on those 
foreigners, besides a policeman. Hecould 
not have given a reason for that fancy; but 
it rose in his mind unbidden, and he was 
fain to indulge it. 

Down the whole length of the street he 
passed, and returned up it on the other 
side. On reaching No. 118 he entered the 
passage and mounted the staircase to look 
up his friend. The artist was not in his 
room, and, as the canvas was likewise 
absent, Helstone concluded that the second 
sitting was in progress. As he descended : 
the staircase, some one came out of a door 
and pushed past him, taking the last three 
steps at a bound and reaching the street 
in a moment. 

Helstone, annoyed at such uncere- 
monious haste, sent a flying remonstrance 
after the fugitive, and hurried down with 
a view to further expostulation. He just 
caught sight of the man running with 
quick steps far ahead, dodging nimbly 
between the passengers, and finally dis- 
appearing down a cross-street. The 
promptings of curiosity suggested pursuit ; 
but reflection pronounced it unseemly, 
and Helstone walked on at his ordinary 

ace. He resolved to wait about near 
the locality, to see if the man returned ; 
but after an hour thus spent in vain, he 
gave up the idea of waylaying him for 
the present. 

Cornish Helstone had a dogged perse- 
verance in carrying out anything he 
undertook. He would go to work in his 
owm fashion, relying solely on himself. 
He had an idea now that Mrs. Unwin’s 
instinct had divined rightly that there 
might be sinister intentions in the hearts 
of those two foreigners; in which case it 
would be highly desirable to discover and 
frustrate their evil designs. Apart from 
the duty to society, Helstone reflected 
that if anything terrible should happen in 
connection with the mysterious aliens, the 
shock might be fatal to Mrs. Unwin in 
her delicate health. Helstone had a 
strong affection and regard for the Unwins: 
they were the one remaining link between 
himself and the happy careless days of 
boyhood ; the only friends who had with- 
stood the wear of time ; the only source of 
comfort and sympathy to which he could 
turn in his present circumstances. He 
would do anything in his power to save 
Mrs. Unwin from anxiety; and his 
observation told him that she was pain- 
fully alive to nervous apprehensions 
respecting these two men. 

He could not rest comfortably while 
the mystery remained unsolved ; so about 
four o’clock that afternoon he was i 
pacing that long street in Whitechapel, 

eeping an eye upon No. 113. His 
suspicions might be unfounded ;_ but, until 
he could honestly assure Mrs. Unwin of 
the fact, and thoroughly explain to her, 
the circumstances which Srought the 
foreigners to the house in which she 


lodged, he would not relax his efforts to 
learn the full truth. 

As he paced slowly up and down the 
street, thinking and observing, he suddenly 
came face to face with a man who, having 
been once seen, could not easily be 
forgotten. He was the man with the 
deadly dark and keen-Hashing eyes who 
had sat opposite hin while he waited for 
the stewed eels. Helstone now saw that 
man go past him, and was able to observe 
his appearance closely. He was better 
dressed than on the previous occasion, 
wearing a bowler hat, black coat tightly 
fitting and buttoned, and black trousers. 
He was of average height, strong, thic! 
set, and square-built; and the expression 
on his countenance seemed a mixture of 
cunning, ferocity, and recklessness. 

The man gave Heistone a piercing look 
ns he passed ; then crossed the road and 
made straight to No. 118, when he entered 
the passage communicating with the 
house. 


CHAPTER V.—A STRANGE ADVENTURE. 

Hetstong hesitated a few moments, 
tundecided what to do—whether he should 
vo and see Charles Unwin, or continue 
his patrol, or interview the landlady of 
No. 113 and simply ask who the man was 
who had just entered her house. He felt 
almost certain that he was the same man 
who had pushed so unceremoniously past 
him on the stairs; and he would like to 
know if he were the servant or companion 
of the Spaniard. This he could easily 
ascertain by describing him to Charles 
Unwin. 

There was a public room in the lodging- 
house, where the landlady could generally 
be found; but Helstune was anxious to 
avoid questioning her on the subject, 
knowing what mischief often arises from 
tittle-tattle in the prosecution of inquiry. 

While wavering about the next step, he 
continued walking on the opposite side of 
the street ; and just as he had decided to 
go and see Charles Unwin, the dark-eyed 
stranger emerged from the passage and, 
turning to the right, began walking down 
the street. Helstone resolved to keep him 
in view, and, as the man proceeded at 
ordinary pace, there was no need of 
haste. 

They presently came to Pennington 
Street, which runs parallel with the 
London Docks. Helstone gradually drew 
nearer to his leader, being anxious not to 
lose him in the dimly lighted district they 
had now entered. The man never once 
looked behind him, but kept up a steady 
pace. On reaching Pennington Street he 
turned to the left, and at the end of it he 
again turned tothe left, up Old Gravel Lane, 
round St. George’s Church, when he onco 
more turned to the left down Cable Street. 

The route was certainly puzzling and 
unaccountable. Helstone wondered what 
could be the man’s object. Was he merely 
taking a constitutional 2? They had simply 
been walking in a circle, and had nearly 
come back to Long street (it will save 
time to spell it with a capital L). 

At last there was a slight variation in 
the direction. The man turned to the 
right, up one of the narrow thoroughfares 
between Cannon Street Road and Leman 
Street. After proceeding up it some 
distance he crossed the road and turned 
into a narrow alley, so dimly lighted as to 
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be almost dark. Then the man quick- 
ened his pace almost toarun. Helstone 
did the same. But he was soon battled in 
the pursuit. 

Suddenly something was thrown over 
his head, and at the same moment an arm 
closed round his throat, while both his 
arms were seized in an iron grip. He ex- 
erted his utmost strength to wrench him- 
self free, but without avail. 

Something was swiftly tied tightly round 
his mouth, his head being already 
enveloped in a sack; and thus, securely 
gripped by either arm and half-suffocated, 
he was hustled quickly along, utterly 
powerless to offer any further resistance. 

In this way it appeared to him that he 
was taken up a passage, or into a house, 
as he had to mount two steps. But his 
progress was not interrupted for some 
rhinutes, until his captors at last brought 
him wo a halt, and proceeded to search his 
pockets, after first securely fastening his 
hands together behind his back with a 
rope. Once or twice he heard a muttered 
exclamation during these operations, but 
could not tell what it denoted. Then he 
was again hustled along until a sound of 
wheels reached his ears, and some vehicle 
pulled up close by. -He heard the door 
opened, and he was instantly pushed into 
what seemed to be a four-wheeler. His 
assailants got in after him, the door was 
closed, and they drove off at « rapid 
pace. 

The men never spoke audibly during 
the drive. Helstone could not tell how 
long it lasted, or in what direction they 
were going. The men meantime were not 
idle. ‘hey readjusted the coverings of his 
head and face, to admit of his breathing 
nore easily. He heard one of them strike 
nu match and probably light a lantern, asa 
gleam of light passed across his face dur- 
ing their operations. He tried to remem- 
ber what his pockets had contained, and 
wondered if he should ever see the things 
again; there was half a sovereign, a few 
shillings and pence; there were two 
letters, and a knife, and a pencil; there 
was his watch and a chain, a handkerchief, 
and a note-book. 

At last the vehicle pulled up, and for a 
nioment the silence was unbroken. Then 
his captors opened the door, got out, and 
made him do the same. They pushed him 
forward a few paces, and then he felt a 
rope being coiled several times round his 
legs, binding them securely: together. 

He was then laid full length upon the 
ground ; and thus they left him, gagged, 
muzzled, and pinioned like a trussed fowl. 
He heard the men get into the cab, and 
then the sound of retreating hoofs and 
wheels gradually died away into dis- 
tance. 

It was a novel experience, very much 
the reverse of agreeable ; and, as he lay 
there cold and cramped and powerless to 
do more than wriggle slightly from side 
to side, Helstone reviewed the situation as 
best he could. He heard the sound of 
distant chimes, and listened intently. . . . 
Some church clock was announcing the 
hour. He counted eight distinct strokes. 
So, at any rate, he knew the time. 

Various thoughts flitted through his 
mind. Foremost was thankfulness that 
he had not been murdered; then there 
was a curiosity to understand the motive 
for such @ strange outrage. Did the man 
whom he had followed know that he was 
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following him? Was this the consequence 
of his attempt to discover the intentions 
of that evil-eyed stranger? Or was it a 
tragedy independent of extraneous sugges- 
tion? If he had been robbed,as was only 
too probable, it might be that robbery was 
after all the only motive for the outrage. 
He had been waylaid in a very cut-throat 
pla:e. but he should hardly have imagined 
that it might involve him in such an 
elaborate scheme for robbery. . . . Re- 
lease from durance vile would throw some 
light upon the question, and he could 
only lie where he was and hope for speedy 
deliverance. 

It was useless trying to unravel the 
mystery, and still more useless trying to 
burst his bonds. The more he strained 
his muscles in hope of loosening the ropes, 
the tighter ho knew the knots must be 
clenched; never had he been in such 
miserable plight. Sleep was impossible ; 
his aching limbs were numb; and his 
spirits sank to zero at the prospect of 
spending the night under such conditions. 
Oh, for a few minutes of liberty face to 
face with the ruftians who had bound 
him! 

But, happily for him, deliverance was 
already closc at hand... . A gleam of 
light reached him through the enveloping 
sack, and a voice acccsted him. Helstone 
exerted his strength to wriggle an answer- 
ing movement; andthe next mioment hands 
touched him, and a knife was cutting the 
ropes that bound his legs. 

Ilis legs being once more free, Helstone 
was soon on his feet, and the work of 
release proceeded. The helping hands 
quickly removed the muzzling band and 
suffocating sack. He could breathe freely 
and speak. 

“Thank God for that!" he said, with 
an expression of intense gratitude. “I’m 
deeply thankful to you for coming to my 
rescue. Loose my hands, please.” 

The person addressed was & man in 
workman’s dress. 

“What's the meaning of it all? that’s 
what I want to know!” 

Helstone soon gave him particulars of 
what had occurred, and asked where he 
was. 

“Globe Town — that’s about it; 
Bethnal Green away yonder, and Victoria 
Park's out there. And these here ruins 
is all that’s left of old Love Lane—not 
inuch love left in the way you've been 
treated!” a 

“T'd like to give you a shilling, if they \ 
have left me one,” said Helstone, as ho 
proceeded to examine his pockets... . 
“No—the villains have robbed mo of 
everything—watch and chain, money, 
pocket-book, letters — the scoundrels! 
Very sorry ... it was all the money I 
had in the world—I can only say thank 
you.” 

“ Poor bloke! I'm sorry for yoa—you’d 
best tell the police. Do you know your 
way home?” 

“ Yes, I can manage that all right.” 

Helstone saw that he had been left by 
the rascals that plundered him amid tho 
ruins of some houses that had lately been 
pulled down to make way for improve- 
nents. His liberator said he had been 
employed on the job, and had come to 
look for his pipe, which he fancied he 
must have dropped somewhere about. 
Helstone helped him to look for it, but 
the pipe could not be found. 
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So they parted company. Helstone, 
-~vho was pretty well acquainted with the 
locality from his daily tramps, soon made 
his way to Cambridge Koad, and so on 
to Mile End and Whitechapel. Rapid 
walking quickly restored circulation, and 
by the time he reached his humble 
lodgings he felt little the worse for his 
late adventure. 

But the loss of his worldly wealth was 
@ vory grievous calamity. He had not 
even the means of procuring any food, 
and the prospect of no supper that night. 
and no breakfast next morning, was not 
encouraging. It was close upon ten 
o'clock when he got back to his room. 
There was a letter on the table, and a 
circular, or something of the sort, ap- 
parently. He took up the letter and was 
soon reading it. 

The letter was from Dr. Gilbert, written 
in a friendly tone. It informed him that 
Dr. Gilbert would be very glad to avail 
himself of Helstone’s services in filling 
the vacant mastership. The letter pro- 
ceeded to give sundry details about the 
duties required, and requested him to 
come to Titheringham on the fifteenth 
—the day after the morrow—which was 
the day on which the boys assembled. 
Dr. Gilbert regretted the shortness of the 
notice; but he had already engaged a 
man to fill the post when ‘Helstone’s 
letter arrived, and he had only just 
heard that the other man was unavoidably 
prevented from fulfilling the engagement ; 
therefore he hoped that Helstone would 
excuse the shortness of the notice. 

A smile of satisfaction lighted up Hel- 
stone's face as he read the letter. He 
heaved a sigh of deep relief. The thought 
that he had secured a post of definite 
work and salary seemed to roll a load of 
anxiety off his shoulders. He forgot his 
hunger in the prospect of escape from the 
pressing necessities of poverty. He forgot 
his Iate adventure and the loss of personal 
wealth; and as sleep seemed the next 
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best thing to supper, hc made haste to 
seek its refreshment. 

A long and sound night’s rest went far 
to reinvigorate his system, and day was 
bright before he awoke. While making 
himself ready to encounter the outside 
world, the conviction was forced upon 
him that he was uncommonly hungry— 
and no wonder, since he had not tasted 
tood for twenty hours. Even the thought 
of regular and substantial meals at 
‘Titheringham could not appease — his 
present hunger, and it was absolutely 
indispensable that he should get a break- 
fast. Should he throw himself upon the 
merey of his landlady, or avail himself of 
his friendship with Charles Unwin? The 
former alternative, certainly, for prefer- 
ence ; for. if the latter, he would have to 
explain the cause of his necessity, and 
that would only increase Mrs. Unwin’s 
alarms. He was determined to say 
nothing to the Unwins about his adven- 
ture. 

Then his eye fell on that other postal 
offering of the preceding night, which lay 
on the table where he had tossed it aside. 
He took it up carelessly and tore away 
the wrapper, imagining it to be some 
bookseller’s catalogue, or a wine list. 

He looked at the first page—it was the 
proof of his third essay, with the editor's 
request for it to be returned corrected as 
soon as possible. Helstone drew in his 
breath with a creat gasp of gladness. He 
walked three times round the table, hold- 
ing the precious sheets in his hand; and 
then he sat down at the table and, spread- 
ing the sheets before him, he carefully 
read and corrected them, with feelings of 
intense satisfaction continually rising in 
his heart.and overflowing his soul. 

“Surely I can get a breakfast out of 
this!" he thought; “ [ll make a bid for 
it, anvhow. I'll call upon the editor and 
appeal to his tender feelings; he cannot 
have the heart to refuse me!” 

He felt no misgivings as he set forth to 

(To b+ continued.) 


walk to the address given, and thought 
how inscrutable are the leadings of Provi- 
dence. Last night he was robbed—this 
morning he was enriched; yesterday he 
had no settled vocation—to-day he held 
an honourable position as master in a 
school of reputation. 

Buoyant and confident, he rang the bell 
at the great man’s door, and handed his 
card to the liveried footman, requesting 
the favour of a brief interview. The 
editor graciously admitted him to the 
presence, and listened with interest to his 
plaint ; the gist of which was that times 
were hard, and rendered harder by the 
fact that last night he had been robbed of 
all his worldly wealth; and it would be 
an invaluable boon if he could receive 
the emolument due for his essay at once. 

“T understand you, sir,” said the great 
man; “you are playing an uphill game 
--always a hard matter; but you will 
win, sir—take heart ! you will win—I see 
it in your eye, and I wish you all suc 
cess"... (opening the well of his 
writing-table, and fumbling amid the con. 
tents). Then he continued: 

“The surn payable for your essay, Mr. 
Helstone, is twelve guineas, and I have 
pleasure in handing you the sum at once. 
Kindly favour me with a receipt... 
here are pen and paper.” 

Helstene found it hard to keep his 
expression of thanks within bounds: but 
the learned editor covered his confusion 
with some kindly words of encourage- 
ment. and said he was pleased to make 
his acquaintance, and hoped to receive 
further contributions from him. All this 
was very pleasant, and Helstone left the 
house with banknotes, gold, and silver 
in his pocket—a prouder, happier, and 
wealthier man than he had been for many 
a long day. All immediate difficulties 
had been swept away, and the prospect 
was clear ahead. The feelings of thank- 
fulness in his heart were ‘deep as the 
rolling Zuyder Zee.” 
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YDOLL GWYN; OR, THE FLOOD BENEATH THE SEA. 


\" Harnock looked at the boy with a 
O° mingling of horror and pity on his 
countenance. 

“What yer talking about?" he cried. 
“Can't yer understand as it imeuns 
trouble 2? Some one’s deloodering of yer 
away soas you may be drownded too!" 

But Joe Jollivet hardly heard him 
in his excitement. Hle was convineed 
that he had heard Gwyn calling for aid, 
and he dashed off in search of his comrade. 

He felt that it was useless, but he 
stepped back to the mouth of the ancient 
mine, and shouted down it once, but 
without response, and then started to 
climb out of the gully in which he stood, 
mounting laboriously over the rugged 
granite masses which lay about. tangling 
and seratching himself among the bram- 
“tos, and at last standing high up on the 

ve to gaze round and shout. 


By Gro. Manvitte Fenn, 


Anthor of © The Silver Cation,” etc, ete, 


CHAPTER V.-—FISHING FOR A BOY. 


“What's the good o’ that?” cried 
Hardock, who was following him. ‘“ Come 
back.” 

For answer Joe gazed round about him, 
wondering whether by any possibility 
there was another opening into the mine 
hidden by bramble and heath. He had 
been all over the place with Gwyn scores 
of times, and the walled-in mouth was 
familiar enough ; and from the cliff edge 
to the mighty blocks piled up here and 
there he and Gwyn had climbed and 
crawled hunting adders and lizards among 
the heath, chased rabbits to their holes in 
the few sandy patches, and foraged for 
sea-birds’ eggs on the granite ledges and, 
by the help ofa rope, over on the face of the 
cliffs. But never once had they come 
upon any opening save the one down into 
the old mine. 

* But there must be—there must be,” 


muttered Joc, with a feeling of relief. 
“and I've got to find it. It’s blocked up 
with stones, and the blackberries have 
grown all over it. There!—AH right. 
Ahoy! Coming.” 

Yor the faint halloa came now very 
distinctly. 

“ Are you comin’ back ?”” shouted Har- 
dock. * Don't stand hollering there in that 
mad way.” 

“He’s here—he's here—somewhere.” 
shouted back Joe excitedly, and he waved 
to his companion to come on. 

“Yah! stuff!’ growled Hardock ; but 
he followed up the side of the gully, while 
Joe went on away from the sea to where 
a wall of rock rose up some twenty fect 
and ran onward for seventy or eighty. 

Joe came back hurriedly after a few 
moments and met Hardock. 

“ Well, where is he ?’’ said the latter. 


“I don't know,” panted the boy; 
“somewhere underneath. I keep hearing 
him.” 

“You keep hearing o’ them,” said the 
man, with a look full of the superstition 
tu which he was a victim. 

“Ahoy!"’ came faintly from behind 
them. 

“ Now then,” cried Joe excitedly ; “ he’s 
up there.” 

He turned and ran up toward the wall 
of rock once more, followed more deliber- 
ately by Hardock, who hung the coil of 
rope on his shoulder. 

* Well: where is he?” said the man, 
as he reached the spot where Joe was 
hunting about among the great pieces of 
stone. 

“I don’t know, but there must be 
another opening here.” 

Hardock shook his head mysteriously. 

“ But you heard him shout?” 

“T heerd 8 voice,” said the man; and 
as he spoke there came a querulous 
chorus from the gulls that were floating 
in the air close to the edge of the cliff. 

“No, no, it was not a gull,” cried Joe. 

“T did not say it weer,” replied Har- 
dock. “ You can think what you like, but 
1 only says ‘ wheer is he’? ” 

He must be somewhere here,” cried 
Joe; and he climbed about in all direc- 
tions for some time, and only gave up 
when he felt how impossible it was that 
his comrade could be anywhere near. 

“Theer, come on down, my lad,” said 
Hardock at last. “It's unpossible for 
anyone to be here. There arn't a hole 
big enough to hide a rabbit, let alone a 

sy.” 

They descended slowly toward the 
lower part of the slope, toward the cliff 
edge. Here Joe stopped short, for 
faintly, but perfectly distinct, came the 
words “Joe, ahoy!” and certainly from 
behind him. 

“There, I knew he was up there!” 
cried the Jad excitedly ; “come back. I 
was sure of it.”” 

He scrambled back as fast as he could, 
and Hardock followed him, frowning, and 
stood looking on while his companion 
searched once more in every possible 
direction without avail. 

* Ahoy, Gwyn. Y—doll!"’ he shouted 
through his hands. “ Where are you?” 

‘There was no reply, and after more 
searching and shouting, and with the 
man’s superstitious notions beginning to 
affect him, Joe stopped and gazed blankly 
in his face. 

“Well, d'yer begin to believe me now, 
my lad?” whispered Hardock. 

TI can’t help—— ” began the lad; and 
then he burst out with an emphatic “ No! 
it’s all nonsense! Gwyn must be here. 
Ahoy, Ydoll! Where are you?” 

His voice died away, and in obedience 
to an order from the man Joe began to 
descend the rugged slope again towards 
the green strip, which ran along near the 
cliff edge. 

“It’s of no use fighting again’ it, my 
lad,’ said Hardock solemnly ; “ they're a- 
mocking of you, and you might go on 
hunting ali day long and couldn't find 
nought. Let’s go; we arn’t safe here.” 

“TI won't go,” cried the boy, “and I 
won't believe what you think is possible. 
Gwyn’s somewhere about here. Now, 
think. Where is there that we haven't 
searched ?” 
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“ Nowheres,” whispered Hardock, and 
in spite of the bright sunshine around 
them he kept on nervously glancing here 
and there. 

“ Why, if you go on like that in the 
middle of the day, Sam,” cried the boy 
angrily, “what would you do if it was 
dark 2?” 

“Dark! You don’t know’a man in 
Ydoll Cove as would come up here after 
dark, my lad. It would be more than his 
life was worth, he'd tell you. Why, 
there's not only them in the old mine, but 
the cliffs swarm with them things as goes 
raging about whenever there's a storm. 
I never used to believe in them, but I do 
now.” 

“And I don’t,” said Joe, “and you 
won't frighten me. It's poor old Gwyn 
we heard shouting, and there must be an 
opening somewhere down into the mine.”’ 

“Wheer is it, then ?"’ whispered the 
man. “ You've been all over here times 
enough, and so have I, but I never found 
no hule ’cept the one big one down.” 

“No, I never saw one, but there must 
be. There!" 

For a faint hail came again from the 
wall of rock behind them. 

“Gwyn, ahoy!"’ cried Joe as loudly as 
he could. 

* Ahoy !”’ came back steadily. 

« Why, it’s an echo,” cried Joe excitedly. 
« Ahoy | Ahoy!” 

“Oy—oy!’’ came back from the wall, 
and directly after, much more taintly— 
* Oy—help!"” 

“Oh what fools—what idiots!" cried 
Joe excitedly; and certain now of where 
his old comrade was, he went quickly 
down the slope to the cliff edge and looked 
over down towurds where the sea eddied 
among the fallen rocks three hundred feet 
below, and shouted— 

“ Gwyn !—Gwyn!” 

His voice seemed lost there; but as he 
ligtened there came faintly a reply in the 
one appealing ery— 

“Help!” 

But it was away to his right, where the 
rocks rose up rugged and broken. Where 
he stood the grass ran right to the edge, 
but there the granite looked as if it had 
been built up with Jarge blocks into a 
mighty overhanging bastion, which rose 
up fully fifty feet higher; and it was 
evident that Gwyn had worked his way 
somewhere out to the cliff face far below 
this mass. 


“Why there must be an adit,” * cried 
Hardock, in a tone full of wonder. “1 
never knowed of that.” 

“ Yes, and he’s safe —he’s safe!’ cried 


Joe; and his manliness in his wild excite- 


ment all dey ed, for he burst into a fit 
of hysterical sobbing. 

He mastered his emotion though, 
directly, and shouted— 

“Hold on! QOoming.” in the hope of 
being heard. 


He was heard, for, faintly heard from 
below to their right, came the former 
appealing word— 

“Help!” 

“All right,” he yelled. 
can I get down there ?"’ 

“You'll get to the bottom afore you 
know it,” replied the man—“ No.” 

“Then you must lower me with the 
rope.”” 


“Now, Sam, 


* Horizontal shaft driven in from the cliff. 
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“What, and onco’ my knots!” guid the 
man maliciously. 

“Oh, don’t talk,” cried Joe, “ but céine 
on. We must get along to where it’s 
right over him, and then I’ll go down. 
But did you ever see a hole along here?” 

* Nay—never!”’ 

“ Come on.” 

Joe led the way inland, and then had to 
clamber over block after block of tumbled 
together granite for some fifty yards, 
when he turned to begin mounting to the 
hog-back-like ridge which ran out to the 
great bastion which overhung the sea. 

It was an awkward climb-—not dangor- 
ous, but difficult. Joe’s heart was in his 
work though; and, free now fromm super- 
stitious dread, Hardock toiled after him, 
keeping up so that he was at his shoulder 
when the boy lay down on his chest and 
looked over the edge. 

For a few moments he could see 
nothing but ledge and jutting block 
whitened by the sea-birds which here 
brought up their young in peace, for even 
the reckless boys had looked upon it as too 
hazardous to descend. ‘The sea far below 
Wag just creaming among the rocks which 
peered above the water, and ran out in o 
reef causing a dangerous race ; but though 
Joo searched the whole cliff face below 
him for nearly a minute he could see 
nothing, and at last he shouted with all 
his might, and had a lesson in the feeble- 
ness of the human voice on that vast 
expanse. 

* Ahoy!” 

“Ahoy!” came up from below as 
faintly as the ery which evoked it. 

“I can't see him,” said Hardock, 
shading his eyes as he pecred down. 

“No; he must be under one of the 
blocks that jut out.” 

“Ay, and all hings over, or he'd ha’ 
climbed up. Now, my lad, what's to be 
done? Will you go down?” 

“Yes, of course; but knot me fast this 
time, Sam.” 

“ Ay, my lad, I will. Yon trust me.” 

“TI will, Sam,” said the boy calmly. 
Then he strained outwards, put both 
hands trumpet fashion to his lips, and 
shouted : 

“Ahoy! Coming down.—Hardock, 
look ! [ can see him.’’ 

“Eh? Where? I can’t see nought.” 

“There, nearly straight under us, about 
halfway down—look.” 

“No; I can't see him. Can you?” 

“Yes; only his hand. It’s like a 
speck, He’s waving it to us. There, I 
can just see a bit of his arm too.” 

. “I got it now. Yes,Ican see it. He 
must be at the mouth of an adit where 
they throw out their waste stuff to be 
washed away by the sea.” 

“ Ahoy! Rope!” 

Those two words came up plainly now, 
and Joe answered through his closed 
hands. 

“ All— right — coming down! — Now, 
Sam, quick. Make me fast, and lower 
away.” 

“No!—Rope!” came up from below. 

“Says you aren’t to go down,” cried 
Hardock- excitedly. “And why should 
yer. I'll drop the rope, and you can help 
me haul him up. He'll make it fast 
enough, I know.” 

As he spoke the man rose up, threw 
the ring of rope on the rock by his side, 
set the end free, made a knot in it, and 
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gave it to Joe to hold, while, after a little 
examination to make sure that it would 
uncoil easily, he raised the ring, stood 
back a couple of yards, swung the coil to 
and fro horizontally on a level with his 
left shoulder, and then launched it sea- 
ward with a vigorous throw, making a 
snatch directly after at the end close to 
where Joe held on with both hands. 

Away went the rope with the rings 
gracefully uncoiling and straightening out 
ag the stout hemp writbed like some long 
thin serpent, opening out more and more, 
till, far away below them, they saw it 
hang down, swaying to and fro like a 
pendulum. 

“ Not long enough,” cried Joe sadly. 

“Good two hundred foot, my lad; 
nigh upon five-and-thirty fathom ; p'raps 
he'll climb to it. Can you see the end?” 

“No-—no,” said Joe; “it hangs over 
beyond that block that sticks out?” 

“ And it’s below that he’s a-lying, arn’t 
it?” 

“T don't know—I think so. It’s of no 
use. I must slide down to him. Ah, 
stop a minute, let’s give it a swing to and 
fro. Perhaps he can’t see it. Hurrah! 
T’ve got a bite.” 

“Nay!” cried Hardock excitedly. 

“Yes, it’s all right. Feel.” 

But there was no need, for at that 
moment there was a most unmistakable 
tug. 


CHAPTER VI.-~AT AN AWKWARD CORNER. 
“Hurran!” yelled Joe, half mad with 


excitement. “It is long enough, and 
he has got it. He was trying if it was 
safe.” 


“ Hooroar !"’ shouted Hardock hoarsely, 
for he was as excited as the boy. “ Hold 
tight, my lad; don’t let him pull it out 
of your hands. But he won't, for I’ve 
got it too. Why, it’s all right, young 
Jollivet, and the old mine goblins had 
nothing to do with it, after all. We'll 
soon have him up.” 

“Yes, we'll soon have him up,’ cried 
Joe hysterically; and he burst into a 
strange laugh. ‘1 say, how he frightened 
us, though!” 

And in those moments of relief from 
the tension they had felt, it seemed like 
nothing that the lad was two hundred feet 
down the terrible precipice, about to swing 
at the end of the rope which had played 
him so false but a short time before. 

“He's making the line fast round 
him, Sam. I can feel it quiver and jerk. 
Shout down to him to be sure and tie the 
knots tight.” 

“Nay, nay, you let him be. He don't 
want no flurrying. Trust him for that. 
He knows how to make himself fast.” 

“Think so?" said Joe hoarsely ; and he 
felt the hands which held the rope grow 
wet. 

“ Nay, don't want no thinking, my lad. 
He'll manage all right.” 

“He has," eried Joe excitedly. “Do 
you feel? Ile’s signalling for us to haul 
him up.” 

Vor three sharp tugs were given at the 
Tope. 

“Ay, that means all right,” said Har- 
dock. ‘“ Now you hold on tight.” 

“T can’t haul him all alone.” 

“Nay, not you. Nobody wants you to 
try ; Lonly want you to hold while I get 
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ready. It wouldn't do to let one end go 
loose, would it?” 

As he spoke Hardock relinquished his 
hold of the rope, and began to strip off his 
jacket. 

“What are you going to do? 
not going down, Sam ?"' 

“You wait a bit: you'll sce,” said the 
man; and he folded his coat into a large 
pad, which he laid over the edge of the 
rock. ‘Now you lay the rope on that, 
my lad, and give me the end. That's the 
way: now it won't be cut.” 

“ When we haul it over the rock? No: 
I see.” 

« But we arn't going to haul it over the 
rock,’ said Hardock, nodding his head. 
“T'll show you a way worth two of that.” 

He took the end and pulled it over, and 
made a loop, leaving just enough free line 
for the purpose; and slipping it over one 
shoulder and across his breast diagonally, 
he stood ready. 

Meanwhile jerk after jerk was given to 
the rope, each signal which reached Joe's 
hands making him thrill with eagerness. 

“There, he must be ready now,” growled 
Hardock. 

“Ready? Yes,” cried the boy im- 
patiently. “Then you are going to walk 
away with the rope ?” 

“ Ay, that’s it; draw steadily as I go 
right along the Hog’s Back. All right. 
Look out,” he shouted as the word “Haul!” 
reached their ears. “There, you stand 
fast, my lad, ready to help him when he 
comes up to the edge. Now then—off!"" 

Hardock, who stood with his back now 
to the cliff edge, started off at a slow 
steady walk inland, and Joe dropped 
upon his breast and craned his neck over 
the edge of the precipice to watch the 
block below which hid his comrade from 
his sight. 

But not for many moments now. All 
at once Gwyn’s head ‘appeared, then his 
chest, and his arms were busy as he 
seemed to be helping himself over the 
rock; and the next minute, as Hardock 
steadily walked away, the boy was 
hanging clear of the rock face, swinging 
to and fro and slowly turning round, 
suggesting that the layers of the rope 
were beginning to untwist. 

To use a familiar expression, Joe’s heart 
felt as if it were in his mouth, and he 
trembled with apprehension, dreading 
lest the rope should come untwisted or the 
hemp give way, the result of either of 
these accidents being that Gwyn must fall 
headlong on to the sea-washed rocks 
below. Consequently Joe’s eyes were 
constantly turning from the ascending 
figure to the rough pad over which the 
rope glided and back again, while his 
heart kept on beating with a slow heavy 
throb which was almost suffocating. 

The distance to ascend was very short 
under the circumstances, but to both boys, 
as they found when they afterwards com- 
pared notes, it seemed to be, interminable 
ani it is doubtful which of the two 
suffered the more—Joe as he gazed 
down with strained eyes and his 
vacant hands longing to seize the rope, 
or Gwyn as he hung with elbows squared, 
fists clenched on the knot of the rope to 
ensure its remaining fast, and his head 
thrown back and face gazing up at his 
comrade when he slowly turned breast 
inward, at the sky when he turned back 
to the rocky wall. 
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So short a distance for Hardock to con- 
tinue—his tramp less than two hundred 
feet—and yet it seemed so great, for every 
nerve was on the strain, and no one spoke 
a word. 

It was in Joe's heart to keep on saying 
encouraging words to Gwyn, and to utter 
warnings to Hardock, and advice as to 
going slow or fast; but not a word would 
come: he could only stare down at the 
upturned face or at the bare head to which 
the wet hair clung close. 

But all the time Gwyn was steadily 
rising, and in a few seconds more Joe 
felt that he would have to act—catching 
hold of his comrade by the rope about 
his chest and helping him over the edge 
into safety. 

“Will he never come?” groaned Joe 
softly. ‘Oh, make haste, Hardock, make 
haste.” 

He turned to look round once to see 
the strained rope and Hardock bending 
forward like some animal drawing a load, 
and the rope looked so thin that he shivered. 
Then, as it did not part, he felt a pang of 
dread, for he felt that the risk for his 
comrade was doubled by the fact that he 
was dependent upon two knots now in- 
stead of one, the slipping of either meaning 
certain death. 

The moisture in Joe’s hands grew more 
dense, and the great drops gathered upon 
his forehead ran together and glided 
down his nose with a horrible tickling 
sensation; and as he now gazed down 
once more at Gwyn’s hard fixed upturned 
face and straining eyes, his own grew 
dim so that he could only see through 
a mist, while a strange paralysing feeling 
began to creep through him so that he 
knew that he would not be able to help. 

And all the time Gwyn rose higher and 
higher, till he was not ten feet below the 
edge, and now the horrible numbing chill 
which pervaded Joe's being was chased 
away, for he found that he was suddenly 
called upon to act—to do something to 
help. 

For the action of the rope had told 
upon the jacket laid there to soften the 
friction, and it began to travel slowly 
from the edge, keeping time with the rope. 
which now ground over the edge, and, to 
Joe's horror, looked as if it were fraying. 

Bending down, he seized the pad and 
tried to thrust it back in its place, but 
soon found that this was impossible ; and 
before he could devise some plan, the 
knot in front of Gwyn's breast reached 
the edge, and a greater call was made 
upon him for help. 

The inaction had passed away, and he 
shouted to Hardock to stop. 

“Keep it tight!’ he roared; and he 
went down on his knees, leaned over, 
caught hold of the loop on either side 
close beneath Gwyn's arms, and essayed 
to lift him over the edge on to the rocky 
platform. 

It was a bitter lesson in his want of 
power, for, partly from his position there 
on the extreme edge of the terrible preci- 
pice, partly from its being a task for a 
muscular man, he found out he could not 
stir Gwyn in the least, only hold him 
tighter against the rock, pressing the great 
knot of the rope into the boy's chest. 

“ Up with him, lad!” shouted Hardock 
from where he stood straining the rope 
tight. “ Up with him—right over on to 
the rock!” 


Joe's eyes dilated and he gazed horror- 
stricken into the eyes of his comrade, who 
lunng there perfectly inert, while just over- 
head three great grey gulls wheeled round 
and round, uttering their screams, and 
looking as if they expected that the next 
minute the boy would have fallen head- 
long on to the stones beneath. 

“Come, look sharp!" shouted Har- 
dock; “this rope cuts. Up with him 
quick 1" 

“Can—can you get hold of anything 
and—and help?” panted Joe at last, 
hoarsely. 

Gwyn stared at him as if he had heard 
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him speak, but did not quite comprehend 
what he said. 

“Quick, Ydoll! Do you hear! 
something to help. Get hold.” 

This seemed to rouse the boy, whoslowly 
loosened his hold of the rope, and then, 
with a quick spasmodic action, caught hold 
of the collar of Joe's jacket on either side. 

“ Now—your fect,” said Joe in a harsh 
whisper. ‘ Try and find foothold.” 

“Can you—hold ?” said Gwyn faintly. 

“Yes—I'll try,” was the reply, and 
Gwyn’s toes were heard scraping over the 
rock again and again, but without result, 
and Joe uttered a piteous groan. 

(To be continued.) 


Do 
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“Can't you do it?” cried Hardock 
from the other end. “ Why, it’s as easy 
as easy. Up with him.” 

“No—no! Can't move!" cried Joe 
frantically. 

“ Hold tight of him then till I come,” 
cried the man, and Joe uttered a piercing 
shriek, for the rope went down with a 
jerk which drew him forward upon his 
chest as his hands were torn from their 
hold, and he clutched wildly at the rock on 
either side to save himself from going down. 

Just then one of the gulls swooped 
close to his head and uttered its strange 
querulous cry. 
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ot Ree young King was as brave a man as 
any in his dominions; but even he 
felt appalled by this new and horrible 
treachery, which had so suddenly aimed 
at his life, in the very midst of his own 
honsehold, just as ho was denying the 
possibility of its existence. He frankly 
owned that Mr. Postlethwaite had been in 
the right, and then, ordering the room to 
be cleared, at once proceeded to a private 
examination of the prisoner Lu-Shan. 

‘The latter seemed inclined at first to 
deny his name even now; but when he 
was told that Pi-Bon was also in custody 
close at hand, and that, having made a 
«confession which had implicated Lu-Shan 
himself, he would be promptly confronted 
with him in case of need, the wretch’s 
as-umed hardihood broke down altogether. 
Though in most points as thorough a 
villain as even his accomplice Pi-Bon, he 
lacked the stubborn courage and dogged 
fidelity of his worthy associate; and a 
hint from the King that if he did not at 
once tell all he knew, the whole contents 
cf the goblet which he was said to have 
poisoned should be poured by main force 
down his throat, had a wonderful effect in 
overcoming his scruples. 

The hope of saving his own worthless 
life, even at the cost of betraying his 
imaster, was quite enough to make this 
alouble-dyed traitor tell (as St. Foix sar- 
castically observed) “all that he knew, 
and more"; and his revelations not 
merely confirmed in every point the 
stories of the Consul and Pi-Kon, but 
added to them fresh disclosures which 
thrilled even the iron-nerved listencrs 
with horror. 

He had gone back to Bankok, he said, 
bringing to his master, P’hra See Prisa- 
dang, the news that St. Foix and Postle- 
thwaite had escaped the ambuscade pre- 
pared for them among the mountains, 
and had gone to visit Chao Phya 
Borommaha in his place of exile. These 
tidings seemed greatly to disturb the 
Duke, and apparently impelled him to 
hasten in every way the execution of his 
plot; and the first consequence of this 
was the attempted murder of Mr. Brad- 
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street. the news of which came like a 
thunderbolt upon the three listeners, who 
had heard nothing of it till then. 

Lu-Shan went on to say that he and 
one or two more of Prisadang’s trustiest 
servants had been secretly employed to 
stir up the mob of Bankok against all 
foreigners alike, by spreading artful 
reports of impending French aggressions, 
and of England's complicity in them. 
Moreover, a number of the soldiers who 
garrisoned the city had been won over by 
bribes, promises, and other inducements 
to declare for the Duke, and to hold 
themselves in readiness to obey any orders 
that he might give them when the time 
of action came. In fact, all was prepared 
for the explosion, and the conspirators 
waited only for the King’s departure from 
the capital to leave them a clear field. 

This last essential was unexpectedly 
supplied by the finding of the new white 
elephant, and the King’s journey north- 
ward to inspect it. But when Prisadang 
learned that the lucky finder was no other 
than his mortal enemy, Chao Phya 
HBorommaha—whose impending _ rein- 
statement would certainly bo followed by 
his own downfall—the news appeared to 
drive him to desperation; and the 
natural result was the resolution confided 
by him to his brother-scoundrels in the 
ruins of the Buddhist shrine—viz. to 
“ get rid of” the King forthwith. 

Accordingly, Lu-Shan was sent off at 
once to carry out this part of the pro- 
gramine, and had followed the King north- 
ward, furnished with a sure poison, which 
he had dexterously contrived to pour into 
the tribute-cup undetected. ' 

The pause of silent horror which sue- 
ceeded the ending of this frightful story 
was first broken by the King himself, who 
sternly asked Lu-Shan whether he had 
come alone upon his murderous errand, 
or had been accompanied by confeder- 
ates. 

“One man came with me—a servant 
of our master’s household,’ replied the 
traitor. “He was to wait about here til! 
the deed was done, and then hasten back 
to Bankok with the news.” 


“Describe him to me," said the King, 
and Lu-Shan did so. 

The King at once gave orders to his 
guards to seek out and arrest this accom- 
plice, which, however, proved to be easier 
said than done; for though the whole 
house and its surroundings were carefully 
searched, the man was nowhere to be 
found. 

“Then,” cried the English Consul 
vehemently, “he must have hurried off 
the instant he heard the cry of ‘ Treason ! 
Poison!’ thinking that the crime had 
succeeded ; and he is now on his way down 
to Bankok with the newsof your Majesty's 
death, which will be the signal for uni- 
versal riot and massacre! For your own 
honour’s sake, your Majesty, lose no time. 
ney moment of delay now may cost o 
life!" 

But the King needed no urging. The 
bare thought of a number of friendly 
foreigners being treacherously murdered 
in his capital, while under his protection, 
was more than enough to goad him to 
instant and vigorous action; and he 
promptly gave orders to prepare for imme- 
diate departure, while St. Foix and the 
Consul appeared to be everywhere at once, 
in their zeal to see those orders instan- 
taneously obeyed. 

In the midst of the general bustle, in 
came the local magnate who had offered 
to his Majesty the tribute-cup which had 
been so fatally misused, on his way to 
“ lay himself at the Golden Feet,” with a 
hundred armed followers at his back. 

Never was any arrival more opportune. 
The loyal noble was deeply shocked and 
amazed when he heard to what a foul use 
his gift had been turned; and, being a 
special friend of Chao Phya (and conse- 
quently anything but well disposed to- 
wards Prisadang), threw his whole energy 
into the task of assisting the preparations, 
as soon as he knew for what purpose they 
were being made. He at once placed at 
the King’s disposal all his own boats and 
barges (which were luckily close at hand) 
and, better still, a very skilful pilot—no 
unnecessary adjunct to a voyage that was 
to proceed night and day along one of 
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the most perilous rivers in Southern 
Asia: 

Nor was this all. The zealous grandee 
declared that his men as well as his boats 
were at the King’s service ; and what with 
these hundred fighting-men, the King’s 
own guards, and the portion of the Bankok 
troops which might still be relied on, they 
could count upon a force which would prob- 
ably turn the scale against the party of 
violence, even should the expected riots 
have already broken out. Pi-Bon and 
Lu-Shan, bound and securely guarded, 
were stowed away in one of the hindmost 
barges ; the King took Mr. Postlethwaite 
and Colonel St. Foix aboard his own 
launch ; and, just as the sun sank behind 
the endless tree-tops, the royal flotilla 
glided away down the tributary river to- 
ward the Me-Nam, in a blaze of torches 
and lanterns that made the dark stream as 
light as day for several hundred yards 
before and behind it. 


And now began such a race with death 
as none of those engaged in it ever forgot. 
Prisadang’s messenger, if he really were 
on his way back to Bankok with the news 
that the King was dead (which there could 
now be Tittle doubt that he was), had 
several hours’ start of them; and, more- 
over, he had had daylight to help him 
through the shoals and sandspits of the 
smaller river, which were likely to give 
them trouble at night. It was true that 
he had not steam to help him on, as they 
had ; and, if left to itself, the King’s swift 
steam-launch could have overtaken and 
distanced him with ease, even now. But 
the necessity of carrying with them so 
many heavy boats filled with men was a 
formidable drawback ; and, do what they 
would, it was nearly midnight ere they 
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passed from the smaller river into the 
wide, swift stream of the parent Me- 
Nam. 

“Come!" cried Colonel St. Foix 
cheerily to his moody companion; 
“there’s the first stage of the business 
over at last, anyhow!” 

But Mr. Postlethwaite 
answer. 

Neither of the two men slept a wink 
that night, though the weird panorama 
around them, with its dark thickets and 
dreary swamps, its half-seen villages, its 
ruined temples starting out ghost-like in 
the red torchlight and instantly vanishing 
again, its bare-limbed fishermen darting 
aside from the rush of the advancing flo- 
tilla, its tall pagodas glimmering spectrally 
through the gloom, and its slumbering 
towns massed along the water's edge like 
stranded wrecks—might well have passed 
for the vision of a troubled dream. 

A little before daybreak one of the 
barges ran aground; and the time lost in 
getting her off again, though but little in 
reality, seemed an age to the gnawing im- 
patience of the two envoys. 

Nor was the King himself a whit less 
gloomy and restless than his fellow-tra- 
vellers. All that night, and all the next 
day, he hardly spoke a word to anyone, 
seeming to be completely absorbed in his 
own sombre thoughts, which brooded 
incessantly upon his fatal weakness in 
allowing himself to be deceived by the 
crafty traitor who had brought this evil 
upon them all, and who might at that very 
moment be giving the signal for that last 
and blackest tragedy which would make 
the name of Bankok infamous to all 
time. 

To their feverish impatience it seemed 
as if that short winter day would never 

(To be continued.) 


made no 


end; but when darkness came at length 
to impede their progress, more than one 
of the troubled men felt inclined to think 
that the day had ended only too soon. 

“And this is Christmas Eve!” mut- 
tered the English Consul bitterly. “It 
certainly will not be a very ‘merry 
Christmas’ for us!” 

Just before nightfall they reached 
Ayuthia, where (the royel train being 
expected to halt there on its way down 
to Bankok) large stores of provisions 
had been collected, which were promptly 
served out by the King’s order. The 
little army snatched a hasty meal without 
quitting their places, and then set off 
once more, to run the final heat of this 
death-race. 

“ Only seventy miles more now,” said 
the Consul, in a hopeful tone, which his 
some look sadly belied ; “ we may do it 
yet!” 

“Quite possible,” rejoined Colonel St. 
Foix, in the same tone of forced cheerful- 
ness ; “and, after all, one does not start a 
revolution just by lifting one’s finger—it 
would probably be some time after that 
rogue’s arrival before the riot could be 
fairly got in train.” 

But although the pilot and the engineers 
did their duty as bravely and skilfully as 
mortal men could do, yet the intricate 
navigation of the lower river, the inky 
blackness of the moonless night, and the 
difficulty of keeping together so many 
boats amid such obstacles, were fearful 
odds against them; and they were still 
many miles from Bankok, when the 
fierce red glare of a distant conflagration, 
flaming broader and brighter through the 
gloom every moment, told them that. 
math all their speed, they had come too 
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THE CRUISE OF THE GOOD SHIP 
A STORY OF THE BRINE AND THE BREEZE. 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., C.M., B.N., 


‘“ BOREAS.” 


Author of “In the Land of the Lion and the Ostrich,” “ The Cruise of the ‘ Snow Bird,” “ Our Home in the Silrer West,” etc, 


CHAPTER X.— DIVES HEADLONG INTO THE SEA.” 


ID eerae oes indeed had been the reading 

of those piratical stories upon the 
minds of Fonzo and his villainous con- 
federates, the “ new hands.” 

Stefano had told the tales with a good 
intention, for an evil example placed 
before a person with a well-balanced mind 
is often productive of good ; besides, they 
were meant to pass away the time. 

And now that he had succeeded in 
marooning all who were against him, and 
the ship was kept on her course, Fonzo 
felt comparatively happy. Had he caused 
them all to walk the TTeok, he laughingly 
told one of his confréres, it would have 
been more to the purpose and more pirate- 
like. Besides, dead folke tell no tales. 

He now assumed all the swagger and 
bluster that he believed was the gnly 
proper demeanour befitting s pirate. 

Not that he intended becoming a pirate. 
Oh, no ; he was far too great a coward for 
that! He only chose to play at being a 
pirate. 


He gave Barclay orders to head away 
for the China seas. Arrived at some part 
of that coast where ships frequently passed, 
he resolved upon carrying out his intention 
of grounding the ship, setting her on fire, 
and escaping with the gold to the nearest 
coast, where they could assume the réle of 
castaways. 

His chief convivial confrére was a man 
called Villiers, a half-caste Frenchman. 

When discussing matters over a flagon 
of rum in the saloon on the very first night, 
Villiers bent towards Fonzo. 

“Your scheme is ver’ fine,” he said, 
nodding and smiling, “ but dat man Bar- 
clay ruin all.” 

“Hush!” said Fonzo, tapping the pon- 
iard that hung by his side. “As soon as 
the ship is run ashore, then for Barclay 


we have no further use. You per- 
ceive?” 
Villiers grinned and nodded once again. 


By-and-by both men went to sleep on 
the couches. 


Now was Barclay’s time—for he hada 
little scheme in his head. 

He gently lifted the skylight. From the 
snoring, he knew that both men were 
sound asleep. 

He shut down the skylight once more. 
Then he went on tiptoe to the man at the 
wheel. 

“T would have a drink,” he said; “so 
may you, if you do as I tell you.” 

“Twill, gladly.” - 

“Captain Fonzo and Villiers are asteep. 
But they have cute ears. Go below, take 
off your boots in the pantry, then steal into 
the saloon and bring the flagon of rum and 
the biscuit. I will take the wheel.” 

There was no time to lose. But Bar- 
clay was quick in motion, and a thorous? 
sailor. 

He had quite altered the points of the 
compass before the fellow had returned. 

And now Barclay made pretence :* 
drink heartily. 

There was no pretence about the man’s 


(drinking. 


Helis Thi haue Tey get? What a shame f 


Aba! Serenade him. 


Not a wink of sleey. 


“One Good Turn deserves Another.” 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Gun Paper” by W. Foster) 
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drinking. He drank so energetically that 
he was soon snoring. 

Barclay kept the wheel for a while. 
Then he called the watch to shift sail. 

Soon after, another man took the wheel, 
and Barclay went below and replaced the 
rum flagon on the table. The men slept 
very soundly, and in a brief space of time 
Barclay shifted also the cabin compass. 

Next day Fonzo looked at chart and 
compass, and came swaggering on deck, a 
sword by his side and a brace of revolvers 
in his belt. 

He was perfectly satisfied, and had no 
suspicion that, instead of sailing Sumatra 
way, the good old Boreas was bearing up 
for Zanzibar. 

There was great risk, however, in doing 
as Barclay had done ; for well he knew that 
if Fonzo suspected even that he was being 
fooled, he would pistol or knife him at once, 
and without remorse. 

The rum was, perhaps, Barclay’s best 
friend just then, for it kept both Fonzo and 
Villiers in a kind of dazed state for many 
days. 

But the wind was unfortunately baffling, 
and after a time the ship was becalmed 
entirely. 

Barclay would now fain have got up 
steam, but there was not an engineer 
or stoker on board. All were marooned 
or dead. 

“ What matters it, good Barclay ?” cried 
Fonzo, with a maudlin attempt at 
jollity. “Let us be happy and merry ; there 
is joy in my heart! Come below and 
drink ; come, come! good Barclay, 
come!" 


Ben Suleiman Hajri’s dhow was a two- 
masted one, with quarters and poop as 
high as @ Spanish man-o’-war in the days 
of Columbus. The truth is, Ben Suleiman 
was a slaver, and a very daring one too. 
Many a paying cargo had he run, and he 
hoped to live to run many more. But as 
far ns slaves went he had at present a 
clean bill of health, and so he did not fear 
to be overhauled by any of the cruisers. 

Moreover, he felt certain that the 
Boreas was a slaver, or was going to be. 
She was, therefore, a kind of rival of his— 
because she wouldn’t deal nor permit 
Suleiman to find her acargo. What right 
had large Americans to come to the coast, 
and take the bread out of honest men’s 
mouths? So he determined to spoil the 
little game of the Boreas. 

Away he went, therefore, under all the 
press of canvas his dhow could carry, 
literally on the wings of the wind. 

About ten days afterwards (for she had 
not only been becalmed, but had suffered 
in the gale) Suleiman’s great dhow came 
sweeping on towards Zanzibar roadstend. 

Yes, yonder were the three cruisers, 
riding easy at their anchors in the blue 
sea that was hardly even rippled, so light 
was the breeze that blew. Yonder, too, 
were ships—barques and brigs of many 
nations, and the men-o’-war of the 
Sultan, as obsolete and useless, especially 
the big flagship, as an old sedan chair. 

Along the golden sands wasa snow-white 
line where the waves broke into foam ; 
the beach was ticked with moving dots 
of jet, representing negroes and Somali 
children gambolling just as children play 
and gambol all the world over. 

And on this bright sunny forenoon the 
lofty square blocks of houses that faced 
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the sea had quite an imposing appearance, 
the flags of various nations fluttering gaily 
over their respective consulates; and in 
the centre the noble and massive-looking 
palace of the Sultan, with its blood-red 
flag unfurled in the breeze. 

But Suleiman had not the soul of a 
poet. He had come here on business, not 
to dream. 

So he let gohisanchor. Then he called 
away his boat, a black, abhorrent-looking 
dinghy that might have belonged to 
Charon, and done duty on the Styx. 

First he pulls alongside the P- + and 
hails her. The P. had overhauled 
Suleiman’s dhow more than once, but 
never condemned her, so he grants her 
the first chance. 

Yes, the commander is on board, and 
will see him in a minute. Suleiman had 
donned his great cloak of camel's hair, 
which comes down beneath his calves. 
It is worn open in front, to show the shirt- 
like linen garment of spotless white, and 
the richly jewelled sword-belt, the pistols, 
and sword-hilt. 

Suleiman’s turban, too, is heavily gilt, 
and his long dark hair hangs in ringlets 
nearly to his waist. 

The commander, or lieutenant-in- 
command, is a brisk little fair-haired 
man of about seven-and-twenty. 

“Salaam, sahib,” says Suleiman, bow- 
ing low with his right hand to his neck. 

“ Salaam, salaam,” says the commander. 
“ Now what's in the wind, Suleiman, for 
I think we've met before?” 

“T have had the honour to be overhaul 
by you, two, tree time ... But you no 
catchee me. I mooch more clever as any 
British eruiser.” 

“ Was it to insult me you came here?” 

“ No, sahib, to consult you.” 

Then Suleiman told his story. 

“ Now, old man,” said the commander, 
“how am I to know you are not telling 
me a lie to suit some purpose of your 
own?” 

Then this gentleman-Arab waxed angry, 
and he talked so fierce and loud that he 
almost foamed at the mouth. So Captain 
Robertson (the commander's name) was 
constrained to believe him. But he was 
a very outspoken man, £0 he said : 

“Do you expect to make a bit out of 
this business, Captain Ben Suleiman ?” 

“A bit! Ido. But you are British 
gentlemans. I trust to what you call 
your honour.” 

Robertson laughed. Then he called 
away the gig, and took Suleiman on board 
the Victor. 

In two hours time steam was up in 
both ships. Big guns were fired to bring 
off the officers who happened to be on 
shore, and in a very short time the cruise 
had begun. The Victor went north- 
away, the P—— and Suleiman’'s fleet 
dhow steered south. 

They parted company soon, Suleiman 
being told off to examine all the wooded 
creeks and rivers down to Cape Delgado, 
then to bear up for Johanna, which was 
to be the rendezvous. 

Suleiman worked faithfully and well. 
Even an Arab can afford to be honest if 
he thinks he can make money thereby. 

But his search was in vain. 

Meanwhile, after zigzagging about all 
the way south, and keeping a good look- 
out constantly, the P—— arrived at 
Johanna, and cast anchor in a natural 


harbour inside a reef about two miles from 
the consulate. 

The consul, who was as lonely as Robin. 
son Crusoe, hoisted a broad white table. 
cloth just beneath the British ensign on 
his flag-pole. 

This said as plainly as a telephone, 
“For pity sake, Robertson, come and 
dine with me.” 

Robertson took pity on the consul, for 
his viands were good, and he could spin 
some richly enamelled yarns over the 
dessert. 

But to-day he had a plain unvarnished 
tale to tell. 

As soon as he had nearly twisted 
Robertson’s hand off with the energy of 
his weleome— 

“So you're after the mysterious ship, 
then?” 

“What ! 
already ?"” 

‘What are you talking about? I 
shouldn't know Ben Suleiman if I found 
him in my soup. I’m talking of the big 
mysterious ship, that lay here some time, 
then went off dead-east in a gale that 
would have blown the sticks out of a tee- 
to-tum like your P——.” 

“ Off east ?” 

“Yes, she wanted, no doubt, to make 
offing to get clear of don’t-intrudes like 
you. I have no doubt she has a cargo of 
slaves.” 

“Nol” 

“Yes; but listen, Robertson. There is 
another mystery. She landed men at 
night, who went up the glen to the left. 
and’ we all believe that they found 
treasure. Thousands have looked for this 
before, but in vain. Captain Kidd’s store, 
you know.” : 

“ Well, I'll stop and dine while my men 
take in some coal, then I'm off. I shan’t 
wait for Suleiman, if you say the big ship 
went east.” 

“That she did; and when she made 
enough offing for safety she would bear 
up north again. So you may be able to 
cut her off.” 


Has Ben Suleiman been here 


The Boreas still lay becalmed. 

A whole weary week had passed 
away. It seemed as if the wind would 
never, never blow again. 

Fonzo was fretful and impatient. 
almost blamed Barclay for the calm. 

Then one evening he gave him orders 
point-blank to get up steam. 

The man was maudlin. There wa< 
little use arguing with him. Indeed, he 
was in such a condition that argument 
would have made him draw and fire. . 

But Barclay effects a compromise. He 
will lay the fires to-night, and at daxlight 
do his best to start the engines. 

This pleased Fonzo and Villiers, and 
they had an extra revel that night. 

While both lay asleep on the couches. 
Barclay stole down below and drew the 
cartridges from their revolvers. It was 
well, indeed, as matters turned out, that 
he took this precaution. 

The night seemed to Barclay a very long 
one. He was terribly uneasy to-night. 
If he dozed an hour on the top of the aky- 
light, that was all the rest he had. 

He sprang-up just as a light began to 
glimmer in the eastern sky like the reflec- 
tion of a far-off city on a black, dark 
night. 

But what is that dusky object betwixt 


He 


i Boreas and the gradually increasing 
ight ? 

Why, it is a ship! 

It is a cruiser! 

His heart gave a wild bound. a happy. 
anxious throb. Is he saved? [s the ship 
saved ? 

Now Barclay had all his wits about 
him, and this was a time for action. 

First he flew down the companion and. 
locking the saloon door, pocketed the key. 
‘inen he placed two loaded revolvers. that 
he had hidden in the pantry, in his belt. 

On deck now he rushed, and rapidly 
lashed some flags to the signal halliards, 
and hoisted away. 

These flags read out 
“Mutiny!” and “ Help!” 


the words 


MAGIN baby that could pull down twenty 
men with case and drag even an old 
elephant to her knees, and you will guess 
what troublo we had getting it over moun- 
tains, through dense forests, and across 
streams flowing amidst gigantic boulders in 
the beds of rocky ravines. 

Old John the coffee-planter had the 
honour of bagying the baby. This is how 
it was. He had been pestered for a lony 
time by elephants. The truth was, that in 
making an extension he had cut down a 
piece of forest through which an elephant- 
track had passed, and the elephants did not 
like it. In their migrations they had been 
accustomed to follow @ certain path through 
primeval forest, and now to their surprise 
they found the path led them into the midst 
of civilisation. Wild elephants don't like 
civilisation. They show their dislike by 
trampling down the young plants and 
destroying the new-made roads. 

This was annoying; but old John knew 
that if he settled in the midst of an elephant- 
infested land he must accept such trifles, so 
he re-made the roads and put down fresh 
plants and practised practical philosophy. 

But when the elephants took to making a 
s'ide down one of the stecpest slopes to the 
roud below, till they had a trench dug six 
feet deep, and when the rain came and 
turned this into a mountain torrent, causing 
a serious landslip, then old John felt that 
the time had come for getting the better of 
those elephants. - 

He dug a pit right in the centre of their 
path, fifteen feet deep and twelve feet square. 
Fle covered it carefully, and waited. He had 
to wait a month. The elephants scented the 
newly dug earth, and either went another 
way or else parted when they came to the 

pit, some going one side and some the other. 
‘There were about ten elephants in the herd, 
and old John did not like the delay; but his 
philosophy taught him that all things come 
tu those who wait, and he waited. At the 
end of the month his patience was rewarded. 
‘Che scent of the fresh earth had gone, and 
the unsuspecting baby of the party had 
walked over the lightly covered pit and was 
safely imprisoned. 

‘The youngster was just cutting his front 
teeth (you know, of course, that an clephant’s 
tusks correspond to our front teeth— incisors 
as they are called). 

The baby was farious at being trapped, 
and for two days they had to leave him 
without food or water that he might cool 
Yown a bit. He vented his rage on the 
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They had been lying veady for over a 
week. 

As yet no one has perceived the cruiser. 
But the reflection broadens ..nd brightens, 
and now up leaps the sun. The cruiser is 
there in that blaze of blood-red light. And, 
see, she has perceived the signal and is 
manning and arming a boat. 

But will she be in time ? 

The prisoners below begin to shout and 
beat the door of the saloon. The muti- 
neers know now that all chance of safety 
is gone. But they will have revenge, even 
before that boat urnves. They will kill 
Barclay ! 

Headed by the most daring of the crew, 
they make a rush. 

Barclay fires into their midst, and two 


po BA eK< 


HOW WE CAUGHT THE BABY. 


By an Eye-WItsess. 


banks, and with such effect that in the two 
days he had made the pit two feet wider all 
round. 

Lest by chance he should make a way out, 
biz trees were felled and laid over the pit, 
leaving, however, the centre of it free and 
open. After the first period of cooling was 
over the baby was regularly fed. His 
allowance was ten bundles of grass per day 
{two are enough for & horse) and three 
buckets of water. After a fortnight he got 
very tame, and did not kick up a fuss when 
people went to see him, 

Elephants are preserved in Travancore, 
and the baby belonged not to old John, but 
to the Government, and it was not till the 
youngster had been a month in the pit that 
a tame elephant was sent to remove him. 

The mahout who came with this tame 
elephant was an intelligent fellow and 
possessed of great skill. He expressed great 
pleasure at the fact thut the pit was so large, 
and also at the appearance of the baby. 
This was the seventh elephant he had been 
sent to remove from a pit within that year, 
and none of the others had looked so healthy 
or seemed so tame. He and his mount had 
both been at this kind of thing for fifteen 
years, and knew their work thoroughly. It 
will be convenient to call this tame elephant 
the Old One, to prevent confusion between 
her and the baby in my narrative, but she 
was not really old. She was only sixty-five, 
and that is quite young for an elephant, 
which may live for three hundred years. 

The first thing that the mahout did was 
to send his elephant alone to the edge of the 
pit. She approached it gently and let down 
her trunk. The baby at once put up his, and 
they kissed! She stood there quietly, no 
doubt in order to give the youngster confi- 
dence, and it was not till a full five minutes 
had elapsed that the mahout called her 
back. 

He mounted her and returned to the pit, 
from the top of which the old elephant 
proceeded to remove the logs and heavy 
branches. 

A gang of coolies then commenced to 
throw down brushwood, bundles of grass, 
dried leaves, small logs—anything, in fact, 
that they could lay their hands on, to raise 
the level of the pit. The baby stood still 
till the rubbish rose above his knees, then he 
got on it and trampled it down. 

He was now at a depth which enabled the 
mahout to proceed to the next operation. 
This was to fasten a rope round one hind- 
leg and one fore-leg. He made a noose, and 
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fall; but thiS does not suffice to stem that 
bloodthirsty, villainous tide. 

The mate casts one anxious look at the 
quickly advancing boat, as he springs on 
the bulwarks. 

Again he fires! 

Next moment he will be struck down 
with knives, and lie there weltering in his 
blood. 

He seems to see his own dead, white 
face upturned there to the sky, his own 
life's fluid streaming across the deck. 

But down in the sea the sharks are in 
squads, 

“May God protect me!" he cries, and 
dives head-first into the sea. 


(To Le continued.) 


Ly cleverly tickling the leg he wanted to 
fasten he made the baby lift it, and at once 
the noose was adjusted. By making him lift 
his trunk he got a noose round his neck also, 
the knot of which was carefully worked 
behind the lobe of the ear. The leg ropes 
were fastened to trees, but the end of the 
neck rope was given to the tame elephant, 
who passed it into her mouth and gripped it 
between her great flat teeth. 

The order to fill up was again given, and 
soon the little elephant saw he was getting 
up in the world. He got excited, began to 
walk round faster, and, putting his trunk over 
the edge, tried to get his fore-fect on the bank 
long before there was any chance of success. 
At last he made such a good effort that the 
mahout said another foot would do it, and 
sure enough it did. But before we had filled 
in another foot of rubbish, the little fellow 
had so wearied himself with his futile 
endeavours that when the opportunity came 
he was unable to avail himself of it, and, 
to quote old John, “made a regular ass of 
himself.” 

But in reality, with his fore-legs on the 
bank and his hind-legs kicking away at the 
side of the pit, he looked more like an over- 
grown toad. The effort was too much for 
him. He could not do it, and fell back 
snorting, and lay with his fore-feet beating 
the air. 

The mahout took things very quietly, and 
gave him lots of time to recover ; and after 
a bit the baby braced himself for another 
effort. This, too, would have ended in failure 
had not the mahout at the critical moment 
called out to the tame elephant: 

“Tilu Yana!" “Pull the elephant.” 
Whereupon the old one seized the rope with 
her trunk and pulled. The baby made a 
gallant struggle and got half up on the bank ; 
the old one gave a mighty heave, and after a 
long, long pull, and a strong, strong pull, 
she landed the youngster on the bank. 

While these struggles were taking place, 
all of us spectators had removed to a distance, 
and the only human being close to the pit 
was the mahout perched between the ears of 
his tame mount. 

The baby lay in a heap for a minute, 
heaving and panting, ond this gave the 
mahout time to slip down to the ground and 
join us at the forest edge, so that when the 
youngster rose to his feet he found himself 
only in the society of his own kind. 

But he showed no great desire for any 
society; he was free—at least he fancied 
himself free, and that came to the same 
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thing—and the jungle was close at hand, so 
with a snort of joy he made for the cover. 

Alas! for the baby. He forgot those two 
ropes tying him to strong trees, one before 
and one behind, so that his rushes were very 
short, and the shorter because his elder 
companion got a curl of her trunk on the 
«ope round his neck, and put the pressure of 
a ton or two upon him. It was not long 
before the baby discovered that he was no 
match for a full-grown elephant with two 
strong forest trees to help her, and like a 
wise baby he gave in. 

We were told to clear away and not come 
back into sight for an hour, but I could not 
resist taking up a position which, though 
distant, gave me a view of the elephants. 
When I had reached this spot I found that 
the old elephant had already commenced to 
comfort the baby. She had her trunk round 
the baby’s neck, making love to it and talk- 
ing! Occasionally you could hear a deep 
hoo-ooo from the tame. one, which evidently 
meant, “It’s all right, little chap, don’t fret. 
I’m here and will see you come to no harm.” 
The baby liked being comforted. It stood 
quite still—you might almost have imagined 
that it was stuffed. 

At four p.a. the march commenced. The 
mahout spoke to the tame elephant, who 
atranged her rope in such a way that the 
youngster’s head was brought up to her own 
off hind-leg. Then, taking a large and very 
sharp knife in his hand, the mahout mounted. 

Ten coolies were told off to the front-leg 
rope, and as many more to the hind-leg one. 
For a quarter of a mile they proceeded along 
a path four feet wide through the coffee, and 
then the procession entered a bit of forest— 
what planters call a natural belt—a strip 
left in the coffee. As there was a good big 
stream running through this, the mahout 
decided that the baby had done enough for 
one day, and that here they would camp for 
the night. 

The baby, after having lived a month in a 
pit, had need of a bath; and the tame one at 
once set to work to give it one, and most 
thoroughly did she perform the task. When 
it was over, she lay down herself in the stream 
and revelled in a glorious scrubbing ad- 
ministered to her, in her turn, by ten 
coolies. 

Lots of nice food was put beside the 
youngster, and the two elephants settled 
together side by side for the night, during 
which, as they fed, I have no doubt the old 
one gave much loving counsel mixed with 
endearing caresses to her little charge. 

But we had not yet done with the young 
elephant. He had been caught and taken 
out of the pit, but was not yet out of the 
wood. 

In the morning I hurried down to the 
camp to interview the mahout. He was as 
interesting to talk to as he had been to 
observe the day before. 

“We have seventy-five miles to travel,” he 
said, “ before we reach our destination. Itwill 
take us from ten to fifteen days, according to 
the temper shown by the youngster; but 
from what I can see he will give us little 
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trouble. In three months he will be as 
tame as the old one. She is a treasure. 
She issixty-five and has only once been known 
tolose her temper. That time it was serious. 
It was with a young wild one that fought 
very hard. She killed it, trampling the life 
out of it. But after all she is good-tempercd. 
We must not give her a bad name for one 
lapse. 

“We had a bit of a tussle with the 
youngster this morning. We had to tie his 
legs tighter, so tight that he is in considerable 
pain. To-morrow he will hardly be able to 
move either of those legs. Then we shall 
free them and tie the other two legs. As 
soon as he drags one leg we move the ropes. 
If necessary we shall give him a rest, but till 
he is tamer we dare not rest him much. It 
is best for him in the long run to keep him 
tired now. There are always very bad sores 
on the legs by the time we get in, but they 
are well in a week. We have a good 
medicine for the purpose.” 

It was now time to be off, and he made 
several inquiries about the road. I gave 
him the directions, but as I had a slack day I 
volunteered to accompany him. 

A four-foot path led up the hill through 
dense jungle to a grass patch which was very 
steep, but the road zigzagged up it. Ten 
coolies were on the front-leg, ten on the hind- 
leg, as on the day before, and away we went. 

All went well till we came to the last bit 
of jungle just before coming out on the grass. 
To my surprise, instead of going by the zig- 
zag path, the mahout went up a short cut, 
thus taking off the angle. Almost at once 
the baby got on one side of a tree and the 
old elephant on the other. 

“Back, back,” said the mahout, at the 
same time doing all sorts of funny things 
with his toes behind the ears of his mount. 

She at once obeyed, came down hill back- 
wards, and got on the saine side of the tree 
as the youngster, but as a good deal of slack 
rope had been paid out the little fellow was 
a good bit ahead. The old elephant put on 
a spurt, however, and soon drew level, and on 
they went, the baby’s head at her shoulder. 

It was now that I noticed that the mahout 
was within reach of the little elephant’s 
trunk, and therefore apparently at its mercy. 
He grinned when I mentioned the fact, and 
showed his big knife. 

“He'd better not try it on. He'll get this 
if he does,’’ he said. 

We were now on the zigzag going up the 
grass patch; but the turns were awkward, 
and so the mahout took a bee-line, and up 
the elephants scrambled till we came to a 
small tree, when a halt was called to give the 
baby a rest. The sun was high in the 
heavens, and the youngster was hot and out 
of breath, and enjoyed the rest in the cool 
shade. 

He enjoyed it so much that when the word 
“March? was again given he refused to 
budge. 

“No, thank you, I’m very comfortable 
where I am,” he seemed to say, as he put his 
back up against the tree. 

The old elephant gave a pull or two, but 


the baby was stubborn. The tame elephant 
was, however, determined. 

“This sort of thing is no good, my dear— 
come you must,” her action said, as she 
curled her trunk round the rope and hauled 
him from the tree. 

The baby put up his trunk and gave 2 
trumpet and a squeal of rage. 

“ Well, whose fault is it? If you won't do 
what you’re told we must make you, that’s 
all about it,” said the mahout, and willy 
nilly the baby was forced uphill. 

The hill was so steep that it was hard t» 
keep the relative positions exactly, and the 
baby soon got its head level with that of the 
tame elephant. This made the rope slack. 
Now was the baby’s time, and he knew it. 
He whisked round and made a dash down 
hill. The rope was jerked from the old one’s 
mouth, but at once she seized it with her 
trunk and got a fresh grip with her teeth, 
but the impetus of the youngster pulled her 
head round too. 

Now came the tug of war. The baby had 
all the advantage of the hill. “If I don: 
get free now, I’ll never get free,” he thought. 
and he pulled like a good one. The twenty 
coolies pulled on the ropes, but had to give 
way. They might as well have pulled ata 
railway engine. Everyone present in the 
crowd (there were nearly one hundred per- 
sons) laid on to the rope, but foot by foot the 
baby pulled them down hill—even the old 
one gave way for a few feet. Then suddenly 
she dropped on her knees, and got the rope 
coiled in her trunk. 

“ Pull away, my hearty! 
me down now.” 

There was no moving her. The youngster 
kicked and plunged, threw himself down and 
tried to roll down hill, and generally behaved 
like a very naughty, stubborn, small boy. But 
it was no use. ‘his went on for ten minates, 
till the poor youngster was exhausted. 

“Tilu Yana,” cried the mahout, as he had 
done the day before, and the old elephant 
pulled and tugged, and by main force hauled 
him up till his head came level with hers. 
Then she got up from her knees, lifted her 
trunk and hit him a good whack across the 
face. 

This the mahout made her do two or 
three times, and it sobered the baby im- 
mediately. Butter wouldn’t melt in his 
mouth aftér that. 

With a word of warning to the tame 
elephant not to let that happen again, we 
started once more, and met with no more 
adventures during the day. At each stream 
a halt was cried, and the elephants drank 
freely, while the baby squirted water over its 
legs, which appeared to be already swoller. 

Passing some coolie huts, a lot of chickers 
flew across the path and frightened the 
youngster, who tried to run forward, but the 
mahout’s voice and the old one’s action a: 
once quieted him. He remembered the 
blows on his face. 

I left them when they settled down to 
camp for the night at the Sothapara rock, 
seven miles from home. It had taken over 
six hours to do the seven miles. 


You'll not poli 
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THE TELESCOPE: HOW TO CHOOSE AND 


(ae as objects visible to the naked 
eye, there is not a wide distinction be- 
tween planets and stars, thou eral of the 
former shine with greater brillianey than 
any of the latter. ‘Lhe planets present a 
starlike appearance, but they emit a much 
steadier light. Jupiter and Saturn do not 
scintillate like the stars, though Mercury, 
Venus, and Mars are often observed to 
twinkle in a very perceptible fashion, 

When examined in a telescope, planets 
become widely different from stars, for they 
display discs which are diversified, with 
dark and light spots, whereas the stars sim- 
ply appear as points of light without visible 
detail. 

Another distinguishing feature between 
planets and stars is that the former change 
their positions from day to day, whereas the 
latter retain the same relative places to each 
other. The stars rise and set, it is true, and 
are not always to be observed in the same 
quarter of the sky; for, as the night pro- 
greases, the apparent motions of the stars 
and indeed of all celestial objects, carries 
them westwards. This ix due to the rotation 
of the earth on her axis, and not to any real 
movement in the heavenly bodies them- 
selves. The stars visible in the southern 
region of the sky are different in summer 
from those seen in winter, and, in fact, every 
season may be said to have its particular 
stars brought into prominence by the earth's 
revolution round the sun. But though the 
aspect of the heavens changes with the 
season and with the time of night, there ix 
no displacement in the positions of the stars 
relatively to each other. When, therefore, 
the configurations of these objects are once 
known, they are always known. 

The planets, when surveyed under 
telescopic power, are «xtremely interesting - 
no two of them are alike. Each one may be 
said to possess features peculiar to itself, and 
it is this diversity which renders them so 
attractive. Changes occur from time to time 
in the details of the markings visible on 
their surfaces, but their general character 
istics are preserved. Thus the aspect of 
Jupiter is always under the form of belts, 
though their distribution, intensity, and 
detail exhibit many variations when closely 
observed. 

Jupiter, in consequence of his large size, 
may be regarded as the easiest planet of all 
to observe. Even in a small telescope a 
considerable number of features become 
obvious, and numerous bright zones and 
dark belts will be remarked crossing the 
disc in a direction parallel with each other 
and with the equator of the planet. These 
belts are usually full of irregularities and 
spots of various forms, tints, and dimensions. 
Koth belts and spots are no doubt atmo- 
spheric, as they often change and have rapid 
proper motions. A large oval red spot, 
about 26,000 miles in Jength, appeared on 
Jupiter in July 1878, and has been visible 
ever since, though it has now become very 
faint. In our drawing this object is de- 
lineated just above the centre of the disc. 
As the length of a day on the planet, accord- 
ing to the indications of this marking, is 9 
hours 55 minutes 40 seconds, the latter 
may be seen in about the same position 
after the lapse of a multiple of that period. 
Four of the five satellites surrounding the 
xlobe of Jupiter are comparatively bright and 
readily visible in a small instrument, they 
sometimes pass between the eartb and planet 
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named, wien they appear as dark sput< 


travelling along the line of the belts. 

& more picturesque and novel 
“Ch -w than Jupiter, but his smaller 

size and lack of irregular markings some- 

what detract from his appearance. He 


JUPITER, 


possesses what no other planet has ever re- 
vealed to us --viz. a luminous ring, detached 
from his sphere and encircling his equator. 
This ring adds greatly to the charm of his 
aspect, and has given him a reputation for 
beauty which is fully deserved. As a popu- 
lar telescopic object there is nothing in the 
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objvct may seem diminutive, and not nearly 
so distinct as in an engraving; but Nature 
herself is always much more attractive and 
truthful than any representation of her can 
possibly be. Like Jupiter, Saturn displays 
belts, but they are generally fainter, and do 
not show any detinite irregularities of 
structure. There is a ‘‘ sameness" about 
the image of the latter orb which, beautiful 
@s it is, does not encourage prolonged study ; 
and to the frequent observer, Jupiter, with 
his extensive scenery and rapid variations, 
offers a more promising field. Saturn has no 
less than eight satellites, but one only is con- 
Bpicuous, and a very powerful telescope is 
required to show all of them. 

Mars becomes well visible for a few 
months every two years, and displays a num- 
ber of dark spots and streaks running in all 
directions over the surface. There is still 
considerable doubt as to the visible peculiar- 
ities of his more delicate features. They 
have been likened to “canals,” and several 
persons have seen them double, so that the 
disc has presented a complicated network of 
double lines. is, however, is by no means 
proved, and in view of the evident disposi- 
tion of certain modern observers to let 
imagination carry them beyond their visual 
and telescopic powers, we must not accept 
unusual results until they are amply verified. 
Mars has bright spots, supposed to represent 
snow, at his poles, and the former vary in 
size, together with some of the dark mark- 
ings. These alterations are probably due 
to vapours floating above the Martian sur- 
face. The features seen on this planet are 
probably natural formations of land and sea. 
On all the other planets (the moon excepted) 
the markings observed appear to be atmo- 


SaTury. 


heavens, except perhaps the moon and her 
wonderful scenery, to displace Saturn from 
the high position he holds. Everyone who 
has seen a picture of Saturn in a book 
naturally becomes desirous of viewing the 
planet in a telescope, and the spectacle 
seldom disappoints expectation. ‘Irue, the 


spheric and more or less changeable in aspect. 
The length of a day on Mars has been de- 
termined with great exactness as 24 hours 
37 minutes 22, seconds. The planet has 
two satellites, which were discovered in 
August 1877, but they are very small, and 
only distinguishable in the largest telescopes. 


Venus is attractive from her phases. Some- 
times the telescope shows her as a beautiful 
narrow crescent, like the moon when two or 
three days old. No very dark spots are re- 
marked on her surface, though some feeble 
grey shadings are occasionally detected. 
These are, however, very indeterminate in 
outline and probably not permanent. They 
may be said to be involved ina halo of doubt, 
for no two observers agree in their represen- 
tations of them; and there appears to be a 
good deal of question not only as to the outlines 
of the supposed markings, but as to the very 
existence of these features. We have already 
stated that the telescopic picture of Saturn is 
more attractive than that of any other planet ; 
and we may now say, of Venus, that the 
naked-eye view of her surpassing lustre is 
incomparably more beautiful and striking 
than the impression produced by any other 
celestial body, the sun and moon excepted. 

Mercury, like Venus, has phases to recom- 
mend him, but he is rarely observed to ad- 
vantage, as he never wanders far from the 
sun. When at his greatest apparent distance 
from that luminary he sometimes remains 
above the horizon two hours after sunset, 
and is then presented to us in the form of a 
half-moon. To see Mercury with the naked 
eye may be regarded as an unusual feat ; but 


anyone can learn from an almanack the date 
when he may be seen and the position he 
ocoupies, and may succeed in picking up this 
sparkling little object by looking carefully 
towards the right part of the firmament. 

There are two other major planets— Uranus 
and Neptune; but their vast distance renders 
them small and faint, and robs them of many 
of the attractions they would otherwise dis- 
play. 

The stars comprise an innumerable host, 
but it is only a few of the brighter ones which 
claim our interested attention. To gain 
familiarity with the leading constellations is, 
in a sense, to make new friends, as well as to 
perfect our education. When we are in & 
strange place (not very distant in latitude) 
we can look up and recognise the constel- 
lations just as we used to see them, and the 
fact affords a gratifying sensation. 

To learn the names and places of the stars 
we must necessarily possess a map or atlas 
of the constellations, and compare the heavens 
with it. To impress the positions and mag- 
nitudes of the manifold objects displayed 
in the sky upon the memory, it is an excellent 
plan to make rough charts of the stars for 
Oneself, and then to find their names, etc., by 
comparison with the atlas. In the work of 
practically depicting the stars, their contigu- 
ration becomes implanted in the memory in 
a way that mere comparisons do not enforce, 
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and the method suggested has often proved 
effective. In the course of a few months 
there is no reason why a diligent observer 
should not become fairly proficient in a know- 
ledge of the principal constellations, and be 
enabled, if necessary, to point them out to his 
friends. It is a wonder, considering the 
readiness with which the information may be 
gained and its attractive character, that so 
few persons are acquainted with the alphabet 
of the starry heavens. 

When viewed in a telescope, it must be 
admitted that the stars do not form very in- 
teresting objects. It is true that their differ- 
ences of colour, magnitude, and grouping are 
peculiar, and that the phenomena of double 
stars, variable stars, and star clusters are 
each and all attractive in their way. But 
perhaps of all the features connected with 
the sidereal branch of astronomy, double stars 
are the most noteworthy, and certainly receive 
more attention than any other. These double 
stars are not situated near together by an 
accidental coincidence of position, but are 
physically associated in one system, and one 
star of the pair is often found to be revolving 
round the other. These are termed binary 
stars, and they constitute a numerous class. 

A celestial globe is a most useful appliance 
for imparting instruction as to the motions 


of the stars and for working out many im- 
portant problems connected with them. For 
some purposes it is better than an atlas; but 
it is not so good as a help to acquire a 
knowledge of the constellations, for on the 
globe the stars are figured in the reverse 
order to that in which they appear in the 
firmament. The surface of the globe re- 
presents the spherical vault of heaven, and 
the student must fancy his eye in the centre 
of the globe if he would view the stars and 
their motions. 

The principal stars are named from the 
letters of the Greek alphabet, and a few of 
the most brilliant stars have proper names as 
well. It will therefore be necessary for the 
learner to master the alphabet named, as it 
will greatly facilitate his progress. 

Many of the double stars form interesting 
objects for the telescope. Some thousands of 
them are known. Vega, or Alpha Lyre, is a 
brilliant first-magnitude star, which has an 
eleventh-magnitude companion near it. Rigel, 
or Beta Orionis, is another large star with a 
small companion bordering it. The Polar 
Star, or Alpha Urse Minoris, supplies a third 
example of the same kind. Castor, or Alpha 
Geminorum, consists of two stars of nearly 
equal magnitude, and Gamma Leonis may be 
mentioned as another instance of this class. 
Epsilon Lyre is composed of a double double 
star, or two pairs of stars close together. In 


astronomical handbooks tables of dovile 
stars are given, and to these the observer is 
directed for additional instances. 

As to variable stars, a vast number ae 
known ; but perhaps the most remarkable «f 
all is Algol, or Beta Persei, which varies 
between twoanda-quarter and three and three. 
quarters magnitude at intervals of 2 day 
20 hours 48 minutes and 50 seconds. The 
changes in the amount of light emitted ty 
this star were discovered in 1669. 

New stars occasionally appear and shine 
brightly for a short period, after which ther 
rapidly decline, until they are to be classe 
with the faintest objects visible in the moa 
powerful telescopes. The last three instances 
of new stars occurred in November 1875 (in 
Cygnus), in August 1885 (Andromeda), and 
in January 1892 (Auriga). These objects are 
somewhat rare in their appearances, and ar 
usually discovered in an accidental way. 

In autumn and winter the sky presenis 
many brilliant stars, and the aspect of the 
heavens is generally more attractive then 
than during the warm summer nights, when 
twilight is often present and moderates the 
lustre of such objects as may be visible. Bu 
whatever the season and hour of the night 
may be, the observer may be assured of finding 
plenty of wonders to interest him in the shy 
above. Whether he surveys the firmament 
with the naked eye or with the aid of tel. 
scopic power, it is the same, for the firmament 
contains within itself an inexhaustible stor 
of orbs, having many attractions for the 
observer and mysteries for the theorist. 


(To be continued.) 
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Problem No. 427. 
By W. A. SHINKMAN. 


Twnrre] 


C+ 


White to play, and in such » manner thst 
Black cau mate in four (4) moves. 


This is a ‘‘ Help-mate,” or rather s “Help 
self-mate,” for White plays so that Black 
can give mate on the fourth move. It 
one of the prettiest of the twelve Christmas 
puzzles in J. White’s column in the “ Leeds 
Mercury.” 


The following is the gamefroin the Hastings 
Tournament of last August in which H. ¥. 
Pillsbury sacrificed his Q at move 33, which, 
however, did not produce a winning positioy 


for his opponent could at move 35 again 
have sacrificed his Q by taking the R, and 
produce a drawn game. 


Qveex’s Gawpit Decuixep. 


Ware, Baek, 
Janowaky. Puilsbn 
P-Q4 P—Q4 
2. P_QB4 P-K3 
3. QKt—B3 K Kt-B3 
4. Kt—B3 B K2 
5. B-B4 Castles 
6. P--K3 P-bB4 
7. B-Q3 kt B3 
8. Castles QPxP 
9 BxBP Kt-KR4 
10. PxP KtxB 
11. Px Kt BxP 
12. Kt-K 4 B-K2 
13. R-B sy. Q-k4 
14. Q-B2 Kt—Kt 5 
15. Q-K2 Kt—Q 4 
16. P—K Kt 3 P -QkKt3 
17. Kt- Q4 B—Kt2 
18. Kt- Kt3 Q—RS 
Pxb 
Q-Q2 
B-KB3 
QR- QB sq. 
K R-K sq. 
P—K Kt3 
QxR 
; Q Q2 
Q R- K sq. 
. Q-B: P QR3 
. Q-Q: P-Qkt4 
P-QR3 Q-B2 
Q-B3 Q- BS 
Kt (B3)—-K2 R-K5 
R QB sq. B(B3)x Kt 
Rx«Q QP-R 
K—-B aq. Bx KtP 
PK BS P—Qhk4 
P—-kt4 PRS 
RP«P RP»P 
Q—K kt 3 B-K4 
P—B4 B-QKt7 
Q—R4 RK sq. 
P—B6 B-K5 
P—-Kt5 p-k4 
Kt—Kt 3 P—B6 
KtxB P—B7 
Kt—Kt 3 P—B 8 (Q) (ch.) 
K—Kt 2 Q-Q7 (ch.) 
K—-R3 R-K7 
KtxR Qx Kt 
Q—Kt 3 B--Q5 
P-BS Q—B 8 (ch.) 
K—-R4 B-BT7 
PxP PxP 
P—B 7 (ch.) KxP 
and White resigned. 


Solution of No. 426.—1, B—R 2, P— 
R 8-Q. 2, B—Q5,Q>~B. 3, Kt-B 7 
(ch.), K-Q2. 4, KtxQ, P—Kt6. 6, Kt— 
K 3, and wins. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A Fawovs ENGINE-pRIveR.—George W. Feeney, 
of the oldest engineers in the service of the Philulelphir, 
Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroal, who has just died, 

saa, it is reported, the engineer of the locomotive that 
sirew Abraham Lincoln to Washinzton for his inaugu- 
ration, in March 1801, When President Garfield was 
shot in the railroad station in Washington, Feeney was 
<signel to run from Philadelphia the train that bore 

Garfield from Elberon, N.J., to Washington. He 
jved orders to open the valve wide, and, having a 
r track before him, he carried the train through to 
ue capital, @ clistance of 138 miles, in 135 minutes, 
‘reaming all previous records for fast railroad time in 
stoscountry. It is vid that during the awful strain of 
that ran he never turned his head nor exchanged one 
word with his fireman, 
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Bre Kixp to Yorn Pers, Boys.—Sir George S. 
Measom, J.1., who, from the start, showed not a little 
rest in the “ B.O.P..” thus spoke, as Chairman, at 
the last annual mecting of the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals : “We should at all 
times bear in mind that religion and humanity to 
animals are inseparably connected. God (I us: the 
word with all reverence) created the inferior animals, 
and when He had created them He blessed them, and 
He save man dominion over them, but to protect, not 
to abuse them, The inspired lawgiver orlerel that 
the ox was not to be inuzzicd when treading out the 
corn, that the ass should not be yoked with the ox lest 
he be gored ; we know ulso that Nineveh was spared 
for w time because there was much cattle there ! More- 
over, in the New Testament we read that God feeds the 
raven and the young lions when they cry unto Him, and 
that not even a sparrow is forgotten, Our Lord likened 
His own love for His brethren to that of the mother 
hen that gathered her brood under her winz, w tho 
xood shepherd who layeth down his life for the sheep, 
who eareth for them and who protecteth them, These 
are some of the reasons why religion and humanity are 
one und inseparable. There ia every proof that the 
animal creation {a8 capable of pleasure ax we ourselves, 
and it ia undoubtedly the will of the Creator that these 
creatures of His hand shall be happy ; therefore we may 
reat assured that apy cruelty exercised towards them 
must be displeasing to the Almighty.” 


WHAT IS IT? 


L 


What «oes he reek for so carefully 
All through the long morning hours ? 
Aa we eagerly look for the seed-leat 
After the fresh spring showers, 


nn 


What does he finger eo temlerly ? 
(Fearing to brush it away), 

As we bundle some deticate china, 
Or a beautiful ivy spray, 


nh 
What ilocs he smile at #0 gleefully ? 
Proud ite possessor to be, 
As we «mile, with a feeling of pleasnre, 
When something of beauty we sev. 
v. 
Why does he blush when we speak of it ? 
But, stay! T fear T was rash, 
When I thought of deeribing the owner 
Uf a soft, downy, budding moustache. 


M. C. 
°° 


Wuex AND How Nevsox Diep. It is, of course, an 
ch story, but the account of the death of Nelson, by 
Dr. Beatty, the aurgcon of the Fictory, which has just 
been reissued in “ Arber's Reprints,” will never lose its 
Interest. The fatal bullet which is now, by the way, 
one of her Majesty's treasures in the Armoury at 
Windsor Castle— etruck the epaulette on Nelson's left 
shoulder aml penetrated hix chest : and although he lived. 
for nearly three hours afterwanis, he knew there was 
no hope, Here Is one scene near the end : 

“ He told Captain Hariy, * he felt that in afew minutes 
he should be no more.’ adding in a low voice, * Don't 
throw me overboard, Hardy.’ 

“ The Captain answered, ‘Oh, no! Certainly not.’ 

“+ Then,’ replied his lordabip, ‘you know what to do. 
Kisa me, Hardy.’ 

“The ‘Captaln now knelt down and kiasel his check, 
when his lordship raid w Tam satiofied. Thank 
God, I have done my duty 1'” 

This last sentence Nelson continucd to repeat as long 
ax he was able to give it utterance. There was no lead 
ou board the Victory to make a coffin, and the body was 
xtripped of all but one garment and put ina cask, which 
was filled with spirits, and so brought home. 


°° 


As Excrtinc Exrentkxce.—Private advices received 
in Sunderland state that Captain Joseph Wiggina, the 
well-known explorer, left his ship and is returning home 
from Siberia by the overland route. A Sunderlaud 
engineer, who accompanied the last expedition to the 
Kara Sea, has just returned home, and relates an ex- 
citing experience which befel some of the crew, who 
became separated from the ship whilst on shore at 
Golcheka, The {ce unexpectedly broke up, 
have remained where she was would have brought 
slicaster on the ship, the Lorna Doone had to sail without. 
them. The party left behind included two cooks be 
longing to Stockton and Newcastle, a Sunderland en+ 
ginecr, and Mr, Layburn Popham, brother of one of the 
owners The party were obliged to travel homeward 
by ledges, the journey occupying over four months, 
and covering @ distance of 2,000 milex over snow and 
ice, At Archangel the party had their Christmas dinner 
with the British Consal, and then resumed their sledge 
drive to Moscow, where they took the train to St. 
Petersburg, and came from Revel to London by steamer, 
arriving in England none the worse for their remarkable 
journey. 


OUR PORTRAIT AND 
_AUTOGRAPH GALLERY.— Iv. 


Ham Fauna Our (G. 
Dayson),—1. First. and 
foremost get yourself into 
form. ‘The falling out of 
the hair in people so young 

wii as you is a sign of en- 

feeble circulation. 2. Wash the hair occasionally 
with yolk of ey and warm water. Any chemist ean 
make you a weak canthuradine lotion if yon tell him 
what it isfor. 3. Get the back number ience 

Siftings ” containing an exposure of the stuff called 

Koko. You will open your eyes. 

BULLETS. —The bullet-nould will cost the same every 
where, unless you pick up one second-hand, We 
have ‘had coloured plates of both butterflies and 
moths, and are going to have another one soon, 


“ B.O.P." Canor (E. Newbold).—1. You must be very 
careful to make the sections of canoe the correct 
shape as given, This is most important if you wish 
to keep to the general design with same ainount of 
“sheer” and draught. A’ Tugsail would be the 
most easily handled, placing the mast about four feet 
from the stem ; and ‘do not make the sail too large, as 
it ix a light boat, and some ballast would be necessary 
with a large sail, and that is not convenient on 
canoe, as it takes up room required for Inggaye, etc., 
and also makes the canoe heavier to handle when out 
of the water. 


J, W. D. (Bramley).—No, we do not give the private 
addresses of our writers, but we will forward your 
letter. 


N. J. G. (Sussex).—The certificate may be attached to 
the back of writing, or sent, detached, with it. 


Eueetrucrry (R. Bishop).—1._ You need not necessarily 
solder the telephone wires, though it is safer to do s 
if you twist them firmly together it will Le sufficient. 
2. "Lt is hardly possible to tell whether you ean mule 
the castings for the dynamo. We see nothing to 
prevent your doing 0 if your skill is snfMcient 
Of this we have no means of judging ! Steel. will 
not do for the magnet. 3. You must cut the ferro- 
type plate to the right size with a pair of seissors. 


PuoroGrarny (T. GC. W.).—There are not many good 
cameras fitted for both hand and stand work, if you 
want to focus, etc. Any band camera can be used on 
a stand without focussing. The best we know of that 
comes near your price is the “ Kodet,” made by the 
Eastman Company. Any dealer will get you one 
This is £3 3s. with landscape lens; but we most 
strongly recommend you to give £4 4s., and have a 
rapid rectilinear lens instead. 


TR. H. Winter.—l. This simply cannot be done by 
means of a battery, 50 you need not attempt it. You 
could do it by means of an accumulator. 2. We are 
afraid there is no method of preventing the pots from 
cracking. It is the result of the orystals forming 
the pores. You can't join them again satisfactorily. 

A MILITIA SUBALTERN.—The answer did not refer to the 
army, In the army,as you say, the salute is now 
given with the hand farthest from the person saluted 
whenever it is not impossible to do so, 


Exrerrictay. “The best practical 
book to get” is rather a poser. If 
you want to learn the theory of 
electricity froma a small book Buck 
master’s “Electricity, Elem 
tary and Advanced,” are the boc 

usai by the Seience and Art De} 

A splendid large book is $ 

tricity, its Theory, Soure: 

tions,” but this 
the others are only 1s. 6d. 
know practical details 

phones, dynamos, ete., Mr. S. R. Bottone’s little books 

on those subjects are excellent. You a 

from the author, Wallington, St 

ness of the plate is perfectly immaterial. 
ise ordinary sheet copper, about 2; of an inch thick 


H. K. D. Rok.--You can take stereoscopic photogn 
with an ordinary half-plite: camera, but you 
two lenses. For full particulars you must consi 
our back numbers, 853 (May 18, 1805) and 855 
(June 1, 1895). 

3. Terny.—You had far better not begin with a hand 

camera. ‘This work is far harler than that with « 

stand camera, and will probably only disgust you 
th the whole thing. If you want a stand camera 
you chn get Lancaster's “ Le Merveil- 

but his“ Instantograph” is much better. 1 

you must have hand came “ak 

hand camera will probably suit you as well as any 

No one ought to begin photography with a hand 

camera. An excellent guide for beginners is 

“Burton's Modern Photography,” price 1s. Any 

dealer will get you any of these things. 


CarTarn Z—1." The Marvellous Conquest,” as we pri 
lished it, ean only be had in the pages of the * 5.0.0. 
but another version of the stoty, under the title of 
“The Conquest of the Moon,” ix published by 
Sampson Low & Co. in. their’ half-crown series 
2 All the army drill-books can be obtained from 
Messrs. Clowes & Son, Charing Cross. 

A Wournpe Hercures.—Dumb-bell practice would 
probably do you good ; but follow your doctor's advice. 
‘The cold bath does not suit everybody. 


A. W. PAPWoRTH.—1. The boatmen would tell you to 
whom to apply, or the local angling club. It is as 
well to run no risk of fishing in preserved waters. 
‘The close season for coarse fish begins on Marcli 15. 
2. All the preparations are more or less poisonows; 
they must of necessity be so. 


P. & D.—You cannot use armorial bearings without 
paying the duty. ‘The ustul course isto apply to some 
heraldic stationer ; there are several mentioned in the 
Post-Office Directory. 

A Nonrucstnarncann Lap.—There is a small piane- 
ture somewhere. Varnish the tyre with indiaruvber 
solutic 

LoGaririM.—You can get a slide rule from Aston & 
Mander, Old Compton Street, Soho. A book of ioxnr- 
ithms can be had from any bookseller ; that pab- 
lished by Chambers is a very handy one. 


3 


JH. Wy.ir.—Sneh books are published by Crosby 
Lockwood & Co, and Spon & Co, They will be onl} 
too glad to send you their list if you write to them 
for it, or you could get them through « bookseller. 


ANGLo-SAxoN.—If you want to emigrate, go somewhere 
inder the flag. ‘The best plan is to yet the pampli- 
lets from the Emigrants’ Information Office, Broad- 

, Westminster. 

W. ©. Bexken.—The offices of the British South 
‘Africa Company are in St. Swithin's Lane: those of 
Cape Colony in Victoria Street, Westminster : but 
you have no chance of employment at present, local 
applications being more than sufficient. 

V. W. Bicktry.—Situations as dockyard apprentices 
‘ure open to public competition. Particulars will be 
sent you on application to the Civil Service Com- 
missioners. 


BooxntxDER.—The title is stamped on with brass typ 
the relief is given by strings; gold leaf is gemeral'y 


used. 

H. E. F. 8.—The best way is pass through the Royal 
School of Mines, which is now a department of the 
Royal College of Science ut South Kensington. 
There is a practical school of mines at Cambs 
Cornwall, with a mine laid om for exp 
purposes ; this might be of use to you,and, 

ell to write for particulars, 
They might probably 
Office. The: 


RUNNING 
Games. 


si HAWKEFSFORD.—The monthly partis) 
the 25th of each month. 


IGNORANCE. —See “ How to Makea Pantag 
ninth part of our “ Indoor Games" ~ 
ulpaper them out or use oxalie 

or you use Will leave a mark, . | 

. E.—Mr. Ashworth's model-yachti 

in the second volume, long since out 


Srvurrs.1. All you want is a piece 

glass, not too dark. You can see the 
tants aud azimuth compasses. 2. It 
time; you do not go out enough, - 


M. JENKrNS.—We have done the very thing, a1 
the article went out of print we issued it 
our “Indoor Games,” and with that we mm 
with it. 

J. B.-Stay where you are. 

H. BowMAN.—The netting is on the ordinary system, 
the squareness being obteined by working diagonals. 
‘Turn your netting on the slant, and you will sec low 
to manage it. 

A.—1. You can only obtain the particulars by writag 
to the selected schools. None of the guides are satis 


factory. 2. See “Stars of the Month” in cur sat 
volume. 
J. TREHARNK, —Bird-lime is linseed oil boiled to a jel. 


or macerated holly-bark. 


T. Bevay.—You must have a passport. A duty is 
charged, but the money is returned on your leaving 
the couatry with your machine. 


M. A, Jacksox.—There is no cheap work on the ==> 
ject. The numbers are out of print. 


A Reaper Arar.—The responsibility would be to 
grent for us to accept. There is no town of sm 
schools. You might get the information through the 
local bank, or some official. The minister or misses 

; might know of some one. 


al 

Conoxatios.—We do not think it is of any selling 
value. Your best plan wonld be to frame it and pec- 
sont it to the local museum, 


A. MACKENZIE Write to the Board of Trade, Ship- 
ping Department, and get the information st fimt 
hand, 

H. E. Fisit Then you have always understood wha! 
is wrou ev the article on the “ Rook and ‘he 


Crow ” on p. 699 of our last volume. 


Exncrropionts.—Look through the ndvertisemest: 
iu “The Engineer” or * Engineering.” 


Coxway.—Yon will have the particulars giveo p's 
when you pass your examination as third officer 
the merchant service. 


ZENo.~-1. Never heard of her. 2. You ean have tv 
particulars sent you post free, on applying to 
Secretary of the Royal Veterinary College, Great 
College Street, London, Now. 


ALLIENSIS,—Clean the type with turpentine, «2! 
A with soap and water, 


" SATURDAY, APRIL 28, 1896. 
THE DRERE OF LONEMOATIL GRANGE. 
A SCHOOL STORY. 


By Tue Rev. A. N. MaLan, M4, F.G.3., Author of the “ Wallaby Man,” etc., etc. 
(With [lustrations ba W. Taowaa Ssrti.) 


ce One Pe: 
[ALL RIGHTS RESHVE 


“* Some one has been playing a joke.” 
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CHAPTER VI.—FROM LONDON TO 
TITHERINGHAM. 


1cHT of heart and keen of appetite, 
Helstone resolved, as he left the 
house, to breakfast for once with regal 
luxury. He would celebrate this rise of the 
mercury in the barometer of his fortunes 
in & worthy manner: reckless extrava- 
gance he deemed it, but nevertheless the 
occasion demanded recognition. 

So he wended his steps to the majestic 
facade of the First Avenue Hotel, which 
loomed on the horizon of his line of march, 
and entered the coffee-room. Seating 
himself at s table, he studied the bill of 
fare, while an obsequious waiter stood 
ready to execute his orders. It was a very 
different occasion, and amid very different 
surroundings from those of his introduc- 
tion to the reader, when he ordered stewed 
eels in 8 second-rate eating-house! A 
kippered herring, followed by a grilled 
bone, with coffee, rolls, toast, and marma- 
lade ad libitum, formed his repast, and 
right royally did he appreciate it! 

After the meal was over he withdrew to 
the reading-room, to enjoy the further 
Inxury of the morning papers in an arm- 
chair. He also wished to make a careful 
review of his circumstances in undisturbed 
meditation. 

He would have to leave London the 
next day, and must accordingly give up 
all farther attempts to solve the mystery 
of the Spanish Jew and his companion. 
What had he discovered so far? Nothing 
at all; and had got into serious trouble 
for his pains: entrapped, cruelly handled, 
and robbed by scoundrels who had escaped, 
and would probably never receive the 
reward of their evil doings. 

He thought over all the incidents of the 
outrage, and finally concluded that it was 
a plot designed and matured by the man 
he had followed. The roundabout route 
seemed unaccountable, except as a blind 
—a ruse on the part of the pursued to 
test the intentions of the pursuer. Hel- 
stone believed that the man had divined 
his intentions, and arranged the plot, 
employing the ruffians to be on the watch, 
and giving them a signal as he passed. 
Possibly the robbery was merely an out- 
come of the transaction, the prompting ot 
their vicious inclinations, and a desire to 
reap the fullest advantage they could from 
his capture. 

On arriving at this conclusion he deter- 
mined to revisit the locality and com- 
municate with the nearest policeman. 
So he set forth to carry out this project. 

He had no difficulty in finding the 
street, and identified the alley from which 
the men probably issued when they 
pounced upon him. There was a police- 
man not far from the spot, to whom Hel- 
stone described full particulars of the 
adventure. The policeman asked him it 
he cculd give the number of his watch 
and the maker's name. Helstone had 
never examined into such points, and 
could only give a general description ot 
his watch and chain. The policeman did 
not deem his information satisfactory, or 
likely to lead to the identification of the 
aggressors. 

Helstone laid particular stress on the 
man whom he had followed. The police- 
man scoffed at the notion, and said that 
wumateurs ought not to meddle with de- 
tective work ; they always muddled mat- 
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ters, and only made it harder fur profes- 
sionals to work. Helstone said he did it 
for his private satisfaction, but admitted 
that his success had not proved go brilliant 
as to encourage him in attempting such a 
business again. 

He spent most of the day in replenishing 
his wardrobe, settling matters with his 
landlady, and packing his possessions. 
About tea-time he put in an appearance at 
No. 118 Long street, to bid farewell to 
the Unwins. 

Mrs. Unwin was able to see him, and 
was much interested to hear that he was 
going to Titheringham. 

“You must be sure and make friends 
with my little nephew, Colin Elcombe. 
He will be very pleased to hear that you 
know his Aunt Floss.” 

“T am delighted to think that I shall go 
armed with such credentials for the friend- 
ship of one of my pupils,” said Helstone ; 
“such an introduction is as pleasant as it 
was unexpected.” 

“ Thope you will like him, Mr. Helstone. 
Of course, I think him perfect—he is such 
@ bright, merry little fellow, and seems 
very happy at school. If you write tomy 
husband you must be sure to tell us about 
Colin.” 

“Certainly I hope to write to Mr. Unwin, 
and you may rely upon my attending to 
your wishes.” 

They talked the matter over for a while, 
until the artist turned the conversation to 
the subject which engrossed his daily at- 
tention, and sometimes intruded itself 
upon his nightly dreams. He set the 
canvas in the best light, and invited Hel- 
stone’s criticism. Considerable progress 
had been made in the portrait since the 
first sitting, and the work displayed the 
master hand so emphatically that its 
claim to admiration adinitted of no dis- 
pute. Helstone was loud in his praises, 
and the artist was accordingly well 
pleased. 

“T cannot make out that ugly fellow,” 
said Mr. Unwin; “he is continually pop- 
ping in and out, and always seems in a 
tremendous hurry. The hidalgo calls him 
Alvaire, or some such name, and evidently 
depends upon him. They jabber Spanish 
together, and Thersites:'has to do the in- 
terpreter between the hidalgo and myself, 
for the old gentleman cannot speak a word 
of English. The Frenchman seems to act 
as his commissioner; though what his 
business is I cannot imagine. The old 
gentleman stays in his room all day, and 
smokes and reads a great deal.” 

Helstone would have been sore tempted 
to relate his adventure of the previous 
evening, if he had not resolved upon 
silence for fear of increasing Mrs. Unwin’s 
nervous apprehensions. He had learnt 
the Frenchman’s name, and that was all; 
he had no chance of continuing his inves- 
tigations further. 

Helstone took leave of his friends with 
many expressions of regret and good 
wishes on both sides. And on the follow- 
ing day he travelled down by a midday 
train, arriving at Titheringham cbout five 
o'clock. He was cordially received by 
Dr. and Mrs. Gilbert, and made to feel he 
was among friends. 

He soon accommodated himself to his 
new duties, settling down comfortably 
into the routine of work and play. There 
were two other assistant masters, John 
Clifford and George Hudson, and about 


thirty boys preparing for the public 
schools. e quickly found that he had 
genuine sympathy with boys, and the 
boys, no less, learnt that they could find 
in him a friend to take interest in all the 
bearings of their school life. Helstone 
was always ready to join in their games. 
At prisoner's base he was not so swift of 
foot as to be proof against being caught, 
and many a small boy rose several ins 

in his own estimation by the proud reflec- 
tion that he had caught Mr. Helstone as 
he galloped across the ground to release a 
prisoner. 

One institution of the Easter term was 
a series of football matches, six a-side, 
known as “ Sixes.” Each team had to 
play all the other teams, and the team 
which scored most goals was rewarded by 
a “Toby” mug for each player. Dr. 
Gilbert asked Cornish Helstone to organise 
these matches, and his arrangements gave 
universal satisfaction. 

At the end of his first day's duty, which 
involved being responsible for order in 
the dormitoriee, he had an opportunity 
for breaking the ice with young Colin 
Elcombe. 

Helstone was playing a game of chess 
with Mr. Clifford between ten and eleven 
o’clock at night, when the silence of ab- 
sorbed attention was disturbed by sounds 
overhead, which hinted that something 
was wrong. 

“You had better go and see what is 
up, Helstone,” said John Clifford. 

“ All right—it’s your move.” 

Helstone stole softly upstairs and lis- 
tened outside the open door of one of the 


dormitories. He beard the following 
dialogue being conducted in agonised 
whispers. 

“Max!” ... “Yes,Colin.” .. . “ Are 
you awake?” ... “Yes—are you?” 
...“Yes—my blanket’s going!" .. . 
“Is it?” ...“Yes—oh, it’s gone!” 
«+. “What is it?” ...“My sheet’s 


going—it’s gone! Oh, I’ve nothing left. 
but my mummy-case!"". . . “ Oh, how 
awful! What is it?” ... “I dont 
know—I'm ehivering—I believe I shall 
die!" ..°. “Oh, don’t!” . .. “Oh, oh, 
oh!” 

Mr. Helstone waited no longer, but, 
taking a lighted lamp from a bracket, he 
entered the room. 

“What's the matter? Why are you 
talking?” 

He saw the frightened face of one boy 
peering from under the sheets; he saw 
the shivering form of another boy stripped 
of his bed coverings, which lay in a heap 
on the floor. 

“What is the meaning of this?" he 
asked. 

- “Please, sir, I don’t know,’ said the 
shiverer. ‘I couldn't help it—oh, oh!” 

“Never mind, Colin, don’t cry; some 
one has been playing a joke—I must find 
out who it is.” 

Mr. Helstone proceeded to gather up 
the sheet, which he spread over the victim. 
Then he laid hold of the blankets, but 
hesitated in lifting them; for sundry 
movements under the woollen heap, ac- 
companied by smothered muiterings, in- 
dicated the presence of some living agent 
in concealment. The master, therefore, 
proceeded with caution, and in a few 
moments there appeared the grim visage 
and great round eyes of Mrs. Gilbert's 
pug dog. 


“Viahnu! you rascal!” exclaimed Mr. 
Helstone; “so you're the culprit! Get 
out of it!” 

Vishnu came forth from the ruin, 

looking more or less ashamed of himself, 
and was promptly scurried out of the 
room. 
. “There, Colin,” said the master, quickly 
Ye-arranging the blankets; “it wasn’t 
anything very serious after all. Go to 
sleep; good-night.”” 

“Thank you, sir, good-night. I didn't 
know what it was, sir. I couldn't help 
it.” 

“ All right, my boy, there’s no harm 
done. We'll have a talk to-morrow ; now 
you must go to sleep.” 

They had a talk together, the master 
and boy, after breakfast next day. Mr. 
Helstone told Colin how he had lately 
seen his uncle and aunt, and that they 
had been friends ever since his own school- 
days. The boy was greatly interested. 

“T had a letter from mother this morn- 


YDOLL GWYN; 


Of JOLLIVET must havo gone over the 
cliff in another instant headlong 
down to destruction, for only one thing 
could have saved him, and in all prob- 
ability the sudden jerk of his snatching 
at his comrade would have taken him too. 
But as it happened Samuel Hardock — 
* the Captain " as he was generally called 
in Ydoll Cove—saw the mistake he had 
made, and did that one special thing. 

Turning suddenly, he stepped quickly 
back, tightening the line again, drawing 
Gwyn closo up to the sharp edge of the 
cliff once more; and as in his agony Joe 
clutched at the moving cord, and clung 
to it with all his might, he too was drawn 
back from the edge. 

* That was near,” muttered Hardock. 
“ What's best to be done?" 

Fortunately the man could be cool and 
matter of fact in the faco of real danger, 
though, as he had shown, he was a super- 
stitious coward when it was something 
purely imaginary ; and ho did at once the 
very best thing under the circumstances. 

“Put heart into ’em by making ‘em 
wild,” he muttered, and he burst into a 
hearty fit of laughter. 

“Yah!” he cried. ‘ Nice pair o’ soft- 
roed ’uns you two ure! Why you arn't 
got no more muscle than a pair o’ jelly- 
fishes. There, get your breath, Master 
Joe, and have another try; and you see if 
you can't make another out of it, Colonel. 
You’re all right if you’ve made that knot 
good. I could hold you for a week 
standing up, and when I get tired I can 
lie down. Now—hard, hard! I thought 
you meant to dive off the cliff, you Master 
Joe.” 

The latter had risen to his knees with 
his wet hair clinging to his brow ; and for 
= moment he felt disposed to rage out 
something furiously ac the grinning 
speaker. 
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ing, sir. She said that Aunt Floss had 
been ill. I hope she is better now.” 

“ She has been better lately, but I fear 
she is not very strong. Have you ever 
seen any of your uncle’s paintings ?” 

“Yes, sir, he painted a picture of 
mother, which is in the drawing-room at 
home. It is exactly like her.” 

“ Where is your home, Colin ? ” 

“At Henningdon, sir; were you ever 
there ?”” 

“No; but I’ve heard of it. Isn’t there a 
lunatic asylum there? Excuse the ques- 
tion.” 

“Yes, sir. Father took me to see it 
one day last holidays. Some of them 
were frightfully , but others looked 
quite tame, and they did beg the doctor 
who took us round to let them out. I 
was awfully sorry for some of them.” 

“Tell me more about them—it’s very 
interesting.” 

“There was one man, who was sweep- 
ing out a room, and the doctor said, 


OR, 


By Gro. ManvILte Fenn, 


Author of “ The Sileer Calton,” ete, ete. 


CHAPTER VII.—SAM HARDOCK LAUGHS. 


But he refrained, and turned to get a 
fresh grip of Gwyn, who seemed to have 
recovered somewhat too. 

“He's a beast!” cried Joe angrily, for 
the anger was working in the right 
direction. 

Hardock began again — 

“ Rope cut, Master Gwyn ?” he cried. 
“S'pose it does, though. Well, when 
you two are ready, just say. I've got him 
tight enough. But, hark ye here: can you 
tell what I say?” 

“ Yes,” cried Joe in a choking voice. 

“That's right. Well, first thing you do, 
my lad, you try and ease the rope over 
the edge. It checks you like, don’t you 
see? Stretch your arms well over, Colonel, 
and get your fingers in a crack and find 
a place for your toes, while young Joe 
Jollivet eases the knot over. Take it 


coolly. There's nothing to mind. I've 
got yer, yer know. Ready?” 
“Yes. Now, Ydoll, old chap,” 


whispered Joe, “can you do what he says 
and find foothold?" 

‘There was a peculiar staring look in the 
boy's eyes, but he began to search about 
with his toes; and almost at once found 
a crack that he had passed over before, 
forced in the end of one boot, and, reach- 
ing over, he gripped the rope with both 
hands. 

“Get tight hold of my collar,” he 
whispered rather faintly. ‘“ Can you do it 
knecling 2?” 

“ No power,” said Joe huskily—‘ I must 
stand.”” 

He rose to his feet, gripping the collar 
as he was told, gazing there into Gwyn’s 
eyes, for he dared not look down beyond 
him into the dizzy depth. 

“Now,” said Gwyn, “when you're 
ready, I'll try and raise myself a bit, and 
you throw yourself back.” 

“ Wait a moment,” panted Joe. Then 
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‘Good-morning, John ; how are you to- 
day?’ ‘Very bad, doctor; there was an 
earthquake last night, and the devil got 
hold of my toes—I can’t shake him off.’ 
The doctor told us afterwards that the 
man only had chilblains. Wasn't it a 
fanny idea, sir?” 

“ Yes, indeed—go on.” 

“There was another man called Variel, 
who had mardered some one who he said 
cheated him out of ten thousand pounds ; 
and they couldn’t prove it, so they thought 
he was mad and put him in the asylum. 
And there was a queer old woman who 
thought she was the doctor's mother-in- 
law; and didn't she rag him!" 

The school bell interrupted their con- 
versation for the time, but it was renewed 
on other occasions: and when Helstone 
wrote an account of his first impressions 
to Charles Unwin, Colin Eleombe’s name 
figured in it to the entire satisfaction of 
bis Aunt Floss. 

(To be eominued.) 


THE SEA. 


he shouted, “Now I am —aall to- 
gether.” 

“Right! Hauley hoi!" came back, and 
with one effort Gwyn curved his body, 
forcing his breast clear of the edge, joined 
his strength to that of his comrade in the 
effort to rise, and the next moment Joe 
was on his back with Gwyn being dragged 
over him. 

‘Then came an interval of inaction, for 
the three actors in the perilous scene lay 

rone upon the rough surface of the cliff, 
Frardock having thrown himself upon his 
face. 

“Oh, Gwyn, old chap!—oh, Gwyn,” 
groaned Joe. 

“Hah! Yes; it was near,” sighed the 
rescued boy, as he slowly rose to a sitting 
posture, and began to unfasten the rope. 
“IT thought I was gone.” 

“Tt was horrid — horrid — horrid!” 
groaned Joe. ‘And I couldn't do any- 
thing.” 

He rose slowly, wiping his brow, which 
was dripping with perspiration, and the 
two boys sat there in the sunshine gazing 
at one another for a few minutes as if 
quite unconscious of the presence of 
Hardock at the end of the rope, where he 
lay spreadeagled among the heath. 

Then Gwyn slowly held out his hand, 
which was gripped excitedly by Joe, who 
seized it with a loud sob. 

“Thankye, Jolly-wet," said Gwyn 
quietly. “I felt so queer seeing you 
try so hard.” 

“You felt—about me? Ah, you don’t 
know what I felt about you. Ugh! I 
could kick you! Frightening me twice 
over like that! I don’t know which was 
worst—when you went down or when you 
came up.” 

“Going down was worst,” said Gwyn 
quietly. “But have a kick if you like; 
I don't feel as if I could hit back.” 
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“Then I'll wait till you can,” said Joe, 
with o faint smile. “Oh dear, how my 
heart does keep on beating!" 

He turned with hand pressing his side 
and looked toward Hardock, for the man 
had moved, and: he too sat up and began 
searching in his pockets. And then, to 
the great disgust of the two boys, they 
saw him slowly bring out a short pipe 
and a brass tobacco-box, and then deliber- 
ately fill the former, take out his matches, 
strike a light, and begin to smoke. 

“Took at that,” cried Joe viciously. 

“Yes; I’m looking,” suid Gwyn slowly, 
and speaking as if he were utterly ex- 
hausted. “I feel as if I wish I was 
strong enough to go and knock hin 
over.” 

“For laughing at us when we were in 
sucha horrible fix? Yes; s0doI. He's 
an old beast; and when you feel better 
we'll go and tell him so.” 

“Let's go now,” said Gwyn, rising 
stiffly. “TI say, I feel wet and cold, and 
sore all over.” 

Joe rose with more alacrity and 
clenched his fists, his teeth showing a 
little between his tightened lips. 

“ Why, Jolly,” said Gwyn gravely, “ you 
look as if you'd knocked the skin off your 
temper.” 

“That's just how I do feel,” cried the 
boy—“ regularly raw. I want to have a 
row with old Sammy Hardock. It’s all 
his fault, our getting into such trouble ; 
and first he stands there laughing at us 
when we were nearly gone, and now he 
sits there as if it hadn’t mattered a bit, 
and begins to smoke. I never hated 
anyone that I know of, but I do hate him 
now. He’s a beast.” 

“Well, you said that before,” said 
Gwyn slowly ; and he shivered. “I say, 
Jolly, isn’t it ram that when you’re wet, 
if you stand in the sun, you feel cold ?” 

“Then let’s go and give it to old 
Hardock; that’ll warm you up. I feel 
red hot now.” 

Gwyn began to rub his chest softly, 
where the rope had cut into him, and the 
boys walked together to where Hardock 
sat with his back to them, smoking. 

The man did not hear them coming 
till they were close to him, when he 
started round suddenly, and faced them, 
letting the pipe drop from between his 
lips. 

"The resentment bubbling up in both of 
the boys died out on the instant, as they 
saw the drawn, ghastly face before 
them. 

“Ah, my lads! Ah, my dear lads!” 
groaned the man; “that’s about the 
nighest thing I ever see; but thank good- 
ness you're all safo and sound. Would 
you two mind shaking hands?” 

The boys stared at him, then at each 
other and back. 

“Why, Sam!” said Gwyn huskily. 

“Yes; it’s me, my lad,” he replied, 
with a groan, “ what there is left on me. 
T’ve been trying a pipe, but it arn't done 
me no good, not o bit. I seem to see 
young Jollivet there going head first over 
tho cliff; and the mortal shiver it did 
send through me was something as I 
never felt afore.” 

“Why, you laughed at us!” said Joe, 
with his resentment flashing up again. 

“Laughed at yer? Course I did. 
What was I to do? If I'd ha’ told yer 
both you was in danger, wouldn’t it ha’ 
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frightened you so as you'd ha’ been too 
froze up to help yourselves?" 

“No; I don’t think so," cried Joe. 

“Don’t yer? Well, I'm sure on it. TI 
couldn't do anything but hold on to the 
rope, and no one could ha’ saved you but 
yourselves.” 

“But you shouldn't have laughed,” 
said Gwyn gravely. 

“What was I to do then, Colonel? It 
was the only thing likely to spur you up. 
I thought it would make you both wild 
like, and think you warn't in such a queer 
street, and it did.” 

The boys exchanged glances. 

“ Yes," continued Hardock, as he 
shook hands solemnly with both, “ there 
was nobody to help you, my lads, but 
yourselves, and I made you do that ; but 
talk about giving a man a turn—oh, dear ! 
oh, dear! And now my pipe’s gone right 
out.” 

“ Light it again, then, Sam,” said Gwyn 
quietly, as he started stiffly to pick up the 
fallen pipe, and hand it to its owner. 

“Thank ve, my lad, thank ye; but I 
don’t feel in the humour for no pipes to- 
day; I'm as if I've had a very gashly 
turn.” 

“But you might have tied the rope 
round me better, Sam,” said Gwyn. 

“ Ay, I might, my lad, but somehow I 
didn’t. Are you hurt much ?” 

“Only sore, with the rope cutting me.” 

“Nay, but I mean when you fell down 
the shaft. Did you hit yourself again’ 
the sides ?” 

“No. It was very horrible, though. 
One moment I was turning slowly round 
and round and the next I was losing 
all the light ; the rope slipped from round 
me and I was going down, down into the 
darkness. It was as if it lasted ever so 
long. Then there was a splash, the water 
was roaring in my ears, and I felt as if I 
were being dragged down, lower and 
lower, till all at once my head shot up 
again. I never once felt as if I was 
coming up.”” 

“How queer!” exclaimed Joe, who 
stood listening with his face all wrinkled 
over. ‘Didn't you feel, when you'd got 
as low as you went, that you were going 
up again?” 

“No, not in the least. It was all con- 
fused like and strange, and I hardly knew 
anything till I was at the surface; and 
then I began to strike out, and swam 
along the sides of the slimy stones, trying 
to get a grip of them, but my hands kept 
on slipping off.”’ 

“ But you didn’t halloa!” said Joe. 

“No,” continued Gwyn, still speaking 
in the same grave subdued way, as if still 
suffering from the shock of all he. had 
gone through. “I didn't shout: I felt 
stunned like, as if I'd been hit on the 
head.” 

“You must have been,” cried Joe. 
“Yon hit yourself against the side.” 

“No, if I had it would have killed me. 
I can’t explain it. Perhaps it was strik- 
ing.on the water.” 

“ Nonsense; water’s too soft to hurt 
you. But go on; what did you do 
then?” 

“TI hardly know, only that I kept on 
striking out, thinking how horribly dark it 
must be and wondering whether there were 
any live things to come at me; and thenI 
hit my knee against the stones at the 
bottom.” 


“ But you said it was deep."’ 

“So it was in the shaft, but 2 must 
have swum into — passage where it was 
quite shallow ; and almost directly after 
I'd hit my knee my hands touched the 
stones and I crawled out into the dark, 
and went on and on, feeling afraid to go 
back because of the water.” 

“But why didn’t you shout to us?” 
cried Joe excitedly. 

“TI don’t know. I suppose I couldn't. 
It was like being in a dream, and I felt 
obliged to go crawling on. Then all of a 
sudden I began to feel better, for I could 
see a faint light, and this made me try to 
stand up, but I couldn't without hitting 
my head. But I could walk stooping 
like, and I went on toward the pale 
light, which was almost like a star. 
Directly after, I was there looking out of 
a square place like a window, trying to find 
@ way up or a way down, but the rocks 
stood out overhead, and they were quite 
straight down below me, so I could do 
nothing but shout, and I began to think 
no one would come. Every now and 
then I could hear voices, but when I called 
my voice seemed to float out to sea 
There, you know the rest. But that’s an 
adit, isn’t it, Sam Hardock ?” 

“ Ay, my lad, and lucky for you it was 
there. You see, the water must run off 
by it out to sea when the top rises so 
high. But I never knew there was an 
opening ‘from seaward into the mine. 
Being right up there, nobody could see it. 
Why it must be ‘underd and fifty feet 
above the shore.” ; 

“It looked more,” said Gwyn, with a 
shudder. 

“There, I say, hadn't you better get 
home and change your things, my lad? 
You're pretty wet still. If you take my 
advice, you'll go off as fast as you can.” 

“Yes,” said Joe, “you'd better. But 
we haven’t done much to examine the 
mine.” 

“Eh?” cried Hardock, “I think we 
have. Found out that there’s an adit for 
getting rid of the water and the spoil. 
Not bad for one day’s work.” 


CHAPTER VII.—THE MINE FEVER. 


“You'Lt have to tell them at home, 
Ydoll,” said Joe as they reached the 
rough stone wall which enclosed the 
Colonel's estate. “What shall you 
say 2” 

“Oh, just what happened,” replied 
Gwyn; “but the job is hard to begin. 
It’s making the start.” 

“Pst! Look out!’ whispered Joa 
“ Here is your father.” : 

“Good morning, Hardock.” said the 
Colonel, coming upon the group suddenly. 
“T hope you haven't been filling my boy's 
head with more stuff about mining. Why, 
halloa, Gwyn; how did you get in that 
state? Where’s your cap?” 

“Down the mine shaft, futher,” replied 
the lad; and he found no difficulty about 
beginning. In a few minutes the Colonel 
knew all. 

“Most reckless—inost imprudent,” he 
cried. ‘(You ought to have known better. 
sir, than to lead these boys into such a 
terrible position; and how dare you. sir— 
how dare you begin examining my pro 
perty, without my permission!" 

“Well you see, Colonel,” began Har- 


dock, “ I thought—be doing you good, like, 
and as a neighbour——” 

“A neighbour, indeed! Most cool 
insolence! Be off, sir! How dare you! 
Never you show yourself upon my land 
again. There, you Gwyn, come home at 
once and change your clothes; and as for 
you, Jollivet, you give my compliments to 
your father and tell him I say he ought to 
give you 4 good thrashing, and if he feels 
two ill to do it, let him send you down 
to me, and I will. Now, Gwyn: right 
face. March!” 

The Colonel led off his son, and Hardock 
and Joe stood looking at each other. 

“Made him a bit waxy,” said the 
miner ; “ but he'll come round to my way 
of thinking yet; and it strikes me that he'll 
be ordering me on to his land again, when 
heknowsall. I say, young Jollivet, mean 
to go down to him to be thrashed with 
the young Colonel ?” 

“ Oh, he wouldn’t thrash me,” said Joe 

uietly. ‘“ I know the Colonel better than 
that. I feel all stretched and aching like. 
I wish he hadn’t taken Gwyn home, 
though.” 

“ T don’t feel quite square myself, lad,” 
said. the mining captain; “but you see 
if the Colonel don’t go looking at the 
mine.” 

Hardock’s prophecy was soon fulfilled, 
for that evening the Colonel was rowing 
in his boat with his son, who had a 
synackerel line trailing astern, and when 
they came opposite to the great buttress 
the Colonel lay on his oars, and let his 
boat rise and fall on the clear swell. 

* Now, then; whereabouts is the mouth 
of the adit?” 

“I can’t quite make it out from down 
here, father,” replied Gwyn.‘ Yes I can; 
there it is, only it doesn’t look like an 
opening, only a dark shadowy part of the 
clitf. No one could tell it was a passage 
in, without being up there.” 

“Quite right; they could not,” said the 
Colonel thoughtfully. “And you were 
drawn up from there, and right over the 
top of the cliff?” 

** Yes, father.”” 

“Horribly dangerous, boy—hideous. 
There, your mother knows something 
about it, but she must never be shown 
how frightful a risk you ran. Coine, let's 
yet back.” 

Crwyn only caught one fish that evening, 
and his father was very thoughtful and 
quiet when they returned. F 

‘+ Here, Gwyn,” he said next ‘morning, 
“* come along with me; I want to have a 
look at the old pit-shaft, and the bit of 
cliff over which you were drawn.” 

“Yes, father,” said Gwyn, and he led 
the way over their own ground; but before 
they reached the dwarf mine wall, he was 
conscious of the fact that they were 
observed; for at the turn of the lane 
Hardock's oilskin cap could be scen as if 
the man were watching there, and the 
next moment Joe Jollivet’s straw hat was 
visible by his side. 

Gwyn felt disposed to point out that 
they were notalone ; but the next moment 
his father began talking about the slow 
progress made by the belt of pines he had 
planted between there and the house, so 
aas to take off something of the barrenness 
of the place. 

“ Want ofshelter, Gwyn,” he said; “ the 
great winds from the west catch them too 
anuch. I'm afraid they will always be 
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stunted. Still, they would hide the mine 
buildings.” 

“The mine buildings, father ?’’ said the 
boy, looking at his father inquiringly. 

“Yes ; I mean if I were to be tempted 
into doing anything of the kind—opening 
the mine again. Seems a pity, if it does 
contain wealth, to let it lie there useless, 
Money’s money, my boy.” 

“ But you don’t want money, father, do 
you ?”’ said Gwyn. 

The Colonel stopped short and faced 
round to gaze in his son's face betore 
bursting into a merry fit of laughter. 

“Have I said something very stupid, 
father ?” 

“No, not stupid—only shown me how 
inexperienced you are in the matters of 
everyday life, Gwyn. My dear boy, I 
never knew an officer on half-pay who 
did not want money.” 

“ But I thought you had enough.” 

“Enough, boy? Some one among our 
clever writers once said that enough was 
always a ‘ little more than a man 


“But you will not begin mining, 
father?” 

“I don’t know, my boy. Let’s havo a 
look at the place. Here have we been 
these ten years, and I know no more about 
this hole than I did when I came. I 
know it is an old mine-shaft half full of 
water, just like a dozen more about the 
district, and I should have gone on know- 
ing no more about it if that man had not 
begun talking, and shown me by the great 
interest he takes in the place that he 
thinks it must be rich. Be rather a nice 
thing to grow rich, my boy, and have 
plenty to start you well in the world.” 

“ But I don’t want starting well in the 
world, father ; it’s nice enough as it is.” 

“ What, you idle young dog! Do you 
expect to pass all your life fishing, bath- 
ing, and birds’-nesting, here ?"” 

“No, father, but. 22 

“*No, father, but’-- Humph; here's 
the place, then. Dear me, how very unsafe 
that stone wall is. A strong man could 
push it down the shaft in half an hour.” 

As he spoke, the Colonel strode up to 
the piled-up stones and looked over into 
the fern-fri pit. 

“Ugh! horrible! 
stones down, boy.” 

Gwyn took a piece of the loose granite, 
raised it over his head with both hands, 
and threw it from him with force enough 
to make it strike the opposite side of the 
shaft, from which it rebounded, and then 
went on down, down into the darkness 
for some moments before there was a 
dull splash, which came echoing out of 
the mouth, followed by a strange swishing 
as the water rose and fell against the sides. 

“Horrible, indeed!’’ muttered the 
Colonel. Then aloud: “ And you let them 
lower you down by a rope, it came undone, 
and you fell headiong into that water down 
below, rose, swam to the side, and then 
crept along a horizontal passage to where 
it opened out on the sea cliff yonder ?” 

“Yes, father,” said the boy, recalling 
his sensations as his father spoke. 

“Bless my heart!’ exclaimed the 
Colonel. “ Well, Gwyn, you’re a queer 
sort of boy. Not very clever, and you 
give me a good deal of anxiety as to how 
you are going to turn out. But one 
thing is very evident—with all your 
faults, you are not a coward.” 


Pitch one of those 
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“Oh yes, I am, father,” said Gwyn, 
shaking his head. “ You don’t know 
what a fright I was in.” 

“ Fright ! Enough to frighten anybody. 
I've faced fire times enough, my boy, and 
had to gallop helter-skelter with a hand- 
ful of brave fellows against a thousand or 
more enemies who were thirsting for 
our blood! But I dared not have gone 
down that pit hanging at the end of a 
rope. No, Gwyn, my boy, you are no 
coward. There, show me now where you 
were drawn up.” 

Gwyn led the way to the foot of the 
granite ridge, fully expecting to hear his 
father say that he could not climb up 
there; but, to his surprise, the Colonel 
mounted actively enough, and walked 
along the rugged top to where it ended 
in the great buttress, and there he stood 
at the very edge gazing down. 

“ Where were you, Gwyn?” he said at 
last; and the boy pointed out the pro- 
jection beneath which the adit opened out. 

“To be sure. Yes, I eouldn’t quite 
make it out,” said the Colonel: coolly, as 
he turned away ; but Gwyn noticed that 
he took out his handkerchief to pass it 
over his forehead, and then wiped the in- 
sides of his hands as if they were damp. 

“ Let’s go back by the road,” said the 
Colonel, after shading his eyes and taking 
a look round; “but I want to pass the 
mouth of the mine.” 

Upon reaching the latter, the Colonel 
drew a hammer from his pocket, and after 
routing out a few grey pieces of stone 
from where they lay beneath the furze- 
bushes, he cracked and chipped several, 
till one which looked red in the new 
cleavage, and was studded with little 
blackish-purple glistening grains, took his 
fancy. 

“ Carry this home for me, Gwyn,” he 
said. ‘I wonder whether that piece ever 
came out of the mino? ” 

“TI think all that large sloping bank 
covered with bushes and brambles camo 
out of the mine some time, father,” said 
the boy. ‘It scems to have been all 
raised up round about the mouth there.” 

“Eh? You think so?” 

“Yes, father; and as the pieces thrown 
out grew higher, they seem to have 
built up the mouth of the mine with big 
blocks to keep the stones from rolling in. 
I noticed that when I was being let down. 
The ferns have taken root in the joints. 
Lower down fifteen or twenty feet, the 
hole seems to have been cut through the 
solid rock.” 

“Humph! you kept your eyes open, 
then?” 

Crossing the wall where the lane ran 
along by the side of the Colonel’s pro- 
perty, they turned homeward, and in a 
few minutes Gwyn caught sight of Joe 
Jollivet’s hat gliding in and out among 
the furze-bushes, as he made his way in 
the direction of his own house, apparently 
not intending to bo seen. But a few 
hundred yards farther along the lane 
there was some one who evidently did 
intend to be seen, in the shape of Sam 
Hardock, who rose from where he was 
sitting on a grey lichened block, and 
touched his hat. 

“That's a nice specimen you've got 
there, Master Pendarve,” he said, eyemg 
the block the boy earried. 

“It’s a very heavy one, Sam,” replied 
Gwyn; and his father strode on, but 
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stopped short and turned back frowning, 
unable in spite of his annoyance to re- 
strain his curiosity. 

“Here, you Hardock,” he cried, tapping 


the block his son carried with his 
cane. ‘“ What is it? What stone do you 
call that?” 


“ Quartz, sir," said the man, examining 
the piece, “ and @ very fine specimen.” 

““Eh? Good for breaking up to repair 
the roads with, eh ?"” 
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“No, sir; bad for that; soon go to 
powder. But it would be fine to crush 
and smelt."’ 

“Eh? What for?” 

“ What for, sir?” said the man with a 
laugh ; “ why, that bit o’ stone’s half tin. 
I dunno where you got it, o’ course ; but if 
it came from the spoil bank of that old 
mine, it just proves what I thought.” 

“Tin? Are you sure?” 

“Sure, sir? Yes,” said the man, 


laughing. “TI ought to know tin when I 
see it. If it's come out of the old Ydoll 
mine, you've only got to set men at work 
to go down and Piece it out, sir, and ins 
very short time you'll be a rich man.” 

“Come-along, Gwyn," said the Oolonel 
hastily ; “it's time we got back.—Bother 
the fellow!’ he muttered, “ he has given 
me the mining fever, and badly too, I 
fear.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE CRUISE OF THE GOOD SHIP “BOREAS.” 
A STORY OF THE BRINE AND THE BREEZE. 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., C.M., R.N.y 


Author of “ In the Land of the Lion and the Ostrich," “ The Cruise of the ‘Snow Bird,” “Our Home in the Silver West,” etc, 


“A weary time! A weary time! 
How glazed cach weary eye!” 


O™ sack of biscuits, one cask of water, 
one fishing-rod, one gun! These 
were all! 

And there was not a spring of water on 
the whole island; nor hardly a tree for 
shade or shelter. 

It was a very small isle indeed, hardly 
two and a-half miles in circumference, 
and, except along the shore and in a kind of 
circular glade in the ¢entre, was probably 
the remains of a lagoon. It was densely 
covered with scrub—an entanglement of 
dwarf trees about ten to fourteen feet in 
height. 

Prettily festooned with hanging and 
creeping flowers were these trees. Prettily 
festooned, too, with beautiful snakes. 
Beautiful but deadly, for one poor fel- 
low who was bitten died in a few hours 
in great agony. 

They dug his grave with shells in the 
sand, as they had dug that of poor Rib- 
-bons, and buried him as the sun was 
dipping down to the western horizon, 
glinting red through a purple haze. 

There was enough food, but alas! the 
water would soon be spent. The cask 
was but a small one. So everyone except 
Sybil and Mrs. Bobstay was put on 
allowance. It is but right to say, how- 
ever, that from the first the ladies refused 
their double allowance and bravely shared 
it with the men and animals. 

For days—for two long weeks—the sky 
remained hard and blue. Blue as steel, 
hot as flames, and cloudless. 

Nor did e'er a breath of wind blow all 
this time, to fan tne cheeks of those 
unhappy castaways. 

Mercy on us all, reader ! but their suffer- 
ings were terrible when the water was 
done entirely. 

You would have pitied the poor animals 
even, had you seen them, with bloodshot 
eyes and dark and lolling tongues, going 
towards the sea and lapping a little, then 
staggering back and almost falling against 
the black rock that afforded some shade 
from the fierce, hot sun. 

There was a high bluff rock to the right 
of the little bay, where these poor people 
had taken up their quarters. 

Thither Stefano often repaired to exam- 
ine the sky, and to look out for boats 
or craft of any kind. The sight of even 
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a native canoe or dug-out would have 
delighted him immeasurably. 

For the first week and over Sybil had been 
her father’s constant companion; but alas ! 
now she was unable to walk, and, ill and 
depressed as he himself felt, he would 
have given all his hopes in life to see but 
one smile of health and happiness on her 
wan and weary face. 

Oh, it was a suffering time ! 

A weary, painful, suffering time ! 

“There passed a weary time. Ench throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye. 
‘A weary time! A weary time ! 
How glazed each weary cye. 
© Water, water everywhere, 
The very boards did shrink. 
Water, water everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink. 
“A weary time! A weary time , 
Yes, glazed was every eye, 
When, looking westward, be bebeld 
A something in the sky. 
“At first it seemed a little speck, 
And then it seemed a mist ; 
It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist.” 


It was a cloud—it was a cloud no bigger 
than a man’s hand. Yet up there on the 
bold rocky bluff Stefano waved his arms 
in the white, hot air, and tried to shout 
with joy. 

He had not known till then that he 
had all but lost his voice—that .he 
could only talk in a hoarse whisper; and 
now his attempt to shout aloud was like 
some strange bird-call. 

But his friends saw him wave his arms, 
saw his excited movements, heard even 
the rasping croak he meant for a joy- 
shout. 


“With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 
Agape they heard him call; 
Gramercy | they for joy did grin, 
And all at once their breath drew in, 
‘As they were drinking all.” 


Sidney and Frank tottered to that 
rocky bluff. 

The shape was increasing. Hurrah! 
hurrah! a storm of rain is coming ! 

Now for action! Now for work! How 
they will welcome the lightning’s flash! 
How they will revel in the thunder's 
roar! 

To work? Yes, there are hollows in 
the rocks to be cleared of pebbles. Into 
these the rain will fall, and fill them. 


And there is the empty cask. Little rills 
will trickle over the edges of the black 
rocks, and speedily the cask will be full. 

And now the work is finished, and they 
sit down to listen. 

Even Sybil sits up, and Nana purrs 1 
little, as if she knew help was coming 
from the heavens. 

Will it be but n heat-cloud after all? 

They listen and listen, their weak 
hearts throbbing, their red cyes burning. 

List! 

R—r—r—r—r! 'Tis the voice of 
thunder, far away in the west. 

Nearer and louder! Louder and 
nearer | 

Swish ! 
flash ! 

Now the sky is darkened, the red sun 
hides his head, while peal on peal the 
thunders roll. 

Then the rain begins to fall. 

Poor Sybil! she is strangely moved, 
and sobs aloud. 

The cavities in the rocks are speedily 
filled. Shells are filled, and Sybil and 
Mrs. Bobstay drink. 

The water is not cold—it is warm. 
What of that ?—it is fresh and pure. It is 
God-sent! 

And Nana and Britain drink and 
partake of the general joy. 

They would have been less than Chris 
tian had they not returned heartfelt 
thanks to the Giver of all good for His 
mercifal deliverance from the pains of s 
fearful death. 

That night the sun sank low, througl 
a sky of more than gorgeous beauty. 
There is no describing its radiant colours. 
its streaks, its fleeces of light and beauty. 
its crimsons, lakes, golds, and bronzes; 
and all these were reflected in the heav- 
ing ocean, and really you could not have 
told where the horizon was—where sky 
ended, and sea began. . 

Our people had regained their spirits, 
had regained their voices too. 

Listen to that song of praise sung there 
by the murmuring sea-waves, just as the 
glad red sun sinks down—sung to the 
grand old melody “ French": 

“I to the hills will lift mine eyes, 
From whence doth come mine aid. 

My safety cometh from the Lon, 
Who heaven nnd earth hath made.” 


Oh, that blessed lightning 


The cave in which Sybil, Mrs. B., 
and the negress slept was called the 
ladies’ cave. It was a hollow in the black 
igneous rocks, and floored with softest, 
whitest sand. 

All night long the entrance to this cave 
was guarded by Nana and Britain. 

It must not be supposed that their post 
‘was a mere sinecure, for it was not so. 
And for this reason: every night huge 
crabs with awful claws and coral-en- 
crusted shells used to take rambles on 
the beach. Where they came from it 
would have been difficult to say, only 
there they were. And they would often 
try to invade the caves. 

This intention of theirs was invariably 
frustrated by either Britain or Nana, and 
almost every morning there were at 
Jeast a score of big claws lying around 
the entrance to the ladies’ cave that these 
monsters had dropped in the scramble to 
get away from the vengeance of Nana. 

Before retiring on the night of the 
storm, the cask of water was half buried 
in the sand, and green boughs were placed 
over the hollows in the rocks that had 
been filled, so that the precious fluid 
might not evaporate so quickly. 


Just three days after the glorious life- 
saving thunderstorm, and soon after 
breakfast—a breakfast that consisted 
simply of biscuits steeped in the sea to 
impart to them a little tastiness and 
flavour—Sidney and Frank ascended the 
high rock to study sea and sky. 

They had not been up there half a 
minute, ere those below heard them 
shouting and pointing westwards. 

Was another storm coming ? 

Better than that—a cruiser! 

At least, yonder on the western horizon 
was a ship under steam, her dark smoke 
trailing far astern. Whether or not she 
would come their way had yet to be scen. 

But they must try to signal her. They 
must raise a fire. 

Stefano takes from his pocket an old- 
fashioned steel and flint, and in a few 
moments he has the grass alight. Luckily, 
the wind is blowing from the bay where 
the castaways dwell, else the result might 
be dangerous. 

For not the grass only, but the low 
bushes, burst ont into smoke and flame, 
and the trees catch next. They are all as 
dry as tinder. 

In less than ten minutes the little 
forest that clothed the virgin isle is on 
fire from end to end. 

But the cruiser has seen the signal and 
bears speedily down towards the bay. 

Soon she is lying panting and puffing 
not far from land—as near, indeed, as it 
is safe to come. 

The castaways hail her with shouts of 
joy and frantic waving of caps and arms; 
while high above all rises the loud 
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“Wowff! Wowff!” of the grand old 
boarhound Britain. 

Nana seems sorry that she, too, can’t 
bark ; but she goes tearing up and down 
the beach, and cuts as many capers as a 
six months’ old kitten. 

Down rattles the anchor. 

Then a boat is lowered. 

Frank cannot help shouting once more, 
as he sees the gig rowed by those sturdy 
man-o’-war's men, all in white, with faces 
beneath their hats of straw as brown as 
the back of Stefano's fiddle. Almost the 
first man to leap on shore is Barclay. 

“Saved! Saved!” 

It is almost the only word that anyone 
can say as they crowd around him, shake 
his hands, and even hug him. 

When Mrs. Bobstay and Sybil have 
cried a little, they all retire to the shade of 
the rocks and sit down. 

They hardly notice the arrival of 
another boat that has brought the doctor, 
and the sick pay man; the cutter carries 
beef-tea and medicinal wine, which are 
now distributed liberally. 

“Yes, you're saved!" says Barclay; 
“ but it has been a close shave with us all.” 

Then he tells the story, as far as we 
already know it. ‘ When,” he continues, 
“ they lugged me up out among the sharks 
(and I believe it was the very numbers of 
the beasts that gave me a chance of 
escape: you see they had to toss up, like, 
who should eat me) —but when the man- 
o’-war’s men lugged me up, we boarded 
the old Boreas in fine style, I can assure 

ou. 

“ Well, the mutineers were thoroughly 
cowed now. They threw away their 
pee: marlingspikes, knives, and capstan- 

ars and cried out for mercy. 

“Ttold the lieutenant my story as quickly 
as possible, and then he and I and a 
couple of blue-jackets went below, and 
threw open the saloon door. 

“Tt was a strange sight we witnessed. 

“Villiers and Fonzo were both engaged 
in what appeared a death-struggle on the 
saloon floor. Their hands were in each 
other’s hair, or clutching each other's 
throats, and blood was flowing freely. 

“<«Help, help!’ cried Villiers. 

“ Fonzo was now speedily secured, and 
Villiers staggered to his feet, pale and 


* panting. 


“«What were you fighting about?’ 
I asked. 

“* Because,’ said Villiers, ‘ Fonzo want 
fire his peestol into de magazeene and blow 
up de ship.’ 

“* Well,’ I replied, laughing, ‘if that was 
all, Villiers, you might have spared your 


breath and saved your blood, for last 
night, while you lay there, I removed 
every cartridge from both your pistols.’ 

“T think, Captain Bobstay, the man-o’- 
war people were a little disappointed we 
were not slavers, because, you see, they 

(To be continued.) 
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missed a splendid prize. But, of course, 
they behaved very nicely. 

“ They put all the mutineers in irons, and 
senta crew on board. I assumed command, 
and we took the good old Boreas to 
Zanzibar, where, sir, she lies there waiting 
for us all to take her home to merrie 
England.” 

“And the mutineers? " said Bobstay. 

“They will be tried at Zanzibar by a 
consul’s court. All except Fonzo.” 

“What! is Fonzo dead?” 

“No sir, he is not dead. 
—mad. 

“ He will be kept at the French mission 
hospital till an opportunity arises to ship 
him to Bombay or Madras. 

“So that is all my story,” says the mate. 


He is worse 


And, dear reader mine, that is nearly all 
my story also. 

Oh, no, I will not think of letting the 
curtain drop until I have taken my heroes 
and heroines home to English waters. 

Sybil and Frank enjoyed that voyage to 
Zanzibar more, I think, than anyone else. 

Sybil, let me whisper, was now nearly 
seventeen years of age, and Frank was a 
man. 

I am not going to tell you the story 
that he whispered one moonlight niglit 
into her listening ears, although I know 
she considered it a very sweet one. 

But pah! what do we boys care for 
love-yarns ? 

Nothing. 

In one of the cruisers lying at Zanzibar 
Frank Spencer found an old friend, and 
they had real good time of it together 
both ashore and afloat. 

But far more delightful to Frank were 
the rambles he took through the enchant- 
ing woods and forests with Sybil. Nana 
and Britain always insisted on coming 
too; 80, for fear of their eating anyone in 
the narrow, crowded streets, the negress 
Beeba always accompanied them, and took 
the little pets on leash. 

It is needless to say that there was 
never any occasion to shout “ Sameela " * 
twice. When niggers or Arabs looked 
about and saw the first portion of that 

rocession, they did not wait to see the 
ast. They shouted or shrieked, and fled 
incontinently. 


On a lovely morning in the latter end 
of March, the Boreas got up steam and 
left the lovely and romantic island. 

All the cruisers cheered them, and the 
band of the Orestes played “ Good-bye, 
sweetheart, good-bye.” 

By the time the holy stars were out 
and shining—the strange, bright southern 
cross low towards the horizon—the good 
ship was far away at sea. 

Homeward bound! 


© Clear the way, 
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CHAPTER XXIX.—WOLVES IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING. 


" Ar it again, Jo?” eried Jack Postle- 

a thwaite, as he stepped forth upon 
the verandah of the U.S. Consulate on 
the morning of December 28, and found 
Miss Wrightwell’s untiring pen tracing 
line after line of her Siamese letter to the 


New York Comet—the last that she was 
destined to write ! 

“T’'m always at it now,” said the young 
lady blithely, as she began a fresh page ; 
“that’s one good of revolutions—that, 


while they last, there’s always something 
to write about.” 
“Well, you are keeping it up to the 
last, and no mistake!” rejoined our hero 
admiringly; “just like that telegraph- 
clerk in the Indian Mutiny, you know, 


a 
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“Tt's only just begun,” replied Joseph- 
ine; “but yow can hear it if you like, 
though I can’t say I should care to read 
it to Colonel St. Foix.”” 

And, so saying, she began to read aloud 
as follows : 

“The Franco-Chinese difficulty, and 
the possibility of its involving Siam likewise, are natu: 
rally the uppermost topics of interest here at present. 
It would be hard to imagine a more humiliati 
spectacle than the France of Louis xrv. and Napoleon 
thus imitating Dickens's ‘ Beadle Bumble’ in av 
upon the small boys of the Far East the blows inf 
on her by Germany. Such a sight is a | 
proof how little France’s insane ambition of conquest 
has profited by the bitter experience of the past; but 
common-sense (as France has learned to her cost 
more than once already) never fails to trip up the 
heels of ambition sooner or later. ‘Never did I feel 
more certain of success!’ cries Napoleon at Warsaw in 
1812, with four kings waiting in his anteroom, and half 
a million of armed men at his back. ‘If the Gzr 
refuses my demands, I will cross the Niemen!’ But 
then falls like a stream of cold water upon his fiery 
energy the calm, passionless voice of sleek Talleyrand; 


“* And now be off, or we will fire at once.” 


who sent off his last mereeas! while the 
Sepoys were coming tearing down upon 
lita, and was shot dead with the handle 
of the thing in his hand. [A fact.] I say, 
do let’s hear a bit of it.” 


“And what is the good of* crossing the 
Niemen ?’ 

“One can fancy with what scorn the 
mighty destroyer must have thrust aside 
the cool, caleulating prudence which thus 
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dared to cloud the hour of his crowning 
triumph ; but which of the two was right 
in the end? The traveller who * crosses 
the Niemen’ by the same route to-day 
sees upon its bank a simple stone pillar, 
with an inscription of ghastly signifi- 
cance: ‘June 1812, 500,000; December 
1812, 50,000.’ ”’ 

“ Stunning!" cried Jack admiringly ; 
“IT can’t think where on earth you get it 
all, I never could remember a dato to 
save my life; and, anyhow, I should 
inake a fine mess of it if I were set to 
write such a letter as that with thousands 
of coffee-coloured rascals waiting round 
the corner to cut my throat!" 

This plain-spoken statement of the case 
was really no exaggeration. The false 
reports so craftily spread by Prisadang 
and his agents had done their work of 
inflaming against all foreigners alike the 
vavage and ignorant rabble of the city, 
and it was now actually unsafe for any 
[uropean to show himself in the 
streets. 

Jack himeelf had very unwillingly s1'>- 
initted to be excused from his duties =’, the 
palace on the convenient plea of ‘ indis- 
position’; and for more than a week 
he had not been outside *e Consulate 
yrounds. In fact, their only means of 
communication with the outer world was 
uow little Tamasan; and his report of 
the state of affairs seemed to grow darker 
and more ominous every day. 

More than one of the English residents 
—convinced too late of the truth of Mr. 
Bradstreet’s warning—had by this time 
left the place altogether ; and even those 
whoheld that the honour of their country’s 
lag forbade them to run away, were 
keeping themselves close in their houses, 
ind preparing to defend themselves against 
the attack which they no longer doubted to 
»e at hand. 

That attack would certainly have come 
nuch sooner (the King's departure hav- 
ng left free scope for it) but for a strange 
ind sudden fit of illness on the part of 
Vrisadang himaelf, which at once brought 
he ripening plot to a standstill. At first 
he unscrupulous Duke was inclined to 
ear that some one had done to him as he 
iid done to others, by taking the liberty 
of poisoning him; but—as General Van 
‘ruler said with more force than polite- 
iess—* such 8 rascal was sure to live 
ong’’; and the arch-plotter was now on 
iis feet again, and more full of mischief 
han ever. 


All that day, guests kept dropping in at 
he United States Consulate by twos and 
hrees, till all the American residents in 
sankok, thirty-six in number, were 
rathered under its roof, thus bringing up 
he garrison of the house (with Bradstreet, 
van Cruller, and their ten Chinese ser- 
ants) to a total of forty-eight able-bodied 
nen, all well armed. 

«I've promised you a party this long 
vhile, and now you're going to have it at 
ast,’ said Mr. Bradstreet to his guests, 
vith the grim humour of New England ; 
‘but our good friend Duke Prisadang is 
o kind as to take upon himself most of 
he expenses, and we shall only have to 
vav the shot—and the powder.” 

General Van Cruller and his party had 
issembled in the verandah as usual for 
heir afternoon tes, when Miss Wrightwell 
who was the only one missing) suddenly 


made her appearance with an open letter 

in one hand, and a “ monthly illustrated ” 

in the other. 

“See here, Jack!" said she to the lad, 
“here's something in your line. I've 
just got a letter from that cousin of mine 
-—the one that I made fun of, you know, 
for sereeching when he pricked his finger 
just as he was saying what a mighty man 
he'd be some day. Well, he’s just sent me 
some verses of his own in one of the Boston 
magazines, turning a lot of the old Eng- 
lish nursery-rhymes into our New Eng- 
land dialect—‘ Translations into Ameri- 
ean,’ as he calls them—and this is what 
he makes out of ‘Sing a Song of 
Sixpence ’ 

“<Sing @ song of ten centa—a pocket full of yrass— 
Four-and-twenty blue-birds, baked in apple-nuss : 
When they riz the kiver, the birds sanz therein 

resi lout : 

Warn't that a tullish spread to set afore the 

President ? 

The President was in his store, footing up his 

cash, sir ; 

His wife was in the 'freshment bar, sippin’ brandy 

smash, ait; 

The help was in the back-yard, layin’ out the 

warhes— 

By came a bobolink, aud snickel off her pro- 

bois 17" 


Jack was still laughing at this singular 
“ translation,” and at the queer engravings 
which accompanied it, when an ominous 
sound was heard outside which made 
them all spring to their feet at once—for 
it was the tread of marching men! 

“Why, they can’t have come already ! 
said Bradstreet, as coolly as if the advanc- 
ing murderers had been only some visitors 
with whom he had an appointment; “I 
guess it ain't time for ’em yet!” 

“ And they march too steady for a mob, 
too,” added the General ; “ but, whoever 
they are, I guess we'll have a good look 
at ‘em before we let 'em in. Come 
along!" 

And the two brave men hastened up to 
the balcony of one of the upper windows, 
from which they could see, drawn up just 
outside the gate, a body of men in the 
uniform of Siamese soldiers, some forty 
or fifty strong. 

“ That's the trick Tamasan told us of— 
dressing up the Kromotah’s men like 
soldiers, and sending ‘em here for a guard, 
to murder us as soon as they get inside,” 
whispered the Consul to his comrades, 
“ but they've got to get up early if they 
want to catch us asleep. See if I don’t 
show ‘em some right smart American 
magic, tall enough to make their hair 
curl; they shan’t call me a wizard for 
nothing, anyhow!” 

Then he stepped forward, and, hailing 
the new-comers in their own language, 
demanded who they were, and what they 
wanted. 

The sudden appearance of the “ Invul- 
nerable Man” (whose wonderful escape 
from assassination had already given him 
a formidable renown among the roughs 
of Bankok) produced # visible sensation 
among the Siamese; and one of the band, 
whose rich dress and important air 
marked him out as the leader, hesitated 
perceptibly as he replied that the city was 
in a very disturbed state, and that the 
King had left orders that, in such a case, 
a guard of soldiers should be sent to 
protect the American Consulate, for whom 
he now desired admittance. 
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“Go and bring your soldiers, then,” 
said the Consul; “we will see about 
admitting them when they come.” 

“They are here,” answered the other, 
in a tone of surprise, ‘do you not see 
them ?” 

“No, I do not,” said the American, 
with slow, stern emphasis, ‘‘ but I see a 
gang of tho Kromotah’s retainers dressed 
up as soldiers, and sent here to murder us 
all if we are such fools as to let them in, 
which we will not do, you may be assured, 
so long as we can keep them out!" 

The grey, sickly pallor that fell over 
the sham officer’s lean, dark face at the 
last words was more than enough to tell 
the shrewd Yankee that they had fairly 
hit their mark. 

“What mean you?” faltered the 
traitor; “do you wish to mock us?” 

“Far from it,” replied the Consul, 
with stern gravity, “I speak what I 
know to be true, and what you know to 
be true also. Go back to P’hra Seo 
Prisadang, who sent you here to play this 
roguery, and tell him that the Toul plot 
which he and the Kromotah and their 
friend arranged in the ruins of the Wat- 
Cheng has been known to me this many 
a day; and that they must choose a more 
secret place than that for devising their 
rascalities, if they want to keep me from 
finding them out. And now be off, and 
take your rabble of thieves along with you, 
or we will fire upon them at once!” 

But no threats were needed to enforce 
the command ; for the pretended soldiers 
—who had heard all that passed—were 
frightened out of their wits by the 
apparently superhuman knowledge of this 
terrible man, and hardly waited for their 
leader’s order to retire, before vanishing 
as if the earth had swallowed them. 

“T’d give a dollar to see the face of 
this precious Duke when he gets that 
message!’ said Mr. Bradstreet to the 
General, as he glanced after the fliers 
with a stern smile. “He'll think me 
more of a magician than ever, now that 
he sees I could find out the very place 
where he and his worthy chums held 
their secret council. I should not wonder 
if he were to think that that snake which 
jumped out among ’em in the middle of 
their talk, and scared ’em so (as Tamasan 
told us), was a familiar spirit of mine, 
and came straight off here right away to 
tell me all about it!” * 

“Mightn’t it perhaps give him a big 
enough scare to put him off the job 
altogether?” suggested Van Cruller, 
though his tone and look showed that he 
himself had no great confidence in this 
hopeful theory. 

“No such luck!” replied the Consul 
grimly; ‘he’s playing a big game, and I 
guess he ain’t the man to let himsélf_ be 
scared out of it by anything ; and, besides, 
he’s gone too far now to draw back.” 

“Well, if that’s 80,” growled the 
General, “all the good you’ve done with 
that message of yours just now is to drive 
the fellow desperate, and make him set 
this fuss a-going at once!” 

“That's just what I meant to do,” said 
the Consul, with an ominous compression 
of his thin lips; “if it ts to come, the 

* According to Asiatic beliefs, however, such an idea 
would be no very extravagant notion after all ; for the 
ancient serpent worship of the East has left behind it 
so many superstitions specially attached to snakes, 


that in some places the natives will hardly venture to 
Kill even those of the most venomous kind.—D.K. 
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sooner it comes the better. I'm tired of 
not knowing whether my head's got to 
come off or stay on; and then, too, if he 
starts before he’s ready, he’s all the more 
likely to run off the track and go smash. 
I will say one thing for him, though— 
this last trick of his (I mean the sending 
of those sham soldiers here) was a mighty 
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smart one; for whether it succeeded, or 
whether it didn't, he was bound to gain 
by it all the same.” 

“How do you mean?” asked General 
Van Cruller, with a puzzled look. 

“Well, don’t you see that if we thought 
they really were soldiers come to guard 
us, and let ’em in, we should all have our 

(To be continued.) 
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throats cut right away, which is just what 
Mr. Duke wants ; and if we kept ’em out 
and then the place was sacked by th: 
mob after that, Prisadang could tum 
round and say, ‘ Well, it’s all their own 
fault ; I sent a guard of soldiers to protec: 
the Consulate, and they wouldn't let ‘em 
int?” 


MODEL YACHTING IN 1895 AND 1896. 


T= Model Yacht Clubs do not appear to 
have had a particularly inspiriting 
season in 1895. We hear of ponds thick 
with weeds, of matches postponed again and 
again for want of wind, of matches aban- 
doned owing to paucity of entries. Amongst 
the few up-to-date clubs, building was seem- 
ingly at a standstill owing to the doubt as 
to what the Yacht Racing Association were 
going to do with regard to the new measure- 
ment; and when the decision was announced 
the new formula was received with some- 
what subdued enthusiasm, owing to its being 
too mathematical for any ordinary fellow to 
understand. It has, however, come to stay; 
and unless the clubs are to run aground, as 
many have done at each change from the 
rule under which they were established, it 
will have to be understood and accepted. 

An alteration of the measurement is 
always unwelcome to the owners of boats 
built up to the limits of the rule that is to 
become obsolete. To be the possessor of a 
boat quite up to date, and to find that under 
# new rule she can only remain in her rating 
by being seriously cut down, and that her 
hopes of winning prizes have suddenly 
become remote, is certainly not pleasant, 
particularly as it is difficult to dispose of old 
boats, whereby to find some of the money for 
new ones. The only consolation is that 
every boat has her day, and that, as she was 
built to beat other boats that were successful 
under a former rule, she must submit to a 
similar fate. 

Yacht racing has for some time been 
showing a tendency to go the way of rowing. 
Fifty years ago, the outcry was great against 
the introduction of the racing machine into 
boat racing. The skiff body, the outrigger, 
even the sliding seat which came later, were 
all denounced as mechanical contrivances, 
useless for any purpose beyond mere racing. 
‘The racing men triumphed, however, and we 
have the result in the two very different 
types of craft used for very different purposes. 
No one nowadays would row in a race in 
which a ship’s boat was pitted against an 
outrigger. 

The leading yachtsmen, as represented by 
the Yacht Racing Association, are not at 
present disposed to encourage this separa- 
tion into craft useful only for racing, and craft 
useful only for cruising, and in the new rule 
they have endeavoured to check it. The rule 
favours the sea-going boat; and by bringing 
girth in as a factor, it approximates the mer- 
suremont to that of the mercantile marine. 
The old customs measurement dating from 
1719 was— 
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the formula still appearing in advertise- 
ments of yachts for sale as O.M—that is, old 
Mmeasurement—or B.M—that is, builder’s 
measurement; wherein B is the extreme 
breadth and L is the length taken along the 
keel from the stern-post to a perpendicular 
dropped from the stem-head on deck. In 


1854 the Merchant Shipping Act abolished 
this measurement in favour of the one now 
existing, by which the ship is measured up 
internally and every hundred cubic feet 
counted asa ton. Should, however, a vessel 
be laden, as she might be if coming from a 
foreign port, the Act allowed her to be mea- 
sured under the following formula: 
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Here G is girth, B beam (or breadth, which 

is the same thing), and L length. When 

ships came to be built of iron the formula 
was altered to— 
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These formule still exist as the means of 
arriving at tons register when a laden ship 
has not been measured in British fashion 
before she begins to trade; but as almost 
every country has adopted the hundred cubic 
feet to the ton rule, it is seldom necessary to 
use it. 

Yacht racing in this country began under 
the 1719 rule; but when raking stern-posts 
came in—to get an advantage under it—the 
Royal London and the Royal Mersey intro- 
duced another rule, known as the London 
or “94” rule. This 94 rule is— 
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In 1875 this rule was adopted by the 
Yacht Racing Association. It is now known 
as the “Thames” rule, and under it a few 
of the model yacht clubs that date their 
origin from the four years in which it was 
in vogue still sail. It lasted only until 1879, 
when length on the water-line was adopted 
by the Yacht Racing Association. This 
rule lasted for three years. The model yacht 
clubs formed during the period adopted it as 
being up to date, and one of them at least 
has retained it as not being willing to 
change. But it favoured beam and sail-area 
enormously, and the result was such a 
tubby style of architecture that the Yacht 
Racing Association abandoned it, and in 
1882 passed the 1730 rule. This rule, still 
followed by some of the clubs established 
during its continuance, was aa follows : 


(Lx By? xB 


“~~ 1730 


Here L meant length on load water-linc 
and B beam as before. 

This rule penalised beam and encouraged 
sail-area. The consequence was that our 
racers became long narrow things, mere 
planks on edge with enormously deep lead 
keels. It lasted until the Jubilee year, when 
the Yacht Racing Association abolished it in 
favour of the sail-area rule that died with 
the last season. This rule was— 


Lx SA 
6000 


In this L meant length on load water-line 
and SA the area of the biggest suit of canvas, 
obtained according to the ordinary methods 
of mensuration. Its effect was to favour 
beam, discourage body, and encourage 
depth ; and the result was the long saucer: 
that skim over the water, causing hoz 
spreads of canvas, balanced by deep tin. 
weighted with leaden cigars. In some cas: 
the yachts became so shallow in the bod; 
that it was impossible fora man to stans 
upright down below in them ; and some wer: 
even deoked all over, so that there was nv 
down below, and the crew sprawled on deck. 
and steered with a bicycle bar. For prize. 
winning they were excellent, but for en 
couraging seamanship they were ridiculov<. 
Further than this, they were unsaleable 
secondhand, their value continuing only ~» 
long as they were successful racers. In 
small yachts this unsaleableness did not 
perhaps matter much, but large ones were 
expensive; and as new machines were 
launched every season to beat the old one. 
yacht racing with moderate-sized craft 
became a very expensive pursuit. 

To bring the racers back to more of the 
seagoing type, it was at first proposed to 
introduce a rule with the quarter beam as 3 
basis, as mentioned in the article on the 
Racing Model in our last volume; but there 
were difficulties in the way of measuring 
under this method, and the formula was 
abandoned in place of one which has very 
nearly the same effect. 

The new measurement coming into for: 
this year, and to be known as the 1896 rule, 
is as follows: 


L+B+-75 G+VS8A 
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= Rating. 


Here L means the length on the load 
water-line as in the foregoing rules, the 
amount being got by taking the length over 
all and deducting from it the amount of 
overhang aft and forward. B is the greatest 
beam, otherwise the extreme breadth wher- 
ever found. G is the underwater girth taken 
from the water-line on one side to the water- 
line on the other, and measured in and alone 
all the downward curve and straight of hul! 
and keel and bulb, if there be any, at three- 
fifths of the water-line from its fore end. 
Should there be a greater draught aft of tre 
two-fifths point, the girth is to be measured 
down to a line drawn from the extreme depth 
to the bow end of the water-line ; should the 
greater draught be forward of the two-fifths 
Point, twice the excess has to be added to <rt 
the official girth; should the yacht be titted 
with a centre-board, the extreme depth cf 
the board below the keel is multiplied by 1} 
and added to the girth. 

As a straight line is the shortest that ca7 
be drawn between any two points, it 15 
obvious that the straighter the body the les 
will be the girth, and the more can be left to 
the other elements of the formula, such 3 
length and sail-area. The skimming d:3 


with the deep thin fin will yield a greater 
girth than the boat with a moulded body 
working gradually down with no sharp angles 
at all. Anyone can make a diagram that 
will show this. Those given in the Racing 
Model of the up-to-dater and of the craft 
under construction will show it clearly. 

Put into non-mathematical language, the 
rule is ‘Add together the length, beam, 
three-quarters of the girth and half the 
square root of the sail-area, and divide 
by two.” To show its working let us 
take one of the new 2} rating models 
designed to take the utmost advantage of it. 
Her load water-line is 253 inches, her beam 
7 inches, her girth 15 inches, her sail-area 
1056 square inches. Then 25°5+7+°75 of 
15 +*£/1056 = 25°5 + 7-0 + 11-25 + 16°25 = 60, 
and half 60 is 30. The linear rating having 
been obtained in this way, reference must be 
made to a scale issued with the rule, which 
gives the usual length of each class. Thus 
4-raters must not exceed 18, as arrived at by 
the formula; 1l-raters must range between 
18 and 24; 2}-raters must range between 24 
and 30; 5-raters must range between 30 and 
36; 10-raters between 36 and 42; 20-raters 
between 42 and 52; and 40-raters must not 
exceed 65. As the amount we obtained in 
our example was 30, the boat is of the full 
size allowed. Another 2'-rater built to the 
new rule is of a more beamy type. She is 
24 water-line, 8} inches beam, 15 inches 
girth, and 1056 square inches in sail-area. 
If these dimensions are worked out according 
to the formula, it will be found that she too 
is of full measurement. As another example 
we may mention one of the new 5-raters, 
which is 30 inches on the water-line, 10 
inches beam, 18 inches girth, and has 1369 
square inches of canvas to drive her. 

The introduction of the new rule has set 
the clubs busy measuring up their craft tosce 
how they are affected ; and from all sides we 
hear that the reasonable boats, those of the 
more ship-like character, many even of the 
old 94’s, fit in beautifully to the new order of 
things, while the extreme tonnage dodgers 
under the 1730 and 6000 rules have to go up 
a class, and have practically no chance. In 
some cases the new rule has brought the 
boats down a step, much to their advantage. 
In the Clapham Club, for instance, out of a 
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fleet of thirty, although one of the fives goes 
up amongst the tens, two of the tens go 
down among the fives, and one of the fives 
goes down among the two-and-a-balfs. 

This measurement question has taken us 
so far that we must curtail our usual sum- 
mary of club reports. The young club at 
Southampton has been going ahead in grand 
style in their length classes, the most suc- 
cessful boats in the four-foot lot being 
Thetis, White Cloud, Don Henri, Belvidere, 
and Stranger, while Christine, May, Pussie, 
and Northern Belle were well to the fore 
among the two-foot sixers. So pleased are 
the Southamptonites at their prosperity, that 
they have invited the Glasgow Club to sail 
against them, and, modestly calling the 
match England v. Scotland, propose to give 
& gold medal to the winner. What the 
Scotsmen say to Glasgow representing them 
we do not know, but the result up north on 
September 14 was not quite a testimonial. 
On that occasion there were twenty-four 
entries—six each from the Glasgow, Maxwell, 
Springburn, and Alexandra Clubs. During 
the eighteen preliminary heats all the Glas- 
gow boats were knocked out, as were all the 
Springburn ; and the six left in for the final 
were one Maxwell and five Alexandras, the 
three leaders being all Alexandras, the 
winner being Hydra, a thirty-nine-inch boat 
of twenty-one pounds displacement. In Oc- 
tober the Alexandra had another inter-club 
match, this time with the Fairlie, in return 
for a match in August on the,sea, when 
Fairlie had an easy victory. There were 
six 10-raters from each club, and only one 
of the Fairlie boats had a look in, Alexandra 
winning anyhow. 

Another busy club was Leeds, its most 
successful 10-raters being Chick and Siren, 
the best 10-tonners being Pixie, Sunbeam, 
Triumph, and Swallow. The great disap- 
pointment of the Leeds season was in the 
competition for the ‘North’? Challenge 
Shield at Roundhay in September, when five 
Leeds boats, five Albert boats, five Kingston 
boats, and two Bradford boats started ; but a 
dead calm coming on, the match had to be 
postponed until Easter Monday of this year, 
when it will take place on the Hull water. 
It is worthy of note that this challenge- 
shield match is always sailed to windward 
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if possible, and the course is never chosen 
so as to give a run before the wind. 

Kingston sailed very few matches, as the 
weeds were in the way ; but on Whit-Monday 
there took place the inter-club competition 
for the Yorkshire and Lincolnshire Challenge 
Shield, in which both the Albert and East 
Hull Clubs engaged. The result was to find 
Mr. T. A. Bruce's Fleetwing first, with Alice 
second, and Martha third, all three being 
new models and Kingston Club boats. 
Among the other successful boats of the 
year were Susie, Midge, and Romp. 

Scarborough did not take part in any 
inter-club competitions. They lost a great 
friend in Sir Edward Harland, the great 
Belfast shipbuilder, who used to say that his 
first ideas in naval architecture were gained 
in designing model yachts and sailing them 
on Scarborough pond. Sir Edward gave a 
silver cup for the club to sail for, which 
last year was won by Florrie, another cup 
given by Colonel Steble being won by Julia ; 
the other notable boats of the year being 
Daphne, and Mary, a 20-ton lugger of 49-9 
water-line and 10°5 beam. 

Model yachting is thriving in the Channel 
Islands. The Guernsey Club was very busy 
in June, July, and August. The great event 
was the regatta on August 21, among the chief 
winners being Selina, a 2-rater of 26 water- 
line, with fin and bulb, Gossip, a 5-rater of 
31 inches on the water-line, and Jilt, a 2-rater 
of 30 inches water-line, which was built for 
Clapham and has been a most successful boat 
for eight years. Jersey has this year formed 
a model yacht club, with a pond also of sea- 
water on the beach, and much larger than 
that at Guernsey, which measures 350 feet 
by 160 feet. This also is to be built by the 
local authorities and be breast high. Soon, 
perhaps, we shall hear of the London au- 
thorities putting an edging round Clapham 
pond and improving matters generally. 

Among the Londoners the sailing was not 
as eager as usual; the unclassed craft were 
numerous and the winds fitful. The Clap- 
ham regatta proved a long affair, owing to 
the too gentle breezes, but all three classes 
had their innings as usual. Among the 
winners of the year were Maysic, Sprite, 
and Empress among the tens, Ariel among 
the sites, and Dolphin among the threes. 


2. A Tease (Florence Mack 2. Fou a i : 
ay) —2- ED (Snapshot, by W. R. Brightman),—2, “Wo ane You?” (i 
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& “BOY'S OWN” MAGIC-LANTERN, 


AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 
By W. A. Leonarp. 


I eae often been surprised that parents, and boys 
too, so lightly spend several shillings on what, after 
all, are only toy lanterns. Seven, eight, ten shillings 
are frequently laid out in the purchase of these ; and, 
for the use they are, the money is almost thrown 
away. Each being a different size, the slides of other 
lanterns will not fit; and the few slides sold with them 
soon pall. With a proper lantern, however, count!exs 
numbers of slides can be used, for they are all made 
3} inches by 3} inches. And these “regular” slides 
comprise views of the art-treasures of the world and of 
scenic beanties of Nature. 

But the cost? Iam coming to that! The cost of 
what I call a “ regular ” lantern need not much exceed 
that of a fairly large toy one. It is the labour in fitting 
the parts together, and the claborate accessories, that 
cause “ regular" lanterns to run into many pounds, 

For the last three years I have been collecting 
Slustrations to Dante's “ Divina Commedia,” Homer's 
“Tied” and “ Odyssey,” and Virgil's‘ Aneid-” Natur- 
ally desirous to see the effect of tlie slides prepared from 
my, pictures and photographs, and not caring to give 
£10 or more for a lantern, I made one for myself, and 
the cost was under 95s. Any boy over twelve years of 
age cun make a similar one, and it will be a source 
of endless delight and pleasure in the long winter 
evenings; while the expenditure of pocket-money on 
slides will be infinitely better thau patronising the 
sweet shop! 

Almost the only things sou will have to buy will be 
two “ glares.” One Isa French portrait-lens costing 
10s. 6d. ; this {s ready mounted in brass, with a rackwork 
adjustment. The other is a condenser ; this comprises 
two lenses fitted in a brass cylinder with a space 
between them. It will cost 8s. 6d, Be sure to ask for 
a 4inch condenser, for though a smaller one would 
vost a little less, it is best to have the larger. The 
most expensive lanterns cannot have more than these. 
It is the glasses and the light that throw the pictures; 
the box in which theso are arranged has nothing to 
do with the effectiveaess of the picture. 

The portrait-lens has to be fixed in a square box or 
case 3} inches square inside. One end is open, and at 
the other end a round hole is bored to take the lens. 
The farther this lens is from the condenser the 
farther will the picture be thrown. In parlours, the 
distance is comparatively short, and so the lens must 
not be many inches away. 

T managed in this way : My box for the lens is 5} 
inches long ; and I made a cardboard case 7 inches long, 
just big enough for this box to slide into. In this way 
any distance can be arrangel. For a few fect the card- 
hoard case is not wanted, for fifteen to twenty feet and 
more it will be necessary to use it. Both of these must 
be dead-blacked inside—good black ink will do. 

Get a wooden box about 10 inches square. (Mine is 
19x 10x8 inches ; by having it ao much larger, I get 
shelf-room at the bottom in which to pack the lens, 
ete., when not in use.) Put hinges to the cover, which 
must be lengthwise, as the box must stand on one end. 
In the bottom, a few inches from the top, and at equal 
distances from the sides, cut a round hole to take the 
condenser. Into thia insert the condenser ; the rim on 
it will prevent it going right through, and it should 
fit fairly tight. Below this hule I have fastened a 
shelf with hinges. so that the case and box with the 
Portralt-lens shall be on a level with the condenser. 

‘he advantage of this is, that the shelf will fold down 
outside, and the whole can be stored away compactly 
without fear of accident. 

Above and below the condenser (also outside) a plece 
of tin is tacked to the box, and bent over so as to allow 
the “carrier” to slip in and remain fairly firm. This 
carrier is the third thing you must bu: 
earrier can be bought which need nof be removed till 
the show is over. A movable “slide” in the enrrier 
enables lantern-slides to be passed throuch ; the carrier 
“glide” will hold two picture slides, so after exposure 
one is withdrawn, und another immediately takes its 
place. 

The stronger the light, the farther ean the picture 
be thrown; and the farther off the sheet, the laryer 
will the picture be. I use my sitting-room petroleum 
lamp, which is a fifty-candle power, central-draught 
lamp, with circular wick. Ifa fat-wick lamp ix used, the 
alge of the flame must be turned towards the condenser 3 
it # curions thing, but a very little indeal only the 
centre-—of the flame Is available for the condenser. 

Inside the Lux, and below the condenser, I have a 
shelf firmly fixed, with a hole toallow of the air going up 
through the flame; its distance from the condenser 
mmnst he regulated by the size of the luinp used. 

‘The heat is very wreat and may char the wood : so T cut 
away part of the top (the end of the box) and allow 
the lamp-chimney to puss through. As no light is 
wanted in the room, I bent a piece of tin some inches 
long into a tube, and this goes over the chimney and 
rests on the box. It shuts off the light, and carries off 
the heat. 

‘The lantern is complete! It {¢ important to remem- 
ber that the nearer the light ts to the condenser the 
farther will the picture be thrown, and the clearer its 
details, But the condenser gets so hot as to be un- 
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touchable after a little time. So do not put the light 
too near at first ; let the glass get hot by degrees. 

For long distances a reflector should be fixed on the 
back cover of the box ; for a shilling or two a bicycle 
lamp reflector can be had from the ironmonger. 

Ata cost of 25s. or less, it is thus possible to make a 
magic-lantern having the same “ throwing power ” a8 
a £20 lantern! Some of these latter have 44-inch 
condensers, but these are only necessary where the 
picture screen or sheet is required to be fifty feet or 
more away. With theee lanterns an arrangement for 
either the electric, oxyhydrogen, or ether light is 
supplied. But the glaases are precisely the eame as 
those I have described. 

‘Those who have a microscope can prepare numerous 
slides showing on an enlarged scale the benutics of the 
insect and floral worlds. Another lad with a camera 
can copy pictures, or take photographs of nature 
and of his friends. Another, handy with his knife, can 
prepare thin slips of various woods. But the uses to 
which a lantern can be put are endless; aud the 
pleasure to one’s self and others is unlimited. 
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Taz MEN wHo caN StaND Frre.—On board the 
flagehip of a celebrated commander a complaint was 
amade by his captain against some two hundred of the 
crew for disturbing the rest of the ship's company by 
frequent noises. The admiral ordered an inquiry to be 
made, and appointed a day for the hearing. The 
accusation was that the men were Methodista and that 
when their watch was below they were in the constant 
habit of reading the Bible to each other aloud, of fre- 
quently joining in praser, and in singing pealms and 
hymn@ After this was proved, the admiral asked what 
was the general conduct of these men on deck, orderly 
or disobedient, cleanly or the contrary. ‘Always 
orderly, obedient, aud cleanly." was the reply. “When 
the watch is called, do they linger, or are they ready a 
“Always ready at the first call.” “You have seen 
these men in buttle, sir; do they stand to their guns or 
shrink?” ©They are the most intrepid men in the ship, 
sir, and will die at their post.” “ Let them alone, then,” 
was the final answer of the commander ; if Methodists 
are such men, I wish all my crew were Methodists.” 
What else could he nonestly say? There were some 
who complained of Sir Henry Havelock and “his 
saints,” but when the Indian Mutiny was ut its worst, 
these ‘were the heroes to whom England looked to 
worthily uphold the tag ! 
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WHERE OUR PRIXCES ARK EDUCATED.—The system 
of privately educating the Princes of the Royal Family 
has been abandoned by the Queen, who is the supreme 
wuthority in all such matters. Prince Arthur of 
Connanght is at @ private schvol near Farnborough 5 
the Duke of Albany is nt a schon! near Lyndhurst, 
where Princess Beatrice’s sou, Prince Alexander of 
Battenberg, is also to go. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 428. 


The first Problem by E. H. ANDnEWws, son of the 
late H. J.C. Andrews. 


[WHITE | 8+ o=18 pieces 


White to play, and mate in three (3) moves. 


Kyiout’s Tours. 
(See pages 111 and 319 of this volume.) 


In reference to page 111 we can add ver 
pretty tours, which are remarkably interest 
ing. The following, by V. Gorgias, shows 
two stars, if lines are drawn on the diagran 
in accordance with the following descripticn: 
b2, a4, c5, b3, al, c2, a3, bl, d2, fl, bz 
£3, g5, e4, d6, e8, g7, h5, f4, g6, h8, fi. 
h6, g8, e7, c8, a7, c6, b4, d5, e3, dl, ci. 
b5, d4, e6, d8, b7, a5, c4, b6, a8, c7, al. 
b8, d7, £8, h7, £6, g4, e5, d3, el, g2, hd, fi, 
g3, hl, 2, h3, gl, e2, cl, a2. The nex. 
from the year 1878, forms the four sails of 3 
windmill: al, b3, d2, f1, h2, £3, gl, e2,ci. 
d3, e5, cf, a6, b7, d8, 17, h8, g6, e7, c 
a7, c6, b8, d7, £8, e6, d4, £5, h4, g2, el, 
a3, b5, c7, a8, bG, a4, b2, dl, e3, ds, ft. 
h3, g5, h7, £6, g8, h6, g4, f2, hl, g3, bi 
g7, e8, d6, e4, c5, a6, b4, a2, c3, bl. 

The above two tours form pretty geometrics! 
figures, and the following, by C. F. wi 
Jaenisch, is a clever arithmetical arrang: 
ment, for if the figures are added in each tr 
and each file the sum is invariably 260. T! 
sums of the long diagonals are 256 and“! 
A magic square is produced by reversing tl 
numbers 41 and 37, and 12 and 16, or 43at" 
39, and 10 and 14; and then the sum of eat) 
row, each file, and each diagonal is 260. 


5843 | 56] 7 | 46 a1 }10 19, 
55| 6| 59 | 44] 9 18 | 47 | 22 | 
“42/97 | 8 | 63) 24) 45) 20 11 
| 3 Bd | 41 | 60 [a7 [az ja | 
4081) 4 | 25 52 | 33 ' 62 | 13 
j 3} 28| 37] a2!e1! 15) 49 3 
30/39/26: 1/861 51/14 6) 
(a7 | 2 29 | 88 | 16 


This is a re-entering tour, for the Knis!i 
begins at 1, moves to 2, 3, and so on, & 
finishes at 64, where it is a Knight's ka! 
from 1. The two other tours are non 
entering, for the first and last leaps are 
adjoining squares. 


Solution of Problem No. 427.1, P—B 8 
=B, P—B 6. 2, B—Kt 4,P—B 7. 3, B— 
K sq., PxB=B. 4,Q—B 6, B—Kt 6 mate. 
The P at Kt 6 prevents a second solution, 
thus: 1,P—B 8=Kt, P—B 6. 2, Kt--K 6, 
P—B7. 3,B—K4,P—B8=QorR. 4,Q 
—KB 7 (or B 8), Ktx Q. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, 


MAY. 


1—In Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, 
Rabbitry, Kennel, and Garden. 


By Ds. Gorpon StaBues, c.M., BN. 


ATS AND Mick.—Don't buy either until you have 
got their cages or homes all ready forthem. As for 
nice, a single pair may be kept in onc of those long boxes 
wid atall bird-sbops or naturalists’, But not more than 
«pair. And as soon asthe young areold enough to run 
sbout they should be taken away and placed in homes 
oy themeelves, The worst of it is that they breed very 
‘ast, and you do not know how to dispose of the pretty 
vee things. A shilling a pair ought to be got for nice 
roung ones !f you have many friends; but be benevolent, 
soya, an] never part with a pet of any kind to a stupid 
‘Woon" who will neglect it. 

Mice do not smell mice-y if kept properly clean: 
vad this is why I sometimes advise my realers to have 
\ couple of cagea—one to go on duty while the other is 
wing thoroughly cleaned, disiufected with a little Saui- 
tas, and well dried. 

Pat a piece of strong thick paper, white, in the 
wttom of the cage, and remove this every second or 
bird day. Give alittle bread sop, not too wet, in the 
norning; and in the other dish, canary-seed, bread 
crumbs, etc. 

Mice are in kindle twelve days; the young are born 
is naked asa frog, and should not be touched, though 
fone is dead it must be taken away, Nest is made of 
rtton-woul, They are weaned in about two weeks 
ime. 

Some mice are very valuable; the markings being 
he chief point to goby. Fancy mice are very tame, 
vise, and affectionate, 

White and piebald rate ought to be male more a 
study of than they are. Their wisdom and ayn 
wre truly marvelious, They are fel on the 
qeneral principles as mice, only they like fruit and 
wilel roots as well as breadcrumbs, eop, and seeds or 
‘rains. The cage must be @ castle on a small scale. 
Chere Is no end to the tricks and the fun they 


ndulge fm. But you must pet them and cuddle them 
« you would a vat, and let them out every day, or 
vening, for @ ramble on the table. They are splendid 


*hieves the Ladrone Islanders aren't init with them ; 
everything pretty or edible is at once requisitioned 
ind trotted inte their cage. Many a pleasant hour may 
pent in watehing the tricks and antics of a couple 
Mfelicated mts [must tell you, however, firat, that 
‘at beys apd girle must not keep pet rats thew boy 
ind girl would langh and grow fatter; secondly, that 
while the entertainment is going on the cat should not 
wave a ticket for the stalls 


Orn FRIESD THE Goat.—Now mimmer will soon be 
sib uc in all ita pride of leaf and herbaye, and all ite 
dlory of wilddowers, While gras ie abundant, then, 
ileh-oat should Hive cheaply, When Nanny ta 
ing milk feed her well, and she will let down plenty 
ie wholesome Guid. [tis usually suid that a goat 
wil eaanything. Well, certainly, goats are not dainty, 
and wit ce Bart you cane 
ust expect a Nanny on iro hoops, 
‘Md boots, and barrel-staves: to be very profitable asa 

ker. Give her roota, therefore, and vexetable kitehen 
refaye, ag well aa grasa, Ln: ff, braised Iudian 
orn, ete, crushed and mnixed with the chaff, and half 
4 pound to a pound of vileake a day after tilkiny. 
Vie latter is not reul!y necesmry, but Toots and grains 


Tue Pocitry Ruy.—Yonr hena will still be aitting 
if they are of the sitting wort. Let the hen engaged in 
this contemplative employment have plenty of maize, 
adust bath, amd fresh water ever! ought to 
come off once aday, IC she does not. litt her gently off, 
Sne will no doubt abuse you to the rim of your cap, but 
abuse breaks no bones 

When a hen has chickens two or three 4. 

¢ conp her out, but let the coop be big 
nil to see R poor whitefaced mother hen in a 
miserably small coop in which she can barely stand 
yy 


in like to see n hen and her chickens marching about 
free on a good grass rug. She will feed und rear them 
letter thus. 

Feel laying fowls well, and if you have no grass run 
throw garden refuse into the run, and mix it with 
xraing— that is, about midday throw a handful or two of 
oats among it, This will give them pleasant exercise. 
Bat leave nothing in the run to swelter and rot in the 
san. 

Tue Piagon Lort.—You ought to have young ones 
by now. The old ones should have plenty of the best 
kindof food, because, if the grains are too old and hard, 
they do not quickly form “ plgeon's milk.” In m 
mind's eye at this moment I can sce a little boy's 
eyes growing wider as he says half aloud, “Well, 
Ypever beard o° pic-Johns givin’ milk afore.” So I 
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met explain, The pigeons eat the grains, and when 
this is half digested they pump it up again, and this 
makes breakfast, luncheon, dinner, supper, and a snack 
before going to sleep for the squeakers. 

Once more let me warn you against overcrowdi 
Overcrowding of either men or birds or beasts is 
cause of one-half the disease and misery in this world. 
Overcrowding and filth go hand in hand, the merry 
inicrobe waits upon them, and death brings up the rear ! 

Tue Aviary.—I have always warned my readers 
against the injudiclous giving of hemp-seed to birds 
of any kind. Hemp is too stimulating, too fattening, 
und is sure to bring troub!e. But now wit! e bis- 
cuit and egg and biscuit food may be mixed just a little 
crashel hemp-seed, supposing the breeding to be going 
on, Without fussing around too much, keep every- 
thing clean and sweet. Have the German breeding- 
cage. Rinse and rub out the drinking-fountain every 
morning and give the cleanest of soft water. Give the 
ordinary black-and-white seeds, and don't forget green 
food, and clean sand. 

Another fact I wish to remind you of is this: breed- 
ing birds will not be much of a success if you keep 
them in a high-smelling and badly ventilated garret. 
You must have light, air, and sunshine. 


Tax RassiTry.—I should be sorry to believe that 


any of our boys of the “ B.O.P.* kept rabbits in close 
dirty hutches at this sweetest season of the year. Feed 
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well, clean well, bed well, but pray let your buunies out 
every day for a scamper in the grass, if you have any— 
if not, a little exer iu their . If you do not 
possess either grass run or yard, then you have no 
business to keep rabbite at all. 


Tag KEXNEL.—If you go in for dogs, as the saying ia, 
you may have youug puppies now. If they are nct 
‘worth keeping you may retain just one of the best. and 
let a man humanely destroy the rest. Take them 
away yourself in a basket. Though it seems very 
dreadful, the quickest and most humane way of 
destroying new-born puppies is to let a man—a boy is 
not strong enough—dash them one by one on to the 
hard ground. They just give a gusp, and all is over, 
Next best plan is chloroform. That takes many 
minutes, and is indeed but @ sort of suffocation. 
Drowning is cruel, especially if the poor things are not 
sunk to the bottom. 


Tue GARDEXS.—Plant greens of all kinds to come on 
fn autumn. Sow peas for rotation. Make war upon 
weeds. Plant celery in well-manured deep trenches, 
and tomato-plants good and strong against sunny walls. 
‘Thin your onion and other beds, 

Plant ont your annuals, of all kinds, Annuals alone 
make a charming show. For my own purt I like tosee 
them in beds, sown in drills and thinned out, leaving 
good plants in singly about nine inches apart. 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION. 


TRE LATE M. Ervinp AsTRUP. 


DEATH oF A Youna Arctic Exproren.—Fivind 
Astrup, the very promising Arctic explorer, has recently 
died at the early ago of twenty-four. From the 
sketches of his career published in the English and 
foreign press, it seems that he lived much in the open 
air, and though he went from Christiania to Phila- 
delphia to complete hia education and settle down to 
a business life, he eventually joined Lieutenant Peary's 
expedition of 1891. On his return to his uative country 
in 1892 he was created Knight of the Order of St. Olaf, 
an honour never before conferred on one so young. 


Then, in 1893, he joined Peary's new expedition aa 
second in command. The Journal of the Geographicat 
Society contains an account of how he surveyed and 
mapped the unknown shores of Melville Bay. Last 
sunimer young Aetrup ect himeelf to the task of | writing 
an account of Peary's two expeditions, and to do away 
with the ill effects of this sedentary occupation he 
went off on atrip wearing his Ski. Two days 
Christmas he left a station on the Doore Fjeld, and 
about a month later hisdead body was found only a few 
miles from his starting-point. 


Titvs.--The blue tit wants plenty of insect food Ales, 

ats, and snch-like—and will thrive on this 
ormsand crushed hemp. Give him | Jen 
of soaked ant ezgs and a few nuts, whieh you must 
erack; a little fruit, and even cooked ment and 
cheeae, have been found beneticiaL He must lave 
water to bathe in. 


W. Boot. -We could not recommend a firm, but the 
mukers of your photographic outfit would probahly: 
do 80. 


A.J. HL FIrtp.—Yon might get a second-hand micro- 
scope for the price at Baker's in Holborn, but it would 
only have one objective. “How to Work with the 
Microscope” has not been republished, but other 
articles on the subject are likely shortly to appear. 

PowpEnr-Monxry.—The boats are built of wood ; it ix 
only the steam launches that are built of stecl. The 
fifth volume in all forms went out of print years 
ago. 

A. Y.—The only thing fs to have them valued by 
‘adcaler. ‘The stamps reach the auction-room through 
the dealers ns a rule; there arc few private lots. 


. D. Roomy.—You can buy chess blocks at any type- 
founder's, There is no board; they are all in small 
pieces, with so many blunks, The looal printer 
could get them for you. 


Gannet.—The Jewish year 5656 began on ber 
19, 1895 ; the year 5637 will begin on the 8th of this 
September. ‘The era ia dated from the Creation, 
which the Jews consider to have taken place 3760 years 
3 months before tho commencement of the Christian 
era. ir years consist of twelveor thirteen months 
each, and tlicir montlis contain twenty-nine or thirty 
days. The year begins with the new moon follow- 
ing the autumnal equinox. 


PiscaTor.—I. Paraffin is one thing, and paraffin ofl an- 
other. For paraffin oil go to theoilshop ; for paraffin 
go to the chemist's shop. 2. Get “ Angling,” one 
shilling, by J. T. Burgess and R. B, Marston, pub- 
lished by F. Warne & Co. 3, It is a matter of taste; 
but cane is not usually recommended for the 
purpose. 

ScoucnEn.—There is no conjuring about {t. As there 
are twenty-four hours in a day, and three lmndred 
and sixty degrees in a circle, every hour is equal to 
fifteen degrees. Take the difference in longitude of 
the two places at the rate of four minutes u degree, 
and you get the difference in time. 


E. A. Krrsox.—The address of the secretary of the 
Clapham Model-Yacht Club is the Club House, 
C.M.Y.C., Narbonne Avenue, Clapham Common, 8.W. 


AUSTRALIA.—The Emigrants’ Information Office, 

s, Broadway, Westminster, publish a penny pamphict 

* om the colony. Call there'and get itrand ask for any 
further particulars they can give you. 


Rxov.ar READER.—We never heard of anyone joining 
the Royal Navy as a pianist, and are unacquainted 
with his rations; the fact of there being pianos on 
Argentine gunboats has nothing to do with the 
matter, even If it were true. 


E. T. F. Crarc.—“ White to play and mate in three 
moves” means, in the simplest terms : (1) white plays, 
(2) black plays, doing his best to thwart him 
(3) white plays: (4) black plays; (5) white plays 
and gives checkmate. 


.L. H.—Sticks are varnished, not polished. Good 


thin, and given a day or two's rest. 


Sxani.—The population of the British provinces of 
India in 1891 was 221 millions, that of the native 
states 66 millions, total 287 millions. The total 
number of persons not born in India was 661,637. 
Of these, 478,656 were returned ax being born in 
‘countries contiguous to India, and 60,519 in Asiatic 
countries farther away, such as China, for instance, 
‘Those born in the United Kingdom numbered 100,551, 
and those from other European countries, America, 
Australia, etc., amounted to only 10,095, while 11,816 
were either born in Africa or at sca, 


©. H. Resto.—The “ tune combs" in musical boxes are 
known as keyboards. You could perhaps get them 
from some of the Swiss watchmukera who repair the 


boxes, such as Straub & Hebting, of Blackman Street, 
Borough, 


W. 8. and H. P. 8.1. Dumbbells should not exceed 
two pounds in weight. 2. The larva of the Emperor 
moth (Saturnia carpini) is found from June to Sep- 
tember on ling, willow, blackthorn, and otber plants, 
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F. Rrppork.—We do not know the book. Rowland 
Ward, of 166 Piccadilly, publishes “The Sportsman's 
Hanibook,” which covers the whole ground as to 
stuffing and setting up all kinds of animals, and 
would be useful to you. 


Oswtn.—The articles on the continuous whipcord 
machine were in Nos 826 and 827. 


BoATMAN.—1. “The Yachtsman” might suit you: ft 
is published weekly. 2. The only way of obtaining 
our first four volumes is by advertising for them, say 
in “Exchange aud Mart.” 


QcEny.—You might have them valued at Spinks’, in 
Piccadilly, corner of Air Street. 


PrscRs.—Roach feed on seeds, insects, worms, etc. It 
would not be a bad plan to give them some of the 
bait you caught them with ; but they are sure to die 
soon, and you had far better put them in the river. 


Oup Boy Reaper. The label is given a coat of white 
of egg. slip of gold Jeaf ix laid on it, and the hot 
stamp is down on it. The leaf, being wiped 
away, will leave beliind it the letters stuck by the 
heat acting on the white of egg. The letters can be 
ordinary printer's types, screwed up in a slide, and 
warmed by placing them in a canister or cup floated 
in boiling water—in fact, ina glue-pot without the 
glue, 

A. Cromrton.—The height is obtained by level‘ing or 
by the burometer. The height of the mercury varies 
with the atmospherical pre-sure, and the pressure 
varies with the elevation of the point of observation. 
Buy an aneroid. 


-Friable fossils can be preserved by soaking 
thin solution of glue. 


Rantry.—Get a catalogue from any of the dealer: +i. 
vertising in our monthly part, aud value your staip- 
for yourself. 


C.W. Woopwarp.—You have been misinforn: i 
‘Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co. do our printing. 


H. Frexeu.-The price of the packet of culmir 
plates is given every year in the last number > 
September. 


Diticencr.—Take the rail-plan of the racing me 
given last year. Substitute your hull to the -a 
scale, and that will give you the proportions of ~;." 
and canvas. Any other suil-plan will do as 
treated in the sauie way. 


BasaRpo.—You will find particulars regarding ererr 
canal in the United Kingdom in the annual recurn 
a blue book—on “ Canals and Navigations,” patiisli:-! 
by Eyre & Spottiawoode, East Harding Street. 1. 
price eighteenpence. ‘That for the year 18H8 is tin 
us, but the latest is probably just as full of isforus. 
tion. 


W. TcnrrcHERIns.—There are many of them. An «iz 
the best known are “The Cyclist,” ~ Wheeiin 
“Cycling,” ete. For any leading metropolitan n-w> 
paper “London ” is sufficient address. 


InptaN Potice.—We know nothing beyond the of'~:! 
information. Your best plan would be to work Gr 17 
the coach you name, who is of excellent reputat: 
You can find a list of riding masters in the Loota 
Directory. 

Newo.—You will find the ballad of King John ond :'+ 
Abbot in “ English and Scottish Ballads ” among“ 
— Clagsics, which nearly every bookx.ict 

ees. 


The Photographer's Art. 


“Gite a pleasing expression! 


There, now; quite still, please.” 


No. 903.—Vol. KVIIL. Price One Penny. 


[No. 31 OF CURRENT VoL) (ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


SATURDAY, MAY 2, 1896. 


YDOLL GWYN; OR, THE FLOOD BENEATH THE SEA. 


By Geo. Manvitte Fesn, Author of * The Silver Caron,” etc. etc. (With Illustrations by AurreD Pearse and others.) 


“* Something wrong,’ whispered Gwyn.” 
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CHAPTER IX.— DOCTOR JOE. 


“(-)\u dear, oh dear! What a life! what 
a state of misery to be in!” 

“Shall I turn the pillow over, father ?” 
said Joe to Major Jollivet, who was lying 
on the couch drawn before the window, so 
that he could have a good view of the sea. 

“No,” shouted the Major, whose face 
was contracted by pain; and he shivered 
as he spoke, although his forehead was 
covered with perspiration. “ Why do you 
want to worry me by turning the 
pillow?” 

“Because it will be nice and cool on 
the other side.” 

“Get out. Be off with you directly, sir. 
Can't you see I’m shivering with cold ? 
Oh dear : who would have jungle fever?” 

“I wouldn't, father,” said the boy; 
and in spite of the words just spoken, he 
softly thrust his arm under his father's 
neck, raised his head, and then turned 
and punched the pillow, smoothed it, and 
let the Major's head down again. 

“How dah you, sir!" cried the suf- 
ferer fiercely. ‘‘ Did I not te'l you, sir, that 
I did not want it done? Did I not order 
you to quit the room, sir? Am I not your 
superior officer, sir ? and you dared to dis- 
obey me, sir, because I am on the sick 
list. How dah you, sir! How dah you, 
sir! Ifyou were in a regiment, sir, it 
would mean court-martial, sir, and—— 
Oh, dear me!” 

“That's cooler and more comfortable, 
father, isn't it?" said Joe calmly enough, 
and without seeming to pay the slightest 
attention to the fierce tirade of angry 
words directed against him. 

“Yes,” sighed the Major, ‘ that’s 
cooler and more comfortable; but,” he 
cried, turning angry again and beginning 
to draw out and point his great fierce 
moustache with his long thin fingers, 
«I will not have you disobey my orders, 
sir. You're as bad as your poor mother 
used to be—taking command of the 
regiment, and dictating and disobeying 
ine as if I were not fit to manage my own 
affairs. How dah you, sir, I say—how 
dah you!” 

Joe leaned over his father in the most 
imperturbable way, screwed up his mouth 
as if he were whistling, and drew out the 
Major’s clean handkerchief from his 
breast-pocket, shook it, and then gently 
dabbed the moist forehead. 

“Don't! Leave off, sir!” roared the 
Major. “How dah you, sir! I will 
not be treated in this way as if I were a 
helpless infant. Joseph, you scoundrel, 
you shall leave home at once, and go to 
an army tutor. I will not have these 
mutinous ways in the house.” 

Joe smiled faintly, screwed up his lips 
a little more, turned the handkerchief, 
gave the forehead a light wipe over by 
way of a polish, and then lowered it. 

“ Want to blow your nose, dad?" he 
said. 

“No, sir, I do not want to blow my 
nose ; and if I did I could blow it myself. 
Oh dear! Oh dear! This pain—this 
pain!” 

Joe thrust the handkerchief back, and 
laid his palm on his father’s forehead. 

“Not quite so hot, dad,’’ he said. 

“How dah you, sir! It's your rank 
mutinous obstinacy that makes you say 
so. Take away that nasty hot paw.” 

Joe went to the mantelpiece, took a 
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large square bottle of eau-de-Cologne, 
removed the stopper, and once more drew 
out his father's ket-handkerchief, 
moistened it with the scent, and softly 
applied it to the sufferer's forehead. 

“Confound you!” cried the Major. 
“ Will you leave me alone, sir, or am I to 
get up and fetch my cane to you?" 

“What do they make eau-de-Cologne 
of, father?" said Joe coolly. “Does it 
come from a spring like all those nasty 
mineral waters you take?” 

“ It's insufferable!" panted the Major. 

“Time you had a drink, father,” said 
Joe quietly. 

“It is not, sir. I take that medicine 
at eleven o'clock, military time. It wants 
quite half an hour to that yet. You 
want to be off to play with that idle 
young scoundrel of Pendarve's, I suppose ; 
but I wish you to stay here till it is 
eleven. Do you hear that, sir? You dis- 
obey me if you dare.” 

“Five minutes pee eleven now, dad, 
said Joe, after a glance at the clock over 
the chimney-piece. 

“It’s not, sir,” cried the Major, turning 
his head quickly to look for himself, and 
then wincing from pain. “That clock’s 


” 


wrong. It’s a wretched cheap fraud, and 
never did keep time. Fast! Nearly an 
hour fast!" 


“Said it was the best timekeeper in 
Cornwall only yesterday,” said Joe to 
himself, as he went to a side table on 
which stood a couple of bottles, a glass, 
and water-jug. 

Here the boy busied himself for a few 
moments, with his father frowning and 
watching him angrily, and looking, in 
spite of his pain-distorted countenance, 
pallid look, and sunken cheeks, a fine 
handsome middle-aged man. 

The next minute Joe was coming back 
witha tumblerin his hand, and stirring it 
with a little glass rod. 

“Here you are, dad. Shall I hoist you 
up while you tip it off?” 

“No sir; I can sit up. 
quinine did you put in?” 

“ Usual dose, father.’ 

“Ho! How much lemon-juice ?” 

“Wineglass full, and filled up with 
spring water.” 

Major Jollivet made an effort to sit up, 
but sank back again with a groan. 

Joe might have smiled, but he did not. 
He could justly have said triumphantly : 
“ There, I knew you could not manage it!” 
but he calmly drew a chair to the side of 
the couch, stood the glass within reach of 
his father’s hand, and then went behind 
his head, forced his arm under the pillow, 
lowered his brow so that he could butt like 
a ram, and slowly and steadily raised the 
invalid’s shoulders, keeping him upright 
till the draught had been taken and the 
glass set down. 

“Bah! Horrible! Bitter as gall.” 

“ Lower away!" said Joe; and he drew 
softly back till the pillow was in its old 
place, and the Major uttered a sigh of 
relief. 

“T say, dad, you're getting better,” 
said Joe, as he took away chair and glass 
after brushing his disordered hair from 
his forehead. 

“ How dah you, sir! ” cried the Major, 
“when I'm in such a state of prostra- 
tion.” 

Joe laid his hand on the patient's fore- 
head again, and nodded. 


How much 


“Head's getting wet and cool, dad. 
You'll be right as a trivet again soon.” 

“ Worse than your poor mother—worse 
than your poor mother. You haven't a 
bit of feeling, boy. It’s abominable.” 

Joe took a sprayer, thrust it into the 
neck of the scent-bottle, and blew an 
odorous vapour about the sufferer’s head. 

“ Will you put that tomnfool thing away, 
sir! You're never happy unless you're 
playing with it.” 

“Tsay,” cried Joe, still without seeming 
to pay the slightest heed to his father’s 
words—" what do you think, dad ?’’ 

“Think, sir? How can I think of any- 
thing but this wretched jungle fever? 
Oh, my bones, my bones! "’ 

“Colonel Pendarve's going to open the 
old Ydoll Mine.” 

“Eh? What?” cried the Major, turn- 
ing his head sharply. “ Say that again.’” 

“Captain Hardock got talking to me 
and Gwyn about it, and Gwyn told his 
father.” 

“Told him what?” 

“ Sam Hardock said he was sure that 
there was plenty of tin in it, and that it 
was apity.jor it to be there, and when the 
Colonel might make a fortune out of it.” 

“ And—and what did Pendarve say?” 
cried the Major excitedly. 

“Said it was all nonsense, I believe. 
Then Sam Hardock took me—me and 
Gwyn—to have a look, and Ydoll went 
down.” 

“Look here, sir, I will not have you 
call Gwyn Pendarve by that idiotic mick- 
name.” 

“No, father. When he was half down 
the rope came undone, and he went down 
plash.”” 

“Killed?” cried the Major excitedly. 

“Oh no, father, there was plenty of 
water, and he got out through a passage 
on to the cliffs, and Sam and I had to pull 
him y in.” 

“What mad recklessness ! ” 

“ He wasn’t hurt, father, only got very 
wet; and since then the Colonel has been 
to have a look at the place and had a talk 
or two with Sam Hardock, and Ydoll—”” 

“What !"’ cried the Major fiercely. 

“Gwyn thinks his father is going to 
have machinery down, and the mine 
pumped out.”” 

“Madness! Going to throw all his 
money away. He shan’t doit. I won't 
have it. What does Mrs. Pendarve say ?”” 

“Gwyn says she doesn’t like it at all.” 

“T should think not, sir. It means 
ruin spelt with a big letter. Why can't he 
be contented with his half pay?” 

“T dunno, father. I suppose he feels 
as if he'd like more.” 

“ Yes, and get less. You never knew 
me tempted by these wretched mining 
schemes, did you, sir?”’ 

“No, father.” 

“The man’s mad. Got a bee in his 
bonnet. Going to ruin his son’s prospects 


in life. He shan’'t do it. How dah he be 
so absurd! I'll go to him as soon as I 
can move.”’ 


“ Feel a little easier, father ? ’’ said Joe, 
going to the head of the couch, and press- 
ing his hand upon his father's brow 
again. 

“Yes, much easier, my boy,” said the 
invalid, placing his hand upon his son's, 
and holding it down for a Tow moments. 
“ Feels cooler, doesn't it?” 

“ Ever so much, dad, and not so damp.” 


“Yes, I feel like a new man again. 
Thank you, Joe—thank you, my boy. 
Haven t b:en fretful, have 1?” 

“Oh, just a little, father, of course. 
Who could help it?” 

« T was afraid had been, Joe. But, as 
you say, who could help it? Didn't say 
anything very cross to you, did 1?" 

“Ob no, nothing to signify, dad. 
I say, I am glad you're better.” 

“Thank you, my boy, thank you,” said 
the Major, drawing his boy's hand down 
to his hips and kissing it. “ Just like your 
poor dear mother, so calm and _ patient 
with me when I am suffeting. Joe, my 
boy, you will have to be a doctor.” 

“1? Oh no, father. I must be a 
soldier, same as you've been, and Gwyn is 
going to be.” 

“ But I meant a military surgeon,” said 
the Major. 

“Wouldn't do, father. Why, if I were 
to tell Ydoll—I mean Gwyn—that I was 
going to be a doctor, he would crow over 
me horribly, and I should never hear the 
end of it. He'd christen me jalap or 
rhubarb or something of that sort."’ 

“Ah well, we shall see, and—who's 
that coming up to the door?” 

Joe looked out from the window, and 
came back directly. 

“ The Colonel, dea. Shall I go and let 
him in?” 

“Yes, fetch him in, and stop here and 
give me a hint now and then if I get a 
little irritable. What yon have told me 
makes me feel rather cross, and I shall 
have to give him a bit of my mind. I enan't 
let him go and waste his money like that.” 

Joe hurried out to the front hall, and 
fonnd that Gwyn had accompanied his 
father, the former having been hidden by 
theshrubs as thoy came up to the door. 


But, 


CHAPTER X.—FINDING AN INTRUDER. 


“WELL, old man: on the sick list ? 
began the Colonel, shaking hands warmly 
with his friend. ‘ What's the last bul- 
letin?” 

“Bad, bad,” said the Major sharply. 
“ Just heard that a man I respected is 
going to make a fool of himself.” 

“Eh? What?” said the Colonel, 
flushing. “ Who's been chattering about— 
ahem! Are you alluding to the mine on 
my property, Major Jollivet ?” 

“No, sir,” said the Major, sitting up; 
“Twas speaking about the hole hy the 
cliff that was dug bya pack of greedy 
noodles who were not satisfied with their 
incomes, and I felt that I should not like 
to see an old friend of mine go shovelling 
his money down into it, and breaking his 
wife’s heart.” 

« Then it avas like your—ahem, ahem!" 
coughed the Colonel, checking himself. 
“No, no; don’t go away, boys,” for Gwyn 
was stealing out, followed by Joe. 

“No, don't you boys go,” cried the 
Major ; “ it will be a lesson for you both.” 

Father been very bad, Joe?” said the 
Colonel. 

“* Very bad indeed, sir,” said the boy. 

“Silence, sir!” cried 
“ Nothing of the sort. Don't exaggerate, 
Joe.” 

** No, father.’ 

“He doesn't, Dick. You've had a 
nasty touch this morning, or you wouldn't 
have spoken to me like that.” 


the Major. - 
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“TI couldn't help it, old man,” said 
the Major warmly. “ But surely you 
will never be so mad as to go pumping 
out that old place.” 

“H'm! Idon’t knew about mad. Be 
useful to make a little money for the sake 
of the boy.” 

“ Worse still tc lose a great deal for 
the sake of the boy.” 

“ Nothing venture, nothing win, Dick. 
I'm beginning to think that it would be 
worth while to put some money in the 
venture, and I came up this morning to 
make you the first offer of joining in.” 

“And throwing away my bit of money, 
too. No, sir, not if I know it. I’m not 
quite such an idiot as that.” 

“You mean as I am,” said the Colonel 
quietly. 

“I did not say so,” retorted the Major. 
“T should not dream of insulting an old 
friend by using such language.” 

“No, but you would think it all the 
same,"’ cried the Colonel. ‘ Now, look 
here, Jollivet; you and I have enough to 
live upon comforta bly.” 

“ Quite.” 

“But there's nothing left to start 
these two young dogs well in life ; now is 
there ?"” 

“ Well—er—rum—er—no; there is not 
much, Pendarve, certainly.” 

“That's what I have been thinking; 
and though the idle, reckless young dogs 
do not deserve it—do you hear, you two? 
Isay you don't deserve it.”” 

“ Joe doesn't,” said Gwyn, with a mis- 
chievous grin at his companion. 

“No, not at all," said Joe. “ I'm nearly 
as bad as Gwyn.” 

“Ah, you're a nice pair,” said the 
Colonel. “ But we, as fathers, must, I 
suppose, give you both a good prepara- 
tion for the army—eh, Jollivet 2” 

“Yes, of course that must be done,” 
said the Major. 

“Exactly! Well, I’ve been thinking a 
great deal about it this last day or two, 
and I have quite come to the conclusion 
that I must do something.” 

“ Well, do something,” said the Major, 
testily ; “ don’t go and fling your money 
down a mine.” 

“ But there are mines and mines, Jolli- 
vet, old fellow. If I were asked to join 
in some company to buy a mine or open 
a new one, I should of course hesitate ; 
but in this case I have one of my own, 
one that is undoubtedly very ancient, and 
must have had a great deal of tin or 
copper or both in it.”’ 

“No doubt, and it was all dug out and 
sold long enough ago. The old people 
had the oyster, and you've got the 
shell.” 

“I don’t know so much about that, 
sir,” said the Colonel earnestly. “I 
brought home a piece of old ore that was 
dug out, and it's very rich in tin. There's 
plenty of room down below for there 
to be an enormous amount, and as the 
only outlay will be for machinery for 
pumping and raising the ore, I have inade 
up my mind to start a company of the 
owners to work that mine.” 

« And lose all your money.” 

“I hope not. The mine is already 
sunk, and I believe when it is pumped 
dry we shall find that there are drifts with 
plenty of ore in them, waiting to be 
worked—plenty to pay well for the get- 
ting.” 
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453 
“ And if there turns out to be none at 


“Well, that’s the very worst way of 
looking at it. If it turns out as bad as 
that, I shall have spent so many hundred 
pounds in new pumping machinery, and 
have it to sell for what it will fetch to 
some fresh company.” 

“But you would only get half the 
value.”” 

“IfI got half the value, I should be 
satisfied. Then the loss would not be so 
very severe.” 

“Severe enough to make you repent 
it to the last day of your life,” said the 
Major shortly. 

“T hope not. Money is not worth so 
much repentance.” 

“ But you talk as if you really meant 
to do this, Pendarve,” said the Major 
warmly. 

“I do. 
mind.” 

Gwyn looked at his father, with his 
eyes flashing with excitement. 

“ My dear Pendarve, I implore you not 
to do so for that boy's sake,” cried the 
Major. 

“It is for his sake I am going to ven- 
ture upon what seems to me a very safe 
piece of business.”” 

“No, no; a wild-goose chase, sir." 

“Mining is not so reckless as that, if 
carried out on business principles, my 
dear Jollivet.” 

“There we shall never agree. But in 
the name of all that is sensible, why did 
you come to me ?” 

“Partly because you are my oldest 
friend, and one in whom I should confide 
any important business."’ 

“ And partly,” cried the Major warmly, . 
“ because you thought I should be weak 
enough to join you.” 

“Quite right, all but the question of 
weakness,’’ said the Colonel. 

“Absurd! There, I aim obliged to 
speak plainly: 1 could never dream of 
such a thing.” 

“I don’t want you to dream," said the 
Colonel, smiling ; “I want you to act—to 
join me; and upon this basis: I will find 
the mine; and half the money for the 
machinery, if you will find the other 
half.” 

“It would be folly. Look at the money 
we know to have been lost on mines.”” 

“Yes, in companies, and over very 
doubtful affairs. In this case we have the . 
proof of mining having been carried on. 
‘We have the mine, and we should not 
have to share profits with a number of 
shareholders.” 

“Nor losses neither,” said the Major 
testily. 

“Nor the losses neither,” assented the 
Colonel. “ Then, we live on the spot and 
could oversee matters.” 

“Bah! What do we know about. 
mines? I could manage a regiment, not. 
a hole underground.” 

“ We could soon learn, my dear boy,” 
said the Colonel ; “ and it would be very 
interesting to have such an occupation. 
I have felt for years past that you and I 
have been wasting time. No occupation 
whatever, nothing to do but think about 
our ailments. It’s rusting, Jollivet—it’, 
rusting out ; and I’m sure that if we both 
worked hard, we should be healthier and 
better men.” 

“Humph! Well, there is something in 


I have quite made up my 
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that. But, no, no, no, I’m not going to be 
tempted to spend money that ought some 
day to come to Joe.” ; 

“Oh, I don’t mind, father, if it’s going 
to do you good,” cried the boy eagerly. 
“ T should like you to have a mine.” 

“Shall I have any money some day, 
father?" said Gwyn. 

“J suppose so, my boy. what I leave 
when I die,” said the Colonel, frowning. 

“Oh, then, I'll give it to go into the 
mine, father,” cried Gwyn ; and the stern 
look passed off the Colonel's face. He 
nodded, and seemed pleased. 

“Think of the anxiety that such a ven- 
ture would bring,”’ said the Major. 

“T have thought of it, and also of the 
anxieties and worries which come to a 
man who has nothing to do. Look here, 
Jollivet, I firmly believe in this adven- 
ture, and I should very much like it if 
you would join me, for I feel that it 
would do you good, and that we should 
got on well together.” 

“Oh yes, I’ve no doubt about that.” 
said the Major, “and if you really do 
make up your mind to venture, I don’t 
say that I will not lend you some money 
if you need it.”” 

“Thank you, I know that you would, 
TJollivet ; but I don’t want to take it in 
that way. Think it over for a few days, 
and see how you feel about it.” 

“No, I can give you my answer now 
without any hesitation. It is quite out 
of the question, Pendarve. Even if it 
were a gold mine, I should say——"" 

“ Don't decide rashly, old fellow,” said 
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the Colone]. “A few days ago I should 
have answered you in the same way, if 
you had come and proposed the thing; 
but since I have thought it over, I have 
quite changed my mind. Do the same, 
and let me hear how you have concluded 
to act at the end of a week.” 

« But I tell you, my dear sir——” 

“Yes; tell me at the end of a week,” 
said the Colonel, smiling. ‘“ What do you 
think of these fellows beginning to inves- 
tigate the mine for themselves? There, 
Gwyn. you need not stay for me if you 
want a run with Joe; I'll walk home 
alone.” 

* Father is not well enough to be left,”’ 
said Joe. 

“Yes, yes, my boy,” cried the Major; 
“JT don't want to make a prisoner of 
you. Go and have a run with Gwyn, by 
all means.” 

The boys required no second permis- 
sion, but were off at once, their fathers 
hearing the beat of their feet on the road 
directly after. ve 

“Where have they gone?” said the 
Major, turning on his couch. 

“Over to the mouth of the mine, for 
certain,”’ said the Colonel. 

He was quite right. There was no 
proposal made by either of the boys, but 
as soon as they were outside the gate, 
they started off together at a rapid trot, 
making straight for the Colonel's land, 
springing over the stone wall, and thread- 
ing their way amongst stones and bushes, 
till they were compelled by the rough 
ground ta go more slowly. 

(To be continued.) 


“Makes one want to see more of what 
it’s like,” said Joe. 

“Yes; I didn’t know father was think- 
ing about it so seriously. Why, it'll be 
splendid, Joe! I say: you'll have to go 
down the mine first this time.” 

“ Yes,I suppose so, but not your way.” 

“ Hist!" whispered Gwyn, as they 
drew near. “ What does that mean?” 

“What? I don’t see anything.” 

Gwyn ducked down behind one of the 
great, grey, weathered lumps of granite, 
and signed to his companion to follow 
his example. 

This was done on the instant, and then 
Joe looked inquiringly in his face. 

“Something wrong,” whispered Gwyn. 
“Trespassers. Got to know that father 
means to work the mine.” 

Gwyn raised his head softly, so as to 
peer over the block of granite, and 
plainly made out a hand and arm work- 
ing about at the side of the low protection 
wall of the old mine. 

“Sam Hardock,” whispered Joe, whe 
had followed his example. “ What's he 
doing? Measuring the depth ?” 

“°Tisn't Sam,” whispered Gwyn, “ it's 
some one else—stranger, I think. Then 
the mine must be valuable, or he wouldn't 
be there. What shall we do?” 

“He Has no business there. It’s 
on your father’s property, perhaps it'll 
be ours too,” whiopered. ‘Toe, oT say, 
Ydoll, we’re not going to stand that; 
let's go and collar him.” 

“Agreed!” said Gwyn 


< excitedly. 
“ We've right on our side. 


Come on.” 


EEE 


7 THE DRERE OF LONEMOATH GRANGE. 


“()xrorp! Oxford! Orford!” 
“Cambridge! Cambridge! Cam- 
bridge!" 

Shouts for the rival blues enlivened the 
dormitories of Rosslyn House while the 
boys were dressing. For it was the anni- 
versary of the Battle of the Blues—-the 
morning of the boat-race day. 

In Simpson’s dormitory—he was cap- 
tain of the eleven—the partisans of either 
blue were equally divided. Simpson was 
Oxford to the backbone. His father had 
distinguished himself at that university 
in the old days, and his elder brother had 
rowed in the Oxford boat. Then, Lewis 
was Simpson’s cousin, and he was proud 
to shine with the reflected light of kin- 
ship; while young Black was so smitten 
with admiration for Simpson's prowess in 
the cricket-field that he rallied to his 
colour without a second thought. 

Billy Gilbert, the Doctor's nephew, 
might have advocated either shade of blue 
with equal propriety. For his Uncle 
Andrew was an Oxford man, as we know, 
and his Uncle Richard was a Cambridge 
man. But whereas Uncle Andrew, in the 
position of Billy’s headmaster, was bound 
to temper his avuncular affection with 

magisterial severity; and whereas Uncle 
Richard invariably tipped Billy with half 
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By tHe Rev. A. N. Matan, ™.A., F.G.3., 
Author of “The Wallaby Blan,” otc., ete. 


CHAPTER VII.—BOAT-RACE DAY. 


& sovereign at the beginning of every 
school-term, it goes without saying that 
Billy Gilbext’s sympathies were with the 
Light Blue. Then Flower lived in the 
same town as Billy, and they were good 
chums at home and good chums at school ; 
so Flower could not do otherwise than cast 
in his lot with Billy on the boat-race day. 
And Stilton had been won over to their side 
by a judicious largess of chocolate and 
brawn at breakfast, so long as the combined 
hampers of Billy and Flower held out. 

“Oxford for ever!’ shouted Black, as 
he plunged his sponge into the basin, with 
a view to his morning wash. 

“Cambridge for ever!’ shouted Flower, 
whose basin was next to Black’s. And 
Flower lent emphasis to the war-ery by 
bringing the palm of his hand with a 
sounding smack upon Black's back. The 
brimming sponge in Black's hand was 
diverted from its intended purpose, and 
was promptly discharged with a souse into 
Flower’s face. In the pathetic words of 
the poet— 

“The plentifnl moisture encumbered the Flower, 

And weighed down his beautiful hea.” 


But with a shake of his curly locks, which 
scattered showers of dew broadcast, Flower 
returned the sponge with aim more vigor- 


ous than true. For the nge missed 
Black and burst full on the back of Simp- 
son, the doughty captain, sending streams 
of cold excitement down his legs. 

The shock, sudden, unexpected, and 
charged with electric energy, drew forth 
an exclamation short and sharp as a 
spark— 

“Ugh!” 

“ Down with the Cambridge crocks !~ 
shouted Lewis ; ‘Oxford to the reecue ! 

Instantly the floodgates of washing 
basins were flung open. There was 2 
flashing of white limbs amid an irrigation 
that would have been creditable to an 
April shower. The boys might have been 
the pelicans at the Zoo, when their keeper 
flings fish into the tank, and the tangle cf 
feathers and fountains baffles description. 

But the step of Dr. Gilbert was heard 
along the passage, and a timely Can! 
caused a temporary suspension of hostili- 
ties. The boys accordingly settled down 
to the business of dressing, and contented 
themselves with suppressed volleys of 
verbal artillery. 

The scene at breakfast was enlivened by 
a lavish display of the favourite colours. 
There was a pleasing variation upon the 
familiar rosettes of past years, in the 
shape of little monkeys manufactured out 


of blue chenille, with wire skeletons and 
bead eyes. These had been imported by 
two enterprising rivals who had lately 
been for an creat to London. They had 
each bought two dozen, and had driven 
a good trade in retailing them to their 
Sellows. 

The blue monkeys were well to the fore 
at breakfast—Oxford orang-outangs, and 
Cambridge chimpanzees their foes called 
them. They were used as button-holes, 
they decorated chunks of bread; they 
curled theirlegs round the handles of cups, 
they rode in triumph on knives and forks ; 
a Paysandu ox-tongue betrayed its sym- 
pathy with Cambridge, while a German 
sausage touted for Oxford. 

Sundry larks were perpetrated at the 
expense of those blue monkeys during 
the meal. Obtrusive displays of one 
shade provoked the antagonism of the 
other. A duel was fought between a pair 
of rivals—their owners directing their 
movements; and when the Oxford orang 
with wiry claws eventually scratched out 
the eves of the Cambridge chimpanzee, 
the Cambridge man intervened in a very 
unsportsmanlike manner—he grabbed the 
Oxford orang and drowned it unceremoni- 
ously in its owner's tea-cup. 

“What a low trick!" remarked Simp- 
son; “who but a washed-out Cambridger 
would have done it? I say. you chaps,” 
he whispered to some of hix chums, 
“we'll pay thein out after breakfast!” 

“Rather!” said the chums, euger to 
support their leader in prospect of a row. 

“We'll just bag all their baby ba- 
boons,” continued the captain, “and I'll 
show you how to educate them. I know 
the dodge!" 

In the course of the meal the Ictters 
were brought in and distributed. Among 
them was a packet addressed to a big. 
stontly built boy named Anderson. Curi- 
ously enough, he was the only boy who 
did not sport any emblem to show the 
bent of his sympathies. He was a boy 
of independent character, _sutticiently 
strong in body to assert his independence ; 
and it pleased him on this oceasion to 
regard the excitement of the rival Blues 
as frivolous and childish. 

“ What asses you fellows are!” he re- 
marked to half a dozen juniors who were 
full of enthusiasm; “not one of you 
knows why you are light or dark ; it’s all 
bosh your making such a row !”" 

But Anderson wanted to see what his 
packet contained, and with eager tingers 
he tore open the paper. 

Tho object that met his eyes at once 
converted him from an insipid neutral to 
an ardent advocate of Cambridge, and so 
the one exception to universal excitement 
was removed. 

For a beautiful silken scarf of exquisite 
light blue lay folded in the paper. He 
took it out and displayed it in all its 
glory ; and as all eves were quickly turned 
towards it. an audible buzz of admiration 
hummed through the room. Even the 
Oxford element could not restrain a mur- 
mur, though possibly a tinge of jealousy 
flavoured their admiration with scorn. 

“ Hurrah! Cambridge for ever! Bravo 
Anderson ! " 

Buch encouragements were none the 
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Jess hearty though they did not transgress 
the bounds of polite behaviour. Indeed, 
all the expressions of opinion that pre- 
vailed during breakfast were conducted 
sotto voce, and so were condoned by the 
masters with good-humoured indulgence. 

Dr. Gilbert was observant and amused ; 
and Mrs, Gilbert beamed graciously upon 
Anderson, who had stolen glances in her 
direction to see if she noticed his beautiful 
prize. 

When the first flush of excitement was 
quieted, Anderson carefully folded up the 
scarf in its silver paper, and put it in his 

ket. He then proceeded to read the 
letter which accompanied it. It was 
written in pencil, in a child’s hand, and 
was as follows: 

“ My darling Joe,—I bought this lovely 
scarf for you with Aunt Joan's half-crown, 
because you said the boys always had 
blue on the Went rabe day. I hope you 
will like it. My pain is rather bad.—Your 
loving sister Rose.” 

Joe and Rose were orphans, wards of 
their uncle and aunt. Rose was nine 
years old—a pretty, flaxen-haired girl, 
whom none could look upon without deep 
pity. For she was afflicted with an ail- 
ment which obliged her to be always lying 
down. Her uncle and aunt were very 
kind, and sho returned their affection abun- 
dantly, but her fondest love was centred 
upon Joe. He was always so wood to her 
in the holidays. He was so tall and 
strong --it almost made her feel strong to 
have him by her. Joe never forgot Rose 
when he was at school. During the last 
summer term he had found a young 
cuckoo in a hedgesparrow's nest. He 
took the bird as a lawful prize. and iried 
to rear it for Rose. He bought a cage, 
and devoted the most patient attention to 
his new charge. Joe's cuckoo thrived for 
three weeks, and became n celebrity 
aunong the boys. They took the liveliest 
interest in it. The juniors were told off 
in courses to provide worms for its diet. 
They fed the voracions chicken hourly 
during playtime. 

One evening, at preparation, when doors 
and windows were open in the schoolroom 
on account of the heat, Joe heard his 
cuckoo “ squawking.” He tried hard to 
stick to his books, but it was more than 
he could do. The squawks continued. 
Joe turned an uneasy look towards the 
master, and his mute appeal was not dis- 
regarded. The master nodded in the 
direction of the door, and Joe's uuxiety was 
relieved. But this is a digression. 

The Doctor backed his chair along the 
oaken floor, as a signal for the boys to 
rise ; and before they had all left the room 
the criex of the rival Blues broke forth with 
unbridled energy. 

“Come on, you chaps! ” shouted Simp- 
son; “ Oxford for ever! Down with 
Cambridge! Bag all the washed-out 
monkeys you can, and bring them to 
me!” 

The turbulent stream flowed onwards 
through many obstructions, till it poured 
itself into the garden; and then the romp 
found space for its development. Shouts 
resounded ; laughter pealed forth : 

“Dark follows Dark —Light Light—load halloahings 
speak of war 1 
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They mauled each other, and buffeted 
each other ; they grabbed at the badges of 
blue; they tumbled and raced; they fled 
and followed. Many a monkey changed 
hands, and some were torn limb from lib 
to glut the lust of vengeance. 

There were banks on the terraces which 
served as points of vantage, where one 
side would rally till expelled by the other. 
They scurried up and hurried down. 
Oxford! Cambridge ! 

When the school-bell rang, rosy cheeks 
and sparkling eyes, panting breath and 
crumpled collars, told the severity of the 
struggle. With parting shouts the noisy 
troops passed into schoolrooin and class- 
room, gradually to subside into the ordor 
needful for lessons. 

Simpson was particularly busy during 
the first hour. He made copious use of 
his inkpot. while it was fondly imagined 
by Mr. Hudson (who was not particularly 
sharp) that he was more than usually at- 
tentive to the exercise which the class was 
writing. 

But Simpson had other work on hand 
than the vagaries of the gerundive. His 
followers had delivered over to him no 
less than thirteen light-blue monkeys, 
captured in fair scrimmage from the Camn- 
bridge ranks. And Simpson's whole at- 
tention was concentrated upon dipping 
each of those fair-complexioned animals 
into his inkpot, to change them into the 
rival colour. His method of conversion 
Was as inexorable as the torture of the 
Inquisition. _It was interesting to observe 
the nicety with which he baptized each 
neophyte in the Stygian stream ; careful 
not to stain his fingers, and deftly fastening 
each converted monkey to his desk with 
a pin, to drip and dry. 

The Cambridge men of his class watched 
his operations with ill-concealed disgust, 
and sundry whispers passed between them, 
hinting at schemes of retaliation. 

Twelve Oxford monkeys had been cap- 
tured, and as soon as the quarter-hour's 
recess had come, Billy Gilbert called for 
contributions of dirk-blue captives. The 
appeal was readily answered, and the full 
tale of twelve was quickly produced. 

Then he hurried to the kitchen and 
made friends with the cook, who gave him 
a saucepan and allowed him to boil down 
the twelve Oxford monkeys until he had 
reduced them to a sickly tint. Certainly 
no properly disposed monkey of Cambridge 
sympathies would have recognised in those 
pzle and dissipated specimens any resem- 
blance to his true light-blue; but Billy 
Gilbert was not fastidious they were 
good enough for him; and the glee 
with which he paraded them before Simp- 
son's troop, stuck on a stick, somewhat 
disconcerted the triumphant gibes of the 
captain as he flourished about with his 
inky converts. - 

So the results of party warfare were 
pretty evenly balanced, and when news 
arrived that the result of the boat race 
was 2 dead-heat—well, at any rate, the 
reader will have the satisfaction of identi- 
fying the year in which this famous Battle 
of the Monkeys was fought at Rosslyn 
House School. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE CRUISE OF THE GOOD SHIP 


« BOREAS.” 


A STORY OF THE BRINE AND THE BREEZE. 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., C.M., B.N., 


Author of “In the Land of the Lion and the Ostrich," “ The Cruise of the ‘Snow Bird,” “ Our Home in the Silver West,” ete, 


OMEWARD bound! 

Ah! yes; but you have got to be a 
sailor to understand the full import of 
these magic words. And you must have 
been far, far away at sea, too, and not 
merely to America. I heard a real sailor 
say once be could pitch a ball of spun- 
yarn to America. And you must have 
been away for a year at least. Then, 
when your ship is within a measur- 
able distance of the chalky cliffs of old 
England, you will begin to appreciate the 
magic meaning that lies in those two 
words—Homeward bound ! 

Homeward bound! The Boreas is in 
the Bay of Biscay. 

As he walks the quarter-deck to-night, 
Sybil leaning on his arm, big, brave 
Bobstay trolls forth some lines of Dibdin’s 
grand old sea-song, a song that will be 
sung as long as Britannia is mistress of 
the seas: 


* Lond roared the dreadful thunder, 
‘The rain a deluge pours. 
The clouds were reut asunder 
By lightning’s vivid powers, 
The night both drear and dark ; 
Our poor devoted bark— 
There she lay 
Till the day, 
In the Buy of Biscay, 0!" 


But here is neither rain nor storm. It 
is true the waves are somewhat high, 
and just the breeze your sailor loves is 
kissing these waves, and catching up 
little saucy handfuls of spray and sending 
them high over the bows of the Boreas. 

Only the moonis shining, and flooding all 
the ocean with her magic light, hiding her 
fac2, however, now and then, behind a 
fleecy cloud. 

Down below in the saloon to-night 
evoryone is very bright and gay. 

Stefano’s fiddle is in great request. 
He plays now madly, now merrily, and 
now with a sad weirdness that goes 
straight to the heart of everyone present, 
and brings tears to the eyes of tender- 
hearted Mrs. Bobstay. 

But during a silent interval Sybil is 
heard to sigh, and there is a far-away look 
in her eyes. 

Stefano, her father, looks towards her. 

She notices the look and smiles. 

“I was thinking of my poor boy 
Ribbons,” she said. ‘“ How brightly the 
moon will be shining to-night on the 
white sands above his lonesome grave !”’ 

It is daylight. 

The ship is nearly through the bay. 
Tts waters are almost black, the waves still 
high. But boldly the Boreas goes dashing 
through them. 

‘The man who has been heaving the log 
says, as he draws in the wet line— 

“Why, there, if the old lady ’—mean- 
ing the ship—“ hasn’t put another knot in 
it." Sly old girl!—she knows she is near- 
ing home!" 


®* Sailing a nautical mile more per hour. 


(With an Illustration by F. W. BURTON.) 
CHAPTER XII.— HOME, DEARIE, HOME!”’ 


“Of course she does,” said Bobstay, 
who had overheard him. “Why shouldn't 
she?” 

“Of course I do,” the Boreas herself 
seemed to say,as she gave her head a 
saucy toss. “Of course I do. Why 
shouldn't I?” 

“Bless the dear old lass,” continues 
Bobstay, “if I'd left her bones in the 
Mozambique, I'd never have been one 
day happy in life again.” 

“ Ha! Britain and Nana! so you know 
you’re nearing home, eh? What romps 
you have been having this morning, to be 
sure!” 

“ Hullo! Sybil! so here youare. Come 
and have a walk. I feel double the man 
since I entered these dark waters.” 

“Oh,” said Stefano, coming up, “1 hope 
you'll never be double the man, Bobstay. 
pont you think you're big enough, 
eh?” 

“ Ah!" said Bobstay, “we can all of us 
make our little jokes now, ho! ho!” 

“Mine,” said Stefano, “ was, I confess, 
only a little joke, but it was on a big 
subject.” 

Then Bobstay laughed again—a. proof, I 
think, that it takes very little to make a 
man laugh when he is really and truly 
happy. 

“Home, dearie, home!" he began to 
sing as he drew Sybil's arm through his 
own. 

“Oh, it's home, dearie, home t 
And it’s home that I would be; 
Home, dearie, home ! 
To my ain countrle.” 


“ But look, child, look far ahead yonder 
at the grey and murky sky. Oh, it is 
truly English! And look at the dark 
water all around us. Does it not depress 
you?” (See page 489.) 

“No, Captain Bobstay, no—because it 
speaks of home.” 

“ But won't you miss the sanny southern 
climes, my dear ?—the azure skies, the 
turquoise seas, the little green islands that 
seemed to float in the heavens like far-off 
fairylands, the snowy-crested breakers 
rolling in and breaking in song upon silver 
sands, the palm-trees that fan the clouds, 
the woods with their beauty of orchids of 
every shape and colour, the trees laden 
groundwards with their tempting fruits, 
the mountains raising their jagged sum- 
mits high into the lapis-lazuli ether, 
the odour of flowers, the murmuring 
streams, the foaming cataracts, and all 
the colour, light, and loveliness that lend 
their charms to foreign lands ?”’ 

“Captain Bobstay, sometimes I may 
miss them—I may even dream of them at 
night, while wintry snow-laden winds are 
tearing through the leafless trees around 
my home; but I wouldn’t give ono blink of 
those dear, grey, homely skies for all the 
colour, light, and loveliness you 50 
prettily describe.” 

“ Bravo!” cried Bobstay, patting her 
hand. ‘You're just the girl to my mind. 
And so dearly do I love home, that really 


I have half a mind never to roam any 
more.” 


A story like that which Sybil had to 
tell Mrs. Lamont (whom it is needless to 
say she still regarded as a mother) is not 
told in one day. No, nor in a week. 

But, then, Sybil had Sidney there to 
assist her, and Stefano himself was seldom 
far away. 

“Well,” said the latter to Lamont of 
Lamont one day after dinner at the sea- 
side cottage, “poor little Sybil has found 
a father, and, thank Heaven reverently, I 
have found a dear daughter. But it is 
but natural, my friend, that her chief 
affections should centre in you. I shall 
not take her away from you.” 

“ And we will gladly have her; but only 
on one condition, Stefano.” 

“Name it ; I consent to your condition 
before I hear it.” 

“ Well, it is this. Thanks to your kind- 
ness and Sidney’s good luck, I shall be 
an exile on this foreign shore no longer. 
I shall be restored to my native land, to 
my people, and to my glen. 

“ But, Stefano, the house is far too big for 
us. It isa castle,indeed. You will have 
to come and share it. Do you consent ?” 

“ T did—and do.” 

Then hand met hand in a hearty shake. 

“And may I bring Beeba?” said 
Stefano. 

“You had better not come without her?” 

“ And Nana here?” 

Nana was lying at his feet, and Britain 
was on the rug. 

“ Most certainly.” 

“T say,” said Bobstay, who was also of 
the party—and as he spoke he removed his 
meerschaum, and gazed for a moment in 
silence at the blue smoke that went 
curling ceiling-wards—“I say, gentle- 
men, I’ve been thinking—ho! ho !— 
A rare thing with me, I can assure 
you. But it is really true. You see, 
that dog and that cheetah Nana have 
become so attached to each other that I 
really think separation would break their 
hearts. Now, Sidney and Sybil, if you will 
accept Britain, he is yours.” 

“Oh, it will vex you so to part with 
him!” cried Sybil. 

“Keep your mind easy,” returned Bob- 
stay, laughing. ‘I have made my calcula- 
tions, and I intend to rest for a time. 
I've enough to live upon, and to give me 
some few comforts also. And, believe me, 
Tl often come cruising around the 
Hebrides ; so Britain and I won't be such 
strangers after all, for you may be per- 
fectly sure I won’t be round in the West 
pithous casting anchor in your bonnie 

ay.” 

So it was all arranged. 


Another day, some time after the arrival 
of the Boreas in English waters, Frank 
burst into the drawing-room of the 
cottage. It was after dinner once more, 
so all were there assembled, and Sybil 
had just finished a song. Frank was in 


travelling “rig,” ashe termed it. He held 
in his hand a long, white, official-looking 
envelope, on which the words “On Her 
Majesty's Service” were easily dis- 
cernible. 

After shaking hands allround, even with 
Britain and Nana, he was silent for a few 
moments. 

“You have news to tell us?” said 
Stefano. 

“ Yes,” he answered—“ news, indeed ; 
and I don’t know whether to laugh or tocry 
aboutit. First and foremost, I have been 
promoted. I must tell you plainly there 
was good influence at work on my behalf. 
I have been made a iientenant.” 

“Oh, we do congratulate you!” cried 
Mrs. Bobstay. Sybil was silent. 

* Well, that is the best of it. ‘The pro- 
motion, I mean. The worst is to come. 
They have just commissioned the Ied- 
start gunboat for service on the East 
Cvuast of Africa, and I am to be lieutenant 
in command.” 

“* And isn't that a glorious appointment 
for a young fellow like you?" said Bob- 
stay. 

Frank looked down, then up. Then 
with some degree of shyness toward Sybil. 

“Four years will be a long, long time to 
be away from home and-—friends,”’ he said. 
“« But,"” he added more cheerfully, “I'm 
going to take the appointment, and I am 
going to do my duty.” 

“« Bravo!" cried Bobstay ; “ spoken like 
a true-born Englishman !."”” 

Then he shook hands with Frank again, 
and so did all the others. Kut somehow 
his hand lingered longest in that of Sybil. 


I wish, dear reader, for your sake, that 
I had the descriptive powers of Sir 
Walter Scott, the great Wizard of the North, 
or but a tithe of them, that I might tell 
you of the glad welcome the Lamont of 


THE FINDER OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT; OR, 
BOY AT THE COURT OF 


i was the morning of Christmas Eve; 
and Mr. Bradstreet and his friend 
General Van Cruller, standing side by side 
upon the broad, flat, battlemented roof of 
the Consulate, were watching the bright- 
ening splendour of what might well be the 
last sunrise which they were ever to see. 

Against the deep, cloudless blue of the 
elear morning sky the vast glittering 
pogoda of the Wat-Cheng surged up in one 
yreat jet of living fire upon the opposite 
bank of the river, in the glory of the sun- 
rise ; and over the whole scene brooded a 
deep, dreamy stillness of unbroken repose. 
The quietest New-I:ngland village could 
not have been more perfectly peaceful 
than this huge Eastern city, in which the 
riot of outrage and murder and destruc- 
tion was just about to break loose. 

But the two keen and practical Ameri- 
eans, over whoin the deepening shadow of 
death in its worst form was already begin- 
ning to close, had far other thoughts to 
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Lamont received when they returned to 
their Highland home. 

Need I say that it was the good old 
Boreas that brought them round, or 
that, when the ship anchored in the bay 
one beautiful sunny forenoon, not only was 
the beach lined with the chief's own ten- 
antry, but boats bedraped with gayest 
flags and laden with friends from far and 
near hung around the vessel to witness 
the landing and cheer the laird ? 

Need I say that Lamont of Lamont 
himself and his bold young son were 
arrayed in the Highland dress and wore 
the tartan of their clan ? 

Need I tell you that a procession was 
formed, or that three sturdy pipers 
marched in front of it all the way to the 
old house, or that the very reoks and wild 
birds seemed rejoiced to see the Lamonts 
back ? 

No necessity either, surely, to tell of 
the dinner and festivities that followed the 
home-coming. 

The chief was home—that was enough. 
The chief was back among his people; and 
when on the first holy Sabbath morning 
Lamont entered the little churchyard 
and found there old men and women, 
youth and maiden, each one more eager 
than another to shake his hand, he raised 
his hands and eyes to heaven. 

“ God bless us one and all!” he cried. 

Then be hurried into church to hide 
the rising tears. 

Four years and a-half after ! 

Four years and a-half! What a long 
time to look forward to it does seem, but 
how short when it is past and gone! 

Four years and a-half! Well, there are 
gay doings on this bright, beautiful spring 
morning at the mansion-house of Glen 
Tulm. There seem to be gay doings all 
around it, too. Surely the wild birds—the 
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CHAPTER XXX.—A BLACK CHRISTMAS. 


occupy them than the beauty of the match- 
less scene below. 

“There, it will do now,” said the Con- 
sul, looking with an appreciative eye at 
the large tar-barrel which had just been 
fixed, under his directions, upon a kind 
of platform on the roof, by the dexterous 
hands of three or four of the Chinese ser- 
vants belonging to the Consulate. ‘“ And 
now, when once that's lighted, the dark- 
ness won't help these niggers much, I 
guess, even if they were to come in the 
middle of the night.” 

“ Right you are!" cried theold General, 
who seemed to brighten up at the approach 
of danger like a war-horse at the sound of 
the trumpet. “I could hit a silver dollar 
at fifty yards myself, by such a light as 
that will give. I say, just pass the word 
for my Chinaman to bring our tea-tray 
and fixings up here ; I guess I'll breakfast 
on the ramparts, as we used to say before 
Richmond. This roof makes a first-chop 
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melodious mavis, the flute-voiced black- 
bird, the linnet, the chaffinch, and scarlet- 
breasted cock-robin himself—never sang 
more loudly or joyously! 

For, some time ago Frank himself re- 
turned from the Coast of Africa, and to-day 
he claims his love Sybil as his bride. 

They are being married even now: I 
am convinced that is why the birds are 
singing so merrily, so wildly. 

And away out yonder in the bay lies 
the Boreas. Barclay is still first mate, 
and Duncan Ross is second ofticer. 

The old ship to-day is gay with flags, 
and, as she gently rises and falls on the 
heaving bosom of the Atlantic, she seems 
to be on particularly good terms with 
herself. 

I'll tell you one thing, though : Captain 
Bobstay reserved to himself the right to 
kiss the bloom from the bride’s cheek as 
s500N 88 the ceremony Was over. 

Mrs. Lamont cried quietly when her 
Sybil left her. 

And there was a sadness, too, in the old 
chief's voice as he bade them adieu! He 
would feel lonely for a time, for Sidney 
himeelf was to accompany the Boreas on 
her bridal voyage down the Mediter- 
ranean. 

All are on board. Everyone. 

The anchor is up; the screw revolves. 

Then, and not till then, did Britain and 
Nana seem fully to realise the glorious 
fact that they were at sea together once 
again. 

Round the deck and round the deck 
they gallop and rush, till the man at the 
forecastle cheers them, Captain Bobstay 
laughs with his jolly ho! ho!—and even 
Sybil herself ia fain to smile through 
her tears, as she leans on her husband's 
arm. 

(THe END.] 
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post of observation, and from here we'll 
be able to make out with our glasses what 
the ‘coffee-faces’ are about in ‘most any 
part of the town.” 

Just at first, however, the vigilant 
watchers found little or nothing to look at. 
The universal silence remained unbroken, 
and the streets were unusually quiet— 
there being, as a rule, a good many people 
abroad in the cooler hours before the sun 
was high enough to make his scorching 
heat felt in earnest; but all this outward 
show of tranquillity did not deceive the 
experienced Consul for a moment. 

“Too quiet by half!" muttered he. 
“It's coming at last, as sure as my name's 
Jim Bradstreet!" 

In fact, as the morning of that fatal day 
wore on, the unnatural stillness began to 
be disturbed by a strange, hollow, far-off 
murmur, like the distant chafing of the 
sea upon a pebbly shore. Mr. Bradstreet 
(who, when a boy, had been in New York 
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during the famous “draft riots" of July 
1863) knew well what that sound por- 
tended, and shook his head. 

All that morning, the two commanders 
of the little garrison hardly quitted their 
watch-tower for an instant ; nor were they 
left to keep their vigilalone. Jack Postle- 
thwaite, with true boyish eagerness to 
“see what was going on,” was the first 
to join them; and Mrs. Van Cruller and 
Miss Wrightwell, too anxious to remain 
below, came up soon after. 

Josephine, who was a great admirer of 
Sir Walter Scott, was very naturally re- 
minded of the similar scene in “ The Be- 
trothed,” where Lady Eveline Berenger 
and her attendant Rose, standing on the 
battlements of the castle, listen to the dis- 
tant hum of preparation from the camp of 
the Welsh besiegers; and she was just 
quoting Rose’s comparison of the noise to 
“ the sound of the sea the night before the 
great inundation,” when the dull, far-off 
roar which had suggested the quotation 
was supplemented all at once by a much 
nearer burst of wolfish yells, evidently 
uttered by scores of voices at once. 

“Stand to your arms!" roared the 
Consul; “ they’re coming!” 

He had hardly spoken when two men 
in European dress were seen tearing like 
madmen across the open space beyond the 
boundary-wall of the Consulate grounds, 
and glancing backward as they ran, as if 
pursued, though no pursuers were yet 
visible. As the two fugitives came nearer, 
they were seen to be bespattered with 
mud from head to foot, their faces covered 
with blood, and their clothes almost torn 
from their backs. 

“This can’t be one of Prisadang’s 
tricks, anyhow ; they’re bleeding too much 
not to be genuine.” 

And then, leaning over the parapet, ha 
shouted : 

“ Below there! Open the gate, and be 
ready, to shut it again the moment they’re 
in!” 

His commands were promptly obeyed, 
and not an instant too soon; for scarcely 
had the gate been shut and barred behind 
the two gasping and exhausted refugees, 
when a dozen or more wild and uncouth 
figures, evidently native ragamuffirs of 
the very lowest type, came bursting in hot 
pursuit from the bushes that fringed the 
bank of a small, narrow, winding creek on 
the farther side of the clearing. But when 
the ruffians saw that their prey had es- 
caped them, and that half a dozen rifles 
were levelled at them from the upper 
windows of the house, they vanished again 
into the sheltering leaves as suddenly as 
they had appeared. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Bradstreet had himself 
hurried down to receive his unexpected 
guests, in whom, to his no small surprise, 
he recognised two of the English residents 
who had most persistently turned a deaf ear 
to his reiterated warnings of the impending 
danger, of the reality of which they now 
seemed to have been somewhat roughly 
convinced by a very practical proof. 

Just at first both men were so utterly 
spent with their headlong rush for life 
that they could hardly speak a word; but 
when they began to recover themselves a 
little, and had settled down to the refresh- 
ments of which they stood much in need, 
they told their host that, having been out 
upon a shooting excursion of three or four 
days through the surrounding country, 
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they had been mobbed in the town on their 
way home, and, after fighting their way 
through their assailants with no small 
difficulty, had made a dash for the nearest 
place of refuge, which, luckily for them, 
happened to be the well-guarded Con- 
sulate. 

“Well, I’m glad you managed to bring 
off your guns,” said the American in his 
usual cool, business-like tone. “ Every 
gun here will be worth its weight in gold 
in a few hours’ time, and, with these two 
of yours, we shall have fifty of ’em alto- 
gether. But, excuse me, would it not 
have been wiser if you had gone round, 
instead of venturing through the town, 
when it was in such a disturbed state ?” 

“Well,” answered the younger of the 
two Englishmen somewhat impatiently, 
“how on earth were we to know that 
news had just come in that the French 
were coming to blockade the mouth of 
the river with their gunboats ?— and it was® 
that that put these niggers in such a fizz.” 

At these last words, the Consul’s grave 
face became just a shade graver, and, 
hastily telling his unbidden guests to 
make themselves quite at home, he went 
straight back to General Van Cruller, and 
told what he had just heard. 

“ Well, if that’s so, we've got to set our 
backs to the wall,” said the veteran 
grimly; “for you remember how that 
skunk, Prisadang, let on to his chums in 
the Wat-Cheng that, when the time came, 
he'd start that very report about the 
French blockade, and get the town-folk 
mad with us. We've got to fight for our 
lives now, or my name ain’t Jake Van 
Cruller!” 

The truth of the old soldier's gloomy 
prediction soon became fatally manifest. 
As evening drew on, the distant uproar, 
which had been rising gradually higher 
and higher during the afternoon, suddenly 
broke out anew on every side, louder, 
nearer, fiercer than ever; while from three 
different points at once the red glare of 
fire flamed through the deepening shadows 
of the coming night. 

Had the anxious watchers on the house- 
top known what these ominous signs 
really portended, they would have been 
more anxious still. The confederate of 
the commissioned poisoner, Lu-Shan, had 
just arrived with what he deemed a reli- 
able assurance of the King's death, which, 
for the time being, swept away all sem- 
blance of order in his capital, and let loose 
all its countless ruffians to do whatever 
evil they chose. 

“That must be the British Consulate 
burning yonder,” said Bradstreet, point- 
ing to the nearest of the three fires. “It's 
a good job Postlethwaite was not there, 
for if he had had only two men to back 
him, he’d have shown fight, and got him- 
self cut into chops for no good at all. 
Well, I suppose it will be our turn next; 
but we'll make it pretty hot for “em when 
they do come.” 

“Are you sure they will come, after 
all?” said one of the two English volun- 
teers who had been so strangely added to 
the garrison. “ They had a chance to see, 
this morning, that the place was strong 
and well-manned; and these sneaking 
blackamoors are none too fond of facing a 
white man’s bullet.” 

“They'll wait till darkness sets in, I 
fancy,” replied the Consul as composedly 
as ever; “but come they will—you may 


be sure of that. I know for a fact that 
this wretched Duke has spread it all over 
the town that we've got immense trea- 
sures hidden away in the vaults below 
this house of ours, and that’s just the bait 
to draw these town loafers, most of whom 
have never had five cents at once in their 
whole lives. They'll come, never fear!” 

But they did not. Though sounds of 
tumult and violence filled the air on every 
side, and fire after fire shot up through 
the gathering gloom, no enemy approached 
the Consulate; and even Van Cruller was 
beginning to wonder whether he might 
not have been mistaken after all, when 
Bradstreet touched his arm and whispered 
hoarsely : 

“ Listen!” 

The General did so, and heard, or 
thought he heard, a faint, ghostly rustle, 
such as that which children fancifully call 
“the rush of the hours going by.” Many 
a time had the old soldier heard that 
sound in the long autumn nights before 
the lines of Richmond ; and instantly his 
voice was heard shouting : 

“ Light the beacon!” 

The tar barrel blazed forth, suddenly 
revealing a swarm of wild figures clamber- 
ing over the boundary-wall. The General's 
rifle spoke out, and a sharp howl of pain 
answered the shot; but it was drowned 
in the yell of the charging assailants, and 
the death-struggle began. 


To the doomed band of defenders, that 
one night seemed to compress into itself 
the struggles and sufferings of a whole 
lifetime. Fire, smoke, maddening uproar, 
wolfish faces starting out in the red glare 
of the beacon, and then vanishing ghost- 
like amid rolling smoke, cries, groans, 
shouts, curses, prayers, blood flowing, 
men falling, bullets crashing through the 
windows or flattening against the walls— 
and so this nightmare of horrors went on 
hour after hour, as if it would never end. 

Fired with the thoughts of those trea- 
sures which the Duke’s cunning lie kept 
hovering before their eyes, and doubly 
emboldened by the belief that the whole 
Siamese army was on their side (for Prisa- 
dang’s craft had again sent into the field 
a number of his own followers and the 
Kromotah's disguised as soldiers of the 
line), the assailants came furiously on, 
and, though thrice repulsed with heavy 
loss, pressed forward again, cut through 
or beat down the opposing hedge, and 
swarmed close up to the house iteeH, 
while the defenders, no longer able to 
reach them with their bullets, hurled down 
heavy stones upon their heads, and scalded 
them with boiling water. 

But just before daybreak came a mo- 
mentary lull in this death-grapple, the 
besieged being utterly worn out, and the 
boldest besiegers somewhat cowed by the 
havoc wrought among them. The hideous 
uproar died away, the smoke-clouds 
parted—and softly, brightly, peacefully, 
stole into the eastern sky the dawn of 
the Christmas morning. 

“And this is Christmas Day!” said 
ies Wrightwell, with an involantary 
sigh. 

“* Peace on earth, and goodwill toward 
men!’” chimed in Bradstreet with a bitter 
laugh, as he glanced from the rolling 
smoke-clouds around them to the dead 
that lay thick on the trampled turf below. 

“Never mind! our folks at home are 
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praying to God for us to-day, and we are 
just as near Him here as there,” cheerily 
‘answered old General Van Cruller, as he 
bowed his neck to let his wife adjust a 
bandage over the bullet-wound that had 
ploughed the flesh along one side of his 
head. 

“ And wherever we are,” added Joseph- 
ine, “He can hear us when we pray to 
Him.” 

And then, in her clear, ringing voice, 
she uplifted the grand old battle-psalm 
which more than one of her companions 
had heard pealing over many a hard- 
fought field, and never without bringing 
victory in its train: 

“+ Mine eyes linve seen the coming of the glory of 
the Lord : 

Re is trampling ont the vintage where the grapes 

ot wrath are stored ; 

He hath loose the fateful lightnings of His 

terrible awift sword : 
His day is marching on !°" 


And tho deep voices of the men who 
were about to die swelled the martial 
chorus: 

“<Glory, glory, hallelujali! glory, glory, hallelujah ! 

Glory, glory, hallelujah ! our God is marching on ?*” 


“<T have seen Him in the watch-fires of a hundred 
ctreling camps : 
They have builded Him an altar in the evening 
dews and damps. 
I can read His righteous sentence by the dim and 
flaring lamps : 
His truth is marching on. 


“<T have read a flery gospel, writ in lines of levelled 
steel : 
“ Agye deul with My contemners, so My grace with 
you shall deal ” ; 
Let the hero, born of woman, crush the serpent 
with his heel, 
For God fs marching on! 
“He hath sounded forth the trumpet that can never 
call retreat ; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before His 
judgment-seat ; 
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IHERE was & good deal of heavy scoring last 
year in school cricket, and over thirty 
centuries were reported. The dry weather in 
May accounted for much of this, but even 
during the following two months the cricket 
was above the average, and far more cheering 
than that of the preceding year. There was 
the usual cry for more good bowlers, and 
undoubtedly our school cricket would be 
better if more attention were paid to bowling ; 
but os a matter of fact the bowling is no 
worse than it used to be—what is the matter 
is that it has not improved in the same pro- 
portion as the batting. A large share of the 
improvement in the batting is due to the 
change in the grounds, the improvement not 
only making the hitting easier, but depriving 
the bowler of the many accidental twists and 
shoots for which he got the credit. 

The M.C.C. played forty-five schools last 
year, being six more than in 1894, andof these 
they lost four matches, drew ten, and won 
thirty-one. The four schools that won their 
M.C.C. match were Haileybury, St. Paul's, 
Wellington, and Westminster. Haileybury 
would seem to have been lucky on the occa- 
sion. They won by 9 runs on the first 
innings. Altogether they played ten matches ; 
they lost to Uppingham and drew against 
Cheltenham and Wellington; in fact they 
only won four matches and lost three. 
Wellington was even more favoured with 
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Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer Him—be jubilant, 
my feet, 
For God {s marching on! 
“Tn the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across 
the sca, 


With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you 
and me. 

‘As He died to make men holy, let us die to make 
men free, 


For God is marching on 


In the momentary lull of the battle 
every note of the hymn came clearly to 
the ears of the savage rabble below, and 
struck them with a chill of superstitious 
awe. 

“The ‘white-faces’ are calling upon 
their God to help them against us,” 
muttered one ruffian tremulously ; “ what 
if He were to come?” 

But greed and thirst of blood were 
stronger than even superstition itself; and 
the last notes of the stirring hymn were 
drowned in a burst of wolfish yells, as the 
hosts of heathenism rushed raging to the 
slaughter once more. 

And now came another and a deadlier 
form of attack. While some of the assail- 
ants showered bullets from a distance 
upon every door and window of the 
dvomed house, others, sheltered behind 
the trees and bushes flung at it small pots 
of flaming combustibles, such as are 
commonly used in war by the Chinese. 
One of these at length lodged in a 
climbing plant that enwreathed one of the 
lower windows; and in a trice the dry 
tendrils were burning briskly, and the 
woodwork of the window itself began to 
kindle in its turn. 

“They've set something on fire below 
there!" cried Josephine. “ Where's that 
water-pitcher ? ”’ 

She sprang toward it; but, quick as she 
was, little Tamasan was quicker. He 
knew well that every window and opening 
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fortune, for they won only one other match, 
and there is some doubt as to their winning 
their M.C.C. match, the club admitting it as 
2 defeat, while the college claims it as a 
draw owing to their opponents having lost 
only eight wickets. In the Charterhouse 
match Wellington suffered defeat by an 
innings and 15 runs, but then the winners 
put together 377 in their innings, one of the 
Barringtons making 128 and the other 97, 
and that sort of innings takes the heart out 
of most school teams. St. Paul's would also 
seem to have played above their usual form 
in the M.C.C. match, for they were easily 
defeated by Brighton, Sherborne, and Bed- 
ford Grammar School. Westminster, also, 
though better than of late, were stronger 
with the M.C.C. than usual, for out of eleven 
matches they only won four, Charter- 
house settling them easily by an innings and 
66 runs. 

The ten schools that made a draw of their 
M.C.C. matches were Ardingly, Cheltenham, 
Eton, Marlborough, Radley, Rugby. Sher- 
borne, Shrewsbury, Tonbridge, and Winches- 
ter—good elevens all of them. It is a 
pleasure to find Ardingly, the great Sussex 
cricket school, coming to the fore again. In 
Wisden this year there is a proposed eleven 
of men who have not been at a public 
school, made up of Dr. W. G. Grace, Ran- 
jitsinjhi, Stoddart, Sir T. C. O’Brien, W. 


was now a mark for the bullets of the 
besiegers ; and, determined not to let his 
benefactress risk her life, the young hero 
seized the pitcher (which, in any moment 
of less excitement, would have been too 
heavy for his childish strength) and made 
at once for the nearest window. 

“ $’pose kill Tamasan, no matter,” said 
the staunch little champion ; “ s’pose kill 
white lady, all gone!’ 

A splash, a hiss, and the threatening 
flame was extinguished ; but at the same 
moment came a crackle of muskets and 
matchlocks, and Tamasan, staggering 
backward, fell into Josephine’s arms. 

“Never mind!” said the dying boy 
faintly, as she laid him gently down: 
“white lady good to Tamasan—Tamasan 
glad die for white lady !"’ 

These were his last words; and the 
brave American girl, from whom all her 
own sufferings could not wring one sign 
of weakness, let fall a silent tear upon the 
dead face of her child-martyr. 

Encouraged by the partial success of 
this first attempt, the aseailants renewed 
their exertions, and the flaming missiles 
flew thicker and faster than ever, till at 
length the lower part of the house fairly 
took fire, and began to burn fiercely. 
despite all the efforts of the besieged to 
quench it. 

“ T reckon they've got us now, Sal,” said 
the old General, drawing his wife to him 
with his one unwounded arm; “ yet we'll 
die together, anyhow!" 

But at that instant, just when all seemed 
over, there rose high above the fearful 
uproar a distant thunder of cannon from 
the direction of the palace, and then s 
sudden blast of trumpets ! 

“The King, thank God!" said Brad. 
street, drawing a long breath; “we're 
saved, after all!” 

(To be continued.) 


W. Read, Kortright, Jessop, G. G. Walker, 
J. A. Dixon, F. Mitchell, and Newham, but 
the compiler evidently forgot that Mr. New- 
ham is an old Ardingly boy, like Mr. Brann, 
and the once famous Blackman and Bettes- 
worth, 

Cheltenham had twelve matches during 
the seagon and only lost two of them. Ther 
drew against Clifton and Haileybury, ao! 
beat Marlborough by 102 runs. Their cap- 
tain, F. H. Bateman-Champain, was 
enough to be tried for Gloucestershire, and 
had the excellent average of 33, to which an 
innings of 104 was of some assistance. Two 
other members of the eleven got among the 
hundreds, one of them, Barrett, who had an 
average of 42, making 205 against Liver- 
pool. 

Eton had perhaps the strongest eleven of 
the year. They played twelve matches, won 
five and lost four. The Harrow match ended 
ina draw, but Winchester was beaten easily 
by an innings and 87 runs. Three memberso! 
the team scored over a hundred in an innings. 
but the best man, both as batsman an 
bowler, was the captain, C. C. Pilkingtov- 
Marlborough did not do well. Two of the 
eleven got into hundreds, but out of niné 
matches only two were won, and the three 
losses included those with Cheltenham ond 
Rugby. Radley won seven matches out of 
fifteen, and drew one, the M.C.C. match. 


The important match against Bradfield re- 
sulted in atie. Nearly all the big schools 
had a century-maker on their side in 1895, 
and Radley was no exception. Rugby had a 
wood level team with which they lost only 
two matches out of eleven. The Marlborough 
match was rather a curiosity in its way: 
Marlborough made 157 and 68, and Rugby 
41 and 254; in Marlborough’s second innings 
three failed to score, and only two of the 
team made double figures; in Rugby's first 
innings there was only one extra, in their 
second there were 25, a significant test of the 
character of the teams. 

Sherborne lost three matches out of nine, 
and won three. They beat St. Paul's and 
Hradfield, but had a bad defeat from Mal- 
vern; the M.C.C. match was drawn rather 
in their favour, and altogether they were of 
fair average merit. 

Shrewsbury were stronger than usual; out 
of twelve matches they only lost one, and 
among the four wins was that against Rossall, 
which proved an easy task. In the Rossall 
scores were no less than eight duck’s eggs, 
two of the team securing pairs. Tonbridge 
played thirteen matches and lost tive of 
them. Among the three successes, however, 
was an 180 run win over Dulwich, and that of 
course went for much. Winchester only won 
one match out of fifteen, which was against 
the appropriately named Hampshire Hogs, 
who were beaten by 70 runs on the first 
innings; but no less than eight matches 
were drawn. The bowling was very weak, 
the fielding good as usual, and the batting 
rather strong, one of the team, Gibson, hav- 
ing an average of 52, to which a not out 
innings of 104 contributed largely. 

Bath were beaten horribly by the M.C.C. 
They only made 74, and their opponents 
knocked up 173 for two wickets. The Bed- 
ford schools played up well in their M.C.C. 
matches: the Grammar School lost by only 
“runs, the Modern School by only 20 runs. 
The best school average of the year was A. 
J. Turner's 84 for the Modern, his highest 
score being 134 not out. Against Epsom, 
who were easily beaten, he played another 
not out innings of 106. The 134 was made 
against Mill Hill, and on that occasion another 
member of the team, E. D. Richmond, made 
119 not out, and the innings was declared 
closed when only one wicket was down for 
278. Mill Hill only made 49, four of the 
team failing to score. During their partner- 
ship Turner and Richmond put on 243, 
and as neither was out this is a record. 
Blackheath lost their M.C.C. match by 164 
runs, and the Blundell boys lost theirs by 
141. Bradfield were beaten by 59 runs, and 
as they lost their Sherborne match by an 
innings and 136 runs they cannot be said to 
have been fortunate. They won only two 
matches out of eight, one was drawn, and 
one was tied, that against Radley, when each 
side made 209. This was a remarkable 
match. Two of the Radley team failed to 
score, and six of them scored 22 between 
them, leaving only three with double figures; 
in the Bradtield eleven only five reached 
double figures, and the other six totalled up 
11 runs; extras were numerous, 33 on one 
side and 27 on the other. Had Bradfield not 
had the bencfit of a no ball, they would have 
lost. Brighton were beaten by the M.C.C. by 
259 runs, but they beat St. Paul's and Lanc- 
ing easily enough, and against Dulwich they 
managed a tie, the scores being 131 all. In 
this match only five of each team reached 
double figures, but the wicket-keeping was 
rather good, there being only 4 extras in the 
Brighton score, and 12 in that of Dulwich. 

Charterhouse had three good batsmen in 
H. R. Hancock and the two Barringtons, and 
wero undoubtedly a strong side. Although 
they lost the !:.0.C. match they heat West- 
minster and Wellington easily, and on all 
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occasions showed excellent form. Clifton 
lost only one match out of seven, but they 
won only two, and amongst the draws was 
the Cheltenham fixture. The very level 
character of the team may be judged from 
the fact that the lowest of the batting ave- 
rages was 10, and that two were over 30, 
while the bowling averages were 13, 15, 24, 
and 28, the two last being only for a few overs. 
For two school bowlers to take sixty-two 
wickets between them at a cost of 14 runs 
each is not a bad piece of work. 

Croydon—that is the Whitgift School—had 
a wonderful season, thanks to two of the 
team, V. F.S. Crawford and H. H. B. Haw- 
kins, who were quite up to first-class form 
in batting and bowling, and will probably be 
often heard of again. This team won eighteen 
matches and lost three, one of which vas 
the M.C.C. match, another the Merch: nt 
Taylors’ match, which was lost by 11 
runs, notwithstanding that Crawford was 
bowled for nought. Dulwich, though they 
managed to tie with Brighton, got badly 
beaten by Tonbridge, and were evidently 
rather a poor eleven. They lost their M.C.C. 
match by four wickets. Eastbourne lost theirs 
by an innings and 122 runs, Epsom theirs 
by 155 runs, and Exeter theirs by 297 runs— 
evidently we are among the moderates. 
Exeter, however, did not do so badly in every- 
day matches, and out of eighteen won ten, 
and drew only one. Felstead lost their 
M.C.C. match by 85 runs; the Forest School 
lost theirs by 160—they were rather on the 
down grade, having a good clean sweep of 
ten losses on eleven events. 

Harrow made a very lucky draw of the 
Eton match. Eton led off with 260, to 
which Harrow replied with 326, including 
J. H. Stogdon’s 124, the third best indi- 
vidual score made in the series of matches. 
Eton then made 283, declaring the innings 
closed while the tenth wicket was up. If 
they had only known, they would have been 
a little prompter in doing so. Harrow's 
second innings was a series of processions. 
Vibart went for nothing; Maw went for 
27; Matthews went for nothing; Crawley and 
Stogdon then began to make a run or two, 
but the stand did not last long. Crawley and 
Page went from successive balls; then 
Cruise became Stogdon's partner, and stayed 
till he had made six. Not another run was 
made in the match; all that Stogdon and 
his companions did was to keep their ends 
up. Dowson had only been in seven 
minutes when Stogdon had to go, stumped 
by the ball rebounding from the wicket- 
keeper's pads. Henley followed, and soon 
lost Dowson, who was caught. Last man 
in; three minutes to play; score, 75, or 142 
behind. The fieldsmen closed up; the new 
man Cole blocked the last four balls of the 
over; Henley welcomed the over from the 
other end in the same way ; and to everyone’s 
astonishment and Harrow’s delirious delight, 
the match was saved. Harrow played eleven 
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matches last season, and won four. The 
best of the team were Stogdon and E. M. 
Dowson, who bids fair to make a name for 
himself as a bowler. This year the Eton and 
Harrow match is fixed for July 10. 

Highgate lost their M.C.C. match by three 
wickets. Hurst lost theirs by 170 runs; 
King’s College lost theirs by 176 runs. 
Lancing lost eight matches out of twelve ; 
they were beaten by Brighton, St. Paul's, 
and the M.C.C., and drew against Hurst. In 
a@ year of large scores their best batting 
average was 15, and their best bowling average 
14, co that their run-saving was more note- 
worthy than their run-getting. Leamington, 
Leatherhead, and Mill Hill all lost their 
test matches, as did also Malvern, who beat 
Sherborne and Repton in grand style, and 
on other occasions as well proved them- 
selves to be a strong all-round team rather 
above the average than otherwise. They 
won six matches out of thirteen. Repton 
won seven matches out of twelve, but among 
the losses was the Malvern one and the 
M.C.C. one, the only draw being that 
against Uppingham. The eleven was evi- 
dently better than the usual; nine of its 
members went into double figures in the 
batting averages, and the bowling results, 
considering the eeason, were capital, the 
bulk of the wickets having been taken at 
about a dozen runs apiece. .Rossall cricket 
was not very bright. Out of twelve games 
played only two were won, and these of no 
importance. The Loretto match ended ina 
draw much in favour of the Scots, and the 
Shrewsbury match resulted in a defeat by 
seven wickets. 

University College School cut a dismal 
figure in their M.C.C. engagement. The 
club declared at six wickets with 381; all 
that the school could do was 55 and 62 for 
four wickets. Uppingham played eight 
matches last year, and lost only two of 
them. The eleven was a good representative 
one. Their batting averages ranged from 
10 to over 30; the two best being among 
the century-makers; their captain, T. L. 
Taylor, who came third on the list, is said to 
be the best school wicket-keeper in England. 

In Scotland Blair Lodge and Fettes were 
tied for first place. They drew against 
each other, and neither of them lost one of 
their big matches. Blair Lodge beat Mer- 
chiston ; Fettes beat Merchiston, the Aca- 
demy, and Loretto, the last for the first time 
on their own ground for twenty-one years; 
and Loretto beat Merchiston and drew 
against Blair Lodge ; the Academy, Merchis- 
ton, and Glenalmond coming fourth, fifth, 
and sixth in the order of success. Mac- 


Laurin of Blair Lodge had the good ave- 
rage of 40; among his scores was one of 
108, not out. Campbell and Dalziel, of 
Fettes, each had not-out scores of over a 
hundred, and Thomson of Loretto had one 
of 140, the highest individual score of the 
year in Scottish school cricket. 
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wW thril- 


ling 
adventures oc- 
} curred to us on 
our voyage to 
Australia. We 
who had done 
deeds with savage 
beasts in Canada 
had now to con- 
tent ourselves 
with capturing 
tures which 
re generally 
harmless, and in- 
yi stead of animals 
of size and power we now had to be satisfied 
with very small ones, as a rule; yet most of 
them were so new to us, so entirely different 
from any we had seen (or heard of, for that 
matter), that I really think we became as 
much absorbed in this “ sport” as we had 
been in the backwoods. At first we were 
regarded by our fellow-passengers as mere 
boys “and of no account’’; but later, our 
doings became of considerable interest to all 
on board, and served, more than any other 
occurrences, to pass the tedious time away. 
The ship Concordia of Boston was a 
wall-sided, square-built craft, which we 
usually spoke of as ‘the old scow,” or, as 
we should say in England, “the old barge.” 
She could not sail worth mentioning, but 
she was great at drifting. They tell us that 
somewhere they build “ship” by the mile, 
cutting off pieces as they are needed. Our 
vessel was one of these pieces, it was popu- 
larly rumoured. Anything that would float 
was good enough during the Fifties, in the 
United States, to cram full of passengers and 
start on the way to the Australian goldfields ; 
and as for crew—well, any fellow who had 
impudence enough to call himself a sailor 
was promptly shipped. Out of our gang of 
thirty, Idon’t believe there were a dozen 
who had previously been out of sight of 
land. They all came from inland countries 
seemingly, and were for the most part 
Prussians, Austrians, and Turks; but there 
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Iv. A VOYAGE TO AUSTRALIA, 


By Epwarp Roper, F.B.G.3. 
(With Mustrations by the AUTHOR.) 


PART I. 


, FURTHER ADVENTURES OF TWO YOUNG NIMRODS. 


“*The brave turtle was being hoisted on board.’’ 


were two Englishmen from Bedford, two 
Irishmen, and a Scot. The captain and 
first mate were the only Yankees, whilst the 
black cook alone had been to Australia 
before. Our fellow-passengers were princi- 
pally Canadians, and a few Americans; 
there were some ladies aft, some women in 
the steerage—all most uninteresting people ; 
I have never since met their like. 

For some days after leaving Boston we 
had a dead calm, and hung about Cape Cod, 
where the skipper hailed from. Then we 
had a w wind which drove us out into 
the Atlantic, and, knocking up a bit of sea, 
made all hands sick from the captain to the 
cabin-boy. After which we had calus again, 
and the monotony began. Surely a sea 
voyage to the antipodes in a sailing ship is 
a weary business even now; in those days, 
in such a hooker as we were in, with such a 
crew and passengers, it was wretched, and I 
am sure it would have been far worse but for 
us two boys. Deck games, now sogeneral, were 
unknown, and there were few books about; 
we just loafed around the decks, slept in the 
shady nooks, always longing for meal-time, 
when we ate too much, and for bed-time, 
when, of course, we could not sleep. The 
only exception to this style of thing was the 
bickering and squabbling which seldom 
ceased amongst that idle, well-fed lot of 
people. 

Charlie and I, active boys, for a time did 
not enjoy it much better than the others; 
but, naturally, we were interested in the 
ship, her sails and gear, and the way all 
worked, which for a while contented us. 

Off Cape Cod we saw vast shoals of 
Mackerel and the fishermen catching them. 
During our first breeze there were some 
birds about, which the mate told us were 
“just gulls.” Also we saw a few Porpoises, 
and got into disgrace with all hands by 
stating that they were not fish. The 
captain declared that the idea of two boys 
from the backwoods knowing better about 
such things than sailor men, beat all he’d 
ever heard of. But we stuck to it that they 
were mammals—just like we were, and 


cows, and dogs, and whales, and dolphins 
are! Thi the last straw. “ Whales not 
fish! W aid the Down-east skipper, 
““] guess next we'll have to go up Lake 
Huron way to learn”; and we thought be 
would ! 

. Charnock did not back us up ; hearing 
ull professing to be sailors pronounced 
ong, he advised us to givein. But no— 
re would not. Then one ygung fellow, a pas- 
senger, spoke up for us. “ The boys are right,” 
; “ they know more than most of 
us. I've studied these subjects to some ex- 
tent. Iassure you they are right: neither 
whales, nor porpoises, nor dolphins, nor 
sealy are fish—tiey are warni-bivoded 
animals, mammals—as the boys have said.” 

From this time, then, there were three of 
us companions, who could talk, at any rate, 
about something besides the grub, the be- 
haviour of our fellow-passengers, the pro- 
gress of the ship, or the intricacies of 
“ Euchre ” or “ All-fours,” in which we took 
not the slightest interest. 

For weeks there was little happened on 
board, or outside our ship, to attract our 
notice. One night, when we were two hundred 
miles or more south of Sable Island, some 
Snowy Owls rested on our royal yards; in the 
morning they were gone. We saw a whale 
or two—that is, we noticed puffs of spray, like 
steam, shot up in the distance from a dark 
something moving under them, and the 
captain said ‘ Them’s whales.” 

‘We were just drifting south. As for any- 
thing to kill or capture, so that we two 
Nimrods could show our capabilities, nothing 
for a long time occurred. But as we drew 
into hot weather and slowly moved across 
the azure swells of sea, we often saw floating 
things like bladders, of the most exquisite 
rose-colour and purple. We, of course, had 
never seen such things before, nor had we 
heard of them. Applying to the captain, he 
told us they were called ‘« Portuguese men-o’- 
war”; but as to whether they were animal. 
vegetable, or mineral he was ignorant. 
However, our friend, whose name was Bur- 
roughs, knew, and, although he had never 


been to saa before, yet was able to enlighten 
us. They were animals: Acalephs, Sea 
Nettles, Physalias (technically—Physalis 
pelagicus) ; and he added, “ If you ever handle 
one, beware of their long streamers; if one 
gets upon your bare fiesh you'll long re- 
member it—they’ll pain you terribly, so I’ve 
read.” 

Then we determined if possible to handle 
one, for sometimes one passed close by us—so 
close that we could make out its structure, 
and even see the thread-like appendages 
which hung below. Without power to direct 
its course, the creature seemed merely to float 
upon the surface to beautify the scene. 

We procured some twine, and Mrs. Char- 
nock made a net for us. We fastened it around 
an iron hoop, attached a long line to it, then 
practised throwing it at drifting objects. Thus 
by-and-by we acquired considerable skill, and 
could pick up many things when the ship 
was gently gliding on. Then we became of 
interest to the passengers, although they 
made game of us, wanting to know what 
benefit there could possibly be in bringing 
such trash on board. However, when at last 
we did get one of the beautiful Physalias in 
our net, they crowded round and gaped at it 
in wonder. 

We warned all not to touch it, as it was 
dangerous, and so did Burroughs. Some were 
sensible ; but a few youngsters jeered at us, 
and picked up pieces of the tentacles ; white 
wheals arose wherever these touched their 
skin, and they will not easily forget what 
they felt, Ican vouch. So ina few minutes 
there was considerable excitement, and anger 
expressed at us, for having drawn the thing 
on board. However, Burroughs brought his 
book, read to us about it, and we found that 
though the sting of this Sea Nettle was very 
painful, it was not dangerous. At this we three 
wegan to be looked on as authorities, and our 
doings were now regarded with mild interest 
by all onboard. But generally great fun was 
made of what we told them. 

These animals varied in size from a foot 
or two in length to an inch or less. The 
illustration gives their usual form. The 
crest is fleshy, generally deep rose-colour, 
almost carmine, which becomes paler as it 
descends the bladder-like portion. Occasion- 
ally we observed some which were of a 
gorgeous purple. One end of the bladder is 
usually elongated and conical, and deeply 
tinted ; the other end is rounder and almost 
colourless, but a lovely iridescence plays 
over the entire creature. All this is sup- 
ported on a raft, composed of a mass of short, 
thick, vase-shaped tentacles of brilliant 
colours ; the inner ones are deepest purple, 
blue, and lilac, the outer are richest crimson. 
These appear to be capable of motion, 
similar to those of the Sea Anemones. 
From this raft depend many thread-like 
tentacles, some over ten feet long. Most of 
them hang straight down; others are drawn 
up in spirals. They are colourless, but 
appear to be jointed at short intervals; and 
there, too minute to be seen by the naked 
eye, the hairs exist which convey the stinging 
poison, much as it is with the vegetable 
nettles. It is thought that these appendages 
attract and stupefy, probably kill, marine 
animals, and then by their spiral motion 
convey them to the mouths of the Physalia. 

Purposely I drew a portion of a tentacle 
across the back of my hand; severe pain at 
once occurred, and for several hours I suffered 
acutely; it was like sharp neuralgia, in the 
shoulder particularly. Such, then, are these 
lovely objects which are met with so con- 
stantly in the tropics, gleaming like the 
loveliest roses on the sapphire seas or glowing 
purple on the sunlit waves. 

Another thing which we drew in with our 
net we found from Burroughs’ book was a 
Glaucus. We saw many of these strange 
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creatures floating, but could not for a long 
time pull one in unbroken, they were so 
fragile; but when we did procure a perfect 
specimen, its resemblance to a lizard was so 
wonderful that it was difficult to believe it 
had nothing in common with a reptile, 
though, naturally, it was called vulgarly 
a Sea Lizard. That it was a mollusc, just as 
an oyster or a slug is, passed the belief of 
our travelling companions. The colour of the 
Glaucus is dark purplish blue, divided from 
the under-side, which is pearly white, by a 
streak of silver. Its length was about two 
inches. In a glass of sea-water we were able 
to examine it well, but for a few minutes only— 
then it became contorted, shed its limbs, and 
died. In fresh water it instantly lost all 
colour, fell to pieces, and became a mere scrap 
of pulp. 

This creature served to amuse us, and 
to set us marvelling more and more, as we 
saw and understood how wonderful are 
the works of God; and we realised that 
“ they that go down to the sea in ships, that 
do business in great waters, these see the 
works of the Lord, and His wonders in the 
deep.” 

We saw sometimes bunches of orange- 
coloured seaweed—Gulfweed we were told; 
properly, I believe, Sargasso weed ; doubtless 
we were passing through outlying portions 
of the Gulf Stream, for we knew in certain 
parts vast beds of this vegetable are collected. 
We were able to hook up some of it, and with 
it gathered in some small crabs, shrimps, and 
other curious creatures ; but more interesting 
than most was a small Sea-horse—that is, a 
Hippocampus, which, above all our various 
captures, was attractive to both passengers 
and sailors who took interest in anything 
beyond their food and comfort. This animal 
is too well known to need description. In a 
large glass, with some sea-water and Gulf- 
weed, it lived for several days on a swinging 
tray in the cuddy, admired and puzzled over 
by everyone. 

Then there were the Flying-fish. We had 
been eager to see them. Charlie and I were 
standing one glorious day looking intently 
for a sight of one, when a large wave heaved 
up, close beside the ship, out of which a 
number darted. ‘ Why, there’s a flock of 
pigeons!” we exclaimed together. 

In form, flight, and even colour, we always 
thought that the best description of Flying- 
fish (and we ought to know, considering our 
familiarity with those birds the previous 
spring), though on close observation we saw 
that the backs of Flying-fizh were blue and 
green, while their under-sides were silver; 
their gossamer wings were pearl with an 
exquisite iridescence over all. The smaller 
ones did not make long flights, but the larger 
appeared to keep in the air frequently fora 
mileormore. They generally, however, passed 
through the crest of waves on their way, thus 
refreshing themselves, or perhaps obtaining 
impetus for further flight. After this, so long 
as we were in the warmer seas, these lovely 
fish were usually to be seen—sometimes 
singly, skimming across the deep blue waves, 
or in shoals of many dozens, scattering far 
and wide across the heaving sea. Probably 
in these cases they were escaping from their 
enemies, the Bonitos, or what the sailors 
persisted, and do persist, in calling Dolphins. 
How eagerly we boys desired to catch one of 
these latter fish, you may imagine. 

It may appear odd to those who read this 
description of our doings that we, who had 
so many adventures with big and savage 
creatures in Canada, should take so much 
interest in the living things which we came 
across on this voyage— but we did; and what 
with the novelty of our surroundings, the 
strangeness of the things we caught, the 
utter ignorance of everyone on board except 
Burroughs about them (whose natural-history 
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book was oar only guide), we seemed to be 
making new discoveries every day. We were 
like explorers in an unknown country, and 
Charlie and I were as happy as the day was 
long. 

Speaking of Flying-fish one day, Burroughs 
mentioned its scientific name—Ezocetus 
volitans. This term seemed to tickle the 
hearers ; so for long all hands on board that 
ship spoke of them by that name—ina jeering 
tone, of course, for most of them considered 
we were making game of them by using such 
words; to them “ tlying-fish”” was enough. 
It was quaint to be asked by a grizzled old 
tar if we had seen any “ Hexocetus wolans ” 


that day! 
We had drifted across the equator—we 
were in the “doldrums.” It seemed to 


me that from the day we left Boston Bay it 
had been little else but doldrums; light 
breezes, plenty of rain, grey skies, heat of 
course—thatis what we had experienced most 
of the time; and how we managed to get 
across the line in forty days from starting 
always puzzled me. 

It was hereabouts that Charlie and I had 
our first little adventure. We were always 
up early, as we liked to paddle about bare- 
footed when the men were washing decks. 
Sometimes there was asail in sight and they 
were signalling her, always to us a fascinating 
business; and we often thought that in the 
early morning what living things were about 
came nearer to us than tkey did when the 
Bun was high. 

We were looking over the quarter one 
morning, gazing down into the deep, inde- 
scribable, blue sea, when we saw a fish, which 
appeared to be lying motionless many fathoms 
below us. Oddly, it seemed to be tightly 
encased in green baize. This, of course, was 
the effect of seeing it through the water, for 
some mysterious reason. This fish had 
immense pectoral fins standing out from its 
sides like the arms of a man. We had no 
notion what it was, and there was no one 
about we cared to ask. We determined to 
catch it if we could. Having a long, strong 
line, with a wire snooded double pike-hook on 
it, in our cabin, we broughtit up, having pur- 
loined from the steward’s pantry a piece of 
rind of pork. Thus baited, we lowered our 
tackle overboard. Down, down it went, and 
we saw the fish venture near it, glide round 
it once or twice, then swallow it. We had 
him fast in no time. We began to haul, 
and curiously it came along quite gently, just 
as if it liked it. We led it along, passing 
our line outside the mizzen rigging, until we 
had it opposite the gangway on the quarter- 
deck ; then we endeavoured to haul him up. 
He had been most peaceable, like a dog ona 
chain, till we led him to the surface ; then 
he fought, he plunged, and splashed most 
savagely. This brought the steerage people 
to the side, who, gazing delightedly at our 
struggle, cheered us on. One smart young 
fellow was lowered in 8 bowline, and. soon 
managed to get a line round the thing’s tail, 
and speedily it was pulled up on deck, with a 
crowd of wondering passengers about it. 
Then the chief mate appeared, who, using 
language unparliamentary, declared he would 
have no “ Shirks ’ brought aboard dis ship, 
making terrible threats as to how he would 
treat those who had done it. 

We kept silent, as all did, being cowed by 
the man’s vehemence; but when he went 
off we coiled our line up, slunk below, 
dressed, and appeared at the cuddy table 
as usual. During the meal some one re- 
marked that a Shark had been caught that 
morning. The mate being at breakfast and 
looking thunderous, we kept silent. Some of 
the ladies wished to see it, and after we had 
finished our meal the skipper conveyed 
them forward to do so; then they heard it 
was already cooked and eaten! 
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The forward passengers, it came out, 

instead of allowing it to be hove overboard, 
as the mate had ordered, cut it in pieces, 
.and boiled or fried it; and one of them 
whispered to me, “’n good it was; ketch 
us some more, my lad, don’t mind no 
mate!” 

Tt was but asmall Shark—about three feet 
long—and I daresay to the steerage people 
was a delicacy. 

By-and-by it came out, of course, wlo had 
caught it; so we two crept up in theestima- 
tion of all—but the mate—I suppose. If 
there was anything to be seen now, and we 
were not on deck, some one was bound to 
callus. A ship, a whale, a fish, a bird, a 
waterspout, a fine sunset or moonrise—it got 
to be the fashion even amongst the Jack tars, 
as they were very fond of calling themselves, 
te pass the word to “rouse them Nimrods’’; 
for I suppose Mr. Charnock must have told 
about our doings in Canada, and what we 
were called up in the Huron Tract. 

Such small adventures are scarcely worth 
narrating, only they serve to show the sort 
of thing one may expect, even now, on a 
sailing voyage to the Colonies. 

We were barely moving one brilliant 
afternoon, when something was espied 
floating ahead of us. With the aid of a 
glass they made it out to be a Turtle. The 
captain, turning to me, said, “I heard about 
that Turtle you caught in Canaday; I guess 
you won't get this one so.” 

We went forward to have a look. The ship 
slowly, very slowly, crept up near—or did 
the Turtle creep to us? It was an hour 
before we were close enough to see it plainly. 
We thought that it was dead; but the cook, 
who knew more than most on_ board, 
assured us it was only sleeping. “ They often 
lie so,” he said, “around the West India 
Islands ”—from one of which he hailed. 

“ Charlie,” said I, “if we had a canoe, it 
seems to me we could nab that fellow, eh?” 
He agreed with me, but, alas! we had no 
canoe, so for a bit we could only look at the 
thing with regret. 

Some were for shooting atit. ‘ Pshaw!” 
we asked ; ‘ what good would that be?” 

Others were for heaving missiles at it, 
and rousing it. We thought that sheer 
foolishness. Was there no way to catch 
it? 

One fellow suggested to steer the ship 
close up to it, and drive a harpoon into it. 
Well, we knew nothing about such work, 
but it was very evident that the brave old 
scow had not even steerage way upon her, 
89 that could not be done. The sea was 
absolutely calm: the oily surface of the 
haaving swells rose and fell gently like a 
sleeper breathing; and there, two hundred 
yards away, was the Turtle, innocently taking 
a profound siesta. 

I turned to the captain, and I said that we 
thought if we had a boat we could catch this 
one as easily as we had caught the other. He 
laughed and said he guessed not—that this 
one would be too many for us, he reckoned. 
There was a small boat hanging over the 
stern. Two could row it easily. We could 
paddle it, if we had a paddle—we said s0 to 
the skipper. He looked at us, then at the 
sea, then at the Turtle. He smiled. Then 
he spoke. “I reck’n you shall hev a chance 
to try,” he said. 

He called the second mate, a Nor- 
wegian whose name was Hans Hansen (they 
usually possess that name), and spoke pri- 
vately to him for a few minutes, and the 
second mate stepped forward and shouted, 
“Hi—you Yack Yonson. yump into der 
yolly-boat ’n see all clear for lowerin’, ’n 
look alive fur turtlin’.” 

My word, Charlie and I were pleased; it 
did not take long to get the boat afloat. Two 
hands went in her, with instructions to do 
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exactly as we bid them so far as rowing 
went; and Hansen went with us armed with 
a harpoon. Then the captain said, “ Now you 
two bushwhackers ” (he loved to call us that— 
but I know he liked us), “ do just what you've 
a mind to. If you miss stays’’ (don't 
succeed in what you propose) ‘the mate 
will stick his harpoon inter the thing! Can 
youswim?” We replied, “ Why, certainly!” 
“Then off you go! ” were his orders. 

We knew pretty well that everyone thought 
we should make a mull of it, and that 
Hansen was going to get all the credit. 
But Charlie and I had found time to arrange 
our plans, As we went over the ship’s side 
one of us requested that perfect silence 
should be kept on board until they were 
certain of our success or failure—for every 
person in the ship was perched on the bul- 
warks, on the forecastle, and even in the 
rigging. It was quite an event—as good as 
a baseball match; and I believe bets were 
made, some in favour of the Turtle and 
some of the Nimrods. 

After a few weeks’ confinement, even in a 
large ship, to be suddenly seated in a cockle- 
shell of a boat on the mighty ocean makes 
one feel peculiar. When on board the Con- 
cordia we thought the sea was almost 
motionless—the smooth satin-sheened heav- 
ings of it appeared to be nothing then; but 
now they were serious indeed, and made us 
feel very small. For a few moments we 
looked at each other as much as to say, 
“We've made donkeys of ourselves this time 
and no mistake.” Hans Hansen smiled at 
us. He held the harpoon in one hand, steer- 
ing with the other with an oar. But we soon 
recovered our equanimity, and were intent 
upon our purpose. 

The boat was on the side of the ship 
which was turned from the Turtle; it took a 
few minutes to row round to the other side. 
I begged the mate and the two men to be as 
quiet as possible, and to take us alongside the 
Turtle, if possible without a ripple; and Han- 
sen said, “ You joost trust me.” He then 
spoke to his men: “You Yonson ’n you 
Yennings, don’t pull no more ; you see me 
how I dakes dis yolly boat alongside that 
dere Turtle: ’n boys, I dunno vat you sink 
to do, but I bound ter heave dis harpoon inter 
her, that’s vat I sink’’; and all the time he 
was sculling gently, tenderly, silently, close 
up to the creature. 

Charlie was in the bows. He had a piece 
of whale-line ina running bowline, and as 
the boat crept up he held this before the 
opening into which the animal’s head was 
drawn. As he did so, I, who was behind him, 
as arranged, touched the creature’s after-end 
—just a slight touch; out popped its head 
through Charlie's loop, which he drew taut 
on the instant and the deed was done! 

“ Starn all!” Hans Hansen cried. ‘ Don’t 
gif her line, my lad! Keep all taut! Gif 
way, my lads! By the hooked block, we've 
got her!” 

On board our ship everyone was yelling, 
hurraying, and shouting with excitement, and 
crying Ho-0-0-0-o! when they thought we 
were getting beaten. But we were not a 
bit like that! 

Jonson and Jennings rowed like good 
fellows. The Turtle did all it could to escape, 
pulling hard against us, so tightening the cord 
around its neck, and thus we shortly got to 
the side ladder again. Here a couple of 
hands stood by with more running bowlines, 

to make fast round his flippers; and before 
Charlie and I had had time to speak to each 
other the brave Turtle was being hoisted on 
board amid the jubilations of our shipmates. 

When we reached the poop the skipper 
metus. “Wal! by the great land of love 
and freedom,” he observed, shaking us by 

the hands all the time—“ Wal! I’ve never 
seen or hearn of the like o’ that bein’ done 


before—Nogesir, I guess you two youngsters 
is just Nimrods, as they tell me.” Mr. and 
Mrs. Charnock were proud of Charlie. Alas! 
my people were far away, at home in 
Canada. 

So then we had turtle soup and turtle 
steaks and turtle’s eggs for breakfast (for 
there were two dozen taken from it); and 
after that whenever it was calm there was 
bright look-out kept, for another to be found 
asleep. 

It was a Green Turtle they told us—the 
best of the tribe for eating. It was about 
four feet long and a yard across; the shell 
was much softer than that of the one we 
killed on Stoney Lake in Canada.* 


The illustrations are all from drawings made 
sea from the animals os they were caught, princiyuliy 
on doard the ship Veweasile, commanded by Captain v. 
E. Le Poer Trench. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 429. 
By V. Tczar. 


BLACK. | 


Witrk |, OF 


White to play and mate in four (4) moves. 


This charming problem gained a prize in 
Bohemia. Q and R are sacrificed in some 
variations, and the mates with the Kts aie 
delightful. 


The most brilliant game in the tournament 
at Hastings last summer is the following : 


Groco Piano. 
Wirt, BLAck. 
Steinitz, Bardeleben. 
1, P—K 4 P—K4 
2. K Kt-B3 QKt—B3 
3. B—B4 B-B4 
4. P—B3 Kt—B3 
5. P—Q 4 (a) PxP 
6. PxP B—Kt 5 (ch.) 
7. Kt—B 8 (6) P—Q 4 (c) 
8. PxP K Kt» P 
9. Castles B—K 3 
10. QB—KEKt5 B—K 2 (ad) 
11. Bx Kt QBxB 
12, KtxB QxKt 
13. BxB KtxB 
14. R—K sq. P—-KB3 
15. Q—K 2 —Q 2 
16. Q R—B sq. P—B 3 (e) 
17. P—Q 5! (f) PxP 
18. Kt—Q 4 (9) K—B2 
19. Kt--K 6 KR—QB a. 
20. Q—Kt 4! P—Kt 3 
21. Kt— Kt 5 (ch.) K—K sq 
22. Rx Kt (ch.) (h) K-B sq. 
23. R—B 7 (ch.) K—Kt sq 
24, R—Kt 7 (ch.) K—R sq. (i) 
25. Rx P (ch.) Resigns (j) 


Notes. 


(a) This move was formerly not favoured 
by some players, but proves to be very suc- 
cessful here. 

(b) Some prefer B—Q 2. 

(c) If Kt x K P 8, Castles. 

(d) Better than Q—Q 2. 11, Bx Kt, Bx B. 
12, R checks, B—K 2. 13, Bx B, KtxB. 
14, KtxB,Qx Kt. 15,Q—K 2. 

(e) If K—B 2, White would win a P by Q— 
B 4 (ch.). 

(f) For opening the file for the R, and for 
Kt—Q4. 

(gq) Black must prevent Kt—B 5. 

(2) HQ» RB. 23, Rx R (ch. and if K x R. 
23, R checks, K—Q 8 (better than K—Q sq., 
for Kt—K 6 (ch.), and Kt—B 4 (dis. ch.)). 
24, Q—Kt 4 (ch.), K—B 2. 25, Kt—K 6 (ch.), 
K—Kt sq. 26, Q—B 4 (ch.), R—-B 2. 27, Kt 
xR. Qx Kt. 28, R mates. 

(i) K—B sq. would result in 25, KtxP 
(ch.), Kx BR. 26, Q x Q (ch.). 

Gj) IfQxR. 26, Rx R (ch.), and White 
remains with a Kt ahead. If K—Kt sq. 26, 
R—Kt 7 (ch.), K—R aq. 27, Q—R 4 (ch.), 
Kx R. 28,Q-R7 (ch.), K-B sq. 29,Q— 
R 8 (ch.), K—K 2. 380, Q—Kt 7 (ch.), K-- 
K sq. 31, Q—Kt 8 (ch.), KK 2. 32, Q — 
B7 (ch.), K—Q sq. 33, Q—B 8 (ch.), Q— 


K sq. 84, Kt—B 7 (ch.), K—-Q 2. 35,Q 
Q6 mate. 

Solution of No. 428.—1, B-Q sq., P-- 
R 4 (ora). 2, R—R 4, any. P—B 4 mate. 
(a) K-R 4. 2, K—B 6, P—Kt 4. 3,B—Q8 


mate. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. P. B. L—There {s no club of the kind, and the 
problems are by private compoxers, 

F. M.—Your two-er might be White K -Q Kt 4. Q— 
K R6.B-K Kt 3, Ps—Q Kt § and Q 6; Black K— 
Q Ke 3, BQ B oq. Kts—Q R oq. and K Kt 9, Ps - 
Q Kt 2, and Q 5. 

G. BL P.—The P at R 2 In No. 428 is white, and 
therefore the Q cannot take It. 

©. W.—The result of the tournament at St. Peters. 
barg. in December and Jannary Inst, wax: Lasker 114, 
steinitz 9, Pillsbury 8 and 1 in 7 

G. 8.—The game of Go-Ban wns fully explained by ua 
a few yeara ago, but some games «hall again appear. 

H. B—The “Herr” on the frame of the old chews 
board at Strébeok (see p. 207) is“ Herr Herr." 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


BUGLE AND TRUMPET CALLS. 


LETTER reaches us from Mr. Frank Smith, Bath, in 
which he remarks : “It ta quite a long time since 
1 last wrote to you, bat Iam atill loyal to the * B. 
and T am glad’ to eay that it continues popular w 
the Boys’ Brigaile, the bays of my own Company (2nd 
Bath) being always on the gui vise for it at onr cluly 
room in spite of rival claims, I note that ina recent 
issue You pablish an interesting chapter on ‘Cavalry 
Bugle Calls, or rather,‘ Buyle and Trumpet Calls.’ 1 
think the writer of this article might have said that 
the calls he gives, reckoning from the onlerly ser- 
xeant’s call onwards to end of article, are played on 
the trumpet, and cannot be played on a bugle without 
wn attachment for that purpose. But the calls given 
in the earlier part, the strictly ‘field calls,” can be 
played on the Lest bugle of five notes. I make 
this remark because there are many boy buglers who 
real the ‘B.O.P.'—boys connected with the Boys’ 
Urigade and Church Lads’ Brigude—who might try to 
sound all these cavalry calls on their own bugles, and 
this cannot be done.” 


WHEN WE WERE WEE. 


w were the cares, and bright the days, 
‘When we were wee— 
‘At least they seem so through the haze 
Ot Memory. 
Ample the house, and wide the park ; 
Our pond—a sea! 
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‘The crags that rose behind our home 
Were mountains high; 

They held the ogres, and the knights 
Of chivalry ; 

And fairies kind, and demons, fall 
Of devilry. 

And Bertram Wood was close at hand, 
A forest deep— 

An cerie; wild, mysterious land, 
Where foxes sleep; 

And where the funny little elves 
Their vigils keep. 

And mother : oh, how very tall 
And old was she! 

"Tis true she'd handle bat and ball 
As well as we; 

And yet we thought Methuselah 
Younger must be. 

“Come, children, sing your hymn3; come, sit 
Around the fire.” 

‘Thue in the gloaming she would make 
Our souls aspire. 

Then rich and pure her voice rang out, 
And tuned the choir, 


The lads and lasses scattered are 
Across the sea; 

Yet thoughts of mother singing there 
When we were wee 

Are strongest helps to lives of love 
And purity, 
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When home we wend, how changed are things, 
Since we were wee! 
The crags, a bank! The wood, a copae ! 
As for our sea, 
The tide has ebbed, but grandchildren 
Play there with glee. 
Are all things changed? The mother's hair 
Is white, but see! 
She turns, and there her blue eyes beam 
Her love on me; 
‘The same clear light that lit our lives 
When we were wee, 
AMT. 


IN MEM.: BUSBY. 


‘Tia well to hold in rev'rence and esteem 
The men who laboured in some olden age, 
Whose names have not yet faded from the page 
Of history, although their names may seem 
To be from them our only heritage: 
‘Tis well to gild those names with borrowed gleam, 
Then do—ourselves—the good of which we dream, 
And play the part we see on Fancy’s stage. 
If, humbly reverent, we care to search 
For old traditions ecarce forgotten yet: 
Beneath the shadow of the Abbey Church 
We learn—what boys might willingly forget— 
‘That English manhood owes, perchance, a debt 
To Busby and his bravely wielded birch | 
O.5.B 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(Etonrgenra AnnvaL Sentes.) 


XIIL—A B.O.P. ‘‘BEST CRICKETERS” COMPETITION. 


PRIZES—FIVE GUINEAS! 


i Thos Guineas are offered by us in prizes for 
the nest Lists or ENoiisn CRICKETERS, 
under the following conditions. Each com- 
petitor is to choose three elevens, repre- 
senting : 

1, The Genriemen of England. 

2. The Prayers of England. 

3. ENGLAND (i.e. a combination of the best 
players from the other two elevens). 

So much difference of opinion exists as to 
the best composition of these teams that the 
matter will be decided by the general vote of 
our readers. Each team will be dealt with 
separately, and will be formed of the eleven 
men who secure the highest number of votes. 
If this method should leave any team without 
8 wicket-keeper, the lowest member will be 
excluded, and the most popular wicket-keeper 
will be substituted. Care must be taken to 
include a fair proportion of bowlers in each 
eleven. The prizes (not less than ten in 
number) will be awarded to those competitors 


whose three elevens most nearly accord with 
those actually chosen. 

Now, boys, bring all your cricket wisdom to 
bear upon the matter. Imagine that you are 
selecting three teams to maintain the honour 
of England against the Australians, and re- 
member that only the very best will have a 
chance of winning the matches—or the 
prizes. fi 


Rules. 


1, The Competition is open to all regular 
readers of the * B.O.P.”” equally. 

2. Only one side of the paper must be 
written upon. 

8. Each list must be headed by the name 
and address of the sender, and must be ad- 
dressed to the Editor, “ Boy’s Own Paper,” 
56 Paternoster Row, London, £.c. 

4, The word “ Cricket” must be written 
at the top left-hand corner of the envelope. 

5. The last day for receiving the lists will 
be June 20, 1896. 
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Correspondence. 


~ Novick To CosTrmuors.—AU manuserip's intended for thy Bov's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the Editor, 


ne, and must have the name and add f the sender clearly written thereon, and in any accom- 

le HE TITLE OF THE MS, must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions are sent tn too great 

be returned unless stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot correspond regarding them, or 

hold himself in any way responsibl: for length of detention or accidental loss, though evcry care is taken. ‘The umber 
nt to the Office is 80 great that a considerable time must necessarily elapse before their turn for consideration 


Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication of the monthly part ccntaintng them. The receipt conveys the 


copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Rel t Society, with liberty for them, at Ueir discretion, to 


publish such 10 rately. Republication by author ir own account must always be the sulyect of spectat 


arrangement be ing their MSS. 


H. G. Mcsx.—You must not copy our coloured plat sale ut our written permission, 

Pir.—Hold the stick in steam until it is soft eno end. Then tie it in the curve you want and leave it for 
1 time to thoroughly dry. 

R. Warre.—The setting of the slide valves is explain in Bowen Cooke's “British Locomotives,” published by 
Whittaker & Ci seven shill 

W. HL. A. H.—See “The Fly-fis E logy,” by Ronalds. It has twenty coloured plates and is published by 
Longmans. 


You will find fall particulars about “ Ele ¢ Lamps” in our weekly parts numbered 576, 577, and 
is described in number 577. An article on mulators is also in numbers 766 and 767. 


No. 904.—Vol. XVIII. SATURDAY, MAY 9, 1896. Price One Penny. 


(No, 32 OF CURRENT VoL.) (ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.} 


YDOLL GWYN; OR, THE FLOOD BENEATH THE SEA. 


By Geo. Manvitie Fenn, 


Ahm af © The Silver CaN (With [Mustrations by ALFRED PEARSE and others.) 


CHAPTER XI.—FIGHTING THE ENEMY. 


wrn Penparve’s “Come on!" was loyally Vr 
responded to by Joe Jollivet, and the two lads 


“*Splendi¢ cuts,’ ranted Msjor Jollivet.” 
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made a hurried charge down the slope at 
the interloper so busy about the old 
mine-shaft. 

Now, if you take two dogs out for a 
walk in the country, unless they are 
particularly well-behaved, spiritless ani- 
mals, as soon as they see sheep, cow, 
or bullock grazing, they will make a 
furious dash, and if the grazing creature 
runs, they will have a most enjoyable 
hunt. But ifthe quarry stands fast, and 
makes a show of attacking in turn, the 
probabilities are that the dogs will slacken 
speed, stop short a few yards away, give 
vent to their opinions upon the unnatural 
behaviour of the animal in barks, lower 
their triumphantly waving tails, and come 
back at a gentle trot, stopping at times, 
though, to turn their heads, and make a 
few more remarks in dog language. 

Truth to tell, when Gwyn and Joe made 
their charge, they fully expected to see 
the man leaning over the old wall start 
off and run; but, as it happened, he did 
not, but stood up, turned, and faced them, 
looking a big, sourfaced, truculent fellow, 
who scowled at them and stood his ground. 

Whatever their inclinations might have 
ben for the moment, not being dogs, and 
each having his prestige to keep up in his 
companion’s eyes, Gwyn and Joe certainly 
stopped ; but they did not turn, but stood 
firm, noting that the man had a large reel 
of sea-fishing line evidently of goodly 
length. 

“Hullo!” he said hoarsely. 
for you?” 

“What are you doing here?” cried 
Gwyn. 

“ What’s that to you?” 

“ Everything. Do you know you are 
trespassing ?”” 

“No. AmI?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Thank ye for telling me. 
morning.” 

Gwyn stared, and then looked at Joe. 

For instead of going at once, the man 
turned his back and drew upon his line, 
whose end—evidently weighted—was 
hanging down the shaft; but instead of 
continuing to draw it out, he let it run 
down again rapidly from a reel. 

“ Here, stop that,” cried Gwyn. “ What 
are you doing?” 

The man turned upon them, scowling. 

“ Hullo!” he said; “aren’t you gone ? 
What are you waiting for?” 

“To know what you're doing on our 
property.” 

“Your property!” said the man scorn- 
fully. “Can't you see what I’m doing ? 
Fishing.” 

“Fishing ?"” cried Joe, who felt stag- 
gered, and began wondering whether 
there might be any underground communi- 
cation with the sea, through which some 
of the huge eels of the rocky cove might 
have made their way. 

“Yes, fishing,” growled the man. 
“Don’t make that row, because I’ve got 
one at me. Be off!” 

“Nonsense!” cried Gwyn 
“There are no fish there.” 

“How do you know, youngster,” said 
the man ; “ ever tried?” 

“No,” replied Gwyn; “but I do know 
that there are no fish in a hole like that.” 

“Ho! You're precious cunning. But 
never you mind, my young sharpshooter. 
You be off while your shoes are good.” 

“ How dare you order me to go!" cried 


“ What's 


Good 


sharply. 
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Gwyn, flushing. “I told you this was 
my father's property.” 

“No, you didn’t,” said the man, after 
giving a glance round. “ You said it was 
yours. Consequently you must be a liar, 
for you tells two tales. Now be off, and 
don’t bother me.” 

Joe looked inquiringly at Gwyn, and 
the silent question meant “ Hadn’t we 
better go and fetch your father?” But 
Gwyn felt upon his mettle, and he cried 
angrily— 

“No, it’s you who'll have to be off. 
You're on private grounds, and it’s all 
noneense about fishing. I know what 
you are about.” 

“ Oh, do you?” said the man sneeringly, 
as he looked sidewise at the lad, but went 
on busily all the same with his long 
line. “Well, what am I about, young 
clever shaver, if I’m not fishing?” 

“You're trespassing, as I told you; and 
whoever you are, you've no right to be 
doing that.” 

“ Anybody’s got a right to fish.” 

“Yes, in the sea, but not on private 
grounds ; so now be off at once.” 

“ And suppose I say I won't,” caid the 
man menacingly. 

“But you won’t now you're told. Be 
off, please, at once; we can’t have you 
doing that.” 

“Why, you’re never going to interfere 
with a stranger who's trying to ketch a 
few podnoddles,”’ said the man, grinning. 

“No, but I will with a stranger who 
has come spying and measuring that 
mine; so be off at once, and no more 
nonsense.” 

“Let's fetch the Colonel,” whispered 
Joe. 

“Yah! goand fetch your grandmother,” 
snarled the man. ‘Look here, both of 
you, I didn’t interfere with you; don’t you 
come interfering with me, my lads, because 
I'm one of the sort who turns ugly when 
he's meddled with.” 

Gwyn hesitated for a few moments, and 
then stepped close up, clapped his hand 
on the man’s shoulder, and pointed 
toward the wall. 

“Come!” he cried; “that’s the way, 
and don't you come here again.” 

The man turned upon him with a wild- 
beast-like snarl. 

“Do you want me to pitch you down 
that hole?” he cried. 

“No, and you daren't do it,” 
Gwyn, whose temper rose at this. 
then, will you go?” 

For answer the man swung round 
fiercely, bringing his right orm across 
Gwyn’s chest and sending him staggering 
buck for a yard or two. 

“Come on, Gwyn, the 
Colonel.” 

Gwyn’s blood was up. He felt not the 
slightest inclination to run for help, but, 
big as the man was, he sprang forward 
with such energy that, in his surprise, the 
fellow gave way for the moment, and 
Gwyn seized the opportunity to make a 
snatch at the great reel he held, wrenched 
it from his hand, and threw it to Joe, who 
caught it as cleverly as if it had been a 
cricket-ball. 

“Run round the other side, Joe, and 
drag it out. Run off with it. Never mind 
me.” 

Joe obeyed on the instant, and, making 
for the other side, he dashed off up the 
side of the gully, dragging the line after 


cried 
“Now 


let's fetch 


him, and was some yards away before the 
man recovered from his surprise. 

“Oh, that’s your game, is it?’’ he 
cried savagely. “ I'll tend to you direetly, 
my lad,” and he made to pass Gwyn, 
who tried to stop him, but received a 
thrust which sent him backward on the 
heath, while the man started to follow 
Joe. : 

But Gwyn's life on the rocky coast had 
made him as active as acat, and as the 
fellow was passing he thrust out one leg, 
tripped him, and his adversary went down 
with a crash, while, before he could rise. 
Gwyn was upon him trying to hold him 
down. 

The boy was strong for his years, and, 
gripping his adversary by the eollar with 
both hands, he drove his knees into the 
man's ribs, and held on. For some 
moments the advantage of position was 
on his side, but it was like trying to 
ride a mad bull. For the man heaved 
and twisted, and Gwyn had hard work to 
maintain his place as long as he did. 
This was till the man gave a tremendous 
writhe, sending his rider over sidewise, 
and then dashing after Joe, who was 
running as hard as he could go, trailing 
the line after him. 

Joe had a good start. and the advantage 

of being light and accustomed to make 
his way among the heath and stones; but 
he soon found that the weight at the end 
of the line kept on catching in the rough 
growth; and as he tore on, he saw that 
the fierce-looking fellow was in full 
pursuit. If he had dropped the line, he 
could easily have got away, but Gwyn 
had thrown that reel to him, and told 
him to run with it; and setting his teeth 
he ran on, jerking the weight free again 
and again, till all at once in one of the 
bounds it made after a heavy drag, it 
struck against a small post-like piece of 
granite which stuck up out of the ground, 
swung round and clasped it, as the bolas 
of a South-American Indian twine round 
the legs of a running animal, and the 
sudden jerk threw the boy down. 
. He was up again directly, and turned 
to run and untwist the line, but it was 
only to rush into the man’s arms, be 
thrown, and with a foot upon his chest 
the fellow began to try and tear the line 
from his hands. 

But Joe's blood was up now, and he 
held on with all his might, turning himself 
over so as to get the reel beneath his 
chest. 

“Gwyn! Gwyn! Help!” he shouted. 

“All right!’’ came from behind him, 
and his comrade, who had been in pursuit, 
pitched heavily on to the man’s back, 
when a trio in struggling commenced, the 
boys holding on with stubborn determina- 
tion, and their enemy beginning to strike 
out savagely with fist and elbow. 

It was only a question of minutes, and 
then the boys would have been completely 
mastered. In fact, it had reached the 
pitch when the man had them beth at his 
mercy, and was kneeling between them. 
holding each by the throat, and forcing 
them back on the heather, when there 
was a loud whistle, the sound of a heavy 
blow, and the man uttered a savage yell 
as he sprang up and turned upon a fresh 
adversary. But whish! crash! the 
sounds were repeated, followed by a 
savage shout, and the man beat a retreat. 

For Colonel Pendarve had came panting 


Np at the sight of the struggle, and, 
bringing to bear his old cavalry officer's 
skill, delivered two slashing sabre cuts 
With his heavy cane, the first from the 
right, the second trom the left shoulder, 
putting the enemy thoroughly to rout. 
or the man left the trophies of the fight 
im the boys’ hands, made for the road, and 
«lisappeared over the wall. 


CHAPTER XIL—THE MAJOR HAS STRANGE 
SYMPTOMS. 


“WatEver is the meaning of all 
this?’ panted the Colonel, as Major 
-Vollivet came up more slowly, looking 
weak and pale, but urged on by his ex- 
citement to their side. 

Gwyn blurted out something incoherent, 
for he was too much exhausted to speak 
plainly, and stared confusedly at his 
father. 

“What?” cried the latter; “I can't 
understand you. Here, Joe Jollivet, what 
have you to say?” 

* Blurr —blurr—bline !" babbled Joe. 

“ Splendid cuts, Pendarve. The grand 
old form,” panted Major Jollivet. “ You 
-- you—you- sent- sent the blood—der 
-~der—dancing through-—in - my veins.” 

“Yes, I flatter myself he had them 
home," said the Colonel, smiling with 
satisfaction. “ Regular old pursuing prac- 
tice. Lucky for him it was not the steel. 
But what is it all about? Who is the 
fellow? Was ho trying to rob you?” 

* No—you, father,’ stuttered Gwyn. 
“*C—canght him—mum—measuring tho 
mine. Took away—his line.” 

“What? You boys did ?” 

Joe nodded, still too breathless to speak, 
and not feeling disposed to utter inco- 
herent sounds again. 

** Yes—father—Jve's got it.” 

“Hal hal hal” laughed the Colonel. 
* It seems to me that you've both got it. 
Do you know that your nose is bleeding, 
sir?” 

Gwyn gave that organ the aboriginal 
wipe, drawing the back of his hand across 
his face, fodked at it, and saw that it was 
covered with blood. 

“No—didn't know, father,” he said, 
taking out his handkerchief now. “ Yes, 
it does bleed.” 

“ Bleed, yes! Why, you have had a 
regular fight, then ?"” 

“ Running fight, seemingly,” said the 
Major grimly. “ Tut—tut—tnt! What 
a disreputable pair of young blackgnards 
they look.”’ 

* Never mind," said the Colonel suavely. 
« They did quite right to attack the enemy, 
even if he was in greater force. But I 
don’t quite understand it, Gwyn. Did he 
say he was measuring the mine ?” 

“No, father, but we saw him doing it.” 

«But how could he know anything 
about it? The man was a stranger to 
me.” 

» T never saw him before, father.” 

“Humph!” ejaculated the Colonel, 
turning to the Major, “I’m glad I brought 
you out tohavealook. Pretty good proof 
that some one believes the old mine to be 
valuable, ch?” 

“Yes, or a trick to make it seem so.” 

“Pooh! Impossible! It might be if 

some one wanted to sell the mine; but it 
is not for sale, and not likely to be. So 
you found him measuring—sounding, I 
suppose you mean.” 
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“ Yes, sir,” said Joe. “ Here's the line, 
and it seems to have knots in it to show 
the depth.” 

For the boy was busily reeling up the 
loose cord, and walking back toward where 
the leaden weight had twined it round the 
piece of granite. 

Joe set this free, and it proved to be a 
regular fishing sinker. 

“But what did the fellow say to give 
you an excuse for attacking him as you 
did?” 

“Said he was fishing, father,” replied 
Gwyn; “but that was only his insolence.”” 

“Might have been stupid enough to 
think he could fish there,” said the Major. 

“No; he meant to find out something 
about the place. It is being talked about 


the sa 
“Yes, a good deal,” said the Majcr 
significantly.‘ Well,as you have brought 


ine here to see it, you may as well show 
me the hole.” 

By this time the line was all wound up, 
and the Colonel led the way back to the 
mine, where, just _as they reached the 
rough stone wall, Gwyn ran forward, and 
picked up a common memorandum-book, 
which had fallen to lie half hidden amongst 
the heath. 

A roughly pointed lead pencil was be- 
tween the leaves, which opened to show 
that the owner had been making notes ; 
but that he was not accustomed to the 
work was evident from the spelling, the 
first entry reading as follows: 

«= Dounter warter 80 fathom.” 

The second: 

“ Dounter botm 49 fathom an narf.” 

The third entry was: 

“Lot worter in thole as mus be pumpt 
out.” 

‘Then came a series of hieroglyphics 
which puzzled Gwyn; and, after a long 
trial, he handed the book to his father, 
who looked at it for some time, and then 
shook his head, as he handed it to the 
Major. 

“I'm not scholar enough for this, Jol- 
livet.” he said. ‘ Will you have a try ? ’ 

“No; I haven't brought my glasses. 
Here, Joe, what does this say?” 

Joe, who had been all eagerness to 
begin, caught at the book, and tried to 
decipher the roughly written words, but 
got on no better than the rest. 

“ Let mo try again,” cried Gwyn. 

“No,no; [haven't done yet,” said Joe; 
“but it looks all rubbish. No one can 
make this out.” 

“Spell it over,” said his father, and the 
boy began— . 

* H—o—r—s—i—m—s—p—o—o-t 
e—t—y—de—b—i—t—h—e—t—o-—p 
—e. 
“What does that spell? It’s all one 
word,” 

“Read it again,” said Gwyn excitedly; 
and Joe repeated tho letters. 

“I know. Can't you sco?" cried 
Gwyn, langhing. 

Joo shook his head, and the two old 
ofticers looked nonplussed. 

“ What is it, Gwyn?” said his father. 
“Speak out, if you know.” 

“ Ore scems pretty tidy by the top.” 

“No; nonsense!’ cried the Colonel. 

“It is, father,” said Gwyn. “ You read 
it over again, Joe." 

The letters were once more repeated, 
and the Major exclaimed : 

“ That's it, sure enough.” 
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“Then there must be something in it,” 
eried Colonel Pendarve. “The place is 
being talked about, and this fellow, who 
is evidently experienced in such matters, 
has been sent on to act as a spy. But 
how does he know about the depth ?” 

* Line's all knotted in six-feet lengthe, 
sir,” said Joe. 

“Then I'm much obliged to him for 
taking the measures ; but let’s try for our- 
selves. You would like to sce the depth 
tried, Jollivet.” 

“12? No, certainly not. 
1?” cried the Major testily. 

“Because I presume you will take 
some interest in seccing me succeed if I go 
on with the venture.” 


Why should 


“Oh! Well, yes, of course. Going to 
try now?”” 
“Tam,” replied the Colonel. ‘“ Will 


you boys let down the leaden sinker? Bo 
careful, mind. Will you hold the reel, Joe ? 
and then Gwyn can count the knots as 
the line runs down.” 

“All right, sir,’ cried Joe; and the 
Major took his place by the wall to look 
on while, after stationing themselves, 
Gwyn counted three knots, so as to get a 
little loose line, then took tight hold and 
pitched the lead from him, letting the 
stout cord run between his finger and 
thumb, and counting aloud as it went 
down, stopping at thirty by tightening his 
grasp on the line. 

“He's wrong, father: thirty fathoms, 
and there's no water yet.” 

“Try a little lower, boy.” 

The line began to run again, and there 
was a faint plash before half of another 
fathom had been reeled off. 

“Not so very far out,”’ said the Major, 
as Gwyn went on counting and the reel 
turned steadily on, Joe turning one 
finger into a brake, and checking the 
spool so that it would not give out the 
line too fast. 

On went the counting, the words com- 
ing mechanically from Gwyn’s lips as he 
thought all the while about his terrible 
fall, and wondered how deep down he had 
gone beneath the black water. 

“ Forty-seven —forty-cight—forty - nine‘ 
—- fifty,” counted Gwyn. 

“ Bottom ?” cried the Colonel. 

“No, father; he must have let it catch 
on some ledge or piece that stuck out. 
Look, the lead's going steadily on. He 
said forty-nine: I've counted fifty, and 
there it goes—fifty -one — fifty - two; 
and to the surprise of all the line ran out 
till another twenty fathoms had passed 
off the reel. 

“Seventy fathoms, father. That's 
bottom,” said Gwyn, hauling up and 
letting the line run again with the samo 
result. 

«Hah, yes,” said the Colonel ; “and that 
means so many thousand gallons moro 
water to be pumped out. But try again. 
Jerk the lead, and let it shoot down. 
Perhaps you have not quite sounded the 
bottom yet.” 

Gwyn obeyed, and the result was again 
the same. 

“Seventy fathoms. Well, that is not 
deep compared to some of the mines; but 
it proves that there must have been 
profitable work going on for the people, 
whoever they were, to have gone on 
cutting through the hard stone. A 
treroendous task, Jollivet.” 

“ Tremendous, yes, I suppose so. Well, 
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there is nothing more to be done or seen, 
is there ?”” 

“Not at present. Only to reel up the 
line our visitor has been so obliging as to 
Jend us.”” 3 

“ Wind away, Joe,” cried Gwyn, “and 
T'll let the string pass through my fingers, 
so as to wring otf some of the water.” 

The boys began to gather in the sound- 
ing-cord, and the Major stood pecring 
down over the wall into the black depths, 
and poking at a loose stone on the top of 
the wall with his cane. 

“ Seems rather childish,’ he said sud- 
denly ; “ but should you mind, Pendarve, 
if I dislodged this stone and let it full 
down the shaft?” 
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“Mind? Certainly not. Go on. 
Here, shall I do it?” 

“No. I should prefer doing it myself,” 
said the Major; and standing his cane 
against the wall, he took hold of the 
stone and stood it upon the edge. 

* Stop!" cricd the Colonel, as he noted 
that the under-part of the stone glistened, 
as granite will. 

What's the matter?” 

“That piece of stone,” said the Colonel 


excited “Why, man, look : it is rich in 
tin ore.” 

“That blackish ‘purple — glittering 
stuff?” 


“Yes; those are tin grains. But there; 
it does not matter. Throw it in. We 
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can have it sent up again when the mine 
is pumped out. In with it.” 

The Major raised the stone with both 
hands face high and threw it from him, 
while all watched him, and then stood 
waiting for the heavy hollow sounding 
splash which followed, with the lapping of 
the water against the sides. 

“Tt is strange,” said the Major, “ what 
a peculiar fascination a place like tis 
exercises over me, Pendarve. I feel just as 
if I could leap down.” 

As he spoke, he leaned over the low 
wall as if drawn toward the place, and 
his son turned ghastly white and uttered a 
faint cry. 

(To be continued.) 


THE DRERE OF LONEMOATH GRANGE. 


dhs Easter holidays came, and flitted 
quickly away. Cornish Helstone 
spent them in Wales, taking long tramps 
among the splendid mountain scenery 
around Snowdon and Cader Idris. He 
heard occasionally from Charles Unwin. 
Mrs. Unwin’s health did not improve 
mauch; but the portrait of the Spanish 
Jew was finished, and, to the artist's 
intense delight, it was accepted by the 
council of the Royal Academy, and 
awarded an honourable position on their 
walls. 

The summer term opened with bright 
sunshine, and in playtimes the constant 
sound of bat and ball colliding told that 
cricket was in full ‘swing. The boys 
played aguinst other neighbouring schools ; 
and there was an extra match every year, 

. in which masters tuok part, against the 
village club at Ashendown, the next 
station to Titheringham. 

It was the morning of that event, and 
Cornish Helstone, while taking a stroll 
after breakfast, espied young Colin 
_Elcombe mooning about the grounds. 

“Well, Colin, are you thinking about 
the great match we are to play this after- 
noon?” 

“No, sir.” 

“No! Then what on earth can you be 
thinking about?” 

“T was making up my mind what I 
shall be when I grow up, sir.” 

“Oh—well—that’s certainly a more 
‘important matter even than a cricket- 
match. Have you decided?” 

“Yes, sir; I mean to be a poet, an 
artist, and a genius.” 

The under-master was fairly taken a- 
back. His first impulse was to laugh; 
but, as he looked at the modest, earnest 
face of the boy, a wonder flashed across 
his mind whether he inight not remember 

“the words some day when they had 
actually found fulfilment. 

“ Well, Colin, I hope you will succeed. 
The career your fancy has mapped out is 
periculosum et plenum opus alee, in 
which respect it is not unlike a cricket- 
Match ; but it may come off as we hope 


.Diogencs. 


‘House went over to Ashendown. 


A SCHOOL STORY. 


By rue Rev. A. N. Manan, M.A., F.G.8., 
Author of “ The Wallaby Man,” ete, ete. 


‘CHAPTER VIII.—A CRICKET-MATCH. 


our victory may— I believe you are to 
play?” 

“Simpson told me I was, sir.” 

“And in the face of that gratifying 
intelligence. do you mean to say you can 
find opportunity to think of the future so 
far ahead, when the things of the present 
are so engrossing? You must be a 
philosopher, Colin 1” 

“Yes, sir; [ know I'm an ass, but I 
can't help 

“On the 


uutrary—you remind me of 


The match that afternoon was the 
event of the summer term at Rosslyn 
House. It was played alternately at 
home and abroad. This year Rosslyn 
Dr. 
Gilbert and his three assistant-masters 
and seven boys made up one eleven; 
while the other side consisted of the 
curate of Ashendown and ten villagers. 

Dr. Gilbert had been a good cricketer 
in his day, but his muscles were growing 
stiff, and he began to regard his doughty 
deeds with bat and ball almost as ancient 
history. ‘This year he felt less like a run- 
getter than ever, though he was deter- 
mined to play. His three assistants were 
very fair adepts at the game. Mr. 
Clifford could bow] fast round-arm, not 
always sure where the ball was going, and 
for that reason puzzling and at times 
even dangerots to his opponents. In the 
last year's match Bram Pounder the black- 
smith, captain of the Ashendown Club, 
had received one of Mr. Clifford’s balls 
full-pitch in the wind, which doubled up 
Bram Pounder for some minutes. On 
coming to, he wanted to fight Mr. Clif- 
ford, but the umpire decided that such a 
course would not accord with the spirit of 
the M.C.C. rules, and Pounder had to sub- 
mit to the additional mortification of 
sceing his bails sent flying by the next 
ball--which same ball Pounder had 
vainly endcavoured to meet with closed 
eyes and a blind swipe, 

“Call that cricket? asked Pounder 
of his friends, as he walked back to the 


pavilion ; and he followed up the question 
by sundry discourteous remarks at the 
expense of Mr. Clifford. 

However, since last year Bram 
Pounder had practised himself in swift 
bowling, and had certainly attained a 
pace which was at times little short of 
cannon-balls. He consoled himself with 
the hope that he would get satisfaction 
that afternoon for his disasters in the 
preceding year, and he vowed vengeance 
specially against Mr. Clifford's wicket. 
If all he said came true, Rosslyn House 
might congratulate itself if its team suc- 
ceeded in making ten runs, and if it had 
not to cart off at least five of its numbers 
hopeless cripples ! 

Dinner was earlier than usual that dev 
for the eleven, who had to catch the one- 
thirty train, which would land them on 
the ground before two. The cricket-field at 
Ashendown is close to the station, tke 
lower side of it being only separated frow 
the line by the company’s wooden fence. 

“Well, boys,” said Dr. Gilbert as they 
sat down, “I hope we shall have a joily 
afternoon. We can hardly expect to win. 
but we'll do our best. Eat a good dinner 
—we have a hard afternoon's work before 
us.”” 

They set to with good appetites, and 
when dinner was over they collected the 
apparatus and walked off to the station 
amid the encouragements of their friends 
Mrs. Gilbert had made button-holes of 
blue cornflowers and red carnations (the 
school colours) for every player. She 
was remaining at home to organise a game 
among the juniors, with lemonade and 
buns between the innings. 5 

The Ashendown team were all on the 
ground to welcome their opponents. The 
curate shook hands with the Doctor and 
his masters; Captain Bram Pounder eyed 
them with a leer of eager expectation. 
and some of the others talked and chaficd 
with the boys. 

Then Pounder spun a coin and the 
Doctor cried “ Tails!” while all crowded 
round to see the result. Hends! Ashen- 
down had won the toss, and the villagers 


signified their satisfaction with excited 
chucklings. 

Rosslyn House proeceded to take the 
field, and Dr. Gilbert soon had his men 
in their places. He and Mr. Clifford 
were to share the bowling—wily lobs at 
one end, fast round-arm at the other. The 
curate and pupil-teacher, in full panoply 
of gloves and pals, walked down from the 
pavilion and took their places at the 
wickets. ‘The umpire called “Play!” 
and the memorable game began. 

The curate, an Oxford man of college 
repute, at once began to bat in free and 
confident style, hitting straight and hard, 
showing careful defence, coming down on 
shooters with smart precision, and gener- 
ally treating the field to a lively time of 
it. 

The question of boundaries required no 
settlement. It had been formerly dis- 
cussed at a club meeting, and the vor 
populi soon disposed of it. ‘ What's 
fair for one is fair for all,” they said; 
“why shouldn't chap as can hit have the 
benefit, eh? Let ’em run it out, I say!” 
“ Hear, hear!” and it was settled unani- 
monusly, as a rule of the Ashendown 
Cricket Club, that every hit should be run 
out, regardless of railway fence or other 
impediment. 

So, when the curate hit a swift ball 
from Mr. Clifford grandly to square-log 
across the line into the field beyond, they 
proceeded to run it out amid deafening 
shouts. Simpson, who was fielding in 
the neighbourhood, nimbly vaulted over 
the fence, bounded across the line, and was 
over the other fence almost as quickly as he 
would have covered the same distance in 
a clear field. But it needed the services 
of two other boys before the ball was onco 
more in the bowler’s hands, and seven 
runs were accredited to the curate for that 
performance. 

The pupil-teacher had been playing a 
patient and cautious game, and when his 
leg-stump was lowered by a curly lob 
from the Doctor, he had only contributed 
tive out of the thirty-eight which appeared 
on the telegraph for ono wicket. 

Bram Pounder took the place of the 
retiring batsman. Bram shut his teeth 
hard, and inwardly vowed he would not 
shut his eyes, come what might from Mr. 
Clifford. A mighty slogger was Bram, 
and when he caught the ball fair he 
made it travel—no mistake about it. 
Three balls of the Doctor's over remained, 
the first of which Bram lifted high into 
the blue heavens over the bowler’s head 
for six. Ashendown grew hoarse with 
cheering. The second went for another 
six over the pavilion; and the third came 
on with the slow creep of a snake. Bram 
went for it—tlourishing his bat with a 
shicish that could be heard across the tield. 
But he never touched the ball, and it 
peacctally found a resting-place upon the 
wickets, spreading them out like an open 
fan. ‘Two for fifty! Ashendown groaned 
andibly, while Rosslyn House sent up a 
juvenile cheer. 

Bram Pounder, flushed with his exer- 
tions and not altogether disappointed, 
made way for a successor; consoling his 
comrades when he reached the pavilion 
with enlarging upon the way he had 
meant to punish “that Clifford.” His 
score would have been unlimited if only 
he could have fulfilled his admirable 
intentions, 
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There was plenty of leather-hunting, 
which cannot be described minutely. 
When the curate was at last caught by 
Simpson for sixty-two, the remaining 
wickets soon fell, and the telegraph 
registered the total at 126. 

‘That was a big score. 

Bram Pounder was heard to remark 
that he would eat his grandmother if the 
stuck-up aristocrats got anywhere in the 
neighbourhood of 126! 

Dr. Gilbert looked grave as he walked 
back to the pavilion with his troop, the 


boys commenting after their wont. “I 
say, that’s a jolly big score, sir! How 
splendidly Mr. Lubin did hit! If it 


hadn't been for him they would only have 
got sixty-four. Do you think we have 
any chance, sir?” 

“We'll make a bid for it,” said the 
Doctor, though he did not feel hopeful. 

The order of going in was soon settled: 
Dr. Gilbert and Mr. Clifford; then Mr. 
Hudson, Mr. Helstone, Simpson, ete., 
knee Colin Eleombe at the end of the 
tail. 

Ashendown was in the field, loud and 
exultant in expectation of assured victory. 
Their captain made noise enough for the 
whole lot, as with intent to intimidate the 
foe he bowled down some of his greased 
lightningers, as ho called them. before tlie 
batsmen appeared—the ball cleaving its 
way through many of his doughty men, 
who vainly made a pretence of trying to 
stop it. 

“Bravo, Bram! That's the style! 
You're the boy to tickle their timbers!” 

“ You bet!” said Bram. 

Then from the pavilion issued the 
Doctor and his partner, walking slowly 
towards the scene of action, on which, 
with a titillation of anxiety, they fondly 
hoped to do great things. 

Dr. Gilbert was to meet the first ball. 
He took careful guard, and, having looked 
round the field, he bent his body and all 
his energics, and tarned his eyes fall upon 
Bram Pounder. 

“ Play 1’ cried the umpire, and Rosslyn 
House held its breath. 

Bram took a hopping run, and, slinging 
round his brawny arm, he delivered the 
ball with the force of a military catapult 
in the brave days of ancient war. 

Alack and alas! The Doctor's bails 
were immediately seen high in air like a 
pair of sparrows, as his middle stump 
went spinning like a wheel down to the 
long-stop t 

A groan of deepest dismay was heard 
from the pavilion, like a death note amid 
shouts of vietory. The Doctor, crushed 
with a sense of utter discomtiture and 
the shattering of all hope, wended his 
inelancholy way back to the pavilion, 
meeting Mr. Hudson in the course of his 
journey. 

“It's deadly stuff, Hudson!" said the 
baffled chief. The other smiled on him 
with a mournful expression of sympathy, 
but said nothing—he didn't know what 
to say. 

“Oh, sir, what a pity!" said Simpson, 
as the Doctor entered the pavilion. 

“Yes, my boy - I would have given a 
good deal to have made a score, and you 
may be sure I feel pretty miserable. 
There's nothing more to say.” 

A silence of despair brooded over Ross- 
lyn’s juvenile contingent, who sat in a 
row, pale as criminals awaiting execu- 
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tion. They watched Mr. Hudson take 
guard, and their hearts stopped as Bram 
Pounder delivered his second ball. It 
came down with cannonical force, but 
was not straight ; and as the three back- 
stops failed in their efforts to stop it, the 
ball travelled gaily on till it reached the 
hedge, and the batsmen ran four byes for 
it. 

The over ended without further mishap, 
and Rosslyn House took a breath of 
relief, for the other bowler was not 
supposed to be formidable. Tho batsmen 
evidently appreciated the difference, and 
the telegraph showed twenty before the 
over was finished. 

The two masters survived the second 
onslaught of the redoubtable Bram, and 
amid relays of cheering they sent up 
thirty, forty, and fifty on the telegraph 
before they were separated—Mr. Clifford 
being given out leg before wicket from 
the slow bowler. The boys protested 
among themselves against the umpire’s 
decision, while Mr. Clifford returned to 
the pavilion crowned with the laurels of 
well-deserved applause, for having 
weathered the leathern storm to the tune 
of ninetcen runs. 

Cornish Helstone now joined Mr. 
Tiudson, and in spite of two easy chances 
he made ten runs, the total being eighty- 
two when one of Pounder’s greased 
thunderbolts scattered his stumps. The 
very next ball played the same destruc- 
tion with Mr. Hudson's wicket. 

A groan of despair tco deep for words 
throbbed through the palpitating air, and 
Rosslyn House could scarcely find voice 
to applaud the exploits of Mr. Hudson, 
whose brilliant hitting had contributed 
thirty-eight runs. 

‘There now only remained the seven 
boys, with forty-five runs wanted to win. 
If Pounder continued to fling in his 
thunderbolts, the Doctor felt that the 
wickets might as well be left undefended, 
and thus the danger of scrious hurt to the 
boys might be avoided. 

He was very nervous as Simpson 
walked down to the seat of war, and 
called ont in his loudest tones: 

“Mind you don't hurt 
bowler!” 

Bram Pounder's remark could not be 
heard in the pavilion, but from the 
laughter which rippled over tho field it 
must have been of a sparkling character. 
An impartial observer of that game would 
be justified in saying that Pounder had 
been bowling splendidly. His aim had 
been remarkably true, and the pitch 
adinirable, considering the pace. He was 
more anxious to obtain a brilliant victory 
in this mateh than he had ever been about 
anything; and, as for abating: one onnce- 
weight of his pace for fear of hurting the 
boys -never! The weaker the player, 
the stronger his chance of smashing the 
stumps. He’d do his best not to hurt the 
young gents wilfully, but they must run 
the chances of the game. 

Cornish Helstone was umpiring at 
Lram’s end, and the Doctor, being as 
anxious for his boys as a hen for her 
brood of ducklings taking to the water 
for the first time, went down and relieved 
the umpire. 

Brom gave a lecr out of the corner of 
his left eye, and sent down a ball which, 
almost before Simpson could wink, fairly 
smashed his middle stump in half. 


the boys, 


+ .The Doctor winced with alarm, and ex- 
postulated sternly with the bowler. But 
Bram was equal to the occasion. 

©The lads won't be hurt if they don't get 
in the way,” he said; * but I’m bound to 
do my duty by the club.” 

Another stump was procured for the 
next batsman, and with the last ball of 
the over Bram lowered it to the dust. 
Six wickets tor eighty-two—still forty-five 
runs needed to win. 
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In the next over the boys fared better 
off the slow bowler, and knocked off three 
of the forty-five. Thien Pounder took the 
ball once more, and did the hat-trick with 
the first three balls. Ashendown roared 
itself hoarse, and Bram felt that the 
proudest moment of his life had come at 
ast. 

Colin Eleombe, the last man, walked 
down with a dreamy air, as if he might 
still be contemplating the prospect of one 

(To be continued. 


day becoming a poet, an artist. and a 
genius. He would not ask for guard, but 
just stood with his bat high in air. At 
Pounder’s fourth ball Colin brought his 
bat round with a swing. The ball rose 
high over the Lails, and was neatly 
returned by long-stop. Pounder was 
determined that the last ball of that over 
should be the last ball of the match, aud 
soitwas.. . but—it deserves another 
chapter. 


EET? OE Se 


“THE FINDER OF THE WHITE ELEPUANT; OR, AN ENGLISH 


BOY 


See indeed, they were. The sight of 
the flames that quivered through the 
darkness above his distant capital had 
goaded the King to his utmost speed 
aluring the night, and the sun had hardly 
risen when he entered Bankok. 

At the sound of the trumpet-blast 
which told the dismayed rioters that the 
King, whom they had thought dead, was 
alive and in their very midst—doubtless 
at the head of a force strong enough to 
take signal vengeance for all the outrages 
perpet ated in his absance—the various 
sections of the mob, in every part of the 
town alike, were strack with panic, 
and fled like sheep. The assailants of 
the American Consulate took part in the 
general flight, and in a trice no foe was 
left within sight of that well-defended 
-stronghold save the dying and the 
dead. 

But even after their enemies had dis- 
-app ared, the wary Americans were in no 
ha te t> wnbar their gates and venture 
forth; and, in truth, they had, just at 
first, more than enough to do indoors, 
with the removal of their dead and the 
care of their wounded, who were only too 
numerous. 

‘Of the fifty brave men who had 
garrisoned the house, no more than 
twen'y-eight were still fit for action, and 
even of these more than one had his 
wound to show. Out of the ten Chinese 
servants, one was dead, and three more 
were badly hurt. The two Englishmen 
—who had fought most manfully from 
first to lass—were both disabled; and of 
the thirty-eight Americans, twelve were 
wo inded ad four killed ou‘rigat. 

In the former clas; was Jack Postle- 
thwaite, wo had had the tip of his left 
ear chipped off by a bullet, and was vastly 
proud of having been actually “ wounded 
in battle” for the first time in his lifa. 
But his glee was sor sly damped by the 
newa of poor little Tamasan’s fate, and 
he vowed einphatically to put over the 
child-hero “the best epitaph that was 
to be got for love or money, even if he 
liad to weite it himself.” 

‘They were just at their busiest (Mrs. 
Van Cruller and Miss Wrightwell taking 
a leading part in the work) when a shout 
was heard from below, and Mr. Brad- 
street, recognising the voice, hurried out, 
end found himself in the midst of « 
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CHAPTER XXXI.—IN THE KING'S NAME. 


detachment of the Siamese Life-Guards, 
with whom were Colonel St. Foix and Mr. 
Postlethwaite. 

The two Consuls greeted each other 
with a heartiness which was very natural ; 
for Mr. Postlethwaite had expected to find 
nothing of the American Consulate or its 
inmates save a heap of burning ruins, 
and Bradstreet, after all that he had 
heard of Pi-Bon's attempts upon the life 
of his friend, had scarcely hoped to see 
the latter again alive. 

Jack, too, had darted out to greet his 
father, and pointed proudly to his own 
bandaged ear, at the sight of which old 
St. Foix smiled approvingly. 

“Aha! Monsieur Jacques,” cried he, 
“you too, then, like Malbrouk in the 
song, have ‘been to the wars.’ That is 
good! It is always profitable for a young 
uian to know something of war.” 

But just then the English Consul cut 
short their talk by saying hastily : 

“ You must come with me to the palace 
directly, Bradstreet, and so imust you, 
Jack ; the King wants to see you both at 
once.” e 

And then, as they went along, he in- 
formed them of Lu-Shan’s attempt to 
poison the King, and of the evidence given 
by the poisoner against P'’hra See 
Prisadang’; while the American, in his 
turn, gave him the full particulars of the 
plot overheard by Tamasan in the ruins 
of the Wat-Cheng. 

“There, then,” cried Postlethwaite, 
“is the other half of the story; and 
though poor little Tamasan has not lived 
to bear witness to it himself, it has been 
so completely borne out by the facts that 
no one can think of doubting it. This 
good Duke has played a daring game, and 
played it well; but I think it has turned 
against him at last.” 

“It has been a pretty expensive game 
for Bankok, anyhow,” said Mr. Bradstreet, 
looking meaningly around him. 

In truth, the great city was a dismal 
sight on that memorable Christmas 
morning ; for though the riot itself was 
now at an end, the traces left by it were 
terribly visible everywhere. Clouds of 
sinoke darkened the bright morning sky, 
and wrecked houses, heaps of smouldering 
ashes, weapons and articles of plunder 
fling away by the plunderers in their 
flight, and the corpses of rioters who had 


sunk down and died of their wounds, o: 
had been despatched by the advanci:y: 
troops of the King, met the eyes of our 
friends at every turn. 

“And all this for the sake of on- 
rogue !’’ growled Mr. Bradstreet. “ If 
were the King, I would make short wor: 
of him!" 

“Well,” said the Englishman, “I 
think that this time he is likely to get 
what he deserves at last; but really, if 
the evidence against him were less o 
whelming, he might perhaps have got ot! 
after all; for I must say he has been 
wonderfully clever on the whole in leav- 
ing no tangible proof against himeelf. 
What do you think of his going off ir 
person to put down a riot at Chantaboor 
(got up by himself, of course) with s 
strong body of the Life-Guards, leavin: 
orders with the rest to remain in the 
palace and protect it ?—a very good dodge 
to leave the town clear for the rioters: 
eh?” 

“But,” cried his friend, looking blank. 
“if we have to send all the way tc 
Chantaboon to catch him, mayn’t he slip 
through our fingers after all?” 

“Qh, he’ll be back again by this time: 
that was the cleverest stroke of his whole 
game. If a riot broke out here in his 
absence, of course it was no fault of his— 
he could not well be in two places at 
once; but he left behind him strict 
orders that if, by any chance, there 
should be a threatening of any disturb- 
ance in Bankok while he was away at 
Chantaboon, they were to send him word 
instantly, that he might hurry back ct 
once to protect the lives and property of 
us poor foreigners—ha, ha! Oh, he’s a 
knowing card, never fear ; bub I happen 
to know that a messenger was sent off 
yesterday to summon him back, and he’s 
probably just arriving now.” 

“So much the better,’ chuckled the 
Yankee ; “ for then he'll come just in time 
to have the trap shut down upon hi: 
and once he’s in, it won't be my fault it 
he gets out again.” 

In fact, when they reached the palace. 
the story told by Mr. Bradstreet and Jac‘. 
Postlethwaite, coupled with the other 
evidence already in the King’s possession. 
was more than enough to justify 3 
orders promptly issued by his Majesty for 
the instant arrest of P’hra See Prisadang, 


whose return to the capital had just been 
reported to him. 

* You, Colonel St. Foix, and you, Mr. 
Bradstreet, will accompany the party 
charged with the arrest.’ said Chulah- 
long-korn m1. “Mr. Postlethwaite, I 
am going through the town to see what 
harm has been done, and what steps 
nuist be taken to make it good; you will 
be good enough to go with me and lend 
ze your assistance ; and, when things are 
more settled, I hope to show you that I 
have not forgotten that I owe you my 
life. Ihave to thank your son, too,”’ he 
added, looking kindly at Jack,“ for having 
done his best to save me from being guilty 
of a great injustice. I would not listen to 
him then, but it would have been far 
better, both for me and for everyone else, 
if I had.” 

At this public compliment from the 
lips of royalty itself. our hero's schoolboy 
assurance failed him for once. He 
coloured, stammered. and ended by doing 
the wisest thing that could be done under 
the circumstances—viz., bowing, and 
bolding his tongue. 


~-“The last time T had the pleasure of 
calling upon our friend the Duke." said 
Mr. Bradstreet in a low tone to Colonel 
St. Foix, who was seated beside him in 
the boat which carried across the river 
the officer charged with the Prime 
Minister's arrest. * was when I went to 
show him that I was still alive, on the 
morning after he had done me the honour 
of trying to murder me.” 

« Ah, I should have liked to see that— 
it must have been a fine comedy!” 
replied the Colonel, with a slight chuckle. 
“ Well, now you are on your way to thank 
him for that little courtesy, so all is as it 
should be. But ha! look yonder! The 
news of this fellow’s downfall must have 
spread quickly—you see the rats are 
deserting the sinking ship already!” 

In fact, as they neared the Duke's 
honse, a crowd of native attendants were 
seen hurrying away from the various 
entrances of the stately mansion, many of 
whom carried bundles. the weight of which 
showed the value of their contents. 

“As usual,” said the brave American 
with bitter scorn ; “all these rascals, who 
were ready to commit any crime at this 
man’s bidding, so long as he was firm 
in the saddle. are the first to rob him and 
run away from him the moment they see 
him falling!" 

“ Human nature, my dear sir,” replied 
the Frenchman. with a slight shrug of his 
shoulders; “and it may comfort you 
somewhat to reflect that their master 
would have murdered them to the last 
man, without thinking twice about it, if it 
could have done him any good!” 

At that moment their boat ran along- 
side the steps of the principal entrance ; 
and the Siamese officer in command of 
their party, leaping ashore, pounced upon 
a servant who had lingered somewhat 
behind the rest. and sternly demanded 
of him where his master, the Duke, 
wi 


as. 
The terrified man replied confusedly 
that his master had shut himself up in 
his cabinet, and had given strict orders 
that no one was to be admitted to hiin. 
“Lead me thither at once!” cried the 
officer, in a tone that admitted of no 
reply ; and he entered the house, followed 
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by our two friends, and by the greater 
part of his soldiers. 

Conducted by their trembling guide, 
the intruders rapidly traversed two long 
gloomy passayes and a short stone stair, 
having descendcd which, they halted sud- 
denly in front of a low door. The officer 
knocked loudly at it, and sternly de- 
manded entrance in the King’s name ; 
but there was no reply. 

Twice was the summons repeated, more 
imperiously than before; but still with 
the same result. St. Foix and the Ameri- 
can Consul looked meaningly at one 
another, each reading in his companion's 
face the gloomy thought which was 
written on his own. 

“Break open the door!” shouted the 
impatient oflicer to his men. 

To work they went with a will, and the 
heavy blows dealt upon the woodwork 
with the butt-ends of their pieces sent a 
ghostly echo through every part of the vast, 
silent, tomb-like mansion. The wood soon 
began to crash and splinter—the battcred 
door was evidently just about to yield— 
but still there reigned in the room within 
the same freezing silence as ever. 

“T think the fellow must have made 
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away with himself,” said Mr. Bradstreet 
to his friend the Colonel, as they stood 
watching the demolition of the last barrier 
that lay between the traitor and his 
doom. 

© Very likely he has,” rejoined St. Foix, 
as coolly as ever; “it is just what he 
would be apt to do, when he had lost the 
last trick of the game. It’s true that such 
an ending is not exactly the thing for an 
orthodox Buddhist ; but I don’t suppose 
that a man who could plan in cold blood 
the murder of hundreds of innocent 
people would be likely to trouble himself 
much about any religious scruple.”” 

“ And after all,” said the American, 
“his death is the best thing that can 
happen now, for there's no safety for Siam, 
or anyone in it, while such a villain is 
alive!” 

As he spoke, the shattered door gave way 
with a crash, and the King’s soldiers burst 
headlong into the chamber of mystery. 
Then they stopped short suddenly, and 
stared blankly at each other—as well they 
might. 

The room was empty, and no trace of 
the Duke, living or dead, was anywhere 
to be found! 


(To be continued.) 
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I.—THE NEAPOLITAN, ROMAN, AND MILANESE MANDOLINES, ETC. 


Te mandoline family is so large that we 

are tempted to add “ and her cousins— 
whom she reckons up by dozens—and her 
aunts.” Of stringed musical instruments 
played with a plectrum or penna, there is no 
end. Musical readers who favour one or 
other of the * sister or “cousins,” may 
object to this apparent placing of the dainty 
mandoline at the head of the lute tribe, 
concluding from her prominence that the 
writers consider her more perfect and tuneful 
than any of her kindred. But that is not so. 
She owes her position in these papers to the 
grace of public favour. Her immense popu- 
larity almost compels. She is decidedly the 
“fashion,” and the reasons are not difficult 
to discover, 

Her music is pretty and quaint. She is 
easily learned, and not cumbersome to carry. 
There is nothing vulgar about her, even when 
“made in Germany,” and sold for half-a- 
guinea. In short, she is a charming littic 
lady, of most artistic appearance, and—y 
there is no gainsaying it—she really does 
look splendid in a picture ! The old-time love 
of poet and painter for the harp, lyre, and 
lute has broken out in a fresh place, and 
thousands who neither “pote” nor paint 
have been captivated by Miss Mandoline’s 
graces. 

Now for her genealogy. “Jubal, he was 
the father of all such as handle the harp 
(kinnor) and organ (ugub).”. The kinnor 
was a stringed instrument, either in the form 
of a lyre or a triangular harp, therefore an 
ancestor of the mandoline. But it is a long 
way back to the fourth chapter of Genesis 
and the seventh generation from Adam. 
The harp upon which David played is said 
by some to have been a kinnor, by others a 
variety of El'oud (fig. 1), the parent of the 
lute. If the latter are correct, then David 


played upon an ancestor of our little lady in 
the direct line. The improvements have 
been great, as will be seen by reference to 
fig. 2, which represents the latest Neapolitan 
model, but there is still a strong family 
resemblance. Anyway, there is nothing 
“mushroomy” about Miss Mandoline, anc 
nobody will deny that her most remote 
forbears were highly respectuble. 


Fig. 1.—Eroup. 


El’oud, which may be called the favourite 
instrument of the Arabs, is played with a 
penna in a similar manner to the mandoline. 
But there are two other ancient instruments 
which appear to have lent characteristics to 
our little lady—viz. the nofre (fig. 3), of which’ 
there are records in Egypt so far back as the 
fifteenth century B.c., and the tamboura 
(fig. 4), a fretted instrument played to-day i2 
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outh’s sweetheart’ was enraptured 
to blow it, the shepherd laughed 
Ibert bou! up sed the garden wall 

Then goeth he stra’ i fl eth pi ; “he wasa-killing 


6. And when Sir Philbert went abroad to call upon the fair Lady Jane, they did st 0 from them their trade.—T. “Sweet 
Lady Jan dhe, “Ih i prise f¢ n” And Lady J 1 z, and stmiled.—8 And when nigh 
came, he, thinking himself perfect on the pipe, did serenade her, and got well soused surprise was for Sir Philbert, He did 


uot smile. 
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Zeypt, Syria, Palestine. cte. One variety of 
the tamboura, the Algcrian, so strongly 
resembles the modern Neapolitan and Romau 
mandolines, that Italian writers have declared 
both must have sprung from the same 
parentaye. But whatever the claims of the 
nofre and tamboura may be, it is certain 
that Eloud was carried to Spain by the 
Moors in a.p. 710. Thence its descendants 
have spread over pretty nearly the whole of 
Europe. 

To return to the “ Vinaccia model " (fiz. 2) 


Fia, 2.—THE Ne&Arourran MANDOLINF, 
“Vinaccia Move.” 


of the Neapolitan mandoline. Since 1640 the 
Vinaccias have been famous makers, but 
Pasquale Vinaccia, who died about ten years 
ayo, may be said to have brought the instru- 
ment to its present perfection. We shall 
deal with the Milanese and Roman mando- 
lines presently. The Neapolitan is the most 
popular in this country. Its body may be of 
walnut, or rosewood, or maple; its table, or 
face, should be of pine ; its fingerboard of 
ebony, or other hard wood. The frets num- 


Tie, 3.- Tun Nornr, 

ber seventeen; the strings cight, arranged in 
pairs, the first and second pairs of plain wire, 
the third and fourth covered. It is played 
with a plectrum or penna of tortoiseshcll. 
composition, or cherry-bark. 

It would be difficult to name an instrument 
that may be learned more quickly. The 
writers have known beginners make such 
rapid progress that at the end of twelve 
lessons. -in a few instances after six lessons— 
they were able to join an orchestra of mando- 
lines, guitars, etc. Certuinly there are few 
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instruments from which such charming 
¢efiects may be obtained in so short a time. 
Bellenghi declares that “ among stringed in- 
struments the mandoline most resembles the 
violin, not only in its sound, but also in the 
sustained tone.” The turn, the trill, ca- 
denzas, the portamento or slide, the pizzi- 


Fig. 4.— THE Tawnorna, 


cato, all are very effective, but harmonics are 
obtained with difliculty. 

Hew to Choose a Mandoline.-—This is the 
first step, of course. If the would-be mando- 
linist has an experienced friend, by all means 
let the friend choose an instrument; if. not, 
the following may be of service. Fig. 5 is 
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introduced as a warning. It represents the 
cheap German mandoline of the pawnbrokers, 
and third-rate dealers’ establishments. It is 
an abomination. Shun it. As a general 
rule it is unwise to purchase a second-hand 
instrument, unless from a first-class dealer. 
It is pretty sure to have been discarded for 
some fault. ‘The fingerboard may have 
warped and the frets consequently become 
untrue; the tone may be poor, or the 
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machine-head out of order. A bargain may 
sometimes be met with, but it is much safer 
to buy a newinstrument. From two guineas 
upwards, a genuine Neapolitan mandoline 
may be purchased. Ifa real Vinaccia labelled 
thus, “ Fratelli Achille e Gennaro Vinaccia 
ft Pasquale,” cannotbe afforded, a“ Vinaccia 
model” from the workshop of Montaldi or 
Corradotti, or Ceccherini, or Ferrari, may be 
had from three guineas; but it is unfair to 
specify particular makers when so many are 
equally good. When purchasing a “ Vinac- 
cia” it is very desirable to see that the in- 
strument is labelled as above. There are 
other mandolines by a Vinaccia on the 
market. Verb. sap. 

A body of light-coloured wood is con- 
sidered better than a dark one as regards 
tone; a fluted body is less likely to slip when 
the player is standing. Examine the frets 
carefully ; see that they are level and firm ; 
have the instrument tuned up and tested, 
and stipulate that it shall be exchanged or 
overhauled if a fret should be found in the 
least bit untrue. Remember that the man- 
doline is not like the violin; you do not 
“make” the notes in the same sense; the 
frets make them for you. If, therefore, one 
fret is untrue, the instrument is useless until 
the fault has been remedied. The vagaries 
of the very low-priced mandolines are aston- 
ishing. The first fret may give a sharp note, 
the second a flat one, the third, instead of 
being a semitone higher than the second, 
may be a whole note above it, and so on, 
Such faults are by no means the exception. 
Even instruments by good makers will go 
wrong if the tingerboard should be made of 
insufticiently seasoned wood. When this 
happens, the best remedy is a new finger- 
board. See that the fingerboard is smooth 
and flawless. Last of all, remember that 
decorations - silver, mother-of-pearl, and 
tortoiseshell—never yet made a bad instru- 
ment a good one: they only add to the 
cost. 

How to Play the Mandoline.—Complete 
instructions would require an entire number 
of the“ B.0.P.”, We have only space for a few 
hints. The mandoline is tuned in fifths 
like the violin; the open strings are—1st 
pair E; 2nd A; 3rd D; 4th G, as under: 


4 3 2 ' 
Bs = = 
6 D A E 
Fic, 6 


Each fret is a semitone higher than the 
preceding one. In holding the mandoline, 
the neck should rest in the hollow of the left 
hand ; the plectrum should be held iightly 
between the thumb and first finger of the 
right hand—the thumb straight, the fi 
three fingers curved, the little tinger resti 
lightly on the face of the instrument. 

The chicf characteristic of the mandoline 
is the dremolo; without it the tone would be 
empty and unsustained. It is obtained by 
striking the strings upwards and downwards 
with the plectrum—that is, across a pair of 
swings and back. In an Andante passage, 
there might be 16 strokes to the minim, 
8 to a crotchet, 4 toa quaver; semiquavers 
are generally played staccato—that is, with a 
single stroke of the plectrum. To obtain the 
tremolo smoothly and with ease, considerable 
practice is necessary, but when this initial 
difficulty has been conquered, progress should 
be swift. 

Lessons are very desirable: otherwise the 
beginner is pretty sure to contract a faulty 
method which will not easily be got rid of. 
Care should be taken in the choice of both 
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teacher and insiruction-book. Christofaro's 
“ Method for the Mandoline ” and Bellenghi's 
“Complete Method” are among the best 
tutors by Italian masters published in Great 
Britain. Ellis’s “ Thorough School,” by an 
English master, is cheaper than the previous 
ones, but very good. With regard to the 
teacher, it is safe to assume that if he or she 
is inclined to make things easy by writing 
the names of the notes on the music, or swift 
by setting the pupil to play melodies before 


Fic. 7.—Tue MILANESR on LomBarDiaN 
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the tremolo and scales are mastered, then 
real progress will be slow. It should be borne 
in mind that cheap and good are far from 
being synonymous terms. 

How to Keep the Mandoline in Good 
Order.—Never let down the strings, but keep 
them always in tune. This is not difficult, 
for of all stringed instruments the mandoline 
when of good quality keeps in tune the 
longest. It should be put away in a cool, 
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airy plac> when not in use; if subjected to 
heat either from the fire or the sun, the 
fingerboard is liable to warp. The mechanism 
should be oiled occasionally, and the strings 
kept free from rust. 

Music.- Of this there is no lack. Beet- 
hoven, Mozart, and Handel, among the old 
masters, wrote for the mandoline, and in our 
day Verdi, Boito, and many other composers 
but little less eminent have followed their 
example. The work of Italian masters is 
generally most in character with the instru- 
iment and gives it the greater scope, but 
many English composers have written for it 
very well indeed. 

The Roman mandoline is similar to the 
Neapolitan. There are these differences, 
however; the fingerboard is not flat, but 
rounded, and the frets extend three semi- 
tones higher. The method of playing is the 
same. 

The Milanese or Lombardian mandoline 
differs from the Neapolitan and the Roman 
in several points (fig. 7). It has six single 
strings—the first three of catgut, the others of 
covered silk. The strings are adjusted with 
pegs in the same manner as those of the 
violin. Like the Neapolitan and Roman 
instruments, however, it is generally -played 
with a plectrum, and in the same manner. 
But the tremolo is more ditficult to obtain on 
the single strings; the tone, though thinner, 
is less metallic. As an accompanying instru- 
ment to the voice, the Milanese mandoline is 
far superior to its more popular Neapolitan 
sister. The tuning is as follows: 
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Fig. 9 represents the Balalaika, the 
mandoline of the Russian peasants, recently 
introduced by Mr. Alban Voigt, the well- 

(To be con‘inued.) 


known importer of musical instruments, t- 
whom the authors are indebted for moc: 
information and many of the illustrations ic 
these papers. This curious instrument ha- 
either two or three strings. When with oni: 
two strings, one of them is ‘: stopped” t: 
make the notes, the other is played entirely 
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as an open string, and of course gives orl: 
one note. When the Balalaika posses 
three strings, two of catgut and one covered 
the catgut strings make the notes, th 
covered one is played open throughont. It 
will be understood that an instrument vith 
practically only two strings cannot be ver 
difficult. 
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THE CRICKET SEASONS OF 1895 AND 1896. 


T= season which is about to begin has the 

biggest programme on record. An Aus- 
tralian team is coming. and what with their 
matches, and those between fourteen  first- 
class counties, there will be plenty to talk 
about. Among the counties there will prob- 
ably be a considerable sorting out. A full 
season such as this is a good thing for the 
professionals. There are not many amateurs 
who can be relied on for two matches a week 
all through, and the teams to which they 
Lelong must always be on the change, weak. 
in one match, strong in another; but th 


professional is always available, and the 
county which plays the most professionals 
has the best chance when it comes to such 
a busy business as the 1896 season promises 
to be. It is not Jikely to be an improvement 
on that of 1895. We can hardly expect 
Dr. W. G. Grace to make 500 runs a week or 
a thousand runs a month every year, or to 
turn out nine centuries every season ; neither 
can we expect to have Mr. McLaren beating 
his record of 424, however much he may 
play; but it will at least offer many opper- 
tunities of distinction. 


Last year 131 matches were played in the 
championship round; this year there will 
not be so many, owing to the visit of the 
Australians. To qualify for first-class rank 
it was necessary last year fora county to ply 
at least eight out and home matches with a 
first-class county. This year, owing to thé 
Australian fixtures, it was found to be impo-- 
sible to manage this, and instead of eight 
matches six are to be held sufficient. We 
shall in fact have a tremendous season, if 
the weather will only be propitious! 

The result of last season's county strugg!e 
was that Surrey only just managed to remain 
at the top and Kent went to the bottom, while 
allthe recent introductions justified theirselec- 
tion. Gloucestershire moved up nine places. 
Lancashire and Essex each moved up thre 
places, Derbyshire, Somerset, and Sussex 
each moved up one, and Hampshire, at last re- 
admitted into the first-class ring, did bettt 
than either Sussex, Leicester, Notts, or Keut. 
There were, of course, the usual cases of 
counties beginning well and then droppin: 
away, of others coming with a rush durin: 
certain months, of others hardly treated by 
fortune when victory seemed to be within 
their grisp; but there was not so much of 
this as usual, and the season will be remew- 


Uered as one of the pleasantest and most 
in tabular form the 


successful on record. 
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New County Masel 
1 Surrey. ‘ A 26 
2 Lancashire. < 2 
3 Yorkshire e fi 26 
4 Gioucestershire . 13 
5 Derbyshire. . 16 
6 « Middlesex . . 1s 

+ Warwickshire . 18 
: : 16 
8. ssomerset 0. 17 

10 Hampshire. 5 16 

il Sussex. 2 oil aS 

12 « Leicestershire . . a6 

‘Notts. : : 18 

is Kent . . 7 183 


On the present system of taking the pro- 
portion borne by the points to the fin'shed 
yames, Surrey comes ont at 62 per cent., 
Laneashire at £5, Yorkshire at 33, and 
Gloucestershire at 14; and though, under 
the oll plan of fixing the position according 
to the number of losses, Derbyshire would 
run into third place, and Yorkshire go down 
to seventh, there can be no doubt that this 
percentage arrangement gives the fairest 
seale of relative merit. We have mentioned 
this, as many people are under the impres- 
sion that it is the points alone that now evant, 
whereas it is the proportion the points bear 
to the matehes played out. The list is two 
short of the fixtures arranged, the number 
totalling up to 262 instead of 264; this is 
due to tac Lancashire and Somerset match 
having been rendored impossible owing to 
rain; each match, of course, counting one to 
each team. Really, te county series of 1895 
consisted, as we hive said, of 131 matches ; 
if each of the counties had played the same 
number of matches, we should have had to 
deal with fifty more. 

There is now such an amount of good 
cricket in the country that really good players 
are plentiful as blackberries -- which are not 
so plentiful as they used to be. And the 
county clubs are always on the look-out for 
promising recruits, almost regardless of 
expense, under the residential qualitication ; 
so that there is really very little difference in 
the quality of the leading teams, and hardly 
any match is a foregone conclusion. This is, 
of course, as it should he; it keeps the 
interest up to the end, and gives every county 
team the hope of having its day. Last year, 
for instance, Surrey’s supremacy was in doubt 
until the very last match, and many of the 
games were won by the narrowest of 
ns. 
byshire gave a grand display of all- 
round cricket. In every match they were 
keen on the game to the end -a little too 
keen sometimes to be sociable. They had hard 
luck in seven of their matches ending in 
draws, most of them owing to rain, and 


HOW TO MAKE A 


IMERE exists a desire among most healthy 
bo: which is worthy of the greatest 
commendation —to construct their models 
from start to finish without external assist- 
ance. and this desire should be encouraged 
in every possible way, since a much more 
valuable training is obtained when working 
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severa! of them in their favour; for instance, 
they would undoubtedly have beaten Surrey 
if the rain had not made it impossible to pro- 


owl 


Won Lox Points Finished 
17 4 5 130 in 21 
lt 4 3 10 , 18 
ls 7 By 7 » 2 

8 CG 4 2) 44 
5 4 7 1. 9 
6 6 6 0 , 12 
6 6 6 o , 12 
5 x ieee? 4 -2, 12 
6 8 3 -2 7. 44 
6 9 1 -3 , Is 
5 9 4 -4 , 14 
a “10 3 -7, 1 
d 10 5 7» 13 
3 ll 4 -8 , i 


ceed with the match on the third day. 
their own ground they beat Warwick: é 
Hampshire, and Lancashire, and also secured 
the victory in their out matches with York- 
shire and Leicestershire. They had an 
exceptionally good man in Storer, who not 
only proved himself to be one of the best of 
wicket-keepers, but a really good bat; and 
another and perhzps even brighter star was 
Davidson, who, in first-class matches, scored 
over a thousand runs and took over a hundred 
wickets, which nobody has ever done but 
Dr. W. G. Grace, Mr. C. T. Studd, and 
Flowers. Porter, too, bowled excellently ; 
and Chatterton had a gratifying average; 
but it was not to three or four players that 
the county owed its merit, but to its freedom 
from a tail, and, as everyone knows, 
the absence of a tail is a mark of dis- 
tinction in other worlds than that devoted to 
icket. 

x showed a great improvement over 
their 1804 form. They did not do much to 
begin with, but when they did wake up they 
were cortainly all there. They beat Derby- 
shire, they beat Yorkshire, they beat Hamp- 
shire, and they beat Somerset, the first time 
by a little, the second time by an innings and 
317 runs, and this on the Taunton ground. 
Of course Taunton is the easiest ground in 
England to score on; the runs come almost 
ready-made on it when the weather smiles ; 
but tu run up an innings of 602 in which three 
men make centuries and one makes 99, and 
to do this in seven hours, which is at the rate 
of nearly a hundred runs an hour, is, to say the 
least of it, as exhilarating as it is noteworthy. 
Mr. A. P. Lucas is of course an old stager, 
but it was pleasant to get a whiff of his old 
form ; Carpenter and Mr. McGahey, the two 
best batsmen in the team, did well, and Mr. 
Kortright recovered his 1893 bowling skill. 
Mead, however, bore the brunt of the bowling 
during the season, and took 120 wickets for his 
county, while Pickett distinguished himself 
by taking all ten wickets in the Leicestershire 
match. Essex has had some difticulty in 
arranging its matches this year, but its career 
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SMALL ELECTRIC 


By F. J. Morrert, B.a., A.LE.E. 
with somewhat rough materials, than when 
simply putting together so many numbered 
parts procured from the model maker--a 
process which hardly requires more ingenuity 
than the piecing toyether of a child’s puzzle. 
Tam quite aware that many model makers 
supply castings of small electric motors, which 
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will be watched with interest. It is just the 
sort of team to upset the Australians, and 
there will probably be a crowd at Leyton on 
May 14. 

Gloucestershire’s rise from thirteenth place 
to fourth was the most striking feature of 
last year's county cricket. It was really like 
old times to find the western county batting, 
bowling, and fielding in the style that used 
to give it the championship. If it could 
only have kept its May team going it would 
easily have been first, but the weakness of 
its June and July representatives handi- 
capped it severely, and it was only when it 
got all its men together again in August that 
it resumed its form. As it was, it only lost 
one match on its own ground, and that 
means much. The weather was warm, and 
waim weather suits W. G., and W. G. is un- 
deniably the capital of Gloucestershire. He 
is the nonpareil of cricket. To make overa 
hundred centuries in first-class company, and 
almost as many more in minor matches, no 
one ever did before or is likely to do again. 
None but he has ever scored a thousand runs 
a month in first-class matches, as he did last 
May. Last year he made 2,346 runs in first- 
class cricket, bringing up his first-class total 
to over 43,000—fancy making 43,000 runs!— 
and among his scores were two of over 200, 
both for his county, and seven of over 100, 
two of them for his county. Gloucestershire 
was not, however, only a one-man team, 
although Grace's doings overshadowed all the 
rest. In Mr. Townsend it had far and away 
the best slow right-hand amateur bowler in 
England, and in Mr. Jessop one of the best 
of bowlers and most brilliant of bats; Mr. 
Rice, too, is worth a place in any county 
eleven, and so is Mr. Hemingway, if school 
records are worth anything. This year 
Gloucestershire will be without Mr. Ferris, 
who has returned to Australia, but the loss is 
not irreparable. The best thing Gloucester- 
shire did last year was to beat Kent at 
Gravesend. For the first time an eleven that 
made over 400 in a first innings was beaten 
onan English ground. To reply to a score 
of 470 with one of 443, and then to get rid 
of the opponents with 76 and win by nine 
wickets within three days was something to 
be proud of. A team that could beat Kent, 
and Somerset, Middlesex, Warwickshire, Sus- 
sex, and Yorkshire, and Notts twice over 
must have been exceptionally strong; and 
they were good, unmistakable victories too 
—9 wickets, 9 wickets, 5 wickets, 135 runs, 
254 runs, 10 wickets, an innings and 93 
runs (this against Notts), and 7 wickets. The 
commendable thing was that the work was 
never slow, cither at the wicket or in the 
field, and to this much of the popularity of 
the team was due. Of course the crowd 
went to see the champion making centuries, 
but the crowd were not depressed, as they 
have sometimes been, by the champion’s com- 
rades being slow and listless. The Austra- 
lians will be at Bristol on June 4, and at 
Cheltenham on August 20, and if Gloucester- 
shire only retains its form the matches should 
be worth seeing. 

(To be continued.) 


MOTOR. 


require very little work to be done on them 
further than the winding of the armature 
and field magnets, and a slight application 
of the file. On the completion of such a 
model you do not feel that you have done the 
lion’s share of the work with your own hands. 

In making the motor, the construction of 
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which I am about to describe, we shall re- 
quire the following materials: a short length 
of }-inch round iron rod, some sheet brass 
about jj; inch in thickness, silk-covered 
copper wire, avout 6 inches of brass chain, a 
little tin-plate (defunct coffee tins cut along 
the side and flattened out answer the purpose 
admirably), some steel wire about 4 inch in 
diameter, a flat ring or washer of iron, and a 
bit of board. 

I shall assume that you possess a vice, 
drill-stock and bits, files, screw plate or stock 
and dies, and that you are capable of using 
these tools. : 

After this long preface we will set to work 
on the first part of the motor—the flat iron 
ring or washer which serves as a keeper or 
inductor to the revolving armature. I should 
remark at this point that the motor which 
we are about to make will revolve about a 
vertical, not a horizontal axis. The washer 
should be from 3 to } inch in thickness, 
about 3 inches outside diameter, and 2 inches 
inside diameter, thus forming a flat ring 
4 inch in width. This kind of washer is 
used largely in carriage-building and may 
generally be obtained from the coach-builder. 
Otherwise try the invaluable old-iron shop. 
There is no necessity for you to adhere 
rigidly to the dimensions just stated, which 
I have only given as a guide. Should you 
get a washer of ditferent dimensions, you 
will simply have to change the size of the 
other parts in proportion. 

Whiten one side of the washer with chalk 
and mark it out with a sharp pointed steel 
scriber in accordance with fig. 1, which is 
draw to half scale. Remove with the file the 
parts not shaded in the figure, taking great 
care to keep the file at right angles to the 
washer and not to encroach on the shaded 

‘ part. For part of the work a half-round file 
will be found most suitable, while for the 
deeper slots round and flat files will be neces- 
sary. Drill two }-inch holes as shown in 
the figure, and countersink them with a 


larger bit on one side xo as to reccive the 
heads of the wood screws, which will be re- 
quired to attach the washer to its wooden base. 

This base, which is the next item in the 
programme, may be of any shape you fancy, 
but by preference should be either square or 
hexagonal. It should be at its narrowest 
part about 1 inch wider than the outside dia- 
meter of the flat ring. so as to allow some 
margin. It may be from } inch to 1 inch 
thick, and should be of some wood, such as 
walnut or mahogany, which is capable of 
taking a polish. In the centre of this base 
sink with a wood chisel a square hole to 
receive a piece of brass sheet # inch square 
and 4 inch thick, being careful to make it an 
accurate fit, so that when tapped in the brass 
piece may be quite tight. If there are any 
cracks left you can fill them up by running 
in marine glue or ozokerite wax with a hot 
iron. In the exact centre of the brass piece 
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punch a hole with your centre punch and 
drill it out for a short distance, but not so 
far as to penetrate right through. The 
object of this hole is to serve as a bearing 
for the vertical spindle which supports the 
revolving armature. 

You are now in a position to attach the 
circular brass pieces which serve as commu- 
tators to the armature. They are marked 
Cys Czy Cy) C, in the figure. Cut and file them 
out of sheet brass to the dimensions shown 
in fig. 2, and drill two holes in each to take 
the shoemaker’s brass tacks which will hold 
them in position. Sink recesses for them in 
the wooden base, just as you did for the square 
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piece in the centre, and fill up the cracks 
with marine glue or ozokerite as before. Be 
careful to get the surfaces of the brass pieces 
quite flush with the surface of the wooden 
base. To the under-side of each commutating 
piece you must solder a short length of No. 28 
copper wire, and then take these wires 
through holes in the wooden base to the 
bottom side, the two wires attached to c, and 
c, being taken up again through another 
hole in the base to one brass terminal 1,, 
and the two wires attached to c, and c, to 
the terminal 1, These two terminals form 
the connection with the wires from your 
battery. Brass terminals can be obtained 
from most ironmongers who supply electric- 
bell fittings. You can now touch up the 
wooden base with sandpaper and apply two 
or three coats of French polish. 

The iron washer, which you have already 
filed out to the required shape, is now to be 
attuched to the wooden base, taking care to 
yet the intersecting dotted lines of the washer 
over those of the wooden base. In order to 
raise it above the level of the base, and so 
give room for the bobbins on the armature to 
clear, distance pieces must be inserted be- 
tween the washer and the base. These 
should be of hard wood, vulcanised fibre, or 
other tough material. They should be cut out 
and drilled with a hole of the same size as 
those in the washer, and placed on the 
wooden base. The washer can now be put 
on the distance pieces, with the holes in each 
corresponding, and screwed down to the base 
with brass screws, which give more finish 
than steel and are not liable to rust. 

We are now in a position to set about the 
construction of the armature. For this pur- 
pose take a piece of j-inch round iron bar, 
and cut it with a cold chisel to a length 
rather greater than the inside diameter of 
the ring. Then with the file carefully re- 
move material from the ends until it is just 


ya inch shorter than the inside diameter of 
your flat ring. It will now just clear the 
horns or projecting parts of the flat rin: 
when pivoted in the centre. Find the 
middle of the bar either by the rule or by a 
pair of dividing compasses, and punch a hole 
with your centre punch for the reception cf 
the drill bit. Drill an 3-inch tapping hole— 
i.e. a hole about 3; inch in diameter—and tap 
it with your 4-inch taps. Take a length of 
about 4 inches of 4-inch steel wire and screw 
it for about 1} inch at one end with your 
screw-plate or stock and dies, trying it ocea- 
sionally in the hole which you have tapped 
in the round bar so as to get it a good tight 
fit. File or grind the screwed 
end of the wire to a round 
taper point, and give it a 
smooth finish by revolving it in 
contact with emery cloth, in- 
serting it for this purpose in 
your drill-stock instead of a bit 
Now screw the steel wire spindl 
into the tapped hole in the iron 
bar, allowing enough of the 
screwed end to come through 
the bar to keep its plane of 
rotation in the plane of the flat 
ring. 

You require a bearing for 
the top part of the spindle: to 
make this take a strip of }.- 
inch thick sheet brass, about 
2 inch wide and 6 inches long. 
brit a hole exactly in the 
centre, of such size as to allow 
of the free rotation of the steel 
spindle therein, and two holes, 
one at either end, to receive 
the screw nails which will 
attach it to the wooden base. 
Bend the strip carefully to the 
form of a semicircle, the dia- 
meter of which is the width of 
the flat part of the wooden base, and screw 
it on to the middle of two flat sides of the 
wooden base with round-headed brass sereus: 
it will now form a kind of arch over the base. 

The only thing now left to be done is t 
wind the armature; we want for this pur. 
pose two bobbins, which you may either 
make yourself or buy ready made. A vers 
effective bobbin can be made of tin-plate :n 
the following manner. Cut out of tin-pla:: 
(an old coffee-tin flattened out will do 
admirably) two flat rings to form the ends of 
the bobbin, the holes in the rings bein 
slightly larger than the diameter of the 
round bar; the holes are most easily made 
by means of a carpenter’s centre-bit, which 
cuts a nice clean edge. For the shell of the 
bobbin cut out a piece of tin-plate of such 
width as to just go round the bar, and of 
such length as you desire to make the 
bobbin—in this case about % inch. Bend 
this piece of tin round the iron bar, tapping 
it with a piece of wood till all creases have 
disappeared, and attach the circular ends 
with solder. The outside diameter of the 
ends should be about 13 inch, so that the 
bobbin may hold a yood length of wire. 

You can now start winding the wire on; 
first paste round the bobbins a piece of thin 
tough paper cut to size, wind on a layer of 
wire, seeing that cach turn is quite flat and 
not on the top of another, paste on another 
piece of paper as before, and wind another 
layer of wire, proceeding in this manner till 
you have wound on sufficient wire. You 
will in this way both effectively insulate each 
layer of wire from the next, and render much 
easier the operation of winding on the wirt 
evenly. The most suitable wire for this pur- 
pose is No. 28 silk-covered copper, and the 
bobbin should be filled within about 3 inch 
of the edge of thecircularends. The exterior 
of the bobbins may be painted with enamel 
paint of any colour you fancy, but the paint 


must be allowed to dry thoroughly. Put the 
two bobbins which you have now wound on 
the round bar, having left two free ends of 
wire on each bobbin. These wires must be 
eross-connected so that the two cvils help 
one another. 

The easiest way to ascertain which is the 
right pair of wires to join up is to connect 
one wire of one coil to one wire of the cther, 
tans leaving one free wire in each coil; con- 
nect these two free wires to tie terminals of 
your battery, and if you have joined up the 
light pair of wires you will find that a piece 
of iron will be strongly attracted by the 
armature: but if you have jcined up the 
wrong pair, there will be little or no pull on 
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Hasing discovered the rizht pair 
of wires to connect twist them tightly. to- 
vether and solder them. To the two free 
ends you must soller a piece of brass chain 
of such Jength as to trail along the bras: 
commnutating pirces. and so allow a eurrent 
from the battery to traverse the coils at the 
right time. The two wires to which you 
attach the chains should be secured to the 
bobbins either by passing them throwsh a 
hole in the check or by inserting them ina 
slit, taking the greatest care not to allow the 
bare copper wire to touch the tin-plite ends. 

You will notice that the current is only 


the iron, 


agora it is hardly stated that Samson 
a excelled in muscular sports, he may 
nevertheless be called an athlete. For 
primarily the word means a wrestler, com- 
bitant, champion fighte: in suine sort, 
Simson was the Hebrew Hercules and Bible 
athletic type. ‘To those interested in’ the 
thies of fine physique, his career will be 
tound instructive. 

As Rome was not built in a day, neither is 
a vigorous frame a quick and casy acquisi- 
tion. From his infancy Samson was o 
Nazarite. The term (which has nothing to 
do with Nazareth) signitied one separated to 
God, the separation consisting of a special 
dedication to the Lord, and involving abstin- 
ence from all vinous liquors as well as from 
certain other luxuries. Unshorn hair served 
us a badge of consecration. Whereas some 
took the vow voluntarily in their youth, 
Samson was sealed by his parents at birth. 
In certain cases the pledge was of limited 
duration ; in Samson's instance it was to last 
through life. Besides, for him the vow of 
abstinence was both uryent and difficult on 
account of the plentifulness of vine products 
in his native Zorah, and because of the 
danger arising from his own disposition. 
It is thus to his credit that for so long he 
remained a faithful Nazarite. And doubtless 
he reaped much benetit from early and 
eontinued seli-denial. For, according to 
a seriptural statement, the Nazarites were 
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passing through the coils when the brass 
chains are touching the brass commutating 
picees; at the moment when the brass 
chains are passing over the insulating parts 
between the commutating pieces the current 
is interrupted, but starts again directly the 
chains reach the next pieces. The object of 
interrupting the current is to allow the arma- 
ture to + the projecting parts of the flat 
iron ring, since if you kept on the current 
continuously the armature would be attracted 
opposite these horns and remain stationary 
there. 

The armature with the spindle screwed 
into it can now be put in position, with the 
taper end resting in the sunken hole in the 
central brass picee and the top end passing 
through the hole in the semicircular bridging 
piece. The lenzth of the pieces of brass 
chain must be adjusted so that when the 
battery is connected the current is inter- 
rupted at the moment when the armature is 
opposite the projections of the flat ring so 
as to allow the armature to pass without 
being attracted to these horns. When com- 
pleted the motor will have the appearance of 
tig. 3. 

This motor has one disadvantage, which I 
expect you will have discovered before this — 
viz. that it has dead points when the arma- 
ture is opposite the projections on the flat 
ring, because the current is interrupted at 
these points. This fact does not interfere 
in any way with the running of the motor ; 
the only effect it has is to prevent the motor 
starting of itself should the armature happen 
to be just at one of the dead points. If, 
however, you prefer to possess @ motor 
h will start in any position, you must 
make a slightly more complicated armature, 
which, instead of consisting of one bar, will 
be composed of two bars crossing one 
another, as shown in fig. 4. 

The neatest way to construct this form of 
arinature is to tile up a piece of iron to the 
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A FAMOUS ATHLETE. 
By tnt Rev. R. M. Apamson, Ardrossan. 


notable for their pure complexion, fine form, 
and glowing health. 

That athletes to-day experience like results 
from similar self-denial is the testimony 
of all classes of celebrities in the world of 
sport. Among Oxford and Cambridge men in 
training for the University boat race nothing 
is commoner than to eschew indulgence in 
alcoholic liquors, tobacco, and various delica- 
cies. Apart altogether from controversy about 
the use of such luxuries, there is practical 
agreement that for youthful physique in pro- 
cess of development they are deteriorating. 
It is plain and simple living that breeds 
the best muscles, bone, and nerve. The 
effects, moreover, of early abstemiousness 
extend far into age. Recollect the sturdy 
Adam in * As You Like It”: 


“Thongh T look old, yet Iam strong and lusty ; - 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebeliions liquors in my blood, 
Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility. 
Therefore my axe is as a lusty winter-- 
Frosty, but kin ily.” 


Spartan living. however, was merely a 
channel along which strength flowed to 
Samson: the primal source lay as far back 
as God. On several occasions in the cham- 
pion’s career, where we might say that “he 
pulled himself together.” the biographer 
writes that “the spirit of the Lord came 
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shape shown in the figure in order to form a 
centre boss for the reception of the spindle. 
Drill a hole in the centre of each side, tap it 
and put in a stud, ic. a short length of 
screwed wire. 

The arms of round iron bar must be all of 
the same length, and must have a hole 
tapped in their ends so as to admit of being 
screwed on to the studs of the centre buss. 
You must, of course, put a bobbin on each 
arm and cross-connect opposite coils, just as 
you did in the single-bar armature. 


Js 


Fic. 4. 


You must also provide two additional 
lengths of brass chain for the free ends of 
the new pair of coils. With this form of 
double-bar armature the motor will be sclf- 
starting in any position, as there will be no 
dead points, one pair of coils always being 
in action, and generally both pairs. 

In future papers I may describe how to 
arrange this motor to ring a bell and do 
other work, and also how to set up a battery 
of the simplest construction suitable for run- 
ning this motor or for dcing other light work. 


mightily upon Samson.” This is in accord 
with the Old Testament view that a man’s 
physical strength is the spirit of God in 
him. 

And that is still a true thought. The 
energy that beats in the heyday of the blood 
is part of the divine force that rolls through 
all things. The gifts of health and strength 
are fresh every day from the good hand of 
God. Are they to be carelessly possessed or 
thanklessly abused? Are God's laws of tem- 
perance and purity to be lightly forgotten 
or wilfully broken? Instead of the feeble 
dregs of a neglected or vitiated constitution, 
let youth dedicate to God its best and 
freshest vigour. Hear Thomas Carlyle, who, in 
his devotion to therclaims of the intellect, was 
himself apt to ignore those of the body, and 
who gave the following advice in his rectorial 
address to Edinburgh students: “ Finally, 
gentlemen, I have one advice to give you, 
which is practically of very great importance, 
though a very humble one. In all your zcal 
and ardour . . . . remember the care of your 
health.” Said that apostle of muscular 
Christianity, Charles Kingsley, “I would I 
were an Apollo, for Christ’s sake.” And if, 
in common parlance, the word holy is no 
longer synonymous with healthy, it is certain 
that holiness is one of the most likely roads 
to healthiness. 

Now we come to our hero's weakness. If 
Samson had remained true to his vow of 
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consecration he would never have sought a 
wife amongst the heathen Philistines. For 
such a connection was expressly forbidden to 
Israelites, the Philistines being both idolaters 
and immoral. True, the sacred historian 
hints that Samson’s passion for the fair 
woman of Timnath was “of the Lord,” but 
that is only to say that God was about to 
overrule the wicked choice for Israel's good; 
and, in point of fact, Samson's dealings with 
the Philistines resulted in disaster to these 
enemies of the chosen people. But the 
disaster overwhelmed the champion himself, 
and it was the penalty of his weak suscepti- 
bility to the Piiilistine fascination. “ And he 
went down and talked with the woman, and 
she pleased Samson well.” Egyptian blood 
ran in the Philistine veins, and the southern, 
sensuous b>auty left something of its lustrous 
glamour to the Philistine women, whose ser- 
pentine loveliness exerted an_ irresistible 
charm over scveral Israelitish princes. No 
good, however, came of Samson's marriage 
with this alien woman, who, with southern in- 
constancy, presently forsook him for another. 
Asecond time our valiant lover fell under 
* the gipsy bewitchment, and married his former 
wife’s younger sister Delilah, in whom he 
found greater beauty and also deeper ruin. 
She, having by means of seductive blandish- 
ments unravelled all the secret of his Nazar- 
ite virility, treacherously shore his flowing 
locks—an action, however, that was merely 
significant of & more fatal theft—namely, the 
robbery of his manhood's purity. Ah! what 
now availed 1.is abstinence from intoxicating 
drinks ?—of what use to have mle defence at 
on3 gate only to let in the foe at another? 
Deludel, dishonoured champion! What a 
contrast to that later hers, young Sir Gala- 
had of the Table Roun’, whose strength was 
as the strength of ten because his heart was 
pure! A truly chivalrous ideal was that of 
King Arthar’s knights: 


“To lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 
To love one maiden only, cleave to her. 
And worship her by years of noble deeds.” 


Samson's life now darkens to its close. 
With eyeless sockets, disheartened, shamed 
and quelled, he sits among basest captives, 
toiling at the corn grindstone—a fitting 
emblem of one who has wasted his strength 
in voluptuous life. A Nazrite, separate to 
God—and this was Ie! Doubtless, as he 
sat in darkness amidst the flouts and jeers of 
his fellow-prisoners, he bitterly repented the 
follies that had laid him low. When he 
was summoned by the Philistines, assembled 
in Dagon’s hall, to give them sport by dis- 
plays of his enormous strength, was ita mere 
passion to avenge their cruelty upon himself 
that made him uttera prayer to God for one 
more renewal of his wonted strength? Or 
did he at the same time hope by this last 
effort to intlict upon the enemies of 
Jehovah a serviceable blov? Let us at 
least credit him with patriotic z2al. 

In any case, the best course open to every 
youn man who has misuscl his energies, 
either by unthinking neglect or wanton 
perversion, is to resolve by Gou’s help to begin 
to serve Him with all his remaining strength. 
In the might of repentant prayer let him 
do his very utmost to shake the pillars of 
the Temple of Vice. Moral vision, happily, 
is a faculty that can be restored. Even 
though maimed in body, it is possible for 
every man to put on the whole armour of 
light, and, in the noblest sense, to become 
an athlete—a wrestler with evil—a champion 
for Christ. 
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Problem No. 430. 
By 0. T, BLANSHARD, M.A. 


wnirr. | 


White to play and mate in two (2) moves, 


Mr. Blanshard offers a copy of his ‘‘ Chess 
Master-Play,” First Series, to each of the 
first five boys under fifteen years who solve 
his problem. Solutions to be sent to the 
Editor of the “B.O.P.,”’ 56 Paternoster Row, 
London, £.c. 


The author of the above problem has pub- 
lished two series of “Chess Master-Play,” in 
which he has inserted the games by well- 
known players, as the following specimen 
shows: 

BLAck. 
Delmar, 


Kt—K B3 


PONG Spot 


ta] 


LeBel Hae) 
sl [Seri | 
WO mm 


romeo 7 com 


mee 


anes 
HORBOOR 


x x 


iy 
= 


» Qx P (ch.) 
~ Rx Q (ch.) 
. Bx P (ch.) 
K xR and wins. 


Solution of No. 429.—1,Q-B 8,R-R 4 
(or a, b, c, d). 2, Kt x P (ch.), K—Q 4. 3, Q— 
Q 6 (ch.), PxQ. 4, Kt—K 7 mate. (a)Kx 
Kt. 2,Q—R 6,P—K4. 3, Kt—Q5,K»R. 
4, Kt—K 3 mate. (b)R-Q 4. 2, Kt—K 3, 
R-Q5. 8, KtxP(ch.),RxKt. 4,Q—B 4 
mate. (c) B—Q5. 2, KtxP (ch.), K—Q 4. 
3, Rx B (ch.), K—B 3. 4, Kt—K 7 mate. 
(@) B—Kt 4.'2, Q—Kt 7, R—B 6 (or e). 
3, Kt—K 4 (ch.), K--Q 4. 4, Kti—K7 mate. 
(-) R—-B 6. 3, Kt—K 7, K—Q 3. 4, Kt— 
K 4 mate. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 
“The Chess Bouquet,” by F. R. Gitting, containing 
portraits, biographies, problems, cte, of provlem 


masters, chess editors, etc., will now soon be publi-hel 
at 10s. by Feilden, McAllan & Co., 52 Gray's Tia Res, 
London, we. The edition will be limired to 1. 
numbered copies, aud the book will cuutain about ix 
large pages. 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


A NEW ZEALAND OSTRICH FARY. 


CORRESPONDENT sends us from Auckland an aecourt 
4 of his visit toa New Zealand ostrich farm, whi 
he thinks might be of interest, since the readers of 
“ B.O.P." ha heard so much about ostrich farmins 
South Afri ‘The farm, it seems, is situate! stoc: 
twenty miles from Auckland, Each pair of birds Ls! 
ah separate enclosure, about half an acre in extent i! 
each of which was a_hut built. of tree-fern with sis: 
strewed on the floor. This constituted the nest. “Init 
first enclosure,” he writes, we came to. the male cult 
was to be seen, as the femule was then sitting. Hes 
vsavuge, Which is usual at that time, and rust: 
gaiuat his fence to try und get at us. From wher 
sut we could hear the ostriches roaring, and guing t.- 
we saw one dving it, swelling his neck out over it: 
any pigeon. Socn after we passed, the savage ti 
f 


y to and fro ina most ridiculous manner, 
pose ont of fury with uz, ‘The males were blac 
White feathers on the wings and a scrubby 
tail; the females were brown. The manager s 
us the feathers both dress) and undressed “The 
simply splendid, and 1 do net wonder the t+ 
Scotch ladies in *The Land of the Lion aud 1 
Ostrich ' were filled with delight at the sight of sir 
plumes, There were no dye ones, only the 1: 
colours black, grey,and white. The finer feathers © 
quite 1 foot 6 inches long and 8 inches broad. As :..+ 
plume of two feathers of about these dimensions « 
12s, The brown feathers from the body of the birds 
mace into feather dusters, but the tail feathers are 
to England. The farm is 3,500 acres in area, and 
are about 160 birds.” 


WILLIE WILKINS’ WINE PARTY. 
By Morris Payxye 


A™ those old walls of Oxford! What memories ‘+ 

evoke! What quips, what jokes, what mad fr 
did we not indulge in, iu Cur wild undergraduate 1s;- 
when, with the exuberance of animal lite bubbiins 
within us, we thought little of the future, and «an. 
still less ! 

Every turn brings us to come familiar lamin 
pregnant with reminiscences, some grave, some g 
interesting, 

Of the many who come to the University town, {7° 
of hope and high aepirations, to have the hall-ms:<+ 
an English gentleman impresxd upon them, «2 
there are who depart with a sad senee of failure, 1:80: 
come out of the crucible of temptation not as ste:..; 
silver, but only as worthless brummugem ! 

Yonder are poor Mordaunt's rooms. It seems |" 
vestertay that he came in from the High Street »~ 
his clothes torn and two variegated eyes through list: 
fought—ay, atl 'cked—-a burly navvy for eufore. 
marital obligations upon his shrinking partner +: 
hobnailed boots, and now he fills a soldicr’s grave: 
the sandy plains of the Soudan. 

See all those initials cut upon the Buttery év- 
Here are those of Martin Nesbit. We used to call 
Martin Muzzlewit, becaute he could never sce a : 
but, for all lis density, he is now Lord High So 
thing, or Everything, under Government in India. 

Yonder, cut deeply into the woodwork, is the C...: 
Charlie Carter, kind-hearted, iucorrigible idler t! 
was, sent down by the authorities for emptying aj 
whitewnsh, intended for a dun, upon the reverend 1+< 
of a Dean, 

I think that W. W. over the doorway can be nce 
other thun the initials of little Willie Wilkins. 4 
fuuny little bounder, we used to call him in our ur: 
graduate slang. Only a month ago I was dining » 
Page and Harvey at the Cariton, and the best yoke ct 
the evening waa the oft-repeated story of Willie W ilkius 
first and last wine party. 

Willie was no genius—at least, wedid not find him te 
be so. In fact, although possessing many xterle 
qualities, he was somewhat of a muff, and ‘hai neve: 
been to a public school, his father, the Bishep «{ 
Portehester, having personally superintemded bis «i: 
cation at Lome. At any rate, when Wilkins came : 
Brasenose as a “freshman,” he was made a batt for a1 
the oll college jokes tut have done duty from times :2- 
memorial, and such new “sells” as the ingenuity 
his tormentora or his own innocence sugge~ted. 

At last, towards the end of the term, Willie, } 
ina measure found his fect, determined to re 
and to do o in such a manner as Ww 
future from the playful antics of his fellow 

It was evident to everyone thit W 
endeavouring to solve come great probleu, 

The sight of an undergraduate walking throuch t!~ 
Oxford streets with beut head and lost in potent c- 
tation was a novel one, and attracted some consit: 
able attention. 

After a period of deep unrest, during which it =.> 
Pins fally affirmed that he was sickening for the m: 
Viilic recovered his spirits, and his face was often se 
to expand into a grin when there was apparently 
nothing to warrant # cachinnatory display. 

In due coursea guully number of his chief torme 


serv favoured with an Invitation ton eelect wine party, 
to be wiven in his rooms on the evening ot the last day 


ofthe term, 
‘This was at first considered to be a hoax, as Wilkins’ 
anperance principles were well known, but he aweetly 


ssurel the duabters, in reply to their protests against 
Enteh wine and linonate, that the wine should) be 
ral bbe and of good tone. 

Wile’s next proceslings were of a shal: 
rerions character, He might have been en, only “he 
rows care Unat these shoul ben to we him, in an 
susaveury jaurt of the town barg waning with an ftalian 

vat for the lean of a peccuiarly atrocious barrel 
tn whieh hada repertoire of Cao pieves consisting of 
Last Rose of Sutauwer" ant Robin Adair, 
< instrument of torture, with the 
he stuazylel through the eile 
and safely conveyer to his rooms unseen, 
porting his oak,” and carefully bel 
ch conspitator procesdel, with ars eramme 
retton Wook, to aequdnt himself with the peeuli- 
sof the instrament ; then pepins forth toascertain 
we coast was Clear, Wilking betouk hime If to the coal 
hoard beneath the stairs in whieh, and in similar 
sptacies, sundry tykes were wont tobe kept by their 
vxners, unknown tw the Master, the College regul tions 
uot allowing dogs upon the pretiner. 

Willie was the proud possesor of an animal of the 
batldeg persuasion, a powerful-looking, broad-chested 
log with A tuassive square jaw, an wg te the 
f* Buffer.” Returning to bis chamber, he treated 
nine friend to a few bars of “The Last Row of 
Summer.’ 

The resnit exceelal his moat sanguine expectations, 
The torture animal squatted upon his haunebes and 

el a series of heartrending howla, 
This it, ileal, whine of the very best quality, 
Willie ; “but we must get a variety to suit ull 


and my: 


ates at dusk, 


ng himself in, 


palates.” 

Daring the three days preceding the last of the tenn 
Wlans kept within ‘colleze, aul at certain periods, 
soc the undergrads were mestly in the 0 
eron the river, he would. sally forch to visit the pres 
canets of his friemls’ rooms and would almost invari- 
acy retarn accompanied by a dog, sometimes a terric 
sionally a pointer, and now and then a mongrel, 
Bar of whatever description, they were one and all 
snlel a private interview, during which the most 
20'racmonious noises proceclel from his apartinents, 

At last the eventful day arrived, and W.W., in high 
ftth, having successfully passed his pretiminary ey au 
comp the final arrangements for his > Wine 
“wv origging @ beavy curtain across one el of the 
room, 

At the time appointed his invitel guests arrived in 
filtalierscouty. to find the door of bis rovm firmly 
tastened. 

The artful plotter did not care to jeopardise the ene- 
vess of bis entertainment by admitting them too soon, 
so he allowed # quarter of an hour's grace to enable 
‘hecompany to assemble, which time his friends merrily 
stile away by singing popular melelies to an accom: 
animent of kleks upon (he dour, and conjectures a4 to 
ainther Wilkins was not going to sell then after all, 

So far Willie's little joke bade fair to be a succes, 
but Foctune is but a scarvy jade, and often deserts us 
in the very hour of victory, And so the fates intervened 
at the eleventh hour, 

Te so happened that none other than the vers dignified 
Dishep of Portehester, elated by bit son's stieces4, hid 
dev rinined to visit. Oxford, amd convey the victor 
here to the bosom of his delizhtel Camily in triumph, 

To thicend he, after leaving his lagzage at an hotel 
procested to visit his quotdam class ite, the Master of 
Brasenuse, at Whose hospitable beard he consented to 

cL hig mutton amd talk: over by.cone times, until 
Iteness of the hour stiggestel the wivisability of vi 
ing his young hopeful. Thus they arrivel when Willie's 
Inends were at the extreme limit of their pationce, 

A sudlen silence fell over the waiting group, who 
sapped” the Master, and in rep'y to litsineuiries stated 
were waiting at the duur becauee tacy lad 
inen invital to a wine party. 

In anawer to the Bishop's horrifiel protestations that 
his son could never so debase limseif as te provide 
nts for his fellow-student-, the Master avoth- 
susgestel that ne doubt they were perpetrating 
of their silly jokes and that probably Willie hat 
‘sported his oak" te keep the mischievous fellows out 
in order that he might devote his time to study. 
sot Wilkins finding that the asult on 
Chat, iO he detayed 
Js Would retire disgastel, mndid th 
{eer ensconcing himself behind the curtain, 
itel a lusty © Come i 
As the distinguished visitors eressed the threshol 
Hie ved respecttully by the zroupof undergrads, the 
ste pon their ears the mest unearthly noise 
ser heard within the historic walla. Tt was as if 
en thousand torture) spirits were wailing in agony, 
sol faintly amidst the wails conld be heard the strains 
a" Robin Adair.” 

A dozen hans hastily tore the curtain down and 
with his cout turned inade out, busily 
whilst around him, chatue 
vu the wall, Were a fall dozen dogs of nendeseript Ureed, 
ach with Ins nore pointing sky ward, emitting prolonzed 
and melancholy howls, Over the mantel a carl was 
placed, inscribed with the woras, “1s the whine to 
r liking, gentlemen ?” 

William !” ejaculated the aniazel cleric. 

“Sir!” thundere! the Master of Braxenose, 

But in lesa than a moucut the organ fell to the 
ground with a ermal. 

Willie Wilkins Luse!y deserted his iuvited guests and 
fed, 


tis door had coussl, and thinkin, 
farther, his frie 
elt, and, 
ts 


erivling. 
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A HANDY BOOKSTAND. 
By R. Tuevpore MILro! 


RD, MAL 


¥ boy whe is fond of carpentering, and possesses a, 
: few cominen tools, can make the bookstand which 
Tam about to describe. Its advantages are that it is 


gin 


Fig, 1.—ELev ATION oF Exp. 


case to make, very steady, reqnires no faster 
made of nice wood, such as light oak, mahoyan: 
Canary pine, is au oruament to any table, 


ng, and if 
r 


Fry, 2. 


The stand consists of four parts—the two ends, as 
fig. 1, and the two siden as fie. 2. 

‘To begin witu the emis, The outline should be care- 
fully dinawn fn pe lon a piece of wood, which his 
been previously planed (1, ineh is ample thickness) in 
much a way that the grain runs from ¢ to b, otherwise 
the cuts KF, G "I, are apt to plit the wood. 

The greatest height, An, is 6 inches, and width, ¢p, 9 
luches, This outline should then be cut out as nicur as 


- — Binehs. 


>IT AE (0S 


il 


ished off smooth with a 


n1.¢ 3 inches from 
Y,and then make the saw cuts kF, GH, 2 inches in depth, 
and J, inch in width, taking care that they are exactly 
at rig ‘stu one auother; which may be easily 
done by setting the fuot rule to a right angle (90 de- 
grees), and marking with a peueil the Hnes for both 
cuts ut the same time. 


Fic. 3.-GENenan VIEW. 
The slips of wood left between the cuts should bo 
hen out with a sharp chiscl, and the ends will then be 
complete, 

The two connecting pieces, on which the books are 
to stand, are made ax follows (see fig, 2) + 

They ‘are 18 inches long by 24 inches high—same 
thickress, when planed, as the ends, ie. f; inch. 

The cuta pk, FG,ure yy inch wide, and 4 inch deep, 
tle: points » and F being 1d inch from either end, 


ELEVATION OF SIDE. 


If accurstely made, the four picces will fit togct! er 
as in the illustration (fig. 3), and remain firm without 
fastening of any sort, especially when the books are 
in to keep the stand stewly. It can be taken to 
pieces in a moment, and packed in a small compass. 

The measurements given above may be varied to suit 
the neale or wishes of the individual carpenter. and if 
he can ulso carve, he may with advantage embellish tho 
ends with some simple pattern, such as o rose or star. 


OUR NOTE BOOK, 


Cyenis wp vet The British Cycle Mannfac- 
turing Company, of 42 High Street, Camden Town, th 
patentees and makers of the well-known “Ajax” ma 
chines, seud ue their list of novelties for the prevent 
season, anda capital and thoroughly up-to-date list it 
ia. This company have just opened a commodions 
eyele school wlicining their show-rooms, where cue 
tomers are taught ruiing tree, aud others at 24 6d. per 
lesion, Here are the instructions given in their illus 
trated catalogue, on * How to Ride a Rafety ": 

When first attempting to ride, the assistance of a 
friend te prop you up is indispensable, Mount, with 
your left foot, by the step, seat. yourself comfortabl 
the swhlle, grasp the handles firmly, and pluce the 
(uot heel) of each foot upon the centre of each pedal, 
An inipetue having been given to the machine by your 
Assistant, commence to pedal slowly and evenly forward, 
taiing care to keep your feet glued to the pedals, whilst 
your hands ure carefully guiding the handle-bars, 

Sit fuirly erect, and do not wateh the motions of your 
front wheel, but look well ahead of you, Always steer 
ia the direction in which you feel yoursclt falling, 
inclining your front wheel now to right, now to leit, as 
circnm-tinces demand, You willthus avoid concussion 
with Mother Earth. By:and-by you will feel yourself 
pedalling and riding more freely, and will be able to get 
x by yourself, 

Then comes the mounting and the dismounting—the 
ter being by tur the cusier, and, let it be suid, some- 
es Livoluntary . 

To mount, give @ good push off after placing your 
leit foot on the step; and slide leistrely= net hurriedly 

inte the suddle,at Che same time deeping a caresut 
hold of the handle-bara, 

‘The best way to dismonnt f< by means of the petal. 
Wait until the pedal is well down and atmost on the 
upward rise: put your foot upen it and. still holding 
the handie-bars, spring lightly off the machine.” 


PREI. ON THE AUSTRALIAN TRAM, Interviewed lately 
as to what he theusht of the coming Australian ericket 
tern, Peel suid 2" Well, it is a very geod: side—T may 
saya great vide: but some of them wiil be surprised 
when they come to play on Englisi wickets. There is 
such a difference between Anst.alian wickets and ours, 
They hve hardly any experience of a crumbling wicket, 
or one that gets firey, They may, perhaps, be a bit at 


sea nt first, and fail to do themselves anything like 
justice, expecially with so many fresh players in the 
team who bave never played on an English wicket. 
Lut there is a lot of sod batting on the side, and if 
they happen to get in on @ perfect wicket they will 

aut alot of getting out.” ‘A very large proportion 
of the team are new to Envland?” “Yes; of the 
thirteen published, eight have not been in 
England before. 


4° 


Boy TRANSLATO! 


Mr. Max O'Rell, who for some 
cight yours was a French master at St, Panl’s School, 
has been giving some of his experiences of boys. strug= 
Kling with Pronch. He begins with the ingenious lad 
who, when he is not quite sure whether the plural of 
cgal is (gals or fqaur, Makes a blot of the word's ending. 
“But what is this bey compared to the one who, being 
asked for the plural of ‘yal, suid ‘Two gale’? ‘A boy 
renling froma play that was being translated at sight in 
Clusseame across the plinuse, Calmez-cous, Monsieur, He 

aturully translated this by ‘Calm: yourself, sir! 1 
said to him, ‘Now, don’ think this isa little stift ? 
Couldn't you give me something a little more colloquial ; 
for Instance, what you would say yourself in a like 
case?’ The boy retlected for a few seconds, and said, 
* Keep your hair on, old man," 


Tur New PuoTocrapny.-- Dr, Hall-Edwards, of Bir- 
nat, has taken another step in advance in the new 
photography, He has passed Rintgen rays right 
through the human body of an adult subject, and bas 
obtained photographs showing the vertebre and the 
sjanal cord in tull detail. Dr. Hall Edwards has also, 
befure the local postal authorities, sneecesfully teed X 
rays for detecting coins and other articles transmitted 
contrary to regulations, A sovereign was wrapped up 
in a newspaper several times folded, and a negative 
having been taken with a short exposure, its position 
‘was revealed with the greatest clearness. A volume of 
900 odd pages, with thick covers, proved perfectly trans- 
parent to the X and, with the eye applied to the 

-yptoscope, a sixpence pliced between ite leaves was 
found. Coins placed inside sealing-wax were also casily 
naule visible, We purpose giving an illustrated practical 
article on the subject, in an early number. 


GAs Excite (L, P. York 
you must take your 
There is uo real diffieulty in fittin 
You should get a set of casti 

that you cannot do it. The 

engine is quite out of date 
You could ge 

ig done for you 

should have no difficulty 


).—We don 


1 in the correspondence page 


up the gus engine, 
and try betore 


now, and would ‘be no 
part 


tt 


H ea harder plate; 
ng of the diaph 
that the holes are not drilled dead true 
in the rings ; see to this when making the 
No; use a very stout, thick needie, and rab 
it toa fine smooth point on ‘oil-stone if necessary, 
but the point is generally fine enoagh as sold. 
See that you have no slackness in the bearings 4 
where, 
“Ron Roy."—1, The easiest dynamo to build would be 
one with a “shuttle” form of armature, and a half 


y" 


namo properly must be well and 
solidly built, and, above all, you require a boiler large 
enough to give plenty of stcam easily. 2. A vertical 
Doiler, at least 2 feet high by 15 inches in diameter, 
with 20 tubes, would be required, and if you got a 
new steel one you might have it built to carry 90 lbs. 
or 100 Ibs, working pressure. 3. Do not attempt 
making a boiler yourself to stand this pressure 5 it 
would simply be a source of danger to all near. 


Prnrrexen.— The best stand camera for a beginner” 
1, really this, without any more details, is enough 
to“ perplex” anybody. It depends so very mueli on 
the amount you are willing to give for it. If not 
more than a guinea. you can get Lancaster's “Le 
Merveilleux,” } plate. but the ~* Instantograph " by the 
same maker is very much better, and we should pre- 
fer } plate. At higher prices there are so many that 
we can hardly diseriminate. Ourown choice would be 
the“ Ruby " made by the Thornton-Piekard Company 
of Altrincham, Manchester, with a lens (R.R.) by 
Tuylor, Taylor & Hobson (Slate Street Works, 
Leicester). 

F. 0, M.—Articles on accumulators have appeared in 
our own columns in numbers 766 (Sept. 16, 1893) and 
767 (Sept. 23, 1893). In Mr. Hottone’s “Guide to 
Electric Lighting” you will find more details. You 
can get the materials from Mr, H. J. Dale, 7 and 8 
Dyer's Buildings, Holborn, 


A GyMsasiom Mempen.—There is no mistake. Dry: 


light dumbbells for a few months ; the clubs are in- 
tended to be heavy, 
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1 following 
wa coil 
riven spark 4-inel: 


denser described int 
number 605 (Angust 
16, 1890), will do for it well, we think, but you can 
use double the amount of sheets if you like. The coil 
would also be better if double the amount of second- 
ary wire were used. 


Anritun D. MALLANpAime.—You had better write t 
the “Cresco-fvlma” Company, 14 Sherborne Lane, 
London, §.c., for particulars of this preparation, Tt 
will, we believe, answer your purpose better than 2 
preparation made by yourself, and with it yon will 
ket full instructions for its use. 


CoLoNtst.—Yonr best plan would be to write for pro- 
spectuses of the Agricultural Colleges at Cirencester, 
Downton, and Hollesley Bay. 


A Woc.p-ni 


% SAILOR.—You would have to go as an 
for the first voyage. 


ya will find articles on making hutches 
in Parts IX. and X. of * Indoor Games.” 


G. E. Croox.— Any shopfitter, such as Sage, of Gray's 
Inn Road, ‘and Drew & Cadman, of Holborn, would 
give you an esti the window guard if you 
were to write for it, giving dimensions. 


Horn <b OxitERs.— We cannot give bleycle routes, 
Get a map and work them out for yourself, You 
will have to havé a map anyhow, and you might just 
as well get it first as last. 


F.W.S. Covg.—You do not want to stain the carving. 
Tf it will look better varnished, use artist's copal, 
Which you get at the artist's colour shops, and when 
you have varnished it, put it away to dry in some 
cupboard where no dust ean settle on it. 


Sixwer.—1. ‘The football and tennis articles are in Part 
XII. of “ Outdoor Games,” but we publish a separate 
on football in our'* Bookshelf Series,” price 
2. The only way to get buck volumes is to 
advertise for them. 


Advisable; colour: carease. There 
079 inches in a metre ; 1-760 pints in a litre; 
36 grains in a gramme, and -024 acres in an are, 


EADER.—There is an old book called “Family 
's and Mottoes,” which almost any bookseller 
could get for you, 


A ki 
fb; 


Tihs 
art of water and ‘strain it. Then dis 
sof sugar of lead in a quart of water and = 
it. Then mix the solutions, dip the c etl int» 
allow it to drip dry, brushing off the white sli 
‘This is the way soldiers’ uniforms are waterpn!"! 


L. Josrs, -We will forward letters if, possibile, bt 
will not give addresses, 

ANTIQUAKLAN.—The books aro not worth more tl’ - 
shilling. 


Repeoat.—Stay where you are. A soldier wh iss 
not want to be cent atiroad is of 110 nse whaiey 


Wornp-ne Drumaer.—The appointment is mel 
the commanding officer of the rezimeut, a 
generally given to the sons of old soliliers. 


OLANGE AND BLUE —A boat is far better when tv =" 
ou a trip and there are no shallows. 


Frerry.—You can buy fretwork wood at Melhivis! 
Vetter Lane, Holborn end. 


A. G. P,—1, Any of them. 2. We have lind lonz #7 
of articles on stamp col ceting. 


J. _LAING.—You might advertise in “Exebuinge 
Mart.” "We can suggest no other way. The 17 
seems very low for anything like a well-tis* 
model. 


1H, Ginsos.—The wood is either cedar or mali 
but where you can get it in your town we : 
know. We'should think that an old Manilla c 
box, which any tobacconist would let you bat 
twopence, would be just the thing, as you conll 0 
plane it up and use the unbranded side outwan's 


A Very op READER.—The question is too deme” 
for this column. Borrow an arithmetic from 
Free Library, or pick up one for a trifie at a « 
hand bookstall, or even look at one there witli 
buying it ! 

BrrorE THE MAS?.—Write for catalogne to Pr 
81 Poultry, or Wilson, 15% Minories, The ™ 
useful books would probably be Pryde’s™ Navies 
which is published by Chambers, and Whalls "+ 
tmanship.” 
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YDOLL GWYN; 
OR, THE FLOOD BENEATH 
THE SBA. 
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CHAPTER XIIl.—THE COMPACT 
SEALED. 


se N° no, my boy, don’t be 
alarmed,” said the Major, 
turning to smile at his son. “It 


is only that I am a little nervous 


and impressionable from my ill- 
ness. But it 


strange how a 
depth attracts, and how necessary 
it is for boys to be careful and 
master themselves when tempted 
to do thing 


that are risky. 


“Their opportunities for doing a serious ill were ample.” 


Slt 


Upon my word, I marvel at the daring of 
you fellows in running such a risk as you 
did the other day.” 

“It was not Joe, sir,” interposed Gwyn. 
“T went down.” 

“ But I'll be bound to say my boy was 
ready to offer.” 

The pair of actors in the trouble glanced 
at each other, and Joe’s cheeks grew red 
again. 

“Take my advice,” said the Major; “as 
boy or man never do anything risky 
unless it is for some good reason. One 
has no right to go into danger unless it is 
as an act of duty.” 

“ Quite right,” said the Colonel, ‘that’s 
what I tell Gwyn; but boys have such 
terribly short memories. There, we may 
as well go back ; but you had better wash 
your face at the first pool,Gwyn. You 
look horrible. I can't have you go home 
in that condition.” 

“No; he would frighten Mrs. Pendarve 
out of her senses,” said the Major. 
“Well, I’ve seen the wonderful mine, and 
it looks just like what it is: a big square 
hole, with plenty of room to throw down 
money enough to ruin the Queen. But 
you were right, Pendarve: the fresh air 
and the exertion have done me good. I 
must go back, though, now; the fever 
makes me weak.” 

That evening the Colonel had a long 
talk with his son, for he had come to the 
conclusion that they had not heard the 
end of the man's visit to the mine. 

“Tt seems to me, Gwyn,” he said, 
“that something must have been known 
about the place and caused this amateurish 
Kind of inspection.” 

“ T’ve been thinking so, too, father,” said 
Gwyn. “Sam Hardock must have been 
talking about it to different people, and 
praised it so that some one wants to begin 
mining.” 

They had come to the right conclusion, 
for the very next day a dog-cart was 
driven to the Cove, stopped at the Colonel's 
gate, and a little fussy-looking gentleman, 
with sharp eyes, a snub nose, and grey 
hair, which seemed to have a habit of 
standing out in pointed tufts, came up to 
the door, knocked, and sent in his card. 

“Mr. Lester Dix, Solicitor, Plymouth,” 
said the Colonel, reading the card, as he 
and Gwyn were busy over a work on 
military maneuvres. “I don't know 
any Mr. Dix. Show him in.” 

* Shall I go, father?” 

“No, I think not, my boy. I don’t 
suppose it is anything important, unless 
it is some one come to claim damages for 
the assault you committed on the man at 
the mine, and for confiscating the reel 
and line.” 

“Oh, it would not be that, would it, 
father ?”’ cried Gwyn anxiously. ‘“ And 
besides——” 

“He began it, eh? Well, we shall see. 
You had better stay.” 

The visitor was shown in, and entered 
with so smiling a countenance that at 
first Gwyn felt better; but a suspicion 
came over him directly after that the 
smile might mean a masking of the real 
attack. For Gwyn's education was grow- 
ing decidedly military, his father devoting 
a great deal of time to reading works on 
fortification and army matters. 

But he was soon set at rest, for, after a 
few preliminary words of apology for the 
call, the fineness of the morning, and the 
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pleasant drive over from the station, the 
visitor plunged at once into the object of 
his call. 

“The fact is, Colonel Pendarve, my 
professional business lies a great deal 
with mining companies, and one of those 
for whom I act have been for some time 
looking out for a spot here on the west 
coast, where they could exploit, so to 
speak, the land, and try with the newer 
machinery some of the old neglected 
workings. Now, I am instructed that you 
have on your estate one of these disused 
mines, and my company for whom I act 
are willing to run the risk of trying if 
anything can be made of it with the 
modern appliances. You see I am quite 
frank with you, sir. In other words, they 
are desirous of becoming the purchasers 
of your little estate here at a good 
advance upon the sum for which you 
purchased it.”” 

“Indeed ?” said the Colonel, smiling. 

“Yes, sir; and I will not conceal from 
you the fact that they will be quite will- 
ing to agree to what would really be a 
most advantageous thing for you.” 

“Then the old mine must be very 
valuable,’ said Gwyn excitedly. 

“Eh?” ejaculated the visitor, turning 
his eyes sharply upon the boy. ‘Oh dear 
me no, my dear young friend. That does 
not follow. It might turn out to be, of 
course; but mining isa terribly speculative, 
risky business, and the probabilities are 
that this mine—let me see, Ydoll, I think, 
is the old name, and eh, young gentleman, 
not badly named? Been lying idle for a 
very long time, I suppose? Eh? You'll 
excuse the joke—We may lose very 
heavily in this one, while we gain in 
others. But, of course, Colonel Pendarve, 
that is not my affair. My instructions, 
to be brief, are to ascertain whether you 
will sell, and, if you will take a reasonable 
price, to close with you at once.” 

“I wish father would ask him how he 
knows about the mine,” thought Gwyn. 

“May I ask how you became aware of 
the existence of this place, sir?’ asked 
the Colonel. 

“Maps and plans, sir. I have pretty 
well every property marked out all 
through the country ; picturesque and geo- 
logical features all set down.—Quite a 
study, young gentleman.—You have a 
nice place here, Colonel Pendarve, but 
you must find it bleak, and I think I may 
venture to say this is an opportunity for 
parting with it most profitably.” 

“TI suppose so, sir,” said the Colonel, 
“for your clients would not be, I presume, 
particular about a few hundreds to obtain 
possession ? ”’ 

“Well,” replied the lawyer, smiling, 
“without committing myself, I think I 
may say that your wishes within reason 
would be met, sir, upon pecuniary 

joints.”” 

“Well, that sounds satisfactory,” said 
the Colonel, “but I have grown attached to 
the place, and so has my son.” 

“Oh yes, father,” said Gwyn eagerly. 
“I don’t want to go.” 

“Plenty of more beautiful places to be 
had, my dear sir,” said the lawyer, “ by 
the man who has money.” 

“TI have improved the house, too, a 
great deal lately.” 

“So I should suppose, sir,” said the 
lawyer; “but we should consider all 
in the purchase-money.” 


“And I have made my little garden 
one of the most productive in the county. 

“ All of which we will take into con. 
sideration, my dear sir. Now, not « 
take up your time, what do you say? | 
have a plan in my pocket of the estaw. 
and I am quite prepared to come to tenns 
at once.” 

“But is not this very sudden?” saii 
the Colonel, smiling. 

“ Well, perhaps so, my dear sir; but ] 
always advise the companies who entrs 
me with their affairs to be business-lik 
and prompt. Let us have none of ti 
law’s delays, my dear sir, I say. It 
means waste of time; and as time ic 
money, it is a waste of hard cash. Now. 
sir, you, as a military man, know th 
value of decision.” 

“TI hope so,” said the Colonel, wh» 
looked amused. 

“Well, in plain English, sir, will y.7 
sell 2” 

“In plain English, Mr. Dix,” said :!+ 
Colonel promptly, “ no.”” 

“Take time, my dear sir, take time.” 
said the lawyer. ‘“ Don't, let me impli 
you, throw away a good chance. ane 
your terms.” 

“TI have no terms to propose, sir. I 
like my house here, and I shall not pan 
with it at any price.—Yes, Dolly ? Wht 
is it?” 

For the maid had tapped and enterci. 
looking very round-eyed and surprised. 

“ Another gentleman to see you, sir.” 

“Indeed? You will not mind, M:. 
Dix?” 

“Oh, by no means, my dear sir. Bu 
one moment, please. Why not close with 
my proposal? Come, my dear sir, to te 
plain, I will take the place at your ov? 
terms.” 

“You will not take the place at any 
terms, sir,’ said the Colonel decisively. 
—‘ Dolly, show the other gentleman in. 
But did he give you his card?” 

“No, sir; said he'd like to speak to yon 
himself.”” 

“ Show him in, then.” 

“Hah!” ejaculated the lawyer; ° ln 
you will alter your mind, Colonel Pen- 
darve ?"” 

“T hope not.” 

“But if you do, you will give me the 
first offer?” ‘ 

“TI will make no promises, sir,” replicl 
the Colonel. 

At that moment a reddish-haired, sour- 
looking man was shown in, and he noddel 
shortly to the lawyer. 

“You here?" he said. 

“Yes, my dear Brownson, I am here. 
Business, my dear sir, business. You 
really do not mean to say that you have 
come on the same mission as I.” A 

“I beg pardon, Colonel Pendarve.” said 
the fresh visitor. “I was ne" 

Mr. Dix here propos 
Can I have the plea 
on bus of gre 

“Certainly,” 
looked very 1 
ask if it i 
mine ? 


] 


You cannot have closed yet, and I am 
here prepared, not merely to negotiate, but 
to come to the most advantageous terms 
for you.” 

Mr. Dix chuckled, rubbed his hands, 
and gave the newcomer a look which 
seemed to sting him to the core. 

“IT need hardly say, gentlemen,” said 
the Colonel, “ that this visit has taken me 
quite by surprise. I did not expect these 
sudden offers from what seem to me to be 
rival companies."” 

“Hardly rival companies, sir; but I 
must say that Mr. Dix has taken a very 
unfair advantage of me, after we had 
agreed to a truce.” 

Yes: one which I knew vou would 
break, Brownson,” said Dix; “and so I 
came on first.—Now, Colonel Pendarve, 
you will come to terms with me.” 

“No, sir,” said the Colonel fiercely, 
“nor with your friend here. My mind is 
quite made up. I do not know to which 
party the visit of a spy is due, but yon may 
take these words as final: I shall certainly 
not sell this little estate to either of you, 
nor,” he added, after a pause, * to anyone 
«clse, —What another ?"" he cried, as Dolly 
reappeared at the door. 

“No, sir, it's only Major Jollivet, sir. 
Tiut he says, if you're engaged, he'll call 
again.” 

“Show him in,” 
“Ah, there he 
Gwyn.” 

The boy flew to the window, and in 
answer to his call the Major came tack, 
and entered. 

“Oh, I didn't wish to interrupt you, 
Yerdarve, but I wanted to have a few 
words with you on business. Eh? Yes. 
Very much better. I shall be all right 
for a few months now.” 

“Let me introduce you,” said the 
Colonel. * This is Mr. Dix, solicitor, of 
Plymouth, and Mr. Brownson, also a 
solicitor, I presume, of the same town. 

My old friend and brother o‘licer, Major 
Jollivet.”” 

Bows were exchanged, and the visitors 
scowled at each other. 

~Jollivet, these two gentlemen, who 
reprevent different companies as clients, 
have come over to make me a very ad- 
vantageous offer for this little estate.” 

* Indeed!" said the Major, starting. 
* What for 

“They wish to reopen the mine, and 
are reuly to give me my own price.” 

~ Certainly,” said Mr. Dix. 

~ Yes, certainly,” said Mr. Brownson, 
“with, gentlemen, the addition of a royalty 
on our part on all the metal smelted.—~ 
Come, Dix, that's trumps.” 

“Yes, sir, but this is the ace. Colonel 
Pendarve, I will guarantee you double 
the royalty Mr. Brownson offers,” said 
Dix. 

“Come, that's business, gentlemen,” 
said the Colonel, smiling, while Gwyn's 
face was scarlet with excitement. “ Now, 
Jollivet, as the man whom I always con- 
sult on business matters, and irrespective of 
anything I may have said to these gentle- 
men, what would you advise me to do?” 

« Ah,” exclaimed Mr. Dix, rubbing his 
hands, “ what would you advise him to 
do, General?” 

“ Major, sir, Major,” said the old officer 
shortly. 

~ Yes, Major Jollivet,” said Mr. Brown- 
son, “what would you advise him to 


ericd the Colonel.— 
goes. Call him back, 
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do? Surely to take our fair and liberal 
offer. We are very old established, and 
shall carry that old mine to a triumphant 
success. What would you advise?" 

“Oh, Major Jollivet, don't advise him 
to sell,”” whispered Gwyn. 

“Silence, sir! How dah you inter- 
fere!” cried the Major. “ Pendarve, if this 
boy speaks again, send him away.’ 

Oh, he will not hurt,” said the Colonel. 
. Now, what do you say?’ 

«Ahem!" coughed the Major, and 
then he took out an India bandanna silk 
handkerchief, and blew his nose with a 
blast like that of a trumpet heralding a 
charge. “I say, gentlemen, that my old 
friend, Colonel Pendarve, and 1, are very 
much obliged to you for your offer, which 
is one that we refuse without the smallest 
hesitation.” 

“Twill increase my offer, gentlemen ; 
T did not know that Colonel Pendarve had 
& partner,” said Mr. Dix. 

“ Twill double rine, gentlemen,” 
Brownson. 

“Gwyn,” said the Colonel; “ never 
mind the licence ; you had better jump on 
the table and play auctioneer.” 

“ By all means,” cried Dix, “ and knock 
it down to the highest bidder.” 

“Nol” roared the Major. “ Keep vour 
place, boy. Out of the question. ‘The 
mine is not for sale. Colonel Pendarve 
and I are going to carry it on ourselves.” 

“ What!" cried the two lawyers ina 
breath. 

«Jollivet and Pendarve of the Ydoll 
Mine,” cried the Colonel excitedly. 

“ That’s it, the other way on,” said the 
Major. “ Your own proposal; do you hold 
to it? Tame to ask you if you would, 
before I knew these People | were here. 
Now then, what do you sa. 

“ Jollivet and Pendarv 


cried 


“Pendarve and Jollivet, or I won't 
play,” cried the Major. 
“As you wish,” said the Colonel. 


“There's my hand and seal.” 

“And mine,” cried the Major, scizing 
the hand extended to him. 

“Don't, don't say that, gentlemen,” 
cried Dix wildly. “It may mean ruin to 
you both.” 

“ And destruction,” cried Brownson. 

“ Very well,” said the Major. “ We're 
old roldiers ; we'll face all as we've often 
faced death. Pen, old man, for the sake 
of the boys.” 

“For the sake of the boys,” 
Colonel. 

And the next minute the two mining 
companies’ agents were bowed out, while 
Gwyn leaped on a chair to shout “ hur- 
rah!" just as the French window was 
darkened, and a voice cried: 

“Ts father here ?”” 

Joe was not long before he heard the 
news. 


cried the 


CHAPTER XIV.—A SUSPICION OF EVIL. 


Ne result of the morning’s work was 

that Sam Hardock received a message 
from the Colonel, delivered by Gwyn, and 
the man rubbed his hands gleefully. 

“TI thought he couldn't refuse euch a 
chance,” cried Hardock. “It’s a big 
fortune for him.” 

“T hope so,” said Gwyn. “ But how 
came those people at Plymouth to hear 
about it?" 
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“JT dunno, sir. But they got ho'd of 
the gashly news somehow.’ 

“You did not send them word, of 
course ?”’ 

“Me? NotI, sir.” 

“ But how could that man have heard of 
it, and come over to sound the mine and 
examine the place 2?" 

“Whatman?” cried Hardock anxiously. 

Gwyn explained; and, in answer to 
questions, the lad gave a pretty good de- 
scription of his awkward adversary. 

Hardock struck his fist upon the table. 

“That's the chap! I often wondered 
who he was. Been hanging about here 
these two months past.” 

“Then you did tell him.” 

“Me, Master Gwyn? Nota bit of it. 
I'm too close.” 

“Then you must have talked about it 
to other people, and he picked up what you 
said. But there, come along. He will 
not get it now.” 

«He must have been scnt by some one 
out Plymouth way, that’s for certain, sir. 
But come along. I want to hear what 
the Colonel has to say.” 

“ And the Major, too.” 

“Why, he’s not in it, sir, is he?” 

“ Of course. He will be my father’s 
Fartner.”” 

Hardock whistled, and was very silent 
all the way up to the house by Ydoll 
Cove. 

He was talkative cnough, though, when 
he came away, but in a very mysterious 
fashion. 

“It's all right, Mr. Gwyn,” he whis- 
pered. “Going to be a very big thing. 
1 mustn't talk about it; but you're like 
one of us, and I may tell you. I’m off to 
Truro this afternoon, to talk to an old 
friend of mine. Engineer, and a very big 
inan on working mines. He'll advise on 
the best kind of pump to have.” 

The engineer came, examined the 
shaft, gave his opinions, and in a week's 
time masons were at work, setting up an 
engine-house, ready for the steam ma- 
chinery that was to come round by ship 
from Liverpool; and in a short time the 
wild slore at the top of the great cliffs was 
invaded by quite a colony of workmen. 
The masons’ hammers were constantly 
chipping as they laboriously went on 
building, and raising a platform above the 
mouth of the shaft, while, whenever a few 
rich pieces of ore, after possibly lying there 
many hundred years, were turned up, they 
were solemnly conveyed to the two old 
officers for examination. 

Here the two boys were soon in their 
element, and began working away with 
a great deal of enthusiasm, in a small 
corrugated iron shed which had been 
erccted in the garden, and dignified by 
the name of laboratory. For, to the boys’ 
great delight, a model furnace had been 
made, with bellows, and a supply of char- 
coal was always ready. There was a 
great cast-iron mortar fitted on a concrete 
stand, crucibles of various sizes, and the 
place looked quite ship-shape. 

Both the old officers worked hard at 
assaying the ore brought from about the 
mouth of the pit, dug no one knew when, 
und though they spent a good deal of time, 
they were very soon superseded by Gwyn 
and Joe. Hardock gave them a little in- 
struction ; everything about the work was 
interesting and fresh ; and in a few weeks 
they were able to roughly declare how 
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much pure metal could be obtained from 
a ton of the quartz which they broke up 
in the great mortar, powdering, and wash- 
ing, and drying, and then smelting in one of 
the plumbago crucibles of the laboratory. 

“There's no knowing yet what we may 
find in that mine. Joe,” said Gwyn; 
“only we don't know cnough chemistry 
to find out.” 

“It's metallurgy, father says,”’ said Joe, 
correcting him. 

“Never mind; it’s chemistry all the 
same; and we must read more about it, 
and try experiments. Why, we might 
get gold and silver.” 

“ What, out of atin mine?" said Joe 
derisively. 

Well, why not 2. [don’t know about 
the gold, but we may perhaps. Sam 
Hardock said there were some specks in 
one bit of quartz he brought up.” 

“But we shouldn't want specks; we 
should want lumps.” 

“There’s sure to be silver.” 

“Why ?” said Joe. 

“ Because there’s lead, and I was read- 
ing with father about how much. silver 
you can get by purifying the lead. It’s 
going to be a wonderful business.” 

“Hope so,” said Joe; “but they're a 
precious long while getting the machinery 
together, and my father says the cost is 
awful.” 

“Can't get a great pump in a mine 
ready to work like you can one in a 
back kitchen,” said Gwyn. “See what 
an awkward job it is fitting the platforins 
for the tubing. I think they're doing 
wonders, secing what a lot there is to get 
ready. Samsays, though, that he believes 
they'll begin pumping next month.” 

But next month came round, and they 
did not begin pumping, for the simple 


TIE DRERE OF 


w the times of the Trojan war it was 
the correct thing for the gods to inter- 
fere in behalf of their favourite heroes; 
and, if we are to believe the immortal 
epic bard, many marvellous things were 
done under such interference which often 
seriously compromised the issues of war. 

But one may be pardoned for doubting 
whether anything more unexpected ever 
happened to modify prospects morally 
assured, than was witnessed on the 
cricket-field of Ashendown that after- 
noon. 

We left Bram Pounder handling 
ball with the intention of bringing the 
over and the match simultaneously to a 
close. What cared Bram that the Salis- 
bury express was just rushing past? He 
was not like a nervous horse to shy at 
a train. If it baulked the batsman, so 
much the better for the bowler. 

Bram let fly ! 

Colin held his bat, as before, high in 
air. He shut his eyes. clenched his teeth, 
» lt swung his bat round with a sweep 
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reason that the machinery was not ready. 
Still it was in fair progress, and an arrange- 
ment was fixed so that, when the beam 
began to rise and fall, the water would be 
sent gushing into the adit by which Gwyn 
had made his escape on that adventurous 
day ; and as this little gully had a gentle 
slope towards the sea, the water would be 
easily got rid of by its own natural flow. 

The boys were at the mouth of the 
shaft on one particular day, and as the 
news had been spread that the first steps 
for drying the mine were to be taken, 
half the people from the little village had 
sauntered up, many of them being fisher- 
folk, and plenty of solemn conversation 
went on, more than one weather-beaten 
old sage giving it as his opinion that no 
good would come of it, for there was 
something wicked and queer about this 
old mine, and they all opined that it 
ought not to have been touched. 

Gwyn_ noticed the head-shakings, and 
nudged Joe. 

~ Talking about the goblins in the 
imine,” he answered. “I say, if there arc 
any, they'll come rushing up the big tube 
like the tadp oles did in the garden pump 
when it was first made.” 

Just then Joe caught hold of his com- 
panion’s arm, and pinched it. 

Hullo!” cried Gwyn. 

“Hush! don’t talk—don't look till I 
tell you which way. I've just seen him.” 

“Seen whom?” said Gwyn wonder- 
ingly. 

That big chap who was measuring 
the pit. He's over yonder with about a 
dozen more men. What does it mean?” 
Mischief,” said Gwyn _ huskily. 
! Let's go and warn my father.” 

“What about? He may only have 
come up to see." 

(To be continued y 
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CHAPTER 1X.—THE LOST BALL. 


that represented the entire strength of his 
physical system. The bat happened to 
catch the ball full and fair in the direction 
of square-leg. The ball travelled right 
royally, and went with a clean crash 
through the window of the guard's yan at 
the end of the train ! 

“ Bravo, Colin!’’ shouted the Doctor ; 
“run it out, boys, run itout!" 

The shouts from the pavilion were 
prolonged into one sustained shriek as 
the two batsmen laid themselves out to 
run. 

The Doctor counted the runs aloud, 
that there might be no mistake. 

“24 §-8-—10—12—take it easy, 
boys; 14—16—don't distress yourselves 
unduly—18—20——”” 

The Ashendown team were so aston- 
ished that at first they did not know what 
to think, or say, or do. Long-leg had run 
towards the ball, and climbed over the 
fence—only to see the train drawing in 
its lines of perspective, and vanishing 
from sight in a cloud of dust. 


“T don't know.” said Gwyn excitedis 
“Some one who wanted to get the mir 
must have sent them up first of all. a 
as they couldn't get it, I'm afraid thes + 
turned spiteful, and may try to do «= 
harm. What would they do, do +c: 
think?” 

“Try and damage the machinery. p:: 
haps.”’ said Joe. 

~ Yes, that’s it. We must warn father. 
and keep an eye on those fellows. ©: 
there’s no knowing what they may i>. 
Where are they now ? ” 

“Can't see them," said Joe. after 5 
glance round. ‘They must have gone.” 

“Yes, but where? Not to the engi: 
house, surely? Why, they might up-- 
the whole thing, and do no end of misch:-f 
if they liked. Come on, and let's mak- 
sure that they are not there, and then t¢!l 
Sam Hardock to keep watch.” 

Joe had another look round the now 
thoroughly transformed place, with i: 
engine-house, sheds, and scaffold and wh: 
over the built-up shaft, but he saw nothi 
and said so. StillGwyn was not satisicd. 
for a peculiar feeling of dread oppress d 
him. 

“It isn't easy to see, for the people ani 
the buildings.—Ah, there’s father; lets 
go and tell him what we think.” 

It was quite time: for the hero of the 
measuring and another sour-looking fellcw 
were making their way round tu where 
the two boilers were beginning to b: 
charged with steam, and, what was worse 
for all concerned, no one paid any heel 
to their movements, which were furtive 
and strange, suggesting that they had nt 
come for the purpose of doing good, whi 
their opportunities for doing a serious iil 
were ample; but Gwyn had just grasped 
that fact. 
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“Lost ball!” shouted long-leg when 
he recovered from his astonishment. 

“Not a bit of it!” shouted the Doctar 
in reply; “ 22—-24—the ball isn’t lost if 
you know where it is—25—it’s in the 
guard’s van—26—wire to Salisbury to 
send it back—28—Bravo, boys, take it 
easier, there’s lots of time—380—32—34- 
36—38—not many more—you can walk 
if you like—40—42—make sure—44-~ 
46! That will do—you can stop now!” 

With a panting batsman on each arm 
Dr. Gilbert presently proceeded towardsthe 
pavilion. The boys, headed by the three 
assistant masters, marched forth to meet 
them. They shouted and cheered. and 
clustered round the triumphant Colin. 
The excitement was tremendous, and for 
a while it was impossible to hear what 
the other side thought of it. 

But since human lungs are not made of 
leather, like acricket-ball, at last from sheer 
exhaustion Rosslyn’s victorious uproar sub- 
sided, and opportunity was offered for Asl:- 
endown to put ina word. They looked t» 


Dram Pounder, the captain, to champion 
their cause; nor did they look in vain. 
Israna was as ready to deliver an opinion 
with his voice as a ball with his hand, 
and no one could accuse him of stinting 
his force or reserving his strength in 
either case. 

Call that cricket?’ asked Bram in 
atone of sullen thunder (the Latin 
Prose-bvok would not need to suygest 
nee for introducing that question) -- 
They've no more won the match than 
them telegraph-poles! Let's play the 
yume fair, say I-from one end to the 
other. "Twas a lost ball—that’s what it 
was; and they can't claim more than six 
runs for it!” 
++ Ay, sure —tell ‘em so, Bram.” 

A deputation of dissentients moved off 

the pavilion. The Doctor received 
them with a bland smile, and a merry 
twinkle of the eve. However diflident 
the worthy man might feel about the jus- 
tice of his claims, he had no intention of 
renouncing them at the dictate of Brun 
Ponnder. The joke was too good to be let 
burst like the South Sea Bubble. 

+ Beg pardon, sir,” said Bram, ‘but 
we claim to have won the match.” 

+ How so?" asked the Doctor. 

* Your young gent hit a lost ball, and 
he couldn't only get six runs for it.” 

* Hit a lost ball?" said the Doetor 
with assumed surprise; “how could he 
do that?” 

+ The ball was lost in the train.” 

“Not at all, Mr. Pounder; nothing is 
lost when you know where it is. If the 
ball had been hit into the hedge and the 
field could not find it, it would be lost — be- 
cause, though he might know whereabouts 
it was, he would not know where it was, 
But clearly in this case the tielder knew 
where the ball was, and it was his busi- 
ness to go and get it us soon as possible. 
The rule of your ground compels the 
batsman to run out every hit. Your 
field should have run after the train and 
have got the ball.” 

“Taint fair cricket. nohow, sir.” 

“Tam sorry to ditfer from you, Mr. 
Pounder, but I Jook on it not only as fair 
cricket, but good, admirable, exceptional 
cricket! It is not an everyday mutter to 
hit a forty-sixer!”’ 

“It ain’t fair cricket for all that. sir.” 
said the Ashendown captain in a menac- 
ing tone. 

“ Well,” replied the Doctor, “ you raise 

# question which I do not think you are 
strictly qualified to answer. I draw your 
attention to the fact that I was umpire 
at the time; and Rule 86 says—"’ (here the 
Doctor put on his spectacles and turned 
over the pages of the score-book until he 
found the Rules)—* Rule 86 says: * The 
umpires are sole judges of fair and 
unfair play; and all disputes shall be 
determined by them, each at his own 
wicket. What have you to say to that. 
Mr. Pounder ?”’ 

“"Tain't fair cricket, for all that!” was 
Bram's reply. 

The discussion was continued a long 
while. Mr. Lubin, the curate, ensed his 

conscience from taking any part in it by 


to 
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obesing the demands of a parochial 
engagement, and disappearing from the 
stormy scene through a gap in the hedge. 
He did not wish to spoil the fun. Other 
meibers of the home team supported 
their captain by harping on his strain 
with variations more argumentative than 
polite; while the spectators stood round, 
and put in good-humoured remarks occa- 
sionally, until it was time for Rosslyn 
Honse to leave the ground. 

Most of the Ashendown team accom. 
panied them to the station, being aware 
that the train which was to convey them 
back to Titheringham would be the same 
which had rushed so ruthlessly through 
the station, bearing away with it the 
absconding ball. They were curious to 
see if that indispensable adjunct of the 
same would reappear. 

When the train pulled up. the guard 
wis eagerly accosted. He at once pro- 
dneed the ball, which was seized by Tom 
Finch, the sexton, who clamoured at the 
guard to know if the ball had touched the 
ground 2 

“No, sure,’ said the guard; * ‘twas 
jamined between a portmanteau and a 
carpet-bag, and I took it out and put it in 
my pocket straight away ; and I'd like to 
know who's to pay for the broken window 
isn’t for the company !” 

The Doctor gave the guard his card, 
and requested that the bill might be sent 
tohim. And when Tom Finch claimed 
to have canght out Colin, the Doctor 
miagnanimonsly admitted that the clain 
seemed fair enough, and he promptly 
notitied the same in the seoring-book, by 
entering after Eleombe’s record, *“¢. Linch, 
&, Pounder” 

jram treated the concession with a 
sneer of unvarnished contempt, and as 
the train steamed out of the station the 
last words heard by the visitors were - 

“"Pwasn’t fair cricket nohow !"* 

The Doctor's conscience gently remion- 
strated as they journeyed on. The boys 
did not know how to take it. They dis- 
cussed the matter among themselves, and 
Simpson asked : 

«Do you really think we won, sir 

© Well, my boy, T hardly know how to 
answer you. I think I shall write a full 
statement of the case to the M.C.C. and ask 
if their Rules are sutticient to meet it. 
They ought, I think, to define more 
closely what is meant by a lost ball. 
They certainly give the umpire unlimited 
authority to decide the question of what 
is fair and unfair play ; and I cannot see 
anything in their Rules to convict my 
decision of unfairness—especially when 
the Ashendown club refuses to recognise 
boundaries and impediments. We cannot 
say that we were beaten; and as we 
made more runs than they did, and made 
them fairly, too, according to the umpire’s 
decision, ] do not see why we should not 
say that we won the match. Of course, 
if things had becn different, there is a 
strong probability that we should have 
lost; but then you might say the same 
of every winning side in a match.” 

Ten minntes in the train brought the 
party to ‘Titheringham. Leaving their 
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luggage with the station-master, to be 
sent up at his convenience, they walked 
up towards the school. 

* Shall we cheer, sir?” asked some of 
the boys —it being a rule ulways to cheer 
on the return from a match after a 
victory. 

“Well, boys, it is a delicate question. 
I think ... on the whole .. . perhaps 
we had better not cheer —though I may 
be weak and over-serupulous.” 

So they walked into the grounds with- 
ont any demonstration. Each member of 
the team gave his version of the match 
to eager inquirers who soon thronged 
around them. Colin found himself the 
hero of the hour. He took it quietly as a 
tribute to the incipient buddings of genius, 
and amused himsclf next day with 
attempts at painting a view of the field 
with the train going full steam through 
the station. And, to complete the three- 
fold nature of his future profession, he 
composed the following ballad upon the 
miateh : ; 


e Gram Pounder was a ericketer 


+f eredtitand rene 


as Le 
club at Ashaniown, 


ant captain che 


1 Bram, ‘Jel Clifford took my wind 
sr tiume we did pli 
my grand 


—they smote amain— 
Hey raisel a valiant score: 
Viet ph proclaimed to all 


tm Pounler’s thunderbolts soon lay 


Leir dead apon the pain: 
1 Gar stumps go down 
Till only ovo ranain t 


“Young Colin was the last man 
We wanted torty-tive— 
He slowly walked to mect bie tate: 
he come back alive ? 


hatting « 
Whe cannot brave the sight, 

He crasp'd the bat with bot his h. 
And swiped with all his might! 


Jas needs he must 


©The lar did <wing—the ball did ty — 
The train rushed madly past ; 
Suash through the window went the ball— 
‘The gaard—he jumped, aclast ! 


Away ran Colin, neck or nouhit, 
Away ran Bobby Ditt ; 

They little dreamc when they went in 
Of running such a hit! 


“The boys did shrick, the masters cheered, 
Reeehoed wood and ddl: 
And every soul cried out, + Well hit! 
As loud as he could yell. 


‘ow let us sing, Long live the king, 
And Colin, long live he t 

And when he next doth wield the bat, 

May | be there to see!” 


The boys thought a great deal of this 
ballad, and it went the round of the school, 
appearing at last in the course of a lesson, 
when it was confiscated by Cornish Liel- 
stone as a lawful plunder, and preserved 
by him among a motley assortment of 
school relics. 
(Tu be cuntinued.) 
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lg crafty Prisadang had returned from 

Chantaboon while it was still dark ; 

but the flames of the burning houses told 

him that the riot which he had kindled 
was at its height. 

The wily plotter was naturally in no 
haste to check an outbreak by means of 
which he hoped to destroy all his foreign 
enemies at one blow; and as no one yet 
knew of his arrival (for he had entered 
his house by a hidden passage, the secret 
of which was known only to himself and 
to one or two of his trustiest confidants) 
he had still plenty of time before him, 

Moreover, the exhaustion consequent 
upon having travelled all that night, and 
having had little or no sleep the night be- 
fore, was now beginning to master him in 
spite of himself; and feeling that some re- 
pose was absolutely necessary to fithim for 
dealing with the formidable crisis that 
was at hand, he threw himself upon the 
low couch that stood in a corner of his 
cabinet, and was fast asleep in a moment. 

But even in slumber the traitor was 
haunted by visions of the crimes and 
horrors which filled his waking hours. 

He dreamed that he was standing alone 
upon the bank of the great river, on a 
lear moonlight night; and that the full 
moon, suddenly changing her shape, took 
the form of the pagoda-like crown of Siam, 
while the quivering rays of light which 
she shot down to the earth shaped them- 
selves into a golden ladder, up which the 

.. Sleeper seemed to climb till he had all 
but reached the glittering prize above 
him. 

And then all at once there arose 
between it and him a shadowy figure, 
bearing a vague and spectral likeness to 
his fallen enemy, Chao Phya Borommaha. 
The phantom put forth a hand, and over- 
threw the aérial ladder; and down, down, 
down fell the dreamer, amid howling 
whirlwinds and deafening thunder-claps, 
till at length he plunged headlong into a 
lake of blood. And then, with a stifled 
ery of despair, he started and awoke. 

The noise that had aroused him might 
indeed have broken a far sounder sleep. 
Cannon were thundering from the opposite 
bank of the river, and the blast of the 
royal trumpets made the air ring. 

At that well-known signal Prisadang 
started, as well he might. He had been 
deceived, then; and the King, having 
escaped the frightful doom prepared for 
him, was once more in his own capital, 
with his faithful troops at his back, to 
jadge and to punish ! 

True, the cunning Duke had, as he 
believed, left no proof whatever against 
himself; but it was none the less of the 
Jast importance to him te ascertain 
exactly the present position of affairs ; 
and accordingly he opened the door of 
his cabinet, and shouted for his servants, 
who came promptly at the call. 

This was the first intimation which 
they had yet had that the master whom 
they all thought to be many miles away 
was actually in their midst once more ; 
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but by this time they were well used to 
their mysterious lord's sudden appear- 
ances and disappearances, and knew 
better than to betray any sign of surprise. 

‘The Duke at once sent off two messen- 
gers—the one to find out what was going 
on at the palace, and the other to see how 
matters stood in the town—and then, 
while awaiting their return, he snatched 
a hasty meal, of which he stood greatly 
in need. 

He had just finished it, when back came 
his two scouts within a few minutes of 
each other, both bringing a very ominous 
report. 

The messenger who had gone to the 
palace brought word that the King had 
just arrived, attended by the Marquis 
Tariwongse with his train (whom Prisa- 
dang well knew to be a special friend of 
his own mortal enemy, Chao Phya), and 
accompanied by Colonel St. Foix and the 
English Consul, with whom he was at 
that moment holding a private con- 
ference. 

To this unpromising news the man who 
had been sent to the town added that a 
strong detachment of the King's body- 
guard had been despatched to clear the 
streets and restore order; that the riot 
Was now at an end, and the mob in full 
flight ; and that, although the undefended 
Consulate of Great Britain had been 
sacked and burned, the American Con- 
sulate had made good its defence against 
all attacks. 

‘The Duke heard both reports to the end 
without uttering a word ; and then, having 
given strict orders that no one was to 
disturb him, turned back to his cabinet, 
locked himself in, and sat down to think 
over his position. 

His blow had failed, then? and the 
“invulnerable Bradstrect—the one man 
whom he really feared—was still alive to 
tell what he knew; and his testimony, 
coupled with that of St. Foix and Mr. 
Postlethwaite, would be absolutely crush- 
ing if supported by any reliable proof. 
And who could be certain that such proof 
might not exist? Keen and crafty as he 
was, he was not infallible; and he knew 
that such an antagonist as the shrewd 
and daring American was not to be 
despised. 

Ha! what was this strange, benumbing 
heaviness which seemed to weigh down 
and paralyse his once active brain, as he 
strove to think out some plan of action ? 
Was his recent illness about to attack 
him once more, and deprive him of all his 
strength and cunning just when he stood 
in the most urgent need of both ? 

It was a maddening thought, and more 
than enough to make the forlorn and 
desperate man spring to his feet in a kind 
of frenzy. 

As he did so, a hollow, grating, un- 
earthly sound was heard from beneath ; 
a tall oaken stand a few paces from him 
(which scemed fixed to the floor) swung 
back all at once, as if on a pivot; the 
plank below it started up; and from the 
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dark void beneath rose a ghastly 
gaunt, haggard, spectral, mud-besmear 
dripping with water, and showing sui: 
of blood on its bare, lean arms ai 
limbs! 

For an instant the startled beholder. a. 
he stared blankly at this hideous appar. 
tion, hardly knew whether what he su» 
really belonged to the living world or no 
But the phantom spoke—and its voie: 
was the voice of Pi-Bon ! 

“ Lu-Shan—taken—confessed—" werr 
the only words that the grim intruk: 
was able to gasp out ; but even those few 
words smote their hearer like a thunder 

olt. 

It had come at last, then! and his 
weird vision of the past night had ben 
but too truly prophetic. The marvellous 
ascent that he had achieved, at the es 
of so much toil and crime, was about ts 
end in utter and hopeless downfall! 

As his dulled brain, struggling in vai: 
against the pressure of that unnaturel 
torpor which seemed to weigh it down. 
strove to realise the situation, Pi-Bun 
(who had by this time begun to recour 
himself a little) sprang toward him, and 
said in a tone of passionate earnestness: 

«Fly, my lord ! fly at once! Lu-Shan. 
coward as he is, has confessed all, ani 
the Frenchman and the Englishman hav 
confirmed his story. They had m 

risoner too, but I burst my bonds and 
leaped overboard, in the darkness. am 
flew hither to warn you. You musi fh 
instantly, ere the King’s guards come ani 
seize you!” 

“And whither can I fly?” said the 
wretched man helplessly, uttering the 
words in a dull, mechanical tone, as if 
repeating them after some one else. 

““My boat lies at the mouth of the 
secret passage,” answered Pi-Bon, who. 
so long the passive instrument of his 
stern master’s will, now appeared to have 
suddenly become the leading spirit of th 
two. “I know of a deserted hut in the 
swamps, where we can lie hid till nightfall. 
and then push up the river, in the disguis’ 
of fishermen. They will never think of 
looking for my lord there, for an English 
fire-boat (steamer) has just sailed for 
Singapore; and when they cannot find 
you, they will think that you have goue 
with her. Once across the border into 
China, my lord will be safe. Let him put 
up quickly whatever money or valuable: 
he can most easily carry, and fly # 
once!” 

At that very moment—as if to lend 
added force to this appeal—there came ' 
their ears from the other side of the houst 
a confused clamour of hoarse voices ani 
trampling feet. ? 

The Duke started at the ominots 
sound, and laid his hand instinctivel 
upon the hilt of the short sword tha 
never quitted him. 

“ Not yet,” said Pi-Bon, who seemed to 
guess his thoughts; “it is but my lonls 
servants in haste to leave him and sve 
themselves!” 


” 


“And why, then, do you remain?” 
asked Prisadang, darting a quick, sus- 
picious glance at him. ‘“ What should 
tnake you alone risk so much for a 
master who cannot reward you, and whom 
everyone else has forsaken ? " 

**You have been good to me,” replied 
the savage simply; “ you have fed and 
clothed me, and I have not forgotten it. 
With me my lord is safe.” 

In that supreme moment, perhaps, 
there may have come home to the iron 
heart of this man of a thousand crimes a 
dim. consciousness that his life of guilt 
and treachery had been a mistake, and 
that, even from a purely selfish point of 
view, the virtues which had made his 
great rival loved and respected by all men, 
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even when trampled in the dust, were 
more profitable than his own dark and 
tortuous path of treason and murder, 
which had now ended in leaving him 
without hope or help save the dog-like 
attachment of a villain only one shade 
less black than himself—whose devotion, 
moreover, he owed not to his wickedness, 
but to one of the few good deeds of his 
whole life. 

But, unhappily, this solemn lesson 
came too late to be of any service to the 
man for whom it was meant. 

The Duke was hastily filling a large 
silk bag with coin and jewels from o 
secret repository of his own, when the 
long corridor above them was heard to 
echo with the measured tramp of soldiers. 
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“Speed, speed, my lord!" said Pi- 
Bon; “you can escape while they are 
forcing the door. Quick, for your life’s 
sake.” 

Hurriedly securing the bag of money 
to his girdle, Prisadang lowered himself 
into the dark gulf, and Pi-Bon followed, 
shutting behind him the secret trap-door, 
which, as it closed, swung back into its 
place the oaken stand which concealed it. 
A few moments later—just as the door of 
the cabinet went crashing in beneath the 
blows of its assailants—a tiny boat shot 
away into the darkness, bearing with it, 
in a mean and beggarly disguise, the 
proud noble who had so lately stood next 
to the King of Siam himself. 

(To be continued.) 
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its boat was designed in 1893, and afloat 
in the spring of 1495, so that I cannot 
claim to have copied either the Valkyrie or 
Defender. The page of designs is drawn to 
the scale of 1 inch to 1 foot, so that the 
boat when completed will be 3 feet in 
length, this being a fair size, and yet not too 
large to conveniently carry about. If it is 
intended to enter the clubs for racing, the 
length should be 4 feet, and other measure- 
ments in proportion. 

‘The deep keel and the lead being at the 
bottom of it allow of a much larger sail area 
than usual, which has enabled this boat to 
sail majestically over the water when larger 
and smaller ones of other patterns have re- 
mained almost stationary owing to the light- 
ness of the breeze, but in a strong wind a 
smaller set of sails will carry it along at an 
amazing speed. 

Now to business. First obtain the wood: 
cedar or pitch-pine are the best (Castles, of 
Vauxhall Bridge, will know what you require 
and supply it the right size). It must be 
well seasoned and free from knots, and 
should be 5 inches deep by 8} inches wide, 
just over 3 feet long. Draw a line down the 
centre (i.c. 44 inches from the side) at top and 
bottom from one end to the other. Cut out 
stiff brown paper patterns to the shape of 
fig. 1, half-deck plan, and fig. 2, sheer 
plan ; then lay the pattern (tig. 1) on the top 
of log, putting the edge aa to the centre line, 
and mark out the shape; turn the paper over 
and inark out the other side, keeping the edge 
aa to centre line. 

The sheer plan (fig. 2) should be cut out 
and placed on the sides of block, and 
marked round ; it will then be seen that a 
good deal of wood has to be cut away. This 
could doubtless best be done at a sawmill, for 
the workmen would know how to cut your 
log without destroying the patterns drawn 
on it, but with care any clever lad should 


easily succeed in making a good job of it him- 
self. 

Before commencing to shape the hull 
properly, make two body plans (figs. 3 and 
4). Fig. 3 shows the section ata, and fig. 4 
is the section at b on fig. 2; place these on 4- 
inch wood and cut ovt to exact shape as fig. 
3, y, and fig. 4, x ; it will then be easier to get 
the body of boat correct to size and line, as 
it can be placed and fitted in them. 

When the boat is placed in a vice always 
put a piece of thin wood between the jaws 
of the latter and the article you wish to hold, 
to prevent marking it. 

Having chiselled and planed the outside of 
hull to correct shape and exactly equal on 
each side, with a truce sweep from bow to 
stern, the inside must next be taken in hand. 
Commence by boring centre-bit holes as close 
together as possible, being careful not to drill 
too deep, then gouge out as much timber as 
you safely can, leaving the sides about 3 
inch thick, as cece, fig. 5. Before finishing 
with file and sandpaper, cut a groove down 
the centre of the bottom of hull from a to 6, 
fig. 2,} inch wide, 1 inch deep, to receive the 
keel, fig. 6, which must be made to shape, 
and finch thick, the grain of the wood to 
run perpendicularly. 

Cover this keel with zine or copper, 
except the top piece, 1 inch deep, a 8, which 
is to fit into the groove at the bottom of 
hull, and fasten it with screws through the 
inside of hull, then bevel off the wood till 
level with the zinc. Before fixing it into 
position, solder a piece of lead, shape of 
fig. 8, weighing 5} Ibs., on to each side of the 
bottom of it, as shown by the shaded piece 
in fig. 7 and the black parts of fig. 9, so that 
there will be 11 Ibs. of lead on the base of 
keel, which must be soldered all along the 
edge to prevent it being knocked out of shape, 
and the whole filed smooth to decrease the 
resistance to the water. 


TO MAKE IT. 


The deck, fig. 10, isthe next work. Having 
cut this out in deal } inch thick, bore a hole 
1} inch in diameter at 3 for the mast socket, 
D, fig. 5; previously fasten a piece of the 
wood 2 inches wide across the under-part of 
deck at this point, to strengthen it; exuctly 
under this hole in the bottom of hull bore 
another, ¥ inch diameter and } inch deep, for 
the end of the support to fitin ; this socket or 
support should have a hole in the centre at 
the top, ? inch diameter and 1 inch deep, v, 
for the base of the mast to fit into. This is 
done to prevent water entering the hull, as it 
does when the mast fits directly into deck. 
Now take a hard pencil and draw lines along 
the deck, 3 of an inch apart, from bow to 
stern, to give the appearance of boards. 

The hatchway, c, is somewhat difficult to 
make, therefore it may be wiser for some lads 
to purchase one just large enough to admit 
the hand; then cut a hole to correspond in 
the deck, c, fig. 10, and fit it on; nail the 
deck on to the top of hull all round with 3- 
inch brass brads. But first paint the under- 
neath part of deck and inside of hull with 
oil paint or “ knotting ” to prevent the damp 
affecting them, then clean off the edge close 
to hull, and the boat is ready for finishing up 
with sandpaper to get all parts perfectl 
smocth ; it can then be painted or varnished. 

Fig. 11 shows the rudders, which are 
folded pieces of zinc, bent at d d, two holes 
first being made to fix brass hooks into for 
attaching to the boat; the shaded parts are 
lead soldered on at each side, but there 
should be two or three rudders of different 
weights to be used according to the amount 
of wind blowing. I find the triangle one 
answers best. 

The sails do not need explaining, except 
that the dotted mainsail shows the one to 
be used in a very high wind, when neither 
gaff topsail nor jib topsail will be needed. 
The ¢ e¢ are small screw-eyes: le is an eyo 
for a “stay " to be fastened to, and brought 
down to 1 on deck at each side (1 and 2 are 
hook-eyes, screwed into each side of the 
boat), and from 2 e to 2 on deck is another 
“stay.” Pass the “stays” under the hooks 
and tighten with bobstays in the usual way. 

The arrangement F for fixing mainsail in 
position is easy and effective—it is simply a 
line fastened to a screw-eye in gaff at 3 e and 
then passed through eye 4 e, then fastened 
with bobstay; a running hook is put on to 
hook it at 5 e on mast, and can be loosened 
or tightened by the bobstay; all the other 
sails should have a hook at the top end to 
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attach them to the eyes in mast, at 1 e. 
© e, 7, instead of with the usual “stays.” 
The eyes in jibhoom at Xe and 9 ¢ are for 
hooking the foresail and jib to. The 
hooks should be made of bent blanket pins 
asl. 

The topsail is hooked to the gaff at 4 ¢ 
and 10 ¢, and tothe mast at 11 ¢ and 5 e. and 
the end at m with a “stay” to the deck. 

G is a l-inch brass tube about 2 inches 
long, inserted in the stern with a pluy of 
wood or cork, which when withdrawn allows 
any water to run out that may enter at the 
hatchway; this also obviates the necessity 
of removing the hatch covering to dry the 
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boat; i 
tube. 

r£ is a piece of wood or metal fixed to the 
deck in which to insert the jibboom end, after 
passing it through the screw-eye L. The sails 
should not be made of calico, but of  sail- 
cloth or good lawn. This mode of rigging 
is much lighter than the usual manner of 
making the boat top-heavy with a great 
many “ stays?” blocks, ete. 

Mr. E. H. Crocombe, who made the hull 
and keel for me from my drawings, will be 
happy to give any particulars or make the 
hnils at a reasonable price; his address is 
K5 College Place, Now. 


1 fact, no hatchway is needed with this 


THE CRICKET SEASONS OF 1895 AND 1896. 


PAT W. 


ye rete made rather a zood show in their 

first appearance in the championship 
competition. To beat Somerset, Derbyshire, 
Fissex, and Yorkshire in one match each, 
and Leicester in two matches, was anything 
but unsatisfactory. The result night bave 
been better. of course, but then, one side 
eannot always win, and really the ideal 
season would be that in which each county 
Joses just half its matches. Hampshire did 
rather worse than this, for it lost nine and 
only won six. It mizht have been more suc- 
cessful if Captain Wynyard had been in 
form; bnt he was not, and there is an end 
of it. Three or four of the team played con- 
sistently and well, and it was mainly owing 
to their efforts that Hampshire was not left 
at the bottom of the list. The most surpris- 
ing thing Hampshire did was to beat York- 
shire at Sheflield. 

Kent had a bad time of it. They went 
down in the list from seventh to fourteenth. 
They seemed never to be able to put a good 
team into the field, and before the season 
ended had runy the changes on no less than 
29 men. The good time coming has been a 
long time coming, for Kent has never been 
champion county ; all it does is to yet to be 
tourth or third, and then go down with a 
slump, to rise again next year. It never 
teaches the top, but it never remains long 
at the bottom. so that we shall not be far 
wrong in expecting that in 1896 Kent will be 
on the up-grade. Last year it did not win 
an out match. It beat Notts at Maidstone. 
Somerset at Blackheath, and Warwick at 
Canterbury, and it beat them handsomely, 
but it lost eleven other county matches, be- 
sides three extra matches, Never was such 
arun of ill-luck. Walter Hearne damaged 
his knee, and that lost Kent its best bowler; 


Mr. Huish broke his collar-bone, and that 
settled their only promising wicket-keeper. At 
Gravesend, when Gloucestershire seemed to 
be'comfortably in hand, Dr. W. G. Grace must 
needs knock up in one innings, and 73 
in an hour in the second, and away went 
Kent's hopes in that match ; and at Catford, 
when Sussex seemed to be as safe as Glou- 
cestershire had been, and even had to follow 
on, the bowlers failed so miserably, and the 
batsmen did so badly, that Kent again came 
olt second best. Mr. Mason did well; so did 
Alee Hearne, who headed both the batting 
and bowling averages; but these, with Mr. 
Marchant, and Easby, Martin, and Wright, 
were the only men to play in every match, 
only one of the others making half as many 
appearances, and county teams do not win 
nowadays with constantly shifting tails of 
tive. In last year’s Bank Holiday week at 
Canterbury Kent won the first match against 
Warwickshire, and lost that against York- 
shire; this year the Monday match is to be 
ayainst Lancashire, and the Thursday match 
ayainst the Australians. 

Lancashire's season will always be re- 
membered for Mr. MacLaren's 424 against 
Somerset at Taunton. This remarkable 
score, now the best on record in first-class 
cricket, was put together at the rate of 53 
runs an hour. It was made up of one 6, 
sixty-two 4's. eleven 3's, thirty-seven 2's, and 
sixty-three singles. Mr. Maclaren was out 
seventh when 792 runs had been made, of 
which Paul was responsible for 177, and the 
innings total reached 801, which is the 
highest yet recorded in a county match. 
Lancashire won by an innings and 452 runs, 
which is also a record, or ought to be. 
Nine of the Somersct men went on to bowl, 
but neither Nicholls, Captain Hedley, nor Mr. 
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Roe was in the team, ard the changes were 
not formidable. The weather was magnifi- 
cent, and the ground like a billiard-table. 
When Mr. MacLaren was at Harrow he was 
expected to do something remarkable in the 
cricket way, and he secured a record by 
making a century the very first time he was 
tried for his county ; he has now made him- 
self a reputation which, it is hoped, he will 
for some years at least live up to. His 
average for his county, including, of course, 
this giant score, was 54, and his total 1,162 
the largest scorer was, however, A. Ward 
with 1,446, and an average of 43; Paul 
coming third with 52, and an averaye of 25. 
Mold headed the bowling averages with 182 
wickets for 13, Brigys, the perannial, coming 
second with 119 for 15. Lancashire tried 
nine bowlers during the season, the last on 
the list being Mr. MacLaren, who, however, 
did not get a wicket. The only matches 
lost during the season were against Surrey, 
Middlesex, Warwickshire, and Derbyshire ; 
and, curiously enough, the three first of 
these were on Lancashire grounds. One of 
the three representative matches with Eng- 
land that the Australians are to play will 
tuke place at Manchester on July 16. 

Leicestershire began brilliantly by beating 
Surrey and Notts, then they lost to Lan- 
cashire, then they beat Essex—and the rest 
of the story was draw or defeat. Rarely has 
there been such a collapse. Pougher headed 
the bowling averages as usual, and was only 
second to Tomlin in the batting list; but no- 
body else in the team did anything to speak of. 

Mid Uesex also had a disappointing season, 
and went down in the world. They played 
eighteen matches, won six, drew six, lost six, 
and finished sixth on the championship list. 
Two wins each against Kent and Notts, and 
a win each over Essex and Lancashire---who 
afterwards beat them by an innings and 100 
runs at Lord’s---was a very poor result for a 
team that included so many good batsmen ; 
but, as is usual with Middlesex, it was not 
the battiny that was amiss so much as the 
bowling and fielding. 

Nottinghamshire have been on the down 
grade for some time. Last year they had 
only Kent below them. ‘They beat Sussex 
twice and Leicestershire once ; and they had 
five draws, and double as many losses. It is 
remarkable that in such a season of disaster 
no less than six of the team should make 
centurics. 

Somersetshire had done nothing but beat 
Hampshire up to Mr. MacLaren’s match, 
which was followed by two more defeats, 
making eight in all to the end of July—a 
terribly bad start. In August they had six 
matches, all at Taunton, and they did not 
lose one of them. The first was against 
Middlesex, and it was drawn ; the rest were 
won straight out. Sussex was beaten by 10 
wickets; Kent by 7 wickets; Surrey by 35 
runs; Yorkshire by 29 runs ; Gloucestershire 
by 57 runs. It was a grand effort to finish 
with, but it came too late, and Somerset went 
down a peg inthe championship scale. They 
very much want another bowler, and they 
certainly did their best last season to find 
one, for no less than seventeen names appear 
in the averages. 

Surrey were beaten by Leicestershire, 
Yorkshire, and Lancashire at the Oval, and 
by Somersetshire at Taunton, and they dréw 
tive matches ; all the rest out of a total of 
twenty-six were victories. They had every 
reason to be satistied except for one thing— 
they challenged England. and were beaten 
by an innings and 75 runs. Abel's batting, 
Richardson's bowling, and Wood's wicket- 
keeping were all of them excellent. Abel 
made 1,787 runs jor his county, and his ave- 
rage was 51, the best he has done; Richard- 
son took 237 wickets for 13 runs apiece, a 
most remarkable performance; and Wood 
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caught 41 and stumped 9, which is also some- 
thing to make a note of. Another point of 
interest in the Surrey season was the return 
of Lohmann, who bowled as well as ever, 
though he met with moderate success as a 
batsman. Street, Wood, Maurice Read, Hol- 
land, and Hayward all played up to their 
reputations; the others rather fell off, but 
they continued good enough to give their side 
the victory, and nothing more was required. 
There are to be great doings at the Oval this 
year. On July 30 the Surrey and Yorkshire 
match will be for Lohmann’s benefit; the 
Bank Holiday match is to be against Notts; 
on July 27 Surrey is to play the Australians, 
and on August 10 England v. Australia— 
the last of the three test matches—is to be 
played, the first being booked at Lord's for 
June 22. 

Sussex rose in the world last year, mainly 
by the exertions of their new acquisition 
under the residential clause, Mr. K. S. Ran- 
jitsinhji, who played magnificently. If as 
good a recruit can be found this year to 
Strengthen the bowling, Sussex will rise 
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higher. The Indian ended with an average 
of 41 on 1,364 runs, all of them got by good, 
skilful, brilliant hitting, that it was a treat 
to witness; in fact, it is not going too far to 
say that “ Ranjit” was last year the most 
applauded cricketer in England—bar one, of 
course. If he is in as good a form this year, 
it will be worth while going to Brighton on 
August 13 to see how he gets on against the 
Australians. As far as style goes there are 
none better than he. 

Warwickshire did as Middlesex did—they 
played eighteen matches, lost six, drew six, 
and won six; and they would have been 
sixth on the list if M did not come before 
W. The record was not so good as that of 
the preceding year; but it was not unsatis- 
factory, considering that not a match was 
won until the middle of June. The matches 
won were against Gloucestershire, Essex, 
Lancashire, Leicestershire, Hampshire, and 
Sussex, only two of them on the Birmingham 
ground. Curiously enough, all the six draws 
occurred at Birmingham. There were three 
men in the team who hit over a thousand 

(To be continued.) 


runs for their county—Quaife, Lilley, and 
Mr. Bainbridge. Lilley is as good a wicket- 
keeper as can be found in these days, and is 
one of the most useful men on a side in 
England. Warwickshire is to play the Aus- 
tralians at Birmingham on August Bank 
Holiday. 

Yorkshire did not do as well as was ex- 
pected. On paper and to look at they were 
the best all-round team among the first-class 
counties; at all points of the game they were 
good, but they did not win. Four of the teaam— 
Lord Hawke, Moorhouse, Tunnicliffe, and 
Brown—totalled over a thousand runs, and 
Denton was only a little behind with 979; 
three of the team were among the century. 
makers, and twenty out of the twenty-four 
tried averaged double figures, eight of them 
being over twenty. In short, everything was 
cheering but the want of greater success, 
although fourteen wins against seven losses 
was not a bad record. One of the curiosities 
of the season was that Yorkshire should beat 
Surrey at the Oval, and Surrey beat Yorkshire 
at Bradford. 
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FURTHER 
WIND! a2: 
° that’s what 
\ we want, I 
\ guess,” growled the 


4 \ chief mate of the Con- 
cordia, as we lay be- 
calmed somewhere about 
30° South latitude. We 
had been rolling on the 
oil-smooth heavings of 
the ocean thereabouts 
for three days and 
nights; ‘he heat was 
intolerable — everyone 
fore and aft was grum- 
bling, not merely at our 
lack of progress, but at 
the misery of that hot, 
close ship, which was 
without a cool corner 
on deck or below. “I 
wish it would blow hard 
enough to need two men 
and a boy to hold the 
capt’n’s hairon!’’ con- 
tinued the mate; then 
he added; “ Ah, well, I reck’n we'll have 
enough off the Plate. They tell me there's 
always a harricane or a cyloon or somethin’ 
big a-goin’ on thar! Oh! yes, I bet we'll 
have wind enough by-’n-by.”” 

This mate was not much like a British 
sailor, in dress or style. Usually, he came 
on duty in patent-leather shoes, shore-cut 
trousers, and a fancy waistcoat ; his neckties 
were uncommonly gorgeous, but his strong 
points were his collars—big, glossy, and 
always clean. We wondered what kind of a 
stock he could have brought to sea with 
him, or if he had found a laundry-maid 
amongst the ladies who inhabited the steer- 
age; but the third mate, a bit of a wag—a 
Prussian—assured us they were paper, and 
to emulate his chief he often appeared on 
Sundays with huge ones cut out of foolscap ! 
As for the captain, he looked more like a 
dilapidated parson than a shilor. He wore 
broadcloth always, with a vest of black satin ; 
and one Sunday he appeared on deck wearing 
yellow gloves! Now Charlie and I had 
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several pairs—we got them a bargain in 
Boston ; so we went below and, lending a pair 
to whoever would wear them, appeared upon 
the poop, brandishing our finery. Captain 
Hatch was offended for awhile, but he kept 
his swell gloves dark for the rest of the 
passage, as we did. 

This man rarely spoke about his ship, or 
of anything connected with the sea, for his 
heart was evidently set upon a little farm he 
owned at Martha’s Vineyard in Massa- 
chusetts, which is Cape Cod way; this sub- 
ject he gladly talked about when he could 
get a listener. He also played upon an accor- 
dion ; he gave us “ The old folks at home” 
at least once a day, and “‘ Love not’ almost 
as frequently : they were two favourite songs 
in Boston when we left. I think we got 
absolutely to hate the air of them; and even 
now when by chance either of those lively 
tunes is heard by any of that ship’s com- 
pany, I am confident their memories revert, 
as mine does, to that monotonoustime. We 
did, indeed, in those days come to the con- 
clusion that “All the world is sad and 
dreary.” But wind—wind—that was the 
desire of nearly everyone but Charlie and 
me. We did not yearn so very much for it; 
the slight taste of it we experienced shortly 
after we started had satisfied us—indeed, we 
were happy enough, in spite of the heat. 
We slept on deck generally, under the foot 
of a sail, which, waving over us as the ship 
moved, acted as a cort of punkah. 

There was but little animal life noticed 
during this calm—that is, of a kind we could 
deal with. A few Tropic birds flew high 
overhead sometimes. They are usually 
called by sailors “ Bosuns”’ from their sharp 
tails, shaped like a seaman’s marling-spike, 
or perhaps from their cry, which is some- 
thing like a boatswain’s call. Those we saw 
were pure white, tails included; but in the 
Pacific they are rose-coloured, with two 
brilliant scarlet feathers in their tails. We 
saw nothing floating on the surface now, but 
once an immense Shark came nearour ship— 
he must have been twelve feet long—and 
cruised around us for an hovrortwo. He was 
accompanicd by several Pilot-tish, and their 
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goings-on were very interesting. These little 
creatures are about the size of herrings; 
their colour is deep golden yellow, but they 
are conspicuously barred with black, putting 
us in mind of wasps. 

The Shark did not come close at first—we 
could only see his back fin and the tip of 
his tail above the surface of the water; but 
the Pilot-fish came quite near and examine! 
with curiosity all that we threw to them— bits 
of paper, biscuit, anything ; but they did no 
more than look at them. When, however, a 
piece of meat was flung amongst them ther 
were much excited; they did not attempt to 
eat any, but, rushing swiftly to their master, 
the Shark, explained to him that some- 
thing worth his notice was to be had. Ther 
must have conveyed this to him, in some mys- 
terious manner, for immediately he allowed 
them to lead him to the prize, where he at 
once turned gracefully upon his side and 
swallowed it. It was a pretty and fascinating 
sight to see these lovely little fish, hovering 
about, lovingly attending on their big friend. 
and only calling him to partake when there 
was something worth his lordship's notice. 

Naturally we tried to hook this Shark, for it 
was the mate’s watch below, and the captain 
was, for him, quite interested in our attempts. 
A big chunk of fascinating pork was lowered 
to the great green-coated fellow (really it was 
a blue one), but whether it was the crowd of 
faces, eagerly gazing over the bulwarks at 
him, which frightened him, or the thick rope 
which plainly attached the enticing bait to 
the ship, I cannot say—he would not swallow 
it. His satellites did their utmost to cause 
him to do so—rushing back and forwarl 
with much importance; but apparently he 
was not to be persuaded. However, Mr. 
Hansen put an end to everything with his 
harpoon ; he was always boasting about his 
prowess with it— now was his chance. When 
the Shark passed under where he stood, in 
the main chains, with his weapon poised 
ready, he let drive and hit it, but—my word— 
the big fish just gave one twist, broke the iron 
short off at the stock, and with his attendant 
Pilot-fish vanished in a flash. Hans Mansen 
never talked “ harpoon ” much after that! 


Gazing away down, down, into the deep 
blue depths, a very usual employment with 
Charlie, Burroughs, and myself, we frequently 
saw strange forms, some large, some small, 
which, although they did not move, wethought 
were animals. The sailors called everything 
that was not certainly fish, squids, and so 
they assured us that is what these things 
were, but we recosnised some to be Jelly-tish 
—-t.e. Medusre-—of various shapes and colours ; 
there were also long bands gracefully curved 
or coiled. We could not make them out, but 
Burroughs thought they were Venus’ Girdles 
(cestus Veneris). He may have been correct. 
‘here were many other strange and wonderful- 
shaped things, which we could make nothing 
of. One could but think of that verse in the 
104th Psalm: “ So is this great and wide sea, 
also, wherein are things creeping innumer- 
able, both great and small beasts. There go 
the ships, there is that leviathan.” 

Well, we had seen many things, but not a 
Leviathan. What was he, any way? At 
the mention of his name, some of the pas- 
eengers began arguing. They declared it 
meant the whale ; others pooh-poohed that — 
it was the shark; still mor2 considered it 
meant the great sea-snake; and when that 
name was mentioned there was much more 
argument, and much nonsense talked, about 
that famous reptile. Time and again this sub- 
ject turned up, so that what I am now about to 
tell happened quite opportunely. 

We did of course get a breeze — only alight 
one; then we dodged along to the South, the 
chief mate continually remarking, “ All right, 
we'll have it soon, you bet, yeasir, 1 guess, 
etc.;” but there was no change, and at length, 
being in latitude about 33° S. and longitude 
45? W., we were off (a good way off!) the Kio 
de la Plata—‘ The Plate” of the seafarers. 

That forenoon, when we had a_ breeze 
quite strong enough for us, off on the star- 
board bow something hove in sight, and 
glasses were brought to bear. Divers opinions 
were given about it. The captain did not 
even look that way for some time; but at 
length, casting his eye through his telescope, 
he said, “A dead whale, I gues3,” closed the 
glass, and went below. Whatever it was, we 
three wanted to see all we could, so up on 
the foreyard we went, with Burroughs’ 
binocular, to get a plainer view. It was a 
long black thing on the surface of the water 
a couple of miles away, and it appeared to be 
glive! 

‘There was at one end an upraised portion, 
which moved frequently from side to side, 
and there was sometaing shaggy, like a mane, 
waving about on it. What could it be?--a 
whale? No, they have no manes, nor were 
their heads reared up as this thing's was con- 
tinually. “Surely it is the Sca-serpent,” 
Burroughs said at length; and really the 
more we gazed at it and noted its move- 
ments, the more convinced we were that at 
fast we were looking at it ! 

We hailed the deck, told them what we 
thought, and they laughed heartily at our 
assertion ; they considered that we were joking, 
of course, but we were not. The more we 
gazed, the more convinced we were that it 
was ‘‘ something alive,”’ at any rate, and if so, 
it must be the great Sea-snake ! 

There was one old seaman, a Norwegian, & 
regular “ shellback,’’ who spoke out and told 
us that “joost here’ he'd heard a friend of 
his declare that he had once met the kraken, 
and he would himself bet his best sea-boots 
“by the holo in his coat,” he would, “ that 
that there thing a-rollin’ over yander ” was 
the selfsame kraken, ‘the great Sea-sarpint.”” 
In fact, he was so positive about it, this old 


, sailor, that many began to believe it, and 


_ and aft. 
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there was most wonderful excitement fore 
Then the captain appeared on deck 
again. Seeing the way all hands were going 
‘on, and noting that the object all were looking 
at would be passed by the ship at too great a 
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distance to allow us to make certain what it 
was, he altered the course a point or two and 
headed for it. We slowly crept up to it; soon 
it could be seen well from the deck, and I 
must say that the nearer we approached, the 
more alive it seemed; and we were fast be- 
coming certain that we were all gazing, open- 
mouthed, at that creature which has puzzled 
men for centuries— we felt convinced that to 
us would be the honour of resolving doubts, 
explaining and describing all about this un- 
canny monster. 

Then we began to imagine we could kill 
it! We brought our guns on deck; the 
second mate brought out a fresh harpoon ; 
the captain actually had a lifeboat’s falls 
cleared for lowering, which made us still 
more certain that serious business was afoot; 
really it was another glorious spell of enthu- 
siasm we enjoyed. 

As we drew near, we saw a row of white 
birds sitting near the creature's tail! This 
looked odd; but it did not at once shake our 
confidence. ‘ How far will your rifle carry, 
Tom?” asked the captain. 

“Five hundred yards—perbaps half a 
mile,’ I answered. ‘ Well, then,” said he, 
“we're about that distance off now; let fly 
amongst them birds, and we'll see what they 
are, any way!’’ 

This I gladly did. Spang went my rifle; 
the ball hit the water close below the birds ; 
several of them flew up, and the captain 
said, “ Gannets; ‘n I guess I know now what 
the critter is. Hansen, stand by with your 
harpoon!” 

Nearer, nearer —we were so close that if it 
was alive it surely would have seen us and 
either made off in alarm or turned to attack 
us; or-—was it asleep, as that turtle had 
been? No, that was not the case, for its 
head still kept waving from side to side, its 
tail still lashed the water—it could not be 
asleep. 

It was close to us now—s0 close that Han- 
sen in the mizen chains was standing by to 
strike. But now behold the solution. It was 
nothing but a long dead tree! The head 
was a large uproot! the smaller fibres of 
which were the mane! the tree-top, thin and 
flexible, by the rolling of the log amongst the 
waves, seemed to thrash the water as a tail 
would; this same motion gave such lifelike 
action also to the head end, that it was no 
wonder we were all mistaken until it was 
actually alongside our vessel. 

Hansen drove his iron into it as it touched 
us; we towed it beside us for awhile. There 
were 8 few fish about it—amongst others 
some they said were ‘ Leather jackets,” and 
that’s all we knew. Barnacles hung to it 
and encrusted it, and we should have liked 
to have torn off some of the strange growths 
of grass or weeds which hung from it, but 
that was not possible. We looked and “ en- 
thused,” regretted our mistake, and then the 
log was cast adrift; but I’m sure we all were 
very much the better for the few hours’ 
excitement we had had. 

There was one fish who concluded to leave 
the floating log and follow us—which he did 
for a couple of days. The sailors said it was 
a Dolphin, though we knew that could not 
be; but they persisted, and still persist, I 
understand, that they are right in so naming 
this fish. The fact is, there is some ground 
for this idea, “the colours of a Dying Dol- 
phin ” being proverbial. The true Dolphin, 
o mammal, has a black and sombre skin like 
that of a porpoise, which never changes in 
colour, whilst this “fish” (really a Cory- 
phene) assumes during its dying agonies 
most beautiful hues. Charlie and I were 
unsuccessful for a time in our attempts to 
catch it. We dangled a hook, with a bit of 
white rag instead of bait, from the jibboom. 
Many springs it made for what I suppose it 
took for a new description of flying-fish; but 
at last, when we had about lost patience, it 
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got caught. When we pulled it on board I 
noted its colour. It was then brilliant 
silver. Its tail and a broad streak along 
each side were shining gold, its back was 
metallic green, its fins were azure blue. 
Then a rosy blush suffused the creature ; the 
blues became violet, then purple; the silver 
was marked with splotches of carmine; and it 
slowly became a gorgeous crimson fish, with 
a golden tail! Next a green hue stole across 
the creature, and thus during the ten minutes 
it was struggling its life away every imagin- 
able colour passed over it. The tail alone 
remained unchanged until the fish died, then 
it, and all the rest, became a tintless grey. 

It was about four feet long; it was caten at 
the cuddy table, and was dry and tasteless. 

After this episode I only call to mind 
seeing some grotesque Sun-fish rolling in the 
distance, and then nothing more occurred 
until we had got far South, into colder 
weather. Then came the Albatrosses, Molly- 
auks, Cape Hens, Cape Pigeons, Cape 
Parsons, Cape Doves, and Whale-birds ; and 
from the day they first joined company with 
us, Charlie, Burroughs, and I had all the 
enjoyment boys could possibly desire in 
watching them and their ways. I cannot at- 
tempt to describe them : one cannot possibly 
do justice to these grand and lovely birds, 
which give life und beauty to the otherwise 
dismal wastes of these Southern Oceans. 

Vainly we attempted to catch some of them. 
The cook explained to us how he had seen 
it done on his previous memorable voyage 
through those seas ; and we tried every plan, 
and failed, and everyone was sorry—the people 
aft because they wished for some of their 
feathers, and for their wing-bones for pipe- 
stems ; we boys for the pleasure of handling 
those splendid birds; and the steerage folk 
because they hankered after fresh meat, and 
they thought these big birds would give thema 
rare feast could they but secure some of them. 

A few were for shocting at them. One tried ; 
and when at length a grand white Albatross 
fell lifeless and drifted away astern useless, 
we protested warmly. The ladies backed us 
up; and though most people considered we 
were strange boys to be so fond of killing 
things, and yet make such strong objection 
to their knocking over a bird, they, I believe, 
finally saw the meaning of our arguments, 
and no more were killed merely for the sake 
of slaughter. 

Now we had a breeze for a week or two. 
The “old scow” forged ahead famously—I 
believe she actually went ten knots an hour 
one day !-- and these crowds of glorious birds 
were circling round us unceasingly. Alba- 
trosses by dozens. Mollyauks were more 
numerous still; Cape Pigeons always. I think 
these latter pleased the ladies most, with 
their lovely plumage of black and white, and 
their fascinating flight. 

All the way round the Cape we had fine 
weather; the topsails were reefed but once; 
an hour after they were set whole again. 
With this exception, the ship was never with- 
out a topgallant-sail upon her; and one 
day we had a calm, a dead quiet time; there 
was merely a steady heaving of old ocean, 
but the polished surface of the water was un- 
broken by aripple, and the birds were around 
us in crowds. That morning the captain 
took me apart and whispered that if we 
would be good boys and promise to play no 
pranks, he would lower a boat for us after 
lunch, and let us shoot some birds. 

When this was known—oh, what a to-do 
there was! Everyone wanted to go, and asked 
“Why should we be favoured above the 
rest?’? Captain Hatch was very short in 
settling it. Said he, “It’s clar to me these 
yere boys knows more about guns than any 
of us—your ladies all want some stuff for 
muffs ’n things. You want some pipe-stems, 
the forward people want some to eat! Wal. 
then, I’m a-goin’ to send these two coons, ‘1: 
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they'll shoot what birds is wanted, clean ’n 
decent, ’n that’s all about it.” 

So then all the fair ladies in the cuddy 
were awfully loving to me and Charlie— 
“ You'll get me a nice white one? "—* You'll 
kill me that lovely brown one—oh, do shoot 
me a darling Cape Pigeon ! "--this was the 
sort of thing ; and we promised all of them, 
and were called “dear boys" by the sweet 
girl passengers, and the greatest dainties ou 
the luncheon table were handed to us by the 
fair hands of our admirers, and we felt 
proud and very “good,” for were we not 
about to experience an hour or two of such 
sport that few have had? Fancy shooting 
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the wings. We knocked over some Mollyauks 
and Cape Pigeons, and then returned on 
board. The birds were ranged along the 
deck and “war” began! There was nota 
bird for each of the ladies, and we made an 
enemy for the rest of the voyage of every 
xirl we did not give a bird to, also of her 
father, or her brother, or her lover. 

After this we had a decent wind; then 
slowly but steadily we made our Easting. 
We sighted St. Paul Island, and in due time 
crept up to the Australian coast. The night 
before we made Cape Otway was the roughest 
of the passage; not that it blew hard, but 
they hove the old hooker to till daylight, and 


captured a hundred fish at least ; and for the 
three days which passed before we landed 
we had Baracouta fried, boiled, and roasted 
till everyone was satisfied—and more. 

There was no pilot at the Heads. A 
fellow who came off in a skiff from the 
lighthouse assured us that they were all off 
to the diggings! The next day our captain 
plucked up courage, made sail, and, with the 
lead continually going, felt his way to 
Hobson’s Bay. That night all hands, 
except the captain and the mate, deserted, 
but we were all landed next day somehow, 
on Liardet's Beach, and had arrived in the 
Golden Land at last. 


Five Hundred Miles South of the Cape of Good Hope. 


Albatrosses from a small boat perhaps five 
hundred miles south of the Cape of Good 
Hope! 

So at four bells, Yack Yonson and Yim 
Yennings, with two other “ salts,” came aft, 
and a quarter-boat was lowered, Hansen the 
mate took the tiller, and we were off. ‘he 
bulwarks and rigging were crowded with 
envious sightscers. 

Then we had an hour's shooting; it was 
enough. After the first shot or two we did 
not care for it—it was too much like the 
pigeon business we have related before. 
‘These birds were 50 tame, they tlew close to 
examine us, or, like geese, they swam around 
us. ‘This was not sport. We slew a dozen 
Albatrosses, one of which was ten feet across 


the way she rolled and pitched was anything 
but pleasant ; and when the day broke, there, 
on our port-beam, lay Australia, the longed- 
for land of gold, just 8 line of hills and cliffs 
clothed with weird, scraggy-looking trees. 
When the cook brought some coffee to the 
poop at four bells, he told me that Bass’ 
Straits are full of Baracouta; adding that 
when he was there before they caught 
hundreds on a line paid out astern, the hook 
being merely decorated with a piece of white 
rag. So we two got our lines and did as he 
had told us, and in an hour a fish was fast 
and safe on board; it was over three feet 
Jong, and weighed ten pounds—a fierce and 
gamy fellow. Other lines were soon brought 


into play, and amongst us, that day, we 


“Surety tT 
zed by \3 


‘We were 120 days on the passage, we had 
no bad weather, no sickness—no evil of any 
kind befel us. The day we arrived one of 
the men going round the vessel in the 
“yolly”” boat pushed the boathook clear 
through the ship's side, she was so rotten as 
that. This made some of us think how 
thankful we ought to be, and I hope we 
were, that the Almighty had favoured us as 
He had by such quiet weather, such calm 
seas. 

No great while elapsed after we landed 
before we came across strange birds, beasts, 
and reptiles. With our usual good fortune 
we killed or captured many of them. But 
of these adventures, more ere long. 

[THE END.] 


a 
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THE TELESCOPE: HOW TO CHOOSE AND USE IT. 


IESE objects are probably identical in 
origin and nature, but are presented 
to us under different torms. Comets are far 
more durable in their visible character than 
meteors, and offer .o many distinctions of 
aspect that anyone wou! sareely suspect 
the close association uadoubtedly exi-ting 
between them. 

Comets may be brietly described as 
immense shoals or clusters of shooting stars 
revolving in elliptical orbits round the sun. 
We know this to be the case frum the fact 
that when the carth pas-es through a comet's 
track there ensues a showerof shooting stars, 
and the latter signiticantly come from pre- 
cisely the same direction as that in which 
the comet is travelling, so that their orbits 
are really identical, and there can be no 
question that the shooting stars really form 
the material of which the comet consists. 
This material is of stone and oceasion- 
ally iron, as we know from the meteorites 
which have actually descended upon the 
earth’s surface. In fact, 1 comet appears to 
be nothing more or less than a large cloud of 
pebbles flying about in space, and returning 
to visit the sun at certain regular interval. of 
time. 

From the earliest ayes of antiquity come!s 
have formed a source of terror to the 
unlearned and fruitful objects of speculation 
to the real students of nature. These bodie~ 
sometimes appear very suddenly, move 
rapidly, and undergo such marvellous change-. 
that it has been very difficult to explain the 
full purport of their visitation<, and solve the 
mystery of their surprising vayaries. Much 
of the old superstition has now been swept 
aside, and comets and other celestial wonders 
are not regarded with fear. but with an 
enlightened spirit of investigation. The sky 
may be regarded as the open book of nature 
and though much has been Jearnt concern. 
ing the objects presented, it i but little, as 
compared with the whole. 

Comets are exceedingly numerous in space, 
though we probably sce but a small minority 
of them, and really large ones are rare. 
They are now observed at the average rate of 
five per annum, whereas a century ago the 
rate was about one per annum. This does 
not signify an actual increase in the number 
of visible comets, but indicates that the 
number of observers and of powerful tele- 
scopes have greatly increased. And we may 
expect that at a future time, when practical 
astronomy is much more popular and more 
widely pursued than it is to-day, the rate 
of cometary discoveries will be still further 
augmented. 

The interest of all classes of the community 
is excited by the apparition of a brilliant 
comet. Everyone wants to see it, and the 
view rarely disappoints expectation. A 
number of curious reficction~ fill the mind 
of the observer as he contemplates the mys- 
terious stranger which has so suddenly 
intruded itself among the stars. A large 
comet, with its bright head and long stream- 
ing tail, creates a most impressive effect, which 
may be easily construed by the fanciful and 
the superstitious into a threatening aspect. 
But the whole appearance is that of a hazy, 
ill-defined luminosity, quite different to the 
piercing and sparkling lustre of the fixed 
stars. Its majestic form, its large and strik- 
ing aspect, and the mystery attaching to it 
are well calculated to give rise to sensa- 
tions which are not forgotten in after-years, 
There are some of us who will vividly 
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IV.—COMETS AND METEORS. 


remember the wonderful spectacles presented 
by large comets in the past. But the pre- 
sent young generation has scarcely had an 
opportunity of witnessing a sight at once 
novel, grand, and mysterious; but its turn 
will soon come, and the occasion will there- 
after live in the memory. 


The years 1858, 1361, 1862, 1874, 1881, and 
1382 were noted for visits of fine comets. 
They appear with great irregularity, and are 
not, from the circumstances regulating their 
motions, amenable toprediction. Sometimes 
a large comet will burst suddenly into view ; 
in other cases the development is gradual, 


COMETS, 


Even a large comet is somewhat fugitive in 
visibility, and rarely stays long or retains a 
similarity of outline. In a few weeks it 
practically withdraws from view, and the 
starlit sky resumes the same configuration as 
it presented before its advent. 


and what is at first seen as a faint tele- 
scopic object, gradually intensifies and 
enlarges as it approaches the earth, and 
finally offers a brilliant spectacle. It was 
so with Donati’s comet of 1858, which was 
small and feeble when first discovered in 
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June, but in September and October it became 
a splendid object. We have not had a really 
fine comet favourably presented in the sky 
for general observation since the autumnal 
mornings of 1832, but there is every prob- 
ability that two or three of these bodies may 
appear near the close of the present century. 
But, as already stated, definite predictions 
are beyond our capacity. 

For a good and complete view of a large 
comet a telescope is not to be recommended, 
for it will not show the entire object in the 
same field of view, and thus much of the 
effect will be lost. If, however, it is desired 
to examine the details of a comet's head, a 
telescope will prove extremely useful, for it 
will reveal the star-like nucleus, the jets of 
light (if any), and outlying folds of nebulosity 
which are usually prolonged into the tail. A 
comet is often to be examined with the best 
effect in a field-glas3. This instrument 
renders the object much brighter, and will 
generally include the head and tail in the 
same field. A really large comet is often, 
however, well seen by the naked eye, because 
the latter commands a wide range and takes 
in other objects likely to enhance the pic- 
ture. The surrounding stars may be seen, 
and possibly a few clouds low on the horizon 
and sutmounting the dim outlines of terres- 
trial objects, will aid in forming a picture far 
more attractive than the limited one to be 
obtained with instrumental means. 

In the case of very small comets a tele- 
scope must be used ; indeed, the majority of 
these objects are beyond reach of the naked 
eye. ‘heir exact positions from night to 
night are given in the scientific journals, and 
the intending observer may usually find 
them by sweeping carefully in the correct 
region. When a comet is detected in this 
way, it is very interesting to watch it on 
succeeding night;, to traceits changes of place 
among3t the fixed s‘ars, and to note its altera- 
tions of form and brightness. 

Meteors.—Nature supplies us with few 
spectacles more astonishing and beautiful 
than that occasionel by the bursting of a 
fine meteor. The dark sky is instantly 
transformed into a daylight scene, the land- 
scape is illuminated with panoramic effect, 
and, as the meteor finally explodes, it gives 
a brilliant flash more vivid than lightning, 
and then the dark curtain of night spreads 
again over sky and earth. The effect is 
very striking from the remarkable contrasts 
involved and from the extreme brevity of 
the whole spectaole. 

Meteors are visible on every night of the 
year, though the number varies according to 
the season. Coming, as they do, so often 
under popular notice, a good deal of curiosity 
is excited, and many questions are asked 
concerning them. Usually they burst into 
view very suddenly and at a moment when 
such an event is least expected. Of course, 
the larger class of these bodies are by far 
the most imposing and attractive, anda fine 
meteor appearing at a convenient hour of 
the evening is sometimes witnessed by 
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thousands of persons in various parts of the 
country. Unfortunately, these bodies are 
seldom observed with sufficient precision to 
enable their real paths to be calculated, for 
the beholder is seldom prepared for such 
spectacles and is a little startled, so that, 
though impressed with the general effects 
of their brilliancy, he omits to notice other 
and more important details. These are the 
direction and the duration of the flights. 
From a scientific point cf view these are 
valuable data. In every case, therefore, 
where a meteor is seen, the position of its 
path amongst the stars and the time occu- 
pied in its flight should be registered as 
correctly as the circumstances allow. The 
other features are of far less significance. 

If an observer watches the firmament for 
some time on a clear moonless night, he will 
be sure to notice some shooting stars,* and 
will find that they travel in different directions 
—some falling vertically, others obliqueiy, 
a few passing along horizontally, while per- 
haps one or two will ascend in the sky. 
Some move slowly, others swiftly—in fact, 
many varieties will be apparent, and give the 
impression that these fugitive bodies are dis- 
charged into the air withort any law of 
distribution. If, however, the heavens are 
scanned for a lengthy period, and the paths 
of all the meteors seen marked upon a chart of 
the stars, it will be seen that they showa certain 
conformation and radiate from certain points 
in the heavens. The paths, if carried back- 
wards in the same directions, will be found 
to intersect and form radiant points, thus : 


as 
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METEOR PatTus sHowixe Two 
Rapiant Points, 
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Just as the spokes of a wheel converge upon 
the axle, so do the meteor flights converge 
upon their radiant points. The chief object of 
the meteor observer is to determine the exact 
positions of these points. At first it would 
be supposed that the meteors shooting from 
these centres are travelling in different direc- 
tions ; but their motions are really parallel, 
the apparent difference being due to per- 
spective. Thus, if two meteors a, A, travelling 
in parallel paths, are seen to the left and 
right of an observer at 3, then they will 
appear projected on the sky-dome 8, 8, 8, at 
a’ a’, and seem to be going in precisely 
opposite directions. 

At certain rare intervals we may observe 
meteors in very great abundance. Perhaps 


©Thix term fs ect as being synonymous with 
“meteors.” 


hundred or more will be seen in a minute of 
time. Such a display constitutes what is 
known as “a great meteoric shower.” The 
last four examples occurred on November 13, 
1866, November 27 in 1872 and 1885, and 
November 23, 1892, but the latter was not 
observed ir England. Probably on about 
November 23, 1898, and November 14, 1899 
and 1900, we shall witness further meteor 
storms which will vie with any of past years 
in the magnificence of their display. The 
phenomena alluded to belong to two different 
systems. The meteors which fall at about 
the middle of November, return at intervals 
averaging 33} years, and belong to a comet 
secn in 1865 and 18¢6. The shower during 
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the last week of November is associated with 
Biela’s comet, and has a period of about 6} 
years. The former are called Leonids, as 
they radiate from the constellation Leo; the 
latter are termed Andromédes, as they are 
directed from the constellation Andromeda. 
The Leonids belong to the swiftest class of 
metcors, while the Andromedes belong to the 
slowest. 

These bodies are usually more numerous 
in the morning hours than in the evening, 
and in summer and autumn we may see 
many more of them than in the winter and 
spring. Many hundreds of meteor showers 
are now known, and amongst the more re- 
markable dates for such apparitions we may 
mention the following « 


January 2 October 18 

April 20 November 14 
July 28 November 23 
August 10 December 10 


The meteor observer will do well to main- 
tain a watch on these dates. The shower in 
August is perhaps the most notable of all, 
for it returns every year and is visible for 
about a month. Meteors generally are very 
plentiful between July 25and August 15, and 
again between October 10 and 25. They are 
usually very rare during the first six months 
of the year. 

The accurate observation of these transient 
objects requires years of practice on the part 
of the observer. In this branch of research 
there are so many complications that the 
utmost care is required. No doubt future 
years will add important materials to those 
already gathered respecting meteors, and 
perfect our knowledge of a most entertaining 
branch of astronomy. 

(tHE END.) 


t would, I think, be a difficult matter to 
find a more beautiful addition to the 
vivarium than the common little English 
lizard, which is so abundant on our heaths 
end moorlands. Its movements are so 
xraceful and rapid that it is a real pleasure 
to lie down in some secluded spot and 
wateh the little creature, as it darts back- 


THE COMMON LIZARD. 
By C. SomERVILLE Watson. 


wards and forwards through the heather in 
pursuit of flies, on which it feeds, or rests 
contentedly on the dry bank basking in the 
full blaze of the noonday sun. 

But although apparently asleep, the lizard 
is on the qui vive the whole time. A 
slight sound—the movement of a twig or 
the waving of the grass—-is quite sufficient to 


startle it, and, in an instant, it disappears. 
But never mind: keep still, and in a few 
minutes it will be back again in the same 
place—delighting to lie on the hottest part 
of the ground, and flicking its tiny notched 
tongue at the flies which love to dance in 
the warm sunshine, as they hover about in 
search of food. 


Let us, for a short time, study the reptile 
in its wild state, and try and learn a little 
about it, as it rests unsuspectingly on the 
bank close by. A good field-glass, or opera- 
glass, is of great assistance in helping us to 
do this, and should always be carried, if 
possible, on field excursions. 

We see that it is a small creature, hardly 
six inches in length, with a long tail, which 
keeps the same thickness for about half its 
length, and then gradually diminishes to a 
point. 

We see further that it has four limbs, with 
a full complement of toes and fingers, and 
that each of these appendages is furnished 
with a strong nail or claw—of great service 
to the animal when ascending and descend- 
ing the steep banks and bushes. 

The body is covered with small scales— 
those of the back being of an_ irregular 
shape, though generally six-sided. 

Underneath, these change into a series of 
plates which coat the belly, in the same 
way as those of the common snake, and 
form a strong and effective suit of mail. 

The prevailing colour is olive or brown, 
with black streaks running all down the 
back, and similar bands with white edges 
which go down the sides. 

Below, the colour changes to a whitish 
hue with black spots - sometimes nearly all 
black, sometimes with a blue or greenish 
tinge. The colour varies considerably in 
different species, from a light ochre to a 
metallic blue. Some people think these 
colours harmonise or blend with the sur- 
rounding objects, thus rendering the reptile 
less conspicuous and giving it a better 
chance of escaping when pursued by its 
enemies. 

Like the other reptiles, the circulation is 
defective—the blood being imperfectly 
oxygenated and, as a natural consequence, 
of a very low temperature, commonly known 
as “cold.” 

The female lizard, which is longer and 
stouter than the male, brings forth her 
young in eggs, which are hatched a few 
moments after they are laid; whereas the 
sand lizard deposits hers in the earth, to be 
hatched, after some time, by the heat of the 
sun. 

The former is, therefore. classed as an 
ovo-viviparous reptile, while the latter be- 
longs to the oviparous order. 

Both the viper and slow-worm belong to 
the first class, while the common snake and 
sand lizard are examples of the second. 

Immediately the egys are laid, the young 
lizards wriggle violently in their little cells, 
and soon rupture the thin integument which 
confines them, and emerge shiny black 
little beings—though in shape and form 
similar to the adult-and almost immedi- 
ately begin to seck for food in a truly 
independent manner, eating so much, and 
therewith growing so fast, that their tender 
skin cannot keep pace with the rapidly 
increasing body, and compels them 
eventually to discard it by series of changes 
commonly known as “ moulting,” which go 
on from time to time until it has finished 
growing, after which they are not so 
frequent. 

The young are generally brought forth in 
the hot summer months, when the female 
lizards may be easily captured, as they are 
unable to travel at a very rapid rate. 

These lizards may be found on most of 
our sandy heaths and wastes, and even in 
Ireland, where reptiles are almost unknown. 


They are, however, extremely local in that . 


country, and sometimes entirely disappear 
from a spot where they were formerly 
abundant. 

The lovely Devonshire banks and hedge- 
rows, and the breezy heather-capped heaths 
of Cheshire, abound with these animals, 
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where you may see them on any dry hot 
day darting about hither and thither os if 
life was nothing more than a time of jollity 
and fun. 

When the cold weather sets in, however, 
they become torpid and, leaving the upper 
earth, seek warm sheltered spots under- 
ground, and in snug crevices, where they 
hibernate during the winter. 

Shoald you attempt to catch one of these 
lizards by a dexterous swoop of the hand, 
as it comes within striking distance, you will 
probably find when you come to examine 
your quarry that, instead of a cold, rough- 
skinned Httle animal, you have only a 
writhing souvenir in the shape of its tail, 
which wriggles and twiste in a curious and 
grotesque manner, as if mocking your feeble 
endeavours to capture the owner of it. 

This peculiar property which the lizard 
possesses of suddenly snapping off its tail 
when attacked is exactly similar to what 
the glow-worm does, under like circumstances ; 
and doubtless this parting of the caudal 
appendage is often the means of saving the 
animal's life, when unexpectedly assailed by 
some latent foe. 

The loss of a tail, though, must be very in- 
convenient, as it serves, amongst other things, 
as a very efficient rudder, but, fortunately for 
the lizard, it ia not an irreparnble loss; and 
no sooner has this ornament been snapped 
off in some fierce encounter, than a new 
one begins to shoot out afresh, to make up 
the deficiency. Of course it takes some 
considerable time to grow to its proper size, 
so that you frequently come acrosr these 
reptiles with their tails in all sorts of 
lengths, from a stump to the fully developed 
organ. 

Before going out on a lizard-hunting ex- 
pedition, some little preparation is necessary 
with regard to the apparatus. 

In the first place, you must have a proper 
box in which to place your captures. An 
ordinary box will be worse than useless, for 
the creatures are so quick in their movements 
that when you raise the lid to put in one, 
half a dozen prisoners will immediately 
attempt to escape, and you will be fortunate 
if you can close the cover without beheading 
or otherwise maiming some of the would-be 
r maways. 

All this inconvenience can be overcome by 
a simple little contrivance, which will take 
no great amount of skill and ingenuity. 
Get an ordinary deal box, similar to what 
grocers keep black lead in. See that the 
cover fits tightly, and that the wire hinges are 
strong, and not likely to snap across ; further, 
that the bottom and sides are nailed closely, 
so that there can be no loophole to escape. 

Cut two holes, one in each side, about two 
inches square, and fix a piece of glass into 
one to admit light, while the other must be 
covered with a bit of fine perforated zinc, to 
allow free ventilation. 

Then cut out a circular hole in the middle 
of the lid, large enough to admit of the hand 
passing through freely; and when this is 
done, get an old stocking, cut off the foot, 
pass the leg through the opening, and 
nail it carefully around the hole on the inside 
of the lid, so that it forms a long tubular en- 
trance to the interior of the box. 

A tough elastic band, passed over the 
stocking leg close to the lid, will keep it 
secure. 

When you have caught a lizard, you 
remove the band, and, holding the animal 
in your hand, push your arm down the 
stocking till you reach the hole in the lid, 
then drop it gently into the box, at the same 
time gathering the leg together with the 
other hand as you slip your arm out, and re- 
place the elastic band. 

By this simple arrangement it is im- 
possible for the creatures to escape, and they 
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can be taken from the box in the same way, 
without raising the lid at all, which other- 
wise you would be obliged to do. 

This case will also be found very service- 
able for grass-snakes, slow-wormis, natter- 
jacks, and frogs. It can easily be carried 
with a strap passing over the shoulders, 
leaving both arms free. 

The next thing to consider is the perma- 
nent home of your pets; and about this there 
is little difficulty, as there are many things 
used for this purpose. Some people use a 
large bell-glass with a zine cover, while 
others prefer to place them in a fern-case 
with the plants, forgetting apparently that 
lizards are found in dry heaths, and sunny 
banks, and not in damp, shady spots, where 
ferns luxuriate. 

On the whole, therefore, I think it is better 
not to trust to these undesirable dwellings, 
but to make one especially for them, and 
adapted to their natural wants and require- 
ments. 

Make a neat box of deal, about two fect 
long by nine inches broad, but opening at 
the back instead of the top. 

Let this back be hung on small brass 
hinges, so that.it can open and shut, and 
fasten it to the opposite side with a stout 
pair of hooks, so that there can be no possi- 
bility of it coming open accidentally. In the 
front of the box put a sheet of glass to give 
light, and cut a small hole in one of the sides 
for ventilation, which must be covered with 
perforated zinc. 

The door at the back is only used when it 
it necessary to clean out the case ; butall the 
lizards are introduced to their new home 
through a hole in the roof, to which a stock- 
ing Jeg has been fastened in the same way as 
the other case, described above. 

When the house is finished, put in some 
dry peat and sand, then stick some sprigs of 
heather and a few rough twigs, together with 
a tuft or two of long grass. 

If the box is sufficiently large, you can 
make a bank at one end of dry sods, in which 
they can burrow if they wish. 

Everything being now ready,choose a warm 
summer day, when the sun is shining brightly, 
and make for the nearest hedgerow, bank, 
or heath, where you have previously seen 
the lizards sporting about; and on arriving 
at your destination select a spot facing the 
sun where it is warm and bright, and keep 
perfectly quiet till you see the lizards darting 
backwards and forwards, and then —— Well, 
the rest is simply sleight-of-hand work, 
literally, when the quickness of the hand 
deceives the lizard. A sudden swoop of the 
hand with the fingers bent, to form a hollow, 
at one of the more venturesome of these rep- 
tiles, as it approaches unsuspectingly the 
spot where you are concealed, will generally 
end in its capture, unless it has been too quick 
for you, and avoided the stroke. 

Great care must be exercised, though, 
lest you cause them to part with their tails, 
and thus render them unsightly and useless 
for the vivarium. When such an accident 
does occur, it is better to set your captive 
free, to develop a new tail at leisure. 

In this way I have caught numbers of 
lizards, and found that by striking a little 
ahead of them I generally managed to secure 
the body of the animal, and thereby saved the 
tail. 

In hunting for lizards, you frequently come 
across slow- worms, toads, etc., and occasion- 
ally a viper sunning himself on the sandy 
bank, so that you are not likely to go home 
empty-handed, although, like fishing, a good 
deal depends on the weather, and should the 
day turn out cloudy and cool you will have 
little or no success. 

We will suppose that you have succeeded 
in capturing a good number of these little 
creatures, and have transferred them safely 
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to their new home. The next question is, 
how are we to feed them ? 

This we shall have little difficulty in 
answering. Flies, insects, smooth cater- 
pillars, plant-lice, are eagerly devoured, and 
even the fat, bloated spider, which makes its 
Jarge web in the gorse, occasionally falls a 
viotim to these predaccous little reptiles. 

A good supply of food should be put in 
daily, and it will soon be apparent which of 
the viands are most appreciated, and which 
are refused. A little tin of water must not 
be omitted, as the lizards are thirsty little 
mortals, and care should be taken to supply 
them with all their wants. 

When they get over their fright, and begin 
to feel at home, they will allow yeu to lift 
them up without attempting to part with their 
tails, and even become tame enough to accept 
@ fly from your hand, and permit you to 
stroke them with the fingers. 

They should always be kept in a window 
facing the south, where they derive the full 
benefit of the sun—which is so essential to 
their existence—but when the cold weather 
sets in they will begin to burrow under the 
peat, and form winter quarters, where they 
can sleep through the cold months of the 
year. 

Although lizards can scarcely be classed 
as pets in the same sense as dogs, rabbits, 
etc, yet they are extremely interesting 
creatures to watch ; and there is yet a great 
deal to learn about the habits and move- 
ments of these lowly reptiles, which can 
only be found out by long and earnest study 
from the living animals themsely So that, 
although you may not succeed in domestic- 
ating them as you might wish, you will, on 
the other hand, discover many little peculi- 
arities concerning their habits and ways of 
living that you would seek for in vain in 
many works on natural history. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 431. 
By W. G. 


White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


GO-BAN. 


This game was fully explained in Vol. VIL, 
pages 6 and 62, and as girls and boys seem 
to appreciate it, they may like to study the 
following games, which have lately been 
played. 

The object is to obtain a “ Go,’ which is 
the Japanese for “ five,” meaning that a win 
is obtained when five men are close together 
in a straight line, either horizontally, verti- 
cally, or diagonally. 
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The first player places a manon any of the 
sixty-four squares, then the second player 
places one on any vacant square; and when 
each player has placed his twelve men, and 
no win is obtained by that time, then the 
moving begins—that is, the first player moves 
any of his men to any of the adjoining un- 
occupied squares, and the second player does 
the same, until five white or black men 
appear ina line. In the next game the first 
player (White) places his first man on the 
square d5, Black begins on e3, White follows 
on e5, Black on e4, White on c5, and as the 
latter has now three men in line 5, Black 
must block him on b5 or f5. White then 
tries to get “five” in the diagonal b8 h2. 
The record is: 


Work, Bhack, Writr, Back. 
1. d5 e3 7. 23 h2 
2. eb e4 8. ch a7 
3. 05 b5 9. c4 e3 
4. d6 eT 10. £3 f2 
5. 4 e6 ll. a3 d4 


6. £5 go 12. 6 e7 
The men are now all placed, and the board 
has the following appearance : 


} 
i 
@aoOC0CoCe ‘| 
: C@e0 ‘| 
@cece : 


White has the advantage of having more 
men in the middle ot the board, and the 
moves are: 


Wuirr, Beack 
13. £6 {7 (a) e6 {6 
14. d6 e6 h2 h3 
15. a3 2 3 b3 
16. g3 hd h3 g3 
17. 3 {6 a7 (b) 
13. e4 £5 
19. 


NorTesy 


(a) Black must now play one of three men 
to £6, and chooses the one at e6 in order to 
get five in the diagonal d8 h4; but White 
now, by his next move, occupies the diagonal 
a2 gh. 

(b) The man at g6 must be prevented from 
moving to g7 and g8, but Black should have 
chosen the man at e7, playing it to 8; for 
White, by e6 f6, obtains “ four’ in the lines 
6 and f, and must win. 

A game of thirty-seven moves, also played 
between H. M. and L. M., will appear in our 
next Chess Column. 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


A FEW WORDS OF ADVICE ON 
PHOTOGRAPHY TO BOYS. 
Ey Dieny A. W. Cores-Pre man, Coll. Camb. 


(Member of the Royal Photozraphic 


N° doubt many readers of the “B.O.P." are now 

thinking ing their cameras from the shelves, 
where they may have lain daring the winter months, 
in order to photograph Nature, svon to be adorned in 


her glorious spring garb. To these I would address a 
few words. Examine carefully your lens and bellows 
I know cases where the bellows have got cracked, and 
the lens rusted, during the winter. If the bellow. 
should be cracked, it is advisnble to get a new one, but 
in the case of the lens, a paste made of putty powder 
and water applied to the stains, and then rubbed 
briskly for a few minutes, generally removes the source 
of mischief. When you focus, altrays use the fall aper- 
ture; then, when you have made the image as sharp a: 
possible, the aperture may be diminished as considered 
necessary, To determine the right exposure only carr-cs 
by practice. Actinometers are very useful, especia!.y 

for interior work. 

Stick to one developer and plate. If you get gon 
results with one brand do not change to another. A 
frequent annoyance to photographers during tir 
summer months is frilling of plates. This can be easily 
avoided by brushing round the edges of the plate (before 
development), about a quarter of an inch deep, a litti+- 
palm oil. When a plate has been developed it should 
be placed in a bath of alum before transferring it to 
the fixing dish, The alum hardens the film and pre 
vents Trilling. which most often occurs in the fixing 
bath. After fixing, a thorough washing of the nega. 
tive is necessary in order to eliminate all traces of 
sodium hyposulphite. Mr. E. J. Wall, in his “ Diction 
ary of Photography,” recommends a very simple and 
easily prepared pinte-washer, “a biscuit tin and 
wire frame made something after the style of a house- 
hold toast-rack, in which the nezatives can rest face 
downwards,” Store your negatives carefully tn tin 
howe: 

Nua we come to printing-paper. For architecture 
and landscape pictures I prefer platinotype, for tice 
reasous: firstly, on account of the simplicity of its 
working ; and secondly, for the beautiful soft effect. 
which can be obtained on it. For groups and snapeho:s 
you cannot, I think, do better than use gelatino-clilo. 
Tide paper. There are many troubles undergone by 
young workers using this paper. Sometimes the toning 
hath is too strong, shown by the slaty blue colour on 
the edge of the prints, while the rest of the print n- 
mains at the original colour. Or, perbaps, the print 
only tones in patches, this being generally due to dirty 
fingers contaminated by hypo. Sometimes the 
require longer and more thorough washing. Bli 
is another great source of worry, but happily thix ev! 
can usually be remedied by adding a little ammonia to 
the fixing bath. After a good washing, dry the print» 
carefully. I shall hope to give, at some future date, 
further hints on this marvellous sclence. Space forbids 
me to speak of such subjects ax “Choice of view.” 
“Group-taking,” “Lantern slides," and many other 
interesting branches of photography. 


Correspondence. 


—o— 


TT. Tysow.—Sce the advertisements in “ Nature.” or 
Dapers of that sort. 

AXDREW.—Wash the gloves with soap and water. tut 
do not rinse them, and then give them a ccat of 
Pickering’s Blanco, the stuff you put on lawn-teonis 
shoes, and which almost every shoemaker sells. 


E.C. Pratt.—The best way is to take a football and 
Tlace it in a tight-fitting wash-leather sleeve. To 
cach end of the eleeve attach a thickish indiarabber 
cord, ead fasten one coni to a bok screwed into a» 
joist in the ceiling and the other to a hook similarly 
screwed into the Hoor. You can buy balls properiy 
made for the purpose at Wisden’s, or Lillywhite’. or 
Pizgott's, or any of the athletic outfitters. 


E. BARRER.—1. Yes. The “B.O.P." can be bonght in 
Tt is published there in a special wrapper. 
. Soak the rabbit-skin in water for twenty-fou 
hours. Then sernpe it clean of fat, and soak it in « 
lot solution of one part salt and two parts alum fur 
another twenty-four hours. The solution shoul! '+ 
just hot enough for the hand to bear, to begin wir’. 
Then nail the skin on a board, hair downwards ani 
well stretched, aud rub into it a paste of one part of 
powdered alum and two parts of chalk. When it 
dry beat off the paste with a stick, and if thereis 
grease left give it another lot of paste. Then rab 
the skin well to make it soft. 


F.E.F.CS.--There is no Government Exploring Depart 
ment, and explorers do not have to pass competitive 
examinations. You must find some capitali<t or 
society who would think it worth while to send yu3 
out. 

T.C. (Leith)—It will cost you about half-s-crown to 
bind the volume. 


Siastt,—Grosvenor's “Model Yachts and 
price 54., published by Gill, 170 Strand. 


D. P. GarningeR.—There are several ways of silver'ne 
looking-glasses. One way {is to use tinfoil an! 
mercury; the tinfoil being smoothened out qu:': 
tat on the silvering stone, the mercury placed en i" 
and the well-cleaned glass placed on the top in +! 
A way as to evenly distribute the lm of mer. 
great weights being placed on the glass to equec:: 
down as close te the tinfoil as possible. Another. 
is to use a solution of nitrate of silver and ammo 
mixed with a svlution of Rochelle salt. 
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{E-HOUSE. 


XV.—IN THE ENG 


CHAPTER 


Nae boys hardly spoke as they made theii 


way towards the engine-house, from whence 


came a loud hissing noise, and on hearing this 


Joe exclaimed excitedly : 
* He's there.” 
For answer Gwyn ran to the door, and 


entered, hardly knowing what he was about to 
do, but with the feeling that this man was a 
natural enemy, whom it was his duty to attack ; 
and, like a true comrade, Joe followed closely 
& at his heels. 


“Want me to blow the place up?” 
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The hissing noise increased as they ap- 
proached the door: and, fully alive as he 
was to the danger of meddling with 
steam, Gwyn’s heart began to beat a 
little faster, for he felt that they were too 
late: that the mischiet had been done, 
the steam was escaping, and that if they 
entered the house, it might be at the ex- 
pense of a terrible scalding. 

All else was silent, and as they reached 
the doorway of the place, the shrill, 
shrieking noise was piercing, and made 
their words difficult to hear. 

“He has broken something, or turned 
on the steam, so that it may escape, Joc,” 
said Gwyn. “Shall we go in and try to 
put it right?” 

“If we must. But where’s the engine- 
driver ?—where’s the stoker ?” 

Gwyn looked round, to see that the 
people were crowding about the shaft 
where the great pump was to be set in 
motion, and where workpeople were busy 
still trying to get it ready. Hammers 
were clinking, spanners and screw 
wrenches rattling on nuts, and the work 
in progress was being patiently watched, 
the engine-house and boilers being for the 
time unnoticed. 

“Perhaps he’s here, after all,” said 
ayya at last, witha gasp. ‘ Shall we go 
in?” 

Joe hesitated while you might have 
counted ten, and he looked despairingly 
round, as if in the hope of seeing some- 
tiing that would check him and render 
tie venture unnecessary; for there was 
tae sound as of a thousand snakes hissing 
wildly, and to one unused to the behaviour 
of engine boilers all this seemed prelimi- 
nary to a terrible explosion, with possible 
death for those who went inside. 

“Yes, we must go in,” said the boy at 
last; and as Gwyn made one effort to 
summon his courage, and dashed through 
the door, he followed. 

The noise was now almost deafening, 
and at a glance they saw that the steam 
was escaping furiously from the two long 
boilers at the end farthest from where 
they stood, but the new bright engine, 
with its cylinders, pistons, rods, cranks, 
driving-wheel, governor, and eccentric, 
seemed to be perfectly safe. 

“ He has been in and driven a pickaxe 
into each of the boilers,” cried Joe. 
“They'll blow up together. Shall we 
run?” 

The boy’s words were almost drowned 
by the fierce hissing, which was now 
mingled with a deep bass formed by a 
loud humming, throbbing sound such as 
might be made by a Brobdingnagian tea- 
kettle, just upon ready for use. Then 
came loud cracking and spitting sounds, 
and the dull roar of big fires. 

But the man of whom they were in 
search was invisible, and, summoning up 
his courage, Gwyn pushed round to the 
other side of the engine and looked down 
that side of the long building. 

Joe followed. 

It was darker here, and the steam 
which filled the open roof, and was 
passing out of a louvre, hung lower, so 
that the far end was seen through a 
mist. 

“Not here,” said Gwyn. “Think we 
could stop the steam escaping ?”’ 

“Don’t know,” shouted back Joe. 
“ Shan't we be scalded to death ?”’ 

* Lot's go and try.” 
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That was enough for Joe, who felt as 
if he would have given anything for the 
power to rush out, but seemed held there 
by his companion’s example. 

“Go on, then," he panted out; and 
Gwyn had taken a couple of steps into 
the hot vapour, his heart throbbing vio- 
lently with tho great dread of ignorance, 
when, beyond the mist which was looking 
light in front of the door at the far end, 
there was a heavy, quick step. ‘hey 
could see a dark, shadowy figure, which 
looked of gigantic proportions through the 
hanging steam, and heard the crackling 
and crushing of coal under its feet, as it 
descended the stone steps into the stoke- 
hole. ‘This was followed by the rattling 
of an iron bar, quickly used, the rattle 
and clang of an iron door being thrown 
open, and a sudden glare of brilliant light 
turned the cloud of steam from grey to 
ruddy gold. 

“Hullo! there,’ shouted a voice, evi- 
dently from the door by which the boys 
had entered; and in an instant there was 
a rush of feet, the crackling of the coal on 
the granite steps, and they saw the dark 
shadow once more, as it darted out 
through the far door. 

At the same instant there were heavy 
steps going along on the other side of the 
boilers to the stoke-hole, a loud exclama- 
tion heard above the hissing and shrieking 
of the steam. Then came the crackling 
of the coal dust, the rattle of an iron 
implement, the furnace was closed with a 
clang, and the steam between the boys 
and the far door changed back to grey 
once more. 

The next instant as they went on, they 
were face to face with the big bluff 
engine-driver, who shouted at them— 

“Oh! it’s you two young gents, is it? 
Well, all I've got to say is that if you’re 
to come here ineddling and playing your 
larks, some one else may tend the bylers, 
for I won't.” 

“We haven’t done anything,” cried 
Gwyn hotly. 

“What!’? roared the man, “when I 
come and ketched you fooling about with 
that furnace door! Do you know that 

ou might have made the fire rage ava; 
if you got stoking hard, and perhaps blow 
up the whole place. There's too much 
pressure on now.” 

“ Will you let me speak!” cried Gwyn 
angrily. ‘“‘We came in because some- 
thing was wrong, and no one was near to 
see to the steam.” 

“Yes, there now; I only just went to 
that clumsy lot at the pump, to see if 
they meant to start it to-day, because, if 
they didn’t soon, I should have to damp 
down. Twelve o'clock, they said, and as 
I told Sam Hardock, there was I ready 
for them, but I s’pose he means twelve 
o'clock to-morrow. And when I comes 
back, I find you young gents playing the 
fool. D’yer want a big burst?” 

“No,” cried Gwyn, who had striven 
twice to stop the indignant flow of words. 
“T tell you we came in because something 
was wrong—to try and stop—” 

“Wrong? Yes, you meddling with 
the furnace.” 

“We did not, I tell you.” 

“What? Well, if you young gente 
can’t tell a good slumper, I’m a Dutch- 
man. Why, I heard you at the furnace 
door, and as soon as I shouted, I hears 
you both roosh up the steps. Then I 


came round, and here you are. Better 
say you didn’t leave the door open.” 

“I do say so,” shouted Gwyn, who 
had hard work to make himself heard 
above the steam. 

“Ob, all right, then. You're the gover- 
nors’ sons. Burst the bylers if you 
like; they aren't mine.” 

“ Will you listen?" cried Gwyn. 

“Why, Iam a-listening, aren't I?” cried 
the man. “All right, it warn’t you, then, 
and it must ha’ been one o’ they big 
Cornish tom-cats.” 

“Don’t talk like a donkey,” cried 
Gwyn, who had lost his temper now. “I 
tell you we came in because something 
was wrong.” 

“ Very,” said the man. 

“The steam was hissing horribly, as 
you hear it now. Aren't you going to try 
and stop it?” 

“Stop it?” said the man. “ What 
for? Want me to blow the place up ?” 

“Of course not; but I want you to stop 
up those holes.” 

“You don't know what you're talking 
about, squire, or else it’s to throw me off 
the scent.” 

“ T know the steam’s escaping horribly.” 

“Yes; all waste, through them not 
finishing that pump.” 

“Then try and stop it.”” 

“Stop it! Don’t 1 tell you there's too 
much pressure on as it is.’” 

“It’s the safety-valyes open, Ydoll,” 
said Joe, with his lips to his companion’s 
ear. 

“Oh!” ejaculated Gwyn, as he grasped 
the truth. “I thought something was 
wrong.” 

“I know something was wrong, and 
without thinking. young squire,"’ said the 
man. “But you take my advice, and 
don’t you meddle with anything here 
again.” 

“TI have told you we did not touch 
anything; but I suppose it’s no use to 
talk to you,” said Gwyn warmly. 

“No, sir, not a bit,” replied the man 
gruftly; “and I shall speak to the governors 
about you two coming meddling.” 

“And I shall speak to my father about 
your not being here taking care of the . 
engines,” said Gwyn, as a parting shot. 
“If you had been at your duty, no one 
would have had a chance to meddle. So we 
will see what he says.” 


CHAPTER XVI.—AN ATTACK OF HEROES. 


“Tat was a topper for him, Ydoll.” 
said Joe, as they stood outside. “Phew! 
what a hot, stuffy place it is!” 

“We were the first there, Joe,” said 
Gwyn, who had not heard his companion’s 
words. “ But what was he going to do?” 

“ Who going to do—that chap?” 

“Yes. I’m sure he meant mischief 
of some kind. I'll speak to father. He 
won't interfere with the people coming 
to-day, because it’s like a sight, this 
beginning; but afterwards he'll have 
to give orders for no one but the work- 
people to be about.” 

“Hullo, what's this? ” cried Joe. 

For a shout arose, and a man stood 
forward from the crowd, making signals. 

“T know: they want the steam turned 
on.” 

Gwyn stepped back to the mouth of the 
temporary engine-house, told the driver, 
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and he connected a band with the shaft ; 
this started another long band, and the 
power was communicated to the pump, 
with the result that a huge wheel began 
to turn, & massive rod was set in motion, 
anda burst of cheers arose: for, with a 
steady, heavy, clanking sound, the first gal- 
lons of water were raised, to fall gushing 
into the cistern-like box, and then began 
to flow steadily along the adit; the boys, 
after a glance or two down the deep 
shaft, now one intricacy of upright ladder 
and platform, hurrying off to where a 
series of ladders had been affixed to the 
face of the cliff, and down which they 
went, to reach a strongly built platform 
at the mouth of the adit. 

It was rather different from the spot on 
which Gwyn had knelt a few months 
before, waiting for help to come and 
rescue him from his perilous position, 
and he thought of it, as he descended the 
carefully secured ladders, connected with 
the rock face by means of strong iron 
stanchions. 

“Tsay, Joe,” he cried, as they descended, 
“better than hanging at the end of a 
rope. Why, it’s safe as safe.” 

“So long as you don't let go,” was the 
reply from above him. 

“Well, don’t you let go, or you'll be 
knocking mo off. I say, 1 wonder what 
the birds think of it all.” 

“Don't seem to mind it much,” replied 
Joe. “But I suppose we shan't leave 
these ladders here when the mine shaft is 
all right.” 

“No, because we shall go along the 
adit, that way. Father says Sam Har- 
dock wants the gallery widened a little, 
so that a tramway can be laid down, and 
then he'll run trucks along it, and tilt 
all the rubbish into the sea.” 

“Yes, voung gentlemen, that’s the 
way,” said a voice below them. “So 
you're coming down to have a look?” 

“TI say, Sam, you startled me,” cried 


Gwyn. “Well, how does tho pump 
work?” 
“Splendidly, sir; here's a regular 


stream of water coming along, and running 
into the sea like a cashcade, as they call it. 
Only ten more steps, sir, That's it! 
Mind how you come there. None too 
much room. We must have a strong 
rail all round here, or there'll be some 
accident. Two more steps, Mr. Joe. 
That's the way! Now then, sir, don't 
this look business-like ? 

The boys were standing now on the plat- 
form, whose struts were sloping to the rock 
below, and through an opening between 
them and the mouth of the adit the water 
came running out, bright and clear, to 
plunge down the face of the cliff in a 
volume, which promised well for drain- 
ing the mine. 

“Why, it won't take long to empty the 
place at this rate,” cried Joe, as he knelt 
upon the platform and gazed down at the 
falling water, which dropped sheer for 
about twenty feet, then struck the rock, 
glanced off, and fell the rest of the way 
in a broken sheet of foam, which rapidly 
changed into a heavy rain. 

“No, sir, it won't take very long,” said 
Hardock. “A few weeks, I suppose; 
because, as it lowers, we shall have to put 
down fresh machinery to reach it, and so 
on, right to the sumph at the bottom.” 

“Oh, not a few weeks,” said Gwyn, 
in a tone of doubt. 


“ Well, say months, then, sir. Nobody 
can tell. If you gave me a plan of the 
mine on paper, with the number and size 
of the galleries, I could tell you pretty ex- 
actly; but, of course, wedon’tknow. There 
may be miles of workings at different 
levels ; and, on the other hand, there may 
be not—only the shaft, and that we can 
soon master.”’ 

“But suppose that there's a hole into 
it from the sea,” said Joe, looking up 
from where he knelt, with a droll look of 
inquiry in his eyes. 

“Why, then we shall want more 
pumps, and a fresh place to put the water 
in," cried Gwyn, laughing. “ Rather too 
big a job for you, that, Sam Hardock.” 

“Oh, I don't know, sir. We might 
p’r'aps find out where the gashly hole 
was, and put a big cork in it. But let’s 
try first and see. What do you say to 
coming through tothe shaft, and having a 
look whether the water's beginning to 
lower."” 

“ But we shall get our feet so wet.” 

“Bah! what's a drop o’ water, my lad, 
when there's a big bit o’ business on? 
Have off your shoes and stockings, then. 
I've got a light.” 

“ Will you come, Joe ?” 

“Of course, if you're going,” said the 
boy sturdily, as if it were a matter beyond 
question. “But you haven’t told Sam 
about the engine-house.” 

“What about it?” said the man 
anxiously.— What!" he continued, on 
hearing what they had noticed. “That's 
bad, my lads, that's bad, and they mean mis- 
chief. But I don’t see what harm he 
could have done to the fire, only burnt 
himself —und sarve him right. Wanted to 
see, perhaps, how our bylers was set. I 
know that chap, though—met him more 
than once, when I've been here and there 
in different towns, talking to folk of a 
night over a pipe—when I was looking 
for work, you know. One of those chaps, 
he seemed to be, as is always hanging 
about with both ears wide open to see 
what they can ketch. I fancy he had 
something to do with those two gents as 
came over to buy the mine. TI aren't sure, 
but I think that’s it.” 

“T feel quite sure,” said Gwyn em- 
phatically. 

“ Ve-ry well, then, sir; what we've got 
to do is to keep him off our premises. so 
that he don’t get picking up our notions 
of working the old mine. He's after 
something, or he wouldn't be here to-day. 
Regular old mining hand, he is; and I 
daresay he was squinting over our 
machinery, and he wants to see the 
pumping come to naught. Just please 
him. But look at this ; isn’t it fine?” 

He pointed to the steady stream of 
clear water rushing toward them, and 
falling downward, glittering in the sun- 
shine. ‘ Ready to go in with me?” 

For answer the two boys took off their 
boots and socks, and stood them in a niche 
in the rock, while Hardock passed in 
through the mouth of the adit; and directly 
after he had disappeared in the darkness, 
he re-appeared in the midst of a glow of 
light produced by a lanthorn he had 
placed behind a piece of rock. 

“Come on, my lads,” he cried, and the 
two boys stepped in, with the cold water 
gurgling about their feet, and stooping to 
avoid striking their heads against the roof 
of the low gallery. 
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“One o’ the first things I mean to have 
done is to set the men to cut a gully 
along here for the water to run in, for I 
daresay we shall always have to keep the 
pip going. Then the water can keep 
to itself, and we shall have a dry place 
tor the trucks to run along.” 

“But this place won't be used much,” 
said Gwyn, as he followed the man, and 
kept on thinking about his strange feel- 
ings, as he crept along there in the dark- 
ness toward the light, aftzr his terrible 
fall. 

“TI don’t know so much about that, my 
lad. Don’t you see, it will be splendid for 
getting rid of our rubbish? The trucks 
can be tilted, and away it will go; but 
what's to prevent us from loading ships 
with ore out below there in fine weather ? 
But we shall see.” 

It was a strange experience to pass out 
of the brilliant sunshine into the black, 
cold tunnel through the rock, with the 
water bubbling about their feet, and a 
creepy, gurgling, whispering sound coming 
toward them in company with a heavy 
dull clanking, as the huge pump worked 
steadily on. Try how they would to be firm, 
and forcing themselves to fall back upon 
the knowledge of what was taking place, 
there was still the feeling that this little 
stream of water was only the advance 
guard of a deluge, and that at any moment 
it might increase to a rushing flood, 
which would sweep them away, dashing 
them out headlong from the mouth of the 
gallery to fall into the sea. 

But there in front was the black outline 
of Hardock’s stooping figure, with the 
lanthorn held before him, and making the 
water flash and sparkle, while from time to 
tiine the man held up the lanthorn, and 
pointed to a glittering appearance in the 
roof, or on the walls. 

“Ore,” he said, with a chuckle. “I 
didn’t come to your father, Master Gwyn, 
with empty hands, did 1? Well, I’m glad 
he woke up to what it’s all worth. Here 
we are.” 

He stopped short, for they had come to 
the shaft, and his light showed up the 
strong beams and wet iron ties which 
held the machinery in place. There were 
a couple of men here, too, with lanthorns 
hanging from what scemed to be a cross- 
beam. On their right was a wet-looking 
ladder, whose rounds glistened, and this 
ran up into darkness, where a great 
beam had been fixed, with a square hole 
where the top of the ladder rested, the 
light from above being almost entirely 
cut off. 

The men said something to Hardock, 
but their words were almost inaudible in 
the rattle and clank of the great pump, 
and the wash and rush of the water as it 
was drawn into a huge trough, and rushed 
from it into the adit. 

Hardock gave them a nod in reply, and 
then signed to the boys as he swung his 
lanthorn. 

“Come and look here,” he shouted ; 
and, with their bare feet slipping on the 
wet planks that were just loosely laid 
across the beams fitted into the old holes, 
cut no one knew when, in the sides of the 
shaft, they went down to where Hardock 
dropped on his knees and held the 
lanthorn through an opening, so that 
the light was reflected from the water, 
whose level was about a foot below where 
they now stood. 
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“See that ?”’ he shouted, so as tomake 
his voice heard. 

“What, the water?” cried Gwyn. 
“Yes.” 

“No, no: my mark that I made in the 
wall with a pick?” 

“Oh, yes; the granite looks quite 
white,” said Gwyn, as he looked at the 
roughly cut notch some six inches long. 

“How far is the water below it?” 
eried Hardock. 

“ About seven inches, eh, Joe?” 

“ Nearly eight.” 

“Then you may go up and tell your 
father the good news. He’ll like to hear 
it from you. Tell him that we've 
lowered the water seven inches since the 
pump started, and if nothing goes wrong, 
we shall soon be making a stage lower 
down.” 

“ But what should go wrong?’’ cried 
Joe, who looked full of excitement. 

“A hundred things, my lad. Machi- 
nery’s a ticklish thing; and as for a mine, 
you never know what's going to happen 
from one hour to another. Go on, up 
with you both, my lads; it’s news they'll 
be glad to hear, and you ought to be 
proud to take it.” 

“We are,” cried Gwyn heartily. 
“It's splendid, Sam.—You have done 
well.” 

“Tidy, my lad, tidy. 
the ladder here ?” 

“No,” said Gwyn, “we've left our 
shoes and stockings outside.” 

“Very well; go that way, then.” 


Will you go up 
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“Yes,” said Joe, “it's better than 
going up the shaft; the ladders look so 
wet, and the water drops upon you. I 
saw it dripping yesterday. Come on.” 

He stepped into the adit, and Gwyn 
followed. 

“Don't want a light, I s’pose?’” said 
Hardock. 

“Oh, no; we shall see the sunshine 
directly,"’ said Gwyn; and the two boys 
retraced their wet steps, soon caught sight 
of the light shining in, and made their 
way out to the platform, where they sat 
down in the sunshine to wipe their feet 
with their handkerchiefs, and then put on 
socks and boots, each giving his feet a 
stamp as he rose erect. 

“Isn’t the water cold! 
like ice,’’ said Joe. 

“They'll soon get warm climbing up 
these ladders,” said Gwyn. “ But steady ! 
Don’t jump about; this platform doesn’t 
seem any too safe. I'll ask father to 
have the stout rail put round. Shall I go 
first?” 

“No; you came down first,” said Joe. 
“My turn now. But I say, I'd a deal 
rather go up and down in a_ bucket. 
What a height it seems.” 

“Well, make it less,” said Gwyn. 
“Up with you! don't stand looking at it. 
I want to be at the top.” 

“So do I,”’ said Joe, as he stood hold- 
ing on by one of the rounds of the ladder, 
they two and the platform looking 
wonderfully small on the face of that 
immense cliff; the platform bearing a 


My feet are 


striking resemblance to some little 
bracket nailed against a wall, and oceupied 
by ae sparrows. 

en, uttering a low sigh, Joe began to 
mount steadily, and as Riv as he was a 
dozen feet up, Gwyn followed him. 

“It doesn’t do to look upwards, does 
it?” said Joe suddenly, when they had 
been climbing for about half a minute. 

“ Well, don't think about it, then. And 
don’t talk. You want all your breath for 
a job like this.” 

Joe was silent, and the only sounds 
heard were the scraping of their boots on 
the wooden spells, and the crying of the 
gulls squabbling over some wave-tossed 
weed far below. 

Then, all at once, when he was about 
half-way up, Joe suddenly stopped short, 
but Gwyn did not notice it till his cap waa 
within a few inches of the other’s boots. 

“Well, go on,” he cried cheerily. 
ks Nhat the matter ?—out of breath ?"* 

“No.” 

“Eh? What is it ?—what’s the mat- 
ter?”’ said Gwyn, for he was startled by 
the tone in which the word was uttered. 

“I—I don’t know,” came back in a 
hoarse whisper, which sent a shudder 
through Gwyn, as he involuntarily glanced 
down at the awful depth beneath him. 
“It’s the cold water, I think. One of my 
feet has gone dead, and the other’s getting 
numb. Gwyn—Gwyn! Here, quick! 
I don’t know what I’m——Quick !—help! 
I'm going to fall.” 

(To be continued.) 


THE DRERE OF LONEMOATH GRANGE. 


t is high time to introduce the reader 
to the title of this story. The country 
round Titheringham possesses consider- 
able attraction both for the antiquary 
and the lover of the picturesque. Chalk 
uplands roll away in billows of living 
green from the valley of the Lourne 
eastwards to Dursbury. The country is 
intersected by trackways leading through 
deep wooded combs and over cressy rills 
up to the downs in many directions. 

One of the principal of these track- 
ways, called Grime Ditch, crosses the 
famous Roman road and pushes its way 
up and over the bleak sweep of Wind- 
whistle Moor. A great number of bar- 
rows rise lik» warts against the skyline 
of the moor. ‘The locality may have been 
the scene of some battle in the dim 
historic past. Possibly Boadicea took 
vengeance on the Romans there. 

A wayfarer pursuing his journey along 
Grime Ditch comes, after many windings 
among wooded hillocks and hollows, to a 
remote spot, where the spirit of solitude 
breathes with a sense of almost oppressive 
seclusion. The hills rise on all sides, 
shaded with dark coppices of oak and 
hazel; and among the trees once rose 
the chimneys and gables of an ancient. 
manor-house, ivy-clad and partly ruined, 
surrounded with a wall moss-grown, and 
encrusted with the rust of centuries. The 
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CHAPTER X.—LONEMOATH GRANGE. 


remains of a moat, partly filled with a 
profusion of rank weeds, and partly 
levelled by the corrosion of time, are dis- 
tinctly traceable. Beyond it are the sites 
of several fishponds, now choked with 
reeds and rushes. 

This ancient manor-house was known 
as Lonemoath Grange. Strange legends 
were attached to this grim relic of the 
historic past. The basement was said to 
contain vaults, the entrance to which had 
not been opened within the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant, owing to the foul 
air which issued from them and always 
extinguished a light let down into the 
dark depths. A tradition prevailed that 
no one had ever returned alive who 
ventured to explore those vaults. 

In the long summer evenings, when 
the labours of the day were done, Cornish 
Helstone enjoyed nothing better than a 
stroll through this strange and suggestive 
old-world locality. Grime Ditch, with 
Lonemoath Grange at the end of his 
peregrinations, was a favourite walk. 
One June evening he had sauntered out 
there ir: meditative mood, and had passed 
from the shadowed lane through a gate 
into a field. He mounted a steep bank 
overhanging the lane, to reach a point 
which commanded a good view of the 
Grange. 

Screened from observation by an oak. 


he stood gazing at the mysterious habita- 
tion; and as he gazed he heard hurried 
footsteps coming up the lane, and then 
other footsteps coming down. Peering 
forth, he saw a couple of stout rustic lads, 
with heavy trailing gait, approaching each 
other. They met just beneath, out of 
sight, but he overheard the following 
conversation : 

“Darkish evenin', Sammy; be ye 
afeared o' sights? ‘This lane’s haunted, 
so volks say.” 

“Noa, Dan, I bain’t much afeared. If 
volks don’t hurt me while they’re alive, I 
don’t see why their ghoses should. Ever 
seed any sights, Dan?” 

“Noa, can’t say as I’ve seed much; 
but there, we do have turble jobs a-goin’ 
on down to home; such scuftlin’s, and 
jumpin’s, and gurt noises, and the doors 
do slammy—you never! It do make I 
shake wi’ fright at times! Volks do say 
as it’s the Gapperginnies.”” 

“ Ay, I've heard tell o' they.” 

_“ Sure enough, Sammy. And summat's 
been seen down this ’ere lane afore now, 
so volks say; summat a creepin’ like a 
slinkin’ hound, a rollin’ al like 8 
fleece; and sometimes there's dozens of 
’em, howlin’ and scretchin’ awful! And 
granfer once a-comin’ down the lane 
seed a gurt black dog in this ‘ere ‘ollow; 
and he went for to gi'e un a lick with his 

[stick. 
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stick, when his stick just shivered into 
splinters afore he could hit un. What 
d’you think o’ that, Sammy ?” 

“Tis awful, Dan! You gi’o J the 
creeps, sure enough. I'll just go down 
along with you for sake of company, and 
go home by the high road, though it’s 
near a mile farther.” 

The two yokels went tramping down 
the lane together, and when their foot- 
steps had died away Cornish Helstone 
left his post of observation and turned his 
steps homewards, musing upon the quaint 
superstitions that evidently haunted the 
rustic mind in the neighbourhood. 

A few days afterwards a new boy 
appeared on the scene, the son of a retired 
army captain who lived ina house beyond 
Lonemoath Grange, farther along Grime 
Ditch, where it begins to climb its steep 
course over the downs. The house went 
by the curious name of “Sudden.” The 
boy’s name was Richard Taswell. He 
was a rugged untrained lad of thirteen, 
who had been reared in his native comb, 
and had formed his ideas of men and 


manners from the rustic associations of + 


the neighbourhood. 

His speech savoured of the loamy 
drawl peculiar to the Western dialect, and 
his eccentricities were such as to cause 
no little amusement and provoke derision 
among the boys of Rosslyn House. 

Cornish Helstone had once or twice 
met this boy in the course of his evening 
prowls, and had talked to him casually, 
so that they were not absolute strangers. 
Taswell sought Mr. Helstone’s patronage 
and protection during the first week at 
school, until he got over his shyness, and 
so a sort of friendship grew up between 
the master and pupil. ; 

Taswell required breaking-in to school 
discipline, being at first as wild as an 
unbroken colt. He did not take to the 
Latin grammar with any relish, and it 
needed a deal of pushing to get him 
through the nouns. More than one brush 
did Cornish Helstone have with him over 
lessons, for the boy aggravated his dulness 
by boorish impertinence. The only subject 
in which he was proficient was French. 
Ho had had a French nurse, and could 
talk and understand the language well. 

‘Taswell was allowed to go home to 
dinver at first, by way of breaking him 
in gradually to the ways of school. One 
afternoon before lessons Mr. Helstone 
overheard him tell some boys that he had 
eaten ten buns since dinner. The result 
Was apparent in an excess of torpid 
stupidity during school. Mr. Helstone 
accordingly kept him in afterwards, and 
compelled him to learn and say six tenses 
of a Latin verb before he went. He had 
hammered through four of the tenses 
when the school-bell rang for tea. The 
sound whetted the appetite of the sluggish 
pupil, who said in a sulky voice : 

“ Mayn’t I go home to tea, sir?" 

“TI think, Taswell, you'd be as well 
without your tea,” said Mr. Helstone; 
and, when the boy sulked on without any 
orors to learn the other tenses, the master 
said: 

“Tt wasn't a bad one. I would have 
let_you off if you had laughed.” 

But the boy was impervious to a joke in 
his present humour, and another quarter- 
hour passed before he finally succeeded 
in mastering the two tenses. 

As weeks went on, however, Mr. Hel- 

tone got to like this rugged specimen, 
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He studied his character, and fancied he 
discovered a vein of sterling metal con- 
cealed in the rough ore. He found that 
the boy, like himself, took interest in the 
antiquarian associations of the neighbour- 
hood. Taswell was fond of poking about 
in old quarries and chalkpits, and had 
found some flint arrowheads and a coin 
or two, to say nothing of fossil shells and 
sharks’ teeth. 

They had some interesting walks to- 
gether in the evenings. They climbed to 
the top of Windwhistle Moor, for example, 
and inspected a barrow that had been 
opened some years before. ‘T'aswell knew 
all about it, and told the master how they 
discovered the skeleton of a powerfully 
built man, not laid out at full length, but 
so deposited that the spine was curved, 
two of the vertebr being displaced, the 
knees being gathered up, and head bent 
forward. Little doubt was expressed that 
the man had met with a violent death of 
some sort. The bones had been left as 
they lay, and the barrow closed up again. 

“TI should like to have a dig at some of 
these others, sir,’ said Taswell; ‘“ there's 
something flavoury about them.” 

“We both have a hankering after old 
bones and simiiar relies of antiquity,” said 
the master. ‘ I should like to have a look 
over the Grange, shouldn’t you?” 

Taswell laughed low. “I go in there 
at least twice a week, as a rule, sir.”’ 

“Youdo? How supremely interesting! 
I wonder I n>ver asked jou about it 
before; do tell me what you know. I 
think I heard that a Mr. Dackla n lives 
there.” 

“Datcham, sir. I believe I am th> 
only person who ever does go in there, 
but there’s no harm in my telling you 
about it. He’s a curious old chap, and 
likes to be alone. I don't believe he ever 
goes outside the garden, and only prowls 
about at night, when he cuts his cabbages 
or grubs up his potatoes.” 

“What is he like to look at?" 

“ He's the oddest-looking man you ever 
saw. He sits in his kitchen all day, wear- 
ing an old black hat. Hehas a canary in 
a cage, and has twelve clocks all: going, 
and fifteen lamps, which he lights when 
it gets dark, three vegetable-marrows, a 
badger-tongs, and a» pistol. That's the 
furniture of the kitchen, besides a few 
plates and cups. and knives and forks. 
I've never been in any other room.” 

“Tell me more, Taswell. What does 
he eat?" 

“T can tell you that: he lives mostly 
on ducks’ eggs. Father lets me keep a 
lot of ducks, and I sell him the eggs. 
He's got a lot of books, and reads them, 
and he writes a lot of letters, and I take 
them to the post twice a week. That's 
what I know about him.” 

“ Tt is extremely interesting,” said Mr. 
Helstone. “I should like to call upon 
him, and get him to show me over the 
Grange. Do you think he would?” 

“No, sir, I'm sure he wouldn’t. Father 
wanted to; and I asked him, and he got 
into a towering rage. He stamped and 
fumed about the kitchen, and I thought 
he was going to break my head with the 
badger-tongs. But he soon quieted down 
again, and said he couldn't see anyone. It 
was so long since he had seen a man that 
he never wished to see another.” 

“Doesn't he ever go out?” 

“Never, except in the garden.” 

« How long has he lived there?” 


“Tie came about four years ago. The 
houso had been shut up for years, and was 
for sale, and one day father saw the notice- 
board taken down, and heard that the 
pisee had been bought. No one seems to 

now anything about old Datcham. The 
man who lived there before went mad, 
and shot himself; and I shouldn’t won- 
der if this chap does the same. I should 
say he was half-mad already.” 

“Do you mean to say he never sees 
anyone except you ?"" 

“Never, I don't believe. The baker 
brings him a loaf every day, which he 
Icaves in a basket hung on a hook outside 
the gates. They're always locked, and the 
bell-wire has been broken, so no one can 
rouse the old chap.” 

“ How do you get in?” 

“ Oh, he knows the time I always come, 
and I give a shrill whistle with my 
fingers, and then he comes and peeps 
through a small hole in the gates—they’re 
iron, and all boarded up on the inside. 
‘Then he lets me in and locks them after- 
wards.” : 

“What a splendid mystery! Tell me 
lots more, ‘Taswell. You say you post 
letters for him: do you ever look at the 
addresses ?”’ 

“Oh, Ihave, before now. They're rum, 
like him; sometimes only letters, like 
X.Y. Z., General Post-Office, London. 1 
remember one was, Pilot, Post-Office. 
Dover ; and another—oh. I don’t know, I 
can’t remember any others.”’ 

“And you say he gets letters ? ” 

“I suppose so—there'’s a slit in the 
gates for letters, and I fancy the postman 
drops some in occas‘o.ally.”” 

“ What's the house like inside? Have 
you ever explored the ruins? Did you 
ever ask him about the vaults ?"” 

“Oh yes; he says they're all humbug, 
and there are a lot of adders among the 
ruins, 80 I must not go there; and I've 
only been in the kitchen. It's a low dark 
room with a big fireplace and black beams 
across the ceiling. The walls are awfully 
thick. It’s a regular ghostly place, and I 
wouldn't sleep in it for anything.” 

“Surely you're not afraid of ghosts, 
Taswell?”’ 

“Well, I don’t suppose I am, really ; 
but still I should not care to be shut up 
in the Grange all night.” 

“You seem to be a superstitious race 
in these parts, I heard two rustics the 
other evening telling gruesome things 
about the Gapperginnies. Do you know 
anything about them?” 

“Ob, I suppose they're all bosh. 
There’s a legend about some old feudal 
baron who used to hunt about here—a 
cruel old scoundrel who kept a lot of wolf- 
hounds; and one day they all set upon 
him and tore him to pieces. That’s what 
they say; and the Gapperginnies are 
supposed to be spectral wolf-hounds— 
creepy beasts—that go prowling over the 
downs. ‘The rustics all believe in them, 
anyhow.” 

“Well, it’s getting late,’ said Mr. 
Helstone, consulting his watch, “ and yon 
must be getting home, and so must I. 
We have had a jolly talk, Taswell ; shall 
I see you safely back ?”” 

“Oh, I’m all right, sir ; good-night. If 
I don’t know auditor to-morrow it will be 
your fault for keeping me out s0 long.” 

“All right, I'll remember. Good- 
night.” 

(Tobe continued.) 


THE FINDER OF 


BOY 


ioucH Chao Phya Borommaha had 
started southward from his place of 
exile the moment he received the King's 
warrant of pardon and reinstatement, and 
though (as will be remembered) a swift 
eteam-lounch and various other conveni- 
ences had been left by the royal order to 
facilitate his journey, so great were the 
distances to be traversed, and so many the 
obstacles, that— in spite of their travelling 
day and night—the dawn of the second 
morning after the great riot at Bankok 
found him and his son only just leaving 
Ayuthia, 

“Only seventy miles more,” said Krom 
Moon to his father, “ and, going with the 
stream, we ouglit to be at Bankok by 
midday; and there, no doubt, we shall 
find all our friends expecting us.” 

And then, turning to the 
engineers, he called out sharply — 

“ Put on all the steam you can!” 

The men—who, like all Asiatics, were 
eager to serve anyone who might be in 
favour with the Court for the time being 
—obeved with a will; and the light vessel 
flew along at a speed which, crowded as 
the river now was with small craft of every 
kind, at length began to seem perilous 
even to the impatience of Chao Phya him- 
self, who was just about to give orders for 
the slackening of this dangcrous swiftness 
when his launch, sweeping round a sharp 
bend of the stream, came like a battering- 
ram full upon a small tishinz-boat with two 
men in her, splitting the frail bark like a 
ripe apple, and sending both its occupants 
to the bottom of the river! 

One of the two, however, rose to the 
surface again like a cork, some way farther 
down the stream; and, being evidently x 

ractised swimmer, at length succeeded 
in fighting his way ashore. But the 
other, apparently stunned by the shock, 
sank like a stone. 

“Save him!" shouted Chao Phya to 
the crew of his launch, which had 
“backed” atonce; “he has not had time 
to drown yet. Five silver tikals [about 
ten shillings] to the nan that brings him 
out!"* 

Half the sum named would have suf- 
ficed to make any man on board jump 
into a whirlpool; and scarcely had the 
ex-Minister spoken, when four of his crew 
splashed into the water, in quest of the 
missing inan. 

To find him was an easy matter, the 
stream being shallowed by a sand-bank 
just at that point; and the nimble Siam- 
ese quickly dragged up and lifted into 
their boat the prize which they were seek- 
ing. But their aid, prompt as it was, had 
come too late. The victim had been held 
down by the weight of a heavy bag 
attached to his girdle; and ere the divers 
eculd reach him, life was extinct. 

As the light of the vessel's lamps fell 
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THE WHITE ELEPHANT; CR, AN 
AT THE COURT OF SIAM. 


By Davip Ker, 


Author of * In Siberian Fore;ts,” * Afloat in a Volcano,” ete. 


CHAPTER THE LAST.—THE GAME PLAYED OUT. 


full upon the dead face, Chao Phya started, 
and his own countenance underwent such 
a sudden and startling change that his 
son, surprised at this unaccountable agita- 
tion, was just about to inquire its cause, 
when a glance at the deod man’s features 
answered the question ere it could be 
asked, for they were the features of Phra 
Seo Prisadang ! 

There he lay, the haughty noble, the 
powerful statesinan, the ambitious plotter, 
the cruel and remorseless enemy. To 
this end all his power, and wealth, and 
craft, and daring, had brought him at 
last; and by a strange and terrible retri- 
bution, he had been cut off, just as his 
escape appeared certain, by an unlooked- 
for and wholly accidental encounter with 
the man whom he had wronged. 

“Wrap up the body, and lay it in the 
stern of the lannch—we will carry it along 
with us,” said Chao Phya to his men, 
after looking down in silence for some 
moments upon the set, still face of his 
worst enemy. “Death pays all debts, 
and he shall have such a funeral as betits 
a@ man.” 

Several weeks had pnssed since this 
catastrophe, and all was quiet again in 
Bankok, when, early on a_ fine, clear 
morning at the end of January, a light 
barge ran alongside the landing-placo of 
the American Consulate, and out of it 
stepped a tall man in European dress, fol- 
lowed by a strapping English lad of fitteen. 

“Well, Jack,” said the former, with a 
smile, * you have always bcel wanting to 
meet with some sturtling adventures, and 
now, I should think, you have had enough 
of them to satisfy you for some time to 
come. It's not much more than six 
months since you set foot in this country 
for the first time, and already you've got 
the entry of the Court circle, talked 
familiarly with the King, escaped being 
killed half a dozen times over, taken part 
in a national revolution, stood a siege, 
and received a bullct-wound in action; 
and now, asif all that were not enough, 
you are going back to England as the 
travelling-companion of areal live Eastern 
Prince, and in his own private yacht, 
too!" 

“Yes, isn’t it stunning?" cried Jack 
Postlethwaite, with aradiant face. “ It'll 
be ever so much jollier than going home 
in one of these crowded steamers; and 
Suriwongse will be tip-top company on the 
voyage, too—he's got to talk English quite 
well now, you know, and he's Al at every 
game you can think of. I say, won't 
the folks in England be astonich2d when 
they find that he can play cricket and 
croquet, and all that, every bit as well as 
they can themselves!" 

“And you, as his teacher,” said Mr. 
Postlethwaite, laughing, “will be a still 
greater hero in their eyes than himself!" 
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“Well, if you talk of heroes, daddy,” 
cried the boy eagerly, “it strikes me that 
you will be out-and-out the biggest swell 
of the three, and it’s rather we who ought 
to be glad to go home with you. Why, 
when we get there, I’ll be bound you'll 
have all London turning out to siare at 
the man who saved the King of Siam’s 
life, and settled the French boundary 
dispute. Your name’s in every news- 
paper in England, you know; and then 
you're going to be knighted by the Queen 
herself, aren't you?” 

“So it seems,” replied his father com- 
posedly ; “thongh whether I shall sleep 
any the sounder, or eat my dinner with a 
better appetite, for being ‘ Sir’ instead of 
pas ‘Mr.,’ remains to be seen. But 

ere’s Mrs. General coming to meet us.— 
Good morning, Mrs. Van Cruller; how is 
our friend Miss Wrightwell getting on 
now?” 

“ Well, I think she’s pretty nigh through 
with it at last,’ said the Genera!'’s wife 
cheerily. ‘She looks quite smart now, 
compared with what she did a week ago; 
but she won’t do any more work here, I 
guess. That fizht was too much for her 
altogether —she ain't ns well used to 
seeing folks killed as J am, you know; 
and the best thing to be done now is just 
what she’s going to do—to come right 
away home with me and Jake, and lay 
over for a spell, till she gets fixed up 
again. I only wish Bradstreet could go 
back with us too; but the King won't 
part with him. I reckon he's given him 
the Order of the White Elephant and all 
sorts of grand things besides ; and they say 
our Government's going to make him a 
reg’lar resident Minister, instead of only 
a Consul; and I'm sure he deserves it, 
too.” 

“That he certainly docs, most fully!” 
said the English Consul heartily. 

“ And when your book on Siam comes 
out, Mr. Postlethwaite, with that French 
Colonel's illustrations,” pursued the old 
lady, “ you must be sure and send us a 
copy ; I guess it ought to be worth read- 
ing. And look here, Jack—it ain’t such 
a great way from England to America 
nowadays; and if you and Suriwongse can 
go just where you l'ke, you might just as 
well run over to the States, both of you, 
and take a look at us. I'm sure Jake and 
me will be glad to have you as Jong as you 
care to stay; and it really wouldn't be 
right for an Eastern Prince to go home 
from his travels without having ever seen 
the U-nited States of Americal Come, 
you'll promise me that, won’t you?” 

Our hero did so, and kept his word; but 
how that pledge was redeemed, and what 
adventures he and his royal pupil met 
with in the Far West, would make far too 
long a story to be told here. 

[THE END.] 
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Some Heroic Deeds. 
(Dranen for the “ Doy’s Own Paper" by A. J. WALL.) 


‘were is a strangely foolish spirit abroad 
to-day, which would glorify war, and 
openly boasts that it is pagan, and yet 
“healthy ’’! A popular weekly magazine now 
before us almost sneers at Christianity and 
at all who would treat “ war as a relic of the 
bad oldtimes.”” It suggests, too, that religion 
is synonymous with weak sentimentality and 
want of grit and courage ; and scoffs at those 
whose only ambition is to win a Sunday- 
school prize. 

And yet, boys, what else is war but a relic 
of the bad old times, when selfish ambition, 
cruelty, and a greed of gain, were its motives, 
and all kinds of cruelty and wickedness were 
looked upon as excusable offences because 
they made warfare popular? And then, too, 
when war was the stern necessity of the hour 
were not thousands of our bravest men and 
boys in the armies that have fought our 
battles most gallantly once Sunday-school 
scholars, a3 proud to secure the prizes there 
as they were afterwards to win by their 
heroism on crimsoned fields the Victoria 
Cross? 

Was our Chinese Gordon a coward because 
he was a Christian ? Is not the very opposite 
nearer the truth? The best type of our 
soldiers— men true as steel to duty’s call— 
have always been the most religious, as some 
of our greatest leaders have over and over 
again asserted ; and the worst have been the 
most pagan. It would be a very easy task to 
quote the words of famous Christian warriors 
who, while amongst the bravest and most 
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SOME HEROIC DEEDS. 


lion-hearted of men, have yet regarded war 
as but a last desperate remedy against wrong 
and injustice—-a terrible and cruel necessity, 
for which Christ’s teaching was the only 
hopeful remedy. 

In our artist's pictures of some Brave Boys, 
one—commencing from the bottom—records 
a sad incident of the Indian Mutiny in 1857; 
one the daring deed of a lieutenant named 
Lucas on board the Heckla in 1854, when 
that vessel took part in the bombardment of 
Bomarsund ; and the third an incident of a 
sea-tight earlier in the century. 

In the latter case, when close under the 
enemy's guns and in shallow water, the cable 
parted, and the shir would bave at once drifted 
ashore had not a young mdshipman named 
Arthur Smith, a boy of sixteen, leaped into a 
boat and, despite a hot fire of shot and 
shell, succeeded in splicing it and returning 
unwounded to the deck. 

The Heckla was commanded by Captain 
Hall, and when the main body of the combined 
French and English fleets threatened Cronstadt 
it was one of the squadron that quickly made 
its way through the narrow seas of the Aland 
Isles and bombarded Bomarsund, which 
replied with active energy in a hot fire of 
guns and cannons. In the midst of the roar 
and rattle a bomb with a burning fuzee fell 
with a crash, to the terror of all who were 
near; but it was hardly down before it 
was up again in the hands of young Lieu- 
tenant Lucas, who, carrying it swiftly high 
above his head, hurled it with desperate 
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force far out into the sea before it could 
explode. 

When the Indian Mutiny broke out the 
6th Regiment of the Bengal army was 
stationed at Allahabad, a fortified city. Ita 
men professed the utmost loyalty, and with 
tears in their eyes assured their officers that 
they loved, respected, and would obey all their 
commands against the coming mutineers. 
Yet they shot them down like dogs, and be- 
gan at once to seize every English man and. 
woman, even the children, to subject them 
to deaths of lingering torture. Those who 
escaped sought refuge in a fort close by, and 
one was left for dead. This was a young 
ensign who, recovering consciousness, after 
dark secreted himself amongst the rocks, 
where he remained in hiding, wounded and 
feeble, and without food, four dreadful days 
and nights. The water of a little stream 
formed his only nourishment. On the fifth 
day he was discover2d by some sepoys, who, 
untouched by pity, dragged him into the 
presence of their leader, before whom a 
trembling Christian catechist was being sub- 
jected to torture into recantatiop. “ Oh, 
my friend,” exclaimed this English lad (one 
you may well be proud of, boys)—‘ oh, my 
friend,” cried he, ‘come what may, let us 
never deny the Lord Jesus!” 

As he spoke a party of Englishmen under 
Colonel Neill made a sudden attack upon 
the mutineers, and found the catechist on his 
knees weeping over the body of the poor boy, 
and their enemies in full flight. 


THE CRICKET SEASONS OF 1895 AND 1896. 


year the Gentlemen and Players’ 
match at the Oval is tixed for July 6, the 
Lord’s match coming a week later. Last 
year the Lord's match came first and was 
won by the Gentlemen, thanks mainly to 
another century by Dr. W. G. Grace, the Oval 
match being drawn. The Australians are to 
play the Gentlemen on June 18 and the 
Players on July 9; and they are to play the 
North of England on July 2, and the South 
during the Hastings Week at the close of the 
season. The University match will take place 
on July 2. Last year the winners were Cam- 
bridge, who thus made their total stand at 31 
as against Oxford's 27. We omit our usual 
tabular view of the Courty Fixtures for the 
reason given last year: it has now become 
too extensive to be put on a page, and owing 
to the small number of qualifying matches 
would have so many blanks in it. 

Last year was a dry year, and the scoring 
was consequently extensive. In all matches 
no less than twenty instances occurred of 
scores of over 200 runs. Uf these Captain 
Bradford claimed four. and Dr. W. G. Grace 
two. Of scores between 100 and 200 there 
were over a hundred and fifty. Mr. G. W. 
Beldam claimed six of these, Captain Brad- 
ford claimed three, making seven centuries to 
his account, Captain Luard claimed four, 
Mr. 'T. N. Perkins claimed four, as did also 
Mr. F. W. Stairscomb and Mr. G. H. Sainstead. 

In first-class cricket Dr. W. G. Grace had 
two scores over 200—one of 288 against 
Somersetshire, and one of 257 against Kent, 
besides seven over ahundred. Abel made 217 
against Essex, and four more scores over a 
bundred for his county. Mr. MacLaren, be- 
sides his 424 against Somersetshire, made 
three hundreds, one cach against Notts, Mid- 
dlesex, and Leicestershire, and these in succes. 
sive matches. Mr. G. J. Mordaunt made 264 
not out for Oxford University against Sussex. 


PART IIT. 


Mr. W. L. Murdoch made 226 for Sussex 
against Cambridge University. Sir T. C. 
O’Brien made 202 for Middlesex against 
Sussex, besides 123 not out for Middlesex 
against Notts, and 106 not out for M.C.C. 
against Warwickshire. Mr. 8. M. J. Woods 
made 215 for Somersetshire against Sussex, 
besides 180 for his county against Cambridge 
University, and 109 for his county against 
Middlesex. Mr. Bainbridge made three cen- 
turies for Warwickshire; Carpenter made 
two for Essex; Mr. N. F. Druce made three 
for Cambridge University ; Mr. L. H. Gwynn 
made two for Dublin University; Hayward 
made three for Surrey; Alec Hearne made 
two for Kent; Holland made two for Surrey ; 
Lilley made three for Warwickshire ; Marlow 
made two for Sussex; Mr. J. 8. Mason made 
three for Kent; Mr. L. C. H. Palairet made 
three for Somersetshire; Mr. Ranjitsinhji 
made four for Sussex ; Shrewsbury made two 
for Notts; Tomlin two for Leicestershire ; 
and Tunnicliffe two for Yorkshire. In such 
a year of plenty it is not worth while to 
mention mere single centurics. 

As for the averages, we can divide them 
into three groups—-those on an aggregate of 
over 2,000 runs, those on an aggregate of 
between 1,000 and 2,000 runs, and those on 
an aguregate of under 1,000 runs. In the 
first class are Dr. W. G. Grace and Abel. 
Abel with a total of 2,057 runs had an 
average of 44. Dr. Grace with an aggregate 
of 2,346 had an average of 51. It was, in 
short, Dr. Grace's year, by scoring 500 ina 
week, 1,000 in a month, and nine centuries 
in a season, making up his hundreds to over 
® hundred, he made three records, the last 
of which is never likely to be surpassed. 
His aggregate was higher in 1871, when it 
was 2,739, and his average has many times 
been higher ; it was 65 in 1868; 57 in 1869; 
54 in 1870; 78 in 1871; 57 in 1872; 71 in 


1873; 53 in 1874; 62 in 1876, and 54 in 
1887; but when the number of years he has 
been playing is considered, it never was 
more remarkable. No wonder that the 
national testimonial in his honour amounted 
to nearly {1,000J. 

In the second group come Mr. MacLaren 
with 61 on 1,229 runs, Mr. Ranjitsinhji with 
49 on 1,775, Mr. L. C. H. Palairet with 46 on 
1,313, A. Ward with 42 on 1,790, Sir T. C. 
O'Prien with 38 on 1,079, Mr. A. E. Stoddart 
with 37 on 1,622, Lilley with 34 on 1,399, 
Quaife with 34 on 1,219, Mr. Woods with 
34 on 1,405, Mr. Bainbridge with 34 on 1,162, 
Moorhouse with 32, Mr. I’. S. Jackson and 
Maurice Read with 31, and Carpenter with 
30. We need not mention the twelve others 
with totals of over a thousand and averages 
of over 23. In the third group we have Mr. 
L. H. Gwynn at the top with 56 on 455, Mr. 
W. G. Druce coming second with 42 on 546, 
and Mr. G. O. Smith third with 41 on 412. 

The bowlers can also be grouped into 
three sets—those with over 200 wickets; 
those with between 100 and 200; and those 
with less than 100. In the first group are 
only two—Richardson and Mold, both of 
them fast, whom the season suited. Rich- 
ardson took 290 wickets at an average of 14; 
Mold took 213 at an average of 15; wonder- 
ful records both. At the top of the second 
division is Mr. C. L. Townsend; he is the 
best amateur bowler of the year, and he took 
131 wickets at an average of 13. Next to 
him comes Mead with 14, Peel with 14, 
Baldwin with 15, Briggs, Davidson, and 
Attewell with 16, Hirst with 17, Woodcock, 
Hearne, and Pougher with 19, Martin with 
20, and Tyler with 22. At the head of the 
third brigade is Captain Hedley, who took 
48 wickets for 13, next to him coming Loh. 
mann, who took 64 for 14; Mr. Kortright 
took 76 for 15, Mr. C. M. Wells took 74 tm 
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17, while Mr. Jessop took 50 and Mr. F. S. 
Jackson 57 for the same average. In reality 
the bowling was by no means bad when we 
think what a year it was. Sometimes the 
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batsmen made it rather hot for the bowlers. 
Mr. MacLaren, for example, made it very 
hot for Tyler, the analysis giving 1 for 212, 
which is just boiling-point. 


WAR CCRRESPONDENTS. 


By A. E. Bonser, 
Author of “ Hans of the Hook," “ Northward Ho," etc., ete. 


N™ from the seat of war! Throughout 

the world’s history, when the fortunes 
of the fight tremble in the balance, how 
eagerly looked for, how anxiously awaited ! 
Especially in these later days, since the in- 
troduction of the newspaper and the facili- 
ties afforded by the telegraph, has there been 
& growing impatience for the very earliest 
and fullest intelligence, so that the War 
Correspondent is now a necessity, and his 
vocation has become almost one of the fine 
arts. 

Among the most popular exponents of 
that art is the veteran journalist, Dr. William 
Howard Russell ; and as an instance of the 
dangers and the terrible experiences which 
he had sometimes to encounter, no better 
specimen could be given than the fol- 
lowing : 

It was the month of April in the memor- 
able year 1858, and the Indian Mutiny was 
in the crisis of its fate. Lucknow had been 
relieved, Sir Colin Campbell was on the 
march for Delhi, and with him went the 
active and indefatigable correspondent of 
the “ Times.” 

On the 29th the army left Jellalabad, and 
after proceeding some distance a halt was 
called. Giving his horse to his servant to 
hold, Russell lay down to catch what sleep 
be could. It was little enough, for soon the 
bugles sounded, and the order was given, 
“ Stand by your horses.” 

On looking for his steed, however, he 
found that his servant had fallen asleep, and 
that his horse was attacked by another. 
Going to the rescue, a vicious kick sent him 
flying along the ground. One hoof had 
struck him in the stomach, but fortunate'y 
the steel scabbard of his sword broke the 
force of the blow. The other hoof caught 
him in the hollow of the right thigh. 

Sick, in terrible pain, and half-fainting, he 
was picked up, and seated on a tumbril, 
where for three hours he managed to main- 
tain his hold. Then, an alarm being raised, 
the gun was ordered to the front, and 
Russell had to be left by the roadside. 


After a time he managed to crawl forward, 
and with great difficulty gained the camp, 
where a surgeon attended to his hurt. 

On the morrow he was unable to ride, but, 
pluckily determined to keep to the front, he 
was carried along in a dooly. That day, 
and the following days, the wcuads got 
worse, in spite of belladonna, blisters, and 
five-and-twenty leeches. 

May 5 dawned, and the day promised to 
be the hottest of that hot summer. Close to 
Bareilly the infantry advanced, and Russell 
was left behind in a wide plain with the 
baggage and camp-followers. In great pain 
from leech-bites, and maddened by the in- 
sufferable heat, he lay in the dooly with only 
his shirt on, and in a semi-conscious condi- 
tion. 

How long he had lain thus he knew not, 
but he was roughly awakened by confused 
shrieks and clamour, and cries of “ Sowar! 
Sowar!” 

There was a sudden stampede of men and 
animals, and only a short way off came the 
enemy's cavalry, their sabres flashing in the 
sun. It was sauve qui peut! In among 
the fuzitives dashed the horsemen, and 
camp-followers fell to right and left with 
cleft skulls. 

In the midst of the scrimmage Russell's 
servant came to him with his horse, and, in 
@ panic of terror, urged him to mount 
instantly and fly for his life. He made an 
effort, but, in his enfeebled condition, found 
it impossible to do so. The enemy would be 
on them in another minute! Regardless 
of his own danger, the faithful attendant 
half lifted his master, and, by dint of great 
exertion, managed to set him on the saddle. 
“Tt felt like a plate of red-hot iron, all the 
flesh of the blistered thigh rolled off, the leech- 
bites burst forth afresh,” and to his naked feet 
“the stirrup-irons felt like burning coals!” 
Thus, half-naked, his head exposed to that 
awful gun, he flew across the plain. 

But quicker were the pursuers; and, glanc- 
ing round, he saw a gigantic sowar, tulwar in 
hand, preparing to cut himdown. Just then 


an unfortunate driver got in the way, and, 
seeing the descending sword, raised his hands 
in an attitude of supplication, when both were 
immediately cut off at the wrists. And now 
Russell indeed felt that his time had come! 
He had no weapon, not even a stick, where- 
with to defend himself, his baie heels could 
make no impression on his panting horse. 
Another moment, and the blow descended on 
his bare head! 

“My senses did not leave me,” he said; “I 
knew quite well that I was cut down, and put 
my hand up to my head, but there was no 
blood. For a moment ao pleasant dream of 
home came across me: I thought I was in 
the hunting-tield, that the heart of the pack 
was all around me, but I could not hold on 
my horse ; my eyes swam, and I remember 
no more than that I had, as it were, a deli- 
cious plunge into a deep cool lake, in which 
Isank deep and deep, till the gurgling waters 
rushed into my lungs and stifled me.”” 

When he recovered consciousness he was 
beneath a tent, and learned that as he lay 
on the ground an English soldier saw him, 
thought that he was a wounded officer, and 
helped to carry him to a place of safety. 

It was long before the doctors came, and 
then, after careful examination of his condi- 
tion, they gravely shook their heads. One 
lung had entirely ceased to act, a portion of 
the other was gorged from pulmonary apo- 
plexy, the result of sunstroke; with these, 
and the injured thigh, what chance was there 
of life? Yet the man lived to recount his 
marvellous escape, and furnish fresh matter 
for the columns of the “ Times”! 

During, and after, the Franco-Prussian 
war, there was imminent danger to news- 
paper representatives of their being mistakon 
for spies or Communards, and shot. Mea 
were missing, and left no record of their hap- 
less fate! 

About the middle of October, 1870, a Rouen 
paper gave a detailed account of the execa- 
tion and burial of an English journalist—a 
so-called “spy.” The actual facts were as 
follows, related at the time in the columns of 
the “ Manchester Examiner and Times,”’ by 
their war correspondent, Mr. James Edg- 
come : 

On Saturday, October 1, Mr. Idgcome 
arrived at Vernon—distant some fifty miles 
from Paris. The town was in a tremendous 
state of excitement, consequent on the news 
that Mantes, only a short distance off, bad 
been occupied by the Prussians; at any 
hour they might arrive at Vernon. 

Mr. Edgcome took his passport to the 
mairie, but, no one understanding English, 
he had to interview the Colonel of the Gardes 
Nationaux, the commander of thetown. The 
Colonel himself did not understand English, 
but took the explanation offered to him in 
his own tongue by Mr. Edgcome, and gave 
him a safe conduct to wherever he might wish 
to go. Asked whither he was bound, he 
rave the injudicious reply, ‘To Mantes.” 
Whereupon the commandant looked puzzled, 
suspicious, and then— evidently thinking him 
a mad Englishman—viséd his passport. 

On returning to his hotel, Mr. Edgcome 
found that during his absence his effects had 
been turned topsy-turvy, and another inmate 
was in possession of his room. Evidently he 
was suspected as a spy, and his landlord was 
snxious to be rid of him. This was about 

30. 

Seeing the state of affairs, the unfortunate 
correspondent made another imprudent in- 
quiry as to whether a carriage could be got to 
take him to Mantes. The way in which a 
surly negative was returned now quite 
alarmed him with regard to his personal 
safety, and he resolved to leave the town st 
once for Rouen. 

On consulting the time-table, he found that 
there was no train until 6.40; so he utilised 


the time by writing letters to England. At 
five o'clock he posted the letters, and was re- 
turning to the hotel to get some food before 
he started, when a man who had been nar- 
rowly watching his movements accosted him 
and asked where he was going. Mr. Edg- 
come wanted to know what business it was 
of his, when the other called a mobile. A 
crowd gathered. He was made to produce 
his papers. As soon as the word “ Mantes ” 
was seen, & worse impression was created, 
Agaii asked where he was going, he replied, 
with strange hesitation, “ Perhaps Mantes, 
perhaps Rouen ; I have not made up my mind 
which.” 

This hesitation completed the business ; he 
was aspy—no doubt aboutit! Accompanied 
by the growing crowd, he was hale off to the 
guard honse, and thrust into a room full of 
excited soldiers, who threatened him, and one 
man struck him in the face. His hands were 
held while his pockets were searched, and, 
among the articles they contained, lo! a 
French guide-book with a capital map of 
Paris and its environs. Here was proof 
indeed ! 

At this juncture the Commandant appeared ; 
the business was explained to him, and his 
suspicions seemed contirmed, for, after some 
more excited talk, he glanced contemptuously 
at the prisoner, waved his hand menacingly, 
and turned away. 

The man was stripped of his clothes all 
but trousers and shirt, which they tore 
open; they took off his boots, and, as they 
pinioned his hands behind his back, there 
were shouts raised of, “ Shoot him! Shoot 
him!” “Yes,” replied one of the Gardes, 
“he is to be stot 1” 

He was thrust into the street, and made to 
walk in his stockinged feet the length of the 
town, surrounded by an infuriated mob and 
soldiery, and escorted by the firing party of 
six told off for his execution. 

Arrived by the cathedral wall, they pre- 
pared to bandage his eyes. The sands of life 
were fast running out. One last look at tho 
blue sky, one at the fair earth, and then—— 

There was a sudden pause ; tig Command. 
ant hastily appcare:l; he heid up his arm at 
full length, the palm of his hand opened 
outwards. When he drew near. there was 
something suid about a “ mistake" having 
been made, and, as the prisoner was marched 
back to the guard-house, one of the crowd 
said to him in good English, “ It’s all right; 
do not excite yourself!” 

And so it eventually turned out, for mean- 
while some one had been procured who under. 
stood English, and who translated Mr. Edg- 
come's letters and papers to the complete 
satisfaction of the authorities. Aft rwards, 
the Commandantacknowledyed that the victim 
of circumstances was within two minutes 
only of being shot. 

Mr. Edgcome was locked up for the night 


in the gaol, as the safest place from mob vio- 
lence, and the next day was sent under guard 
to the railway -station, and thence to Rouen ; 
but a rumour got about that he had been 
executed privately, and thus he was enabled 
to read a circumstantial account of his own 
decease and burial in the misinformed news- 
paper. 

If war correspondents have their hair- 
breadth escapee in pursuance of their duty to 
the public, so too have war artists. Here is an 
episode in the Soudan war from the mouth 
of Mr. Walter Paxet, who acted as“ special ” 
artist to the “ Illustrated London News.” 

“We were on the march,” he said, “ from 
Suakim to Tamai; the troops being com- 
manded by Sir John McNeill. About half- 
past one inthe afternoon we halted at a place 
surrounded by thick scrub, and the engineers 
procecded to form a zereba. This is a paral- 
lellogram with squares attached to two of the 
opposite angles, so that the position can be 
entiladed in every direction. It is formed of 
the thorny shrubs that grow plentifully there- 
abouts; they are placed in position with the 
roots inwards, the yreat thorns, of course, 
protruding outwards, and making a most for- 
midable barrier; they are heaped on each 
other pretty high, and are held in position by 
piles of sand-bags just above the roots. 

“Well! the arms were piled ; most of the 
men were a short distance off cutting down 
bushes, the rest were having their dinner. 
The baggnge-train, camp-followers, horses, 
and camels were around, but, of course, out- 
side the zereba, within which the engineers 
were hard at work. Very little had as yet 
been done —indeed, the outline had been 
scarcely more than traced—but the rquare at 
one angle was nearly completed. Here they 
were placing a Gardner gun in position, and 
I went to sketch the operation, having 
just made a drawing of the men at their 
dinner. 

“I should say that we had scouts posted 
in their proper placcs, but they were prac- 
tically useless, as they could not sce for the 
high scrub. A worse place, indeed, for a halt 
could searcely have been chosen! On the 
‘Tamai side a native company was drawn 
up. For some time we had noticed, far away, 
bodies of men coming down from the hills 
towards the town, and we expected that the 
enemy were massing for a grand attack on 
the morrow. We were therefore altogether 
unprepared for the surprise which they 
evidently contemplated. 

“ All of a sudden the bugle sounded, and I 
heard shouts of, ‘Run to your arms, men!’ 
Looking round, I saw the advance guard of 
native troops rushing wildly towards us in 
complete panic, closely followed by the 
Arabs. Everything was in the utmost. con- 
fusion! The men hastily snatched up their 
guns, and everyone —camp-followers included 
—bolted for the zerceba. 
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“ Thinking that my only chance was my 
horse, which was picketed outside with the 
other animals, I made a dash for him, and, 
asI did so, I saw the Arabs divide, some 
coming on the zereba, and others sweeping 
round upon the baggage-train. It was a race 
between us who should get there first ! 

“ Fortunately I managed to seize my horse, 
and hurried into the angle battery. I was 
only just in time to escape being shot, for in 
another moment we were surrounded with 
flame ! 

“ Our fellows were blazing away like mad, 
and the poor camp-followers and drivers 
who were too late to reach the zereba were 
knocked over with the Arabs, for there was 
no time to pick and choose ! 

“We all gave ourselves up for dead men, as 
we saw the enemy leaping right in among us 
on every side. Nota yard from me an Arab, 
wielding a frightful-looking sword, and a 
driver with his sabre, were fighting at close 
quarters. J took a hasty sketch of them as 
I sat on my horse. Both were killed. 

“Tt is impossible to adequately describe the 
scene! The shouting, the din, the noise of 
the guns, the peculiar whirr of the Gat- 
lings, the sight of the wounded—many of 
them literally covered with blood !—the dire 
confusion, the presentiment of hopeless 
catastrophe, the flames, the smoke, the 
groans --all this must be actually seen to be 
felt and realised ! 

“ Though I sat with my pistol in front of 
me, and often had my finger on the trigger, 
I fortunately had no reason to fire in self- 
defence, and managed to take many rapid 
sketches. 

“Within half an hour it was all over, the 
last Arab was driven out of the zereba, and 
we found time to succour the wounded and 
put the place a bit inorder. We had scarcely 
anything to appease our hunger and thirst, 
for our supplies, of course, were outside, 
where we durst not venture for fear of 
another surprise ! 

“TI shall never forget that night, as the 
moonlight streamed over the weird and 
ghastly scene, glistening on many a gun-barrel 
and bayonet! All around us was a heaped- 
up wall of dead and dying men and 
animals—for nearly the whole of our trans- 
port camels had been hamstrung or killed. 
A bluish mist hung low over the carnage, 
and from it rose a horrible and sickening 
smell, as from a slaughter-house. 

“ Our fellows had behaved splendidly, but 
now, weary and faint for lack of food, scarcely 
dared fall asleep for fear of the insidious foe ! 

“Twas indeed glad when the tardy day at 
length dawned, and I rode off early to 
Suakim with my sketches, and found the 
whole seven miles of the way strewn with 
the dead bodies of those who, failing to gain 
the zereba, had made a dash for life, only to 
be ruthlessly cut down.” 


expensive materials are required for this 
amusement, and very beautiful effects may 
be produced by the exercise of a little in- 
genuity and good taste. All members of 
the family can join and have a hand in it, 
from the smallest toddler upwards, and those 
blessed with good health and strength can 
get exercise and amusement in collecting 
material to be worked up at home by their 
less fortunate friends who cannot get out of 
doors. 

Those living in the country have the best 
opportunity of easily securing a sutlicient 
quantity of dried leaves, acorns, fir-cones, 
ete., which are the principal things necessary 
in this work; but as corks come in very 
usefully for some purposes, those dwelling in 
town have the best chance for them. 

Considering the simple nature of the 
materials worked with, it is really surprising 
to see the beautiful effect produced, say on a 
tray or deal box, for instance. 

The time for collecting the stock of leaves, 
ete., required for future work is the autumn, 
when they have just commenced to turn that 
lovely gold and russet-brown so well known 
at that season of the year. 

The leaves are partially dried by that time, 
so half the work is done, and you have only 
to cit away the thickest of the ribbed veins 
level and smooth with the back surface of 
the leaf, with a penknife, and then lay them 
between boards under pressure, or in books 
stowed away ready for use when wanted. 

Acorns cut in half with a fine saw and 
glued flat side down can be arranged very 
prettily, and the acorn-cups may also be 
utilised. 

A great variety of objects may be decorated 
in this way, and I will describe the method 
of doing two or three, and then you can work 
out others to suit your own fancy. 


The photo-frame shown in fig. 1 is 
made of soft deal about } inch thick, and 
easily procured from old packing-cases 
and boxes, which saves the expense of 
buying; and this portion of the work is 

one in which a little brotherly help is much 


appreciated by the sisters who take a delight 
in home work. 


It matters but little how rough the wood 
is, as the leaves cover it entirely ; and the only 
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care required is to have the corners square 
and joined closely. Each end should be sawn 
at an angle of 45° and then placed together 
with glue and a brad or two. 

A j-inch rabbet is to be cut with a pen- 
knife round the back inside edge to hold the 
glass and photo, and you should bear in 
mind that the size of the opening, or that 
portion in which the photo appears, depends 
entirely on the measurement of the inner 
edges A, B, and 4, c. 


When dry the frame can be painted brown. 
or some thin material placed over it as a 
ground, or the leaves placed so thickly over- 
lapping as to entirely cover it. 

A corner of the frame treated in this way 


) with oak-leaves and acorns is shown in fig. 2, 


in which the acorns are bunched together in 
a sort of star. 

A frame for four or more photos (», fig. 3) 
forms another suitable object for the work, 
and if the leaves are carefully arranged 
according to tint, commencing, say, at the 
middle with bright red, gradually toning 
them down to brown, and so on to green, at 
the ends of the frame, the effect is very good. 
The climbing vetch and some varieties of 
Virginia creeper are very suitable for this. 

When dry the whole should be coated 
with clear oak varnish, taking care not to put 
too much on the brush at a time, or it will 
run and look streaky. 

The small oval looking-glass frame (fig 4) 
can be made in the same way from deal ; and 
if you have any difficulty in getting the glas: 
cut to the shape, you can use a square Lil 
by cutting the rabbet to suit, as shown in 
back view at n. 

This form of frame is also yery suitable 


for enclosing bunches of skeleton leaves, 
which, if carefully prepared and well 
arranged, makes a really beautiful ornament. 

For this purpose a piece of glass should be 
fixed in the rabbet bya brad or two, and further 
rendered air-tight by means of putty or paper 


Pia. 4. 


glued round to prevent dust and dirt getting 
inside the case. 

A slip of cardboard about 2 inches wide, 
and long enough to reach round the frame 
and overlap about } inch, is then glued on 
as in fig. 5 at a, and in section at a,a,a 
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wood back, 8, is also cut the exact size of 
front, and either blacked or covered with 
some dull black material, which is about the 
best for showing up the delicate veining and 
fibrous portion of the leaves. 

These being firmly secured to the back in 
a pretty-looking bunch, it is slipped into 
the cardboard ring and glued in place, thus 
confining them in an air-tight little case that 
will prevent their delicate structure being 
damaged. 

To prepare the leaves for mounting in 
this way is a simple matter, but requires 
care and patience (rather a large amount of 
the latter), and I will briefly describe the 
method in case any of you would like to 
prepare a bunch. The selected leaves 
(poppy-heads or any flower of a hard and 
fibrous nature, which alone are suitable for 
the purpose) are placed in a pan of water 
and allowed to soak for some days. The 
water is then drained off and replaced with 
fresh, containing a few drops of muriatic 
acid- but this must not be overdone. They 
should remain in this a few hours, and then 
youcan try if they are ready for skinning. 
You will require a moderately stiff paint- 
brush. Take a leaf from the water, lay it in 
a small saucer, snd gently rub off the pulp 
or softer portion, leaving the fibrous veining 
clear; if it docs not come away easily, put it 
back again for a time. 

(To be continued.) 
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Force must not be used in doing this, or the 
leaf will be spoilt; but by carefully working 
away with the brush, and occasionally 


washing the leaf under the tap while held 
in the saucer, the skeleton of the leaf will be 
left perfect ; and it has then only to be laid 


Fig. 5, 


on a shect of paper to dry and bleach in the 
sun—or it may be stained by being dipped 
into a solution of Judson’s dyes before ary: 
ing ; but that is quite a matter of taste. 
When quite dry mount the leaves on the 
back, glue it into frame, and it is complete. 
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MISS MANDOLINE AND HER SISTERS. 
AN ACCOUNT OF SOME POPULAR MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF TO-DAY, 


THEIR CAPABILITIES AND HOW TO CHOOSE 


WITH HINTS ON PLAYING. 
By Livan anp AsHMoRE Russay. 


THEM ; 


PART If, — MANDOLAS, LUTES, THE PORTUGUESE GUITARRA, ETC. 


T™ Mawnvota.— Fig. 10 represents a 
Neapolitan mandola. This instrument 
cannot be correctly described as Mise Mando- 
line’s sister, any more than a hen with 


Fro. 10.— Tre Neapouirax MaxDoLs. 


chickens can be called one of her brood. 
The word mandolino, the Italian spelling 
of mandoline, indicates a small mandola. 
Therefore the latter instrament stands in 


the relation of parent to the mandoline, or, 
if not that exactly, as its forerunner. The 
mandola is probably a development of the 
mandora, which stood in the same relation 
to a smaller instrument called the mando- 
rina as the mandola does to the mandoline. 

It is much to be regretted that so few of 
Miss Mandoline's admirers in this country 
“take up” the mandola. In many amateur 
mandoline and guitar orchestras it is want- 
ing, the result being that the ensemble is 
analogous to the music produced by a string 
band when the tenor and violoncello players 
have lost their way, or, for some other 
reason, have failed to “turn up.” The 
guitar, though a charming instrument, does 
not satisfactorily supply the want, as its tone 
is not of the same timbre. 

The Neapolitan mandola, as generally 
played in this country, has four pairs of 
strings, all covered, tuned an octave below 
the corresponding mandoline, which it greatly 
resembles. In appearance the only differ- 
ence is its larger size. It is played in the 
same manner, with a plectrum ; and it goes 
without saying that anyone who has con- 
quered Miss Mandoline of Naples will tind no 
difficulty with the young lady’s mother, or 
“big brother,” as some term the mandola. 
The tone is fuller and richer, therefore less 
“tinkly.” 
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Tuning the mandola an octave below the 
mandoline, however, is not strictly correct. 


The instrument is the alto of the mandolines- 
When properly employed the “A” or first 
strings should be of plain wire, the others 


Fic. 12.—Tae Neapourran Lore. 
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covered. The tuning in this case should be 
as shown in fig. 11. 

The Milanese Mandola is modelled on the 
same pattern as the Milanese mandoline 
(see fig. 7 in the previous paper); it is strung 
with single strings in a similar manner, and 
tuned an octave below that mandoline. It is 
also known as the Mandola Lombarda. Like 
its corresponding mandoline, it gives the 
best effects when played with a plectrum of 
cherry-bark. Tho northern Italians do not 
care for the metallic tone of the Neapolitan 
instruments, maintaining that the Milanese 
are much more melodious. In this view they 
are undoubtedly right, but unfortunately the 
latter are as yet little appreciated here, 
though no one could listen to the playing of 
a master such as the late Signor Armanini, 
and fail to admire their rich and soft tones; 
indeed, musically speaking, the Milanese in- 
struments belong to a far higher plane than 
the Neapolitan. 

The Lute.—The modern Neapolitan lute 
or liuto (fig. 12) does not greatly resemble 
the lute of the middle ages, the instrument 
beloved by painters and pocts. Of this 
an example is given from an old painting 
(fig. 13). It could not have been easy to 
string, tune, and keep in tune, nor indeed to 


Pic. 13.—AN ANcrext LUTR (eighteen strings). 


play. In fact, its difficulties were the main 
cause of its easy overthrow by the harpsi- 
chord. Fig. 14 represents a still older form 


Fra. 14.—Aw ANcTENT LUTE (six strings). 


of lute, a direct link between the Neapolitan 
instrument and El’oud. Its resemblance to 
its ancestor is very striking (see fig. 1 in the 
previous paper). 

The Neapolitan lute, it will be perceived, 
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is an extra large mandoline in appearance, 


larger even than the mandola. It has five 
pairs of strings tuned as below: 
8 + 3 2 ’ 
OO 
PO— 
Fie. 15. 


Its compass extends from “C’’ below the 
stave in the bass clef to“ A ’’ above the stave 
in the treble clef. In an orchestra of Nea- 
politan mandolines this instrument is as 
desirable as the ,’cello in an ordinary string 
band, but, like the mandola, it is too often 
conspicuous by its absence. 

The Milanese mandoline and mandola also 
have their lute, the Liuto Lombardo, which 
stands in the same relation to them as the 
Neapolitan liuto does to the smaller instru- 
ments of the latter school, and is just as 
necessary in an orchestra in which the 
Milanese mandoline is prominent. 

The contra-bass of the mandoline family is 
the liola, a huge mandoline, much larger even 
than the lute. This may be obtained either 
after the Neapolitan or Milanese school. A 
real live conductor or conductress of a man- 
doline orchestra would see that it was in- 
cluded, as also the lute and mandola. 

The Spanish lute, which belongs to what 
may be called the bandurria family, will be 
introduced to the reader in connection with 
that instrument. 

With regard to choosing, playing, and 
keeping in order the Neapolitan and Milan- 
ese mandolas and lutes, the observations 
already made in connection with the man- 
doline will apply for the most part, so it ig 
uonecessary to repeat them. 


Fia. 16.—THk PoRTUGUERE GUITARRA. 


The Portuguese Guitarra.—If it were not 
so very unwise to prophesy, we might be 
tempted to declare that the superior charms 
of her cousin from Portugal (fig. 16) must 
ere long oust Miss Mandoline from public 
favour, or, at least, from the prominent 
position which she now enjoys. Whatever 
may be said to the contrary by mandolphiles 


—a new word, but not pretty—the fact re- 
mains that the mandoline of Naples does 
not blend well with the voice; nor is it quite 
satisfactory as a solo instrument, unless in 
the hands of a very skilful performer. It is 
pretty and quaint, and very, very fashionable. 
but as a producer of music the Portuguese 
guitarra is greatly its superior —sweeter, more 
mellow, and far more powerful in tone; 
indeed, its volume is equal to that of at least 
six mandolines sounding’ together, and it 
may be distinguished among a score. 

The tone of the guitarra may be described 
as a blend between the pretty “ tinkling ”’ oi 
the mandoline and the throb of the guitar, 
but more sustained than either. All violin 
effects, except harmonics, may be obtained 
with ease ; and owing to the arrangement of 
its strings, which permits the tremolo to be 
played all across the twelve at a stroke in 
many forte passages, the performer, if he 
chooses to do so, may drown an entire 
orchestra of mandolines and guitars. Noise, 
of course, is not melody, but, conversely, the 
softest pianissimo—so faint that it seems but 
8 murmur, a whisper, a breath, but unbroken, 
sustained—may be produced by the merest 
tyro. 

This delightful instrament has twelve 
strings arranged in pairs, the first three pairs 
of plain wire, the others covered and plain 
alternately—that is, each pair comprises one 
plain and one covered string, the latter tuned 
an octave lower than the former. They are 
adjusted by means of a coronet arrangement 
peculiar to the guitarra, and their tuning is 
as follows : 


The strings marked with a star are covered. 
In new guitarras the covered strings are 
often placed on the left of the plain ones. 
It is desirable to change this order. 

The guitarra may be played with the 
thumb and fingers, with the thumb alone 


(chords), or with a plectrum. Played with 
the hand, its tone is equal to that of the 
guitar as an accompaniment to the voice, 
and considered as a musical instrument we 
are convinced that it has no superior in the 
lute family. However, we are bound to say 
that it would be difficult to get a Spaniard to 
admit this; as well expect John Bull to 
declare that the made dishes of France are 
superior to roast beef. In addition, the 
guitarra is easier to learn than the mando- 
line, as there are practically only three 
strings—it will be observed that the strings 
numbered 4, 5, and 6 are repetitions of 1, 2. 
and 3, with the covered strings an octave 
lower. : 

Portuguese artists sometimes cultivate the 
nails of the right hand and use them in place 
of a plectrum, but the tone is somewhat 
harsh. The cherry-bark plectrum is the 
most effective for solo or part playing ; for 
accompaniments it is advisable to use the 
fingers, or the thumb and a plectrum alter- 
nately ; when not in use the plectrum mar 
be retained within the palm. Any mandoline, 
guitar, or violin music may be played upon 
the guitarra, but it is very desirable to have 
lessons from an artist, otherwise half the 
charms of the instrument may never be dis- 
covered. 

‘The miners of Westphalia are very fond of 
an instrument closely akin t> the guitarra. 
It is called “ Bergmann’s zither,’’ that i: 
“miner’s zither.” Its parent, no doubt, is 
the old lute of which we have given an illas- 
tration (fig. 13). The cetera, well known in 


this country during the last century, also 
closely resembles it. A specimen in the pos- 
session of the authors, made by Preston of 
London, when strung in the same way, gives 
almost exactly the same tone. It is a lute, 
like every member of the mandoline family, 
a@ descendant of El'oud. 

The Bandurria,— Praise the guitarra in 
the presence of a Spaniard and he will smile 
scornfully ; laud the bandurria in the hear- 
ing of a Portuguese and he will shrug his 
shoulders. Possibly both will utter words 
More emphatic than polite. Having studied 
both instruments with no national bias in 
favour of either, we prefer the guitarra, but 
it is not so easy to give reasons for the 
faith that isin us. The bandurria (fig. 18) 


Pid. 18—Tue SPANBH BANDURRIA. 


is the Spanish mandoline, as the guitarra 
is the mandoline of Portugal. Both are 
superior to the Neapolitan in every respect. 
But although they look so much alike, they 
are really so different that comparison be- 
comes particularly difficult. As we have no 
desire to create @ casus belli with either 
Spain or Portugal, we refrain from ranging 
the merits of one instrument against those of 
the other, contenting ourselves by observing 
that the guitarra is certainly not less effective 
than the bandurria, it is easier to learn, and 
its strings, adjusted by the new coronet head 
and key, are more easily controlled. 

It will be secn from the illustration that 
the bandurria, like the guitarra, has twelve 
strings, arranged in puirs — each pair tuned in 
unison, however. But there the resemblance 
ends. In the bandurria the six higher 
strings are of catgut, the six lower of covered 
silk. The usual tuning is as under: 


6. 6 4 3 2 J 


$ 
Fia. 19, 


The compass is from G3 below the stave to 
the second A above. It is played with a 
tortoiseshell plectrum. The tone is very 
sweet and sustained. Bandurria music is 
sometimes written on six lines, each repre- 
senting a pair of strings, with letters on the 
lines indicating the frets on which the 
fingers should be placed. This method was 
common here, in lute music, some three 
centuries ago. 

As the Neapolitan and Milanese mando- 
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line artists have their respective mandolas, 
liutos, and liolas to give the necessary body 
and what Professor Tyndall calls “clang- 
tint” to their orchestras, so players of the 
Spanish bandurria have their citara, lute or 
laud, and octavilla for the same purpose. 

The Cltara (fig. 20) bas nine strings, tuned 
as below : 


Fic. 22.—Tae Spanien Ler, orn Lavp. 
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The Laud, or Spanish lute (fig. 22), is 
similar to the bandurria, but considerably 
larger. It is tuned an octave below that 
instrument, is strung in the same manner, 
and its twelve strings are adjusted by meats 
of pegs. 

The Octavilla, the biggest of the family, is 
guitar-shaped. This instrument is also tuned 
an octave below the bandurria, with whose 
tones its more ronorous notes are intended to 
blend. All these instruments are played 
with a tortoiseshell plectrum, and they are 
to be found in every properly balanced 
orchestra of Spain's national instruments. 
None are difficult. 

(To be continued.) 
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Sous “Monxkky” Storres.— Topsy, a new gorilla, 
recently arrived at the Zoo. It is now some years 
since one of her species was eeen in London. Ste ia 
reported to have preserved the life of an infunt, in 
the explosion at Johannesburg, who found 
and tenderly nursed in its arms, This story has a 
parallel in the hixtory of one of our great families, 
Vhe crest of the Dukeof Leinater, which {s a monkey, 
the supporters being two monkeys, and the motto 
“Crom a_boo"—“ The monkey for ever"—has this 
origin: While an infant, John FitzGerald, the head 
of the family, was in the Castle of Woodstuck when 
an alarm of fire was raisel. In the confusion that 
ensued the child was forgotten, and on the servants 
returning to search for him the room in which he 
lay was found in ruina, Soon after a strange volee 
was beard in one of the towers, and on looking up 
they saw an ape, which was usually kept chained, 
carefully holding the child in bis arms. The Earl 
afterwards, in gratitude for his preservation, adopted 
onkey for his crest. Dean Swift, who waa on bal 
terma with the Leinster family of his day, has ridi- 
eulel this incident in his account in “Gulliver's 
Travels” of the hero when in Brobdingnag being 
curried away by an ape whom he “had good reason to 
believe took him for n young one of his own species.” 


A Lire CaLu.—Mr. Quintin Hogg, whore noble 
work in connection with the Regeut Street Poly- 
technic, the pioneer of such institutions, is so well 
known, tells how. in his early days, after he left Eton, 
but before he started bis work for lads and young 
men, he hind a good deal of experience of social work 
amongst the poor. In the cholera year » City mis 
sionary happened to fall ill, and Mr. Hogg, who, as @ 
young man of wea'th and position, had every induce- 
ment to lead an aimless and pleasure-loving existence, 
gave up his holiday, which he had arranged to spend 
in Scotland, and took the place of the missionary 
wong the poor East-end patients who were stricken 
down with sickness, At first he had a Ungering 
fecling of regret that he had lost his holidays, but the 
first day's work dixmiesed all the disappointment. He 
found a little boy lying helpless, and almost unvon- 
seiour, sickening for scarlet fever. Taking an orange 
crt of Ils pocket, Mr. Hogg squeezed some of the 
juice into his hot, dry mouth, and tried to nurse him 
aa well ay he could, ‘The condition uf the poor little 
fellow was anything but attractive. Foul in Mnen 
and filthy in body, there was nothing beautiful about, 
tim but the simple, pathetic, childlike gratitude for 
what was protably the only act of kindness he had 
long experienced, “When Mr. Hogg was going away, 
the fever-stricken Ind put up his arms and sald, “Oh, 
‘do kiss me, sir, No one has kissed me since mgther 
died"; and dirt, and sickness, and squalor were all 
forgotten in pity for the child. "Even {f the boy lived, 
he hus doubtless forgotten the strange youth who 
knelt by his bedside and gently tended him in his 
fever and sickness; but Mr. Hozg tells us that to 
him the remembrance of the incident is as fragrant 
ns if it had happened but yesterday, He says that the 
voive of his brothers’ need came to him through the 
lips of that little child ; and {if ever he in tempted to 
live a selfish life, the viaion of that bedside will come 
between him and such an unworthy purpose, 


BRAINS AND MusciR.—Sir Evelyn Wood, v.C., tells 
thix story. An entertainment was given in his honour 
at his Norfolk home on his return from Egypt. Among 
the crowd assembled on the occasion was the wife of 
an agricultural labourer. She was very eager to 
know Sir Evelyn Wood, and a bystander pointed him 
out to her. “What,” she exclaimed in amazement, 
“ that little man General Wood! Why, my owd man 
could clout (thrash) him easily.” “Never,” said Sir 
Evelyn, as he conciuded his story, “had I feft more 
humiliated in my life.” Yet whv should he? The 
world is not governed, nor are battles mainly won, by 
mere physical strength. 


S._E. SMALL—The Sargasso Sea, which is really the 
Mar de Sargaco, a sea of seaweed, lies on the average 
between 20° and 35° N. and 30° and 60° W. It is 
of irregular elliptical shape and covers an area about 
‘as great as that of continental Europe. Inthe South 
Atlantio between 20° and 30° S. and 0° and 25° W. 
there is a somewhat similar accumulation known as 
the Sargasso Sea of the South Atlantic. Both are 
crossed by ships, both sailing and steam, and in the 
north one especially, where the roots of the weed hang 
freely for sixty or even seventy fathoms, progress in 
often seriously hampered, but the propellera make 
short work of the stuff that comes in their way. 


SHALL He ATTAIN TO MANHOOD (J. Chapman).—- 
Certainly ; why not, if you obey the laws of health 
and keep a pure miud ina pure body ? 


Weax Heart (J.R.D.).—Your heart will get stronger 
as you get older. At present uo violent exercise 
must be taken, 

Fits iy Oats (Bobstay).—Feed only on bread and 
milk, and give her, in @ little water thrice daily, 1k 
grain of bromide of potassium. 


Buackneans (J. Faithfal).—Don't bother about them. 
Just wash the face in hot water to soften the skin : 
then squeeze them out, and apply a little sulphate of 
zine ointment. 


SPANmEL ILL (B. 8.).—Wash and apply hazeline fre- 
quently. Lower thediet. Feed on porridge and milk 
or bread and milk. 


Too Fat (D. McDonald).—Plenty of exercise and the 
avoidance of all sorts of floury food and sweets, 


Bruovsness (H, Rider),—It is a matter of diet. Eat 
most sparingly, and of no kind of oily food. Take a 
mild pill or two twice a week, and the cold bath every 
morning. 


Coun: Fisy (Russian Boy).—Ants’ eggs, sixa day toeach 
ish, 


THE Pmate Moraan (Harry Hewitt)—Quite true. 
He was a fiend in human form. 


SISKEN (W. Y. Moffat).—If he won't take a bath, don't 
bother about it. Birds differ, like boys, you know. 
Besides, you may lead a horse to the water, but can't 
make him drink, 


Book ox Doves (G. Ross).—Write to Upeott Gill, pub- 
lisher, 170 Straud, London. e it 


Pigeoxs ayn Fowrs (J. F. Snow).—Get a mn-cot 
on the wall, and they will feed together. pees 


ProRoxs (J. A. Woolpender).—Get a book from Upcott 
Gill, 170 Strand, It would take half a column to 
answer you here, 


@ UNDER ARMS (Constant, Reader).—Wenk- 
Yes, smoking is the worst thing you can do, 
It weakens the heart. 


One oF THR TEN PLAagces (E. 0.).—No; on the con- 
trary, we pity you. Wash the hair frequently with a 
little bornx, and apply every day an infusion of 
quassia or stavesnere, 

SNORING (Sleeplessness).—Cultivate the habit all day 
of breathing through the nose, Outdoor exercise and 
the cold bath will generally oure sleeplessness. 
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we think, publish such a 


Fox Terrien Too Fat (Druid).—1. Reduce the diet 


anu feed solely on boiled lights, broth, meaty scraps, 
no fat, and no flour food. 2. "Use the toothbrush 
with borax or charcoal tooth-powder. 

SHERP-KILLING BY Doc (A Reader).—Only by chaining 
him up. 

Rats axp Mice (Leslie Conolly).—Yes, treatment 


similar 


Rep Nosg (A. 0. S.).—The query has been answered 
over and over again. We take this opportuuity of 
saying that when readers do not find their questions 
answered, it is because they are too frivolous, or that 
they have been answered before, or in medical cases 
because enough details have not been given. Pray, 
boys, read back correspon:ence before writing ; and. 
when writing write briefly, simply stating your wants 
in as few lines as possible. 


A Yousa Grayt (J. 8. T.),—Six feet four inches, and 
only seventeen ! You'll bea giant ! 


Various (Young England).—1. Next best thing toa 
cold bath is rubbing down with a rough towel. 
2. Too long te answer here. 3. Scotch terrier or fox 
terrier. 


Bow Lxcs (Anxious One).—Incurable except when 
taken very young. 


Weak Evss (F. R. B.).—Col'l-water douche twice a 
day will do good, but it is « matter of constitution. 
Consult a doctor. 


Fancy Mick (Several Readere .—Look in the columns 
of “ Exchange and Mart.” 


Bortep LiaHts (A Reader).— Yes, good, and cat's meat 
too. Give the dog plenty of milk and cod-liver oil. 


Runnina From Eaxs (Bad Ear).—You must consult 
r. 


Various (J. D. Sone).—1. Price of bulldog from £5 
to £600, See columns of “Stock-Keeper” 2, Wo 
can’t venture tere to recommend dealers, 3. Get any 
of Dr. Gordon Stables's books on dogs, or refer to 
articles in our back numbers, 


Fox Terrter (F. Davis)—You must give him Spratt’ 
dog biscuits, and meat as well. 


Scurr 1x Hain (Five Years’ Subscriber).—Solution of 
borax. But it is very difficult to cure. 


CATAMARAN.—The article appeared too long ago for us 
to communicate with the author. Wedo not know 
his address. 

Brz.—The number is ont of print, and the only way to 
get it is secondhand. 


H. M. Cox.—Opposite poles attract; similar poles 
repel. If you bring north to south you get attraction ; 
it yon bring south to south you get repulsion. See 
any treatise on Magnetism. 


P.C.C,—The subject lias been treated over and over 
again, both in articles and answers; and if you 
want'any information on it rou must refer back. 
We cannot be going over the same ground year after 
Year ; it would riot be just to our old readers. 


8. A. R—1. Recruiting in this country for the Cape 
Mounted Rifles haa been suspended. Your only 
chance is to apply when you reach the colony, and 
even then you have a difficulty owing to the 
number of applicants. 2. The only free passages to 
‘Western Australia are for female servants. You are 
not likely to be employed in a mine unless you have 
had previous experience. It takes more to make a 
miner than you seem to think. 


XM. SstrrH.—The police nave power to regniate the traffic 
in the London streets, and the matter rests entirely 
in their discretion. 


Tumourts Per Rav (M.Kennedy).—It will most likely 
break and kill lim, You might try painting with 
tincture of iodine. Rats are subject to this com: 
plaint. 

Simnel Sunday is Mid-Lent Sunday, and is s 

< from the simnel cakes eaten on that day in seam- 
tmemoration of the banquet given by Joseph to his 
brethren. Simnel is the German semmel, and means 
a manchet or roll. 

H. Avsrry. -There are no such islands. As far as is 
known, the South Pole is as cold as the North Pole, 
and perhaps rather colder. 


Axxious MoTHER.—Apply for particulars to the com- 
manding officer of the regiment. The pt are 
much the same as in avy other regiment, but pro- 
motion is always slow except on foreign service. 


A. ALLOA AND OTHERS.—You are too old for the navy, 
and it is impossible for anyone to enter it asa 
“middy.” See fuller answers to this question in back 
numbers, 

M. H.—1. You can get a Latin Testament. 2. We bad 
@ series of articles on Noughts and Crosses in tbe 
tenth volume, 


X. Y. Z.—There {s no such force ; each colony has its 
own police. You must apply in the colony, but you 
may get particulars at the offices of the colonies in 
Victoria Street, Westminster. 

‘VILHEWA.—The rule {s known as Geometrical Pro- 
gression, and is given in all algebras. 


J. E. WALTON.—The “ Union Jack” ceased to be pab- 
lished ten years or more ago. The wrapper you send is 
that of another publication which Is not in the leas 
like it, 


E. H, o.—“ From Powder-Monkey to Admiral” wae in 
our first volume, which has been out of print for 
many years. 
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[Uwroduetory Note—As the “literary man" of the 
party of “ gentlemen-adventurers,” whose doings form 
the substance of the fullowing story, I have undertaken 
the task of setting down so much of our adventures a8 
we have agreed to make public.] 


CIAPTEE I.—THE LOG-BOOK OF THE ‘‘ RED 
DUCHESS.” 


Na fine morning towards the end of 
September 1891, Wilfred Cassell, 
barrister, and owner of the ss. Catriona, 
turned down a by-street in New York 
city, and made his way in a leisurely 
manner through Five Points towards 
South Street and purlieus of the East River. 
A good sportsman, he had come over 
for the races between Thistle and Volun- 
teer ; and as he walked along the dirty 
footpath in yachting rig, he meditated how 
it was that the Americans beat our crack. 
He was going nowhere in particular. 
He preferred the water in any form to the 
land, and even the waterside slums of New 
York to the artificial joys of Broadway at 
noon; and so he strolled along, stopping 
now and again before the windows of a 
marine store, or to gaze at any particularly 
ruffian-like example of humanity he 
chanced to meet. 

The off-scourings of the ports of every 
continent were tobe seen. ‘“ What acrew 
one could get together if there were no 
steam. Ah! that steam. It has knocked 
romance as well as piracy on the head,” 
he thought aloud. “I might have been 
an adventurer if I’d lived a century anda 
half earlier. And here would be my crew 
ready to my hand—descendants some of 
them, no doubt, of the very men, the Red 
Sea traders and buccaneers of old New 
York.” 

Now, above the roofs of the houses 
could be seen the top-masts of the ships 
lying alongside the wharves, whilst every 
second person Cassell met bore the un- 
deniable stamp of a seafaring life. A 
sharp turn to the right opened up a street, 
rather broader than the usual run of 
thoroughfares in such a neighbourhood, 
flanked on either side by lofty warehouses 
and shipping offices of the minor trading 
lines, and leading direct on to the quay at 
its farther end. 

The odours arising from the river, 
the street, the warehouszs, and the now 
numerous ship's chandlers’ premises were 
not such as to invite a prolonged stay in the 
neighbourhood; but, determined to have 
a look at the vessels alongside, Wilfred 
Cassell walked on to the end of the street. 

After a few minutes’ inspection of a fine 
fore-and-aft trading schooner out of Pro- 
vidence, Massachusetts, painted white 
with a crimson streak running round her, 
he turned away, jostled by numerous 
wharfingers, to retrace his steps. At the 
right-hand corner of Fulton Street, how- 
ever, his attention was arrested by a row 
of books—some of them almost new, 
others extremely weather-worn—ranged 
on a shelf running the whole length of a 
ship’s chandler’s window. 

Books, more especially those relating 
to the sea, had always a great and lasting 
attraction for Wilfred Cassell, and indeed 
he was reputed to possess the finest private 
collection of nautical works in Great 
Britain. Halting in front of the window, 
he commenced to run his eye rapidl. 
along the shelf. Among the newer vol- 
umes were Vol. 59 of the Nautical Maga- 
zine, Colomb’s “ Naval Warfare,” Delbo’s 
“Nautical Terms,” and Porter's “ Naval 
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History of the Civil War.” All these he 
already possessed, and he was passing on, 
when his attention was arrested by a small 
quarto volume—thick, weather-stained, 
and bound in a sheepskin cover, now of 
a dirty brown tint. On a roughly made 
label of parchment stuck on the back he 
read, written in a sprawling attempt at 
small old-English characters, in faded 
watery-looking ink, the words, “ Logge 
Booke of ye Rede Dutchess.” 

If of no use, the volume was likely to 
prove & curiosity, and might afford a cer- 
tain amount of information. Several old 
log-books, which reposed on the book- 
shelves of his flat in Parliament Street, 
Westminster, had turned out amusing 
finds, and some contained data of more 
than passing, interest. 

Entering the shop, at the door of which 
stood a barrel of Florida oranges in close 
proximity to a suit of oilskins and a large 
size stream anchor with patent flukes, 
Cassell asked to be allowed a closer 
inspection of the volume. 

“Why, certainly,” said the owner, who 
was a tall thin man with a goatee beard 
and New England drawl, “take it right 
down, stranger, and have a look. 

“Where did I get it? Waal, it's just 
s0—it’s been in my family nigh about fifty 
years. How we came by it I don't know. 
But honest anyway, stranger. Lemuel 
Bilke—he's gone, save him—my dad, had 
no cause for takin’ nothin’ like that, which 
after all ain’t worth takin’; least not 
at more than a dollar or two.” 

“Do you know what it is?” asked 
Wilfred Cassell, taking down the book— 
after making two bad shots at it from the 
back—off the shelf in the window. 

“Can't say I do,” was the reply. “ You 
see, it’s just this way, stranger—I’m not 
much of a hand at readin’, and the writin’ 
in that book is so puzzlin’ queer that I 
gave it up one day when I tried if I could 
make head or tail of it. How much? 
Waal, I'll say two dollars—oughter have 
more. What? Too much? say one and 
a half then. Thanks, stranger, it’s yourn 
at the figger.” 

Wilfred Cassell stayed talking to the 
man a few minutes, and then rapidly 
retraced his steps to a car-station, and 
half an hour later was landed opposite the 
imposing front of his hotel on Broadway. 

In his sitting-room on the second floor 
of the huge American caravansary at 
which he had “ put up ” on his arrival, and 
where nothing was done for nothing and 
very little for a good deal, and where one's 
boots cost half a dollar to clean, he sat 
down at the window overlooking Broad- 
way to further examine his purchase. 

On the first page, in writing of the 
period, now yellow and faded with age, 
and which almost merited its late owner's 
description of being “queer,” Cassell read 
“Logge of ve Rede Dutchess, sloop, April, 
1689—October 16, ’92, wrote by Thos. 
Witton, Master Mariner.” 

Page after page of the cramped writing 
related merely the sailing of the sloop 
Red Duchess from New York on April 17, 
1689. For some time, Cassell, although 
her armament as specified was somewhat 
heavy for a sloop of her tonnage, had 
no idea but that she was an honest enough 


trader. At length, however, certain 
entries caught his eyes which were sus- 
picious. 


“May 21 the man at the mast-head 


cry'd out he spy'd a sail hull down on 
the weather bow. All hands made sail, 
and we came within reach of her—using 
one of the long fourteens as a fore-chaser 
—nigh an hour after noon. The ship—a 
full rigged one—out (we afterwards found) 
of Havana, bound for Cadiz in Spain, 
replied with her stern chasers, and when 
we drew up alongside, having the weather 
gauge of her, she luffed a bit, giving us s 
fair broadside which shot away our 
mizzen stay, and injured the gaff bad 
Jonson si ing nigh me lost an arm 
from the elbow, and two others had bad 
cuts from splinters. One by a heavy piece 
from the mizzen top cracking his pate. 

“ After a little while we brought over 
her foremast—shot away just above the 
cross-trees—and she fell off. Shooting 
ahead of her we lay the Rede Dutchess 
close aboard right athwart their hawse, 
plying them so warm with carronades 
and smaller arms that she presently 
struck. We fought her, first fire to last, 
some three or four turns of the glass,’ 
losing the while seven injured and three 
killed. She a score injured, and half the 
number killed. She was called the Esper- 
anza, some 800 tons. A proper prize, with 
several butts of good Canary aboard, 
plate to the value of nigh upon 2,000 
crowns, and moidores some 500 in 
number.” 

It is needless to say that Cassell's 
attention was riveted by this and similar 
entries. And that the last words, “ After 
taking these therefrom and much more— 
including the jewels and gew-gaws of tie 
women (several of the youngest and 
properest of these latter we also took 
aboard with us), the ship was fired forc 
and aft; we sailing away from her witha 
fresh breeze from the 8.S.E.,’’ told him 
the character of the vessel of whose log- 
book he had become possessed. 

Deeply interested, he read on. Almost 
every few pages seemed to recount the 
same tale, with a few intervals of what 
must have proved to the bloodthirsty 
scoundrels aboard the Red Duchess 
monotonous and uneventful cruising. 

It was evidently the record—trom the 
number and varying nationality of the 
prizes taken—not of a privateer, as 
Cassell at first supposed, but that of o 
full-fledged pirate of the Morgan and 
Kidd type. 

Reading on, Cassell at length came to 
an entry, some fifty pages or so from the 
end, which caused him not only to lift his 
eyebrows in astonishment, but also to 
bend an even more earnest attention upon 
the writing before him. 

“ My word !” he exclaimed, as he turned 
over the page and came upon a roughly 
drawn chart with the N. point struck ont 
on it with an attempt at the fantastical 
fashion of the age. 

After a keen and prolonged scrutiny of 
the page, he closed the book, locked it 
away, and, taking his hat, took the lift 
down to the ground-floor of the hotel and 
made his way to the office of a well-known 
shipping agent. 

“Ts Mr. Lincoln in?” he queried of 
the head clerk, a keen-eyed, typical New 
Yorker. . 

“TI guess so,” was the reply. “ on ce 
step right inside anyway, and I'll let 
know you're here, Mr. Cassell.” 


® Two hours more or less.— C. H. 


Seating himself in a hammock chair 
of capacious dimensions, Wilfred Cassell 
waited the return of the bald-headed 
clerk, who, as good as his word, vanished 
through a glazed swing-door into an 
inner room. 

“Step right in, Mr. Cassell,” he said 
on his return a few minutes later, “ Mr. 
Lincoln ‘ll see you.” 

“© Well, Cassell,” exclaimed his friend, 
“‘what do you want? The racing been 
a bit too much for you, eh? But you're 
not going across yet, surely? No! 
That's right. What is it then?" 

“Can you tell me, Lincoln,” said the 
Englishman, shaking hands, “ where I 
can find a list of the ships belonging to 
the Port of New York during 1689 to 1690, 
say?" 

““You've come to tho right place, I 
guess,” was the prompt reply of the ship- 
ping agent, as he crossed the floor of his 
comfortably carpeted private room to a 
walnut bookcase against the wall on the 
other side. 

Taking down a volume from near the 
left-hand end of a row of similar books 
upon one of the shelves, he recrossed the 
apartment to the knee-hole table near 
which his visitor had seated himself. 

“Except in the States Library I don’t 
think you'll find a better accumulation of 
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shipping works and information than our 
firm has succeeded in getting together 
during the last twenty years or so. This 
book contains a pretty correct list of the 
vessels belonging to or sailing from the 
Port of New York during the period 
covered by the years 1680-1690, and if 
you can’t find what you require in it I'll 
just be surprised, that’s all.’’ 

Taking the book held out to him, Cassell 
found the year without much difficulty, 
and ran his eyes down the several pages, 
following his finger in doing so. 

«“ Ah!” he exclaimed at last. 

“Yon’ve found it, then,” rejoined his 
friend Lincoln, with satisfaction in his 
voice. “I thought there wasn't much worth 
knowing about shipping we didn't know, 
or couldn’t put our hands on if wanted.” 

“Here it is. Would you mind my 
copying out this information?” asked 
Cassell. 

“Why, certainly not. Just step right 
round here and copy as much as you like,” 
was the reply. ‘ Here's a pen.” 

Cassell came round the table and, seat- 
ing himself at it as invited, commenced 
writing. 

This is the information he set down. 

“ Rede Dutchess sloop. 150 tons bur- 
then. Master: Thos. Witton, Port of New 
York.” When he had finished writing he 

(To be continued.) 
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held up the piece of paper in his left hand 
for Lincoln to take and read it. 

“A rare rascal,” was the latter’s com- 
ment; “ hung with a score of his crew for 
piracy seven years later. How do I know 
that? Well, just this way. You know 
Meredith Parker? I thought so. He's 
writing a new ing yarn about this 
selfsame scoundrel, and he told me all 
about it. I believe he was swung for his 
misdeeds, about 1697, at that place down 
the Thames—yes, that's it—HExecution 
Dock, convicted on the evidence of the 
mate and seamen of a British ship he'd 
laid hands on! 

“You're not thinking of writing about 
it? Parker’s book is just upon done, so 
you're a bit toolate. No? Well,somuch 
the better for him. By the way, when are 
you going to cross?” 

Cassell hesitated a moment, as if think- 
ing, saying at length, “I’m going to 
anewer your question by another. 
When does the City of Paris sail?” 

“ Saturday.” 


“TI go by her, then. Book me a first- 


* class saloon berth, Lincoln, if there’s one 


to be had.” 

“T thought you weren’t going back for 
some time yet,” was the reply. 

“T hadn't thought of doing so, but I’ve 
changed my plans.” 


TED EE a 


YDOLL GWYN; 


‘oo much horrified for the moment even 
to speak, Gwyn grasped the sides of 
the ladder with spasmodic strength; his 
eves dilated, his jaw dropped, and he 
clung there completely paralysed. Then 
his mental balance came back as suddenly 
as he lost it, and feeling once more the 
strong, healthy lad he was, it came to him 
like o flash that it was impossible that 
Joe Jollivet, his companion in hundreds 
of rock-climbing expeditions —where they 
had successfully made their way along 
places which would have given onlookers 
what is known as “ the creeps ’—could be 
in the danger he described, and with a 
merry laugh he cried: 

“Get out! Go on, you old humbug, or 
I'll get a pin out of my waistcoat and give 
you the spur.” 

There was no response. 

“Do you hear, old Jolly wet? I say, 
you know, this isn’t the sort of place for 
playing larks. Wait till we're up, and I'll 
give you such a warming.’ 

Then the chill of horror came back, for 
Joe said ina whisper whose tones swept 
away all possibility of his playing tricks, 

“T'm not larking. I can't stir.” 

“TI tell you you are larking,” cried 
Gwyn fiercely. “Such nonsense! Go on 
up, or I'll drive a pin into you right up to 
the head.” 

The cold chill increased now, and Gwyn 
shuddered, for Joe said faintly: 

“Do, please: it might give me 
strength.” 

The vain hope that it might be all a 


OR, THE FLOOD BENEATH THE SEA. 


By Gro. Manvitte Fenn, 


Author of * The Silver Catton,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER XVII.—GWYN SHOWS HIS METTLE. 


trick was gone, and Gwyn was face to 
face with the horror oftheir position. He 
looked down, and there was the platform, 
with the water splashing and glittering in 
the sunshine as it struck upon the rock; 
and he knew that no help could come 
from that direction, for Hardock was at 
the pump in the shaft. He looked up to 
the top of the cliff, and no one was there, 
for the people were all gathered about the 
top of the mine, and no one was likely to 
come and look over and see their position. 
If help was to come tothe boy above him, 
that help must come from where he stood ; 
and, with the recollection of his own peril 
when he was being hauled up by the rope 
forcing itself upon him, ho began to act 
with a feeling of desperation which was 
ready to rob him of such nerve as he 
possessed. 

A clear and prompt action was necessary, 
as he knew only too well; and, setting his 
teeth hard together, he went on up with- 
out a word, step by step, as he leaned back 
to the full stretch of his arms, and reached 
to where he could just force his feet, one 
on either side of his companion’s, the spell 
of the ladder just affording suflicient width, 
and then pressing Joe close against the 
rounds with his heavily throbbing breast, 
he held on in silence for a few moments, 
trying to speak, but no words would come. 

Meanwhile Joe remained silent and 
rigid, as if half insensible; and Gwyn's 
brain was active, though his tongue was 
silent, battling as he was with the question 
what to do. 


“Oh, if those gulls would only keep 
away!" he groaned to himself, for ai 
least a dozen came softly swooping about 
them, and one so close that the boy felt 
the waft of the air set in motion by its 
wings. 

Then the throbbing and fluttering at his 
heart grew less painful, and the power to 
speak returned. 

With a strong endeavour to be calm and 
easy, he forced himself to treat the position 
jauntily. 

“There you are, old chap,” he cried; 
“friend in need’sa friend indeed. I could 
hold you on like that for a month—five 
minutes,” he added to himself. Then 
aloud once more—‘ Feel better ?”” 

There was no reply. 

“To you hear, stupid—feel better ? ” 

A low sigh—almost a groan—was the 
only answer, and Gwyn's teeth grated to- 
gether. 

“Here, you Joe,” he said firmly. “I 
know you can hear what I say, so listen. 
You don’t want for us both to go down, I 
know, so you've got to throw off the 
horrible feeling that's come over you, and 
do what I say. I'm going to hold you up 
like this for five minutes to get your wind, 
and then you've got to start and go up 
round by round. You can't fall because I 
shall follow you, keeping like this, and 
holding you on till you're better. You 
can hear all that, you know.” 

Joe bent his head, and a_ peculiar 
quivering, catching sigh escaped his lips. 

“It's all nonsense ; you want to give up 
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over climbing a ladder such as we could 
run up. ’Tisn’t like being on the rocks 
with nothing to hold on by, now, is it? 
Let’s seo; we're a third of the way up, 
and we can soon do it, so say when you 
feel ready, and then up you go!” 

But after a guess at the space of time 
named, Joe showed no inclination to say 
he was ready, and stood there, pressed 
against the ladder, breathing very feebly, 
and Gwyn began to be attacked once more 
by the chill of dread. 

He fought it back in his desperation, 
and in a tone which surprised himself, he 
cried : 

“Now then! Time's up! Goon!” 

To his intense delight, his energy 
seemed to be communicated to his 
companion; and as he hung back a little, 
Joe reached with one hand, got a fresh 
hold there with the other, and, raising 
his right foot, drew himself slowly and 
cautiously up, to stand on the next spell. 

“ Cheerily ho!” sang out Gwyn, as he 
followed. “I knew, I knew you could do 
it. Now then! Don’t stop to get cold. 
Up you go before I get out that pin.” 

Joe slowly and laboriously began again, 
and reached the next step, but Gwyn felt 
no increase of hope, for he could tell how 
feeble and nerveless the boy was. But he 
went on talking lightly,as he followed and 
let the poor fellow feel the support of his 
breast. 

“ That’s your sort. Nine inches higher. 
Two nine inches more—a foot and a half. 
But, I say, no games; don’t start off with 
a run and leave me behind. You'd better 
let me go with you, in case your foot 
gives—gives way again.” 

That repetition of the word gives was 
caused by a peculiar catching of Gwyn’s 
breath. 

“Tsay,” he continued, as they paused, 
“this is ever so much better than going 
up those wet ladders in the shaft. I shall 
never like that way. Don't you remember 
looking down the shaft of that mine, where 
the hot, steamy mist came up, and the 
rounds of the ladder were all slippery with 
the grease that dropped from the men’s 
candles stuck in their caps? Ido. I said 
it would be like going down ladders of ice, 
and that you’d never catch me on them. 
Our way won’t be hot and steamy like 
that was, because there'll always be a 
draught of fresh sea air running up from 
the adit. Now then, up you go again! I 
begin to want my dinner.” 

Joe did not stir, and Gwyn’s face turned 
ghastly, while his mouth opened ready for 
the utterance of a wild cry for help. 

But the ery did not escape, for Gwyn’'s 
teeth closed with a snap. He felt that 
it would result in adding to his com- 
panion’s despair. 

He was once more master of himself. 

“ Now then!” he cried; “I don’t want 
to use that pin. Go on, old lazybones.”* 

The energy was transferred again, and 
Joe slowly struggled up another step, 
closely followed by Gwyn, and then 
remained motionless and silent. 

“You stop and let yourself get cold 
again,” cried Gwyn, resolutely now. 
“ Begin once more, and don’t stop. You 
needn’t mind, oldchap. I’ve got you as 
tight as tight. Now then, can't you feel 
how safe youare? Offwith you! I shall 
always be ready to give you o nip and 
hold you on. Now then, off!” 

But there was no response. 
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“Do you hear! This isn’t the place to 
go to sleep, Joe! Wake up! Go on! 
Never mind your feet being numb. Go 
on pulling yourself up with your hands. 
I'll give you a shove to help.” 

No reply; no movement; and but for 
the spasmodic way in which the boy clung 
with his hands, as if involuntarily, like a 
bird or bat clings in its sleep, he might 
have been pronounced perfectly helpless. 

“Now, once more, are you going to 
begin?” cried Gwyn, shouting fiercely. 
“ Do you hear!” 

Still no reply, and in spite of appeal, 
threat, and at last a blow delivered 
heavily upon his shoulder, Joe did not stir, 
and Gwyn felt that their case was de- 
sperate indeed. Each time he had forced 
his companion to make an effort it was as 
if the result was due to the energy he had 
communicated from his own body; but 
now he felt in his despair as if a 
reverse action were taking place, and his 
companion’s want of nerve and inertia 
were being communicated to him; for 
the chilly feeling of despair was on the 
increase, and he knew now that poor Joe 
was beyond helping himself. 

“What can I do?” he thought, as he 
once more forced himself to the point of 
thinking and acting. To get his com- 
panion up by his own force was impossible. 
Even if he could have carried the weight 
up the ladder, it would have been impos- 
sible to get a good hold and retain it, and 
he already felt himself growing weak from 
horror. 

What to do? 

It would have been easy enough to 
climb over his companion and save his 
own life; but how could he ever look Major 
Jollivet or his father in the eyes again ? 
The momentary thought was dismissed 
on the instant as being cowardly and un- 
worthy of an English lad. But what to do? 

If he could have left him for a few 
minutes, he could have either gone up or 
gone down, and shouted for help; but he 
knew perfectly well that the moment he 
ine the boy to himself, he would fall head- 

long. 

“What shall Ido? What shall I do?” 
he groaned alond, and a querulous cry from 
one of the gulls still floating around them 
came as if in reply. 

“Oh, if I only had a gun,” he cried 
angrily. “Get out, you beasts! Who's 
going to fall!” 

Then he uttered a cry for help, and 
another, and another; but the shouts 
sounded feeble, and were lost in space, 
while more and more it was forced upon 
him that Joe was now insensible from 
fear and despair, his nerve completely 
gone. 

What could he do? There seemed to 
be nothing but to hold on till Joe fell, and 
then for his father's sake he must try and 
save himself. 

“Oh, if I only had a piece of rope,” he 
muttered; but he had not so much as a 
piece of string. There was his silk 
neckerchief ; that was something, and Joe 
was wearing one, too, exactly like it; for 
the boys had a habit of dressing the 
same. 

It was something to do—something to 
occupy his thoughts for a few moments, 
and, setting one hand free, he passed it 
round the side of the ladder, leaned toward 
it, as he forced it toward his neck; his 
fingers seized the knot—a sailor's slip- 


knot—and the next minute the handker. 
chief was loose in his hands. 

A few more long moments, and he had 
taken his companion’s from his neck. 
Then came the knotting together, a task 
which needed the service of both hands 
and for a time he hesitated about setting 
the second free. 

Free he could not make it, but by 
clinging round the sides of the ladder with 
both arms, he brought his hands together. 
and with the skill taught him by the 
Cornish fishermen, he soon, without the 
help of his eyes, had the two handkerchief: 
securely joined in a knot that would no: 
slip, and was now possessed with a twisted 
silken cord about five feet long. 

But how slight! Still it was of silk. 
and it was his only chance unless help 
came; and of that there seemed to be not 
the slightest hope. 

He twisted the silk round and round ir 
his hands for some seconds after the 
fashion that he and Joe had observed 
when making a snood for their fishing 
lines, and then passing one end round the 
spell that was on a level with Joe’s throat, 
he drew till both ends were of a length. 
and then tied the silken cord tightly to 
the piece of stout, strong oak, letting the 
ends hang down. 

Joe’s hands were grasping the sides of 
the ladder—how feebly Gwyn did not know 
till he tried to move the left, when it gave 
way at once, and would have fallen tu 
his side but for his own strong grasp. 
Holding it firmly, he passed it round th: 
left side of the ladder, placing it along th. 
spell, and then passing one of the silker 
ends round the wrist, he drew it tight tc 
the spell and kept it there, while he 
loosened the boy’s right hand, passed that 
round the other side, so that wrist rested 
upon wrist, and the next minute the 
handkerchief was slipped round it, and 
drawn tightly, binding both together. 

They were safely held so long as h- 
kept up a tension upon the end of the 
silk; and this with great effort he was 
able to do with his left hand, while, work- 
ing in the opposite way, he passed the 
second end round the two wrists once. 
dragged it as hard as he could, and then 
tied the first portion of a simple knot. 
Then he dragged again and again, bringing 
his teeth to bear in holding the shorter 
end of the handkerchief, while he tugged 
and tugged till the silk cut into the boy's 
flesh, and his wrists were dragged firmly 
down upon the spell. There the second 
portion of the knot was tied; and, feeling 
that Joe could not slip, he bound the 
longer end round again twice, broughi 
the first end to meet it, and once again 
tied as hard as he could. 

Breathless with the exertion of holdinz 
on by his crooked arms while he worked. 
and with the perspiration streaming de wn 
his face, he stood there -panting for « 
few moments, holding on tightly. and 
peering through the spells to make sure 
that his knots were secure, and the silicu 
cord sufficiently tight to stay Joe's wrists 
from being dragged through. Then he 
tried the fastening again, satisfying him:elf 
that Joe was as safe as hands could mske 
him, and that his arms could not possibls 
be dragged away from the spell to whic: 
they were tied, even if his feet slipo-i 
from the round below. 

Satisfied at this, Gwyn's heart gav: 3 


‘throb of satisfaction. 
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“You can't fall, Joe,” he said. “I 
don’t want to leave you, but I must gu 
for help.” 

There was no reply. 

Can you hear what I say?” cried 
Gwyn. 

Still no reply; and, feeling that he 
might safely leave him, Gwyn hesitated 
for a moment or two as to whether he 
should go up or down. 

The latter seemed to be the quicker 
way, and, after descending a step or two, 
he threw arms and legs round the sides 
of the ladder, and let himself slide to the 
platform. 

Here he stood for a moment to look up 
and see Joe hanging as he had left him. 
Then, stooping down, he entered the adit, 
out of which the clanging sound of the 
huge pump went on volleying, while the 
water kept up its hissing and rushing 
sound. 

“*Hardock!"" he shouted, with his 
hands to his lips, and the cry reverberated 
in the narrow passage; but, though he 
shouted again and again, his voice did not 
penetrate, for the sound of the pumping 
and rushing of water, and the boy had 
to make his way right to where Hardock 
was anxiously watching the working of 
the machinery; and as Gwyn reached 
him, he was once more holding his lan- 
thorn down to see how much the water 
had fallen. 

The man gave a violent start as a hand 
was laid upon his shoulder. 

“Come back!” shouted Hardock to 
make himself heard, and he gazed wonder- 
ingly at the boy, whose face was ghastly. 
“Here, don’t you go and say young 
Master Joe has fallen.” 

Gwyn placed his lips to the foreman's 


ear. 

“Can't fall yet. Send word—ropes— 
top of ladder at once. Danger.” 

Hardock waited to hear no more, but 
dragged at the wire which formed the 
rough temporary signal to the engine- 
house, and the great beam of the pump 
stopped its work at once. when the silence 
was profound, save for a murmur high 
up over them at the mouth of the 
shaft. 

“« What is it there?’ came in a familiar 
voice, which sounded dull and strange as 
it was echoed from the dripping walls. 

**Help!” shouted Gwyn. ‘“ Long ropes 
to the head of the outside ladders.” 

** Right!” came back. 

““What’s wrong?”? came down then 
in another voice. 

+ Joe Jollivet —danger,”’ shouted Gwyn, 
stepping back to reply. ‘‘ Now, come on!” 
he cried to Hardock; and he led the way 
along the adit from which, short as had 
been the time since the pump ceased 
working, the water had run off. 

No more was said as they hurried along 
as fast as the sloping position necessary 
allowed; and on stepping out on to the 
platform, Gwyn looked up in fear and 
trembling, lest the silken cord should 
have given way, and fully anticipating 
that the ladder would be vacant. 

Hardock uttered a groan, but Gwyn 
had already begun to climb. 

“What are you going to do, lad?” 
shouted the man excitedly. 

“Go up and hold him on.” 

“No, no; I'm stronger than you.” But 
Gwyn was already making his way up as 
fast as he could, and Hardock, after a 

momentary hesitation, followed. 


Before they were half way, voices at the 
top were heard. 

“Hold tight!” shouted fhe Colonel in 
his fierce military fashion. “ Rope!” 

Then an order was heard, and a great 
coil of rope was thrown out, so that it 
might fall clear of the climbers, whizzed 
away from the rock with the rings opening 
out, and, directly after, was hanging beside 
the ladder right to the platform. 

There was a clever brain at work on 
the top of the cliff, for, as Gwyn climbed 
the ladder, the rope was hauled in so as 
to keep the end close to his hands; and, 
seeing this, the boy uttered a sigh of relief, 
and climbed on, feeling that there was 
hope of saving his comrade now. 

“Shall I send some one down ?” 
shouted the Colonel, who was evidently 
in command at the top. 


“No. We'll do it,” cried Gwyn 
breathlessly. “All right, Joe. We're 
here.” 


There was no response from above him, 
and at every step Gwyn felt as if his legs 
were turning to lead, and a nightmare-like 
sensation came over him of being bound 
to keep on always clambering a tremen- 
dous ladder without ever reaching to wlicre 
Joe was bound. 

And all this in the very brief space of 
time before he reached to where he had 
tied the insensible lad. 

Gwyn uttered a sigh like a groan as 
he touched Joe's feet. Then, without 
hesitating, he went higher, till he was on 
a level, with his feet resting on the same 
spell, fully expecting moment by moment, 
as he ascended, that the silk would give 
way and Joe's fall dash them both down. 
And, as at last he thrust his arms through 
the ladder on either side of the boy’s 
neck and then spread them out, so as to 
secure them both tightly pressed against 
the spells, his head began to swim, and 
he felt that he could do no more. 

His position saved him, for in those 
moments he could not have clung there 
by his hands, his helplessness was too 
great. 

But this was all momentary, and he 
was recalled to himself by the voice of 
Hardock. 

“TI say, lad, hope this ladder’s strong 
enough for all three. Now then; what's 
next? Will you tie the rope round him 
and cast him free?” 

Gwyn made no reply. His lips parted, 
and he strove to speak, but not a word 
would come. 

« D'yer hear ?"’ said Hardock. “I say, 
will you make the rope fast round him ?” 

“Below there!” came from above. 
“Make the rope fast round Joe’s chest— 
tight knots, mind, and send him up first. 
Be smart!” 
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“ All right, sir,’ shouted back Hardock, 
as he took hold of the rope swinging close 
to his hand. ‘“ Now then, Master Gwyn, 
don’t stand there such a gashly while 
thinking about it. Lay hold and knot it 
round him. They'll soon draw him away 
from under you.” 

Gwyn uttered an inarticulate sound, 
but only wedged his arms out more 
firmly. A 

“ Ready?" came from above in the 
Colonel’s voice. 

“No, nothing like,’ roared Hardock. 
“Hold hard. Now, my lad, look alive. 
Don’t think about it, but get hold of the 
rope, and draw it round his chest. Mind 
and not tie him to the ladder. Steady, 
for it’s all of a quiver now.” 

Still Gwyn made no sign. 

“Hil What's come to you?” growled 
Hardock. 

“ Are you asleep below there ?”’ shouted 
the Colonel. ‘ Hold fast, and I'll send 
some one down.” 

“Nay, nay!” yelled Hardock, “the 
ladder won't bear another. I'll get it 
done directly. Now, Master Gwyn, pull 
yourself together, and make this rope 
fast. D'yer hear?” 

“Yes,” gasped the boy at last. 
a minute and I'll try.” 

“ Waita minute and you'll try!" growled. 
theman. “ We shall all be down directly. 
My word! What is the use o’ boys? 
Hi! hold fast, and I'll try and get up 
above you and tie the rope myself.”” 

“No, no,” cried Gwyn frantically. 
“ You can’t climb over us.” 

“But I must, lad. I arn’t. going to 
get round inside and try it that way. I 
arn't a boy now.” 

“No, don’t try that,” panted Gwyn 
breathlessly. ‘You'd pull us off. I’m 
coming round again. I'll try soon, but 
I don’t seem to have any breath.” 

“Hi! below there! what are you 
about?” shouted the Colonel. “ Make 
that rope fast.” : 

“Yes, sir; yes, sir: directly,” yelled 
Hardock. “ You must wait.” 

“Make it fast round Jollivet,” shouted 
the Colonel. 

“ All right, sir. Now, Master Gwyn, you 
hear what your guv'nor says?” 

“Yes, I hear, Sam,” panted the lad; 
“and I am trying to do it. I'll begin as 
soon as ever I can, but I feel that if I let 
go, Joe would come down on you. He 
has no strength Jeft in him and—and I’m 
not much better.” 

“And you'll let go too,” growled the 
man to himself; “and if you do, it’s all 
over with me.” 

Then aloud : 

“ Hold tight, my lad; I’m coming up.” 

(To be continued.) 
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1. Goshawk. 13, Ptarmigan, 

2. Lesser Red poll. 14. Dotterel. 

3. Stormy Petrel. 15. Blackstart. 

4. Richards Pipit. 16, Golden Plover, 
5. Mallard. 17. Snipe. 

6. Common (itll. 18, Stock Dove. 

7. Grey Plover. 19, Oyster-Cateher. 
8, Black Grouse. 20. Snow Bunting. 
9. Rock Pipit. 21. Rock Dove. 
1U. Coot. 22. Turnstone. 

11, Woodcock. 23. Kite. 


955 In our Sistecnth Volume, 
known facourite British Birds’ 
do well carefully to preseree th 
Of reference and identification — 


EGGSs.—II, 
. Buzzard. 35. Brown Owl. 
. Golden Engle. 36. Rook. 
. Jack Snipe. 37. Gree Woodpecker. , 
27. Marsh Harrier. 38, Ringed Plover. 
. Merlin. 30, Barn Owl. 
). Osprey. 40. Short-Eared Owl. 
. Chough. 4. Teal. 
. Cirl Bunting. 42. Grey-Backed Crow. 


Lapland Bunting. 
33, Marsh Warbler. 
. Long-Eared Owl. 


43, Common Tern. 
44, Heron. 


raciny p. A410, will be found a flne coloured plate of some ninety-siz of the better- 
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HERE was a pretty lane called 
Foxglove, branching off Grime 

Ditch. It wound its narrow grass-grown 


course between high hedges down to the 
depths of a dell, through which flowed a 
tributary of the Lourne, a stream of very 
respectable breadth and depth. The 
stream was crossed by a plank bridge 
with a single rail on one side. 

Foxglove Lane was often frequented 
by the boys of Rosslyn House, for it led 
beyond the water to a wood, among other 
places of interest, famous for birds’-nests, 
butterflies, and nuts. 

There was a school legend connected 
with Tittlebat Bridge, as it was called, 
claiming to date from a remote antiquity. 
A bold archeologist had been heard to 
argue from it that the school in some 
form or other must have existed from 
the days of the Norman kings. When 
the Conqueror sent his commissioners 
4hrough England with a view to compil- 
ing the Domesday Book, he purposely 
omitted the two capitals. His son Henry 
thought well to repair the gap for Win- 
chester. His book, the Winton Domes- 
day, begins thus: “The Book of the 
King’s lands paying land-tax and brug 
(bridge-tax) in Winchester.’ This is a 
historical fact. : 

Whether or not the school legend was 
derived from this ancient source, I cannot 
say; but certain it is that the word Brug 
was associated with Tittlebat Bridge at 
the bottom of Foxglove Lane; and this 
was the method of observance. Every 
new boy, crossing the bridge for the first 
time, was expected to pay brug, either 
the sum of sixpence to the cricket club or 
a pot of jam to the Senior table in the 
-dining-hall. This was all very well, and 
being a time-honoured custom the pay- 
ment of lawful brug was winked at by 
the masters and cheerfully rendered by 
the boys. But the arrival of Taswell 
upon the scene showed that the custom 
might be liable to abuse. 

Taswell had never had opportunity for 
playing games with other boys; and being 
naturally of clumsy build, with fingers all 
thumbs, as the saying is, his first attempts 
at cricket provoked such merriment 
among the boys of Rosslyn House that 
he took a disgust against the game, and 
would never go near the cricket-field if he 
could help it. As his attendance during 
playtime in the afternoons was not com- 
pulgsory, it came about that he never 
entered the cricket-field after the first 
week. Consequently he had idle time on 
his hands, and we know that mischief is 
readily found under such conditions. 

‘Taswell had been duly escorted to Tit- 
tlebat Bridge by Simpson and Anderson 
and others, soon after his entrance into 
the school; and a pot of jam had been 
extorted from him, not without consider- 
able pressure, since Taswell had crossed 
the bridge scores of times before any of 
that generation of boys had heard of 
Rosslyn House. He therefore stoutly re- 
sisted tho tax, claiming to be exempt, and 


denouncing its imposition as an infringe- 
ment of his manorial rights. Some of 
the boys were inclined to agree with his 
views, but the majority insisted that the 
ancient custom must respected, main- 
taining that the original charter contained 
no reference to any plea for exemption. 

So Taswell had to produce a pot of jam, 
which he got the cook to give him at 
home. He had half a mind to mix senna 
with it, but even his short acquaintance 
with the ways of schoolboys sufticed to 
make him cautious of provoking public 
resentment against himself and contempt 
for the maternal store-cupboard. 

His indignation, however, was aroused, 
and he silently brooded upon schemes for 
retaliation. If he had submitted under 
superior force to be taxed unlawfully, he 
would obtain satisfaction somehow, and 
poy the boys back in their own coin. He 

new that the smaller boys who could 
not do much at cricket often got leave for 
walks, and his plan was to waylay some 
of them at the bridge and extort sixpence 
by fair means or foul. 

He scorned the idea of loading himself 
with a pot of jam—he could get plenty at 
home. No; his remuneration should be 
in current coin of the realm, to the full 
rateable value of the jam unlawfully de- 
manded from him. 

With this object in view, Taswell re- 
solved to go and hide in the neighbour- 
hood of Tittlebat Bridge, and await the 
result. If any boys came along whom it 
might be advisable to let pass unnoticed, 
he would remain in concealment. But 
if he saw in them a prospect of plunder 
with impunity, he would take measures 
to secure it. 

Follow him in fancy on the first after- 
noon, when he put his scheme into opera- 
tion. He started off immediately after 
dinner, and having reached the bridge he 
lay in ambush. His hiding-place was on 
the farther side of the bridge, behind a 
thick group of holly-bushes growing on 
strip of waste ground between the lane 
and the hedge. He had not long to wait 
before he heard approaching footsteps. 
By-and-by there came into sight Ames 
junior and Burton, both new boys that 
term. They were talking about the legend 
of the bridge. 

“Maxwell told me,” said Ames, “ there 
‘was once a new chap who had no money 
and no jam, and the seniors took him and 
pushed him off the bridge, and it was 
out of his depth, and every time he came 
up they hit him with sticks till he sank 
for the last time and was drowned. They 
were awful bullies in those days!” 

“I'm glad we brought some jam,” said 
Burton ; “it must have been awful. What 
did they do with the body ?” 

“They dug a hole in a field and buried 
it, and the Gapperginnies are always howl- 
ing round the place at night.” 

“How awful! Here we are at the 
bridge.” 

Taswell, peering from behind his 
covert, saw this defenceless pair ap- 


proaching. Just as they set foot on the 
bridge he appeared at the farther end. 

“Hullo, young ‘uns! not too fast. 
Sixpence, please, brug; that’s the rulo for 
kids like you. Stump up, or a ducking!" 

Taswell stood defiant, commanding his 
end of the bridge, his legs astride, and his 
hands buried in his trouser-pockets. His 
attitude was well calculated to inspire 
terror in the hearts of two timid small 
boys. 

They halted immediately on hearing 
his challenge. Their faces assumed an 
expression of pale fear. With, open 
mouths and eyes riveted upon the tyrant, 
neither daring to advance or retire, they 
stood where they were in the presence of 
the adversary. 

“Why don’t you come on, you young 
funks ? Out with the chink, and I'll let 
you pass. Haven't you got your scrip 
with you? Speak up!” 

Ames looked at Burton, and Burton 
looked at Ames, and they whispered to- 
gether. Ames told Burton that he had 
three pennies in his pocket, and Burton 
told Ames that he had nothing. 

Taswell waited a minute before reassert- 
ing his demands. 

“ Are you going to stump up or are you 
not ? Look sharp, or it will be the worse 
for you both!” 

“We've only got threepence between 
us,” said Burton—“ at least, Ames has 
threepence, and I’ve got nothing.” 

“That's not enough! I can let Ames 
pass, but I shall have to duck you, Burton. 
Come and get it over at once!” 

Burton shook with terror at the thought. 
The river flowed broad and dark, and 
fathoms deep, for all he knew. Visions of 
the battered corpse of that legendary 
schoolfellow floated on the water before 
his eyes. His knees quaked, and he 
could not suppress a howl of dismay 8 
Taswell advanced towards him with 
menacing look. 

But Ames had some presence of mind, 
inspired perhaps by the comfortable feel 
of the pennies in his pocket, the talisman 
of rescue from a watery grave. Ames 
found voice to whisper to his panic- 
stricken friend— 

“ Come back—let’s run!" 

In a moment he seized Burton's hand 
and pulled him away from the bridge, 
and Burton’s instinct of self-preservation 
enabled him to obey the call. 

They rushed off at their topmost speed, 
while fear added wings to their feet. 
This was a move in the game which 
Taswell had not foreseen. He at once 
gave chase ; but being short of wind and 
slow of pace, he soon found that he had 
no chance of overtaking his prey. All he 
could do was to shout after them, “ If you 
tell the boys I'll murder you both!" 

The terrified pair heard his threat, and 
it effectually smothered any inclination 
they might have had to relate their adven- 
tures. 

They ran till they could run no more, 
and only felt safe when they were inside 


the hedges of the cricket-field, when the 
sight of boys and masters revived in their 
hearts a sense of security. From that 
day forward Ames and Burton devoted 
themselves to cricket in the afternoons, 
and never paid another visit to Tittlebat 
Bridge. 

Taswell was thus balked of his prey on 
that first occasion ; but, being obstinately 
determined to get back the value of his 
jam, he went down to the bridge on the 
following Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day afternoons. On the first two occa- 
sions no one appeared, but on the third 
an opportunity was offered. 

It so happened that Maxwell and Colin 
Elcombe, yearning for a taste of summer's 
floral wealth and verdure, set forth on that 
Wednesday afternoon, being a_half- 
holiday, down Foxglove Lane, bound for 
the blissful regions beyond the bridge. 
‘Taswell from his ambush behind the holly- 
bushes espied them with glistening eyes, 
and his heart bounded with a leap as ho 
saw his chance at last. Taswell had long 
wished to take the cheek out of this pair, 
whose keen popularity with the other boys 
was a source of irritation to him. Con- 
scious of his own bucolic manners, and 
fecling that he could never hope to ingra- 
tiate himself with his fellows, Taswell 
entertained a jealous dislike against the 
amiart polish of these two little gentlemen. 
So he emerged from his hiding-place with 
fn peculiar appetite for satisfying his anti- 
pathy. 

He walked to the middle of the bridge, 
and there he posted himself, leaning 
against tho rail, straightening his legs, 
burying his hands in his trouser-pockets, 
and whistling like a true rustic son of 
the soil. His heavily booted feet pro- 
truded over the single plank, and his 
corpulent frame sufficiently blocked the 
thoroughfare, rendering it impossible for 
the boys to pass, unless they first pre- 
vailed upon him to make way. 

That contingency seemed remote 
enough. Taswell'’s attitude was not such 
as to excite a belief that he would move 
under the gentle pressure of a civil re- 
quest; and any attempt to force the pas- 
sage seemed out of the question. It looked 
doubtful if the combined weight of Max- 
well and Colin could equal that of 
Taswell, and only too probable that if they 
tried to cross againet his will their efforts 
must be doomed to defeat. 

They saw him posted in the mid-pas- 
sage of the narrow way, but never a 
suspicion crossed their minds of his real 
intention. 

He was staring straight before him, 
and never turned his head towards them, 
so that they thought he was not aware of 
their presence, and all unsuspecting they 
advanced. 

Maxwell was in front. He put down 
his foot upon the plank with a sounding 
thump, to attract attention. Taswell 
slowly turned his head, without otherwise 
altering his attitude, and whistled his 
tune in the direction of the two boys. 

“We want to pass,"’ said Max, ad- 
vancing. 

“ Do you ?—then pay brug.” 

“What ?” 

“Pay Brua! Are you deaf?" 

“ Pay brug! What do you mean?” 

“Pay sruc! Don't you understand 
the ancient custom?” 

“No, I don't—do you, Colin?” 
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“No—I think there must be some 
mistake,” said Colin in his slow imper- 
turbable manner; “ perhaps Taswell will 
enlighten us.” 

“Oh, it’s clear enough,” replied the 
corpulent youth. “When I first came to 
your blooming Latin shop, some of your 
chaps wanted me to pay sixpence for 
going over this rotten bridge. A more 
impudent swindle was never started, 
considering I had gone over this bridge 
whenever I chose before any of you young 
asses had finished with the rattle and 
pap-bottle. Do you think I am going to 
stand that? Rather not! I gave them 
a pot of jam, but I vowed I would get 
sixpence out of some of you in return. 
It's no good offering me a pot of jam—I 
can get as much as I want at home. 
Just as you please—sixpence or a souse 
—Come on!" 

“You've no right to try and stop us,” 
said Maxwell. 

“Haven't I? A jolly sight better 
right than Simpson had to make me pay. 
My governor would have made a good 
row about it if I had told him. I guess 
he'd have gone up and_ horsewhipped 
you all round, and the Doctor into the 

argain.’’ 

“I wish you had told him,” said 
Maxwell. 

“ Oh yes, and have been called a sneak 
by you all. I know your tricks, though 
I haven't been long in your hole. Mr. 
Helstone is the only decent chap among 
you. If it wasn't for him I would 
never go near the place.” 

“We can’t help that,” said Maxwell, 
“and we want to pass—just move aside.” 
He was edging along with a tight hold on 
the rail, and with Colin in close attend- 
ance. 

Taswell looked down on them with 
supreme disdain, but went so far as to 
take his hands out of his pockets and 
lay hold of the rail. “Oh, you want to 
pass, do you? Very well; I'm not going 
to palaver all the afternoon with a pair of 
haif-fledged striplings. Sixpence or a 
souse—that's the alternative; which will 
you have?” 

“ Neither !’’ said Maxwell. ‘ Comeon, 
Colin; who cares for the great fat lout? 
Let's shove him over!” 

Colin, mindful that much was to be ex- 
pected from one who could hit a forty- 
sixer in the match of the season, was in 
no wise slack to support his friend. He 
pressed up close to him, and endeavoured 
to contribute all the pushing power at his 
disposal. 

Taswell was amazed at their audacity. 
“What on earth are you trying to 
do?" 

“Nothing on earth,” answered Colin, 
“but a good deal midway between air 
and water, as you will soon sce if you 
don’t clear out, you great lubberly bump- 
kin!” 

“Ho, ho!—that's your little game, is 
it? Well, you've lots of bounce, at any 
rate—let's see how you'll float!" 

So saying, Taswell reached forth his 
right arm across Maxwell, and took a 
firm hold of Colin's collar, grasping the 
rail meanwhile with his left hand to pre- 
vent accidents. Colin's blazer was not 
buttoned, and his flannel shirt did not 
offer much resistance. The buttons were 
forced at the first wrench; and as Colin 
held the rail with both hands, either the 
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rail must go, or his upper garments be 
torn from his person before he could be 


dislodged from his position. 

While this was going on, Maxwell kept 
shoving valiantly, pulling himself inch 
inch along, so that Taswell found it need- 
ful to modify his tactics. 

He let go Colin's collar, and adopted 
the same method as his antagonists, and 
for a few moments it was a question 
which side could shove the hardest. The 
big boy’s weight and strength were vastly 
greater than that of the pair singly; and 
even despite their combined efforts it was 
palpably clear that they had no chance. 
He could bring all his power to bear, 
whereas their precarious position pre- 
vented them materially from combining 
their strength to much advantage. It 
was mostly first one and then the other, 
and very little of both at once. So that 
inch by inch the pair were losing 
ground. 

Taswell merely presented his broad 
back to the foe, and, stiffening his legs and 
arms, brought his full weight to bear with 
an easily sustained pressure which would 
soon have forced his adversaries off the 
plank. 

But that was not his object, as he 
meant to give them a ducking. So now 
he only held his ground, and if they had 
pushed till they fainted they would never 
have made him yield. 

“ Now then, you puny little donkeys,” 
said Taswell, “if this amuses you, it 
doesn’t hurt me. You won't cross this 
bridge till you've paid or been ducked 
—that's certain!" 

“Is it 2” said Maxwell; adding in lower 
tones, ‘Can't you shove harder, Colin?” 

“My dear fellow, I’m shoving like a 
bargee; but you might as well try and 
shove a haystack over.” 

Then a happy thought suggested itself 
to Max, that he should try science in place 
of brute force. It was @ dangerous man- 
cuvre, but worth the riek. He nimbly 
pet his head under the rail, and, reversing 

is hands, he swung himeelf round so as 
to bring his body on the opposite side 
of the rail. Then whispering to Colin, 
“Jump on his back and scrag him,” he 
got his hands over Taswell’s, and made a 
good bid to wriggle past him. 

Colin obeyed orders. Putting his hands 
over Taswell’s shoulders, he was on his 
back in a trice, just as the great West- 
countryman, divining Maxwell's inten- 
tions, was beginning to pummel his 
fingers. This, if persisted in, must havo 
compelled Max to relax his hold, when he 
must inevitably have fallen plump into 
the water. 

But Colin knew his part. Circling his 
light arm round Taswell’s neck, with his 
left hand he proceeded to buffet his face 
with sounding smacks, till the big boy 
howled with rage and mortification. 

“ Stick tohim, Colin!” shouted Maxwell. 

Taswell was forced to devote one hand 
to rid him of this tormenting incubus, 
while with the other he must grasp the 
rail or be precipitated into the river. Ho 
had seized Colin’s left arm, and was 
dragging him down, when Maxwell, 
watching his opportunity, reached forward 
and dealt the big boy a blow with all his 
might full in the wind. 

There was a prodigious yell, caused by 
all the breath in Taswell’s lungs bursting 
out of his mouth like the preliminary puff 
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of a locomotive when it leaves a station. 
And the next moment Taswell was 
clutching wildly at the air, as he fell back- 
wards. 
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Colin, with a desperate desire to avoid 
the water, hurled himself forward over 
his adversary’s head, and just managed to 
grasp the rail. The next moment there 


was a pompholugopaphlasma such as 
never yet had been witnessed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tittlebat Bridge. 

(To be continued.) 


“ ARE ye there, Guthrie? Is wee Tam Camp- 
bell no here yet?” asked a gruff but anxious 
voice, as its owner, ‘“‘ Muckle”? Jock McDonald, 
strode up to the door of the “Thistle and 
Anchor” inn one summer morning in the 
month of June, 1791. 

McDonald was the boatswain of the 
Margaret Stuart, which lay at anchor a mile 
or two out in the midstream of the bonnie 
blue Clyde. From the inn door at Gourock 
the broad river, bathed in sunlight and 
backed by the blue Dumbarton hills, with 
other hills higher and bluer beyond, formed a 
sufficiently beautiful prospect, while the dark 
hull of the ship, with her tall tapering masts 
and closely furled sails imparting a snowladen 
appearance to the spars, stood boldly out in 
the middle distance, and with the small craft, 
which here and there dotted the blue with 
white and tan, added life and movement to 
the scene. 

“ The coach is no in yet,” replied the land- 
lord, while one or two of the crew came to 
the door on hearing the boatswain’s voice. 

“Tken the coach is no in; but the skipper 
says we'll hae to weigh early the morn's 
morn, as _unexpeckit news has come frae 
Leith, and we're awa there to complete.” 

““Wae’s me! How will Roderick Bean dae 
for his weddin’? ” 

“T’ve just telt him, and he’s in awfu’ trou- 
ble, but time and tide, ye ken. Gie'’s a wee 
ane, Guthrie!” to the landlord. 

While the host retired to procure the de- 
sired refreshment, the landlady, a stout, kind- 
hearted body, bewailed the hard fate of pretty 
Elsie Johnstone, who was that day to be 
united to honest, handsome Roderick Bean, 
a good, steady, hardworking sailor who had 
already made three voyages in the Margaret 
Stuart. 

“Wae’s me! It's awfu’ hard on Elsie just 
to be wedded and widowed at once. But it 
maun be. Il] luck follows the bridal that’s 
put aff. Roderick will ne’er come back, or 
the puir flower hersel’ will wither if onything 
prevents it!” 


TOM CAMPBELL’S PROMISE 
By W. Youne-Srewarr. 
(With Ilustrations by A. J. WALL.) 


Moving from the door, the group had 
scarcely time to express in voluble terms its 
well-meant sympathy, before a barefooted, 
kilted urchin ran in, and announced breath- 
lessly : 

“ She’s comin’! ”’ 

A stranger might be pardoned for anticipa- 
ting a visit from the distracted bride, but 
those to whom it was addressed understood 
the vernacular, and sallied forth to meet the 
coach. 

“There's wee Tam!” shouted McDonald, 
as a bright stalwart lad was seen waving his 
hat from the roof of the lumbering vehicle 
which turned at that moment the corner of 
the road, and bore down upon the inn. In 
an instant he had descended, a fine strapping 
fellow of sixteen, tall and broad for his age, 
but a mere child beside the gigantic boat- 
swain. It seemed but a child’s hand that 
found itself engulfed in the giant grasp of 
McDonald, as he heartily bade him welcome. 
Tom Campbell was the one apprentice on 
board, and had endeared himself to all by 
his pluck, good-temper, and endurance during 
the last voyage, his first experience of the 
sea. The other sailors crowded round, and 
Tom was soon reeling off the yarn of his ad- 
ventures at his home in Edinburgh. 

“Is Maggie better?” asked Allan Fraser, 
to whom the name of Tom’s sister was quite 
familiar, though he had never seen her. 

Whenever Tom had been homesick on the 
voyage, his remedy had been to pour graphic 
pictures of his home life into the sympathetic 
ears which drank all in as they sat round the 
forecastle stove. 

“Oh, she’s fine,’ replied Tom gaily, and 

Allan smiled approval as he murmured, “ Eh, 
I’m glad. I'd fears o’ her.” 
. The conversation now naturally turned on 
the wedding of Roderick and Elsie, the bonrie 
fair-haired Elsie Johnstone, the daughter of 
the smith at the foot of the Kirk Wynd. 
The ceremony was fixed to take place at the 
Manse at four that afternoon, and the men 
on shore had already attired themselves in 
their bravest jerseys of bright blue, and kilted 
“petticoat ” of blue and white stripes, not to 
mention gala hose of various hues. Their 
pigtails, too, seemed recently to have been 
under the supervision of the perruquier, for 
they shone with grease and were patterns of 
neatness, while a strong odour of bergamot 
betrayed the fact of quite unusual atten- 
tion. 

“Are ye to be at the weddin’, Master 
Cam’ll ?” asked the landlady, with an admir- 
ing glance at the frank, fearless face of young 
Tom. 

“That Iam. I’ll change my clothes here, 
Mrs. Guthrie, and make myself as smart as 
possible for the occasion.” 

“You’re aye that,” replied Mrs. Guthrie, 
with a smile. 

“Tut, tut, guid wife. Ye'll be makin’ me 
jealous,” said her spouse, with such a comic- 
ally injured look that all laughed as the host- 
ess carried Tom off to a room, from which 
he emerged a few minutes after in all the 
splendour of a bright blue jacket or short- 
tailed coat, long flowered waistcoat, buff 


small-clothes, home-knit hose, and brass- 
buckled shoes. His bright curly hair mani- 
fested aslight objection to the exalted posi- 
tion of his three-cornered hat, and the latter, 
conspiring with his large roguish eyes, im- 
parted a gaiety to his appearance which 
caused the admiring landlady to pronounce 
him “just a pictur!” 

An hour later the small procession got 
under weigh and proceeded with due import- 
ance to the Manse. Whether it was the 
effect of unusual respectability in the matter 
of toilette, the unique circumstance of the 
wedding on the eve of departure, or a sense 
of the approaching visit to the Manse, with 
the anticipation of the elaborate bows and 
pulling of forelocks which must accompany 
their introduction to the minister and his 
lady, I can’t say ; but there was such an un- 
usual air of decorum about them that when 
Tom Campbell, who had been to report him- 
self to the skipper, met them at the Manse 
gate, he burst out into a ringing peal of 
laughter. 

“Are ye awa to the kirk or is it a 
buryin’?” he cried as soon as he could 
speak. The men looked at each other, and 
noticing for the first time that they were 
two and two, showed their appreciation of 
the humour of the situation by stentorian 
guffaws. 

Thus it was a merry party that presented 
itself in the minister’s study, and served for 
a moment to dispel the gloom which seemed 
to envelop the bride and bridegroom—a 
gloom which was finally driven away by 
Tom, who, hastily but respectfully saluting 
the minister, stepped up to the bride, and 
holding out his hand, said : 

“I bring you good news, Elsie, as a 
wedding gift. The skipper says there are 
further orders come to hand by the coach 
which will delay our sailing a whole 
week!” 

“Oh, Tom!” cried Elsie, with a laugh 
that was half a sob, and in the joyful re- 
action of the moment she threw her arms 
round his neck and gave him a hearty kiss. 
Roderick too seized him by the hand, while 
Muckle Jock cried gallantly, ‘‘ Sakes, 
lassie, I’d like to hae brocht that guid news 
mysel’!” 

The men shifted their feet and grinned 
till their sympathy found vocal expression in 
a cheer which made the old Manse ring, and 
brought the minister’s lady and his two 
daughters hastily into the room, in a state of 
consternation. 

The simple marriage service of the Churcla 
of Scotland was then proceeded with in all 
its patriarchal solemnity, and afterwards 
little presents were showered upon the brid= 
by the Manse ladies, not to mention a 
weird and wonderful collection of articles 
more ornamental than useful from th? 
sailors; but the greatest enthusiasm wa; 
evoked by a silk kerchief sent by Tom's 
sister Maggie. 

The return journey was accomplished 
with much less restraint, and a sprightl; 
grace which was doubtless attributable to 
the winsome presence of the bride, th> 


happy face of the groom, and the un- 
expected addition of Angus MclIvor, the 
hereditary piper of Gourock, who strode 
at the head of the procession, blowing as 
though the future happiness of the newly 
married couple depended upon the event 
being simultaneously announced in every 
glen for miles round. 


Nine days had passed since then, and the 
Margarct Stuart had weighed anchor. 
dropped down the Firth, rounded the Mull 
of Cantyre, and now stood well away up the 
Minch. Elsie had borne up bravely, and 
Roderick had bade her farewell, commending 
her to God’s care in a few heartfelt words 
which breathed forth all his simple piety, 
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and now looked hopefully forward to the 
time six or eight months hence when he 
should see her again. 

A smart breeze was blowing from the 
sou'west, and the good ship held her way 
towards Stornoway, the wild cliffs of 
Sutherland on her starboard bow, while the 
Lesser Hebrides lay dotted along the western 
horizon. The scene was full of life. The 


birds above and around skimming through 
air and sea in pursuit of their prey; the 
bluish-green waves that rose and broke into 
silver fringes of spray; the creaking of the 
spars, the hum of the ropes, the occasional 
flap of the sails, the swish of the water as 
the bows rose and sank in the swell, the 
sing-song of the men aloft, as they took ina 
reef here and there; the skipper’s orders 
repeated by the mates and our friend 
Muckle Jock, the boatswain—all made music 
dear to every good sailor’s heart. 

Tom Campbell and Roderick were on the 
look-out, scanning the northern sea, or 
watching where to westward the sun was 
withdrawing his long golden rays, and 


“Take me instead.” 
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gathering them from off the face of tho 
waters as if into a quiver for to-morrow’s 
U 


se, 
A close friendship had sprung up between 
the two, and they were more together than 
on the previous voyage. Tom remembered 


with pride that Elsie had whispered to him, 
as with tears she said good-bye, “Take care 
It was droll when you 


of Rodie, Tom!” 


came to think of it: the idea of the tall 
muscular fellow of nine-and-twenty being 
confided to the care of a boy of sixteen! 
But there was something so reliable about 
Tom, and the injunction was given in such 
good faith, that neither saw anything absurd 
in it. 

“When we get round to Leith I fancy 
Maggie and mother will be along to see us,’” 
said Tom, breaking the silence. ‘And then 
ye’ll ken them and go will Allan, and there'll 
be something mair to talk about on the 
voyage.” 

“Ay, so there wull,” Roderick replied. 
“ And I'll thank them for Elsie’s gifts, and 
maybe there’ll be orders at Leith sendin’ us 
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some gait that we'll be back in five or six 
months.” 

“Oh, it'll soon pass,” Tom chimed in 
cheerily ; “and ye'll settle down then, Elsie 
tells me, and live happily as the story-books 
say, and all will be as bright as yon golden 
—— What's yon?” he added quickly, as his 
sharp eyes caught sight of a black speck 
that seemed to cut the edge of the ruddy 
brightness beyond. 7 

Roderick’s glass was raised in an instant, 
and he distinguished the long spars of a war- 
ship rising rapidly above the horizon. 

“<A sail! Man-o’-war!” he shouted, and 
Tom rapidly descended to report. Imme- 
diately all was excitement on deck, for in 
those troublous times when we were at war 
with half the world, it behoved a merchant- 
man to give a wide berth to any suspicious- 
looking craft. 

Meanwhile, the stranger rose rapidly, and 
exhibited the massive lines of a frigate bearing 
straight down the Minch. Through the glass 
8 few minutes later she might be seen bowing 
gracefully before a stiffish breeze, with her 
huge sails set and her heavy bows cutting up 
the choppy sea. A sudden tack and she 
slewed round till she showed her broadside, 
with ports open, and an ugly row of iron 
mouths, when, to the relief of everybody, the 
British ensign ran rapidly up to the peak. 

The Margaret Stuart now sailed fearlessly 
on, and night wag just closing in, when, as the 
last minute speck of the sun dipped below the 
horizon, a sudden report broke the stillness 
with startling distinctness. It was the even- 
ing gun from the frigate’s quarter. The crew 
of the merchantman, whose minds had been 
considerably relieved by the sight of the en- 
sign, were soon thrown into a state of wonder 
and uneasiness by a string of signals which 
was run up, followed by a prolonged roll on 
the drums. 

“ What can he want?’ shouted the skip- 
per angrily. ‘He's signalling us to lie-to.” 
aie He wants men,” replied the mate laconic- 

ly. 

As he spoke the long boat was lowered from 
the frigate, and sailors could be seen pouring 
through the gangway, followed by some half- 
dozen red-coated marines. 

With surly murmurs the crew of the Mar- 
garet Stuart backed the sails in accordance 
with orders as surlily given, and a few mo- 
ments of intense excitement followed, as the 
long sweeps of the man-o’-war boat brought 
her formidable-looking crew across the 
intervening water till they shipped oars 
alongside, and an officer’s voice summoned 
the skipper to attend. So quickly had all 
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this happened that everythingseemed a dream 
to Tom and Roderick, while Muckle Jock 
scratched his head as the tars scrambled up 
the ladder and ranged up on the main 
deck. 

“Name?” asked the officer, as he stepped 
on deck. 

“ Margaret Stuart. Glasgow to Leith to 
complete. Captain James Mitchell,” an- 
swered the skipper promptly, and saluting 
the officer as he stepped forward. 

“TI am Captain Furniss, of His Majesty’s 
frigate Frederick, fifty guns,” replied the 
ofticer, returning the salute with easy courtesy. 
“In the King’s name I demand four men, as 
we are bound on particular service. You can 
replace them at Leith, so you will suffer no 
inconvenience. I'll trouble you to parade 
your men.” 

Captain Mitchell signed to McDonald, who 
blew his whistle, and in answer all hands 
tumbled aft and ranged up opposite the boat’s 
crew. The massive forms of the Highlanders 
compelled at once the admiration of the tars, 
who were inclined for a moment to eye their 
undisciplined movements with lofty scorn. 

Captain Furniss looked at each man nar- 
rowly as he slowly passed down the line, but 
gave no sign that he observed in one face 
deep but suppressed anxiety, in another a 
reckless carelessness ; here assumed indiffer- 
ence, there morose defiance. 

As he was selected each man stepped for- 
ward to the laconic order, “One!” “Two!” 
“Three!” Three had been chosen, and the 
captain’s eye ran ewiftly up and down the 
line as though uncertain as to the fourth. 
At this moment Tom looked at Roderick and 
saw him standing with folded arms which 
barely, with all their strength, could hold still 
his massive chest, which heaved with mighty 
throbs as his eye followed the captain’s glance 
with a gaze in which there was a mute agony 
of suspense. His lips were compressed, his 
face drawn, and he appeared to have aged in 
amoment. This was not the craven fear of 
death or of physical suffering, but the thought 
of separation from his fair young wife, who 
might look in vain for his return, perhaps for 
years. 

“Four!” The suspense is over; the bolt 
has fallen; the captain’s finger, inexorable 
as that of fate, pointed straight at Roderick 
Bean. Under the tan, the sailor’s face grew 
pale; a groan that seemed to rend his heart 
rose to his lips; and the next moment, as he 
stepped mechanically forward, two huge tears 
rolled down his cheeks, and fell upon his still 
folded arms. 

In that moment Tom Campbell saw the 


Manse s.udy, the grotesque procession, the 
neat cottage, and Elsie’s face radiant with 
bridal smiles; and in another, the same sweet 
face with blanched cheek and tearless eye, as 
she heard the news that her young husband 
had been taken away for years, if not for 
ever. 

“How's this?” asked the captain sternly, 
and his lip-curled as he eyed Roderick. “You 
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“Stay, sir!” cried a clear, boyish voice ; 
and as the astonished officer turned, Tom 
Campbell stepped boldly but respectfully up 
to him, and said: 

“ He’s not what you think him, sir. He’s 
just married toa bonnie lass we all love. Take 
me instead !"" 

“Stop, Tom Campb-ll!” shouted Captain 
Mitchell, “Think what you are doing. 
You’ll forfeit your indentures and your pro- 
spects of promotion if you do this, even if 
Captain Furniss would take you.” 

“TI don’t care. Let me go!” said Tom 
firmly. 

“Tl take you fast enough, my lad,” said 
Captain Furniss warmly. “I'd sooner have 
a brave lad like you than a blubbering man.”” 

The blood surged tv Roderick’s brow, and 
he would have spoken, but Tom whispered, 
“For Elsie’s sake!” 

The captain went below to sign the papers, 
and meanwhile the crew gathered round the 
four who were about to leave them, and 
Roderick again and again wrung Tom's hand 
and tried to thank him. Muckle Jock walked 
to and fro, and stopped every third trip to 
slap Tom on the shoulder with his mighty 
hand, and tried to tell him that he was a 
brave lad, but somehow he could never get it 
out. Allan Fraser undertook messages to 
Mrs. Campbell and Maggie, and you may 
imagine Tom’s heroism lost nothing in the 
telling. 

The captain soon returned, the men formed 
up, and the marines swung themselves over 
into the boat. The four recruits came next, 
and as Tom turned to pass between the 
double line of tars no discipline on earth could 
repress the hoarse murmur which swelled 
into a mighty cheer, which Captain Furniss 
with the tactfulness of a good officer affected 
not to hear. 

The crew of the Margaret Stuart hung in 
the shrouds and shouted themselves hoarse, 
and Roderick Bean rushed forward once more 
as Tom went over the side, to cry : 

“ God bless you, Tom!” 

“ And you too, Rodie,” anawered the gallant 
boy, with a smile. “ Tell Elsie I took care of 
you!” 
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HOW I SPENT THE QUEEN'S BIRTHDAY IN THE MAMMOTH CAVE. 


es are many remarkable caves in the 
world. The Cave of Macpelah and the 
Cave of Adullam are familar in Bible story, 
and we remember in our Virgil Holus and 
his cave of the winds. Some of you may 
have seen the Cheddar Cave or the Cave of 
the Peak ; but in point of extent and variety 
I suppose the Jenolan Caves in New South 
Wales and the Mammoth Cave (or series of 
caves) in Kentucky carry off the palm over 
all others. Between the respective claims 
of these two I am not now going to adjudi- 
cate; but perhaps you would like to hear 
some account of a visit I paid to the Mam- 
moth Cave on May 24, the Queen's birth- 
day. 

In order to reach the neighbourhood of the 
eave I left Louisville, Kentucky, by train at 
7.45 p.m, and travelled about one hundred 
miles to the south-west, reaching a station 
uamed Glasgow Junction just at midnight. 


As we rolled along it was a sight to see 
the myriads of fireflies twinkling about in 
the fields and up the hillsides like fiery 
daisies. As they fly, the light goes in and 
out, as the wings cover and uncover it. One 
came into our car: it was about the size of 
a small grasshopper, and the light was under 
its wings. Before it was allowed to escape 
the train had carried it for several miles, so 
I fear it had to sing the Negro melody, “‘ My 
old Kentucky home, good night.” The 
Americans call them Lightning B—— well, 
let us say Flats ; isn’t it too bad to stigmatise 
such pretty creatures with such a name? 

A bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, with three of his ministers, was 
travelling in the same carriage. As we 
passed a station named ‘Horse Cave, he 
asked what sort of place it was, and whether 
they had a church there. ‘ Wal,” replied 
one of the ministers, “‘’tis but a one-horse 


kind of place, so they've made an amalga- 
mated fixin’.” 

“And what might that be?” 

“Wal, you see, three or four denominations 
have made a partnership consarn of it, built 
a church between them, and use it by turns.” 

Boys, which of you can translate “‘ Amal- 
gamated Fixin’’’? 

I got a shakedown for the night at a rough 
wooden series of huts called a hotel, other- 
wise Procter’s Shanty; breakfasted at 6.30, 
at 7 started on a drive of nine miles to the 
cave through a forest, or rather into the heart 
of it. This forest was swarming with locusts, 
who made a noise like a number of distant 
steam-engines letting off steam, or as the 
Bible describes it (Joel ii. 5), ‘like the noise 
of chariots on the tops of mountains.” There 
were also magnificent butterflies—some black, 
some a golden brown, so large that I almost 
mistook them for birds; and dragonflies of 


lovely gauzy colours. I noticed a beautiful 
bird called the “Summer Bluebird,” and 
another whose sharp voice could be heard 
above the din of the locusts, uttering a cry 
that sounded exactly like “ Thieves, thieves.” 

Arrived at the “ hotel,” which is built near 
the entrance to the cave, I lost no time in 
securing a negro guide and donning the 
correct cave costume—a pair of loose sailor's 
blue leggings pulled on over my trousers, a 
stout knitted woollen jacket instead of a coat, 
and an oilskin cap. 

The entrance to the cave was accidentally 
discovered early in this century by some 
hunters chasing a bear, which disappeared 
into it behind a bush ; but only a small part 
of its many ramifications was explored for 
several years. The practical American mind 
goon began to turn the first mile of it to 
profitable account by making saltpetre out of 
the rock, and the ruts produced by the wheels 
of the bullock-carts are still traceable; but 
soon after the peace with England in 1814 
the working ceased to be profitable, and was 
discontinued. Later on some huts were 
built for consumptive patients, as the equable 
temperature--never hot in summer nor cold 
in winter—was considered beneficial to their 
Youngs ; but these also have now long ceased 
to be used. 

Bat you will be tired of waiting just in- 
side the cave while I talk about it. Let us 
get on. We are bound for the “Grand 
Route,"’ nine miles to the end and the same 
distance back again, which will occupy us 
the whole day. There is a shorter route, 
showing only a part of the wonders, through 
which visitors are shown twice a day. 

My guide was an elderly negro, who had 
been a slave before the Civil War, and who 
told me that in his opinion the worst evil 
of slavery was the separation of families, 
children being sold away from their parents, 
and sometimes even the wife from the 
husband. As I was the only person ventur- 
ing on the Grand Route that day, I had the 
guide all to myself, and a very careful and 
faithful guide he proved. We took with us 
lamps, and powder for blue lights, and he 
carried our dinner. 

For some distance from the entrance the 
cave is a wide, long tunnel, sloping very 
gently downwards. I noticed many bats 
hanging asleep from the roof. Then the 
descent grew steeper and more rugged. 
Crossing a rustic bridge from one side to the 
other we look down a dark depth—misnamed 
the bottomless pit—for on dropping a stone 
one heard it after a while splash into water 
below, and on lighting some paper and letting 
it float downwards the gleam of the water 
was visible. Later on wo reached the water 
level, as you will hear. 

The strata of rock are for the most part 
nearly horizontal, vast slabs of limestone 
sometimes forming one unbroken roof or 
pavement, but oftener great boulders lie 
about in confusion, and overhead slab after 
slab has been broken through, and you look 
(by the aid of blue lights or magnesium wire) 
“wa-ay up” into mysterious hollows, to 
the two principal of which the names of 
“Gorin’'s Dome" and the ‘Mammoth 
Dome’”’ have been given. The latter is 
250 feet in height; you enter it along a 
ledge about fifty feet from the bottom, and 
descend by a ladder. 

Soon after this comes Fat Man’s Misery, 
where the only path is by a narrow and very 
winding passage between rocks rising like a 
solid wall on both sides. Not being a fat 
man I got along pretty comfortably by 
edging sideways, but my turn was soon to 
come, for the next pass was Tall Man's 
Trouble, or the Valley of Humiliation, the 
rocky roof descending to within five or even 
four feet of the ground for some distance. 
Then there is the hill difficulty, a rough 
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scramble up a rugged steep and down the 
other side. Soon after this we found our- 
selves at the level of the water, where a 
punt chained to the shore of the “Dead 
Sea” awaited us. 

This is the lake which is tenanted by the 
celebrated eyeless fishes, whose organ of 
vision (being useless in the dark) has in the 
course of successive generations at last died 
out, teaching us to make good use of our 
faculties lest they too perish of inanition. 

Crossing this lake we soon came to another 
water named the River Styx, which for 150 
yards or so flows through a natural tunnel of 
arched rock, the height overhead depending 
upon the depth of water in the river. On 
this occasion the river was so full that Mat 
made me lie down in the boat to avoid hitting 
my head, and he too Jay back and propelled 
the boat by pushing with his hands against 
the rocky roof close overhead. I did not 
realise until afterwards the risk that we ran. 
Had heavy rain poured down in tropical 
showers upon the upper earth, as it easily 
might have done, the water in the river 
would gradually (perhaps rapidly) have risen 
after we had crossed, and we should have 
been imprisoned on the farther side possibly 
for two or three days until it subsided suffi- 
ciently to allow the boat to pass through the 
tunnel. But happily we returned through it 
in the afternoon without mishap. 

After a bit the arched roof rose a little 
higher, and here there was a most beautiful 
prolonged echo. Mat sang a Negro hymn, and 
the notes seemed to be lengthened out end- 
lessly, dying away in the far darkness, as 
though, like Blumenthal’s Meesage, they were 
floating on and on until they found an exit 
and a way to the Throne. 

Beyond the river lay the most beautiful 
parts of the cave, for the action of water was 
more manifest, and the roof was covered with 
very graceful and fantastic incrustations in 
profuse variety. One part is the rosery, full 
of roses in stone, one in particular, called the 
Last Rose of Summer, all by itself, being a 
very perfect imitation of a very fine speci- 
men of the flower; another is called 
Martha's vineyard, where hundreds of clusters 
of grapes seem to droop from the roof and 
sides; another is the Bacon chamber, where 
stony flitches of bacon and legs of pork are 
hung up; and yet another, Mary’s Bower, 
full of groups of flowers of many kinds. But 
before reaching the best of these we had to 
traverse E] Ghor, a long rocky pass, so named 
by a traveller who had seen the real El Ghor 
on the route from Sinai to Palestine, and was 
struck with the resemblance. Beyond it was 
@ stiff and difficult climb, called the Rocky 
Mountains, at the top of which it is sup- 
posed that we cannot be very far under the 
surface of the upper earth, but from that 
summit you have at once to descend the 
other side. Then in a long stretch, called 
Cleveland’s cabinet, we had smooth walking 
for nearly two miles, and a fine lofty roof 
overhead. I know not who this Cleveland 
was, for this name was given long years 
before President Cleveland had ever formed 
a Cabinet, or had ever been thought of for 
President. 

At the very end the cave forms a large 
round chamber, almost a complete circle ; on 
one side of it there is a deep chasm with a 
pool of water at the bottom, from which a 
perpetual waterfall overflows into a still 
deeper pit like a well, the sides of which sre 
so rounded and perpendicular that it is won- 
derful how it was ever hollowed out. Men 
have been let down with ropes to search for 
any opening into further caves beyond, but 
so far as I know none has been found. 

After resting awhile, we returned for o 
mile or more to a nice open spot where we 
had left our luncheon-basket en route, and 
there sat down to our frugal meal,and drank 
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Queen Victoria's health on her birthday in 
water which we had brought up with us from 
the river below. I can testify to the sweet- 
ness and coolness of the water. As I lay 
resting here after dinner, old Mat wandered 
away out of sight for a few minutes (one 

not go very far to do that), and I 
amused myself by wondering which way 
would be the right one for me to return by, 
supposing my guide did not come back. 
There were three cavernous openings dimly 
visible by the light of my lamp, and when 
he re-appeared I told him one I had men- 
tally selected. 

“Ah,” said he, “that would have taken 
you miles out of your way, and at the end 
you would have had to come back again.” 

Some may perhaps suspect that Mat said 
this to enhance his importance as a guide 
and to warn the unwary traveller against 
ever venturing without one; but I will stand 
up for him as a faithful and careful old 
fellow, whose whole thoughts seemed 
wrapped up in his duties. 

“Careful now,” “Look out for your head 
here,” “ Slippery here,” ‘‘ Keep close to the 
rock now,” “ Mind the pit on the left,” were 
cautions I was constantly hearing, and in the 
dark and unknown pathway they were not 
unneeded. Do you know the verses be 
ginning— 

“I know not the way I am going, 
But well do I know my Guide?” 


So may you and I ever follow, right 
through our lives, our Divine Guide, keeping 
the eye of the soul on Him Who has gone 
before, and Who promises “ The Lord shall 
guide thee continually” (Isaiah lviii. 11); 
“I will go before thee and make the crooked 
places straight. . . . and I will give thee the 
treasures of darkness, and hidden riches of 
secret places’ (Isaiah xlv. 2, 3). 

It was about six o’clock in the evening 
when we emerged to the daylight and the 
open air, quite ready for supper and an early 
bed. The next morning I returned through 
the forest, diverging a little to visit another 
cave called the Diamond Cave; and if the 
glistering crystals which the lamplight 
revealed had really been diamonds—well, 
diamonds would not be the scarce and valu- 
able things they are. This cave is much 
smaller than the Mammoth Cave, but its 
stalactites, stalagmites, and crystallised in- 
crustations are more concentrated and more 
delicate. The lace-like festooned draperies, 
the frozen cascades, and the sparkling facets 
were singularly lovely, fantastic, and graceful. 

As I passed through the forest the locusts 
were still in full chorus, giving forth their 
steady roar. Whatever they fed on, they had 
not eaten the wild strawberries, which were 
very large, and luscious, and plentiful; but 
where the finest and most abundant grew, on 
sunny slopes, it was almost too hot to stay 
and gather them. Insect life certainly 
abounded and flourished in that forest; 
besides the locusts, the dragonflies, and the 
butterflies, immense colonies of ants were 
busily at work. I watched some of them on 
a track several yards long, where two con- 
tinuous streams of them were passing each 
other, one set going and one returning, like 
human beings in the streets of London. 
Those going were all carrying larve or other 
burdens as Jarge as themselves, those return- 
ing appeared to be going back for more. It 
was also very interesting to watch some black- 
beetles. Two of them were rolling along a 
brown ball much bigger than themselves, 
Their perseverance was exemplary, like that 
of Bruce’s spider. They had got into a rut 
in the roadway, and after trying in vain a 
great many times to push up the ball out of 
the rut (when each time it rolled back and 
knocked them over), they would roll it on 
until they came to what seemed an easicr 
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place and try again, but still without success. 
So, as it was too hot to stand watching them 
in the sun all the morning, I took them up 
ball and all, and set them down gently on the 
ground under some trees. Immediately they 
set to work rolling again until they got their 
treasure into a snug corner by some decayed 
leaves,and then they disappeared underneath, 
and began burrowing out a hole in the earth 
to sink their ball into. Often they would 
come up with their noses all earthy and work 
the ball a little into the hole, and then go 
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under again and continue their excavations. 
By-and-by they had settled it snugly to their 
own satisfaction, where it would escape 
observation, and there they left it. 

What was this ball? you may ask: was it 
a beetle’s game of football? Or were they 
perhaps not beetles, but large crickets, 
indulging in a game of ball which has come 
to be named after them? No; this little 
ball of mud and dung contained their little 
all—in point of fact, their little family. Their 
eggs were concealed therein, and the object 


of these fond parents was to leave them in’ 
a safe place, where, when they were hatched: 
and had eaten their way to the surface of 
their little globe, they might find themselves 
undisturbed, and in suitable surroundings to- 
begin their career and grow up into good 
beetles. 

Thus all things pursue diligently the end 
for which they were created ; shall not you 
and I, endowed with higher faculties, and 
meant for nobler aims, do the same, and not 
be put to shame by ants and beetles ? 
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THE ANCESTORS OF SOME COMMON TOOLS. 
By ArTuur WricxtT (of the Guildhall Museum). 


‘t has been remarked that “man is a tool- 
using animal,’”’ and no matter how far 
back we trace the history of the human 
race, we find the assertion a true one. 
Whether we turn to the gravels deposited 
by ancient rivers, often occupying the sum- 
mits of isolated hills, many feet above the 
present streams, or to the peat beds and 
bogs of more recent times, we are sure to 
find evidence of man’s existence in the 
form of tools of stone or bone. 
It is probable that the first tools or 
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Prehistoric Men making a Boat. 


weapons were naturally formed stones, or 
branches torn from trees and stripped of 
their twigs. After a time, man would notice 
that stone had a tendency to fracture under 
violent blows, and that the breakage was 
more often beneficial than otherwise; pro- 
ducing, perhaps, a keen edge that could not 
fail to be appreciated for cutting and hack- 
ing purposes. This would lead to experi- 
ments in obtaining similar results, and by 
degrees his skill in producing desired forms 
would increase, and from the production of a 


rude tool combining several uses, he would 
gradually pass to the manufacture of special 
tools for special purposes. 

The flint flake may be said to be the 
ancestor of all cutting tools. Withthis primi- 
tive knife early man would cut off branches 
of trees to fashion into clubs, or rude spears, 
orarrows, the points of which were hardened in - 
the fire or tipped with similar flakes attached - 
to the shafts by means of resinous gums, or 
strips of hide, or sinews. In one of the 
French caverns which had been used many 


ages ago by a community of primitive men, 
asa shelter or dwelling-place, the vertebra 
of a reindeer was found which was pierced 
- bya flint flake, doubtless the head of one of 
the spears with which the animal was killed. 
In other caves, both in this country and 
abroad, harpoon-heads of bone with serrated 
edges, delicately formed needles, finely 
pointed and with carefully drilled eyes, and 
pins of bone, have been found; as well as 
fragments of bone on which are incised 
spirited representations of the mammoth, 
the cave bear, the reindeer, and other 
animals with which the early artist was 
familiar in his everyday life. All these 
relics had been fashioned with the flint flake. 
several of which were found in the caves. 
It is difficult indeed to say to what uses this 
early knife may not have been put. It could 
certainly be used in the skinning of animals 
caught in snares or pitfalls, or killed in the 
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chase, and in cutting up the carcasses for 
food. 

The natives of the Polynesian Islands 
make knives out of slips of bamboo cane, 
with which they cut up a hog with the 
greatest facility; and the Esquimaux women 
use a knife made of chert, a kind of flint, 
fixed by means of strong glue or cement 
into a handle of wood or ivory, for cutting 
up the skins of animals. 

Early man knew, too, how to notch the 
thin edge of the flake to produce a row of 
fine and sharp teeth. This brings us direct 
to the ancestor of the present saw. With 
this tool he sawed off the tines of the stag's 
antler to make other tools, and doubtless 
found it a most effective instrument in the 
manufacture of various objects in wood and 
bone. 

The ancient Mexican saws were made by 
fixing small pieces of obsidian into a grooved 
stick; the modern Australians make them 
in a similar way; and Professor Petrie dis- 
covered a sickle in o buried town in Egypt 
made of the jawbone of an ox—small 
Pieces of stone being let into it, and fastened 
with some kind of cement. 


‘Wooprn Apzk-Haxnies Foun 1x Swiss 
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Many of the flake knives of neolithic 
. times are beautifully chipped over the sur- 
faces, and worked into graceful leaf-shaped 
forms. Others, of triangular or circular 
tablets of flint, are carefully ground on their 
edges. These latter are called * fleers” by 
the country people, who find them when 
ploughing or planting; it is not improbable 
that they were specially formed for flaying, 
or skinning, animals and preparing their 
” hides for clothes or tents. 
Another tool which was put to a variety 
, Of uses was the scraper, the ancestor of the 
resent plane and spokeshave. Like the 
Enite, it had its origin in the simple flake. 
Many flakes were used for scraping or plan- 
ing purposes, and they are often found with 
the edges much worn and gapped by such 
uses. Sometimes the gaps are semicircular 
in form, as if from scraping some small 
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cylindrical object, such as a bone pin or 
needle, or the shaft of an arrow. Early man 
must have soon noticed how quickly the 
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thin edge of a flake wore 

away under such treatment, 

and would speedily seek for 

some remedy. This was 

found by striking off a stouter 

flake from the flint block and 
trimming one end to a semicircular bevelled 
edge. 

This tool occurs in a variety of forms, 
which are best described by 
the names given to them by 
antiquaries---the horse-shoe, 
duck-bill, kite, and spoon- 
shaped scrapers. 

They were used in the 
preparation of skins for 
clothing; in the manu- 
facture of pins, needles, and 
other objects of bone and 
horn; and in the production of fire, by 
friction with iron pyrites. This last ase is 
proved by the discovery in a grave of the 
Stone Age, in this country, of a long narrow 
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would be too tough for the delicately formed 
bone needle to pierce, so the borer would 
prepare the way. Handles of other tools 
would require perforation, in 
order to attach them by a 
cord to the person. Harpoon 
heads were bored, and the 
heads of the leg-bones of 
animals, to form spindle 
whorls. Teeth, stones, shells, 
and bits of bone were also 
pierced for ornaments. The 
eyes of needles, the holes for the insertion of 
handles in stone axes and bammers, and in 
hafts and sockets of stag-horn, were all 
doubtless the work of the stone borer or 
awl. The simplest form of boring tool was 
a flat flake chipped away at one end to 
a tapering point; another kind consisted of 
a long narrow pointed flake; the latter was 
probably mounted in a wooden handle. 
Others had thick butts, which served as 
handles, and long tapering points carefully 
chipped on both sides. Others, again, were 
broad flakes with semicircular points, which 
may have been “rimers” for enlarging and 
smoothing holes made with the ordinary 
borer. Sometimes the leg bone of a small 
animal was used;.and the sharp tines of 
the horn of the roebuck made excellent awls. 

In the later Stone Age we find chisels 
and gouges of flint and bone. Those of the 
former material are carefully chipped and 
ground at the cutting edge, and sometimes 
over the whole surface; and it is reasonable 
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scraper and the half of a nodule of pyrites 

showing marks of abrasion on its flat face. 
Large numbers of scrapers are found, 

which vary in size from tiny specimens of 


to suppose that they were all mounted in 
wooden handles, as otherwise they would 
constantly be liable to fracture under the 
blows of the hammer. 
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about half an inch in diameter, to large 
spoon-shaped examples which measure 
nearly five inches in length and two in 
breadth. Scrapers, closely resembling the 
ancient examples, are used by the Esquimaux 


Mopgrs Irox Pick, STILL USED IN FLINT-MININGs 
(BRANDON, SUFFOLK.) 


in the preparation of hides, and are gener- 
ally mounted in handles of fossil ivory or 
wood, and it is probable that the scrapers 
of the Stone Age were also provided with 
handles of either wood or bone. 
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The borer, or piercer, the equivalent of our 
awl, is commonly found wherever relics of 
early man occur. Its use must have been 
frequent in primitive days. Many skins 


This latter tool was often a rough block 
of flint, or other stone, or a rounded quart- 
zite pebble from the river bed; a later and 
more highly specialised form having a per- 
foration through the centre for the insertion 
of the handle. Hammers of stag's 
horn have also been found, a portion 
of the beam forming the head, while 
the branching tine served the purpose 
ofa handle. Sometimes the base of 
the horn has been sawn off, with a 
flint saw, and then bored for the 
reception of the wooden handle. 

The Indian squaws of North 
America use a stone hammer for 
breaking up wood for fires, smashing bones 
to get at the marrow, pounding dried meat 
for pemmican, beating skins to make them 
soft and pliable, driving tent-pegs, and a 
number of other purposes. 

Another tool of stag’s horn was the pick. 
This was made by sawing off all the tines 
except the brow-tine, that nearest the burr. 
Several of these serviceable tools were found 
in the ancient flint mines at Grimes Graves, 
near Brandon, Norfolk; and at Cissbury 
Camp, near Worthing. Picks were also 
made of flint, and have been found varying 
in length from five to seven inches. They 
were probably hafted after the manner of an 
adze, and used for grubbing up roots, or 
tilling the soil. 

The most important tool, however, of 
primitive times was the axe, or, as it is often 
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called, the celt. Rude chopping and hacking 
tools are found in the river drift and cavern 
deposits, but it is not until the later Stone 
Age that the true axe appears. 

With the stone axe, aided by fire, neolithic 
man felled trees to make rude boats, or posts 
for the stockade of the camp or village, or 
piles for the lake or marsh dwelling. 

In the peat deposits of this country and 
Denmark trees have been found distinctly 
showing the marks of stone axes, and in 
some cases the axes were lying beside the 
trees. A stone axe said to have been found 
embedded in the upright trunk of a tres, in a 
submerged forest off the coast of Norfolk, is 

reserved in the Norwich Museum; and the 

alf of another, taken from a hole in a skull 
of the extinct British ox, Bos primigenius, 
found in the Fens, near Cambridge, is to be 
seen, with the skull, in the Woodwardian 
Museum in that town. 
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Like many other tools of the Stone Age, 
the larger number of axes are made of flint ; 
but other materials, such as greenstone, 
chert, basalt, granite, and slate, are fre- 
quently used. 

Some are merely chipped into shape, and 
show more or less skill, or care, in their 
workmanship; others are ground at the edge 
only ; whilst another class is carefully ground 
and polished over the whole surface, and 
sometimes perforated for the wooden handle. 
They vary considerably in size, and present 
several varieties of form. 

Such were the ancestors of many of our 
modern tools; and if the materials and con- 
struction were faulty and rude, the principle 
was right, as is proved by the survival of the 
same types, in more highly specialised 
forms, to-day—once again helping to bear 
out the trath of the adage that “there is 
nothing new under the sun.” 


SO 


A SIMPLE PASTIME. 


By H. F. Hospen, 
Author of “ The Boy's Own Canoe,” “ Poker Work,” ete. 


PART 1. 


JKELETON leaves arranged in the form of a 
\) wreath or circle surrounding a small 


Fra. 6, 


water-colour drawing as in fig. 6, have a capital 
effect, and dried seaweed of the finer sorts 


may be used in this way ; and if the frame is 
cut with a rounded section as at a, and then 


covered with plush, the general appearance 


is very good. 


Tie. & 


puoulse value that may be utilised for 
leaf covering, that I hardly know which to 


select. Take, for instance, the neat wooden 


Fi. 9. 


boxes used for sending articles in by post. 
These may be very ornamentally treated, and 


form nice workboxes if fitted up inside with a 
tray or two, as in fig. 7; and with a piece of 
looking-glass glued on to the lid they form 
a useful and attractive article for sale at 
bazaars. 


Fig. 10. 


Spill cases made of brown paper pasted 
round a stick, and when dry one end closed 
with a piece of card glued on to form the 
base, may have the leaves arranged in a 
spiral form, finished off with a row of acorn- 
cups at top and bottom (fig. 8). 


The ordinary bottle-cork, although not 
strictly ornamental in itself, can be used to 
great advantage in forming many pretty 
objects. Take, for instance, the card or 
flower-basket shown in fig. 9. 

This is built up entirely of sound corks cut 
into slices about } inch thick. A base of 
cardboard a starts the erection, to which each 
piece is glued and laid in a circle. The 
next row is laid to break joint as in brick- 
work, and so on until the basket is finished. 
Small pieces of moss may be glued on here 
and there as an extra finish. 

The egg-shaped hanging flower-basket 
(fig. 10) is built up in the same manner, the 


inside having two good coats of oil paint 
to prevent damp softening the glue; and if a 
heavy pot is intended to be placed in it, the 
wires should be continued down to take the 
weight. 

Forts and castles for children, as in fig. 
11, made from the same material, and with 
@ dab of stone-colour paint and a few 
quaker or wooden guns, look very real, and 
take with the youngsters. 

These are just a few examples of the 
numerous things that can be made at home 
“‘out of nothing,” as the saying is; and I 
will now leave you to make some of them 
for yourselves and to invent others to suit 
your fancy. 

*,° We will give prizes to the value of 
81. 3s. in competition amongst our readers 
Sor the prettiest articles submitted to us, as 
the result of following up the instructions in 
these papers on “ A Simple Pastime.” (For 
details, see below.—Ep. * B.O.P.”] 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(ErcHTEENTH SERIES.) 


XIV.—A SIMPLE PASTIME” 
COMPETITION. 
Prizes— Three Guineas. 
will give prizes, as stated above, to the 
value of Three Guincas, for the prettiest 
articles that may be submitted to us as the 
result of following up, or improving upon, the 
hints given in the foregoing illustrated papers 
on“ A Simple Pastime." No articles sent in 
can be returned, and the Editor’s decision is 
final. 

Open equally to all regular readers up to 
the age of 24. The last day for sending in 
ts October 81, 186. 

{For Rules and Conditions, which apply to 
all “B.0.P."" competitions, see page 61 of the 
present volume; that is, the weekly number 
for October 26, 1895, which may be obtained 
by order of any bookscller, price 1d., or 
direct from 56 Paternoster Row, London.} 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


JUNE. 


By Gorpon SraBues, C.M., M.D., BN. 


In Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, 
Rabbitry, and Garden. 


y HAT! Jane with us once m Why, it seems but 

& few months since this time last yeur in my reat 
caravan, “The Wanderer,” 1 was crossing the hilly and, 
dangerous rowls that lie ’twixt Durham and Carlisle, 
Tremetnber how glad 1 used to be to meet boys of the 
* B.O.P." all along the line, who asked me to show them 
the saloon of m: land yacht. Twas bearing up for 
Donnie Aberdeen; but, should T live to be as old as 
Methuselah, I will not venture into the Northumberland, 
Dartam, and Westmoreland Highlands again, The 
down-hills, boys, were terrible, With shoe and aafety 
chain on the larboard hind wheel we positively skidded 
down end on. 

Liut out in the open, continually in the freah air, 
getting constant walking or cycling exercise, IT got 
as hurd as a New Hollander and as brown as a tinker. 
Alas! thoagh, when I got back and commenced my 
book-writing in earnest, although writing constantly in 
my wixwam and, therefore, in the open air, iny face 
soon got “sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought.” 
I stuck to my work, however, like a die-hard terrier 3 
bur it pulled me down at last, and when J had finished 
I came to my own country to enjoy a breath of mountain 
air, aud there I quite brokedown, I thank God fervently 
that I am once more on my feet, and working to make 
up for lost time. 

Now there isa lesson to be gained from my sad ex- 
perience, which every reader of our bright and pithy 
“B.O.P." should take to heart, Never over-fatigue 
yourself. Never let yourself rundown. Take exercise 
every day, aud let it be regular and pleasant, And lust, 
Dut not least, do try to take the morning tub. 

You will excuse this little sermon, I am sure, and I 
must end it by mying, Keep your thoughts pure, your 
eyes from beholding iniquity ; and I assure you, if you 
do, I shall have fewer letters to answer from unhappy 
lads who sign themselves “ Miserable,”  Wretehed 
Fellow,” and so forth, 
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And now for Doings proper, which mnst ths month 
be short, for I am uot yet {n my usual athletic form, 


Tug Pocitry Rux.—The poultry run should really 
be a run, and I am right in saying that boys who have 
only a small, confined, muddy yar to keep five grum- 
bling, discontented hens and a draggle-tailed cock in 
will never sucesed in funding many eggs or rearing 
many chickeus, My heart bleeds to think of the miseries 
such poor fowls eudure. Give them up, and, throwing 
down a load or two of gravel, go in for rabbits. Fowls 
seldom thrive long who have not a good grass as we | 
&s gravel run, with a nice dry dust-bath in a sunny 
corner, clean nesta, well-scraped perches, and a house 
that is neither draughty nor leaky. And don't you 
forget, bo I think 1 have told you before—that the 
dust-bath should be a mixture of goud dry gravel, old 
lime from walls, if you can get it, and some sulphur, 
English hens, I think, if they paid a visit to the far north 
of Scotland, would envy the fowls there for the freedom 
they enjoy, and because they always have the best of 
dust-baths—namely, peat earth at the sunny side of the 
peat stack. 


THR Picrox Lort.—There will not be much wrong 
among your pigeons if, during the hot weather, you 
attend properly to them, give them the softer kind of 
Grains, fill thelr fountains twice a day with pure soft 
water, and keep the loft dry aud clean, putting down 
a litte dust of Sanitas here aod there, | But remember 
that pigeous’ droppings grow sour and smell sour if left 
even for a day. and this is sure to breed disease — 
diarrhiva, or even cauker itself. Pigeons, of all birds, 
dislike bad emelle, 

Don't forget clean gravel, and the appetising and 
almost indispensable salt cat. 

If you have dovecots against a wall containing ordi- 
nary pigeons, they will find much of their own food in 
flying about the grounds, aud if they have been born on 
the place they will never fly away. Moreover, they 
will cat the grains you give them from the ground, 
disputing posseaston of them even with the fowls, at the 
risk of getting a good peck on the bruad of the back. 


Tux Avtany.—Perhaps the breeding of canaries {s 
the prettiest fancy of all, and ft is really a treat to wit- 
hess the unwltish affection that exists between the 
cock and hie bonnie mate, Don't give dainties, how. 
ever, but just the best of bird-sced, fat and shiny, 
filtered water in the cleanest of fountatus, and a morsel 
of delicious green food, such as scediing chickweed, ripe 
plantain, and a morecl of lettuce. Change the water 
every morning, and now and then, if you think the 
Nitting hen is weak, put twenty to thirty drops of tino- 
ture of iron in the fountain. 

While breeding, canaries like to live in a clean, quiet, 
dnatless room, well-ventiluted, and where now and 
then @ blink of stnshine falls upon the cage. But do 
not leave the cage long in the sunshine, 


Tue Rannrrny. -T've only the same old things to 
pide oF pres concerning the poor bany. He and 
iis pretty wife and © wee-uns” are #0 often neglected, 
fel juxt when their thoughtless master happens to 
think of it. kept in dirty, dark, fulsome hutebes, aud 
fed on improper food, 


Tur Gannxsg.- There is no more pleasant month in 
the flower garden than the sunny month of June. But 
there is lots to be done in it. Weeds are to be killed, 
and, if the days ure dry, watering in the evening will be 
found good exercise for yourself, and the most refresh- 
ing thing in the world for vegetables. Don't stint the 
water. 

Plant ont celery, sow peas, plant beans; give plenty 
of space to everything, and don't let one row of vege- 
tables overshadow another. Sunshine ia life to every 
creature and vegetable that lives on carth. Attend to 
winlow-boxes, train climbers and ercepers, and. kill 
infant weeds, especially when the ground is moist. 
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THE BOY'S OWN CAMERA CLUB. 


By Reoinatp A. R. BENNgrr, M.a. (Oxon.) 


ks Editor of the “ B.O.P.” has sugested to me that 

our photographic readers, having very largely 
digested the information laid before them in former 
numbers, may like to be supplied with more regular 
mental pabulum in the form of monthly notes on this 
subject, and under the above heading I shall endeavour 
to keep you informed of the various advances made in 
4, inventions, etc., relating to the art. Those 
re interested will find this column in the last 
y month, If any reader has any special 
desire to ucquire knowledge on any particular item of 
photographie lore, I shall be pleased to consider the 
matter, if he will write to me, care of the Editor, and 
express his wishes, Of course, the subject ought to be 
interesting to others besi-les himself, All this is by way 
of introduction, and is analogous to the label covering: 
apotof jam Having now broken the parchment, we 
proceed to the more interesting work of examining the 
contents of the pot. 
nytime,—W lat an immense amount of matter has 
been written on this theme! To take the poets alone, 
they will make a brave show! But, whatever other 
emotions may be stirred within our bosoms by this 
charming season, there is no doubt that In the spring 
ayoung man's fancy ” (if he is an ardent amateur photo- 
grapher) “lightly turns to thoughts of” cameras, lenses, 
and future rambles with his “bike” and his “snap- 
shot machine” securely strapped to its handle. 

I take it that all aspirants to photographic achicve- 
ments and success may be divided into two classes— 
(1) those who have a camera, (2) those who have not. 


Sp 
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Being naturally of a “contrairy ” disposition, it seems 
best to me to take the latter first. 

Those unfortunates who are, as yet, unprovided with 
this necessary adjunct, had better ‘set about providing 
themselves therewith as soon as may be. There are two 
ways by which this can be done—either by purchasing 
oue direct trom a maker, or by studying the advertise- 
ments in the “Exchange and Mart,” or the * Amateur 
Photographer,” or similar journals. By the latter plan 
it often happens that an excellent instrument oan be 

icked up very cheap; but you must insist on having 
it “on approval,” and when you have got it you must 
carefully examine it to see that it has no faws in it 
which may hinder its performance. 

I am daily expecting to receive a communication 
asking “ What is a camera?” but at present I have not 
haul such an inquiry, though I Aave been asked which is 
the film side of a dry plate, which a very little experi- 
menting would have answered at least thirty-five day« 
sooner, The query I do get, however, is“ What is the 
best camera in the market ?” which is not exactly an 
€a>y one to answer! For the benefit of those who may 
fevi dispose) to ask this in future, I will give certain 
particulars which should guide their choice, however 
the camera is obtained. First, if you are a beginner 

‘ou had far better get a stand-camera, rather than a 
hand-camera. Jt is much easier to use, and will prob- 
ably give much better results in the hands of @ novice. 
Secondly, there are certain movements attached to a 
Feally good camera which you should make a sine gud 
non to obtain ; there are (1) a swing back, (2) rising 
and falling front, (3) back moving up to front if re- 
quired, (4) front focussing by means of a screw. No. 3 
you can do without {f your lensis a “ rapid rectilinear,” 
but when you want a “wide angle” you will have to 
get it some time or other, 90 you hed better have it 
trom the beginning, 

It seems bardly fair to recommend any particular 
maker of apparatus, as there are so many. If you go 
to any dealer's and look at the cameras he has in stock, 
or, if buying through @ paper, arrange to see the 
camera, and satisfy yourself that it falls in with the 
above conditions, you will be quite safe, as there aro 
no cameras that I ever heard of, of inferior make, that 
have all the motions mentioned. 

‘My first class (i.e, those who have cameras) will need 
but few remarks, But I wish to lay emphasis on the 
desirability of overhauling your camera before you 
start work in the spring. Asa rulc the camera gets 
left more or less to itself during the winter months 
(though there ix plenty to be done even then), aud 
when it is brought out again Into the light of day it 
thould be carefully examined to eee if any flaws have 
made their appearance in it. Fix it up iu an open 
pisos out of doors, and, putting your head under the 

{vcussing cloth, take @ good louk inside it, the serecn 
having been removed. Keep under the cloth till your 
eyes get accustomed to the darkness, and look out for 
holes or chinks in the bellows or woodwork. Turn the 
Jeus round in ite socket while you are looking through 
(of course you must have the cap on it), 90 as to make 
sure no light gets through in any position. If you 
use Waterliouse stops, put a broad elastic band round 
the lens tube to cover the slit round the stop. If you 
see any holes you must cover them up with cloth, glued 
on, before you can safely use the camera. The dark 
slides also require to be tested. As you cannct yet 
inside these, you must put a plate into cach, shut it up, 
and leave it out in the light for about half an hour, 
then put it into the camera, pull up the shutter, and 
leave for about ten minutes. ‘Take it away again and 
develop the plate in complete darkness : you can easily 
do this by merely leaving it in the developer for ten 
minutes, rocking {t all the time, and then transferring 
it to the hypo bath. If it is not perfectly clear when. 
fixed, and especially if there are any dark streaks across. 
it, your dark slide {s not safe, and you must look out 
for the hole and cover it up with cloth, It would be 
better to use a separate plate for each part of the above 
operations—one to test the camera, and the other the 
slide apart from the camera. All this is extremely 
important, as you may get all your negntives fogged 
throughout your holiday, and ‘not know it till you 
develop them, after it is too late to take them again. I 
have entered into this matter in detail because it also 
applies to those who have no cameras, since it is moet 
ailvisable that they should test their intended cameras 
in this way, {f purchased second-hand, before they 
finally conclude the transaction. 


aie 
OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Bravo !—From South Norwood a boy writes to us 
in regard to our recent photographic competition : “I 
received the certificate this morning and wish to 
thank you for it. My photcgraphs were taken with 
a camera thut I made according to instructions in the 
*B.O.P.! I should also like to mention that a coil, 
motor, dynamo, and battery, which I have made ac- 
cording to Mr. Bennett's instructions, work well.” 

°° 
““BLESSED ARE THE PEACEMAKERS.” 


‘As thelr godé were, so their laws were: Thor the 
strong could reave and steal, 

So through many a peaceful inlet tore the Norseman’s 
cager keel ; 

But a new law came when Christ came, and, not blame- 
less as before, 

Can we, paying Him our lip-tithes, give our Aves umd 
faith to Thor? LowkL. 
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EstGa.—You will probably get a book on bloc! 
white drawing in Long Acre, at cither Roberson’s or 
Brodie & Middlet, 

Goop OLp Jon ".—Pronunciation changes witl: 
time and fashion. You will find that at the same 
period “tea” was pronounced “ tay.” 

§. Y. Dance.—Thirteen questions at a time 
many. You had better get “Oar Count 
The Kinkajou is Cercoleptes caudivolvulus, one of the 
raccoons, and found in Central America fom 
Mexico to the Rio Negro in Brazil. 


are too 


‘Yeunxats.—You can get nothing for old omnibus 
tickets, and you can get two halfpennies for every 
peany without a lighthouse on it. 


‘W. F. G. Braprorp.—It depends on the underwater 
body. There are good plates in the Badminton vol- 
umes on Yachting, and good plans in Dixon Kemp's 
“Manual of Yacht and Boat Sailing.” You could 
probably sec them at the Guildhall Library. A visit 
to the South Kensington Museum of Naval Archi- 
tecture in Exhibition Road would help you con- 
siderably. 

W. E. WitwEr.—Dumb-bells ought not to exceed two 
pounds in weight, and thelighter they are the better 
‘Wooden dumb-bells are generally used nowadays. 
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ANSWER 


A: Pavt.—You must obtain 
mission from the locomotive 
superintendent of the company 


E, W. B.—* Through the Darkness" 
has not been issued in book form ; 
it can only be had in our pages. 


PHorogRAPHY (Cornstalk). 
will find directions how to make 
small camera into a hand-camera 
in our volume for 1892 
part for November 1891. 
will give you all you want to 
know. ‘The “ instantograph ” will 
do better than the “Le Mer- 
yeilleux" for the work. You ought to have “ view- 
finders” if you want to make sure of your subject. 


Dr. O. E. ABBotr.— The Popular Reflector,” by Calver, 
can be obtained from Mr. G. Calver, Hill House. 
Widford, Chelmsford, Essex. 

Evi Hasits (Many Inquirers).—Such unfortunate 
boys should confide in their own doctor, anil avid as 
they would poison all the advertising fraternity. 


PARAKEET ILt (W. R. L.).—Give K. N. pods and good 
yess, fresh water. ete, It is probably dead ere now 
from ‘blood-poisoning. 


ably use the hand-camera you ment 
amera described in our pages ; 
It would surely be better to lea’ 
former condition. If you do thns use 
have to make a bellows, unless it has on 
don't think is the case. Why does not the camera 


work as it is? 


Ixvauins (B, E., E. J., and many others).—Cases like 
yours cannot be treated without personal examina 
tion, Pray consult your doctors, Doctors are rig 
good fellows, but they must see you and find out all 
causes before they treat. 


7 CORRE 5PONDENCe 


F. H. Pearsr.—You will find some instructions in 
making a quarter-plate camera in our monthiy part 
for November 1x91, as it incidentally comes into the 
article on making a hand-cnamera. But you will find 
more instructions in the article on making a halt 
plate camera in Nos. 822, 825, 830, 831, 835. We ure 
afraid this is all we can do for you, as we can’t very 
well insert the articles aguin, 

ExMBROCATION FOR TRAINING (G. H.).—After the bat, 
rub well with a little scented olive ofl. Rub well in. 
Get the real oil. That sold in shops is only cotton 
oil. Take a cold bath every morning. 


B. C.—We haven't seen the seb you mention, but we 

t is too cheap, unless you really cannot afford 

If you gave the 20s, for the camera alone, you 
might get good one, 

PAINs IN Srp (J. Bllis).—Can’t say. Consult doctor. 
Perhaps only a stitch. 

BANTAMS (Avis),—Get our back number containing 
article on Bantams. 


Boox (Peeler).—Never heard of thebook. Write to 
headquarters for measurements for the force. 


Jackpaws (H. W. R.).—Read Doings in back dumbers. 
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YDOLL GWYN; OR, THE FLOOD BENEATH THE SEA. 


(With Tustrations by Auenxv ¥ 


CHAPTER XVIII.—AN IGNOMINIOUS ASCENT, 


A ™ I to send some one down!” cried the Colonel 
angrily 
“No, father,’ shouted Gwyn, his father's voice 
seeming to give him new force. “The ladder won't 
bear four.” 


“He hung back and quickly, knotted the rope."* 
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“Then make fast that knot, sir. Quick! 
at once!” 

“Yes, father,” said the boy, as a thrill 
of energy ran through him, and he felt as 
if he could once more do something to- 
ward relieving himself from the strange 
feeling of inertia which had fettered 
every sense. 

“ You get up higher,” growled Hardock, 
“and hold on, my lad.” 

“No. Keep where you are,” cried 
Gwyn, whose voice now sounded firm. 
“If I leave him, he'll go.” 

“Nay, you go on; I'll take care o' 
that,” said Hardock. “Up with you!” 

“Keep down, I say,” cried Gwyn 
fiercely. 

“Are you ready?” shouted the Colonel. 

“In another minute, father,’ cried 
Gwyn; and, drawing out one arm, he 
made # snatch at the rope, drew it from 
Hardock's hand, and then hauled it 
higher by using his teeth as well as his 
right hand. 

“ Better let me come, my lad.” 

“No,” said Gwyn shortly. 

“ Ready ?” came from above. 

“Not quite, father. I'll say when.” 

That last demand gave the final fillip 
to the lad's nerves, and, taking tightly 
hold of the spell above Joe’s head with 
both hands, he raised his own legs till 
they came level with Joe’s loins, and 
bestriding him as if on horseback, he 
crooked fis legs and ankles round the 
sides of the ladder, held on by forcing his 
toes round a spell, and then, with his 
hands free, he hung back, and quickly 
knotted the rope about Joe's chest. 

“Steady, my lad! Be ready to take 
hold,” said Hardock, whose face was now 
streaming with perspiration, and his 
hands wet, as he looked up at the perilous 
position of Gwyn. Then, obeying a 
sudden thought, he loosened one hand, 
snatched off his cap, threw it down, 
and took three steps up the ladder, raising 
himself so that he could force hig head 
beneath the lad, wih the Foauls shot I he 
gave him plenty of support, relievi im 
of a great deal of the cirain ‘on his 
muscles, for during the next minute he 
was, as it were, seated upon the mining 
captain's head. 

“ That’s better,” Gwyn panted. 

“Make a good knot, lad,” growled 
Hardock; and all was perfectly silent 
at the edge of the cliff above them, for 
every movement was being attentively 
watched. 

“Hah!” sighed Gwyn, as he tightened 
the last knot. 

“ Quite safe?” asked Hardock. 

“ Yes, quite.” 

“What next?” 

“ Get down!” 

“ Are you right?” 

“Yes.” 

Hardock yielded very slowly for a 
while, and then stopped and raised him- 
self again. 

“What yer doing?” 

“Getting out my knife. 
to the spell.” 

“ Oh ! ” 3 

Gwyn’s hands were dripping wet, and, 
as he tried to force his right into his 
pocket, he had a hard struggle, for it 
stuck to the lining, the strain of his 
position helping to resist its passage. 
But at last ho forced it in, to find to his 
horror that the knife was not in that 


He’s lashed 
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pocket, and he had a terrible job to drag 
out his hand. 

“Can’t get at my knife,” he panted. 

“All right; have mine,” was growled, 
and Hardock took out and opened his 
own. ‘ Here you are.” 

The boy blindly lowered his hand for 
the knife, and not a whisper was heard 
in those critical moments. For every 
movement was scanned, and the Colonel 
was lying on his chest, straining his eyes, 
as he waited to give the order to haul up. 

Gwyn gripped the knife, a sharp-pointed 
Spanish blade, and raised it, bending 
forward now, so as to look over Joe's 
shoulder to see where to cut. 

His intention was to thrust the point 
in between the silken cord and the boy's 
wrists; but he found it impossible without 
having both hands, and there was nothing 
for it but to saw right down. 

This he began to do just beneath the 
knots, hoping that the last part would 

ield before the knife could touch the 

oy’s skin. 

“Take care, mf lad,” growled Hardock. 

“Yes; I'm trying not to cut him,” 
panted Gwyn. 

“Nay, I mean when you're through. 
Hold tight yourself.” 

“ Yes, I'll try.” 

“ Tell ‘em to make the rope quite taut.” 

“Haul and hold fast," cried Gwyn. 

“Right!” came promptly from above, 
and a heavy strain was felt. 

“I—tied it—so tight,” muttered Gwyn, 
as he sawed away. 

“ Ay, and his weight. Steady, my lad, 
steady!" 

“Hah! that’s through,” cried Gwyn. 
“Be ready to haul.” 

“ Right |’ came from above. 

“Shall I get lower?” said Hardock. 

“Yes!—No!—The other knot holds 
him,” panted Gwyn; and he had to 
begin cutting again; but this time he 
found that by laying the blade of the 
knife flat against the spell, he could force 
the point beneath the handkerchief. 
“Now, steady, Sam,” he said. “I’m 
going to have one big cut, and then hold 
on.” 

“All right, my lad. I'll support you 
all I can, but you must hold tight.” 

The strain on the rope was firm and 
steady, as Gwyn drew a deep breath, 
forced the knife-point steadily through 
beneath the silk, raised the edge of the 
blade a little more and a little more, and 
then, in an agony of despair, just as he was 
about to give one bold thrust, he let go, 
and snatched at the ladder side. 

For all at once there was a sharp, 
scraping sound. The silk, which had 
been strained like a fiddle-string over a 
bridge, parted on the edge of the keen 
knife, and, as Joe’s arms dropped quite 
nerveless and inert, down went the 
knife, and Gwyn felt that he was going 
after. 

For in those brief moments he seemed 
to be falling fast. 

But he was not moving: it was Joe 
being drawn upward, and the next 
minute Gwyn was clinging with his breast 
now on the spells of the ladder, against 
which he was being pressed, Hardock, 
with a rapid movement, having forced 
himself up so as to occupy the same 
position as Gwyn had so lately occupied 
with respect to Joe. 

“ He’s all right—if your knots hold,” 


said Hardock softly. “How is it with 
you, my lad?” 

“ Out of breath, that'’sall. I can't look, 
though, now, Sam. . Watch and see if he 
goes up all right.” 

“No need, my lad,” said the man 
bitterly. “We should soon know if he 
came down. Come, hold up your chin, 
and show your pluck. There’s nothing 
to mind now. Why, you're all of a 
tremble.” 

“Yes; it isn’t that I feel frightened 
now,” said the boy; “ but all my muscles 
in my legs and arms are as if they were 
trembling and jerking.” 

“*Nough to make ’em,” growled Har- 
dock. ‘ Never mind, the rope’ll soon be 
down again—yes, they’ve got him, and 
they’re letting another down. I'll soon 
have you fast and send you up.” 

“No, you won't, Sam,” said Gwyn, 
who was rapidly recovering his balance. 
“JT haven't forgotten the last knot you 
made round me." 

“Well, well! I do call that mean,” 
growled the man. ‘You comes and 
fetches me to help, and I has to chuck my 
cap away; then you chucks my _ best 
knife down after it; and now you chucks 
that there in my teeth. I do call it a 
gashly shame.” 

“Never mind. I don’t want the rope 
at all,” said Gwyn. ‘There, slacken 
your hold. I'm going to climb up.” 
ka. Nay: better have the rope, my 

“TJ don’t want the rope. I'm tired and 
hot, but I can climb up.” 

“Gwyn!” came at that mcment. 

“Yes, father.” 

“ Just sarves you right,” growled Har- 
dock. ‘“ Take some of the gashly conceit 
out of you, my lad. Now then, I'm 
going to tie you up.” 

“No: I shall do it myself,” said Gwyn, 
making a snatch at the line lowered down. 
“ Now get out of my way.” 

“Oh, very well; but don’t blame me if 
you fall.” 

“No fear, Sam.”’ 

“Nay, there’s no fear, my lad; but 1 
hope we're not going to have no more o' 
this sort o’ thing. There’s the pumping 
stopped and everything out o’ gear; but 
it’s always the way when there's boys 
about. I never could understand what 
use they were, on’y to get in mischief and 
upset the work. We shan’t get much tin 
out o' Ydoll mine if you two's going to 
hang about, I know that much. Now 
then, the rope aren't safe.” 

“Yes, it is,” said Gwyn, who had made 
& loop and passed it over his head and 


arms. “I'm not going to swing. I'm 
going to walk up.” 
“ Ready, my lad?” cried the Colonel. 


“ Yes, father; but I’ll climb up, please. 
You can have the rope hauled on. as I 
come.” 

“ Come on, then,” cried the Colonel. 

“Yes, father, coming.” 

“Hor, hor!" laughed Hardock de- 
risively, as he drew back to the full extent 
of his arms so as to set Gwyn free. “Up 
you goes, my lad, led just like a puppy- 
dog at the end of a string. Mind you 
don't fall.” 

“If it wasn't so dangerous for you, I'd 
kick you, Sam,”’ said Gwyn. 

“Kick away, then, my lad; ‘taint the 
first time I've been on a ladder by a few 
thousand times. My hands and feet 


grows to a ladder, like, and holds on. 
You won't knock me off. But I say!" 

“ What is it?” said Gwyn, who was 
steadily ascending, with the rope held 
fairly taut from above. 

“You'll pay for a new hat for me?” 

“Oh, yes, of course.” 

“ And another knife, better than the one 
you pitched overboard ?”” 

“ Oh, wo can come round in a boat and 
find that when the tide’s down.” 

«‘ Rocks are never bare when the tide’s 
down here, my lad. There’s always six 
fathom o’ water close below here, 80 you 
wouldn't ha’ been broken up if you'd 
falled ; but you might ha’ been drownded. 
That were a five-shilling knife.” 

“All right, Sam, I'll buy you another,” 
shouted Gwyn, who was some distance up 
now. 

“Thank ye. Before you go, though,” 
said Sam Hardock. 

“Go? Go where?" 

“Off to school, my lad: I’m going to 
*tishion your two fathers to send you both 
right away, for I can't have you playing no 
more of your pranks in my mine, and so 
T tell you.” 

Gwyn made no reply, but he went 
steadily up, while, on casting a glance 
below, he saw that the mine captain was 
making his way as steadily down; but he 
thought a good deal, and a great deal 
more afterwards, for, on reaching the top 
of the cliff, there lay Joe on the short 
grass, looking ghastly pale, and his father, 
with Joe's, ready to seize him by the arm 
and draw hin into safety. 

“There must be no more of this,” said 
the Colonel sternly. “ You two boys aro 
not fit to be trus:ed in these dangerous 
places. Now go home at once.” 

The little crowd attracted by the acci- 
dent had begun to cheer wildly, but tho 
congratulatory sound did Gwyn no good. 
He did not feel a bit like the hero of an 
adventure, one who had done brave deeds, 
but a very ordinary schoolboy sort of 
personage, who was being corrected for a 
fault, and he felt very miserable as he 
turned to Joe. 

“ Are you coming home too?” 

“Yes. I suppose so,” said Joe dis- 
mally. 

There was another cheer, and the boys 
felt as if they could not face the crowd, 
till an angry flush came upon Gwyn’s 
cheeks: for there stood, right in the front, 
the big, swarthy fellow who had been 
caught plumbing the depth of the mine, 
and he was grinning wideiy at them both. 

“Ugh!” thought Gwyn, “how I should 
like to punch that cnap’s head. Here, 
Joe, let's tell our fathers that this fellow 
is hanging about here.” 

“No,” said Joe dismally. ‘TI feel as 
if I didn’t mind about anything now. 
My father looked at me as if I'd been 
doing it all on purpose to annoy him. 
Let's go home.” 


CHAPTER XIX.—A BRUTAL THRRAT. 

Gwyn did not see Joe fora whole week, 
and he did not go over to the mine, 
for the Colonel had called him into his 
room the next morning, and had a very 
long, serious talk with him, and this was 
the end of his lesson: 

“Of course I meant you to go and read 
for the army, Gwyn, my lad, but this 
mine has quite upset my plans, and I 
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can’t say yet what I shall do about you. 
It will seem strange for one of our family 
to take to such a life, but a man can do 
his duty in the great fight of life as well 
whether he’s a mine-owner or 8 soldier. 
He has his men to keep in hand, to win 
their confidence, and make them follow 
him, and to set them a good example, 
Gwyn. But I can’t say anything for 
certain. It’s all a speculation, and I 
never shut my eyes to the fact that it 
may turn out a failure. If it does, we 
can fo back to the old plans.” 

“ Yes, father,” said the boy, rather dole- 
fully, for his father had stopped as if 
waiting for him to speak. 

“ But if it turns out a successful, honest 
venture, you'll have to go on with it, and 
be my right-hand man. You'll have to 
learn to manage, therefore, better than 
ever I shall, for you'll begin young. So 
we'll take up the study of it a bit, Gwyn, 
and you shall thoroughly learn what is 
necessary in geology, and metallurgy, and 
chemistry. If matters come to the worst, 
you won't make any the worse officer for 

nowing such matters as these. It's a 
fine thing, knowledge. Nobody can take 
that away from you, and the more you 
use it the richer you get. It never 
wastes.” 

“No, father,” said Gwyn, who began to 
feel an intense desire now to go on with 
his reading about the wars of Europe, and 
the various campaigns of the British 
army, while the military text-book, which 
it had been his father’s delight to examine 
him in, suddenly seemed to have grown 
anything but dry. 

“ Begin reading up about the various 
minerals that accompany tin ore in quartz, 
for one thing, and we'll begin upon that 
text-book, dealing with the various 
methods of smelting and reducing ores, 
especially those portions about lead ore, 
and extracting the silver that is found 
with it.” 

“ Yes, father,” said Gwyn quietly ; and 
the boy set his teeth, wrinkled his brow, 
and looked hard, for Colonel Pendarve 
treated his son in a very military fashion. 
He was kindness and gentleness itself, 
but his laws were like those of the Medes 
and Persians done into plain English. 

But the whole week had passed, and 
Mrs. Pendarve took him to task one 
morning. : 

“Come, Gwyn,” she said, “I am quite 
sure your father does not wish you to 
mope over your books, and give up going 
out to your old amusements.” 

“ Doesn't he, mother?” said the boy 
drearily. 

“Of course not. What has become of 
Joe Jollivet? He has not been near 

ou.” 

“In the black books too, I suppose,” 
said Gwyn bitterly. ‘Major's been 
giving it to him.” 

“ Gwyn, I will not have you talk like 
that,” said his mother. “You boys both 
deserved being taken to task for your 
reckless folly. You forget entirely the 
agony you caused me when I heard of 
what had taken place."’ 

“T didn’t want to cause you agony, 
mother,” pleaded the boy. 

“T know that, my dear, but you have 
been growing far too reckless of late. 
Now be sensible, and go on as if there had 
been no trouble between your father and 
you. I wish it. Try and grasp the spirit 
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in which your father’s reproofs were 
given.” 

“ All right, mother, I will,” said Gwyn ; 
and his face brightened up once more. 

The consequence was that he went oui 
into the yard, and unchained the dog, with 
very great difficulty, for the poor beast 
was nearly mad with excitement directly 
it realised the fact that it was.going out 
with its master fora run; and as soon as 
they entered the lane, set off straight for 
the Major's gates, stopping every now and 
then to look round, and to see if Gwyn 
was going there. 

But half-way up the hill Gwyn turned 
off on to the rough granite moorland, and 
Grip had to come back a hundred yards 
to the place where his master had turned 
off, and dashed after him. 

It didn't matter to the dog, for there 
was some imaginary thing to hunt wher- 
ever they went; and as soon as he saw 
that he was on the right track, he began 
hunting most perseveringly. 

For Gwyn did not want to go to the 
Major's. He felt that he would like to 
see Joeand have a good long talk with him, 
as well as compare notes; but if he had 
gone to the house, he would have had to 
see the Major, and that gentleman would 
doubtless have something to say that 
would not be pleasant to him—perhaps 
blame him for Joe getting into difficulties. 

No, he did not want to go to the 
Major's. 

“ Like having to take another dose,” he 
said to himself, and he went on toward 
the old circle of granite stones which had 
been set up some long time back, before 
men began to write the history of their 
deeds. 

It lay about a mile from the cove, high 
up on the windy common among the 
furze-bushes, and was a capital place for 
a good think. For you could climb up on 
the top of the highest stone, look right out 
to sea, and count the great vessels going 
up and down channel, far away on the 
glittering waters—large liners, which left 
behind them long, thin clouds of smoke ; 
stately ships with all sail set ; trim yachts ; 
and the red-sailed fishing fleet returning 
from their cruise round the coast where 
the best places for shooting their nets 
were to be found. 

It was quite a climb up to the old 
stones, which were not seen from that sido 
till you were close upon them, for they 
stood in a saucer-like hollow in the 
highest part of the ridge, and beyond 
there was one of the deep gullies with 
which that part of Cornwall was scored— 
lovely spots, along which short rivulets 
made their way from the high ground 
down to the sea. 

Grip knew well enough now where 
his master was making for, and dashed 
forward as if certain that that mysterious 
object which he was always hunting had 
hidden itself away among the stones, and 
soon after a tremendous barking was 
heard. 

“ Rabbit,” muttered Gwyn; and for o 
few moments he felt disposed to begin 
running and join the dog in the chase. 
But he did not, for, in spite of being out 
there on the breezy upland, where all was 
bright and sunny, he felt dull and dis- 
heartened. Things were not as he could 
wish, for he had just begun to feel old 
enough to bear upon the rein when it 
was drawn tight, and to long to have the 
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bit in his teeth and do what he liked. 
The Colonel had been pleasant enough 
that morning, but he had not invited him 
to go to the mine; and it felt like a want 
of trust in him. 

So Gwyn felt in no humour for sport of 
any kind; he did not care to look out at 
the ships, and speculate upon what port 
they were bound for; he picked up no 
stones to send spinning at the grey gulls; 
did not see that the gorse was wonder- 
fully full of flower; and did not even 
smell the wild thyme as he crushed it 
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beneath his feet. There were hundreds 
of tiny blue and copper butterflies flitting 
about, and a great hawk was hovering 
about overheard; but everything seemed 
as if his mind was out of taste, and the 
objects he generally loved were flavour- 
less. 

All he felt disposed to do was to turn 
himself into a young modern ascetic, prick 
his legs well in going through the furze, 
and then take a little bark off his shins 
in climbing twenty feet up on to the great 
monolith, and there sit and grump. 


“Bother the dog—what a row he's 
making!” he muttered. “I wish I 
hadn’t brought him.” 

Then his lips parted to shout to Grip to 
be quiet, but he did not utter the words, 
for he stopped short just as he neared the 
first stone of the circle, on hearing the 
dog begin to bark furiously again, and a 
savage voice roar loudly : 

“Get out, or I'll crush your head with 
this stone.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ISLAND OF THREE PALM-TREES. 
A ROMANCE OF THE SOUTHERN SEAS. 


Author of “ What Happened on the ‘ Osprey," ete, 


N little more than a week Wilfred 

Cassell reached Liverpool, and, going 

on by the boat train, found himself back in 

his flat in Parliament Street a few hours 
later. 

All the way across the Atlantic, even 
when the City of Paris was steaming in 
the teeth of an E.N.E. gale, which sent 
the combings of the terrific seas flying 
across her hurricane deck in thick sheets 
of water, rattling against her funnels like 
grape-shot, his one thought was of the 
weather-worn log-book which he sat by 
the hour reading and re-reading again. 

The love of adventure had always run 
strong in the Cassell blood. Two sons 
of his grandfather had served afloat with 
Nelson, and there was more than a 
tradition in the family of other Cassells 
who had sailed with Blake; and now 
Wilfred Cassell was bent upon seizing 
hold of a thread of an old-time romance, 
and following it up. 

Almost the first thing he did, after he 
was again comfortably settled in his 
chambers, was to write to three or four 
intimate friends, who were nearly all 
college chums and good amateur yachts- 
men, to invite them to dinner. Except 
that the invitations gave a hint that the 
dinner was to be followed by a discussion 
of a matter of importance which might 
lead to something of mutual advantage, 
no reason for either his sudden and 
unexpected return to London from the 
States nor for the urgency of the invita- 
tion was given. 

On a cold, raw evening in the second 
week of October five men were seated 
round the table in Wilfred Cassell’s’ snug 
library-dining-room. Outside, a thick 
fog enveloped everything, making traflic 
ditticult, and the electric light on the 
Clock Tower almost invisible. Big Ben 
had just boomed forth in reverberating 
strokes the half-hour after eight, and 
with the dismissal of Grainger, Cassell's 
factotum, the five men had gathered 
closer round the table. 

Cassell hac edged round a bit from the 
end of the table so as to get nearer the 
electric lights pendent from the ceiling. 
By his side was the leather-covered 
volume he had purchased three weeks 
ago at the marine store in New York. 
About half an inch in thickness from the 
end of the book, a piece of paper was in- 
serted, marking a place. 
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CHAPTER II.—GENTLEMEN-ADVENTURERS. 

When the men had settled themselves 
comfortably, Cassell commenced : 

“ You fellows all know that I was over 
in New York for the racing last month. 
Well, whilst there I became, by the 
merest chance, the possessor of this book ”” 
—tapping the volume on the table with a 
foretinger—“ which contains a secret 
worth more money, probably, than any 
one of us is ever likely to see as the re- 
sult of our exertions at law or letters. 
What this secret is I am_ perfectly 
willing to divulge—am, indeed, anxious 
to do so—on two conditions: first, that 
you fellows each of you give me your 
word of honour that you will reveal it 
to no one; and secondly, that should you 
yourselves not join ine in my scheme you 
give no hint of any kind as to the nature 
of that scheme or its object. 

“Are you all agreed ? 

“You, Wilming ? 

“Yes.” 

“You, Lewis?" 

“Yes.” 

“You, Ainsley ?"” 

“ Of course.” 

“You, Kenyon ?” 

“You're safe with me, Cassell.” 

“That’s all right,” resumed the latter. 
“ Now, if you'll just listen, I’ll briefly go 
through my happening across this book, 
and the secret it contains.” 

Cassell then, in commendably few 
words, told his companions the history of 
the log-book of the Red Duchess, so far, 
at least, as he was personally concerned ; 
this, however, it is unnecessary to repeat. 

His listeners were all attention; they 
soon seized hold of the salient fact of the 
case—namely, that by the merest chance 
the log-book of a pirate-ship had come 
into Cassell'’s hands, and that he had 
acquired sufficient corroborative informa- 
tion to place its authenticity beyond 
question. 

Cassell had now come to the point of 
his narration embodying the revelation 
of the secret of which he had spoken. 
Taking up the brown-covered volume 
from off the table at his side, and opening 
it at the place marked, he continued : 

“As you will have gathered, you 
fellows, it is not merely to listen to a 
yarn about a piratical sloop’s cruisings 
that I have asked you to dinner. Well, 
whilst turning over these pages I came 
across two entries occurring within about 
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a month of one another, which riveted 
iny attention. I will read them to you. 


“June 10 and 11.—Nigh about sun- 
down on the first of these the look-out 
spy'd a large galleon heading N.N.E. 
through the channel for Hispaniola (“ now 
Hayti,” Cassell added), or may be for 
Spain. She lay ahead of us, with the 
wind light and variable from the S.S.W., 
about seven to nine miles as near as 
could be judged. Both she and us being 
well clear of any land. We gave her 
chase, trusting that, favoured by the dark- 
ness, we might come upon her unawares. 
This we did (setting all sail to the wind) 
early, cre daybreak, next morning. She 
was a big Spanish ship, and fought us 
not ill with her few guns and lumbering 
high-pooped hull.’ ” 


“Then comes an account of the in- 
cidents of the fight which, as they are not 
material,” said Cassell, “I shall pass 
over; you can all read them for your- 
selves afterwards. 

“The entry goes on to say,‘ About noon 
she hauled down her colours, and I, with 
ten men, went aboard of her to find her 
decks running blood (so good had been 
our fire), her captain killed, with more 
than a score of her crew, and also two 
priests, and several women-kind of the 
Dons who were in her as passengers. 
She was a rich vessel crammed full 
of plate belonging to the priests, jewellery 
belonging to the Senoras, wives of the 
Dons, not far from the value of 18,000 
crowns, besides nearly 10,000 pieces of 
eight. 

“«She was such a proper galleon that 
we repaired what damnge she had sus- 
tained as best able, and putting a crew 
aboard her—her own people, save the 
mariners who joined us, and several of 
the properest of the women, being first 
put in the two long boats—Richard 
Templemen in command, trimmed our 
sails in company to make for our 
retrete.’ 

“A month later,” continued Cassell 
after a pause, turning over half a dozen 
pages of the volume in his hand, “ we 
come upon the following entry : 

“*July 8.—Since daybreak we have 
been chased by a frigate which sails 
neither faster. nor much less so, than us 
or the Sunta Teresa. Can we but 


hold the same distance from the King's 
ship till sunset, we may reach our retrete 
yet in safety. 

“*¢ July 9.—Lat. 31.51 S. Lon. 7.18 W. 
By good fortune we have escaped, and 
now ride at anchor within the reef. We 
shall brake up the galleon, which is too 
cumbersome, though swift in sailing, to 
handle welt. 

“* July 11.—Early this morn, the man 
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ruled me, and the men fearsome of their 
necks, 

“ «July 12.—At sunrise, helped by the 
breeze of the night before, we found our- 
selves 4 leagues to the N.W. of the 
frigate, who, spying us, set forth in hot 
chase. 

“* July 13.—Early this morning the 
enemies royals fell below the horizon 
astern. We hope to spy her no more.’ 
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year 1692. In it is reported the ‘Tryall 
& Execution of the Master of the Fede 
Dutchess & nine other lusty & bloodie 
rogues of pirates, including one Richard 
Templemen.’ From this it would appear 
that the Red Duches: was caught red- 
handed, so to speak, somewhere in the 
Bahama Channel ; and proofofpiracy being 
forthcoming, the rascals—except two or 
three who turned King’s evidence—com- 


“What this secret is I am perfectly willing to divulge.” 


from the look-out ran swiftly down tho 
beach crying ont aloud that the King's 
ship had been spy'd by him some 10 
leagues off, seemingly becalmed. On the 
vote of the men, the Santa Teresa's 
ammasts were cut away by the board, 
and she herself was sunk in 5} fathoms 
of water inside Luckic Bason. I could 
see no use in this, but Templemen over- 


“Theso are tho entries to which I 
direct your attention,” said Cassell, 
closing the book, and taking up half a 
sheet of notepaper he had placed on the 
table beside him when he commenced to 
read. 

“T have, however, one more extract to 
place before you—taken, this time, from 
an issue of the ‘ London Mercury,’ for the 


prising her crew were hung after due 
trial. The question in my mind is, was 
that galleon ever raisei, or have the 
jewels and jieces of eight in any other 
way been recovered? Also, if not, 
whether they can be?” 

When Cassell had finished speaking, the 
four men gathered round the table gave 
vent to their astonishment. 
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“That's what I call a romance,” ex- 
claimed Wilming, between the puffs of 
his cigar. 

“The evidence afforded by the report 
in the ‘London Mercury,’ said Benton 
Lewis, who prided himself upon his per- 
spicacity, “rather points to the sunken 
galleon having never been raised, or, 
indeed, rifled. But one never knows but 
that such a rascal as Witton evidently was 
may have made an altogether false entry ; 
or may have much over-estimated— 
though I don’t somehow think that likely 
—the value of the prize.” 

“Is the game worth the candle? For 
I suppose what Cassell is driving ot is a 
voyage out to this island,” asked Ken- 
yon, who had not as yet spoken. 

“ Precisely," agreed Cassell. “ That is 
what I want you fellows to consider.” 

A general discussion of the whole pro- 
ject followed. Cassell was, of course, full 
of the matter, bent upon going—if the 
others would join, that was. And as none 
of the five had any cogent reason for deny- 
ing themselves the pleasure of a long 
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[ has been said that “every house has its 

skeleton in the cupboard,” and it is, no 
doubt, in the majority of cases, more or less 
true. I think, however, that there may be 
one or two boys who read this who have not 
yet acquired this indispensable item in their 
daily life, so I am anxious to assist them 
to obtain, if not a skeleton in their cupbuard, 
at any rate one in their dark room, and in 
their dark slide. This recent researches in 
photography will enable me to do, as 
Professor Réntgen has not only solved the 
difticulty of obtaining photographs of other 
peoples’ skeletons (of bygone ages), but even 
enabled us to get a correct photograph of 
our very own private skeleton—so that we 
can now all see what we are really like when 
the mask of the outer flesh is laid aside—a 
pleasure which, as I believe I am correct in 
stating, was denied even to Adam and Eve, 
since, though they dispensed for a time with 
tho future habiliments of the polite society 
of forthcoming generations, they did not, as 
the late Rev. Sidney Smith (I believe it was 
he—these things nearly always were!) desired 
to do, “ take off their flesh and sit in their 
bones !”” 

This leads me to ask o riddle. Why 
would it have been better for a French 
savant to have made this discovery rather 
than a German? © Why, surely it would have 
been more in accord with the “eternal 
fitness of things” if a Frenchman had dis- 
covered how to obtain a likeness of the 
“Bony-part’”! I fear that the memory of 
this good professor will now for ever be 
associated with bones—which is the more 
unfortunate for him, as I believe that he is 
not associated with a nigger banjo troupe in 
any way whatever ! 

The apparatus required for this “new 
photography,’’ as all the papers call it, though 
(as Captain Abney rightly rays) it is really 
more properly ‘electrography ” (it is now 
sometimes dignified by the title of ‘“ Radio. 
graphy”’), is not very difficult to obtain, 
though it will cost more than you will care 
to give if you have not got the materials 
already. As there may be many readers 
who have access to stores of apparatus of 
this kind who would like to know how to 
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cruise, in the end all five were committed 
to the venture. 

“ What will it cost ? And when do you 
propose to start?" inquired Wilming, 
who had been examining the log-book 
and the small rough chart occupying two 
pages at the end, upon which the island, 
or “island presumptive,” as Kenyon 
called it, was marked by a small red dot. 

“T should think that about £150 to 
£200 apiece would cover the cost,”’ replied 
Cassell meditatively. ‘The start—well, 
early in the year. But that, of course, 
would depend on our picking up a suitable 
boat for the purpose cheap.” 

“ Just so,’’ said the rest. : 

“T’ve not done anything very definite, 
as I thought I would wait and see what 
you fellows said to the scheme. Now 
we're agreed, however, I think I can get 
some idea upon both points by the next 
week. Shall I endeavour to do so?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Very well: then, it is useless to dis- 
guise three things: First, the island may 
not have actually existed—as Lewis says 

(To be continued.) 


SKELETONIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By Rearatp A. R. Bennett, M.A. (Oxon.). 


use it, I will narrate the details of the 
process. I have no dovbt those who can’t 
get the apparatus will like to know how it is 
done. 

The necessaries are—(1) An induction 
coil capable of giving a four-inch spark, and 
the battery which works it. (2) A vacuum 
tube of the usual kind, commonly known 
as a ‘Crookes’ tube.”” Nothing more is 
wanted except some sort of holder to support 
the tube in a suitable position, and coins, 
purses, rings, human hands and feet—any- 

thing, in fact, that will 


make an_ interesting 
photograph ! 
One make of 


Crookes’ tube is illus- 
trated in fig. 1, from 
which I may explain 
the details of its struc- 
ture. The object of 
the thing is to obtain 
as high a vacuum as 
possible (that is, to 
exhaust all the air as 
completely as possible). 
To introduce the cur- 
rent of electricity we 
have two wires shown 
at a and c. One end 


Fig. 1.—Snirer Forw 
oF Crooxks’ VACUUM, 
Tube. 


G cathode. . anole. of the top wire (which 
8, point where the lis ° E 
de -scaled a aking is what is called the 


“ cathode”) terminates 
in a disc, which is 
made of aluminium. 
The other (the “ anode”) ends in a ring, 
also of aluminium. When the exterior ends 
of these wires are connected with the ends 
of the wire of the coil we get a stream of 
“rays” from one terminal to the other, 
across the exhausted space, and it is by these 
rays that the photograph is taken. 

A form of Crookes’ tube provided with a 
stand to support it is shown in fig. 2. The 
letters are the same in both pictures. You 
can get these tubes from any large dealer 
in photographic or electrical apparatus ; the 
name that occurs to me is that of Messrs. 
G. Houghton & Sons, of 89 High Holborn, 
wie. 

The arrangement of the whole apparatus 


the vacuum. D, k, alu: 
minium disc and ring. 


—or may have been volcanic, and, being 
50, have since disappeared. Secondly, 
the galleon may have settled, or the sand 
have silted up over her. Thirdly, the 
treasure—though, considering the depth 
of water in which she is stated to have 
been sunk, I don’t think this at all likely 
—may have been recovered by the pirates, 
or some of them, or their descendants. 
On the other hand, should the entries in 
the log-book of the Red Duchess be in the 
main correct, and should we succeed in dis- 
covering the whereabouts of the Santa 
Teresa, and in raising the specie, we may 
reckon that we shall obtain a very hand- 
some return for our outlay, our time, 
and trouble.” 

“Shall we meet this day week?” asked 
Cassell, speaking again after a pauee. 

The suggestion was received with assent 
by all, and so it was arranged; Cassell 
in the meantime making certain inquiries 
and obtaining such information as should 
enable him to definitely say what sum 
and time would be approximately neces- 
sary to carry out the plan. 


is shown in fig. 3. You will see that the 
wires P, P, to the primary wire of the coil, are 
connected with the battery, and those from 
the secondary wire are connected with the 
ends of the wires of the vacuum tube. 
When it is thus arranged a stream of rays 
go through the vacuum tube. Now we have 
to arrange the objects to be photographed. 
This is done by enclosing the photographic 
plate in either a dark slide or a paper bag 
of a non-actinic material. Outside this slide 
or bag are placed the objects, coins, or what- 
ever they may be, or the human hand. The 
exposure is now made by turning on the coil, 
and the tube is then illuminated above the 


Fig. 2.—Crooxes’ Vaccum Tong on STaNp. 
A, anode. c, cathode, 8, point of sealing, as before. 


articles put on the slide. The exposure is 
three minutes, or it may be a trifle longer. 
When it is concluded the plate is developed, 
and the objects appear on the plate; but 
they are really only in “ shadow —that is, 
they are not seen in relief, like ordinary 
photos. However, the wonderful part is 
that they do appear at all, since they go 
through the wood or paper, which, of 
course, by ordinary daylight they would not 
do. Also, if you put your hand on the slide 
you will see the bones, but the flesh comes 
out only very slightly. You can get a 
photograph of a complete skeleton of a frog, 
or other small animal, in this way. 

In the case of bones, a larger amount of 
detail is obtained than in the case of coins, 
etc., which are quite opaque to the rays, as 
these will pass more or less through the 


bones, according to their thickness, and thus 
give the details to a certain extent. 

At this point I may say a word or two 
about the coil. This has to be a rather large 
one, as it is necessary that it should give at 
least a four-inch spark, if it ia to do its work 
properly. For those who like to make their 
own apparatus I may say that its dimensions 
may be as follows: core ? inch in diameter, 
8 inches long-—made of a bundle of No. 18 
soft iron wire. Bobbin centre, a tube of 
brown paper j inch inside diameter, 7} inches 
long, and 1 inch external diameter. Bobbin 
heads, about 5 inches diameter, ebonite if 
possible. Primary wire, two layers of No. 18 
double ocotton-covered ; secondary wire, 2 
pounds No. 38, silk-covered. Must be wound 
carefully, without any kinks. Condenser 
about 100 sheets of tinfoil 4 inches by 8 
inches. You can supply the remaining 
details for yourself ; and if you want more you 
will find it in number 1,619 of the “ English 
Mechanic,” page 155. It is the sort of work 
that only the elder boys ought to attempt, as 
the amount of current given by a coil this 


Fig. 3.—ARRANGEMENT OF APPARATUS FOR TAKIXG RONTGEN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


tT. Crookes’ tube. H. holder for tube. Pp, P, wires for primary coll to 
8, 8 wires from secondary coil to tube, B, battery. D, dark lide or 
bag containing plate. c, C, C, etc. coins on top of siide or bag. 


R, coll. 
battery. 


size is dangerous. I therefore do not think 
I need say more on this subject. 

What is it that produces the effect? Well, 
this is just the question which is being dis- 
cussed all over the world just now. All are 
agreed that it is done by what are known as 
the “invisible rays" of the spectrum —that is, 
by the rays outside the ordinary “ visible” 
ones, which are not ecen by the human eye. 
These rays have been known for a long time 
to act upon the photographic plate, but it 
was not known till recently that they would 
80 act even through wood, or other opaque 
substances. 

At the beginning I said that Captain Abney 
thinks it ought to be called “ Electrography."” 
This depends on whether we are to call these 
invisible rays “light” or not. If we are, 
then the photograph is still taken by light, 
only it is by light that we cannot see ! 

The greatest divergence of opinion exists 
between scientists at the present time as to 
whether the cause is due to electric action, 
which acts on the gelatine of the dry plate, 
or really to light of a fluorescent nature. 
Also, there is considerable doubt as to the 
primary cause of tho effect. Some think the 
rays do not proceed from cither the anode or 
the cathode, but from the glass of the tube, 
which is rendered fluorescent. The electric 
“brash” discharge also acts on a photo- 
graphic plate, so it may be analogous to this. 

Many years ago, before any of all this was 
thought of, it was known that certain salts 
which had the property of “fluorescence” 
would affect the dry plate, though they were 

not visible to the human eye. Some lady, 
in former years, is said to have played a 
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fearful trick on an unfortunate, unsuspecting, 
professional photographer, in the following 
way. She painted on her forehead, in the 
middle, with solution of sulphate of quinine, 
a ghastly representation of a skull, which, of 
course, was invisible to ordinary beholders. 
She then went to the studio, and demanded a 
sitting, which, in due time, was accorded to 
her. The photographer, having taken the 
negative, retired to his dark room to 
develop it, together with his assistants, the 
lady remaining outside to see whether the 
result was a good one or not. Presently the 
photographer emerged from the dark-room 
with a pallid brow and horror-struck visage, 
to say that the negatives had been a failure, 
and would the lady oblige him by sitting 
again. This she willingly agreed to do, but 
subsoquent experiments only proved as 
“unsatisfactory ’ as the first, and by no 
manner of means could the professional be 
induced to state what was the cause of the 
failure. He requested her to come another 
day, and on presenting herself again the 
same results were once more repeated, and 
the photographer, being at 
last convinced that the 
lady could be none other 
than a denizen of the 
lower world who, for 
some occult reason, had 
chosen to present herself 
in his studio, besought her 
to depart in accents which 
implied his deep emotion. 
Of course, you will under- 
stand the reason was that 
the skull, which was in- 
visible to the unfortunate 
man, was plainly visible 
to his dry plate, and was 
recorded by it in all its 
details on the brow of the 
fair sitter, which, natu- 
rally, utterly astounded 
and horrified the photo- 
grapher, who was unac- 
customed to such evil 
manifestations ! 

Whether you believe this story or not 
(and I think it requires to be taken with a 
“ grain of salt” in the developer), this much 
is c rtain— viz. that certain salts which have 
the power of fluorescence will affect the plate, 
and this may account for thoso mystic appear- 
ances known as “spook photographs,” in 
which a spirit,appears in a picture which 
was not included in the sitting. The bearing 
of the phenomenon of “ phosphorescence ” 
on the “new photography” is as fol- 
lows : 

It has been suggested that some salts which 
give off phosphorescent rays in the dark may 
have the same power of penetrating the 
opaque bodies as the rays of the Crookes’ 
tube have, and on actual experiment this 
was found to be the case. A gentleman who 
rejoices in the pleasingly simple and ordinary 
name of Niewenglowski has found that the 
phosphorescent salt known as sulphide of 
calcium, and sold as ‘‘ Balmain’s luminous 
paint,” possesses this property of giving 
off rays which go through the opaque bodics 
and give effects similar to those obtained by 
the electric coil and tube. Another discoverer 
bas found that with the doublo salt of 
uranium and potassium (i.e. sulphide of 
both) better results could be obtained. Ifa 
dry plate is carefully wrapped in thick black 
paper and exposed to the rays of the sun for 
a whole day, no fog is fouad on developing it ; 
but if a few coins are placed on the top, and 
over them the crystals of the salt; which have 
been exposed to the sun, or, preferably, are 
80 axpored while the experiment is proceed- 
ing, the plate will give an image of the coins 


when developed. These are experiments 
that you can try for yourself. It, however, 
requires three hours to form an image of the 
coins by the phosphorescent salt, and only 
three minutes by the electric tube, so the 
electricity gets the best of it after all! Few 
people would care to keep their hands or feet 
under the salts for three hours, I am afraid! 
The old plan will therefore have still to be 
employed for skeletonic photography. 

One word more as to the uses of the new 
discovery. Of course it will be really most 
valuable to doctors, who can now obtain 
photographs of the bones in the bodies of 
people on whom operations are to be per- 
formed without poking unneccssary holes in 
them first—a fact which the patients will, 
no doubt, appreciate very much! Already 
faults in the bones of people who have had 
their hands photographed have been detected 
which were not known to exist before, even 
by the “ patients” themselves! And I now 
hear that a studio is being set up in London, 
where the bones of patients, and anyone in- 
terested in their internal welfare, can be 
photographed by an expert. If any of my 
readers wish to see themselves as, most 
assuredly, no one else ever saw them, they 
will find the studio at 66 Victoria Street, 
s.w. It occurs to me whata joke it would 
be to put on a suit of “chain mail" under 
one’s ordinary clothes and go to have it done, 
of course through one’s clothes : that skeleton 
would be both interesting and distinctly 
unique! This, however, is a dream of the 
future ; at present you will only ge. 8 photo 
of a small part of your anatomy! 

This remarkable discovery will tell real dia- 
monds from fale, so it will not do for ladies 
to wear sham jewellery when they are 
before the penetrating rays of the Réutgen 
photographic apparatus. Real diamonds 
will give no shadow photo, whereas false 
ones givo an opaque mass. It has also been 
stated that wine adulterated with certain 
foreign syrups will give shadow photos by 
which the adulteration can be at cnce de- 
tected, so that really the applications of this 
new detective are likely to increase consider- 
ably as time goes on. It beats Sherlock 
Holmes out and out, and we shall have to 
mind our p’s and q's if we are to be subjected 
to the vision of a power which can see 
through a block of wood as easily as we can 
through a pane of glass! I say “ as easily as 
we can” because, oddly enough, the rays 
which see through wood, skin, etc., are unable 
to see through a piece of glass! So that a 
dry plate, enclosed in a glass case instead of 
a dark-slide, in our experiments, would not 
be affected by the rays, though fogged by 
ordinary light; and one in the dark-slide, 
though impervious to ordinary light, would 
be fogged by the rays! When I first heard 
of this I was rather nonplussed to under- 
stand how the rays got through the glass of 
the vacuum tube! Well, it appears that our 
ordinary glass contains lead, and lead is 
extremely opaque to the rays, consequently 
they can’t get through it. But German glass 
(of which the tubes are made) seems to bo 
almost entirely without lead, and therefore 
they pass through that, though there is no 
doubt that it increases the amount of expo- 
sure enormously, and that if we could manage 
without the glass, by making the tube of some 
other material of more suitable kind, we 
should be able to take the photos “ instan- 
taneously,” which at present is impossible, 
though it will doubtless come in time. 

It is possible to sco the bones directly, 
which is done by placing the vatutm tubo 
inside a small wooden box. On the top of 
the box is placed the hand, and over this is 
& fluorescent scréen. The bones of the hand 
are thus seen op the goreen. 
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THE DRERE OF LONEMOATH GRANGE. 


AXWELL and Colin stood a few 

moments on the bridge, panting 

and triumphant. Then they skipped 

across it, backwards and forwards, laugh- 

ing the while with explosive outbursts, 

and. intermingling their mirth with sar- 
casms hurled at their discomfited foe. 

He, poor wight, had toppled full and 
fair into the flood, with a splash which a 
Latin poet might have said bedewed the 
highest stars; and as the water was at 
least three feet deep, he was completely 
submerged, and lay like a log at the 
bottom. A successful dive demands a 
good store of wind. in the lungs; where- 
fore submersion, when every breath has 
been expelled from the system, must in- 
volve no small distress. I cannot de- 
scribe - Taswell’s sensations when he 
touched subaqueous mud, never having 
had a similar experience—the reader must 
kindly supply them at his discretion. He 
probably tried to find the way ont as soon 
as possible ; and when his head presently 
appeared above water, the expression on 
his face again bates description with the 
pen—so the reader must be left to his own 
resources. This twofold tax upon the 
reader’s indulgence is altogether an un- 
wartantable form of brug—but there are 
limits to the power of the pen. A few 
hints may be offered for filling in the 
mental picture. 

In his windless condition Taswell’s first 
instinct was to supply the vacuum ab- 
horred by nature. This he did by a great 
inhalant roar that seemed to start from 
his water-logged boots and work its way 
upwards. It was the most agonised effort 
at drawing in the breath of life imaginable. 
No sooner was it finished than another 
followed, and then another, and so on— 
each successive gasp being less appallingly 
unnatural than the last—until the inspira- 
tions gradually became such as a mile 
runner is wont to employ when he has 
time to recover his lost breath. 

But meantime there was going on a 
counteracting series of efforts to expel 
mud from his mouth. During his en- 
forced sojourn at the bottom of the river 
it would seem that he partly devoted his 
energies to gorging mud. His hair was 
clotted with it, his face was streaked with 
it, his eyes were copiously anointed with it 
—good, honest, black, clayey mud—sticky 
as diluted tar. Poor fellow! luckily his 
ears were stopped with the same offensive 
mixture, as tight as the ears of Ulysses’ 
companions, so that he could not hear the 
siren pleasantries with which Colin and 
Maxwell sought to console him. These 
were somewhat as follows : 

“Oh, look at him! Oh, you great black 
beast! You snorting hippopotamus! 
Look at his face! Listen to him! Did 
you ever hear suchs row? What agreat 
amphibious mud-turtle! What a great 
roaring: sea-anemone! What a biuck- 
headed, rampant, loud-roaring jelly-fish ! 
Come on, he's all right! . . . Won't 
he catch it when he gets home! Whata 
splendid advertisement he would make 
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CHAPTER XII.—AT WATERCRESS MILL. 


for soap! Oh, won't we tell the 
chaps!” 

Taswell heard only the latter portion 
of these ball-room compliments. The last 
of them, about ‘telling the chaps,” 
was the final sting in the tail of the 
scorpion.’ He had a considerable aversion 
to the scorn of the community, of which 
he had already earned more than his due 
share, one way or another. Now, in the 
extremity of his watery woe and muddy 
misery, he dreaded the jeers that must 
await him when the boys heard of his 
discomfiture. 

But he could do nothing in his present 
plight to put the closure on the pair of 
magpie tongues which were wagging so 
glibly with offensive chatter. All his 
bullying bravado was drowned out of him, 
as he rued the folly of his foiled attempt 
to dispute the passage of the bridge. He 
could only wade dismally to land, and 
there, sitting on the bank, try to wring 
some of the black slime out of his gar- 
ments. What were to be his further 
movements ? 

To go home in such a mess was abso- 
lutely out of the question. His father 
was never slack to enforce the wisdom of 
the wise king contained in those words, 
“The rod and reproof give wisdom.” 
If Richard was caught out in any fla- 
grant breach of decorous behaviour by his 
father, he might count to a certainty on 
the rod following closely upon reproof. 
If there was one thing more than another 
which the Captain would not stand, it 
was Richard’s entering the house in 
muddy boots. How, then, could he ven- 
ture to import a consignment of clothes _ 
saturated with the most offensive form of 
mud that the country produced ? 

Such being the case, what was he to 
do? He could not return and undress in 
the garden, and run the gauntlet through 
the house to his room in the garb of a 
natural savage devoid of all bodily adorn- 
ment. No! What then? Could he 
borrow any decent clothes anywhere ? 
Yes—that was possible. 

About a quarter of a mile from Tittle- 
bat Bridge down stream was Watercress 
Mill, a thoroughly picturesque  old- 
fashioned mill, where the wheel as it 
paddled its unwearying round made 
thusical melodies of bubbling waters and 
the booming drone of machinery—a truly 
rural accompaniment to the songs of birds 
in the neighbouring thickets, and a sooth- 
ing assurance of safety to the moorhens 
dabbling among the watercress-beds which 
gave the mill its name. 

Dick Taswell knew Miller Day well 
enough, and had fished often in the pool 
below the mill. Many a plump chub had 
ho caught there and presented to Mistress 
Day, who would fry them for her 
husband’s dinner on other days than 
Friduy. 

So Taswell decided to go down to the 
mill ami enlist the help of the miller and 
his wife—the former might lend him 
decent apparel.in which to return home, 


while the latter might attend to cleansing 
and drying his clothes. 

Soaked, chilled, and disconsolate, Dick 
Taswell laboured heavily along the lane 
for a hundred yards till he reached a gate 
communicating with a path through the 
meadows—the water oozing in windy 
bubbles from his boots at every step. 
When a stile obstructed his path it was 
with difficulty that he climbed over it; 
but at last the thatched roof appeared 
among the willows, and then he soon 
reached the mill. 

The door was open and he entered, 
stamping heavily on the stone floor to 
attract attention, calling, and listening for 
an answer. The old grandfather's clock 
in the kitchen corner ticked stolidly, and 
a robin outside hopped close up to the 
door and ‘twittered; and there was a 
dreamy lullaby of waters trickling over 
the hatchways. But these were the only 
sounds which broke the still silence. 
Clearly there was no one at home. 

Taswell went outside and prowled 
round the mill, looking over the hedges 
in every direction, hoping to see some 
one whom he might summon to his 
assistance. No one was in sight. The 
old clock had told him that it was ten 
minutes past five. Time was precions. 
He was bound to be at the tea-table by 
six, punctual to the moment. The crisis 
was desperate—he must do something, 
and that immediately. 

Once more Taswell entered the cottage, 
minded to search for some makeshift 
raiment. Since no one was there to lend, 
he must try and borrow without per- 
mission. The kitchen offered nothing to 
his search except a tablecloth and an 
apron. A grim smile broke over his face 
as he wondered what his father would 
say if he saw him come in at the garden 
gate clad in un apron and the flowing 
folds of a tablecloth ! 

He next tried the scullery and the 
grinding-room. There were some sacks 
in a corner—should he try and hop hone 
like a competitor in a sack race? Hardly 
advisable, he thought. The miller evi- 
dently - kept his clothing upstairs—he 
would go and look. 

Up went Taswell, and found three 
doors confronting him at the top of the 
narrow stairs. He opened the nearest 
and looked in. It seemed to be stocked 
with a queer assortment of old lumber, 
but never a sign of raiment. He opened 
the second door, and felt like the three 
bears in the nursery story. 

The second room looked promising. 
There was a bed, a washstand, a ward- 
robe, a man’s white hat and white coat 
hanging on a peg. He could wash, at 
any rate. Witheut another thought he 
took off his jacket and trousers, flinging 
them anyhow upon the bed, and then 
proceeded to make a generous use of soup 
and water. He was well pleased with 
the result. 

Now for some dry clothes. He opened 
the wardrobe. There was a black gown 


and bonnet and a few other articles 
of female dress. Where did the miller 
keep his clothes? In the third room 
perhaps. Taswell went to look, but 
could not find anything to suit his pur- 
pose. He concluded that the miller only 
possessed the clothes he actually had 
on him, plus a spare coat and hat. This 
was awkward. 

There was nothing for it but to borrow 


“He heaved one and then the other into the water."" 


Mrs. Miller's gown and bonnet. Neces- 
sity knows no law—there was no time for 
hesitation. ‘he disguise so far com- 
mended itself, in that it would enable 
him to reach home tncognito. So, without 
another thought, he managed‘to get insido 
the black gown—luckily Mrs. Day war a 
good sturdy body—and, clapping on the 
bonnet, he tied the strings under his chin 
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and a black veil over his face and started 
on the homeward journey at his best 
pace. 

The joke of this development of his 
luckless adventure caused Taswell to take 
a more cheerful view of life. He passed 
a labourer returning from his toil, who 
grunted out “Evenin’, missus,” and pre- 
sently he drew near the scene of discom- 
fiture, Tittlebat Bridge. 


So sa a 
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came in sight. Could he believe his eyes ? 
There they were, Colin and Maxwell, 
close to the holly-bushes. As he came up 
to them, Colin said : 

“Hulloh, missis, do you happen to 
have seen a stray mud-bound hippo- 
poems prancing about the fields? 

We've lost one.” 

“Have you, sure? Who be you, then— 

two monkeys from a travelling menageri e? 


with me—I’ll take you back to 


before they had time to reply, 


Taswell circled an arm round each of the boys, 
and, exerting all his strength, despite their 
kicks and struggles, he hustled them on to tha 
bridge, and heaved one and then the other into 
the dark waters. 

He just waited to see them get out, and 
said: “ Good-bye, my dears, I’m sorry I can't 
wait. You look so pretty that I can hardly 
tear myself away. Give my love to your 
mammies, and tell them how kind I was to 
you; and if I see your hippopotamus I will 


The thought of it roused in his heart a 
thirst for revenge. Oh, that he could 
meet the authors of his calamity in his 

resent disguise! All suspicion cf his 
identity being disarmed, he would have 
-them both floundering in the slough 
of despond without ao chance of 
failure! 

He looked eagerly forward as the bridge 


let you know. Good-bye.” 

There was not a moment to lose. Ho 
had tasted the delights of revenge, and 
hurried on with a sense of thorough satis- 
faction. He soon reached the garden 
of Sudden by a back way, and luckily 


‘managed to slip through: the kitchen and 


up to his room without being seen by any 
one. 
Quickly disrobing and hiding his bor- 
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rowed plumes, he washed and dressed, 
and came down to tea as the last echoes 
of the bell died away. 

Neither his father nor his mother asked 
any questions as to where he had been. 
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He would take back the bonnet and gown 
to-morrow afternoon, and make it all 
straight with the miller. 

When tea was over, Taswell settled 
down to his evening's preparation, filled 
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with a calm satisfaction, and none the 

worse, 80 far, for his afternoon’s adventure. 

TT was not such a hollow mockery aiter 
(To be continued.) 


THE LIFE OF A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


mom time to time I have received 
letters from boys asking me how 
they can best prepare themselvesto become 
Special Correspondents; and it is hardly 
surprising that this should be so, for it 
may be doubted whether any profession 
whatever is so full of interest and excite- 


ment. However, there is no calling so 
limited and so difficult of access. If a 
boy made up his mind to become an 
Archbishop or a Lord Chancellor, he 
could at least be shown how to take the 
first steps in that direction ; but this is 
not the case with regard to the calling of 
a Special Correspondent. Generally the 
qualifications may be stated as a famili- 
arity with as many foreign languages as 
possible, the possession of a considerable 
amount of military knowledge, the gift 
of vivid description, a good constitution, 


By G. A. Henry. 
PART I. 


@ power of supporting hardships and 
fatigues, a certain amount of pluck, a 
good seat on a horse, and, lastly, the 
manners of a gentleman, and the knack 
of getting on well with people of all 
ranks and classes. 

There are large numbers of men who 
ossess all these requisites, and who yet 
have not the shadow of a chance of be- 
coming Special Correspondents. In the 
first place, the number of such posts is 
extremely limited; and, putting aside 
the representatives of pictorial papers, 
who are of course artists and not writers, 
it is not too much to say that there are 
not more than a dozen men regularly 
engaged on the staff of the newspapers 
of Great Britain as Special War Corre- 
spondents. In the event of a great 
struggle such as the Franco-German War, 
where the scene of hostilities covered a 
very large area, the number of men 
employed as Special Correspondents is of 
course largely increased, as it is necessary 
that each newspaper represented should 
have Correspondents at all the points 
of special interest. These, however, are 
only appointed for the occasion, and are 
for the most part army officers whose 
object is rather to see the campaign than 
to obtain regular press work. It is, then, 
only with the dozen or so men per- 
manently engaged as War Correspond- 
ents by the great London newspapers 
and the various press organisations that 
it is necessary to deal. 

Soie of these have been recruited from 
among the writers employed to do special 
descriptive work at home on the staff of 
their papers; still moro perhaps have 
entered the profession by chance, or, per- 
haps it would be more correct to say, by 
availing themselves of some fortunate 
opportunity. If, for example, a serious 
struggle were to break out suddenly 
between the Dutch population in South 
Africa and the British colonists, and a 
man upon the spot were to send home 
& series of brilliant descriptive letters or 
telegrams, he would not improbably re- 
ceive a request by cable to continue to 
act as Special Correspondent to the paper 
to which he sent his letters, during the 
continuance of the war; and if his work 
turned out exceptionally good he might 
be asked to do other work, and finally, 
when a vacancy occurred, be put upon the 
permanent statf of the paper. 

Another avenue of entrance to the pro- 
fession is that of special knowledge. For 
example, were a war to break ont with 
Russia, and were it to become evident 
that Afghanistan would become the central 
point of the struggle, anyone, having 
travelled in that country and having 
@ perfect knowledge of the language, 
together with that of some of the prin- 
cipal dialects of India, and who had by 


his published writings shown that he 
possessed descriptive powers, might obtain 
an engagement to act as Special Corre- 
spondent with the British army. His 
chances of so doing would be increased if 
he had served there and was personally 
acquainted with many of the principal 
otticers of that army. The appointment 
would be only a temporary one, and his 
chance of obtaining a permanent appoint- 
ment would depend entirely upon the 
character of the work he did there. 

As an example of an entry into the 
limited circle by a fortunate opportunity 
my own case may be taken. I was in 
the Crimea on the Purveyor’s staff—thatis, 
the Hospital Commissariat. I possessed 
the knack of sketching, and sent home 
to arelative a number of sketches, and 
asked him to try whether any of the 
illustrated papers would takethem. With 
them I sent home long descriptive letters. 
He failed to do anything with the sketches, 
as the illustrated papers had all made 
their arrangements; but he took the 
letters to the editor of the Morning 
Advertiser, who, on reading them, wrote 
at once to ask me to represent the paper, 
which I continued to do until invalided 
home; and being, when convalescent, sent 
out to Italy to organise the hospitals of 
the Legion we were then raising there, 
my connection with the press ceased for 
many years. 

After leaving the army I was again in 
Italy for six or eight months, and acquired 
the knack of talking the language with 
some facility. In 1866, when Italy joined 
Prussia in her attack on Austria, I obtained 
tho post of representative of the Standard 
in ltaly, on the strength of my letters to 
the Advertiser in the Crimea, and of my 
acquaintance with Italy and its language. 
This was my opportunity. Some half- 
dozen other gentlemen were at the same 
time sent to the Austrian and Prussian 
armies; but, as I suppose because my 
work gave most satisfaction, I was the 
one selected for the permanent post of 
Special Correspondent to the paper, and 
did all their foreign work for nearly 
twenty years. 

Looking back upon the members of the 
profession whose names have been most 
familiar, Russell and Wood of the Morning 
Post were both connected with the press 
before being sent to the Crimea. Captains 
Hosier and the two brothers Brackenbury 
were all military men, and, although they 
did much and excellent war correspond- 
entship, still continued in the army. 
Forbes had served for some years in a 
cavalry regiment, after leaving which he 
did some desultory press work, and went 
out with a sort of roving commission 
from the Daily News to the Franco- 
German war, where his splendid work at 
once placed him in the front line of War 


Correspondents. Deatty Kingston had re- 
presented the Daily Telegraph in Vienna 
and elsewhere, when he was sent as their 
correspondent with the German army, 
and did excellent service there. He did 
not, however, continue os War Corre- 
spondent, but for some years represented 
the paper at Berlin. 

Cameron of the Standard, who was 
killed at the Nile campaign, gained his 
post by admirable letters from India, al- 
thongh having no connection whatever 
with the press when he began to send 
them; no man ever did better work for his 
paper than he did from the date of his ap- 
pointment to his death. Of the present 
‘War Correspondents, Charles Williams of 
the Daily Chronicle had been for many 
years a descriptive writer on the press 

fore he began work as a War Correspond- 
ent; and the same may be said of Pearce 
of the Daily News; while Knight of tho 
Times first became known by his brilliant 
“Cruise of the Falcon,” and it was his 
happy style of writing and his ardour 
for adventures that gained him his post ; 
and Burleigh of the Telegraph knocked 
about the world for many years before 
he entered the ranks of War Corre- 
spondents. 

As a rule. newspaper editors are very 
shy of accepting the offers of otticers form- 
ing part of any British expeditionary forco 
to send letters (although such offers are 
innumerable) because it is found tha they 
are naturally soldiers first and Srecial 
Correspondents afterwards, and that the 
duties of the first position, and the fact 
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that their regiment may not always be at 
the front, render them very inefficient in 
the latter capacity. They fail, too, to 
appreciate the absolute necessity for send- 
ing off news as soon as possible after 
any event; and may indeed be so occupied 
with their military duties after an en- 
gagement, that the despatch of the civilian 
correspondents gets off twenty-four hours 
before their own can be written. 

Of late years the work of a Special 
Correspondent has been very materially 
changed by the all but universal extension 
of the telegraph-wires. Instead of having 
to sit down to write two or three columns 
of description after his work is done, he 
has now to condense his matter into a 
few hundred words; for, if the scene of 
war is distant from England, letters are 
useless, for no one will trouble to read 
details of events whose main features 
have been published a month, or even a 
fortnight, previously. The consequence 
has been that the power of graphic 
descriptive writing is no longer a prime 
necessity in the case of a Special Corre- 
spondent, and the knack of terse and 
concise condensation, giving all the main 
features in the fewest possible words, has 
become all-important. 

The cost of telegrams from distant 
countries is simply enormous—from China 
it is something like 7s. a word, 338. 8d. to 
India, 5s. to Australasia, and from 8s. 6d. 
to 12s. to South America; thus, therefore, 
a telegram of three or four hundred words, 
which do not cover a very large space in 
& newspaper column, mounts up to a con- 
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siderable sum when sent from the East, 
from South America, or the Cape, and 
the man who can the best condense his 
matter is the most highly prized. In 
some campaigns light weight and a good 
seat on a horse are most valuable quali- 
fications: the nearest telegraph-station 
may be thirty or forty miles away, and 
after any important events an active 
Correspondent will, after writing his de- 
spatch, mount his horse and ride off at 
full speed, s0 as to get his message on the 
lines before those of any of his rivals, and 
will then, after a short rest, start for the 
front again. 

In this way Forbes was the first to 
send home an account of the battle of 
Ulandi, taking down with him some of 
the general's despatches as well as his 
own report. Where the distance is much 
greater, it is of course necessary to en- 
trust the report to the official post-bag, as 
a Correspondent dare not himself be 
absent long from the front; but in this 
case it is a mere matter of chance whether 
his message gets first or last on the wires. 
Not only for such service, but for general 
work, light weight is of advantage, as 
horses capable of carrying heavy weights 
are very difficult to obtain, and a horse 
lightly weighted is in any case likely to 
carry its rider farther and faster, and is less 
liable to knock up with continuous travel- 
ling in a rough country, than is one carry- 
ing a heavy rider. ‘The general details of 
a Special Correspondent's life I will enter 
into more fully in another article. 

(To be continued.) 
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MISS MANDOLINE AND HER SISTERS. 


AN ACCOUNT OF SOME POPULAR MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF TO-DAY, THEIR CAPABILITIES 
AND HOW TO CHOOSE THEM; WITH HINTS ON PLAYING. 


By Lian AND ASHMORE Rvssan. 


PART III.—THE MANDOLINE GUITAR AND BANJO, THE ZITHER, GUITAR, ETC. 


"ANY persons who have attained a degree 

of proficiency on a certain instrument 

do not care to take up a second, lest the dif- 
ferent fingering should confuse them and 
unfit them for playing either well. There is 
a great deal in this objection. 


Those who are 
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Fig. 23.—THE “POLLMANN” MANDOLINE-GUITAR, 

familiar with many stringcd instruments must 
always play with their heads—no misunder- 
standing, please. If the fingers are left to 
their own sweet will, as likely as not they 
will stray to a wrong fret with most discor- 
dant effect. For instance, if one attempts to 
play the mandoline, guitarra, banjo, guitar, 


bandurria, and a few more stringed instru- 
ments equally diverse in their scales, that 
person must give much closer attention to the 
fingers which make the notes than is required 
from a single-instrument artist, and the gene- 
ral execution suffers in consequence. But it 


Fia, 24.—TRE “ PouistaNx"” MANDOLINE-BASJO. 


is very desirable in this era of concerted 
music to be able to play more than one instru- 
ment, 

Doubtless there are many guitarists who 
would like to play the mandoline also. For 
such there is the “ Pollmann” mandoline- 
guitar (fig. 23), which is strung and fingered 


exactly like the guitar, but gives the msn- 
doline tone, or, it would be more correct 
say, a blend of the two. The strings are of 
plain and covered wire, whereas three of the 
guitar strings are of catgut. The mandolire- 
guitar is lighter and more “ handy ” than tke 
guitar. As an accompaniment to the voice 
it is almost as effective, and many prefer it 
asa solo instrument. Playing guitar part: 
in a mandoline orchestra, it blends very w:li 
and it is likely to become very popular. The 
home of this instrument is the United State:. 
Its tuning will be given when the guitar i: 
dealt with. 

Fig. 24 represents the “ Pollmann” maa- 
doline-banjo. Substituting the banjo for tke 
guitar, the preceding remarks will apply ww 
this instrument for the most part. The ban- 
joist needs no lessons ; he or she can play it 
at once. In many amateur mandoline ari 
guitar orchestras banjos are included becau 
a refusal might give offence. But the re- 
sult is anything except harmonious. The 
“plink-plank-plunk” of the “jo” refuse 
to be drowned ; it pervades and spoils every 
passage. The mandoline-banjo, however, 
harmonises well with either a mandoline or 
banjo band, and it is an effective solo instru. 
ment. Its tuning is that of the five-stringi 
banjo. We give it here, as the banjo propr 
cannot be included in the mandoline family. 
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Fig, 25. 


From America also comes another nez 
instrument of utility in both mandoline and 
banjo combinations—viz. the lute-guitar tir. 
26). This is a larger instrument than the 
mandoline-guitar, and more robust in tone. 
It is strung, fretted, and played as the guitar. 
with the exception that it has no catcut 
strings. A guitarist can of course play it “at 
sight,’”’ so to say. In a mandoline orchestra 
it is more in character with the prevailin: 
tone-colour than the ordinary guitar, and i: 
may be used in place of the mandola or lute. 
Played with banjos, banjeaurines, ete., it: 
metallic tones carry farther than the “ throb’ 
of the guitar, and give the ensemble mur 
colour. Indeed, the ordinary guitar amon 
banjos is quite out of place. For the tunin: 
of the lute-guitar see“ The Guitar.”” Ix may 
be tuned an octave lower at discretion. 

The Zither.—In placing this delightfcl 
instrument before the guitar, we are guide! 
by its closer tone-relationship to the mar- 
doline, and the manner in which the tone i- 
produced. The melody strings on the finger 
board are st. ack with a plectrum, which fi: 
on the thum) of the right hand ; the finger: 
of the same hand play the accompaniment 
and bass, while those of the left hand stop 
the strings—that is, press the strings upoo 
the frets to make the notes required in the 
melody. Except the violin, the king of 
stringed instruments, the zither has no su- 
perior; but it is not to be “ picked up” ic 
six lessons like the mandoline. The ithe: 
is exacting. It will not serve as alave unt! 
the learner has tasted bondage. Pluck, per 
severance, and many months of constant 
practice are necded before the devotee ca" 
do it justice. If they would, zither-teacher: 


might tel! of scores of pupils who have com- 
menced “ full of high hope,”’ but at the end 
of one term of lessons have given up in de- 
spair. It is useless for any one with a 


Fig, 26.—Tae “ Lere-Gcrrar.” 


“dumpy’”? fist to attempt tho ordinary 32. 
stringed zither. Long, strong fingers and 
a wide “stretch” are absolutely necessary. 
Given these and a patient teacher, the begin- 
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form an opinion for themselves. We append 
the tuning of the 32-stringed instrument 
(fig. 27). Except the first five, all the strings 
are fixed—that is, each plays one note only. 
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and effective instrament with 35 strings, 
made in America. 

It may be taken for granted that the assist- 
ance of a teacher is absolutely necessary 


Fig, 29.—Ax OLD ZrTHER. 


Does it look simple? A. glance at the 
fingerboard should be sufficient warning that 
the 32-stringed zither is not for those who are 
seeking an easy instrument. Zithers, how- 


before any form of zither can be played. 
Hints would be useless. The aither must 
be grappled with in a thoroughly determined 
“conquer or die” spirit, When this is 


Fig. 30.—A ViENNESE ZITHER, 


ever, may be obtained with 20, 22, 25,28, and 
30 strings. The tuning of the 20-stringed 
zither is given below (tig. 28). 

It will be apparent that this is much more 


done the reward will be abundant, for we are 
not acquainted with any musical instrument 
that gives the player so much pleasure, or 
has such enthusiastic votaries. Zither clubs 
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ner, if he or she will persevere for # year, 

will find the rest comparatively easy. 
Enthusiastic zitherists, professionals, may 

accuse us of exaggerating the difficulties ; 
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but one of the writers teaches the zither. Of 
four recent pupils, beginners, one only 
possessed the necessary persistence. Hard 
lacts cannot be brushed aside. But let readers 
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simple, but then it is not a perfect instru- 
ment. However, it is useful as a stepping- 
stone. Fig. 2. represents an old and highly 
prized 2U-strinyed zither now in the Inter- 
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national Musenm of Bavaria. Itdates from the 
year 1700. Fig. 40 is amodern Viennese rither 
of the shape styled “prim.” Fig. 31 shows 
the “Arion Harp-Zither,” a very beautiful 


abound. We understand that there are sixty 
in New York alone. 

The Guitar,—First cousin of Miss Mando- 
line, like her descended from El'oud and 
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perhaps the Tamboura and Nofre, popular 
among many races in all ages, but possibly 
never more so than at present—the guitar is 
a charming instrument, not difficult to learn, 
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effective when played solo, and unsurpassed, 
almost unrivalled, when accompanying the 
voice. Ina very few lessons the singer may 
learn the chords sufficiently wall to play 
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so to speak; in orchestras of “plectrum” 
instruments, if it does not compensate for 
the want of the mandola, lute, and liola, it is 
the best available substitute ; and in any case 


Fig. 31.—Tar * Anton” Hanp-ZITaer, 


vocal accompaniments, but for effective soloe 
it requires more study. In duets or trios 
with the mandoline the guitar is “at home,” 


a mandoline band would not be properly 
balanced without it. 
(Th be continued.) 
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SUMMER SEA FISHING. 


By F. G. AFLALO, F.R.G.3., F.Z.3., 
Author of “ Sea Fishing for Amateurs,” etc., etc, 


PART I.—INTROPUCTORY. 


Fo two years I have kept my sea fish out 

of the “ Boy’s Own.” Last summer I 
spent the winter at Sydney. This may look 
strange, but it is true. I passed a cold 
August twelve thousand miles from Pater- 
noster Row, in a land where the sun travels 
round to the north at noon, where the trees 
give but little shade, the birds but queer 
melody, the flowers but faint scent, the fruits 
no taste. Australian boys, who read the 
“ Boy’s Own”? very largely, will be down on 
me for this, but then they know no better. 
Besides, they cannot hit me now! 

A feeble warble or two on the subject of the 
fish of those seas and harbours I did send in 
to the Editor; but he considered the subject 
of very slight interest to the boys at home, 
who will therefore, so far as I am concerned, 
remain in deepest ignorance as to the charm 
of schnapper fishing, or the physical peculi- 
arities of the Sergeant-Baker and Flathead. 

But I think I can furnish them with a 
little new reading and some more recent 
information on the subject of our own sea 
fish, and the capital recreation which their 
pursuit offers during the summer holidays. 

In previous volumes of the “ Boy’s Own,” 
which have probably gone out of print for a 
reason that I need not allege, I gave articles 
descriptive of the sea fishing obtainable at 
several favourite watering-places, of the 
natural history of the sea fish themselves, 
and of one or two general methods of taking 
them. This summer I propose, with the 
editorial permission, to take the principal 
fish seriatim, and deal with each in a way 
that may be of practical interest and use 
to the amateur fisherman. 

And, while I shall endeavour to be concise 
wher2 such a course is possible, I shall not 
hesitate to describe the simpler forms of sea 
tackle incidentally for the benefit of new 
Tecruits to the sport, whose number is 
steadily increasing every year. It would be 
improper, even with a view to avoid possible 


occasional repetition, to presuppose any 
acquaintance on their part with legers and 
paternosters, whiffing and drift lines, clove 
hitches, and snoods and splices, with which 
you who have done me the honour to read 
my previous articles are familiar. 

And first, a word as to the title of these 
present articles. 

The most favourable season of the year for 
the sport of sea angling is not, as a matter of 
fact, the summer at all, but the late autumn. 
The members of the British Sea Anglers’ 


will perchance be ablo to choose your op- 
portunity and go after cod and pollack when 
the frost is on the panes. 

But pending the dawn of that golden ax 
—alas, what enchantment it borrowed fro= 
distance, to be sure!—pack up your lexicon 
and atlas until September, and come wit: 
me a-fishing on our own south coast. 

Like the tarpon of Florida waters, the 
schnapper in the south, and the barramuncs 
in the north of Australia, the mahseer in 
India, the trumpeter of Tasmania—in short. 
the fish of any other sea, river, or lake—so 
the bass of the English Channel. Its appea: 
ance, even in death, is royal, and it puts t> 
shame, with its beautiful silvery hue ari 
supple modelling, all the other watery ari 
pallid wares on the fishmonger’s slab. 

To catch the bass of the season is the ever 
recurring dream of the latter days of July. 
and as the train meanders gently down t: 
the coast, the eager fisherman eyes his roi: 
in the opposite rack and fights visionary 
battles with ten-pounders. 

It may be caught by a variety of methods. 
this coveted fish, though it does not alwa;: 
yield to the temptations which, according \ 
current handbooks, should prove irresistible. 
It is, in fact, an exceedingly difficult fish 1. 
catch, in addition to which its numbers are. 
why or wherefore I know not, decreasing ia 
its old haunts year by year. This canno:. 
as is the case with flat fish, be the result of 
over-fishing, but must be due rather 
some instinctive migration of the bass them. 
selves. 

As'to the choice of method by which ycz 
are to catch this famous fish, much depend: 
on the weather and season, and still mor 
on the particular place you have selected for 
your holiaay and the natural baits mo: 
available, 

If, for example, you are lucky enough ts 
get as far as rocky Cornwall, and have the 
delightfal prospect of a month in a pilchari 
seiner’s cottage, with a morning dip ins 
fairy pool beneath the blaff headlands, a: 
much good fishing as you can want ever: 
day, and more than enough of Cornisi 
pasties and Cornish cream—if, I say, your 
lines are to be cast in those romantic water:. 
your course is clear. You will whiff for you: 
bass. 

In the accompanying framing of the bas: 
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Society—that powerful organisation of which, 
being no longer its secretary, I may now 
speak in terms of great praise—do all their 
best fishing at Deal and elsewhere between 
Guy Fawkes’ Day and Christmas. 

But summer holidays do not, save in the 
extraordinary country I have just returned 
from, occur at Christmas ; and I want to put 
you up to catching most of these fish in 
August. When you have left school, when 
equations have been abandoned for double- 
entry book-keeping, or the eloquence of 
Cicero and Demosthenes is forgotten in the 
wig-and-gown oratory of Carey Street, you 


will be seen a whiffing line, which is nothing 
more than a long trace of twisted gut, with s 
swivel at one end and a bait at the other. 
Some form of lead, light and inconspicuous. 
is usually interposed above the swivel, to 
sink the bait to the requisite level. 

For bait, if possible, a live sandeel hooked 
through the lip, or a dead one mounted on 
some form of spinning flight, the latter beinz 
an arrangement of hooks so placed in the 
bait as to give it a gyratory motion in the 
clear water, which is considered particularis 
deadly. It may be. I have found it mest 
successful on occasion. I have also played 


these baits backwards and forwards before 
the nose of bass for hours without an offer 
of any kind. 

If the sandoel is unprocurable, by no 
means a rare contingency, the indiarubber 
counterfeit (which can be had by return of 
post from Hearder or the other Plymouth 
tackle-shops) is not to be despised ; but by 
all means get the natural bait if possible. 

Another excellent whitting bait is made 
out of two“ lasts,” or strips, of mackerel and 
pilchard, each thrust on a large hook, the 
fish being laid on a cork, and the hook in- 
serted at the broad end. If you are wise 
enough to take a man out with you, there is 
no need to learn how to cui these baits. 
Should you be s0 ill-advised as to go alone, 
you must wait upon yourself. 

(To be continued.) 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(EIGHTEENTH SERIEs.) 
IV.—* Noah’s Ark" Competition. 
N this subject we offered, it will be remem- 
bered, Prizes to the value of Three 
Guineas for the best specimen of any single 
animal, either carved in wood or made up in 
any workable material and stuffed, the size, 
style of treatment, etc., being left quite op- 
tional. Open equally to all regular sub- 
scribers up to 21 years of age. 

We regret to have to report that for some 
reason or other this competition has proved 
a complete failure, very few indeed taking 
any part in it, and even those reaching no 
standard of excellence. We are, therefore, 
quite unable to award more than the follow- 
ing limited prizes, and withhold all Certifi- 
cates of Merit. 

Prites—75, Gd. each. 
WALTER HuTSoN (aged 143), 43 Oswald Road, Dover. 


WIi1144 Reip Binet (aged 154), § Rosslyn Terrace, 
Kelviuside, W. Giasguw. 


Prize—Ss, 
E. 8 Sampson (aged 13), 2 Manville Road, Upper Toot- 
ing. 
V.—Masic. 


nw this competition we offered Prizes to the 
value of Three Guineas for the best musi- 
cal setting, with organ or pianoforte accom- 
paniment, o! any of the verses appearing in 
our Jast volume (Vol. XVII.), or in the Extra 
Summer and Christmas parts of 1895. There 
were to be two classes only (not including 
the “ Over-age "’ class), the Junior embracing 
all ages up to 18, and the Senior from 18 
to 24. 

We now have much pleasure in publish- 
inz the Award. The numerals enclosed in 
brackets hefore the names show the positions 
of competitors in the lists irrespective of age. 


Jexton Division (all ages up to 18). 
Prisze—To Guineas, 


qd) BsnotD: CrARLES LAKE (aged 17), 10 Staddon 
‘Terrace, Plymouth, 
Prize—One Guinea, 
(2) Cranes J. Woopnouss (aged 163), 46 Ferndale 
Road, Brixton. 


CERTIFICATES. 


(6) ALFRED THowas G@atveRT, Verulam House, 41 
Eylantine Roald, Wandsworth, s.w, 


(13) HT. Guar, 104 Baron's Court Road, W. Kensing- 


ton, Ww 
qa) STOSEr Jonx BnocKLEBANX, 17 Upgate, Louth, 
Lincs, 
(15) Gronck Praxt, Somerforl, Springfield Road, 
King’s Heath, Birminghaw. 
(16) Writtam Grornok Wriagut, 1 Divinity Road, 
Cowley Road, Oxford. 


(17) Wiiuasm Inous Duxtor, “ The Brae,” Bridge of 
Allan, N.B, 
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(19) RERtEnE, ArtTnon BENNETT, “ Penracola,” Blun- 


lisands, near Liverpool. 
(21) W. Lispsay, Branton Mange, Northamberland. 
(23) Mangx W. SHaw, Oakfield, Bexhill, Sussex. 


SENIORS (ages 18 fo 24). 
Extra Prize—Half-a-Guinea, 
(3) GRoRGE FRANKIIN CHAPMAN (aged 23), 10 Win- 
field Terrace, Uid Trafford, Manchester. 
CERTIFICATES. 
(5) DouGias UNDERAILL, 69 Surrey Road, Norwich. 


(8) Dantrt, Pattanson, Jtx, Castlebill, Campbel- 
town, Argyllahire, 


(9) CATHERINE AUGUSTA GYLLENCRENTZ, Rydal 
Mount, Rhyl, North Wales. 


(10) T. Crtarces Greps, Warwickshire Reformatory, 
Weston. 


(11) Egan Joux Caracas, 134 Euston Road, x.w. 

(12) Frep, SterueNa, Barns Naze, Poulton-le-Fylde, 
Lancashire. 

(18) ErNeAT Staxtxy DocBiepay, Ford's Schools, 
Dagenham, Essex, 

(20) Gronok Caius Hut, 42 Edward Street, Dorset 
‘Square, x.w. 


OVER-AGE, 
Commended. 


(4) ERNest Fry, Wood Lodge, West Wickham, near 
‘Bevkenham, Keut. 


(7) ANDREW FRANK BENNIE, Heathaide, Perry Rise, 
Forest Hill, 6.2. 
(33) Wrtiam Jonx Wess, 20 John's Lane, Totter- 
down, Bristol. 


This year there has been a considerable 
falling off in the number taking part in the 
Music Competition. Then, though there have 
been sent in but few really promising coom- 
positions, there has been a welcome absence 
of absolutely incompetent attempts, of which 
there were many in 1894. So it is rather 
difficult to decide whether or not this year is, 
on the whole, an improvement on lest year, 
owing to the falling-off in numbers of both 
the good and the bad. 


—or38400— 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 432. 


‘An end-game between @. C. Bracut (White) and 
his father, Dk. Beaca (Black). 


| Brack. 


y 
Y 
Soba 0d 8 oh es 


T+T=14 pieces, 


White to play and win. 


GO-BAN. 

(Continued from our last Column.) 
Wurrr. Brack. WHITE. Brack. 
1, d5 a4 4, e6 {7 
2. 05 ef 5. t4 a6 
3. of 5 6. 63 ds 


ox 
009 

WHITE. Buack. WRITE. Buacx. 

7. g5 =. 23. g6 gS b2cl 

8. b3 a2 24. 13 g4 £5 96 

9. 05 c2 25. g4 5 d4 d5 

10. bl bS 26. c5 b6 a7 c8 

1l. c3 06 27. b6 b7 c8 b8 
12. g3 ad 28. dé d7 d5 d6 
13. e6 e7 (a) f7e6 29. e5 16 (c) e6 {7 
14.c5b6— a2b2 30. f4g4 gd h4 
15. c4 5 b2 a3 381. {6 eG b8 cB 
16. bl b2 ad b4 32. g5 f4 h4 h3 
17. b8c4 = aB3.a2 33. g413 3 gs (d) 
18. b2 bl a2 b2 34. e7 {6 g3 {2 
19. 3 £3 b4at 95.13 g3. g6 5 
20. c3 d2 d6u7 36. f4 g4 gS ht 
21. d5 d6 (b) g5 g4 87. g3 h3 
22. b6 c7 g4 g3 = five. 

Notes. 


(a) White is compelled to block the dia- 
gonal a4 e8, and then likewise by 14, c5 b6. 

(b) White aims for the diagonals a3 18 and 
b8 h2, and Black for a4 e8, c8 h3, and bl h7, 
when at move 23 there appears the diagonal 
el h6. 

(c) White is working for the lines a7 h7 
and d8 h4, and at move 31 for c8 h3, which 
lines are nicely blocked by the man at g3. 

(@) An error, for his only move to save the 
game was d3 e2. If he had played to {6, 
White would have won with d2 e2, and gain 
either the line f or the diagonal 08 hy. 


Solution of No. 430.—Will appear shortly. 
No. 431.1, R-K B 5, Px R. 2, Kt—B6, 
any. 3, Kt or B mates accordingly. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


¥. R.G.—The Jubilee game of chess was invented in 
honour of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and published 
in Vol. IX., “ B.0.P.,” p. 606, June 18, 1887. 

L. M.—Games of Go-Ban (five-board) also appear in 
Vols, VIII. and X.,* B.O.P." The international nota- 
tion fs the most useful for the Knight's tour, problems, 
and all kinds of games on the board. Victor Gorgias 
has invented many pretty geometrical Knight's tours, 
se King’s tours, etc. 

P. M.—We never saw a game of Halma recorded, but 
one will appear soon, and you will see that it has from 
about forty to about eighty moves, and laste from one to 
two hours, whilst Go-Ban lasts from fifteen minutes to 
two or three hours, in accordance with the capacity of 
the players. Both games require a good deal of watch- 
fulness, but we prefer Go-Ban. 

R, W.—The author of No. 497 has added a white P at 
Q Kt 3 to prevent 1, K-Q 6,P—B6. 3, Q—R aq., P— 

Q—K Kt 09, PxQ=Q. 4,K—K 6 or B-Q7, 
Q mates, The P at 'R 8 prevents 1, B—R 3, P_B6. 
3, B—Kt2, PxB. 8,Q—B6or P-.B 8=R, P—Kt 8= 
Q@ 4,Qor B--B5, Q-Q5, mate. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


“B.O.P." Canvas Oanog.—A correspondent, C. J. W., 
writes from Wandsworth Common : “ We made a can- 
vas canoe according to your instructions in ‘Indoor 
Games,’ and we ure pleased to say it was a great success, 


Lenclose a photograph of it, taken by 
Seaford, after we had made a few additions to it, Three 
of us often went out in it on calm days.” 


my brother at 


All manuscripts intended 
R should be addressed to the 
Row, and must have the name 
of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS, 
be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
ent in too great numbers to be returned unless 
Ds are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
spond regarding them, or hold himself in anw way 
ponsible for length of detention or accidental. loss, 
thouyh every care is taken. The number of MSS, sent 
to the Office is so great that a considerable time must 
necessarily elapse before their turn for consideration 
rires 
Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
convens the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at 
their discretion, to. publish such works separately. 
Republication by authors on their own account must 
alicaus be the subject of special arrangement before 
submitting their AL 


Rewenigs (D. Jones).—Kvery such ailment, or the same 
ailment in different treatment, should be’ in the care 
ofa medical man who knows the case and constitu- 
tion of the patient, Most patent pills and remedies 
are worse than useless, 


Etrctrornonta.—1. Double cotton-covered wire will 
do for the receiver. 2. Two Leclanche’s will do as far 
as power is concerned. 3, AS to your fusing the wires 
thronzh the tube of the thermometer, this depends 
entirely on your skill. It ought to be done before the 
thermometer is fillel with mercury. 4. You had 
better not try ctperiments with a coll strong enough 
to kill mice painlessly, or you may injure yourself in- 
stead. 5, It depends entirely on the battery whether 
the electro-magnet is mere intense with thick or thin 
wire ; as arule, Noi 16 to 22 work weil. 6. No, you 
can’t make an arc lamp small enough to light with 
such @ small amount of power. : 


Vaniovs.—1. We hope yon don't rend guttersnipe 
Papers. 2, Yes, good height. 3, Ordinary bird-aed. 
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HEART 
(2. Cole). — 
ate exer: 
and good 
food will 
strengthen a 
weak heart, just as the 
dumb-bells mak strong 
the biceps. The heart isa 
muscle, you know. 


Writ Micr (A. H. Todd).— 
Inquire at any bird-shop. 


Prnsrrrinc ET (Farmer).—Take more rest. The 
dieart inay be weak and circulation bad, Wash av 
night, putting a teaspoonful of alum in the water. 


SWouien Hanns (Grocer).—This may be really serious. 
Tuke medical advice at once. 


BrReDING Rats (Rats).—“ Minor Pets.” published by 
Upcott Gill, Strand, is a good little book. 


MAKING SKELETONS (Guy Knight).—Small animals 
may be xkinned and placed near an ants’ nest. 
Larger, denude of oll flesh and soft parts and 
immerse long in water. This is a simple plan, 


Srrirtiva or Hair (Stokeon-Trent).—The hair must 
be cut a little shorter. Don't use grease of any kind, 
aad take a cold bath daily if possible. 


LRARSING Muatc (Wilhelm).—1, Ye, but you must 
also try to hear as many good players as possible. 
2. Just use charcoal for the teeth. 


CoLp BATH.—Nonsense! Keep it up. 


Proupies (H.W. P. W. H.).—Take about ten drops of 
tincture of iron thrice daily in water after food. Also 
exercise, good food, and the morning tub. You'll 
grow out of it, 


Parrots (Several Querists).—Your 15s. parrots have 
mostly bloal-poisoning. Their treatment during the 
voyage ix shameful. They rarely live long. A good, 
healthy, and clever acclimatised parrot can always 
command a high price. 


AA 
Giz Bis 
etl 


i 


ELRCTRO-PLATING (J. H.).—1. The salt used is the 
doubie sulphate of nickel and ammonium, and the 
amount from 12 ounces to 1 Ib. of salt to a gallon of 
water (soft). The solution ought to Lave a density 
of 1520 at 60° F, as shown on a specific-gravity 


hydrometer. The solution is rendered slightly alka. 
line by the addition of a little liquid ammonia. 

salt must be pure. 2. The nickel ls got off by the 
action of the following mixture: Water, 1 pint; 
nitric acid, 1 pint; sulphuric acid, 4 pints. The 
greatest care must always be taken in mixing sul- 
phuric acid and water, as the temperature is raised 
by the chemical action to nearly boiling-point, and 
cracks the vessel if care is not taken. It is not 
always necessary to copper an object to be nickeled : 
under come circumstances it in desirable, 3. The 
amount of electromotive force required is 5 to 6 volts; 
this would be given by a Bunsen battery of 3 or 4 
cells in series, Wedon't like your trying this work 
without more details than we have room for. You had 
better get “ The Electro-plater's Handbook,” by G. E. 
Bonney, price 2s. from Whittaker & Co. 2° White 
Hart Street, Paternoster Square, EC. 


Pxoroorapny (E. W.C. T.).—We can recommend the 
“Paget Prize 60 times”; we do not think you will 
get any faster than these, or the Cadett “ Lightning ” 
plate. We alwavs found the plate you mention fast 
enough. We wonder what the makers would say to 
your letter 
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YDOLL GWYN; 
OR, THE FLOOD BENEATH 
THE SEA. 


By Geo. Manvinte Fenn, 


of “ The Silver 


Author Caton, 


(With [ustrations by ALPRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER XX.—A DOUBTFUL 
ACQUAINTANCE. 


| Gee knew the voice, and he knew what 
was the matter, and his first aim was 
to make a rush to protect his dog from the 
crushing blow which would probably be 
given him with one of the many weather- 
worn fragments of granite lying about 
among the great monoliths. But he was 
just where he could not make such a rush, 
for it would have been into a dense bed of 
gorse as high as himself, and forming a 
chevaux de frise of millions of sharp 
thorns. 
The next best plan was to shout loudly, 
“You hurt my dog if you dare ”"—though 


“**Get out, or I'll crush your head with this stone!’"’ 


578 


the man might dare, and cast the stone all 
the same. 

But Gwyn did neither of these things, 
for another familiar voice rose from 
boyond the furze, crying loudly— 

“You let that dog alone! You touch 
him, and Ill set him to worry you. Once 
he gets his teeth into you, he won't let go. 
Here, Grip! Come to heel!” 

“Well done, Joe!” muttered Gwyn, 
who felt that his dog was safe; and heran 
to the end of the bank of prickly growth, 
where there was an opening, and suddenly 
appeared upon the scene. 

It was all just as he had pictured: 
there was Joe Jollivet, with Grip close to 
his legs, barking angrily and making short 
rushes, and there, afew yards away, stood 
the big, swarthy stranger who had been 
caught at the mine mouth, and whom 
Gwyn believed to have tampered with the 
furnace door, now standing with a big 
stone of eight or ten pounds’ weight, 
ready to hurl at the dog if attacked. 

“ Here, you put down that stone,” cried 
Gwyn angrily. ‘“ How dare you threaten 
my dog!” 

“Stone arn't yours,” said the man 
tauntingly. “This ground don’t belong 
to you. Keep your mongrel cur quiet.” 

“ My dog wouldn't interfere with you if 
you let it alone.” 

“Oh, it’s your dog, is it?’ said the man. 
“Well, take him home and chain him up. 
I don’t want to flatten his head, but I 
jolly soon will if he comes at me. 

“He couldn’t hit Grip,” 
maliciously, as he bent down to pat and 
encourage the dog. “Set him at the 
fellow—he has no business here.” 

“What!” cried the fellow, who looked 
aman of three or four and thirty, but 
talked like a boy of their own age. 
“Much right here as you have. You let 
me alone, and I'll let you alone. What 
business have you to set your beastly dog 
at me?” 

“Who set him at you?” cried Joe. 
“He only barked at you—he saw you were 
astranger—and you picked up a stone, and 
that, of course, made him mad.” 

“So would you pick up a stone, if a 
savage dog came at you. Look at him 
now, showing hissharp teeth. On’y wish 
T had his head screwed up ina carpenter's 
bench. I’d jolly soon get the pinchers 
and nip ’em all out. He wouldn't have 
no more toothache while I knew him.” 

“ There, you be off,” said Gwyn, “ while 
your shoes are good.” 

“Don't wear shoes, young ‘un. 
boots.” 

“You're after no good, hanging about 
here.” 

“Er—think I want to steal your 
guv’nor’s pears off the wall, now, don't 
yer?” 

“How do you know we've got pears on 
our wall?” 

“Looked over and see,” said the man, 
grinning. 

“Yes, that’s it; you're a regular spy, 
looking for what you can steel,” cried Joe. 
“ Be off!” 

“Shan’t. Much right here, I tell you, 
as you have. But I like them to talk 
about stealing! Who nipped off with my 
fishing-line and sinker? You give ’em 
back to me.” 

“No; they're confiscated, same as 
poachers’ nets,” said Gwyn. ‘“ Who sent 
you here?” 


Mine's 
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“Sent me here? Sent myself.” 

“ What for?" 

“Wants a job. i'm mining, and I 
heared you was going to open the old 
mine. Think your guv’nors ‘ll take me 
on?” 

“You put down that stone before you 
ask questions,” said Gwyn. 

“You shut up your dog's mouth, then. 
I don’t want to kill him, but I arn't 
going to have him stick his teeth into 
me.” 

“The dog won't hurt you if you don't 
threaten him. Throw away that stone.” 

“There you are, then ; but I warn you, 
if he comes at me, I'll let him heve my 
boot; and if he does get it, he won’t have 
any more head.” 

“ Quiet,Grip!” said Gwyn, as the man 
threw away the stone, and the dog whined 
and said: “ Don’t talk to me like that; 
this fellow isn’t to be trusted; make me 
drive him away.” At least not in words, 
for the dog spoke with his eyes, which 
seemed to suggest that this course should 
be taken. 

“Who are you, and where do you come 
from ?” said Gwyn, looking at the man 
suspiciously. 

“Truro. All sorts o’ places wherever 
there's mines open and—work.” 

“And you heard that this one was going 
to be opened ?”” 

“ Yes, that’s just what I did hear.” 

“ Then why did you come spying about 
the place?” 

“Never came spying about; only 
wanted to know how deep she was. I 
don’t like mines as is two hundred 
fathom deep. Too hot enough, and such 
a long way up and down. Takes all the 
steam out of you. Will your guv’nors 
give me a job?” 

“Go to the office, and ask them ; that’s 
the best way,” said Gwyn, looking at the 
man suspiciously, as he took off his cap, 
and began to smooth it round and 
round. 

“Well, p'r’aps that won’t be a bad 
way,” said the fellow. “But you two 
won’t say anything again’ me, will you, 
cause of that row we had when you 
smugged my line and sinker?” 

“TI don’t think I shall say any more 
than what happened,” replied Gwyn. 

“’Cause it was all over a row, now 
warn’t it? Of course a chap gets his 
monkey up a bit when it comes to a fight. 
That's nat’ral, aren’t it?” 

Gwyn nodded, and felt as if he did not 
like the look of the man at all ; but at the 
same time he was ready to own that 
there inight be a good deal of prejudice in 
the matter. 

“Wouldn’t like to go and say a good 
word for me, would you ?’’ said the man. 

“Of course I should not like to,” said 
Gwyn, laughing. “How can I go and 
speak for a man whom I only know 
through our having two rows with him ? 
‘That isn’t natural, is it ?”” 

“No, I s’pose not,” said the man 
frankly. ‘“ Well, I'll go myself. I say, I 
am a wunner to work.” 

“You'd better te!l Colonel Pendarve 
so,” said Gwyn, smiling. 

“Think so? Well I will, and good 
luck to me. But I say, hadn't you two 
better make your dog friends with me?” 

“No,” said Gwyn promptly. “Grip 
will know fast enough whether he ought 
to be friends with you or no.” 


“Would he? Is he elever enough for 
that?” 

“Oh yes,” said Gwyn; “he knows an 
honest man when he sees him, doesn’t he, 
Joe?” 

“To be sure he does.” 

“Think o’ that, now,” said the man. 
“ Allright, then. Don’t you two go sgain’ 
me. I'll start for the office at once.” 

“Here, what’s your name ?” 

“Dinass—Thomas Dinass,” said the 
man, with a laugh; “but I’m mostly 
called Tom. That all?” 

“Yes, that's all,” said Gwyn shortly ; 
and the man turned to go, with the result 
that Grip made a rush after him, and the 
man faced round and held up his boot. 

“Come here, sir! Come back!” 
shouted Gwyn; and the dog obeyed at 
once, but muttering protests the while, as 
if not considering such an interruption 
justifiable. 

Then all three stood watching till the 
man had disappeared, the dog uttering 
an angry whine from time to time, as if 
still dissatisfied. 

At last the two boys, who had met now 
for the first time since the adventure on 
the ladder, turned to gaze in each other's 
eyes, and ended in exchanging a short nod. 

“Going up ?”’ said Gwyn, at last. 

“Yes; I came on purpose, and found 
Grip here.” 

“So did I come on purpose,” said 
Gwyn. “ Wanted a good think. Lead on."" 

Joe went to the tallest of the old stones. 
and began to climb—no easy task, but one 
to which he seemed to be accustomed ; 
and after a little difficulty, he obtained 
foothold, and then, getting a hand well on 
either side of ono of the weather-worn 
angles, he drew himself higher and higher. 
and finally perched himself on the top. 

Before he was half up, Gwyn began to 
follow, without a thought of danger, 
though he did say: “ Hold tight; don't 
come down on my head.” 

Up he went, skilfully enough; but 
before he was at the top, Grip uttered a 
few sharp barks, raised his ears, became 
excited, and jumped at the monolith, to 
scramble up a few feet, drop, and, learning 
no wisdom from failure, scramble up again 
and again, and fall back. 

Then, as he saw his master reach the top, 
he threw back his head, opened his jaws, 
and uttered a most doleful, long-drawn 
howl, as full of misery and disappoint- 
ment as a dog could give vent to. 

“ Quiet, will you!” cried Gwyn, and. 
the dog answered with a sharp bark, to 
which he added another dismal, long- 
drawn howl. 

“Do you hear!" cried Gwyn; “don't 
make that row. Lie down!” 

There was another howl. 

“Do you want me to throw stones 
at you?” cried Gwyn fiercely. 

Doubtless the dog did not, for he had. 
an intense aversion to being pelted ; but, 
as if quite aware of the fact that there 
were no stones to cast, he threw his head 
up higher than ever, and put all his force 
into a dismal howl, that was unutterably 
mournful and strange. 

“You wretch! Be quiet! Lie down!” 
cried Gwyn; but the more he shouted 
the louder the dog howled, and kept on 
making ineffectual efforts to mount the 
old stone. 

“Let him be; never mind. He'll soon 
get tired. Want to talk.” 


The boys settled themselves in uncom- 
fortable positions on the narrow top, 
where the felspar crystals stood out at 
uncomfortable angles, and those of quartz 
were sharper still, and prepared for their 
long confab. Asa matter of course, they 
would have been ten times as comfortable 
on the short turf just beyond the furze; 
but then, that would have been quite easy, 
and there would have been no excite- 
ment, or call upon their skill and ener 
There was nothing to be gained by climb. 
ing up the stone—nothing to see, nothing 
to find out; but there was the inclination 
to satisfy that commonplace form of 
excelsiorism which tempts so many to 
trv and get to the top. So the boys sat 
e, thoughtfully gazing out to sea, 
while the dog, after a good many howls, 
gave it up for a bad job, curled himself 
into an ottoman, hid his nose under his 
bushy collie tail, and went to sleep. 

Some minutes elapsed before either 
of the boys spoke, and when one did, it 
was with his eyes fixed upon the warm 
brown sails of a fishing-lugger, miles 
away. 

It was Gwyn who commenced, and 
just as if they had been conversing on the 
subject for some time: 

“Major very angry?” 

Joe nodded. 

“Awfully. Said, knowing what a state 
of health he was in, it wasn't fair for me 
to go on trying to break my neck, for I 
was very useful to him when he had his 
bad fever fits—that it wasn't pleasant 
for him to stop at home, expecting to have 
me brought back in bits." 

“He didn't say that, did he?” 

“Yes, he did—bits that couldn't be put 
together again; and that, if this was the 
result of having you for a companion, 1 
had better give you up.” 

Gwyn drew a deep breath, and kieked 
his heels together with a loud clack. 
‘Then there was a long pause. 

“Well,” said Gwyn, at last; “ 
guing to give me up?” 

Jve did not make a direct answer, but 
proposed a question himself : 

“ What did the Colonel say?” 

« Just about the same as your father did; 
only he didn't bring in about the fever. nor 
he didn't say anything about my being 
brought home in bits. Said that I was a 
great nuirance, and he wondered how it 
was that I could not amuse myself like 
other boys did.” 

“ So we do,” said Joe sharply. “T never 
knew of a boy yet who didn’t get intua 
scrape sometimes.” 

Gwyn grunted, and frowned 
deeply 
ay Said it was disgraceful for me to run 
s, and cause my mother no end of 
iety. and——" 

“Well. goon; what a time you are!” 
cried Joe, for ‘Gwyn suddeniy paused. 
“ What else did he say?” 

“Oh, something you wouldn't like to 
hear.”* 

“Yes, I should. Tell me what it was. 

Gwyn took out his knife, and began to 
pick with the point at a large crystal of 
pinkish felspar which stood partly out of 
the huge block of granite. 

“T say, go on. What an aggraveting 
chap you are!" 

Gwyn went on picking. 

“Tsay, do you want me to shove ycu 
off the top here?” 


are you 


more 


ri 
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“No; and you couldn't, if I did.” 

“Oh, couldn't I?—you'd see. But I 
say, go on, Ydoll; tell us all about it. I 
did tell you what my father said.” 

“ Said he supposed it was from associa- 
ting with such a boy as you; for he was 
sure that I was too well-meaning a lad to 
do such things without being prompted.” 

“Oh,my! What ashame!” cried Joe. 
“Tt was too bad.” 

“Well, I didn't want to tell you, only 
you bothered me till I did speak.” 

“Of course. Isn't it better to know 
than have anyone thinking such things of 
you without knowing? But say, though, 
it is too bad; I couldn't help turning like 
I did. It came on all at once, and I 
conldn’t stir.” 

He didn't mean about that so much. 
He bullied me for not taking care of you, 
and stopping you from going up the ladder.”" 

“Did he? Why, you couldn't help it.” 

“He talked ag if he supposed I could, 
and said, if we went out again together, I 
had better take Grips collar and chain, 
put the collar round your neck, and lead 
you.” 

“Oh, Isay! 
key.” 
* No; father meant a dog. ora puppy.” 

Joe gave himself a sudden twist LS 
to face his companion, flushing with anger 
the while; and as the space on the top of 
the stone was very small, he nearly slipped 
off, and had to make a snatch at Gwyn to 
save himself from an ugly fall. 

“There!” cried Gwyn, “you're at it 
again, You've made up your mind to 
break your neck, or something else.” 

“It was all your fault," cried Joe. 
“ Saying things like that. I don't believe 
your father said anything of the kind. It 
was just to annoy me.” 

“What, do you suppose I wanted to go 
home with fresh trouble to talk about ?”” 

“No, but it’s your nasty, bantering, 
chatting way. Colonel Pend: wouldn't 
have spoken about me like that. 

Gwyn laughed. 

“IT suppose he didn’t say I had better 
give you up as a companion ——" 

“Did he?” 

elf I was always getting into some 
fi rape or another. 

»; but I say, Ydoll, did he?" 

mething of the kind. He said it 
was getting time for me to be thinking of 
something else beside tops and marbles.” 

“ Well, so wedo. Who ever thinks about 
tops and marbles now? Why, I haven't 
touched such a thing for two years.” 

“$o I suppose you and I will have to 
part,” continued Gwyn. 

Joe glanced at him sidewise. 

“It's no use for us to be companions 
if it means always getting into scrapes at 
home.” 

Joe began to whistle. His face became 
pertectly smooth, and he watched his 
companion, as he picked away at the erys- 
tal, while Gwyn looked puzzled. 

“T say, you'll break the point of your 
knife directly,” said Joe. 

“ Well, suppose I do?” 

“Bea pity. It's a good knife.” 

“ Well, you won't see it when it's broken 
if we're going to part.” 

“Of course not; and you could get to 
the big grindstone they've set up under 
that shed for the men to grind their picks. 
Soon give it @ fresh point. I say, how 
jolly that is only to put on the band over 
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the wheel shaft from the engine, and the 
stone goes spinning round! I tried it one 
day on my knife. It was splendid.” 

“You seem precious glad that we've got 
to part,” said Gwyn. 

“Not abit of it. It’s all gammon.” 

“Eh? What is?” 

“Talking about separating. It doesn’t 
mean anything. I know better than that. 
Come, let's talk sense.” 

“That's what I have been doing,” said 
Gwyn stitily. 

“Not you; been bantering all the time. 
They didn’t mean it, and you didn't mean 
it. We're to be partners over the mine 
some of these days, Ydoll, when we grow 
up, and they're tired of it. I say, theugh, 
T don’t thin shall like haying that ‘Tou 
Dinass here.” 

“No,” said Gwyn earnestly. ‘He 
looks as if he could bite. Think what he 
said about getting work was all true?” 

“I suppose so. Seems reasonable. I 
don't like to disbelieve people when they 
speak out plainly to you.” 

“No,” said Gwyn thoughtfully. “If 
they've told you a crammer at some time, 
it makes all the difference, and you don't 
feel disposed to believe them again. Per- 
haps it’s all right, and when he’s taken on 
he may turn out a very good sort of fellow.’ 

“Yes; we shall have to chance it. I 
say, though, Ydoll, we must be more care- 
ful for the future about not getting into 
scrapes together.” 

“ Won't matter if we're not to be com- 
panions any more. We can't get into 
any, can we?" 

“Gammon! They didn’t mean it, I 
tell you. We've only got to mind.” 

“And we begin by getting up here, and 
running the risk of breaking our legs or 
wings.” 

“Well, it was stupid, certainly,” caid 
Joe slowly. ‘“ But. then, you see, we 
were so used to climbing up it thet it 
came quite natural.” 

“Father says one has got to think 
about being a man now, and setting to 
work to understand the mining.” 

“ Yes,” said Joe, with a sigh; “that’s 
what my father said. “Seems rather 
hard to have to give up all our old 
games and excursions.” 

“Then don't let's give them up,” eaid 
Gwyn quickly.“ They don’t want us to, 
I know—only to work hard sometimes. 
There, let’s get down and go and see how 
they're getting on at the mine.” 

“Shall we ?"’ said Joo doubtingly. 

“Yes. Why not? We needn't do 
anything risky. 1 haven't been there 
since the day the pump was started. 
Have you?” 

“No; haven't been near it.” 

“Then come on!” 

Gwyn set the example of descending 
by lowering his legs over tho side, grip- 
ping the angle with his knees, and 
lowered himself cleverly, Joe following 
directly after ; and Grip, who had uncwled 
himself, bounded away before them full 
of excitement. 

A week had resulted in a good deal of 
work being done by the many men em- 
ployed ; the roughly made ottice had been 
advanced sutliciently for the two old 
officers to take possession, and spend a 
good deal of time in consultation with 
Hardock, who was at work from daylight 
to dusk, superintending, and was evidently 
most eager for the success of the mine, 
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The tall granite shaft was smoking away, 
and the puffs of steam and the whirring, 
clanking noises told that the engine was 
fully at work, while a dull heavy clans, 
clank, came to the boys from the mouth 
of the shaft. 

The first person almost that they set 
eyes upon was Hardock, who came 
bustling out of the building over the 
mouth of the shaft, and stopped short to 
stare. Then, giving his leg a heavy 
slap, his face expanded into a grin of 
welcome. 

© There you are. then, both of you at 


last. Why, where have you been all this 
time?” 

“Oh, busy at home,” said Gwyn 
evasively. 


“Come to knock up an accident of 
some kind?’ said the man, with the grin 
on his face expanding. 

“No, I haven't,” said Gwyn shortly. 

“You, then?” cried Hardock, turning 
to Joe, who coloured like a girl. 

“Ah well, we won't quarrel now you 
have come, my lads; but the Colonel 
made my ears sing a bit the other day for 
not looking more sharply after you both. 
Well, aren't you going to ask how the 
mine is?” 

“Yes,” said Gwyn, glad to change the 
subject. “Got all the water out?” 

a Nay, my lad, nor nothing like 
all.” 
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“Then you never will,” said Joe. 
“Depend upon it, there’s a way in some- 
where from the sea, and’ that's why the 
old place was forsaken.” 

“Sounds reasonable,” said Hardock, 
“'specially as the bits of ore we've come 
across are so rich.”’ 

“Yes, that's it,” said Gwyn. “ What 
a pity, though! How far have you got 
down?” 

“Oh, a long way, my lad, and laid open 
the mouths of two galleries. Wonderful 
sight of water we've pumped out. Don’t 
im to get much farther now.” 

“No, and you never will,” said Joe 
again excitedly. “I’m sorry, though. 
Father will be so disappointed.” 

“What makes you say that there's 
way in from the sea?” said Hardock 
quietly. 

« Because the shaft’s so near. 
very bad job, though.” 

“ But lookye here,” said Hardock, lay- 
ing his hand on Gwyn’s shoulder, “as 
you have come, tell me this: how should 
you try to find out whether it was sea- 
water we were pumping out?” 

“Why, by tasting it, of course,” said 
Gwyn. “It would be quite salt.” 

“Of course!” said Hardock, with a 
chuekle, “ that’s what I did do.” 

“And was it salt?’ asked Joe. 

“No, it warn't. It was fresh, all fresh; 
only it warn’t good enough to make tea.” 
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“ Why?” asked Gwyn. 

“°Cause you could taste the copper in 
it quite strong. We shall get the water 
out, my lads, in time ; but it’s a big mine. 
and nobody knows how far the gallerics 
run. Strikes me that your guv’nors are 
going to be rich-men and— Hull! 
What's he been doing there ?”’ 

The boys turned, on seeing the direction 
of the mine captain's gaze, and they saw 
Tom Dinass’s back, as he stood. cap in 
hand, talking to some one inside the office 
door—some one proving to be the Colone!. 

“ Been to ask to be taken on to work at 
the mine,” said Gwyn. 

“But that won't do, my lads,’’ cried 
Hardock excitedly. ‘“ We want to be all 
friends here, and he belongs to the enemy. 
They can’t take him on! It would mean 
trouble, as sure as you're both there. Oh. 
they wouldn't engage he.” 

Hardock said no more, for Dinass had 
seen them as he turned from the office 
door, and came toward them at once. 

“Are you?" he said to Hardock, 
without the “How”; and the captain 
nodded in a sulky way. 

“What do you want here?” he 
said. 

“Just whatever you like, captain. I'm 
an old hand, and ready for arything. 
The guv'nors have took me on, and I'm 
come to work." 

(To be continued.) 
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ke sequel of those stirring events at 

Tittlebat Bridge naturally followed 
next day. During morning lessons the 
miller paid o visit to Rosslyn House, 
bearing with him the mud-sodden gar- 
ments so unceremoniously left in his house. 
He requested to see Dr. Gilbert. 

If there is one thing calculated to disturb 
a master’s serenity, it is being interrupted 
in the course of alesson. It is like having 
to pull up short before a herd of cows 
when , the conch is bowling along full 
swing. The sudden check can only cause 
the driver discomfort and annoyance. 

The Doctor left his class to interview 
the man, hurrying out of the room and 
addressing him with a severe expression 
of face and voice. 

“Good morning, Mr. Day. What do 
you want? Please state your business as 
shortly as possible.” 

The miller was a stolid specimen of the 
West-country natives, slow of speech and 
averse to be hurried in all matters of busi- 
ness. He pulled his forelock and began 
to speak in a slow drawl: 

“Ax your pardon, sir, but me and the 
missus had a turn, as you may say, last 
evenin’, when we got back. She'd been 
down along to the shop, to get a few things" 
(the Doctor fidgeted), “a bit o’ butter 
and a loaf, and such-like, not to say a bit 
o’ bacon—and I'd been over to Honey- 
comb Vurm, to see toa pig, cos our old 
soWwecst 
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CHAPTER XIII.—THE SEQUEL, AND A TRAGEDY. 


“Oh, never mind your old sow, Mr. 
Day : I am very busy this morning!" 

“Ax your pardon, sir, but ’tis a serious 
matter, however, what with the regulations 
about swine-fever—you can’t be too per- 
tie’lar, what I mean to say, you under- 
stand me, sir —not that I wants to make a 
fuss. so to say. But as I was a sayin’, 
we'd got back to whoam, and the missus 
went upstairs, as you might eay, when I 
hears her holler out—you never, how she 
did holler! It made me jump, I tell ye! 
I thought she'd found a robber in the 
room—leastways, I called out, ‘ What- 
ever’s up, missus, to make you holler so?” 

“Oh, John,’ she sez, sez she, ‘do ’e 
come up! What have they been up to ?’ 
I tramped up them stairs pretty quick, I 
can tell ye, sir, and no mistake about it. 
And then I seed—-look ye ‘ere, sir—see 
that jackut and breeches, sir! "—holding 
them up for the Doctor's inspection— 
“there—did ye ever see things in such a 
scurmidge of mud? I never seed the 
like of it—never! And them things was 
throwed upon the bed, just anyhow—so 
that we couldn't never sleep on it last 
night, what with the mud and stink!” 

“What has all this todo with me?" 
asked the Doctor, with a tone of amuse- 
ment in spite of his impatience. 

“Do with you, sir? Well, that's what 
I've come to find out. That's a good 
jackut, sir, if it warn’t for the mud. That's 
a jackut that your young gents mightn’t 
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be ashamed to wear. And there, I'd a'most 
forgotten, but when we come to look about 
last night, we find that the blaggurd’s 
been and took the missus’s best black 
Sunday gown and bonnet, and filled the 
basin with mud, as black as tar—and the 
towel warn't fit for a Christian to touch, 
and there, sir, if it was one of your 
young gents as did it, I'd just ask you to 
larrup him, well, or let me save you the 
trouble.” 

“Do you imagine that one of my boys 
has been to your house ?” 

“ Ay, sure, that’s about what I thinks, 
and it’s more nor a decent man can 
stand !"" 

“Is there any name on the clothes ?” 

“Maybe—we didn't think of looking. 
and we bain’t no scholards for the matter 
of that.” 

“Let me have a look,” said the Doctor; 
“hold it out.” 

The miller did so, and a tape was dis- 
covered sewn into the jacket, on which 
it was possible to trace the mame 
R. Taswell. . 

“H'm!" said the Doctor, “the jacket 
does belong to one of my boys. You had 
better leave the things here, and I will 
investigate the matter, and call and see 
you about it later on.” 

“Thank ye, sir; you'll excuse me men- 
tioning it, but I'd like to know that you'd 
give the young rascal a good hiding. Sure 
and I'd ’a done it myself if I’d only 


had the luck to catch him. There's no 
sense in such doin’s.” 

“It is very annoying, Mr. Day; and 
you may rely upon my giving you satis- 
faction. If that is all your business, I will 
wish you good-morning.” 

“ That's all, sir, and "bout enough. I'm 
thinking ; and I'll be glad to see you later 
on, and hope you'll bring back the 
muissus's black gown and bonnet, as she’s 
in a tur’ble fuss about it.” 


Later on in the course of the morning 
Dr. Gilbert demanded a full explanation 
trom Taswell; and as the matron put in 
a word to report the condition in which 
Maxwell and Eleombe had come back the 
evening before, the whole matter was 
clearly explained. The Doctor made a 
public harangue upon the — subj i 
which he stated that if the bo. 
the privilege of freedom, all walks would 
be stopped in future. He vented his dis- 
pleasure specially against Taswell, though 
he admitted that he had some right on 
his side in resenting the payment of 
Brug.’ The Doctor used the time- 
henoured term, with the flicker of a 
siuile on his face, and the boys laughed. 

‘The long and short of it was that Tas- 
well had to go and restore Mrs. Day's 
upparel, and inake an apology to the 
miller, who was somewhat pacitied when 
he heard the account of the adventure, 
especially as a half-crown (supplied by 
the Doctor) was tendered by way of com- 
pensation, 

So there was an end of it. The boys 
discussed the matter, and the laugh was 
equally divided between the two sides in 
the mud-and-water show. 


It was the Saturday night following 
this escapade. Cornish Helstone sat in 
his room, with a volume of light literature 
in his hand. The story did not prove 
very interesting, and his thoughts strayed 
away from it to those strange experiences 
which anticipated his coming to Rosslyn 
House. 

He had lately heard from Charles 
Unwin, and took up the letter, which lay 
on a table near him, to peruse it once 
more. Lt was not written in a very 
cheerful strain, Mrs. Unwin’s health 
had not improved with the warmer 
weather—in fact, she seemed to find the 
heat more trying than the cold. The 
artist contemplated a visit to a place in 
Hertfordshire, where he had a commission 
to paint a portrait—his patron having 
been struck by the excellence of “ The 
Spanish Jew” in the Royal Academy. 

“Ido not like the idea of leaving my 
wife.” the letter went on to say; “ but 
she is anxious for me not to lose a chance, 
so I expect to go. The hidalgo is still 
with us--what do you think of his name, 
Mariano Chicama ? His ugly companion 
pops in and out as of yore. I have dis- 
covered that the great man is a dealer in 
precious stones. He showed me some 
splendid rubies the other day, destined for 
a Russian princess. He expects to return 
to Spain inthe autumn. He is not the 
recluse that he was. Probably the weather 
had much to do with his confinement to 
his room in the winter. He now goes 
out every day, and is often absent for 
hours at a time.” 

Cornish Helstone had not given much 
thought to that pair of foreigners lately, 
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but the letter interested him as clearing 
up some of the mystery attached to them. 
Probably the Frenchman was merely his 
interpreter in business transactions; the 
notion of their being anarchists evidently 
had no foundation, and his strange abduc- 
tion while engaged in that wild-goose 
chase had probably nothing to do with 
the erratic Frenchman. 

As Helstone sat pondering lazily upon 
the contents of the letter, a knock at his 
door elicited from him the answer, “‘ Come 
in,” and John Clifford entered. He had 
spent the afternoon at Salisbury, and 
Jooked up Helstone on his return in 
prospect of a game of chess. 

“ Well, what news ?’ said Helstone. 

“Not much," replied the — senior 
master; “there was a grand function 
on at the cathedral -lots of dignitaries 
about- a synod, or something of the 
kind; saw the bishop and dean, and 
other big guns; watched a cricket-mateh 
against a team from Wilton -one man 
knocked up seventy-five in good style. 
That's aboutall. Stupid place, Salisbury ; 
but it's a change to get away now and 
then. Here's the * Globe, if you feel 
inclined to see it. Will you haye a game 
present]. Ll just go and put on a pair 
of slippers.” 

“All right, thanks —-I'll skim through 
the paper while you're away.” 

Helstone glanced his eye over the 
columns, pausing over some items of 
news, and as he was still so engaged when 
John Clifford returned, the latter amused 
himself with a copy of the * B.0.P." till 
his friend should be ready. 

Presently a paragraph caught Helstone's 
eye which caused him to exclaim— 

“ Hulloh, Mysterious affair in White- 
chapel; L used to lodge thereabouts —let’s 
sce what's up.” 

Helstone began to read, and svon gave 
signs of strong excitement. 

“ Well,” said John Clifford, “ you seem 
to have found something to interest you. 
They generally go in for a startler on 
Saturday, just to whet the appetite before 
Sunday. What is it?" 

“Do you remember my telling you 
about that Spanish Jew who lodged in 
the same house as Mr. Unwin he was 
the drawing-master at Shelbruoke? Do 
you remember ?* 


“Yes you fancied he might be an 
anarchist. What has he been doing? 


Read it out.” 

Helstone complied with the request. 

“*News reaches us, while going to press 
with our third edition, of a strange affair 
reported from Whitechapel. A Spanish 
merchant, Don Mariano Chicama, who 
since January had lodged at No. 118 
Long Street, was found dead in his room 
yesterday afternoon, under very mys- 
terious circumstances. The servant who 
waited on him heard him coughing in the 
early morning, and at 3 P.M. the same 
servant went into tho room, the door 
being unlocked, and found hin dead. The 
body was hanging by a silk handkerchief 
to the rail of the bedstead, while the 
greater part of the weight of the body 
rested upon the floor. On the table was 
a letter worded as follows: 

“6 To the Commissioner of Police. 

“ee Str,—Trouble has brought despair, 
and I can no longer face the persecutions 
of enemies. I have, therefore, resolved 
to rid myself of their diabolical machi- 
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nations. Do not attempt to unravel 
the circumstances. It ts useless. Keep 
silence, that the scandal may not distress 
my friends. 

“6 MARIANO CHICAMA.” 

“Doubt is expressed as to the genuine- 
ness of this letter, which, on comparison 
with other documents known to have been 
written by the deceased, seems to suggest 
forgery. The police suspect foul play, and 
an inquest is to be held this afternoon. 
An artist named Charles Unwin, lodging 
in the same house, left it yesterday morn- 
ing, without stating his destination, and 
has not yet returned. The police are 
endeavouring to trace him, expecting that 
his discovery will throw light on the 
mystery. We hope to be able to give 
further particulars in a later edition.’ 

Helstone read the account under the 
influence of strong emotion ; and when ho 
had finished, he stood up and walked 
excitedly about the room, still grasping 
the paper. 

“What can it mean?” he asked. 
“ Surely the police can’t suspect Charles 
Unwin of nurdering the Jew! Never did 
i“ _ harmless and high-principled man 
jive!” 

« H'm—it's strange business !"’ said 
John Clifford. 

“Poor Mrs. Unwin!” said Helstone, 
with a great gasp: “the shock will prob- 
ably kill her! It’s an awful business, 
Clifford! I must go up to London—is 
there a train? What's the time? I've 
got a letter from Mr. Unwin—he said 
he was going into Hertfordshire to paint 
a portrait—written a week ago. What 
blundering idiots the police are! Why 
did't they ask his wife? What can [ 

jo?" 

“Calm yourself, my dear fellow, and 
let us view the matter with deliberation. 
There's no up-train to-night: you can’t 
possibly go before midday to-morrow, so 
we can take time. Your friend will sce 
the announcement and return at onco to 
clear up the uncertainty about himself. 
Probably Monday's paper will set your 
mind at rest.’’ 

“But Mrs. Unwin! the shock must have 
been enough to kill her! To think of 
her in her weak state hearing that her 
husband was suspected of forgery and 
murder! I must do something to 
help! I must go up to-morrow at all 
costs |" 

Well, so you can. Look here, tho 
telegraph-office is open between nine and 
ten to-morrow morning. Send a wire. 
You can get an answer in time to catch 
the train if necessary.” 

Helstone thought a moment, and said: 
“That's a good idea. I'll write it at once.” 
He took a sheet of school paper, and 
after some alterations the telegram was 
worded thus: “ Tell police Charles Unwin 
gone into Hertfordshire. How is Mrs. 
Unwin? Answer paid. Helstone, Tither- 
aingham.” 


The under-master hardly slept that 
night, so disturbing to rest were the anxious 
thoughts that continually flitted through 
his brain. At five minutes to nine next 
morning he was at the village post-office, 
and watched the ticking of the needle 
while his message was being transmitted. 
Then, telling the woman in charge that 
he would wait outside for the answer, he 
walked restlessly up and down for more 
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than an hour, until at last the woman 
emerged from the door with a telegram in 
her han. 

Helstone ran to her, and with nervous 
fingers took the paper and read: “ Mrs. 
Unwin diced last night.” 

That was the brief announcement. Just 
the sad, sad fact, stated in all its bald 
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reality. Helstone stood staring at the 
paper. He felt his knees shake, and it 
needed a strong effort to walk up the 
village street, and take the path across 
the fields. 

It was o beautiful summer Sunday 
morning. The dew still sparkled in the 
hedge shadows, a lark was singing its 


hymn in the blue sky, and the seund of 
church bells floated on the air from the 
direction of Ashendown. 

He read the telegram again, and seemed 
unable to realise the meaning of the words, 
as he slowly wended his way back to 
Kosslyn House. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER III.—THE SAILING OF THE BONNE AVENTURE. 


‘\Jext morning Cassell made his way 

down along the Embankment to the 
City office of a firm of well-known yacht 
-egents, with whom on several occasions 
he had had dealings. 

“Can you find me a good, comfortable 
«schooner, of from sixty to eighty tons, Mr. 
-Jason?” he inquired, after he had 

shaken hands and given a brief account 
~of what he thought of the Volunteer v. 
Thistle matches. 

“An old boat ?”’ queried the agent. 

“Well, yes, if she’s sound. I’m think- 
ing of taking her out with a party of 
friends to the West Indies for a cruise of 
some months after Christmas, if I can get 
her fitted out in time. 

“Tf you don’t mind waiting, Mr. 
Cassell,” said the other, “ I'll go and get 

-our latest list, and see if we can’t suit you. 
It'll be queer if we can't, won’t it?” 

A minute or two later the agent re- 
-entered the room with the register, to 
find Cassell gazing out of window across 
the trees of the Embankment to the 
river. 

“A gool view, isn’t it?” exclaimed 
Mr. Jason. “I didn’t care for the place 
we used to ba in, and so when the tenant 
moved out we inoved in here, and gota 
view of the water. But there, I mustn't 
waste your time or mine. I think I have 
what you want. ‘Asphodel, 70-ton 
schooner; built 1874; 72 ft. 9 in. L.W.L.; 
15 ft. 9in. beam; 10 ft. 6 in. draught ; full 
outfit; 4 state rooms; sleeps 10. Built 
under Lloyd's special survey. Good sea- 
boat, sound and comfortable. What say 
you to that ?"” 

“Tt sounds about what I want,” re- 
plied Cassell, “but sometimes boats 
are not as described. Anyhow, I think 
she's worth while looking at. Where is 
she laid up? And can you give me any 
idea of how long it would take to fit her 
out—exclusive, of course, of any structural 
alterations I may require to make ? ” 

“ Asphodel 's laid up at Itchen Ferry, 
Southampton. You might run down, 
Mr. Cassell, and have a look at her. Let 
me see. Are there any other boats likely 
to suit you better? Yes. Gnome, 65- 
ton yawl, might do. She has almost as 
much accommodation. About the same 
price too, £750. To be sold by order of 
executors, like Asphodel, I see.” 

“Til have a look at both,’ replied 
Cassell, taking up his hat to go. 

“ Meantime you might keep a look out, 
Jason, for anything likely, in case neither 
of these should suit.” 


“ Very well, Mr. Cassell ; good-day.” 


About noon next day Wilfred Cassell 
arrived in Southampton, and an hour later 
was upon the deck of the Asphodel, now 
lying on the mud. 

She proved a fine old-fashioned boat, 
with plenty of beam and head-room, very 
suitable (with a few, not very costly, alt 21- 
ations) for the purpose in view. There 
was no need to look at the other, which, 
though 4 newer boat, was not likely to 
prove so handy a craft. 

Cassell made some inquiries as to the 
time necessary to fit her out, after con- 
structing a small hold almost amidships, 
by doing away with two of the state- 
rooms, situated between the main cabin 
and fo'csle, shortening the meain-boom 
somewhat, heightening the bulwarks 
and taffrail a matter of six inches all 
round, and fitting her with a wheel and 
steering gear. When satisfied on all 
points, he drove back to Southampton 
‘West and, catching the afternoon up- 
express, got back to town in time for 
dinner. 

Five days later the “Santa Teresa 
Discovery Syndicate," as Kenyon, who 
dabbled occasionally in stocks and shares, 
had named the undertaking, met, and, 
after a thorough discussion of ways and 
means, it was agreed to purchase the 
Asphodel schooner for the purpose of the 
expedition. Cassell was, by virtue of his 
greater experience of nautical matters, 
appointed managing director, with full 
powers to act upon his own responsibility 
when requisite up to the amount cf the 
sum guaranteed by each concerned. 

During the next few weeks Cassell's 
time was fully occupied in making ar- 
rangements for the contemplated start at 
the end of December. 

There were many things to see to, 
as the success of the expedition might 
depend upon the completeness and effec- 
tiveness of the arrangements. In view of 
possible difficulties in the way of obtaining 
fresh water when the island was reached, 
not only were the yacht’s water-tanks 
enlarged, but a first-rate condensing 
apparatus was also fitted up. Amongst 
the articles shipped, having o direct con- 
nection with the object of the expedition, 
were two diving dresses with Siebe, Gor- 
man & Co.’s latest improvements, power- 
ful air-pumps, a Maxim-Nordenfelt quick- 
firing two pounder, a revolver and rifle 
apiece for each gentleman-adventurer, 
several sporting guns, two iron caissons 


suitable for constructing a raft for the air- 
pumps and diving operations, a couple 
of bell-shaped Government-pattern tents, 
and @ cooking range. 

The seeing to all these things was no 
slight undertaking, and Cassell worked 
hard, journeying two or three times a week 
to Southampton to note how matters were 
progressing. The others had all been 
down to see the Asphodel, which had been 
by common and unanimous consent re- 
named Bonne Aventure by a lady friend 
of Wilming’s. ‘ 

Everything, however, concerning the 
object of the trip had been kept success. 
fully a secret; even the ultimate destina- 
tion of the yacht had not leaked out. 

All that was known either in yachting 
circles or at the yard where Bonne Aven- 
ture now lay was comprised in the 
paragraph which appeared in the Field 
at the end of November, to the effect 
that “ Bonne Aventure (late Asphodel) 
schooner, recently purchased by Mr. Wil- 
fred Cassell, the well-known yachtsman, 
is being fitted out at White's, Itchen 
Ferry, it is understood for a cruise to the 
West Indies. Our readers will remember 
that her owner has before visited the 
islands in his former yacht Catriona.” 

This was the extent of the information 
afforded to the yacht agents and White's 
people; and although, when it became 
known that he was to be accompanied by 
Wilming, Lewis, Ainsley, and Kenyon. 
and was going to ship only three paid 
hands beside the skipper, curiosity was 
somewhat rife, till within a week or so of 
the date fixed for the start nothing further 
transpired. 

It is unnecessary to add that each one 
of the five “ gentlemen-adventurers” was 
bothered more or less upon the subject by 
inquisitive friends; but, to their credit, all 
attempts to gain particulars of the secret 
were baffled. 

December was more than half through 
ere Cassell met with the man he was in 
search of to act as skipper. He himself 
had taken a master’s certificate, and was 
quite capable of taking the Bonne Aven- 
ture out and back; but it was agreed 
by all five that a second person, capable 
of navigating the ship if necessity should 
arise, was advisable. 

In the end the right man was found in 
the person of James Stubbs, who had 
been master of a merchantman trading 
to the West Indies and South American 
ports for half a score of years before he 
took to the gentler life of a yacht’s captain. 


In appearance there was nothing very 
remarkable about him save a pair of un- 
usually keen grey-blue eves. He was in 
other respects just a rather short, stoutly 
built man of about fifty or thereabouts, 
with a straightforward way and look, and 
a light brown beard now just beginning 
to turn grey. 

Fortunately for Cassell, who had his 
hands quite full with the final arrange- 
ments, Captain Stubbs was able to put 
his fingers upon a couple of first-class 
Ahands, who had sailed with him in a 
300-ton schooner to the Mediterranean 
the previous spring, one of whom was 
to act as cook and lend a hand when 
necessary, whilst a boy whom Cassell had 
picked up was to discharge the duties of 
steward. 

By the week before Christmas every- 
thing concerning the Bonne Aventure 
herself was completed, and the yacht lay 
alongside, with the captain, the two men, 
and the boy aboard her, ready for sea. 

The Maxim-Nordenfelt gun, housed 
amidships, in its oilskin jacket, was an 
object of a good deal of interest and 
speculation; so much so, indeed, that 
Cassell ordered it to be stowed in the 
hold, much tothe disappointment of the boy. 

At length everything and everybody 
was ready, and the Bonne Aventure now 
lay a little way out from the pier in South- 
ampton Water, prepared to start on the 
morrow. 

At the last moment a brother of 
‘Wilming’s had joined the party, and the 
crew of the yacht was thus augmented to 
nine, not including the boy. 
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Norman Wilming was a first-rate 
“hand,” having been out to the Azores 
and back with two other men in an 
eighteen-ton yawl. So, when he offered 
to join the present expedition, his services 
and company were readily accepted. 

On the evening of the 31st of December 
the party of gentlemen-adventurers left 
Waterloo; the train, which was rather a 
slow one, had just passed Wimbledon, 
when Kenyon, running his eyes down the 
columns of an evening paper, suddenly 
exclaimed — 

“Tsay! 
of this?” 

“ What?" 
breath. 

“This. Listen: ‘A Strance Expe- 
DITION ’ it's headed,” said Kenyon, read- 
ing. “‘Some curiosity has lately been 
aroused in yachting circles by the pur- 
chase and fitting out of the schooner- 
yacht Asphodel by Mr. Wilfred Cassell, 
the well-known yachtsman, for what, our 
correspondent writes, must be a lengthy 
and exceptional cruise. The fact of Mr. 
Cassell’s being accompanied by but three 
paid hands—all the others being personal 
friends of his own—lends some credence 
to our informant’s supposition. The boat 
has been re-named Bonne Aventure, and 
is to an extent armed, our correspon- 
dent, who had some difficulty in get- 
ting near her whilst she was fitting out 
at Itchen Ferry, having detected the 
presence of at least one Maxim- Nordenfelt 
gun. 

“«In a word, there is more than good 
reason to suppose that the cruise is not 
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asked several in the same 
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unconnected with one of those periodical 
treasure-hunting expeditions which every 
now and again tempt otherwise sane and 
hard-headed persons into ventures which 
seemingly always result in their returning 
sadder and poorer, though, let us express 
the hope, wiser men. We trust and 
intend to give our readers further particu- 
lars in to-morrow’s issue of the paper.’ ” 

“Cheek!"" was Cassell's laughing 
comment. ‘“ But how on earth did they 
manage to suspect anything ?” 

“Who can tell?" said Wilming. “ But 
these newspaper fellows have a wonder- 
ful scent for both the mysterious and un- 
savoury.” 

“Let's hope none of the crew will 
have seen the paper,” remarked Lewis; 
and then the talk centred round the im- 
pending start. 

By the time the train emerged from the 
long tunnel and slowed down into South- 
ampton West, the night had cleared, and 
when the party reached the pier there was 
little difficulty in getting what baggage 
had remained behind to travel down 
with them, into the lifeboat gig. 

Five minutes later and they were 
alongside the yacht, which loomed large 
in the night. By midnight everything 
was stowed for an early start ; and shortly 
after nine o'clock next morning the 
Bonne Aventure was got under way. 
and slipped with a strongish N.E. wind 
down Southampton Water, past Netley 
Hospital and Calshot, into the Solent, 
and then out past Hurst into the Channel, 
bound for the westward. 

(To be continued.) 
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WILL THE SOUTH POLE EVER 
By Avec G. Pearsoy, late P. and O. Service, 


IT there a reader of the “B.O.P."" who has 
not, when looking on the map at the 
desolate portion of the earth's surface which 
lies within the Antarctic circle, asked himself 
the question which serves asa title for this 
article? He sees, here and there, a few 
inches of coast-line traced, each little section 
bearing the name of some person whom the 
discoverer wished to honour, such as Kemp 
Land, Enderby Land, Graham Land, ete., 
and at intervals in the great blank spaces, 
short lengths of wavy dotted lines with 
the words “Ice Barrier’’ underneath, and 
perhaps the name of some famous navigator 
and a date attached. 

And this same ice barrier, this rampart 
of crystal which almost girdles the earth in 
that quarter, appears to present an insur- 
mountable obstacle to Antarctic exploration ; 
vo much so, that many have asserted the 
South Pole will never be discovered. The 
writer, however, holds a different opinion. 
The sons of Old England are not easily 
daunted. Let us, then, take a brief glance 
towards the mysterious ice-bound solitudes 
of the South. 

To begin with, we may assume, without 
muth fear of being in the wrong, that the 
South Pole is not, like the North, cut up by 
seas, not an archipelago of islands, but a 
vast continent almost as big as Europe, shut 
off, however, from the outer world by an im- 
penetrable wall of ice. Many facts point to 
the existence of this continent. The very 
ice barrier which girdles it seems a proof of 
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its existence. For this barrier must origin- 
ally have been created by huge bergs, or ice 
islands, which, forming in openings or re- 
cesses of the land, and breaking away during 
the summer months, were driven back again 
upon the coast by the prevailing westerly 
winds until they formed a continuous chain, 
which, solidifying into one mass in the course 
of centuries, to-day presents an unyielding 
and unbroken front to the ocean surges 
which break in foam upon its base. And 
the fact that it is as motionless as the rocks 
themselves proves that there must be con- 
tinuous land behind to hold it in its place. 

This remarkable barrier has been referred 
to by every explorer in the Antarctic ocean, 
Sir James Ross and D’Urville estimating its 
height as varying from one to three hundred 
feet. In some places, notably to the south 
of Cape Horn, it advances as far north as 
the sixty-second parallel—in other words, to 
a degree of latitude as far distant from the 
South Pole as the Shetland Islands are from 
the North. 

With regard to the nature and climate of 
this terra australis incognita little can be 
said with certainty. We know that the cold 
is far more intense there than in the North- 
ern Polar regions, and from this fact some 
geographers have assumed that the valleys 
and plains of this great continent must be 
buried beneath the accumulated snow and 
ice of centuries. But, on the other hand, the 
low temperature which prevails may be 
caused by the enormous extent of the ice 
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rampart, added to the fact that every part 
of the coast which has been seen is cold 
earthless rock. But away in the interior, in 
the sheltered valleys—for it is highly prob- 
able that this Polar continent is intersected 
by mountain ranges—a more genial climate 
may obtain. Parts of thecountry are volcanic. 
Mount Erebus was in active eruption when 
Sir James Ross discovered it. In volcanic 
countries it is not unusual to find geysers, 
hot lakes, and boiling springs, as in Iceland, 
or, coming nearer to the region under dis- 
cussion, New Zealand. 

The combined heat of the summer sun, 
and the subterranean fires, would probably 
melt the snow and ice from the lowlands; 
some sort of plant life might even flourish, 
and the eye and heart of the “first man” 
who enters this mysterious land may be 
gladdened by the sight of o green oasis 
amidst the desolate wastes that have never 
yet echoed the voice of man. 

But the character of the interior can of 
course be no more than mere conjecture, 
based upon observations of the coast. And 
but little of the coast-line of this great lone 
land has been explored—an inlet here and 
there, no more. 

Sir James Ross reached the farthest point 
south (78° 11'S.) ever attained by man, by 
following the direction of the great warm 
current that flows from the South Pacitic 
between Australia and New Zealand, and 
which has hollowed out of the Antarctic ice 
a chasm some hundreds of miles in depth. 
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For four hundred and fifty miles he skirted 
a bold and precipitous coast, studded with 
volcanic mountains, one of which, Mount 
Erebus, is 12,000 feet high. This land he 
named South Victoria; and it is probable 
that it forms one side of a vast gulf, the 
other edge of which lies to the southward of 
Cape Horn (Tierra del Fuego), and is known 
as Graham’s Land. Ross’s further progress 
south was barred by a perpendicular wall of 
ice three hundred feet high. Along this he 
coasted for three hundred and sixty miles, for 
he saw land beyond it, but, finding no open- 
ing, had to stand again to the northward. 

It is evident, then, that until this barrier is 
crossed the South Polar continent can never 
be explored. How, then, is this initial diffi- 
culty to be overcome? It would seem that 
the only possible way of reaching the interior 
is by means of aballoon. A landing might be 
effected on one of the islands off South Vic- 
toria—say Franklin Island. (This would be 
the best point of departure, as nowhere else 
in the Antarctic circle is the sea so clear of 
ice, and it would be absolutely necessary that 
the movements of the ship should not be 
impeded.) 

On this island a shed would have to be 
erected and the balloon filled with gas. 
Then stores and provisions being embarked, 
and all necessary preparations made, the ex- 
plorers would have to wait until a favourable 
wind enabled them to start on their adven- 
turous journey. With a moderate breeze, 
blowing steadily in one direction, the South 
Pole could be reached in forty-eight hours. 

The advantages of a balloon over all other 
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means of locomotion, in an attempt to reach 
the South Pole, are manifold. For, unlike 
the frozen regions of the North, the voice- 
less land of the Antarctic circle is devoid of 
all terrestrial animals; nor are there any 
inhabitants, like the Esquimaux, to render 
assistance to the explorer. He would be 
entirely dependent on his own resources ; 
and no sledge party—presuming it was possi- 
ble to effect a landing on some favoured spot 
within a reasonable distance of the Pole— 
could carry a sufficient quantity of stores to 
last them through the many months of ar- 
duous travel over an unknown and desolate 
land. 

A balloon, on the contrary, fitted as M. 
Andrée proposes to fit his for his daring air 
voyage this summer towards the North Pole — 
viz. with canvas boats, sledge, tent, life- 
saving apparatus, electric battery, and cook- 
ing stove, could carry sufficient provisions to 
last three people for four months. They 
would thus, on descending at some suitable 
point near the open sea—presuming they had 
successfully crossed the Polar continent — be 
enabled to wait until their ship, steaming 
continually to the east round the edge of the 
ice, discovered and rescued them. 

The greatest risk would occur after the 
Pole was reached. There the explorers might 
encounter a belt of calms and bafHing air- 
currents, caused by the prevailing westerly 
winds which girdle the earth on the edge of 
the Antarctic circle; and there would be 
danger of the balloon drifting helplessly 
about in this region, until loss of gas caused 
it to sink to the earth. If, however, it is 


possible to steer a balloon by means of a sail 
and guide-ropes, as M. Andrée asserts, this 
danger would be considerably lessened. 
The enterprise would, of course, be attended 
by great difficulties and great risks; but all 
explorations of unknown countries are, and if 
there were no risks there would be no honour. 

“It is probable,” says a writer of half a 
century ago, ‘that man will never rest in 
his efforts until every part of the surface of 
the planet which he inhabits shall have be- 
come known to him.’”” This is unquestion- 
ably true. There is fascination in the very 
thought of being the first to penetrate into 
some unknown region of the earth. Stanley 
has made us more or less familiar with 
Central Africa, Jackson and Nansen are 
pushing on towards the North Pole—indeed 
a report has just reached us that Dr. Nansen 
has discovered that much-sought goal, but 
there are.no definite particulars to hand— 
and M. Andrée will start early this summer 
in his balloon. But of late the South has 
been neglected. It is fifty years since the 
last expedition returned. The attention of 
geogruphers, however, is again being turned in 
that direction, and ere long we may hear of 
an expedition being fitted out forthe purpose 
of making another attempt to gain access 
to the great lone Antarctic continent. Let 
us hope that it will be successful, and that 
this mysterious land will be made to give up 
the secret of its life, its magnetism, its 
geology, and its climate; and that even its 
aspect will become familiar to us when the 
“B.O.P.” shall reproduce the explorer’s 
snapshots at the South Pole. 
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FURTHER ADVENTURES OF TWO YOUNG NIMRODS. 


V.—"WAS HE A BUSH MUNCHAUSEN?” 


By Epwarp Roper, F.R.G.s., 


Author of * Two Young Nimrods,” “ By Track and Trail,” ete. 
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Sandridge Pier now stands must be just 
where, some forty years ago, they dumped 
the passengers of the Concordia with their 
belongings on the beach amongst the ti-tree 
scrub. And a very miserable time they 
had, for it was all loose sand, it often rained 
heavily, it was very hot, and fleas of pro- 
digious size and savageness were in swarms. 
But after several tedious tramps, along the 
rough track which led to Melbourne, they 
arranged their plans. 

The better off amongst us went to board- 
ing-houses in the city, the poorer had to put 
up tents and dwell awhile in Canvas Town 
by Prince's Bridge. 

We soon realised how different things were 
here from what they were in Canada, where in 
those days “cash”? was the scarcest article. 
In Australia it was so abundant that people 
who wanted work done, or wished to pur- 
chase goods, troubled very little what they 
paid for either. The accounts arriving daily 
from Bendigo, Balaarat, Forrest Creek, the 
Ovens, were amazing. Gold was being found 
by the bucketful, nuggets by the hundred- 
weight ; so, to bother about a sovereign or 
tvo, or ten, or fifty of them, was absurd! 
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PART I. 


These were the Golden Times indeed, and 
people were beside themselves— all was de- 
lirium, lavish wastefulness, sheer madness. 
Certainly this could not continue for very 
long—wise folk early understood it could 
not; so those who had taken money with 
them, seeing it melt like snow in harvest, 
started some business to increase their store, 
and competition quickly brought down prices; 
whilst those who had arrived without means, 
but who could work, were better off, for old 
or young, men or women, boys or girls —all 
who could do anything with bands and arms— 
possessed what was the most available of all 
means of making money, and they were paid 
such wages, that those who heard of it at 
home were full of envy. - 

But all this is an old, old story ; we have 
only to relate what we two young Nimrods 
did there. 

The voyage had been so beneficial to Mrs. 
Charnock, that she was now as fit as any of 
us. The turmoil of Melbourne, and the cost 
of living there, made us determine to get 
away from it without delay; and as we all 
aimed at going to the diggings, there we all 
proceeded as soon as a bargain could be 
struck with carriers to take us. The Char- 
nocks had friends in Victoria, who had been 
out a year or two. One of them came to town, 
when he heard of our ship’s arrival; he told 
us about life up-country, and assured us that 
with proper tents and sensible arrangements, 
people, even ladies, could live with comfort 
in the bush, or near the diggings. They 
must shut their eyes and ears, no doubt, to 


much that went on around them ; bat. as the 
children were too young to be contaminated, 
and Charlie and I were old enough to know 
how to behave, we determined to make the 
start ; and thus, about a week after we had 
landed, behold us on the road. 

We hired two drays to convey our goods 
and gear. In one, which was covered, the 
children and their mother rode; we four 
“men,” as we two boys quite thought our- 
selves, tramped behind, for Burroughs had 
joined our party. Then through the heat, 
the dust, the dryness, we marched. For the 
tirst few days we were wretched, disheartened, 
sore-footed; nor gun, nor game had any 
charms for us; we longed for noon, when we 
halted for a couple of Fours, and for night, 
when we camped beneath the gum-trees. 
Then we were so tired, so enervated, that I 
believe, if a dozen of the wonderful birds or 
beasts of that strange country had been 
reared up in front of us, neither of us had 
energy sufficient to load a gun to shoot them. 
This was all caused by our long confinement 
and want of exercise on shipboard, and then 
starting off on this long tramp in the trying 
Australian climate. 

But, indeed, we saw nothing worth a shot 
on the entire journey. Flies were about the 
only living creatures, and they were every- 
where, just like our house-flies, but in such 
myriads! The corners of our eves, our 
mouths, and nostrils were their favourite 
browsing-places. We wore veils, rubbed on 
tobacco-juice—but all was unavailing, it was 
misery. A few times, on the ground in the 


distance, we noticed a black-and-white bird 
or two, about the size of rooks; their tlute-like 
voices were very pleasing; our teamsters 
called them magpies. 

What with flies, heat, dust, wretched water 
(often entire lack of it), and blistered feet, 
the pleasures of our first Australian march 
will never be forgotten. We were new-chums 
then. By-and-by we got hardened, and 
laughed at such trifling troubles. We wore 
scarle: shirts, high American boots, slouch 
hats—it was easy to tell where we hailed 
from ; but once, when an “old hand ” shouted 
hilariously to us as we passed his blanket 
tent, “Hi! who wouldn't sell a farm and 
come to Australia?” it made Mr. Charnock 
look sore depressed ; and this chaff made us 
all feel that we would give a dollar or two to 
be safe home again in Canada. 

Mrs. Charnock wasa wonder, She 
us, touk us into the cart sumeiimes, and 
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Now I am not going to describe that per- 
formance, which has been done enough 
already; suffice it to say that for the first 
three months we worked—and lived—like 
lunatics. There was no other name for it. 
Everything, but mutton and tea, being so 
terribly high priced we stinted ourselves. 
The idea of paying half-a-crown a pound for 
potatoes, apples, onions, a cabbage, or an egg, 
or of buying any of the tinned and potted 
things at the fabulous prices they com- 
manded, looked to us then as little short of 
wickedness, so we lived on bread, or flapjacks 
(they are cakes made in a frying-pan with- 
out eggs or milk), mutton, and the most 
potent milkless tea. Then we worked from 
dawn till dark at labour such as few can 
understand — we were indeed killing ourselves. 
The fact is, we had been fortunate, so far as 
finding gold went; we had struck on a patch 
of surfacing apart from the other diggers, 
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us to any extent; but from it we learned that 
kangaroos, emus, and the platypus inhabited 
Australia, and that was about all we did 
learn. So after having lived for five months 
in the bush, much of which, though, had 
been spent in most arduous toil and in sick- 
ness, here were we two boys almost forgetting 
the use of guns, and having apparently lost 
all enthusiasm for sport. 

One lovely evening we were all, as usual, 
gathered around the huge camp-fire before 
our tents; Mr. Charnock and Burroughs 
smoking their pipes, the children in bed, 
their mother reclining in a rustic chair one 
of us had built for her—when out of the 
yloom a very rough-looking customer stepped 
into our firelight. As everyone was rough- 
looking in those days, we were not alarmed. 
This man merely asked to be allowed to 
light his pipe. He bad a gun with him, and 
tuld us he had been trying to get a shot. 


often, when the road was fairly good, tramped 
with us for a few miles. At the end of the 
week we arrived at Forrest Creek, where their 
friends were camped, and with their help 
we were quickly tented most comfortably 
amid a grove of wattles, beside a prime 
waterhole. half a mile away from the thick 
of the mining. We were at once the envy of 
all the diggers who passed by; and that pa 
ticulariy haughty swell, the Gold Comm 
sioner, once condescended to stop his caval- 
cade of troopers (they were on a digger 
hunt *) whilst he dismounted at our en- 
trance to congratulate Mrs. Charnock on her 
commodious arrangements. 

Then we four went to work gold-diguing. 


= The chief Government Commissioner and magistrate: 
ase) te make raids at frequent bat uncertain intervals 
tgst the di ng for the 
license which then cost 308, per month. H. 
imprisonment were the penalties of defaulters. 
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and we were exerting all our powers to pile 
up as much of the golden gravel as possible 
before our doings were spied out ; then when 
they were, we all broke down completely, 
and were so ill that it is a mercy we re- 
covered. 

It was during our convalescence, when we 
were obliged to take things easier and to live 
more sensibly, in spite of the expense, that 
we learnt much about the country, ways 
and wonders ; we got to know a few pcople, 
and had time to talk and think of other 
things than gold. 

It will be understood that in those days, 
even here in Britain, hardly anything was 
really known about Australia. In Canada 
we were naturally still more uninformed. 
Nene of us had read much about the flora or 
the tauna of that country; there was really 
but little to be read. Burroughs’ well-worn 
natural-history volume could not enlighten 


“At what?” we asked. “ Well, mates,” ho 
answered, “at anything; this is the poorest 
place for game I’ve ever been to. I’ve tramped 
some miles about the bush this afternoon; I 
haven't seen a pigeon, or a parrot, hardly 
a wattle-bird. I have not pulled a trigger.” 

“Is it so all over Australia, then? Mr, 
Charnock inquired. ‘ These boys were great 
and successful hunters in Canada, where we 
came from last, but here they never use their 
guns ; they seem never to see or even to hear 
of anything to shoot—how is it?” 

“Oh! you're fond of shooting, are you. 
boys?” said the stranger, turning to us. 
“Well, there are parts of this colony that 
are just alive with game and no end of curi- 
ous things, but not hereabouts. You’ve got 
to get away from the mines, into the moun- 
tains, amongst the swamps and lakes ; then I 
can assure you you'll tind plenty to astonish 
you and to be worth your study, amongst 
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both animals and plants. You will meet 
with nothing savage, or likely to need any 
nerve or pluck to tackle. Why,” he went 
on, getting quite excited in his talk—we felt 
sure he was an Englishman, and he seemed 
to be an intelligent fellow—“ why, all wild 
things are quite tame here. There's a con- 
tradiction! Well, it's a fact, though—look at 
the bears.” 

“ Bears!’ we exclaimed ; “are there bears 
in Australia?" 

“Oh, yes; not very many, or very big, and 
not an atom fierce. If you see one, you've 
just got t> go up to it, put your hand on it, and 
you can lead it where you will!” 

“ Oh, come, come ! aren’t you romancing a 
bit? ’’ queried Mr. Charnock. 

“No, mate—no! No gammon—it’s just 
so—I declare itis. There’s the Possums, any 
number of ’em, back in the woods—every old 
ssum-tree is full of ’em; they are perfectly 
harmless, but livelier than bears ; but if you 
catch one, it is quite tame in an hour or two. 
So is a Joey, a young kangaroo—you can 
often get one; it is tamed in a couple of 
days and will then follow you like a puppy. 
It is the same with Native-Companions, big 
birds, like immense blue Storks. I knew a 
man recently who used to have one come with 
him to his work, like a dog would; it played 
about his claim all day and went back with 
him at evening, tamer than any fowl I’ve 
ever heard of. So it is with the Wombats, the 
Pademelons, the Bandicoots, the Kangaroo 
Rats. Wild Cats and Dingoes are the only un- 
tameable creatures in the country ; the former 
are so small they don’t count, and the dogs 
are so seldom seen that they’re not worth 
consideration. But then,” he continued, 
seating himself on a log, ready for a good 
yarn-spinning (we were sure he was fond of 
talking), “ here, you may tramp the woods for 
miles and not see a living creature but flies, 
then suddenly come to a patch of bush, or a 
bit of swamp, so full of live things that it 
would keep you busy for a day merely to take 
mote of the wonders. It’s the strangest 
country, and has the queerest inhabitants, in 
all the world, so I hear, and I believe it.” 

Then this man began to sing— 

“Ol! know ye the land contrariety sways, 
Perverting the laws common nature obeys ?— 
Where the Swans are all black, and the Eagles are 

white, 

And Rats with Duck's bills play about in the night : 

Where the trees shed their bark, as a Snake does its 

skin, 

And tle stones of the Cherries are outside, not in: 

Where the Bees have no stiugs, aud the Jackasses 

laugh, 

Ani the big Bunyip roars like a motherless calf; 

‘Where Summer's in Winter, and Winter hns flown, 

Ant the northerly hot wind makes poor mortals 

groan ?— 

This country's Australin—this bright land of Gold,” 
etc., ete. 

“T've forgotten the rest of the ditty. 
You've not heard it before, I daresay?” 

Then he went on: 

“Tue rivers rise near the sea here, and 
run inland ! The sun shines in the north! The 
cold wind comes fromthe south! Christmas 
is at midsummer! Oh, of course, you know 
that, and why it’s so—but listen : wild animals 
are all tame here ! Bees don’t sting ! Spiders 
are as big as dinner-plates ! There are Sticks 
and Grasses here which walk about ! There are 
Centipedes a foot long! Scorpions the size of 
Lobsters ! Leeches live in trees! Isn’t all this 
atrange, eh ?—but it’s nothing! Snakes ? 
oh, yes! my word, there are Whip-snakes, 
and Diamond-snakes and Hoop-snakes. What 
are they, you ask? Well, they’re about six 

feet long, they take their tails in their mouths, 
form themselves into a ring, like a hoop, then 
trundle themselves along and chase you like 
anything!" 

“Come, come, my friend,” here interposed 
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Mr. Charnock, “you're only trying to amaze 
us. As you know this land so well and 
about the creatures in it, tell us all you 
can, but don’t pull the long-bow—we are 
charmed to hear, but I bar Hoop-snakes, and 
impossibilities. | Spiders, Centipedes, and 
Snakes may be plentiful, as you say, though I 
really hope you’re wrong ; but Hoop-snakes, 
Tree-leeches—come, let's draw a line some- 
where.” 

Our visitor here jumped from his seat and 
struck an attitude, with his back to the blazing 
logs, and went on: “ You think I'm inventing, 
eh ?—telling what isn’t true? Well, ee here 
—I don’t know about the Hoop-snake, but 
the rest of what I've told you I’ve seen and 
know myself, and I’ll take my colonial o—— 
No! I beg pardon, there’s a lady present. 
No—but listen. My name's John Stead; I’m 
a blacksmith by trade, I am; I come from 
Hastings, in old England; you ask anyone 
you like, if I'm not a truthful man—so?— 
I'm fond of shooting; I take more notice of 
live things than most folk do here ; and what 
I'm going to tell you now I know. There 
are Snakes in this colony which fly! I've 
seen their wings. There are some that walk! 
I've seen their feet. Every one of ’em is 
poisonous—-deadly! There are ’Guanas— 
big Lizards—four to six feet long : they climb 
up trees and catch and eat the ’Possums ! 
There are smaller Lizards too—double- 
headed ones‘—a head at both ends! You 
don't believe me,I can see. Well, it's true— 
I've seen ‘em; and some have beards—yes, 
and some are covered with sharp thorns, for 
all the world like those upon a wild-rose tree 
athome! Another thing; the Cockatoos here 
talk naturally. I’ve heard ’em! Wild ones, 
you understand! Oh, it’s no use your 
saying ‘Oh!’ and ‘No’; it’s a fact for all 
that. If you want Lobsters in this bright 
land of Gold, you must look for ‘em in 
fresh-water ponds and rivers. If you wish 
for Crawfish, which in most countries are 
found in fresh water, here you must catch 
*em in the sea; and, talking about the sea, 
if you dig down a hundred feet or so, you'll 
come to it—at any rate, it’s salt sea water that 
you'll find. This is easily proved: come with 
me to the deep sinking below here to-morrow, 
and you shall taste and smell it. I believe 
that this Australia is just, as you may say, a 
thin crust of earth floating on the ocean, or, 
maybe, fastened here and there by rocks! 
Oh ! there's many people thinkso. My word, 
mates! you don’t seem to have the least 
idea of what a country you are in. There 
are Pigeons here as large as Turkeys and 
some the size of Sparrows! Swans are 
black, Eagles are white, Geese perch on trees, 
and some are no bigger than Blackbirds are 
at home! There’s an immense brown Duck 
which has a comb like a barnyard Cock, only 
it hangs under its chin! Then there's the 
thing like an Otter: it has fur on its back, 
underneath it is like the breast of a Grebe, it 
has a Duck’s head, bill, and forefeet. It's 
hind feet are like a Beaver's, and it has spurs 
on them, same as a Cockerel! Oh, yes—that's 
the celebrated Platypus—you’ve heard of 
it. And there's another animal about the 
same size, covered with quills, like a Por- 
cupine; it too has a beak some’ 4 like a 
Duck ; and both these things lay eggs and 
then rear their young ones as other quad- 
rupeds do. My word!—Of course doctors 
and scientific fellows say this is not so—my 
ignorance, and so on. But I know. Oh 
my colonial—there’s a lot of queer beasts: 
here, as you'll find. Why! there's the 
Bunyip—my word, boys, if you could get 
hold 0’ one o’ them! I tell you, you’d be 
famous.” 

We boys gazed at this man with eyes and 
ears wide open, drinking in his tale of 
wonders. Burroughs was smoking quietly. 
When there was a pause, he asked, “ And 


you—have you yourself seen all these things ? 
Do you know that all you tell us is trae? or 
are you a Baron Munchausen ?” 

“Well,” John Stead answered, “I can’t 
say that I know anything about him, but I 
own that I myself have not seen them ali. 
However, the old hands have told me, and I 
have seen so many of them that I can believe 
the rest. As for the Bunyip, no white fellow 
has ever seen one—the blacks say he can't! 
I consider that its existence is all gammon, 
and yet the natives have told me that they 
have seen it often, that it is as big as a cow 
and roars like one, that it lives in a water-hole, 
that no man, black or white, has ever seen 
the whole of one! Oh! I think it’s only a 
yarn; but no one knows, there are such 
marvels in this colony.” 

“Where are all these creatures to be 
found?” I asked; ‘anywhere near here ?— 
any of them ?—because if they do exist I guess 
Charlie here and I will fix some of them.” 

Charlie asserted that he didn’t swallow 
halt of what this man was telling us. 
“Come,” he exclaimed, “tell us where to 
find one of them—any one of them.” 

“Way back, boys—away from all diggings 
and disturbances ; as I say, near aswamp, or 
water, I could show you plenty. But here! 
Why in these dry ranges not even Kangaroos 
or Emus can be found.” That’s what John 
Stead answered him, adding : “ There may be 
& Snake or a Lizard or so.” 

Was all, or half, true that we had heard? 
We were excited after our visitor had some 
tea, an invitation to come round again, and 
had left. Our love of adventure seemed to be 
returning to us. We were all anxiety to 
test the truth of what we had heard. Cer- 
tainly we did not believe all, nor much of it. 
It was, we considered, just the love of the 
marvellous, the delight in surprising new 
comers, which the older colonists had. We 
asked everyone likely to know. One told us 
one wonder, another added a greater marvel 
to it, until we did not know what to think; 
therefore we took every opportunity to find 
out for ourselves, and, as I hope you'll hear, 
we did discover most amazing things about 
the creatures which are to be met with in 
New Holland. Many that John Stead had 
almost sworn to, we found were mistakes, or 
exaggerations at any rate; and many that he 
never told us of we found to be still more 
marvellous. 

We were working regularly again by this 
time, but not in the furious way we did at 
first. Every Saturday afternoon we stopped. 
Then Charlie and I took our guns and 
wandered about hoping to find something to 
shoot ; but for a long while we saw nothing 
but a few Wattle-birds the size of English 
thrushes, not worth taking. Then one after- 
noon I shot my first parrot—it was a Rosella 
in perfect plumage; when it fell I thought I 
had never seen anything so beautiful, and I 
was truly grieved when I had killed it, and 
was finely scolded when I took it home. 
But when we afterwards were staying where 
they were plentiful, and we had discovered 
that they make good pigeon-pies, there was 
& constant demand for them, and the slaying 
of the “ pretty Pollies ” was no longer deemed 
criminal. Occasionally we noticed a small 
Lizard scurrying across a rock, a Crow or two, 
and sometimes some Magpies; but nothing 
really to make us hope that any “ wonders ” 
could be found near Forrest Creek, at any 
rate. 

One day Charlie and I were sinking a hole 
on Eagle-Hawk gully. The claims were being 
worked all along the Lead. ‘ents, stores, 
grogshops, libraries, Laskie’s beer purveyors, 
butchers and bakers, were in rows beside the 
gully, and there was much clamour. It was 
customary on the diggings at that time to 
sing out “Joe!” if anything unusual was 
noticed—a man wearing a high hat, a woman 


on horseback, a bad rider, a curious-looking 
horse —anything, cr nothing much, served as 
an excuse to have a bit of fun; and the cry 
was raised, and would be taken up and 
repeated for miles along the gullies and the 
ranges. On one occasion we heard the out- 
cry in the distance; and as it seemed to be 
increasing rapidly in our direction, I raised 
my head out of the hole, saw men running and 
brandishing sticks, a yelping cur or two 
were with them ; most were shouting *“ Joe!” 
but some yelled“ Tally ho!” and * Yoicks!”" 

It was some big joke or uncommon excite- 
ment evidently. Right towards our claim 
they were coming. jumping from heap to 
heap ; out of the holes about men popped like 
rabbits, and everyone was gazing and gener- 
ally shouting “Joe! Then we saw what 
it was. Ahead of the runners, and fast dis- 
tancing them, was an enormous Kangaroo, 
a * Boomer.” It was our first sight of 
one, and we were astonished. It looked 
t> be much taller than a man --it carried 
itself quite upright. It passed so close to 
our shaft that we could note the terror in 
the poor thing's eyes; its hands were clasped 
elose in to its chest, its immense tail, 
curved stiffly out behind, never touched the 
earth, but acted as a balance, whilst its 
powerful, bird-like legs propelled it in the 
most peculiar manner. We have all of us 
seen many wild or tame since; but our first 
sixht of one, and its strange mode of travel- 
ling. struck us as the most grotesque spectacle 
we had ever gazed at. It seemed to be 
moving slowly, awkwardly—as a man would 


was about to relate, when my last article 

reached its prescribed limits, the correct 

method of cutting a killing bass bait from a 
fresh pilchard. 


Tt must be fresh with a vengeance, one of 
the previous night’s haul, or it will crumble 
lamentabiy when cut. Weii, the rough 
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with his hands tied, who was jumping fora 
wager; but when we realised how quickly 
men and dogs were left behind, and could 
appreciate what each leap meant—twenty to 
thirty feet at least—we understood that, 
whilst it could hold out, few dogs could 
overtake it. Looking neither to right or left, 
the wonderful animal, with but a few 
springs, cleared the heaps of pipe-clay and 
gravel from the claims; then, with a few more 
strenuous leaps, it was up the hill and away 
into the ranges behind the rows of tents. 

Some fellows continued the chase awhile, 
but soon returned exhausted, saying that a 
dog or two would keep on its track, and in 
the end would tire it out and kill it, or be 
killed themselves; but we heard no more of is. 

So then we knew that there really was 
something wild and big, if not savage, in 
those monotonous ranges. 

That evening we saw John Stead and had 
a talk about the occurrence. He told us 
that it was not an uncommon event for a 
Kangaroo to get confused amongst the dig- 
gings in parts where they were numerous ; 
but it was the first he had seen about Forrest 
Creek, and it made him think it possible 
that in some Iron-Bark Gullies he knew of 
behind Mount Alexander there might be a 
“mob” of them. It would be worth our 
while to take a trip there some Saturday ; at 


, any rate we might get a look at one, but 


hardly a shot at it. He offered to accom- 

pany us, and ax he seemed to be a respect- 

able man we yot leave to go. It was ten 

miles away, so we took a whole holiday for 
(To be continued.) 
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SUMMER SEA FISHING. 


By F. G. AFLALO, F.R.G.S., F.Z.3., 
Author of * Sea Fishing for Amateurs,” ete, ete. 


PART Il.—THE Bass (continued). 
scales must first be removed by scraping the 
side (towards the head) with a knife-blade 
held at right angles. 
Then the knife is inserted at the shoulder, 


the tail, cutting a good 
broad strip the length 
of the fish, and about 
a quarter of an inch 
thick. Some fisher- 


men leave the tail fin 
on, others remove it. 
Through this tempting 
morsel 


the hook is 
d a smaller and 
erel is generally placed 


passed two or three t 
thinner strip of ma 
on the point. 
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the expedition. Stead warned us that, with- 
out trained dogs, we could not expect to 
kill a Kangaroo ; but, as he said, in the quiet 
gullies we had to traverse it would be odd if 
we didn’t come across some of the queer 
things he'd told us about to repay us for 
the journey. 

We spent the intervening spare time in 
casting bullets, cleaning our guns, and mak- 
ing preparations for our first Australian 
hunt. 

It was springtime—that is September ; 
the grass was green, the Wattles around our 
canvas home were a mass of sweet-scented 
flowers, so were the Kangaroo, and Golden, 
and all the other Wattles, as we called the 
Acacias. The grotesque Bottle-brush, or 
Honeysuckle-trees (Banksias?), were in 
blossom too; so were various other bushes, 
unknown by name to me. There were a few 
Cherry-trees about also; the fruit was not 
ripe, but it was formed sufficiently to let us 
see how it is that, as they say, “‘ the stone 
grows outside.” I hope I need not explain 
to boys of the present day that it is not a 
cherry at ail. It is more like a Yewberry. 
Indeed the form, as well as the foliage of the 
shrub—it is not worthy of being called a 
tree—is very like that of a Yew. The fruit, 
when ripe, is the same colour and size, and 
has about as much taste as a Yewberry has. 
The stone is green and fits in the fruit, 
much as an acorn does into its cup. The 
initial at the beginning of this article gives 
the form of it; this is, however, drawn from 
memory merely. 


Other baits are used in this fishing with 
more or less success, among them being 
strips of cuttle-fish and smelts, the latter 
being used whole. 

The modus operandi of whiffing, or rail- 
ing, for bass is not complicated. The choice 
of rod or handline being settled, thirty or 
forty yards are let out behind the boat, 
which is paddled slowly across the tideway, 
round rocky points, and such spots as are 
thought to give a chance of a bass. 

When your fish is hooked, the oarsman 
ships his sculls and comes aft to lend a hand 
with the gaff. And then, the first excitement 
proving too much, you will very probably lose 
the fish between you. There is one moment, 
one supreme moment. to use the “ gogger,” 
as it is sometimes called. ‘Ten seconds too 
soon would alarm the fish into a final bolt for 
liberty, which in but too many cases it 
reaches. 

Ten seconds too late—but there is no too 
late; the trace breaks, or the hook tears 
out. 

And unless your attendant be a prejudiced 
old Cornishman, beg of him, as he loves you, 
to gaff the tish as near the tail as possible. 
A strong fish carries the very mischief in its 
tail. 

There are, however, other methods of 
taking the bass, more suitable in those places 
where these capricious fish, “ uncertain, coy, 
and hard to please,” come singly rather than 
in shoals. 

Visit, for instance, Bournemouth Pier any 
day at the latter end of August, after a spell 
of dirty weather from the south-west, and 
you will find a few resident enthusiasts, and 
maybe a regular visitor or two who know the 
secret, assembled on the little sloping stage 
that faces the east cliff. 
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You will see them every now and again 
haul in their thick lines, and, after altering a 
bait, fling out a heavy lead which splashes 
fully twenty yards nearer the beach. And 
occasionally—very occasionally, © mind— 
there is a flutter in the dovecote, and all 
lines are hauled in, save one which is 
strained to creaking, and evidently fast to a 
mad dog or an intoxicated merman. Gradu- 
ally, however, the refractory customer at the 
farther end is coaxed into a more reasonable 
frame of mind, and, unless the encrusted piles 
prove too much for the line, or the fisherman 
is a duffer at his work, a handsome bass, weigh- 
ing perhaps ten pounds, is soon drumming on 
the grating. And the happy captor proudly 
unhooks the trophy, and lacerates his hands on 
the sharp, stabbing dorsal tin, and moderates 
his transports. 


Fig, 3—TackLe Usp For Bass From A Pick. 


The appearance of a fish fills all that 
brave company with hope, and the other 
lines, which were hauled in to prevent a foul, 
are soon lying along the bottom again. For- 
tunately, the bottom is all sand (there are 
but four bits of rock in the bay), and the 
chances of a foul are small. 

Very simple tackle it is, too, consisting 
only of a hundred yards of stout line, a 
heavy leger or pear-shaped lead, and a large 
hook, on a long, fine snood. 

The line is passed through the ring 
soldered into the lead, or through the lead 
itself, a wooden match being affixed crosswise 
to keep the latter from slipping off, and the 
hook, baited with squid, or fresh herring, or 
liver, or soft crab, completes the apparatus. 

Where bass run small and plentiful, a 
paternoster is sometimes used with success. 
Southampton Docks are a favourite place for 
this sport. Those of you who are quick at solv- 
ing such pictorial puzzles as consist in finding 
the rider of an obviously unmounted horse, or 
the constable in pursuit of a palpably solitary 
and comfortable burglar, will doubtless be 
able to find a paternoster round one of the 
fish that illustrate my chapters. I do not 
know which one, having long since given up 
the attempt. Anyhow, it is a device, of 
which the cut adjoining will give you a very 
fuir idea, and consists of a few feet of twisted 
gut, prevented from kinking up by a judi- 
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¢iously placed swivel or two. Two or three 
hooks stand out at right angles (theoretically, 
that is ; in practice they droop painfully, and, 
despite the angler’s choicest knots, generally 
foul the line), and a pear-shaped lead, to the 
loop of which a bottom hook, intended for 
gurnard or flat-fish, is sometimes affixed, 
keeps the baitsenear the ground. The pater- 
noster is the sea-fisherman'’s most useful 
tackle, inasmuch as it fishes several depths 
simultaneously, and enables one to try two or 
three different baits. Such an arrangement, 
for example, used with a short rod and large 
Nottingham reel, would do admirably off the 
Dover Admiralty Pier, where, if you fail 
with the bass, a pollack of good weight, of 
which more anon, will almost certainly reward 
you any calm August evening. 
In such situations, however, as the lower 
reaches of the river 
Arun at Littlehamp- 
ton—-where, especi- 
ally from the railway 
quay, good bass are 


sometimes seen, 
though far more 
rarely secured — a 


single hook on fine 
tackle and baited 
with a soft green crab 
shorn of its limbs. is 


far more likely to, 


succeed. I have seen 

an excellent pater- 

noster for use where 

the fish are small and 

the water deep, which 

carries ten or twelve 

—=—— hooks. Messrs. Little, 

Fic.4—Tnr Paren Of the Haymarket, 

NosTEhe supply it; and I can 

also recommend the 

sea-fishing bag sold by the same makers, 

and patented by a member of the Gresham 

and British Sea Anglers. The only objection 

to the paternoster of many hooks is that the 

upper hooks have a playful way of catching 

in your hand while some large fish is 

struggling lower down. Still, this is all in 
the day’s sport! 

Those of you who really wish to capture 
a large bass, unquestionably the most sport- 
xiving fish on our coasts, had better go as 
far west as possible—anywhere, in fact, beyond 
Plymouth. And you had better try at early 
morn, when the sun is just lighting up those 
warm-toned headlands, and again when it is 
sinking behind the Land's End. 

Though occasionally ravenous at six or 
seven o'clock, bass are hard to find, and 
harder still to please, at noon. 

(To be continued.) 
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AN ACCOUNT OF SOME POPULAR MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF 


TO-DAY, THEIR CAPABILITIES 


THEN; 


AND HOW TO CHOOSE 


WITH HINTS ON PLAYING. 


By Liuian anp AsHMore Russay. 


PART IV.—OF VARIOUS GUITARS, ETC. 


T= guitar has a compass of seven and a- 
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half octaves; it can be played in all keys, 
therefore it is a perfect instrument. As 


commonly used it has six strings, the three 
highest of catgut, the others of covered silk. 
The strings are “ pressed,” not pulled, with 
thethumb and fingers of the right hand, while 
the left hand finds the note. We give the 
tuning (sec fig. 32). 

Fig. 33 represents a guitar of German 
manufacture, which, with a machine head, 
inay be purchased from 12s. 6d. upwards. 
Italian guitars, of which fig. 34 shows an 
example, are of small size as a rule. Their 


lines are very graceful, and the tone very 
sweet. For vocal accompaniment they are 


Fic, 33.—A GERMAN GUITAR. 


admirable. But for body and power of tone 
the genuine Spanish guitar is very hard to 


Fig. 34.—AN ITALIAN GUITAR. 


beat. Fig. 35 represents a ‘Garcia Model.” 
It has a square, massive appearance, is very 
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deep from front to back, and its tone is corre- 
spondingly sonorous. For orchestral play- 
ing this type of guitar is unsurpassed. Its 
strings have a fulness approaching those of 
the harp. Some of the Spanish guitars, par- 


Fig. 35.—A Sraxian Gritan (iarcia Modelo. 


ticularly the Andalusian, are as graceful in 
shape as the Italian, but we preter those of 
which fig. 35 is a type. Smaller sizes of the 
same class are made for children and ladies 
who dislike a large instrument. 

In choosing a guitar it is desirable to test 
the frets very carefully, as in the cheaper 
kinds they are often untrue. Also sec that 
the nut and bridge are perfectly smooth, or 
great may be the slaughter of strings. The 
tone should be sonorous, not “clicking.” 
‘The older the guitar the better should be its 
tone, and, consequently, the greater its value, 
always providing that it is by a good maker. 

Instruments by Panormo and Lacote are in 
considerable request. Among modern makers 
of Spanish guitars, Garcia of Madrid has an 
excellent reputation. Giovanni Montaldi of 
Naples is equally renowned as a maker of 
Italian instruments. The late Madame 
Pratten’s is probably the best tutor published 
in English. It is very thorough, but the 
guitar is not an instrument which can be 
learned without a teacher. 

Fig. 36 represents a bass guitar, very 
desirable in mandoline and guitar combina- 
tions. It will be interesting to compare this 
instrament with the ancient lute figured in 
a previous paper (fig. 13). Bass guitars 
may be obtained with from three to seven 
st::ngs, in addition to the six on the finger- 


board. The specimen given has seven. It 
is much used in Switzerland, Austria, Italy. 
Sweden, and Germany. The outside ba: 
strinys sound harp-like, and are very effective. 
In Russia the utility of a bass note is recog- 


Fie, 36.—A Bass Guitar, 


nised by the almost general use of a seven- 
stringed guitar, the seventh string being “C,” 
which, however, is not beside, but on the 
finger-board, with the six ordinary strings. 
Tie Machetta (fig. 37).—This tiny instru- 


Fic. 37.—TAE MacHrrts. 


ment comes from the home of the guitarra, 
Portugal. It has four strings of catgut. and 
it is played in the same manner as the guitar. 
As may be supposed, it is very simple and 
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Fig, 38. } 


very suitable forchildren. Though only about 
twenty inches long by five inches wide in the 
broadest part, the machetta is not a toy, but 
a genuine musical instrument, capable of 
giving much pleasure. Its tuning is as above, 
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that is, precisely the same as the first four 
strings of the guitar. 

Here we may suitably give a general hint 
to would-be purchasers. If the name of 
Alban Voigt, as importer, is on the label of 
any instrument described in these papers, 


the purchaser may be quite sure that the 
instrument is exactly what it pretends to be. 
(To be continued.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Tue LepipoiteRa oF GREAT Brrrars.—Unier the 
title of “Our Country's Buttertlies and Moths,” Messrs 
Simpkin, Marshail & Co. have just publishel a mo-- 
useful and thoroughly practical guide to our British 
Lepidoptera. No less than a thousand examples in 
colour are given, and the design of the book {s to en: 
the reader at once to know and name the specimen 
may meet with, so that ke may be in a position to refer 
more rewlily to the fuller letterpress descriptions in 
the many other existing works on the subject. This 
Iuandbook is published at 6s. Mr. W. J. Gordon fs the 

itor. 
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DEATH oF JcpGE Hcanes.—English-speaking boys 
ue world over will regret the death of the author of 
“ Tom Brown's School Days.” The first edition of thi+ 
famous book was published io April, 1857, and Novew- 
ber of the same year saw the fifth on sale, and that, too, 
when the price of the book was half-a-guinea. Since 
then it has never lost ground; it has been reprinted! 
between fifty and sixty times in this country, and in the 
United States an almost equal popularity has attended 
it. It was a great favourite with President Garfleld. by 
whom, when he was a schoolmaster, it was often recom- 
mented to his pupil, It may not be generally known 
that Mr, Hughes wrote the bovk whilst he wasa teacher 
ata night-school in connection with St. Mary's, Bryan- 
ston Square. Mr. Hughes was born in 1823, and after his 
Rugby and Oxford career was called to the Bar at Lin- 
coln's Inn in 1848. In 1869 he was appointed a Queen's 
Counsel. and in 1882 was made a County Court Judge. 


DFATH OF THE OLDEST RAILWAY PAssENGrR.—It is 
reported from Ne /evland, in connection with the 
death of Mr. Crawford Marley, at the age of cighty- 
three, that the deceased, who emigrated from Darling- 
ton about fourteen years since, was for a loug time 
well-known in connection with the Durham coal trade. 
He is believed to have been the last survivor of those 
who had a first ride on Stephenson's No. 1 engine when 
the Stockton und Darlington Railway was opened, He 
Wasabout thirteen years of age at the time, and with 
two other boys he went to see the “iron horse,” whict 
was brought from Newenstle on a dray by cisht Lor: 


When the locomotive had been got on the line, Georg: 


Stephenson's brother Joseph, who was in charge of 
asked the lads to run to a farmhouse for some bucke 
and the boiler was filled from oa spring near at han | 
The fire having been lighted and steam raised, the boys 
in return for their assistance were invited to havea fr-: 
ride. 


ee 
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Mone Havor py BALEEUH, SERTALS.—The suicile of 
another lad has just been attributed to the influence vf 
the “penny dreadful.” Thereare. it seems, * fuctori 
where “literature” of this order is turne! out whe 
sale at starvation prices. One of the men who make 
living at this kind of thing recently told a contem- 
porary how it was done: “We divide the work. I 
myself slo all the plots, such as they are; another docs 
the school stories; a third, the Will West and Indian 
nd the fonrth, those dealing with naval or 
inilitary life. It is quantity, not quality, which is re- 
quired, The publishers do not want high-class liters- 

y must have a thrilling blood-and-thunder 
and theycare not how badly it ia written. 
Plenty of strong incident, startling situations, hair- 
breadth escapes, following quickly one after the ot] 
put into Innguage full of strong adjectives.” And yet 
there are silly boys by the thousand who read this sorry 
stutf, and actually think it clever, while the *B.O.P." 
is within their reach at the same price, and is writt 
and ill ted by the leading authors and artists of the 
age, Every realeref the * B.0.P." should endeavour to 
make it still more widely known and circuleted. 


«Wavsine AND Woontaxn Biossos."—Under this 
title, Messrs. Warne & Co. have issued a second and re- 
vised elition of the first series of a most useful pocket- 
guide to British willfowers for the country rambler, 
thor is Mr. Edward Step, the genial editor of 
ws." the magazine which we purchased and in- 
corporated with the “ B.O.P.” some time ago ; and he 
Las produce a most serviceable little manual. It gives 
coloured figures of 156 species, black-and-white plates of 
22 species, and clear descriptions of 400 species. Many 
antongst our realere will doubtless like to obtain acopy 
of so useful a handbook. Its published pricets 7, 6d. 
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ABLES with 
springs that 
collapse 
and fold up 
suddenly 
when _ least 
expected, be- 
side being 
rather start- 
. ling in effect 
and rough on the china, are, putting it mildly, 
nuisance; but the table I am about to 
describe is not tricky in its habits, and I 
think I m: fely give it a good character 
for steadiness, having had considerable expe- 
rience of its behaviour both afloat and 
ashore. 

On one occasion only have I had an upset 
with it, and then I did not consider it alto 
gether the fault of the table. We bad been up 
the river, and on our return we stopped at 
Hampton Court, as some of my friends 
wished to see the Palace; so I put them 
ashore close by, and they started off, 
arranging to be back in time for tea, which 
I promised should be ready for them, as I 
remained behind to look after the boat. 

So in due course I lit the stove, put the 
kettle on, and then opencd out the table and 
spread the cloth; and, having arranged the 
cakes and things, I awaited their return. 

For convenience of getting ashore we had 
moored to a small quay about two or three 
feet high, and on their return one of my lady 
friends weighing some fifteen stone jumpel 
from the top of this quay suddenly into the 
boat. I won't mention names, as stout 
people have a curious antipathy to being 
considered fat. Well, down she came ao 
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feeling she 
might overbalance, she made a 
grab at the table. 

It naturally upset, and the 
things went with it. There was 
a crash of broken china, and I 
think that, although we fished 


out most of the broken from 
the jam, e that was not 
quite such a I had 
fondly antici ould be. 

I tried to 7 the accident 


were worse 
Then my 
at I had 
er came 
which we 


by rem 
misfo! 
friend said, what 
such a rickety 

across such a table before; 
laughed, but she did not. It’s very difficult 
ake some pe But still 
accidents will happen with even the best- 


€e a joke. 


c 


Fis. 1. 


regulated tables, so I have stuck to mine, not 
having yet come across a better. 

There is little doubt that a table so 
arranged as to fold up into a small space 
when not required is often a great con- 
venience, both in the house as an extra one; 
and when camping out and boating it adds 
considerably to one’s comfort. 

Sitting cross-legged on the ground with 
plates and cups around may suit the Turk 

(To be continued.) 
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PART I. 
very well, but I think most Englishmen 
prefer a more elevated position ; and as there 
are doubtless many who can find @ use for 
this table, I will just show you how to make it. 

The measurements given are of the table 
Ihave in use myself, which when open five 
or six persons can sit round comfortably, and 
when closed can be stowed 
snugly beneath the seat of a 
boat or behind a door. 

If you require a larger one, 
you can enlarge the dimen- 
sions accordingly; but you 
must remember it will occupy 
more room when closed. 

We will commence with 
the top. This is made of two 
pieces of mahogany, each 
17} inches wide by 17} long, 
and § inch thick when 
planed. Deal will do if you 
wish to make it cheaper, and 
if stained and varnished will 
look very nice. 

These are joined together 
by a couple of hinges, as at 
« (fig. 1), let into the sides 
flush with the edge. The 
proper hinges for thepurpose 
are those known as * Desk” 
shown enlarged side view at 
B; ordinary flat hinges can 
be used instead, if you do 
not object to them showing 
on top, where th would 
have to be placed instead of 
at the side. 

The outer corners of the 
flaps c are to be rounded 
neatly, and the whole sand- 
papered smooth. 

The legs are cut from 


mahogany or hard wood 
(deal is not suitable for 
these). Fig. 2 shows the 


shape, and they can be easily 
cut out with a keyhole saw. 
The wood should be quite an 
inch thick when planed, and 
each leg will take a piece 
36 inches long by 23 wide. 

The point a on which they close should be 
exactly 163 inches from top B ; and when they 
are cut out the edges should be bevelled off, 
which takes some of the weight away without 
reducing the strength. 


Fi. % 


T™ ruins of the huge Coliseum at Rome remain, as 
most of our readers will know, to thia day. It 
consisted of tiers of seats range! round a sand-strewn 
Space in the centre, in which men fought for the 
amasement of the citizens. Gladiators were brought 
up to this public fighting as a profession, Criminals 
‘and captives taken in war were also thus put to death, 
being compelled to fight with each other and with w 
bewzts ; and the cry, “The Chnstions to the lions 


was often heard in the early days of the persecution of 
the Charch, After some time, however, the Lmperor 
Honorius himelf became a Christian, and the persecu- 
tien ceased. But although Christianity was supposed 
to be the state religion, the fights in the great circus 
still went on, The sight of so-called Christians taking 
each pleasure in bloodshed so roused the heart of the 
mouuk Teiemachus that Le resolved to sto) the games 
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THE LAST COMBAT. 


at the peril of his life, The poem tells the story of his 
noble death > 


Already had the games commenced, and shouts 
Of savage joy leapt from the walls, and broke 
The calm of heaven, Around the base 

Of the huge building dedicate to strife 
‘Telemachus bad wandered, till be found 


A passage open to his venturous feet. . . 

A glance assured him that by this drear path 

A cruel fate had oft dragzed men to death. 

He grasped, with mighty energy of will, 

The iron bars athwart the ponderous gate, 

That slowly moved, and gave him space, thozgh scant, 
To push an entrance to his chosen goal, 
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Oh, wondrous sight that filled Lis straining gaze! 
The blood stood still within him as he saw, 
Upward and round, ns seat on seat arose, 
All Rome was gathered in its festive dress. 

O'er the broad expanse 
Of the arena lay, in knots of death, 
The mangle] victims of the suvage fight, 


With cold hand clutching still the bloody sword, 
Or stretched at length, ss those resigned to die. 
With bray of trumpet, now another band 

Forth issued, circling in a steady march ; 

Then at a signal breaking rank, in pairs 

Gave challenge, with a scornfal shout. 

Slield clashed on shield, and as the fires of Leavco 
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In thund’rous storms flit ron the masts et s7a. 
So gleamed their weapons in the whirl of wa-. 

The manhood in Telemavans crew strong: 
His swelling heart sent ¢ iull and p 
Through every limb, A holy p 
Within his breast, consuminz s 
Still prayed he, trusting in the V 
As forth he strode, amid the armed thro 
“As one who bore a message of the Lord ; 
Calm, and yet stirre] throush every secret then 
In simple strength he went, nor looked agile. 
Unseen he reached where, near the imperial the 
Tn deadly grapple two for mastery strove ? 

A tuunting ery—a erash—a downward plinze 
And one fell prostrate ina crimsun food t 

The victor, striding o'er bh Hen foe, 

Looked mp, to see a face serene draw 
And then confronted, with a gentle grasp, 

He felt his arm borne down, and heard a voice, 

So solemn that it seemel o r sphere — 

not! The great God commans !" 
With angry scowl the gladiatur met 

Those eyes full-orbed, that sone with heavenly 1 
And, while he paused, there came another shout 
More furious, like a blast of hell, with shriek< 

Of frenzied ire, that plerced the soul with awe, 
And made the very combatants stand still. 

From either side the soliliers rushed to drag 

The strange intruder back. Honorius rose, 

And all his wondering court, to see the enl. 

Amid the tumult stood Telemachus 
Unblanched ; and, pointing to the tranquil sky, 
He poured his words prophetic to the storm, 
That hushed a moment only. as he spoke: 

“O Rome, thou conqueror of the world, en-lavel 
By cruel lusts that shame thy pride, repent ! 

Or thou shalt feel the bitter scourge of God! 

The cup of pleasure thou hast mixed with boul, 

And wilt thou drain it to the poisoned dregs ? 

O Rome, whose sins rise up aml ery aloud, 

The Lord of heaven beseeches thee, Repeat! 

Or thou shalt perish, and the vengeful Goth 

Yet flood thy darkened streets! 
No more he said: 

‘A huge stone struck him quickly to the cart. 

In wild uproar the angry crowd o'erflowel, 

And like a torrent swept the arena through, 

Up-catching fragments —rock or broken helm 

‘That hurtled through the air, a sounding clowl, 

And where Telemachus lay prone, fell thick, 

In sandy furrows driven, or heaped abow 

Maile horrid sepulelre. Yct knew he not; 

Another vision on his sight had burst, 

And other voices swelled in softer strain, 

For rounl him broke the peaceful bliss of heaven, 

Night came with darker pall, and then the moon 
Again rose, clouded as in shame for men. 

‘The storm had passed: an awful silence filled 

The circus now; its seats were bare; in gloom 

The barren walls frowned on the bleodstained plain. 
But ere the noon its echoes woke anew 

To strains unknown, the sacred songs of grief, 

Awl hope that triumphed in a life to come. 
Honorius gave command : among the slain 

They sought the body of the martyred monk, 

And bore him to his grave, with Christian chant. 
Far through the city gates, while Rome beheld. 

O blessiud dead, whose works abide on earth! 
Through the broad lands then went an edict forth, 
That stayed such combats to the end of time. 

So through the ages, man by inward strife 
Shall win the power to bless the world with good, 
And oft in seeming failure conquer still. 
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LANTERN SLIDES. 


By Dicny H.W. Corrs-Prrepy, Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge (Member of the Royal Photographic 
Society). 


WILL endeavour to explain in as simple a manner as 

possible the process of lantern-slide making. I 
would certainly advise boys toyo in for this interesting 
branch of photography, as it is decidedly the best way 
in which their pictures can be shown with advantage 
to friends. 

I take it for granted that all my readers are aware 
that lantern slides are practically the same as positive 
printa, only they are glass. The emulsion with which 
they are coated is very similar t» that used for negatives. 
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The size of the slide nsal in England is 3} x3} inches, 
the Continent and in America 4x3} inches is the 
in vogue, Lantern slides have to be examined by 
means of transmitted light. The negatives from whie!: 
are to be mule should be without any stain in the 
md with very good density. Te any of my 
ave used bromide paper, the methods for the 
‘ion of lantern slides will be fami 
Slides are made either by contaet, or by reduction. 1 
fio net propose to deal with the latter method, as it 
wold require a great deal too much space for its de: 
seription, 

Bu contact. The wi 
prin frame, such 
paper. 
printing-trame special 
wor 

Ga the top of the nezati 
in such a position that the 


ive is, first of all, placed in a 
used for ordinary printing with 

Af so desire. a 
constructed for lauteru-slide 


put a lantern slide, and 
lim of the negative touches 
the film of the slide, Of course, it is needless for me to 
mention that these operations umust be carried on with 
the assistance of a red light, not in gas-light,or any 
such white light. 

- careful that there is no dust ete, between the two 
films. The frame being properly fastened, the exposure 
is made by means of artiticial light, such as a gas-burn 
or a double-wick lamp, the latter being the write 
favourite. Another method, recommended by Wall, 
“to burn one or two iuches of magnesium ribbon at a 
distance of from six to twenty-four inches away, ac- 
cording to the density of the negative. 

Some patience and practice will be required by a 
tyro before he can judge accurately the length of ‘ex- 
posure required. 

Atcer exposure, the slides have to be developed. The 
writer has used several different developers, but has a 
great preference for hydroquinone, on account of the 
easiness of the development, aud also for its production 
of tine black tones. The following formula for a 
hydrokinone developer, recommended by Mawson & 
Swan for their plate, will perhaps be useful to some 
of my readers : 


No. I. 
Hydrokinone . . 0. es 40 grains 
Bromide of potassium - ay 
Metabisulphite of potassium. . 40 4 
Distilled water tu make up 10 fluid ounces, 
No, 11. 
Caustic potass (sticks). + 80 grains 


Distilled water to make up 10 fluid ounces. 


Use equal parts of No. I. and No. II, mixed together 
ime of developing. 
Pyro can also be used for developing. ‘The following 
formula has proved satisfactory : 

Nok 

Pyrogallicacid. =. . . 

Bromide of ammonium 7. 
Metabisulphite of potassium | | 50 

Distilled water to make up 10 fluid ounces. 


No. I. 
Liq. ammonia (-R8))) . 70 minims 

Distilled water to make vp 10 fluid onnces, 

At time of deve'oping mix equal parts of No. I. ar 
No. IL for use, 

It is not advisable to keep on using the same solution 
for developinga succession of plates. When the slide 
Las been sufficiently developed, after a good washing, it 
should be placed in the * fixing solution,” consisting ot : 


Hyposulphite of sola... 6 ounces 
Water 


Fick! so 0 Saag aah ne, Rey ee Ue ees 


whore {t should be permitted to remain for about ten 
minutes; then it should be placed in another and fresh 
hypo bath of the same strength, and for a like period. 
The fixation must be followed by a thorough washing, 
after which the slide can be placed in a clearing bath 
of chrome alum, After another washing and a tentative 
drying it will be ready for the mask and cover-gias: 
If it should be preferred to make one’s own masks 
rather than buying them, make a form, from sheet tin, 
of the shape required, and bend it in the middle till the 
two edges meet. Then take the paper from which 
masks are going to be made, double and place it between 
the leaves of the form, and then with a pair of scissors 
cut round it. The shape of the aperture of the mask 
should be chosen so as to snit the subject in the picture. 
1 cannot now deal with the toning of lantern slides. 
which does not form part of the ordinary method ot 
lantern-slide making. 

In conclusion, I would enjoin on my readers to have 
pationve, to persevere, to use all care possible, and, above 
I, to keep ull their dishes clean, 

‘ing all these qualities, which are so essential 
raphers, success must, I feel suire, attend their 
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BIACKMHEAD AND Bow Les (Many Querists).—Reail 
back numbers. Would you have us answer the 
satne questions once a wevk, and all the year round ? 

Royat, Navy (C. Hell).—Oh no, you wouldn't pa: 
the doctor, Nelson hnd only one exe, it ix true 
but he lost his other in battle, Two eyes arc 
esscutial. 


V.R.—We do not think the heart diseased, but it is 
weak. Must see a doctor. 


Dean Canary (E. C. M.).—This bird died from infar.- 
mation of the lungs, whence arising it is impoasir 
to say, as no particulurs were given, except that i= 
was kept with a goldfinch, which, of course, woul: 
not do it any harm. 


Puorocrarny (W. L. Sibley).—You can get ferrot 
plates ready sensitised from Mr. Jonathan Fall 
field, 146 Charing Cross Road. They cost 2s. for 
quarter-plates per dozen, and 4s. for half-plates, Hav! 
you written to any dealer instead of to us, you woul! 
have got an answer uext day instead of Waiting for 
over a month, 


Hanoy CoLbarn.—Your print is very good for sucl. 
subject, aad such a small amount of experience. What 
you mostly want is practice. A little longer exposure, 
and a little more development, would have given you 
a better result on this occasion. Go on and prosper { 


Puotosnaray (W. R. Shove).—Your photos have 
simply faded from insuflicient washing. It is uot 
sufficient to “keep them in a basin for five or six 

s”* ; it is essential that cither the water should 

continally running off them for a short time, or tha: 

the water in the basin should be continually changed 
for a rather longer one. Two hours of running water 
is enough. But if you can't get this you must chang: 

the water in the basin every quarter of an hour or s+: 
for at least five or six hours if you really want ti. 
prints to be permanent. If you are unable te do thi= 
we advise you to use platinotype paper, as very 
less washing will do for this. Also, we do not beiiev. 

in the permanency of the combined bath, so that ma: 

have been an additional reason why the prints fade. 


To ALL AND Sunpry.—Round shoulders, bandy le; 
growing tall, stopping growth, and food for mic: 
rats, and cavies are not in the querists’ menu xt 
present. But please glance over back numbers. an 
you'll be satistied. We hope you keep your © B.O.P’ 
and have them bound, be They will do for you 
grandchildren, your know 


Vartovs (P. W. Lill).—1. No, if you are convince’ 
have heart weakness don’t take the cold bat! 
Don’t wash the head more thun once a week, Use n+ 

soap, only the yolk of a new-laid egg. This proluce~ 

an excellent lather. The last water should be col: 

3, We fear we can't give you much hope as regan! 

the feet. Pat a teaspoonful of alum in the water. 

and use Calvert's carbolic soap. 


Bats, Ec. (Cricket).—All kinds of sporting gear ani 
evcles, too, can be selected at Mr. J. Piggott’=, 117 
Cheapside, London. 


Bap Hasits (E. C. W. L.).—Y¥es, try the coll t: 
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YDOLL GWYN; OR, THE FLOOD BENEATH THE SEA. 


By Geo. Manvitte Fenn, 
Author of the “ Sileer Cation,” etc., ete. 


(Ithistrarad by AurneD Pkanse, A. F. LYDos, and others.) 


CHAPTER XXI.—SAM HARDOCK 


“or DISAPPROVES. 
ee LANK, clank! and Wash, wash! The 
~~ Cc great pump worked and the water 


came up clear and bright, to rush along 
the channel cut in the floor of the adit and 
pour from the end like a feathery water- 
fall into the sea, the spray being carried 
like a shower of rain for far enough on a 
breezy day. But there seemed to be no 


** Sailing away just above his head.” 
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end to it, and the proprietors began to look 
anxious. 

Still 
cheery. 

“ Only because she’s so big underground, 
and there’s such a lot to get out, you see, 
my lads. She's right enough. Why that 
water's been collecting from perhaps long 
before I was born. We shall get her dry 
some day.” 

But Dinass, who somehow always 
seemed to be near when the boys were 
about the mine, looked solemn, and as 
soon as Hardock's back was turned he 
gave Gwyn a significant wink. 

“ T only hope he's right,” said the man. 

“Then you don’t know he is?” said 
Joe sharply. 

“TI don’t say nothing, young gents, 
nothing at all; but that pump’s been going 
long enough now to empty any mine, 
and yet if you both go and look at the 
water, you'll see it’s comingas fast as ever 
and just as clear.” 

“ Because they havon't got to the bottom 
of it yet,” said Gwyn. 

“It arn't that, young gentlemen,” said 
Dinass mysteriously. “ Of course it arn't 
my business, but if the mine belonged to 
me I should begin to get uncomfortable.” 

“ Why?” asked Joe. 

“ Because I should be thinking that the 
old folks who digged this mine had 
to come up it in a hurry one day.” 

« Why ?— because there were bogies and 
goblins in it?” 

“No, sir, because they broke through 
one day into an underground river; and 
you can’t never pump dry a place like 
that. But there, I don’t know, gentlemen 
—that’s only what I think.” 

The man went about his work, over 
which he was so assiduous that even 
Hardock could not complain, and the 
latter soon after encountered the lads. 

“Don’t say Dinass told us,” whispered 
Gwyn. ‘Sam hates him badly enough as 
it is. Let him think that it’s our own 
idea.” 

“ Not got to the bottom of the water yet, 
then?” said Gwyn. 

“No, sir—not yet, not yet,” replied the 
captain blandly ; “and it won't come any 
the quicker for you joking me about it.” 

“But aren't you beginning to lose 
heart ?”” 

“Lose heart? Wouldn't do to lose 
heart over a inine, sir. No, no; man who 
digs in the earth for metals mustn't lose 
heart.” 

“ But we're not digging, only pumping.” 

“But we might begin in one of these 
galleries nearly any time, sir. I've been 
down, and I’ve seen better stuff than 
they're getting in some of the mines, I 
can tell you, sir. But we'd better have 
the water well under first."” 

“But suppose you are never going to 
get it under?” 

“Eh? No, I don’t s’pose anything of 
the kind. It’s fresh water, and we must 
soon bottom it.”” 

“But suppose it’s an underground 
river, Sam?” said Joe sharply. 

“Underground river, my lad? Then 
that will be a fine chance for you two. I 
should be for getting my tackle ready, and 
going fishing as soon as the water's low 
enough. Who knows what you might 
ketch ?"” 

“ Nothing to langh at, Sam,” said Gwyn 
sternly. ‘If there should prove to be an 


Hardock's face was always 
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underground stream, you'll never pump 
the mine dry.” 

“ Never, sir, and I shouldn't like to try ; 
but,” the man continued with a twinkle 
of the eye, “the steam-engine will. 
That's the beauty of these things—they 
never get tired. Here's the guv'nors.” 

Colonel Pendarve came up with the 
Major, both looking very serious, and 
evidently troubled by the slow progress 
over the water. 

“Been down the shaft, Hardock?” 
said the former. 

“Yes, sir; just come up.” 

“Any better news?” said the Major 
quickly. 

“No, sir; it’s just about the same. 
Couldn’t be better.” 

“Not be better, man! The anxiety is 
terrible.” 

“Oh no, sir,” said Hardock; “that’s 
only because you worry yourself over 
it. Water's been steadily sinking ever 
since we began to pump.”’ 

~ But so slowly—so slowly, man.” 

“Yes, sir, but there’s the wonder of it. 
Place is bigger than we expected.” 

“But the water is falling, Hardock ?” 
said the Colonel. 

“Yes, sir, steady and sure; and when- 
ever the pump has been stopped, the water 
hasnt risen, which is the best sign of 
all.” 

“Yes; we must have patience, Jollivet, 
and wait.”” 

“ Yes, sir,’ put in Hardock; “and if I 
might make so bold as to speak I wculdn’t 
engage anyone else for the present. When 
the mine’s dry it will be time enough.” 

“No: better get recruits while we can,” 
said the Colonel. 

“But you have ideas on paying wages, 
sir, and I fancy I know best the sort of 
men we want.” 

“ Ah, you don’t like the man Dinass,” 
said the Colonel. 

“No, sir, I don't; not at all.” 

“But you said he worked well and knew 
his business.” 

“ Yes, sir; but I don’t like him none the 
more.” 

“ Petty jealousy, my man, because you 
did not have a word in the business. 
There, come along, Major, and let's see 
how the pump's getting on.” 

“Jealousy!” grunted Hardock ; “ just 
as if I’d be jealous of a chap like that.— 
What yer laughing at, Mr. Gwyn?” 

“You, Sam. Why, you're as jealous of 
Dinass as you can be.” 

“Think so, sir? What do yousay, Mr. 
Joe Jollivet ?” 

“ Didn't say anything, but I thoughi so. 
You're afraid of his taking your place as 
foreman or captain.” 

“Me?” cried the man indignantly. 
“’Fraid of an odd-job sort of a chap, took 
on like out of charity, being able to take 
my place? Come, I do like that, Master 
Joe. What do you think of it, Mr. 
Gwyn?” 

“Think Joe Jollivet's right,’’ said 
Gwyn shortly ; and Hardock turned upon 
him angrily: 

“Well, arn’t it enough to make me, 
sir? Here was I out of work through 
mine after mine being advertised, and 
none of ’em a bit of good. And what do 
I do but sit down and puzzle and think out 
what could be done, till I hit upon Ydoll 
and went up and examined it, and looked 
at bits of stuff that I found on the bank 


and round about the mouth, till I was sure 
as sure that it was a good thing that had 
never been properly worked, or they 
wouldn't have pitched away the good ore 
they did. Though what could you expect 
from people ever so long ago who had no 
proper machinery to do things with ?—and 
the more I work here the more I’m sure 
of there being heaps of good stuff to be 
got. Well, what doI do? Talks to you 
young gents about it, don’t I? and then 
your father laughs at it all, and I'm re- 
gularly upset till they took the idea up. 
Then I set to and got the place in going 
order, and it's bound to be a very big thing, 
and all my doing, as you may say; anJ 
then up comes Mr. Dinass to shove his 
nose in like the thin edge of a wedgc. 
How would you both like it if it was 
ou?” 

“ Well, I shouldn't like it at all,’’ said 
Gwyn. 

“Of course you wouldn't, sir, nor Mr. 
Joe neither; and I just tell Mr. Tom 
Dinass this: so long as he goes on end 
does his work, well and good—I shan't 
quarrel with him; but if he comes any 
underhanded games and tries to get me 
out of my place, I'll go round the mine 
with him.” 

“You'll do what?” cried Joe. 

“See how deep the mine is with him. 
sir, and try how he likes that.” 

Sam Hardock gave the lads a vers 
meaning nod and walked away, Icaving 
the pair looking inquiringly at each 
other. 

“ He'd better mind what he’s about,~ 
said Joe. ‘That Tom Dinass is an ugly 
customer if he’s put out.” 

“Yes, but it’s all talk,” said Gwyn. 
“People don’t pitch one another dowao 
mines; and besides, you couldn't pitch 
anyone down our mine on account of the 
platforms. Why, you couldn't drop more 
than fifteen or twenty feet anywhere.” 

“ No, but it would be very ugly if those 
two were to quarrel and fight.” 


CHAPTER XXII.—A MENTAL KINK. 


Tue time went on, with the carpenters 
and engineers hard at work. As fast 
as the water was lowered enough, fresh 
platforms were placed across the shaft. 
After a little consideration and conference 
with Hardock, it was decided not ta let 
the men go up and down the mine by 
means of ladders on account of the labour 
and loss of time, but to erect one of the 
peculiar beams used in some mincs, 
the platforms being at equal distances, 
favouring the arrangement. 

The boys were present at the consulta- 
tion, and when it was over they went off 
for a stroll, Grip following in a great state 
of excitement, and proceeding to stalk the 
gulls whenever he saw any searching 
for spoil on the grassy down at the top of 
the cliffs. 

But the dog had no success. The gulls 
always saw him coming, and let him creep 
pretty near before giving a few hops with 
outstretched wings, and then sailing away 
just above his head, leaving him snapping 
angrily and making his fatile bounds. 

After a time the boys threw themselves 
on the grass at the top of one of the 
highest cliff, from whence they could look 
down through the transparent sea at the 
purply depths, or at the pale-green 


shallows, where the sand had drifted, or 
again at where all the seaweed was of a 
rich golden brown. 

It was a lovely day, and in the offing 
the tints on the sea were glorious, but the 
boys had no eyes for anything then. So 
to speak, they were looking back at the 
meeting which had just taken place at 
Colonel Pendarve’s. 

“ Father looked very serious about these 
lift things,” said Gwyn at last. 

“ Enough to make him: it’s nothing but 
pay, pay, pay. I want to see them get to 
work and make money. It will be skilly 
and bread for us if the mine fails.” 

“°’Tisn't going to fail. Don’t be a 
coward. See what a grand thing this 
new apparatus will be.” 

“Will it? said Joe. “I don't under- 
stand it a bit.” 

“ Why, it’s easy enough.” 

“Tan understand about a bucket or a 
cage, let upand down by a rope running 
over a wheel, but this seems to me to be 
stupid.” 

“Nonsense! It's you who are stupid. 
Can't you see that # great beam is to 
go froin the top to the bottom of the 
mine?” 

“That's nonsense. Where are they 
going to get one long enongh ?" 

“Can't they join a lot together till it is 
long enough, old Wisdom teeth? Of course 
it will have to be made in bits, and put 
together.” 

* Well, what then ? ” cried Joe. 

“What then? Sam Hardock and the 
engineer explained it simply enough. 
The beam is to have a little standing-place 
on it at every eizhteen feet.” 

“Yes, I understood that, and it's to be 
attached to an engine lever which will 
raise it eighteen feet, and then lower it 
eighteen feet.” 

“Of course. Well, what's the good of 
pretending you did not understand ? 

“T didn’t pretend: I don't understand.” 

Gwyn laughed. 

“You area fellow! There'll be a ledge 
for a man to stand on, ell down the beam 
from top to bottom exactly opposite the 
regular platforms.” 

+ Yes, I understand that.” 

“Well, then, what is it vou don't under- 
stand ?” cried Gwyn, smiling. 

* How it works.” 

“Why, you said you didjust now. Oh, 
T say, Jollywet, what a foggy old chap you 
are! You said, as plain as could be, that 
the beam rose and fell eighteen fect.” 

“Oh yes, I said that, but I don't under- 
stand about the men." 

“Well, you are a rum one, Joe! 
real, or are you making helieve 2?” 

“Real. Now suppose it was us who 
wanted to go down.” 

“ Well, suppose it was us.” 

“ What do we do?” 

“ Why we—” 

“No, no, let me finish. I say, what do 
we do? We step on the ledge attached to 
the beam.” 

“Of course we do, only one at a 
time.” 

“Very well, then, one at atime. Then 
down goes the beam eighteen feet to the 
next platform.” 

“Yes, and then up it rises again eight- 
cen fect, and most likely there'd be a 
man on every ledge, from top to bottom.” 

“Well, what's the good of that?" 

“ Good? Why, so that the men can ride 
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up or down when they're tired, and do 
away with the ladders.” 

“Isn't that absurd? I'm sure my 
father never meant to put a lot of money 
into this thipg so as to give the mena 
ride up and down on a patent see-saw.” 

“Oh, I say, Joe, what a chap vou are! 
What have you got in your head?" 

“This old see-saw that Hardock and 
the engineer want us to have, of course.” 

“ Well, can’t you see how govud it will 
be?” 

“No, I can't, nor you neither.” 

“ But don't you see it sends the men 
all down eighteen feet into the mine?" 

“Of course I can. Never mind the 
men. Suppose it’s me, and I step on. 
It sends me down eighteen tect.” 

“ Yes, at one stride, and then comes up 
again: can’t you see that?” 

“ Of course I can. It comes up again, 
and brings me up with it, ready to go 
down again. Why, it's no good. It will 
be only like:a jolly old up and down.” 

Gwyn stared at his companion. 

“What are you talking about 2?” he 
seid, but in a less confident tone. 

“You know: this gimerack thing that 
was todo so much. Why the idea's all 
wrong. Don't you sce?” 

Gwyn stared at his companion again. 

“Nonsense !"he cried; “it's all right. 
There'll be a man step on to it at every 
platform, and then down he'll go.” 

“Of course, and when he has gone 
down eighteen or twenty feet, up he'll 
come again. It sounds very pretty, but 
it’s all a muddle. It's just like the story 
of the man who wanted to go to America, 
so he went up in w balloon and stayed 
there for hours and waited till the world 
had turned round enough, and then he 
came down in America.” 

” Oh, but this is all right; they explained 
it exactly to my father, and I saw it all 
plainly enough then: it was as clear as 
could be,” said Gwyn thoughtfully. “A 
man stepped on and went down.” 

“ Yes, and the beam rose and he came 
up again.” 

Gwyn acratched his head and looked 
regularly puzzled, and the more he tried 
to see the plan clearly the more confused 
he grew. 

“Here, I can’t make it cut now,” he 
said nt last. 

“Of course you can't, my lad; it's all 
wrong.” 

“But if it is, there will be a terrible 
Joss." 

“To be sure thero will.” 

“ Let's go and talk to my father about 
it?” 

“Or mine,” said Jc. 

“Our place is nearest, or perhaps 
father’s in the office,’ cried Gwyn ex- 
citedly. “ Mind, I don't say you're right, 
because IT seemed to see it all so clearly, 
though it has all turned misty and stupid- 
like now.” 

“T know how it was,” said Joe. “Sam 
Hardock had got the idea in his head, 
ond he explained it all so that it seemed 
right ; but it isn’t, and the more I think 
nbout it, the more I wonder that no one 
saw what a muddle it is before.” 

“Gammon!” cried Gwyn, springing 
up, and the two lads started back toward 
the mine ; but they were not destined to 
reach it then, for they had not gone above 
a hundred yards along by the edge of the 
cliff, when they came upon Dinass seated 
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with his back to a rock, smoking his pipe 
and gazing out to sea between his half- 
closed eyelids. 

“Hallo!” shouted Gwyn; “what are 
you doing here?" 

“Smoking,” said the man coolly. 

“Well, I can see that,” cried Gwyn. 
“ How is it you are not at work?” 

“"Cause a man can’t go on for ever 
without stopping. Man arn't a clock, as 
only wants winding up once @ week : must 
have rest sometimes.” 

* Well, you have the night for rest," 
said Gwyn sharply. 

“Sometimes,” said Dinass; “but I 
was working the pump all last night.” 

“ Oh, then you're off work to-day 2” 

~ That's so, young gentleman, and get- 
ting warm again in the sun. It was 
precious cold down there in the night, and 
I got wet right through to my backbone. 
I'm only just beginning to get a bit dried 
now.” 

~T.ook here, ¥Ydoll,” said Joe sharply ; 
“he'll have been talking to Sam Hardock 
about it, I know. Here, Tom Dinass, 
what about that hobby up-and-down 
thing Sam Hardock wants to have in the 
mine?” . 

“ "Stead of ladders? Well, what about 


it 

~ Tt’s all nonsense, isn’t it ?"” 

Well, I shouldn't call it nonsense,” 
said the man thoughtfully, as he took 
ipe out of his mouth and ent think- 


“What do you call it, thon?” raid 
Joe. 
* Mellancolly, sir, that’s what I call it 
—mellancolly.” 

“ Because it won't work ?” cried Joe. 

“But it would work, wouldn’t it?’ 
said Gwyn. 

“Oh yes, sir, it would work,” eaid the 
man, ‘ because the engine would pump it 
up and down.” 

“ Of course it would,” said Joe; “but 
what's the use of having a thing that 
pumps up and down, unless it’s to bring 
up water ?”’ 

“ Ay, but this is a thing as pumps men 
up and down,” said Dinass. 

“Gammon! _ It's impossible.” 

Dinass looked at him in astonishment. 

“No, it arn't,” he said gruftly. “I’ve 
been pumped up and down one tiines 
cnough, so I ought to know.” 

“You have?" said Gwyn eagerly. 

“ Ay, over Redruth way.” 

“There, then it is right,” cried Gwyn. 
“T knew it was. What an old jolly 
wet blanket you are, Joe!" 

“But it can’t be right,” cried Joe 
stubbornly. ‘“ Hero you get on a bit of a 
shelf and stand there and the beain goes 
down twenty feet.” 

“Nay, it don’t,” said Dinass, interrupt- 
ing; “only twelve foot.” 

“Well, it’s all the same—it might be 
twenty feet, mightn’t it?” 

“1 'spose so, sir. Ones I’ve seen only 
goes twelve foot at a jog.” 

“ Twelve feet, then ; and then it jigs up 
again,” cried Joe. 

“Ay, just like a pump. Man-engincs 
they call ’em,” said Dinnass ; “ but I have 
heard ‘em called farkuns.” * 

«Then you've seen more than one?” 
cried Gwyn. 


* German, Fahrkunst. First used In the Herz 
Mountain mincs, 
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“ More than one, sir!—I should think I 
have!" 

“ And they do go well?” 

“Oh yes, sir, they go well enough after 
a fashion.” 

“Can't,” cried Joe. 

“ But they do, sir,” said Dinass. “ I've 
seen ‘em and gone down deep mines on 
’em.” 

“Now you didn’t—you went down 
twelve feet,” said Joe, more stubbornly 
than ever. 

“Yes, sir, twelve foot at a time.” 

“ And then came up twelve feet.” 

“ That's right, sir.” 

“ Then what's the good of them if they 
only give you a ride up and down twelve 
feet?” 

“To take you to the bottom.” 

“ But they can’t,” cried Joe. 

“T dunno about can’t! ” said the man 
gruffily; “all I know is that they do take 
em up or down whenever you like, and 
saves @ lot of time, besides being (I will 
say that for em) a regular rest.” 

“ What, through just stepping on a shelf 
of the beam and stopping there ?” 

“Who said anything about stopping 
there?” cried the man roughly. “You 
steps on to the shelf and down goes the 
beam twelve foot, and you steps off on to 
a bit o’ platform. Up goes the beam and 
brings the next shelf level with you, and 
on you gets to that. Down you go 
another twelve foot, or another twenty- 
four. Steps off, up comes the next shelf, 
and you steps on. Down she goes again, 
and you steps on and off, and on and off, 
going down twelve foot at a time, till 
you're at the bottom, or where you want 
to be part of the way down at one of the 


galleries.” 
“Of course,” cried Gwyn __ trium- 
phantly. “I knew it was all right, only 


got a bit foggy over it when you said it 
wasn’t.” 
“ But ” 
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“T knew there was something. We 
forgot about stepping off and letting the 
beam rise.”” 

Joe scratched his head. 

“Don’t you sce now ?” cried Gwyn. 

“ Beginning to; not quite,” said Joe, 
still in the same confused way. Then, 
with a start, he gave his leg a hearty slap. 
“ Why, of course,” he cried, “I see it all 
clearly enough now. You step on and go 
down, and then step on and go up, and 
then you step on—and step on—Oh, I say, 
how Is it the thing does work after all?” 

“ Why you——” began Gwyn, roaring 
with laughter the while, but Joe inter- 
rupted him. 

“No, no; I've got it all right now. I 
see clearly enough. But it is puzzling. 
What an obstinate old block you were, 
Ydoll.” 

“Eh? Oh, come, I like that,” cried 
Gwyn. “Why you——” Then seeing 
the mirthful look on his companion’s face 
he clapped him on the shoulder. “ You 
did stick to it, though, that it wouldn't go, 
and no mistake.” 

“Well, I couldn't see it anyhow. It 
was a regular puzzle,” said Joe frankly. 
“But I say, Tom Dinass, what made 
you call these man-engines melancholy 
things?” 

“'’Cause of the mischief they doos, 
sir. I do hope you won’t have one here.” 

“Why ? What mischief do they do? ” 
cried Gwyn. 

“ Kills the poor lads sometimes. Lad 
doesn’t step on or off at the right time, 
and he gets chopped between the step and 
the platform. It’s awful then. ‘Bliged 
to be so very careful.” 

“Man who goes down a mine ought to 
be very careful.” 

“O' course, sir; but they things are 
horrid bad. I don’t like ’em.” 

“But they can't be so dangerous as 
ladders, or going down in a bucket at the 
end of a string or chain; you might fall, 

(To be continued.) 


or the chain might break. Such things 
do happen,” said Gwyn. 

“Ay, sir, they do sometimes; but I 
don’t like a farkun. Accident's an acci- 
dent, and you must have some ; but these 
are horrid, and we shall be having some 
accident with that dog of yours if we 
don’t mind.” 

“ Accident?” said Gwyn. 
you mean ?” 

“ He'll be a-biting me, and I shall have 
to go into horspittle.”” 

“Oh, he won't hurt you,” cried Gwyn. 

“ Don’t know so much about that, sir,” 
said the man, grinning. “I should say 
if he did bite he would hurt me a deal. 
Must have a precious nice pair o’ legs, or 
he wouldn't keep smelling ’em as he does, 
and then stand licking his jaws.” 

. “I tell you he won't hurt you,” cried 
Gwyn. “Here, Grip—come away.” 

The dog looked up at his master, and 
passed his tongue about his lower jaw. 

“ Look at that, sir,” said Dinass, laugh- 
ing; but there was a peculiar look in his 
eyes. “ Strikes me as he'd eat cold meat 
any day without pickles.” 

“T’ll take care he shan’t bite your legs, 
with or without pickles,” said Gwyn, 
laughing. “Come along, Joe, and let's 
go and have a talk to Sam Hardock 
about the—what did he call it ?—far—far- 
what?" 

“TI don’t know,” replied Joe; “but 
somehow I wish Master Tom Dinass 
hadn't been taken on.” 

“Going to have a man-engine, are 
they ?’" muttered Dinass, as he sat 
watching the two lads from the corners 
of his eyes. ‘Seems to me that things 
have gone pretty nigh far enough, and 
they’ll have to be stopped. Won't eat 
my legs with or without pickles, won't 
he? No, he won't if I know it. Getting 
pretty nigh all the water out too. Well, 
I daresay there'll be enough of it to 
drown that dog.” 


“What do 
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THE ISLAND OF THREE PALM-TREES. 
A ROMANCE OF THE SOUTHERN SEAS. 


By CutveE Howvanp, 


Author of “ What Happened on the « Osprey," etc. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE ISLAND OF THREE PALM-TREES. 


¥ two o’clock on the same day the Bill 

of Portland was passed, the yacht 

being some three miles out and heading 
W.S.W. 

During the day all hands had been 
busily engaged in stowing their things in 
preparation for the bad weather which was 
undoubtedly ahead at the entrance of the 
Channel. 

The breeze freshened considerably 
during the afternoon, backing more into 
the E., and when the Portland lights were 
dropped astern, about six, it was blowing 
BO Fresh that sail had to be shortened, and 
through the night the Bonne Aventure 
was running to the westward with three 
reefs in the mainsail, the foresail, and a 
small storm gib; her topmasts having 
been struck at four o’clock when just off 
Bridport. 


Cassell remained on deck all night, 
whilst the other tive, with the paid hands, 
were divided into two watches. 

Nothing of any importance occurred 
till after ten the next morning, when the 
Bonne Aventure passed a Swedish 
barque with her fore-topmast carried 
away just above the cross-trees, very low 
in the water, and making signals of 
distress. No help, however, could be 
afforded, as the sea was by now running 
tremendously high. Both Ainsley and 
Lewis had felt queer, but soon came 
round and took turns with one of the 
paid hands at the wheel during the fore- 
noon. 

All day long the Bonne Aventure drove 
on her course ; the wind, being now a 
little to the north of east, plunging her 
forefoot into the green, white-topped seas 


and sending a blinding sheet of spray 
blowing away to leeward. The yacht, 
however, behaved well; and Cassell, 
Wilming, and the captain were satisfied 
that she would prove equal to her reputa- 
tion. 

“She’s not so smart as some o” the 
newer boats,” said the latter, as he hung 
on to the shrouds on the weather side, 
“but she’s sound and handy. Good 
enough to go anywhere, for the matter of 
that. Not one of those long jumpy crafts, 
full of tricks as a woman.” 

And with that verdict, with which 
Cassell and Wilming both agreed, he 
made his way for’ard to get a better sight 
of the liner ahead, coming up Channel at 
three-quarter speed in the teeth of the 

Je. 

The great steamer—a North German 


Lloyd boat—passed the yacht ina perfect 
smother of spray ten minutes later, about 
two cables’ length off on the starboard 
side—the officer on the bridge waving 
his hand and shouting something through 
a speaking trumpet, not a sound of which 
reached the yacht. A few minutes later 
the steamer was hidden, the last of her 
scen by Cassell from the taffrail of the 
Bonne Aventure being her stern hove 


high into the air, and her propeller re- 
volving almost out of water at tremen- 
dous speed. 

The Lizard lights were lost about ten 
o'clock, the weather coming on thick. 
About an hour later the yacht was well 
clear of the coast, and headed for 
Madeira. 

During the next day the wind backed 
more into the N.; and with the main 
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boom eased off, the yacht ran almost 
dead before the wind, making eight knots 
easy, and giving the hands little or 
nothing to do. 

Early in the evening a council was 
held in the main cabin, and the entries 
referring to the sunken galleon made in 
the log-book of the Red Duchess were 
carefully read, re-read, and debated ; 


Cassell, with charts of the North and 


“The sharks were in full pursuit.” 


South Atlantic in front of him on the 
table, pricking off the yacht's present 

ition, and marking with a red cross 
it. 31.51 S., lon. 7.18 W., the reputed 
position of the island. 

All six of the men present had the 
entries of the old pirate “ off by heart,” 
and, equally, all had their own concep- 
tions of the place for which they were 
bound. In the main, however, all were 


agreed upon the probable accuracy of the 
description given in the ancient log-book ; 
though, as Cassell remarked, it was not 
at all improbable that they might find 
themselves confronted by certain and 
almost unavoidable discrepancies caused 
by the greater accuracy of modern charts 
and instruments. 

The monotony of the voyage during the 
next week was almost unbroken. The 


wind remaining fairly steady, almost tho 
only occupation for Cassell and his com- 
panions was the setting of topsails and 
Balloon foresail at sunrise, and taking 
them in at sunset, or when the breeze 
for a time freshened. 

Two days short of three weeks from 
leaving Southampton Water, about 8 a.m.. 
Cassell, who was on the look-out, sighted 
the Desertas, and four hours later the 
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yacht entered Funchal Bay and brought 
up astern of a “ Castle” liner which had 
come in during the night. 

No one wished to make a lengthy stay : 
but, in view of Cassell’s intention to make 
no land till Cape de Verde Islands, it was 
decided to remain at Funchal a sutticient 
time to water and obtain a good supply of 
fresh ineat, vegetables, and frnit. 

Next morning about noon the anchor 
was weighed, and the yacht reached out 
of the bay round to the s'uth’ard. 

Eight days later the Cape de Verdes 
were reached; and the following morning, 
with a fresh breeze, the Bonne Aventure 
was healed straight for the spot marked 
with a red cross on the chart. 

Cassell and the captain, immediately 
after leaving the Cape de Verdes, made a 
rough calculation of the distance to be 
still sailed, with tho result that they both 
agree that with favourable weather they 
might reckon to reach the island in from 
three weeks to a month. 

For the next three days the yacht stood 

: steadily on her course to the s'uth’ard, 
making about eight knots on the average, 

: sighting few vessels—her crew having 
nothing to vary the monotony of hour 
after hour without even the need for 

. going about, or taking a pull at the main- 
sheet. 

Towards noon of the fifth day out from 
Capa de Verde, the breeze fell away 
altogether, and under a cloudless sky and 
with a tropical sun pouring down upon 
them, the yacht rolled lazily, swinging her 
topmasts against the sun in sickening 
circles. In an hour or two it was a flat 
calm — the sea, a polished dazzling 
-expanse, its surface unbroken by even a 
ripple, stretching out in an unbroken, 
illimitable circle on all sides. 

Cassell spent most of his time in cal- 
culations relative to the discovery and 
recovery of the riches sunk with the 
Santa Teresa, The general plan was. of 
course, known to all the party and the 
captain; but as yet, unless they had 
“picked up"? any information (which 
was unlikely) the paid hands merely 
knew the destination of the yacht, but 
were unaware of the real nature of the 

+ expedition. 

All his companions placed entire con- 
fidence in Cassell, and were thoroughly 
infected with the “true adventure spirit,” 

- as Wilming called it, which was, of course, 
-a determination not to stick at obstacles 
nor abandon hope on confronting dith- 
culties. Every day which had carried 
them nearer to the spot marked in the 
log-book of the Red Duchess had served 
to increase their enthusiasm and _conti- 
dence of ultimate succe: And now 
another fourteen days or so would, or 
ought, to find them safely brought up 
in the sometime retreat of the pirate 
sloop. . 

Just at sunset, as Cassell was busily 
engaged in poring over the chart in the 
saloon, in his shirt-sleeves and white 
ducks,Captain Stubbs knocked at the door, 
and, in response to Cassell's “ Come in,” 
entered. 

“Sorry to disturb you, sir,” he said, 
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“but the barometer has fallen rapidly 
during the last hour or so, and I don’t 
quite like the look of things to wind- 
ward. I think we're going to have a 
change, and I've asked Mr. Wilming, sir, 
who's in charge of the deck, to see to the 
gettin’ in of the topsails and that balloon 
foresail.” 

“ Just a minute,” replicd Cassell, bend- 
ing over the chart spread out on the table, 
and I'll be with you.” 

Almost ere the words were out of his 
mouth, Kenyon shouted down the com- 
panion, “ All hands on deck!" 

Both men made a rush for the stairs, 
colliding at the foot as the sudden squall 
struck the yacht, driving her forward and 
over ere the helm could be put hard-up. 
Half a minute later, just as the captain 
and Cassell emerged on all-fours on deck, 
the fore-topmast caine down, snapped 
short off. The main topsail and balloon 
foresail had been taken in ere the squall 
struck the Bonne Aventure, and the 
main peak had been lowered. Leaving 
the captain and Wilming at the helm, 
Cassell ran forward to the help of the 
others, who were now endeavouring to 
lower the mainsail, and stow it in-bcard 
at the same time. 

The yacht, owing to the confusion 
caused by the suddenness of the squall, 
was pitching and rolling very heayily in 
the trough of the sea, which was now 
running tremendously ; making the main- 
boom almost jibe momentarily, and 
threatening to snap the mainmast short 
off with the strain. 

The mainsail, which had come down 
with a run owing to the inability of 
Ainsley and Lewis to hold on to the 
halliards, swung overboard, heeling the 
yacht over till her lee scuppers were 
under water—the sharp slope of the 
deck making it difficult for any save the 
miost active of the party to do anything 
to get the canvas off her and put the 
yacht dead before the wind. 

The terrific seas, rushing up on her 
counter every now and again, broke and 
drenched all on board with a perfect 
smother of spray, threatening to sweep 
the deck. 

At length, however, the Bonne 
Aventure was got before the wind, the 
mainsail hauled in-board; and under a 
trysail and storm jib she ran to the 
5.S.W., only about a couple of points off 
her true course. 

All night long it continued to blow 
terrifically hard, the yacht being tossed 
about like a cork, but thoroughly prov- 
ing her seaworthiness. Neither Cassell 
nor the captain left the deck, and a sharp 
look-out was kept, as they were fast ap- 
proaching scattered reefs and islets so 
low as to be almost indistinguishable till 
close upon them. 

Towards morning the gale ceased as 
suddenly as it had sprung up, though the 
sea continued to run high for nearly 
twelve hours. 

At sunrise Cassell went below for a 
couple of hours; and then, when he 
again came on deck, the mainsail, the 
foresail, and an ordinary jib were got on 
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her. During the day a spare foze-top- 
mast was set up, and by evening the 
Bonne Aventure was again headed on her 
true course to the s'uth’ard. 

On the evening of the twenty-first day 
out from the Cape de Verdes, Cassell set 
off tho position of the yacht in the saloon 
as usual, and found—-as he had anticipated 
—that they were now within eighty miles 
of lat. 31.51 S., lon. 7.18 W. With the 
wind as it now was, they ought to sight 
the island early on the following day. 

Once more the old log-book was taken 
out and handed round. 

“What we first have to do is to find 
the cove or bay to which Witton refers,” 
said Cassell. 

“Yes,” rejoined Wilming, “ I’m afraid 
that'll be our great difficulty. What does 
hesay ?” taking up the volume. “‘ The 
channel into the cove is of fair depth of 
water, but on the port side is a needle- 
shaped rock standing out at low water, 
hid at high, very dangerous. On leaving 
this on the port hand, steer for the two 
palm-trees (of the three) which come into 
line. Bring up in five fathoms, or less, of 
water close off the beach. 

“«The Santa Teresa lies in six to seven 
fathoms, with only her lower masts left 
in her, about two hundred yards to the 
left of a line taken N. and S. through the 
two palm-trees in line; about a hundred 
yards or rather more from the beach.'” 

“The directions are clear enough,” 
remarked Kenyon. ‘If only no one has 
been before us.” 

“ That's just the rub!” exclaimed two 
of the others in a breath. 

“When we sight the land,” said 

‘assell, who had been figuring on the 
chart whilst listening to the remarks of 
his companions, “ I propose that we cruise 
round the island and look for the cove, if 
there is more than one, corresponding 
most nearly to the old pirate’s not too 
detailed description.” 

“TI don’t think there is anything else to 
do, under the circumstances,” said Wil- 
ming. “ At about what time ought we to 
sight the island, Cassell ?" 

“ Soon after sunrise, unless we're alto- 
gether out of our reckoning,” was the 
reply. ‘“ But, of course, we must not be 
too surprised if we find the old pirate has 
been a score of miles or so wrong in his 
chart, or rather in the position he assigns 
to the island.” 

An hour or two passed in discussing 
the plans for the recovery of the treasure 
from the sunken galleon ; and then, with 
the yacht slowly slipping through the 
phosphorescent water of the tropical sea, 
the gentlemen-adventurers, with the es- 
ception of Cassell and Lewis, whose turn 
it was to take the watch with. one of the 
paid hands, turned in. 

During the night the wind freshened 
considerably, turning the six knots of the 
yacht's progress into eight. And just as 
the sun was rising, the slight haze, which 
hung like a veil of semi-transparent silver- 

‘ey fauze over the surface of the water, 
lifted, disclosing land right ahead—an 
island such as they had anticipated. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE LIFE OF 


Spectra CoRRESPONDENT'’S life when 
at home differs but little from that 
of other members of the staff of a news- 


paper. He is not expected to go up 
regularly as do the Leader-writers to get 
his orders. These are generally sent to 
him a day or two beforehand, when it is 
a question of doing some great public 
function, such as a royal marriage or 
funeral, the laying of a foundation 
stone by royalty, or a visit to one of the 
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PART II. 


great provincial centres. On all such 
vecasions Press tickets are sent by the 
luanagers or municipal authorities to the 
xreat papers, and are forwarded by the 
manager of his own paper to the Corre- 
spondent, with a brief line, “ Please attend 
to this, about a column and a half.” or 
more or lesa as the case may be. Very 
occasionally he will have received his 
order by telegraph, such as “Colliery 
explosion, Wigan, go at once.” 

A Special Correspondent's work at 
home is, however, growing much less 
arduous than it was of old. The pressure 
of apace caused by advertisements, the 
increased prominence given to foreign 
news, and by the growing habit of states- 
men to make long speeches of public in- 
terest in the country, have brought about 
a condensation of matter, and events that 
would formerly be described by a Special 
Correspondent in a column and a half are 
now condensed into twenty or thirty lines, 
furnished by one of the Press agencies. 
These, in fact, now undertake the vast 
majority of country work, and their staff 
of reporters send up the speeches of public 
personages in such full detail that few 
newspapers now take the trouble and 
expense of sending down their own staff. 

The Special, therefore, comparatively 
seldom leaves London. There are still 
meetings in Hyde Park, flower shows, 
dog shows. meets of four-in-hand clubs, 
and matters of this kind to which he may 
occasionally be sent. Sometimes he will 
run down to Aldershot to a review or 
mancuvres, but as a whole he has an 
easy time of it. When he gets a telegram 
“Please come up to office at once,” he 
knows that something more serious is on 
hand, and can guess pretty well from 
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what is going on abroad the purpose for 
which he is required. At ordinary times 
it is from the manager that he usually 
receives his orders, but upon these occa- 
sions it is the editor who gives him his 
instructions. ‘“ We are going to send out 
aman with this Ashanti expedition,” or 
“We think of sending you out to the 
Transvaal,” or ‘ You are to go with this 
Chitral expedition. One of the Castle line 
ora P. & O.,” as the case may be, “starts 
to-morrow ; you had bettcr go to the office 
at once and take your passage.” 

Then follows a discussion as to ways 
and means, how money is to be drawn, 
and about what length telegrams are to 
be sent, execpt of course on any special 
ocension when carte blanche to use his own 
judgment is always given to the Corre- 
spondent. By arrangement with the post- 
office, telegrams are always paid for in 
London. A cheque for a considerable 
amount is then handed over to you, half 
an hour suffices to take your passage and 
cash your cheque, then you return home 
to make your preparations. This does 
not take very long; you have by you a 
stock of clothes suitable for all climates, a 
saddle and bridle, revolvers, a tent, cook- 
ing apparatus for field work, waterproof 
sheets, a portable bed, three or four 
blankets, and other necessities. Ina case 
like that of Ashanti you will probably 
pause after visiting the bank to buy a 
case or two of spirits, one of preserved 
milk, and one of cocoa and milk, a few 
pounds of tea ina tin, and if you are a 
smoker—and I don't know any Special 
Correspondent who is not—a good supply 
of tobacco, also in tins. You are sure to 
have at home a stock of the few medicines 
absolutely necessary —quinine against 
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fevers, chlorodyno and Cockle’s pills for 
general purposes, ipecacuanha for dysen- 
tery; and if you add a bottle of essence 
of ginger and another of ammonia you are 
stocked for anything that may come. 

My own tent, which accompanied me 
in many campaigns, was about seven feet 
square; it was a tent d’Abri to which 
had been added a lower flap about two 
feet high, giving it height in the centre 
of some four feet and a half. The two 
poles were joined like fishing-rods, and 
the whole affair packed up in a bag and 
weighed about thirty pounds. Of course 
the bed was on the ground and occupied 
one side of the tent, serving as a sofa 
by day and a bed at night. There was 
a passage left down the centre of the 
tent, and on the other side were my 
trunks, which were of course of small size 
for facilities of transport, and other para- 
phernalia. The cooking was done in the 
open air. On arrival at the scene of 
action, the first step is to call at head- 
quarters to obtain a form of permission to 
accompany the army, a general permis- 
sion having been obtained from the 
home authorities before starting. The 
next step is to buy a riding horse, and a 
couple of ponies or mules, for the bagzage 
and stores ; then comes one of the most 
important businesses, that of hiring a 
couple of servants—oneas your personal at- 
tendant and general factotum, the other to 
look after the horse and baggage animals. 

Upon this choice depends in no small 
degree whether your campaign will be a 
successful one or otherwise. If the cam- 
paign is in the East you will probably 
take a Goa Portuguese as your body 
servant, for there are no better men in the 
world for the purpose. They are quite as 
dark as other natives of India, but have 
European features. They furnish all ships 
trading in the East with stewards, and 
the majority talk English fairly well. If 
you are fortunate enough to obtain a 
good one, you will find that you have a 
treasure. I had two such men—one 
whom I took with me from Bombay 
when I started from there with the 
Abyssinian expedition, and the other 
when I accompanied the Prince of Wales 
on his tour through India. Both were 
excellent fellows, always ready and willing 
and absolutely uncomplaining, whatever 
happened. 

It is no joke to have to accomplish 
what is perhaps a long day’s march, and 
to aid the baggage man in the constant 
readjustment of the burdens of the animals, 
and then on arriving at the camping 
ground to get up the tent and to make 
things comfortable, and then, perhaps in 
a heavy rain, to set to work to light a fire 
and to cook a dinner, and at night to 
lie down in the open wrapped up in a 
blanket and a waterproof sheet. Fortu- 
nately in Abyssinia we had not much 
rain, but it was rough work for all that. 
A friend who represented the ‘“ Morning 
Post’? and myself travelled and lived to- 
gether there ; we each had a Goa servant, 
an Indian syce for our horses, and an Arab 
to look after the six baggage animals that 
we bad between us, until, when half way on 
the journey, officer’s baggage was cut down 
to one animal each, the transport train 
taking the extra ones for general purposes. 

All were good men except Whiteside’s 
syce. who was always shamming ill as an 
excuse for not doing his work. My friend 
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one day said: “Poor fellow, you are 
evidently very bad, I must give you some 
medicine,” and thereupon administered to 
him six Cockle’s pills; we heard no more 
complaints for some days, and then the 
man came up and said that he did not 
think that Abyssinia suited him, and 
therefore he would go down to the coast 
and return in some ship sailing for India. 
We were glad enough to get rid of him, 
but when we got down to the coast some 
months afterwards we found him there 
engaged in the easier occupation of acting 
as assistant to a small native trader. 

I was equally fortunate with my servant 
in Ashanti; he was a fine tall negro who 
had been cook to a white trader there, 
and left the place to come with me out of 
pure love of adventure. He was like the 
Goa men, an admirable cook and an 
invaluable servant. On this occasion 
three of us joined company—H. M. 
Stanley, Melton Prior of the “Illustrated 
London News,” and myself. Our following 
was a large one, for here it was necessary 
to carry every article of luxury and neces- 
sity with us. We had each, in addition to 
the body servants, six regular carriers. 
These were nominally hammock men, 
but it was seldom indeed that we took 
our places in the hammocks, these being 
generally filled with stores. As far as the 
Prah we had extra carriers, for the most 
part women, who made two journeys 
from and to the coast, and transported our 
stores to a depot we formed there. 

When accompanying a British force on 
an expedition like this, a Correspondent is 
allowed to draw the same rations as those 
served out to officers and men. These 
consisted of meat, biscuits, preserved 
vegetables, and a certain amount of tea 
and sugar. In the Abyssinian campaign 
rum was served out regularly, but only 
very occasionally in Ashanti, where it 
was much more necessary. Without 
entering upon the temperance question, it 
may be said that a small quantity of 
spirits served out to be taken at the even- 
ing meal, is thought a very great benefit 
to men who arrive utterly exhausted 
after their march in a tropical climate. 
The meat served out is either that of 
a freshly killed bullock, that has been 
driven day after day and whose flesh is 
tough as leather, or tinned meat, which 
after a time one comes to regard with 
loathing. To take this, washed down 
with a decoction of the commonest and 
worst tea, made perhaps with muddy 
water, is to an exhausted man well-nigh 
impossible, but the addition of a small 
quantity of spirits to the tea acts as a 


restorative, gives the stomach an appetite 
—a fillip, and enables the food to be eaten 
and digested. 

Fortunately in Ashanti we had all 
brought out a supply of claret that enabled 
us to have aration at dinner throughout 
the campaign; and I had taken three dozen 
half-pints of champagne, which proved 
invaluable to brace us up to do our work, 
when but for it we should have been 
incapable of undertaking it at the end of 
some of the specially hard and exhausting 
marches. It is to the claret that I largely 
attribute it that we all preserved our 
health, when so many were prostrated 
by the deadly effects of the climate. Our 
breakfast was, generally oatmeal eaten 
with preserved milk, but before that we 
always had a cup of chocolate and milk 
on rising at daybreak. Our dinner con- 
sisted of the tinned rations and preserved 
vegetables flavoured with Worcester sauce 
or pickles, and occasionally we had after- 
wards boiled rice with a bottle of pre- 
served fruit from our stores. There was 
practically nothing to be purchased from 
the natives on the way up. 

In Abyssinia we had taken a very small 
quantity of stores, owing to the difficulty 
of carriage, but here we were generally 
able to eke out our rations by purchases 
from the natives. Our servants had 
orders to buy anything that was brought 
into camp; eggs we could often obtain, 
chickens or a jar of honey occasionally. 
Sometimes we could get a couple of 
sheep's heads from the cominissariat, for 
a sheep's head cannot be served by weight 
for rations, and unless by the aid of a 
good cook cannot be made inuch of. With 
such assistance, however, it makes a 
dainty dish. Sometimes we were lucky 
enough to obtain a present of either 
guinea-fowls or a hare shot by friends, 
and on these occasions we generally 
had a small dinner party ; and so famous 
was the cooking of our servants that one 
day when Lord Napier asked us to dine 
with him he said, “ You will have to put 
up with plain fare for once, for my Stat! 
tell me that when any of them dine ‘with 
you they fare infinitely better than they 
do with me.” 

The following is an example of one of 
our menus on a festive occasion: Soup, 
slices of sheep's face grilled with the 
tongue and brain sauce, a joint of mutton, 
jugged hare, and an omelette with honey. 
So you see upon the two African expedi- 
tions the Special Correspondents fared by 
no means ill; but there were other occa- 
sions upon which this was very far from 
being the case. 
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THE DRERE OF LONEMOATH GRANGE. 


loRNISH HELSsTOXE got back to the school 
as the chapel bell was ringing tor 
service. There was now no need to go to 
London till Monday, and he had just time 
to hurry into the vestry and put on his 
surplice. He went through the service 
like one in a dream. The boys noticed 
the paleness of his face, and thought he 
must be ill. His powerful bass was 
notably silent in the singing. 

After service he went to his room. 
John Clifford was the only member of the 
congregation who divined the cause of his 
evident distress. He went to Helstone’s 
room at once. 

“T hope you will not think me ofticious 
and inquisitive, but 1 fear the answer to 
your telegram must have contained bad 
news.” 

“There it is,” said Helstone, handing 
him the paper. 

John Clitford read it, and handed it 
back. 

“It's an awful blow,” said Helstone, 
“and seems to knock one out of time. 
Poor Charles Unwin! [can't imagine how 
he will weather it! There was something 
so noble in his devotion to her, so heroi¢ 
in the battle against adversity. For her, 
death can be only a happy release from 
suffering and privation; but for him— 
poor chap! Clifford, [ must go and see 
him to-morrow.” 

“ There will be no difficulty about that. 
We can easily manage your work. I ain 
awfully sorry for you.” 

“Thanks. 1 know it’s & nuisance, and 
will disarrange everything, but I feel that 
I must see him!" 

“ Of course.” 

“There's young Colin Eleombe. He 
was her nephew, and ought to be told. 
Perhaps you would be good enough to tell 
him after I have gone.” 

John Clifford consented. 

In the course of the afternoon Helstone 
saw the Doctor, and obtained the required 
leave of absence. He started on his 
journey by the first up-train on the Mon- 
day morning. The “ Standard ” gave par- 
ticulars of the coroner's inquest. After 
repeating the heads of Saturday's an- 
nouncement, the account went on to say: 
«The medical inspection at the inquest 
made it appear probable that the deceased 
had not met his death by asphyxia. 
Suspicions of poisoning rendered a post- 
mortem examination advisable, and the 
result was the discovery of the presence 
of oxalic acid in the unfortunate man's 
digestive svstem. ‘The failure to find any 
bottle which might have contained the 
poison, combined with the belief that the 
letter is a forgery, encourages the sus- 
picion of foul play. The artist, who left 
the house on the morning of the tragic 
occurrence, has since returned and given 
a satisfactory account of his absence. 
We regret to state that his wife. who was 
in weak health, succumbed to the shock, 
and died on Saturday night. The police are 
now actively engaged in prosecuting 
inquiries, and we sincerely hope that they 
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will be successful in bringing the supposed 
culprit to justice.” 

Farther on in the course of his journey 
Helstone bought a “ Daily Telegraph,” 
which added a few details to the above. 
It drew attention to the fact that the 
circumstance of the handkerchief being 
found looped round the victim's throat 
pointed to a desire that strangulation 
should be thought to have been the cause 
of death, whereas this theory was nega- 
tived by the position of the body. ‘The 
motive could not have been robbery, since 
a large sun of gold and bank-notes was 
found in a pocket-book upon the person 
of the deceased. 

The gloomy journey dragged ont its 
weary length, and when at last Helstone 
was landed at Waterloo he hurried on to 
No. 118 Long Street, Whitechapel. On 
knocking at Charles Unwin's door the 
familiar voice bade him enter, and the 
next moment he was in the presence of 
his friend. 

He could only grasp his hand. Mr. 
Unwin seemed the more self-possessed of 
the two. 

“T thought you would soon be here, 
dear boy ; it was just like your kind heart. 
T hardly know what I am saying. ‘The 
poor darling is to be buried this afternoon 
at akings Can you come down?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Thank yon—there's no one else in the 
world I would have asked. Her sister is 
unable to come. Yon're the only friend 
in the world I have now.” 

Let us hurry over the saddest part, 
since there is no use in trying to harrow 
the feelings unnecessarily. 

They returned to London in the late 
afternoon; and now that the last service 
was over, they felt better able to converse 
calmly upon the subject. Charles Unwin 
filled in the particulars of the terrible 
story. He said that the servant who 
discovered the body broke into violent 
hysterics, causing Mrs. Unwin con- 
siderable alarm. Then the landlady, 
when she learnt the news, raised such an 
excitement that a crowd soon collected in 
the street. 

“The police entered,” continued the 
artist, ‘and called in a doctor. Having 
made full inquiries, they fixed their 
suspicions on me. It certainly was a 
curious coincidence that I should have 
gone off about the time of the murder. 
Of course Flos knew where I was going, 
and if the landlady had shown a grain 
of common-sense and restrained her 
feelings ”’ He gave a great gasp, and 
for many minutes was so agitated that he 
could say nothing. 

“Instead of that, she burst into the 
room—I heard this from the maid—and 
without a word of warning she broke out 
with, ‘They've murdered the Jew, and 
the police think it’s your husband as did 
it! Where's he gone? They must find 
him! Where's he gone, I say?’ My poor 
darling fainted, and never spoke again.” 

Cornish Helstone was deeply moved. 


What a sai ending to her life! But he 
thought it might relieve the artist's over- 
burdened heart to continue the conversa- 
tion, so he did not attempt to change the 
subject. 

“ How did you hear of it?” 

«TI was painting Lady Muriel’s portrait, 
and her husband came into the room 
with a paper in his hand. He said, ‘In 
afraid I must interrupt the sitting,’ and 
beckoned me to follow him. Then he 
showed me the paragraph, and of course 
I had to hurry back. I cannot dwell 
upon the hours I spent with her. She 
seemed to recover consciousness shortly 
before she died. She looked at me and 
smiled, and pressed my hand gently, but 
never spoke—and then she peacefully 
ceased to breathe. That was all.” 

“ Had you any difficulty in convincing 
the police of your innocence ? ” 

“None at all. The maid said she 
heard the Jew coughing after ten o'clock 
on that Friday morning, and I had left 
the house before nine. I was in Grimes's 
shop at 9.15, and he was able to sub- 
stantiate the fact. I left St. Pancras at 
9.45, and Lord Blessington telegraphed 
that I arrived at Hertford Station at 
11.15. So there was no ditticulty in 
establishing an alibi.” 

“Have you any suspicion who com- 
mitted the murder?” 

“No, unless it was the ugly French- 
man. I told the police, and they are on 
the look-out for him.” 

“Do you think you will stay on here, 
Mr. Unwin?” 

“No—I could not endure the look of 
the old rooms. I shall go and finish 
Lady Muriel’s portrait, and then—I don't 
know where I shall go—possibly to Shel- 
brooke again.” 

Helstone remained with his friend 
until it was time to catch the last down- 
train. And then, as there was no further 
necessity for his presence, he travelled 
back to Titheringham, feeling more com- 
posed in mind, and thankful that he had 
been able to give some comfort where it 
was sorely needed. 


A week passed, and no further light 
was thrown upon the Whitechapel 
mystery by the daily papers. July 
had reached its half-way course, and the 
boys were looking forward to the mid- 
summer examination, as a sure prelude to 
the holidays. 

It has been already hinted that Colin 
Eleombe was of an imaginative and 
sensitive nature. The terrible circum- 
stances connected with his aunt's death 
had made a strong impression on his 
mind, which was apparent in more ways 
than one. He would suddenly break 
down in class, bursting into tears, and 
having to leave the room. He was ner- 
vous at nights, and would wake up 
screaming, to the general alarin of his 
dormitory. He grew pale in face and 
often complained of headaches. The 
physician who attended the school 
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thonght that his system was suffering 
from hysterical tendencies, and recom- 
mended some abatement in work. Colin 
was rather dreamy at lessons, as a rule, 
but being anxious to secure a remove in 
class, he had lately been worrying him- 
self about his chances of promotion. 
‘The upshot of it all was, that he was to 
be excused evening preparation. 

Colin resented the abatement at first ; 
but Dr. Gilbert said he should have 
average marks for the lessons affected by 
the loss of preparation, and as Mr. Hel- 
stone generally took him for a stroll in 
the evening. he soon became reconciled 
to the change and found the benefit of 
it. 

These welks often brought the master 
and boy to the secluded comb that 
sheltered Lonemoath Grange. The old 
house, shrouded in mystery, seemed to 
wrap around itself an atmosphere of 
ghostly gloom ia early evening. When 
the sun had passed over the great sweep 
of western downs, the mists would slowly 
rise around the Grange, and wreathe it 
with spectral vaporous films, sometimes 
thin and bluely transparent, at other times 
white and spread outin dense layers, chill 
and suggestive of ague. 

There was a creepy fascination in the 
neighbourhood of Lonemoath Grange 
after sundown, and though Colin would 
not have visited it alone under such con- 
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ditions, yet in company with Mr. Helstone 
he liked to indulge the pleasing terror 
which associated itself with the spot. 
That terror made itself felt at times, when 
warm with walking they suddenly entered 
a layer of cold misty exhalations, too 
transparent to be noticeable to the eye, 
but sufficiently pronounced to make them 
turn up the collars of their coats and 
shiver. 

“I'm sure a ghost passed just then, 
sir!” said Colin on one such occasion ; 
“T felt its cold breath!" 

They had reached the lowest part of 
the comb. The moat was on their left, 
and among the dark trees within the 
enclosure the chimneys and gables of the 
Grange were seen. The shade was dark 
over the lane. 

“ See, there’s a light in one of the up- 
stairs windows,” said Mr. Helstone. “I 
wonder what the old curiosity is up to. 
Let us wait a few minutes—perhaps we 
shall see his shadow pass the blind. 
Keep quiet!" 

They stood under a great ash-tree 
which grew on the farther side of the 
lane from the moat. The lane loomed 
darkly onwards for some distance until it 
opened upon a wider space opposite the 
iron gates of the Grange, more free from 
shadow. As the master and boy stood 
waiting and watching, Colin suddenly 
laid his hand on Mr. Helstone’s arm and 

(To be continued.) 


whispered, “ Look, sir, there’s some one 
up the lane!” A 

Mr. Helstone looked in the direction, 
and they both saw a man pass across the 
open space. He wore a hat drawn over 
his face, and he was dressed in a leng 
black cloak. He walked with stealthy 
steps towards the gates, which presently 
creaked as he opened and closed them 
behind him. 

“Tt must be old Datcham,” whispered 
Mr. Helstone. “He's been out on a 
prowl. We have learnt something which 
Taswell does not know. He says the old 
hermit never goes out. What a score for 
us! Come along—it’s time to get back.” 

They walked away quickly and cau- 
tiously from their hiding-place, keeping 
under cover as far as possible till they had 
left the comb, and could talk with free- 
dom. 

“Ten't it exciting, sir?" said Colin. 
“T suppose it must have been the old 
chap. No one else could have got in.” 

“TI shouldn't think so. Taswell seems 
to know all about him, and he says old 
Datcham lives alone. The old gentleman 
probably got tired of his own company, 
and went out to see the world. Perhaps 
he has been enjoying a badger-hunt. I 
wish we could have got nearer look at 
him. Anyhow, you can roast Taswell 
over it to-morrow, and tell him something 
which he did not know before.” 
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SUMMER SEA- FISHING. 


By }. G. AFLALO, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., 
Author of “ Sea-Fishing for Amateurs,” eten ete. 


Part 1t.—A Digression on the Purchase of Sea-Tacile. 


CT has just occurrel to me that, before 
proceeding to another fish, I should do 
better if I gave a word of advice, for the 
benefit of those of my _ readers who 
are thinking of trying sea-fishing, on the 
difficult subject of purchasing the necessary 
tackle. 

What shall I buy, and how much ought 
I to give for it? are questions frequently 
put to me by fellows who have yielded to 
my persuasions to try a week’s sea-fishing, 
instead of sending such big cheques to their 
chemists and doctors. 

‘The amount to spend on an outfit for o 
sea-fishing holiday depends less on where 
you are going than on what you can 
afford. 

OF course, when a friend puts the ques- 
tion, one has some idea of his means, and 
gives him an estimate accordingly. 

But in advising a number of readers, 
whose various purses are of unknown depth, 
I can obviously speak in general terms only. 

As a first principle, I would strongly urge 
the intending sea-fisherman to go to little 
expense until he sees whether he is adapted 
to the sport and the sport to him; whether 
he can find pleasure in the poetry of a rock- 
ing skiff, or the touch-and-go of running in a 
sinall yacht before half a gale; whether, 
even in fine weather, his conscience rebels 
not against threading live sandeels on the 
eruel hook, or his nostrils tilt no higher on 
receiving a whiff of stale lugworm. 

For sea-fishing, even when pursued 
solely for amusement, is at times rather 
rough-and-tumble work, and calls for the 
frequent exercise of a deal of patience and 
perseverance, and no little presence of mind 
and fcrtility of resource on emergency. 


And, unless you are prepared to take the 
rough with the smooth, do not, I beg of you, 
spend more than a pound or two on sea- 
tackle. Indeed, if you are already a river 
angler, and more particularly a pike fisher, 
a shilling or two will carry out the necessary 
modifications in your rod and line to adapt 
them to salt-water angling. It resolves itself 
in that case into the use of o larger hook 
and heavier lead. A tackle dealer informed 
me the other day that a gentleman had 
recently purchased sea tackle of him, his 
first venture, to the tune of over 20/. Just 
in the same way, one hears of men getting 
bitten with the camera craze, and rushing 
off, without the benefit of any experience, 
to spend 20J. on the newest form of hand- 
camera, with a roomful of only half 
necessary paraphernalia. Just in the same 
way, too, new chums continue to land in 
Australia with a travelling outfit which, 
though destined for a practical bush kit, 
would be more suited to London or Paris. 
And the elegant red coats, and fancy vests, 
and stylish boots all find their end in the 
maws of silverfish and other destructive 
insects. 

So do not buy expensive tackle. As sea- 
fishing has gained vastly in popularity 
during the last few years, London and sea- 
side makers ore keeping it in far greater 
quantity and variety than heretofore, and 
competition is bringing really good sea-tackle 
within reach of all. I need no longer coun- 
sel, as 1 once did, making up your own 
tackle at home ; for you may buy a perfectly 
reliable paternoster for one shilling and 
sixpence, lead included, and a serviceable 
outfit —including rod, reel, line, hooks, and 
leads - can be had for thirty shillings. 


And unless you are properly advised as to 
the kind of fish you are likely to meet with 
at the particular watering-place you may 
pitch on for your holiday, take only the 
barest necessaries—a hank of sea-line, a 
couple of leads, and half-a-dozen hooks of 
various sizes—and deposit the balance of 
what you are so eager to spend with your 
tackle maker, who—on receipt from you of 
one of his own catalogues in which are in- 
dicated the articles which, by the light of 
local information, you consider necessary— 
can forward you the same to the amount of 
your deposit. 

The above is rather ao tall order for 
a sentence, but I trust the meaning is 
clear. 

You may, for instance, find that the best 
fishing is to be had by casting baits from a 
sandy beach. In this case, a rod would be 
useless. Or you may, on the other hand, 
discover that the local angling talent 
assembles on a ledge of rocks. Here some 
form of rod is indispensable, to save the line 
from fraying against the mussels and limpets, 
over which it would perforce have to be 
dragged. Or some sheltered pool or har- 
bour may afford great opportunities of float- 
fishing for mullet; or the local bass and 
pollack may have a confirmed taste for 
artificial baits; or, worst of all, there may 
be no bass, or pollack, or mullet, or, indeed, 
anything else in the way of fish. This last 
contingency is a rare one, though it is less 
uncommon to find a difficulty in reaching 
them, owing either to an absence of sea. 
worthy boats, or the continuation of rough 
weather. 

But in every case the principle of purchas- 
ing your tackle from the seaside (thou; h by 


no means of the local dealer, whose wares 
are frequently old) an] not for it. and of 
sturting with a few necessaries, and gradu- 
ally adding, now a gaff, now asteelyard, now 
a live-bait can, as the want of each is 
successively felt—this principle, [ say, is a 
sound one, and the angler who improves his 
tackle store yearby year, instead of purchasing 
a costly and comprehensive outtit at the 
start, will derive far greater pleasure from, 
and feel much more pride in it. His case is 
as that of the stamp collector. 


Tre Dollack. 

Next tothe bass, I would place the pollack 
as a valuable sporting fish. No two 
species, however, co2!d well be more unlike, 
althotgh they are taken by very) similar 
methods. The silvery bass has the head of 
a dace, and an upstanding back tin, like that 
of the perch. 

The pollack, on the other hand, with its 
congener the coalfish, has the tapering form, 
pointed beard, smooth skin, dull colouring, 
and staring eyes of all the cod family. 

The reason, as one mizht naturally sup- 
pose, that there are several methods of cap- 
ture common to beth species is that their 
habits showa marked resemblance. 

Both seek their food at the surface in the 
shape of the small fry of various fish - 
herrings, and pilchards, and sande nopar- 
treular—and both keep down among the 
ruck: and weeds on dull, cold days. 

This is a curious submarine parallel of 
the behaviour of swallows, which in tine, 
bright weather fly very high, and on cloudy 
days, when rain is not far off, just skim over 
the earth. 

In fine, hot weather, then, the lively pollack 
is invited to partake of various natural and 
artiticial baits trailel after the boat as de- 
scribed under bass, tie only other bait 1 
especially for this species being rock andl rag 
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worms. The paternoster, baited with the 
large rockwori, is most deadly off piers, and 
there is a certain corner I wot of at the end 
of the Dover pier, sacred to the Admiralty 
and War Office, where, if you can get leave, 
a good bag of pollack can always be made in 
this way. But you have to get leave first! 
Not such a very easy job. 

But there are two methods in particular 
favour with the pollack fisher, which deserve 
abrief description. I refer to the drift-lining 
practis«d on the Cornish polluck grounds, 
and the prawa “ gipping " known to Selsea 
fishern.en. 
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will cant away at an angle of 60° without 
any lead on, is the best time, though it 
does not last long, and lead has to be subse- 
quently added in small doses as the rising or 
falling tide gradually gains in strength, and 
threatens to carry the bait too near the sur- 
face. In the proper adjustment of lead to 
the strength of the tide, and the keeping a 
tight line on the fish when the first rush is 
past, lies the secret of success. When the 
pilchard bait is so soft as to be sucked off the 
hook by chad, a long slab of the latter is an 
eflicient substitute. 

Un “ipping ” with live prawn bait I will 


FG, 5.—Tieh Potback. 


For drift-lining, the whiffing line afore- 
mentioned will serve admirably, the lead 
being dispensed with, and the hook baited 
with pilchard and mackerel strips, also 
deseribed in the chapter on bass. 

I prefer a rod for this work, as not only is 
the sport considerably more exciting, but you 
lose, in my opinion, far fewer fish. 

You should anchor your boat just at the 
edge of a reef known to harbour pollack, and 
in such a position that the tide shall carry 
your bait over the rocks. 

Just at the turn of the tide, when the line 

(To be continued.) 


he very brief. The prawn, which should be 
of medium length and_ lively disposition, 
must be firmly hooked through the tail, and 
is then lowered on a leaded line to the rocks, 
over which the boat may drift quietly. As 
in drift-lining, a rod gives superior sport, and 
I think its elasticity or play goes a long way 
towards withstanding the sudden bolt of a 
large pollack when hooked, which, with a 
hand-line, often ends in catastrophe. In the 
next contribution I shall give some hints on 
the capture of that wary creature, the grey 
mullet. 


EEE ee 
FURTHER ADVENTURES OF TWO YOUNG NIMRODS. 


V.—‘OUR FIRST AUSTRALIAN 


By Epwarp Rover, F.R.G.s., 


HUNT.” 


Anthor of “ Two Young Numrots” “ By Tras and Trail,” ete, 


son had not risen, but daylight streamed 
through our tent when Stead aroused us. 
Looking out, we saw he was leading a dog, 
and he shouted to us, “I wouldn’t be beaten. 
Theard that a fellow up the gully owned a 
good kangarooer, 80 I’ve borrowed him—now 
we shall stand a little chance of a kill. So, 
boys, hurry with your tucker and let's be off.” 

That didn’t take long. There was plenty 
cf tea in the billy, lots of cold mutton, bread, 
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butter, and stewed dried apples; then we 
crammed a gaine-bag with eatables, strapped 
our pannikins to our belts, and were ready. 
Burroughs went with us; he was not much 
of a sportsman, but was anxious to begin. I 
don’t think he'd ever carried a gun before, 
much less shot anything. We had hardly 
started before we had to sing out to him to 
handle his weapon more carefully, for as often 
as not it was pointed, if not at one of our 
heads, then it was at our legs! You under- 
stand that in those days there were no 
breechloaders, no cartridges either, so we 
always kept our guns charged and capped. 

Within an hour wo were away from all 
traces of humanity, deep in the primeval 
Australian bush. Jt is said that one can 
drive a coach and four through it anywhere, 
but this ix hardly correct. Gum-trees—and 
ninety per cent. of Australian trees appear 
to be of the Eucalyptus tribe—grow usually 
more scattered than they do in English or 
Canadian forests ; but there are logs, uproots, 
holes and obstacles, to say nothing of low 
hanging, strangely twisted branches, squirm- 
ing about plentifully. No, I should not care 
to drive even a pair-horse vehicle through, 
but I have taken a one-horse bugzy many a 
mile threngh the Australian woods success- 
fully. 


We crossed somo spaces quite bare of 
everything but a few Shen-oaks (Casuarinas), 
and honeysuckle bushes, so called (Baek: 
sias?); there was grass everywhere though, 
in the woods and in the open, and there 
were many flowers amongst it, but neither 
so plentiful or bright as in our English 
meadows, or on the prairies of the Canadian 
Nor'west. Flies ?--oh! certainly, any num- 
ber, and they were all we saw alive for 
miles. 

Stead led the dog, which was black, 
larger and heavier than a greyhound, but 
shaped like one. Stead said it was of the 
“Smoker” breed, that its name was Snow- 
ball, and that it would run by scent as well 
as sight. He was a very docile beast, so 
quiet, so uninterested, that we thought him 
a fraud at the beginning. We four trudged 
on full of talk: we had many yarns from 
Stead, who seemed charmed to have three 
new chums to astonish. We would say 
“ Munchausen” after most of his statements; 
he certainly knew nothing about that baron 
of renown, but, no doubt, he inferred that we 
did not accept all he said as truth; but he 
merely laughed and told a “ bigger.” 

We were passing through an open group of 
trecs —white trunked, white branched. “ See 
here, boys,” he remarked, “ this is just the 
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morning and exactly the place for Manna to 
be falling.” 

“Oh! get away,” cried Charlie, “that’s 
another crammer. Manna, indeed! I sup- 
pose you think we’ll swallow that?” 

“Well—I’ll lay a note you'll swallow it if 
we can find some.” 

“ Of course we will—but Manna—don’t we 
know that it was in the wilderness the Manna 
fell? It was a miracle, and miracles don’t 
happen nowadays. What next will you want 
us to believe?” 

“ So, this isn’t the wilderness,eh? Well, 
I should like to know what else it is. The 
Children of Israel were in the wilderness, we 
know, when this miracle occurred. How do 
you know it wasn’t timbered, treed, pretty 
much like this? What do you suppose the 
wilderness was, any way?” And Stead went 
on excitedly, “I tell you I believe all things 
that are in the Bible, every one of ’em, but I 
believe also that most of ’em happened ac- 
cording to nature—we don’t know everything, 
not likely; yet look here, we are always 
learning something new, and we mark how 
it explains some mystery. I’m a plain man, I 
haven’t had much learning, but I take a heap 
of notice, and I tell you there aren’t many 
wonders mentioned in that Book but what I 
think were according to the rule of nature. 
The Almighty don’t let us see right off how 
—but you may depend on it, the older we get, 
the more we see and learn, the stronger will 
be our belief that what I say is so.” 

“Yes,” I chimed in, “I’ve no doubt you’re 
right—still you've told us a lot of things; 
are they all ‘according to nature’? It may 
be that a quadruped lays eggs. A Mammal, 
mind you. Grass that walks! <A wild bird 
that talks! Oh! my eye, does it speak 
English? or the Australian native’s lingo? 
Now you tell us that Manna falls here, and 
we know it only did so miraculously as food 
for the Israelites.” 

“My word, boys!” our friend cried. “ You 
doubt me, eh? You’d not believe there's 
Manna in this wilderness, eh? Come now, 
we'll see ; just look out a bitas we go along; 
if you see a narrow pathway trodden through 
the grass, tell me.” 

Soon we did come across a sort of track, 
such as sheep would make, and he asked us 
to follow it with him, and shortly we met a 
swarm of large Ants, travelling together 
rapidly in one direction along this path. 
“Ah!” said Stead, “I know what they are 
up to; they are going to their feeding-ground ; 
this mob is going for food; come on, we'll 
likely overtake another, returning loaded ;” 
and so we did. Quite a distance ahead we 
could see them, each carrying a white morsel, 
like a scrap of laundry starch, much bigger 
than itself. 

“ What is it?” we asked. 

He answered nothing, only begged us to 
come on, and that seeing, we should believe. 
Then under a wide spreading tree we found 
these white morsels scattered freely, and 
crowds of all-sized Ants were seizing them, 
bearing them aloft, and hurrying off with 
marvellous instinct to the road which led 
them home. ‘Come now,’’ Stead shouted. 
“Come, pick and eat. Well, isn’t it nice? 
Sweet as honey? Yes. Well, boys, this is 
Manna. See? Believe? Manna in the 
wilderness, my lads. Now are you satisfied? 
And what is more, and shows the truth of 
Scripture, when the sun gets up high, so as 
to be powerful, it will dissolve and sink into 
the earth. That’s why the Ants are so busy, 
see? Just as the Children of Isracl had 
to be.” 

We now know this was Thauna, and the 
Eucalyptus Viminalis was the tree under 
which we found it. It was in flower, and 
we supposed that it was the produce of 
these blossoms, collected or dropped down 
by insects, or, may be, exuded in such quan- 
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tities from the leaves that it fell as we 
was. 

Then, for a while, we were ready to believe 
almost anything our companion chose to tell 
us. We picked some of the stuff up and 
carried it home in a matchbox. It was all 
run together then, and the elders were 
actually rather inclined to think we were 
irreverent when we stated it was Manna. 
So little did people know half-a-century ago 
about natural wonders and products. 

We followed one of the Ants’ paths until it 
led to headquarters; there we found a bare 
mound a foot or two high and twenty across. 
The insects were coming and going as full of 
business seemingly as the people on Thread- 
needle or Wall Streets. Stead stood in the 
centre of this heap, and gave a few blows 
with the butt of his gun, then jumped clear. 
Instantly the mound was black with the 
inhabitants, who ran about in much excite- 
ment; but, what was most astonishing, the 
intelligence that “something was wrong at 
home” was conveyed along the radiating 
roads instantly, as if by telegraph. Far as 
we could see, the insects were all in sudden 
consternation, and Stead quoted “ Go to the 
ant... Consider her ways and be wise, 
which, having no guide, overscer, or ruler, 
provideth her meat in the summer and 
gathereth her food in the harvest.” 

But if we were to see any Kangaroos we had 
to hurry on. The sun was getting powerful 
too. We climbed steep ranges, scrambling 
through scrub, we ascended rock-strewn 
ravines, and gullies filled with boulders. They 
were dry now, but in rain-time would be tor- 
rents. When we came out on a bold hill-top 
and looked down intoa wider valley beyond, we 
saw that it was dark with denser foliage than 
we had yet seen in the colony. “Those 
are the Iron barks,” Stead informed us. We 
had a mile or two to travel before we were 
amongst them. We tramped through bush 
which became gradually closer; there were 
many large ferns, scrubby bushes, rocks, 
heaps of dead logs and branches, it was not 
easy to get ahead. When we were really in 
the Iron Bark Gully, we found there was less 
underwood about. The great trees grew 
amongst boulders; they were all straight 
towering columns, few branched until they 
were many feetfromearth. Often they stood 
so closely that it was difficult to pass between 
them. Imagine upright stems five to eight 
feet through, with bark furrowed and grooved 
& foot or more in depth, causing them to 
appear to be encrusted with masses of 
gnarled and twisted coal-black rock. These 
were the Iron barks (Eucalyptus leucoxylon). 

Here we had a look about us. Snowball 
during the whole time had been absolutely 
quiet; he took no interest in his surround- 
ings; he did not pry about nor show any 
sense. We thought him still a very stupid 
dog. Stead informed us he had heard that 
good kangaroo dogs are always thus—sleepy 
and stupid—only arousing when their legiti- 
mate game is before them. Meantime, as 
we were laying in a little tucker, our 
friend Stead was pottering about amongst 
logs and bark and the rubbish on the ground, 
but he only found a few beetles, nothing un- 
common or surprising to us, until picking up 
a piece of coarse grass, or what looked like it, 
he handed it to me, saying it was queer-look- 
ing stuff. I examined it; it was like a bit 
of withered rush—it was not remarkable. I 
was on the point of throwing it away when I 
felt it move strangely in my fingers. I 
looked at Stead, and he at me, and smiled; 
then an idea struck me. It was an insect! 
I placed it on a log, we all gathered round 
and marvelled mightily as the thing slowly 
marched off. But I retook him, pinned him 
in my hat, and took him home rejoicing ; and - 
Stead said, “Ah! ah! who said grass in this 
great country could walk ?” 


So this was the second thing that day 
which we had doubted, yet had proved to be 
true enough. Museums now possess speci- 
mens in plenty of these wonderful creature: 
and their like, but then they were quite un- 
known to ordinary folk. 

After this episode we did more scram 
amongst the boulders, struggling up towaris 
the summit of the range. We arrived ther: 
finally, considerably * blown,’’ and we sat 
down to survey the prospect, for the wood 
was more open here. So far we had seen 
nothing but a bird or two, not a snake, nots 
lizard, nothing but the flies and ants and the 
wonderful Walking-grass. We were sittin: 
quietly bemoaning our bad luck, when, lookin: 
ahead, where the rocky ridge that crowned 
the hill cut the clear space of sky sharpis, 
I noticed what at first I thought to be « 
stump reared up amongst the grass and {errs 
there, but its form was so like the head ani 
ears of a deer that I looked at it intentl. 
Shortly I noticed several more like it. I said 
something to my companions, pointing to 
what I meant. “Hush, hush,” burriedi 
whispered John Stead. ‘ They are Kangaroo:. 
My word, mates, we are lucky ; why, they'r 
not eighty yards away. Now come, each ci 
you boys drop one with your rifles. Can yuu 
do it?” 

“Do it!” each answered disdainfully— 
“hit a stump at eighty yards—why certainly 
—see us,” and we put our guns to ou 
shoulders, took steady aim, pulled—a:i 
missed! Missed horribly; and we sat, 
open-mouthed, and saw a dozen or more of t! 
creatures go hopping, hopping off, their blac}. 
tails swinging as they went! Pshaw! 
felt mean—how was 1t? Want of practice, 1 
suppose—but any way we missed. 

Now what was to be done ? we asked as we 
loaded up again. Then we went helter-skelter 
up the hill, but of course the Kangaroos wetv 
miles away by that time, we felt sure. And 
all the time the dog Snowball just crep: 
along quite unconcerned—Oh ! he was a fw. 
of a dog, we said—“ why did we bring such « 
stupid?’? We went to the spot where the 
Kangaroos had been sitting, we saw thei: 
traces, we pointed them to Snowball—then 
he woke up. The alteration in the behaviour 
of that creature was most astonishing—th: 
hairs on his back stood up like the bristles 
on a hog—he growled, pulled at his chain 
furiously, and with eyes alight with eagerne:s 
as good as spoke, demanding to be let co: 
“Shall we loose him?” Stead asked. ~My 
word, mates, but how excited he is now— 
that’s what they tell me—it’s always so. Yes 
—I'll let him go.” 

With one yelp of happiness the great dc: 
started; he took one circle round where +: 
all stood, then made straight off along the 
hill-top, making no sound—in the sawe 
direction that the Kangaroos had gone. 

In perfect silence, we sat on a bouldr 
listening. Would the dog come back’ 
should we hear him in the distance? whs: 
were we to do? We remained thus for 3 
quarter of an hour, till Stead got anrxiov-. 
“Boys—suppose we can’t find him—bs 
owner thinks all the world of him—my worl. 
he said: “I hope we haven't lost him.” 

Certainly this man had had no experiem? 
of kangaroo-hunting in this way, at any rat. 
I suggested that we could at least follow on ‘2 
the direction both Kangaroos and dog 
taken, and at the worst, surely Snov 
would find his way to his master's ten‘. 
Not so certain: our friend feared that be 
might follow his prey, perhaps away bac: 
many miles, might bail one up, get hurt—oh- 
many things might happen, and to have 
return without the dog would be more than 
he dared do. We asked what he had brovati 
the dog for, then ?—did he expect him 
catch Kangaroos when he was on the lead: 

In the midst of our quandary—for we oc¥ 


chums, finding this 21d hand was in such a 
taking, and being altozether new at such 
hunting as this, felt it was serious—in the 
midst of this quandary, as I say, we heard 
suddenly a scream, away off in the distance. 
Stead cocked his ear, begged us to keep 
still, and listened. We heard another scream, 
several of them—there seemed to be quite a 
number of creatures crying out eagerly half 
a mile or more away. Our friend's face 
beamed with pleasure. ‘ Come on, boys !— 
this way.”’ he shouted, rushing off as he 
spoke. “Come on. it’s all right; those are Cock- 
atoos—they always do that when they see 
anything strange about—no doubt they can 
see the dog; we'll go to where they are, and I 
lay a pound note we tind old Snowball.” 

So we hurried on, racing through scrub, 
vaulting over logs and boulders, scratched 
with thorny creepers, our clothes torn and 
full of queer burrs and seeds, and all the 
time the screaming was continued and we 
were nearing it. Once through an opening 
in the tree tops, against a piece of deep blue 
sky, I saw my first wild Cockatoo. The sun 
shone on his pure white plumage, his yellow 
crest was raised as he flew in circles, now 
quite near enough for us to see him clearly, 
and then away off for half a mile—unceasingly 
he screamed. As we got nearer to the centre 
of commotion we found a large bare tree, and 
on its branches were some dozens of these 
birds, all screaming with excitement, their 
crests rising and falling as they cried, their 
noise drowning all others in the woods until 
we had got a bit used to it; then we thought 
we recognised the barking of a dog—we 
Tistened hard; there was no doubt abont it, 
so I picked up my rifle and made for the 
sound, not waiting for the others. 

Nearly all the trees hereabout were Iron 
barks, only a few gnarled and twisted gum- 
trees amongst thein—their smooth bark look- 
ing like white marble in contrast with the 
others’ blackness. At the foot of one of 
these white-stemmed trees I discovered 
Snowball—but what a change in him! The 
stupid undemonstrative creature, as we had 
thought and called him, was now alert with 
life and go and energy. He was barking 
furiously, and making savage plunges at 
something I could not yet see, then leaping 
clear with yells of anger and excitement. I 
went forward, cautiously, certainly, but 
determined to be first on the spot, and to 
have a shot if possible. When I did get 
round the tree, this is the sight I had. 
Backed up against the foot of it was an 
immense Kangaroo in fighting attitude. 

We have all read about-—many of us have 
seen—the Boxing Kangaroo at the West- 
minster Aquarium. It is many, many years 
since I made the sketch which accompanies 
this yarn I'm telling, yet see how exactly it 
portrays this modern exhibition. Brandish- 
ing his arms about, often in perfect pugilistic 
form, this big fellow “ shaped” at old 
Snowball, whilst it kept its eyes on him in 
true scientific style, but every time the dog 
made a rush, up would go one mighty leg, 
with its claw, shaped like, and as sharp as, 
8 spearhead. Snowball, knowing what that 
meant, would then leap back with growls and 
howls of anger. 

Vor a few moments I was convulsed with 
laughter. I could scarcely believe that this 
exhibition was real; the creature did not heed 
me in the least, its attention was entirely 
devoted to the dog; and its aspect was so 
ridiculous, so absolutely comic, as well as 
new—lI had never even heard of or fancied 
such a performance—that it completely un- 
nerved me, but not for long you may be sure. 
I heard the others scrambling down the 
rocks, and I felt bound to have my shot 
before they arrived. I was but twenty yards 
or so away, I had my gun up, and was just. 
on the point of touching the trigger, when 
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high above the commotion, the unceasing 
yells of the Cockatoos, the ceaseless barking 
of the dog, I heard Stead shouting eagerly, 
“Don’t shoot! Don’t shoot! You'll maybe 
hit the dog! and then—--” He was breath- 
less, he couldn't finish. 

I hesitated. I kept my rifle to my shoulder, 
but I looked their way puzzled for a second ; 
then I heard Charlie cry out disdainfully to 
him: ‘| Oh! never fear, you don’t know my 
chum Tom—Shoot, Tom! Shoot!” which 
was pretty impudent, seeing that he and I had, 
but recently, made such shameful misses. 

However, at that I shot, and this time I 
hit the mark. I sent the bullet crashing 
through the creature's skull, and he dropped 
like a stone, and Snowball rushed in and had 
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It was impossible to carry it home, but 
part of it we decided we must take. We cut 
its tail off—that was load enough for one; a 
large piece of a hind leg was a burden suffi- 
cient for another ; and we took one foot, to 
show the folk—then early in the afternoon 
we headed homeward. 

But we endeavoured to get a Cockatoo 
before we left. We had been told that if we 
could knock over one we could then kill as 
many as we needed, for they will not easily 
be driven from a dead or dying friend. There 
were numbers still about; they had been 
much excited at the scrimmage between the 
dog and the Kangaroo, making dives within. 
a few feet of them and screaming loudly 
as they fiew about us, but now they were 


“An immense Kangaroo in fighting attitude.” 


him by the throat, and Stead came up eagerly 
and clapped me on the back, crying, “‘ Well 
done, my boy! well done!” 

Charlie stood by calmly, with the air of an 
old experienced hunter, as much as to 
say, “ Oh, this is nothing, nothing at all to 
what we both of us have done andcan do; a 
curious thing you've shot, my friend, a very 
curious animal, but it is nothing, a mere 
nothing "—that is what his look signified ; 
what he really said was, ‘Good boy, Tom, 


good boy.” 
It was an “old man” Kangaroo, “a 
Boomer.” It must have stood quite six feet 


high and weighed 150 pounds, at least. To 
Say we were all delighted is not necessary, 
nor to tell how we examined its strange 
orm, its curious hind feet, its wonderful 
tail. 


perched high in a bare tree near, too high 
for Stead or Burroughs to hit with their 
shot guns; therefore Charlie and I had a 
rap at them with our rifles, but were not 
successful. 

Snowball, on our return march to Forrest 
Creek, was just as unconcerned and stupid as 
before; he only once made signs of scenting 
a Kangaroo, but we would not slip him. We 
did, however, at a Pademellon which jumped 
up beside our track and went hopping away. 
The dog soon ran it down: itis a thing about 
as large as a hare and is formed like a 
Kangaroo. It was a female, and in her 
pouch was a well-grown young one, quite 
unhurt, which we carried home to delight 
the youngsters. 

On our journey back we did see more 
living things than we had noted before. A 
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few brilliant parrots, “ Blue-mountaineers ”’ 
Stead called them, a bronze-winged Pigeon, 
and once, just as we had passed clear of a 
large spreading tree, we heard shouts of loud 
laughter from its branches. It sounded so 
natural, so very human, that for a little we 
thought it must be some fellow up there 
making game of us and jeering at our ap- 
pearance, for what with our torn clothes, 
strange burdens, blood-smeared hands and 
general wild look, we must have appeared 
ridiculous ; and we all stood peering up aloft 
searching for the guilty party, all but Stead, 
who cried, ‘Come on ! don’t you know what 
that is? It's only a Laughing Jackass ; he's 
got a snake up there, I suppose, he and his 
mate, and they’re busy killing it.’’ 

This was too interesting to leave unnoticed, 
so we gazed about carefully, and at last saw 
the two birds plainly dragging and tearing at 
something very eagerly. We did not shoot 
at them—why should we?—but were in- 
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tensely pleased to see actually going on 
before our eyes what we had often been 
told of. We all know now what a Laughing 
Jackass is. 

It was getting dark as we neared the creek, 
and just before we emerged from the bush 
we heard another weird cry resounding 
through the forest. ‘“ Mopoke! Mopoke!” 
this time, or as the bushmen usually say 
“More pork! More pork!” It was the 
goatsucker, Podargus humeralis. 

Then we came into the sound of the 
people, guns and revolvers were cracking 
famously, for it was the habit then to dis- 
charge firearms frequently in the evenings, 
asa sort of notice to all and sundry that 
these weapons were on hand, and in working 
order. There were the sounds of barrel- 


organs too, and the distant strains of a brass 
band. Fires were blazing everywhere, be- 
fore each tent, which generally, too, had a 
light inside. 


It was a bright and cheery 


scene, and the num of voices added to ix 
interest. Then we were soon amongst ou 
own wattle-trees and safe in our canv: 
house. Stead took his evening meal wit 
us, and there was plenty of excitement abcut 
the story of our day's adventures. Snox. 
ball came in for much praise and many meats 
mutton-bones. Then Mr. Charnock read t 
us from the Bible about the Manna and th: 
Ant, and Stead naturally before he left 1 
added another “yarn” or two, to astonis: 
us if possible. 

The young Pademellon was already a pe. 
sucking in sugar and water greedily, a 
there was no such a thing as milk. In tro 
days it was perfectly tame, just as Stead saii 
it would be. Some neighbouring womas. 
who hailed from South Australia, instructed 
us how to make kangaroo-tail soup, and ve 
two boys went to our bunks that night muct. 
pleased with our first Australian hunt, jcu 
may be certain. 


A FOLDING TABLE, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


inE ends B, C, are sawn at angle, so that 

when opened the table will stand flat on 

the ground, the upper ends being also level 
for the table-top to rest on, as in fig. 3. 


The legs are joined together in two pairs 
hy the three rails a, B, c (tig. 4), which, if you 
have a lathe, may be turned as shown. 

The rail a also acts as a pivot on which 
the legs open and close, and is 14 inches long, 
with the pins c, c (fig. 5), long enough out of 
that to pass through both legs on either 
side. 

Another method is that at 8, in which an 
ordinary screw about 34 inches long takes 
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PART II. 


the place of the wooden pin; the hole drilled 
in the legs should be of a corresponding size 


tofit. The rail c (fig. 4) should be two inches 
wider than the others between the shoullers 
a, A (fig. 5), to allow the legs B, E, to work 
inside p, c, easily. 

Plain round or even flat rails wou'd te 
just as useful, but the turned ones look 
better. 

The upper ends of the legs are mortiv! 
into a couple of flat ties p, £; these should bz 
17 inches long and § deep by 13 wide. 

The extreme ends are rounded up as 3 
fig. 6, and the jcints are set up firmly sith 
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wedges and glue; a little glue should a'so te 
used when fixing in the rails B, c, and on the 
inner legs of a in fig. 4. 

Whilst these are drying, we will take ‘te 
top in hand again, and fix tLe catch on br 
which it is kept open. 

This is simply a piece of hardwood 9 inchs 
long by 23 wide and thick, as at a (fi 
Bevel the ends and edges on top, and 
saw it across in two diagonally, as 
Then cut a }-inch rabbet on the top ed. 
of a'and on the under-side of n, showa 4 


section F, so that the part a will fit and 
slide easily under B close up. 

This is now attached to thé under-side of 
the table by three screws p, as at F; while a has 
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a j-inch hole drilled through at ¢ to admit a 
bolt, a, on which it turns, as shown by the 
dotted lines. 

This bolt is fixed to the table by an iron 
plate about 2 inches by 1 inch (a, fig. &). 


Drill a central hole and 


square it to take 
the shoulder of the bolt ; also drill a hole on 
either side for screws B, B, by which it is 
secured to the table, which should have a 
small recess cut, in which it should lay flush 
with the surface. 


Fia. 9. 


A longer bolt placed right through from 
the top would do as well, and save making 
the plate, but would spoil the appearance of 
the table-top. 
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It only remains now to attach the legs to 
the top so that they will close with it, and 
this is done by four hinges screwed to the tie 
bars pb, E (fig 4). 

Turn the top upside down and open the 
legs, and place them on it algo in the same 
position; measure accurately to see they 
are quite central and an equal distance on 
either side of » (fig. 9). 

Then screw on the hinges a,c. They are to 
be placed about 33 inches from the edge as 
at E, F, in front view ; test it before putting in 
ail the screws, and if properly arranged it will 
close, as in fig. 10, on pulling the legs together 
and lifting it up. 


Fic. 10 


A coat or two of varnish is now all that is 
required to finish it, and then you have only 
to open the top and place the catch together 
in a line, and it is ready for use. 


—, — oe 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


«THe BRST AtTHOns For Boys."—In the “ Children's 
Corner” (conducted by the Rev. J. Reid Howatt) of the 
“New Age.” readers live been reoently invited to name 
their favourite author for boys, and quite a number 
have done so. Of living authors, Mr. Henty, Mr. G. 
Manville Fenn, and Rev. A. N. Malan (all well-known 
© B.O.P” writers) are placed high up in the list, and 
the following quotation in regard to other of our writers 
ix worth giving here: “1 think that the best author 
for boys ix Dr.Gordon Stables. He has written some 
wplendid stories of exciting adventure and thrilling 
Interest. Oneof iii cleverext tales ix a serial story now 
minning through the * Boy's Own Paper,’ namely,* The 
Cruise of the Good Ship Boreas; a Story of the Brine and 
the Breeze.’ Another prominent gentleman ix the well- 
known writer David Ker. He also has written a story 
for the ‘Boy's Own Paper, called *The Finder of the 
White Elephant : or, an English Boy at the Court of 
Siam.’ He hus personally witnessed many of the scenes 
he describes, Which makes the story all the more inter- 
cating to the reader, My three favourite authors are 
Gordon Stables, Duvid Ker, and Jules Verne.” 


Jony MacGnecon.—Messes, Holder Brothers, of New 
lon, have lately issued a popular 
by Mr. Halwin Hodder, of that old 

." favourite, * Rob Roy” Mac(regor, The story 
is one with which all our renders wontd do well to be 
familiar. » Ray" took the deepest, interest in the 
start of the’ B.0.P," and contributed some sparkling 
papers to its pages. He was, indeed, in the concluding 
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wonls of his biographer, ‘a unique and remarkable 
]ereonality, a brave, honest, and gitted man, who lived 
a life of patient well-doing, and left the world better 
than he found it.” 


“By Taxeteo Patns."—This fs & book for the 
country lover, issued by Messrs, Warne, and is sure to 
be popular with students of nature, The authot, 
H. Mead Briggs, modestly describes it {n a sub-title as 
“Stray Leaves from Natcre’s Byeways,” and dedicates 
it to the memory of the Rev. F. J. Hasluck, M.a., late 
assistant muster of the South-Eastern College, Riuns- 
gate, and of many @ pleasant menble with the collece 
Natural History club. It is a favourable type of a 
of book that we rejoice to sce has greatly multiplis 
Jute years, It Dreathes throughout a love of quict 
country sights aud sounds. It is published at 3s. 6d. 


Ter Beans.--The pet bear of the battleship dfog- 
nificent is « She bal only taken up her quarte 
on that battleship a few weeks previously, “Juno 
was brought home from the Pacitio by Admiral 
Haueage in the Nwiftsure in 189. She was captured 
in Juncaux Island when only two months old. From 
the Swiftsure she was presented to the Anson, then 
second flagship of the Channel Syuedron. Thence sho 
waa transterred to the Empress of India, Tn December, 
195, when that vexeel was paid off as flagship at 
Chatham, * Juno" took up her quarters on board: the 
Hrusnificent. She was mostly ted by her keeper— 
Stoker A. Ward -on condensed milk. This isa neval 
bear story, but there is aleo an army one.“ Lizzie” is 
the pet bear of the 1th Lancers, Of the m 
regimental pets in the army not many, probably, have 
aw more interesting story. Her mother was shot in 
Cashmere, cight years ago, by Prince Adolphus of 
‘Teck, who brought the eub to Lucknow, where t 
regiment was stationed, and give Ler ag a present to 
his troop, Shortly after tiis the cub was lost for u 
year, Then one day a mua came round with a pe 
jorming bear, which was recesnisel es.“ Lizz: 
Since then * "has remained with the 17th, 
with whom she came to Englaud in 1889. She is 
kreut pet with all ranks, for her own part reciprocat- 
{ng the affection, spectally in favour of Corporal Baker, 
her particular guardian, © “ Lizzie lives on bread aud 
milk, jams, apd fruits, 


BATTLES OF THE NINETEENTH Century.—Under this 
title, Messrs, Cassell & Co. nave just completed the tirst 
voluine of their serial issue of a graphic illustrated + 
cord of the battles of the present century, described | 
such veteran war correspondents as Mr. Archibald 
Forbes, Mr. G. A. Henty, Major Arthur Griffiths, and 
others. The volume has a coloured frontispiece, froma 
painting by Mr, W. B. Wollen, R. nd contains no less 
than 370 black-and-white pictures, and 85 plans. Mr. 
Herbert Russcll, whose pen {s so often busy for the 
“B.O.P..” contributes many of the naval sketches, and 
Mr. A. Pearse, Mr. W. H. Overend, Mr. W. B. Wor 
Mr. Paul Hardy, Mr. Gordon Browne, and other well- 
known “B.O.P." artists, supply the principal illustrn- 
tions, which are full of vivid but terrible realiem. The 
plans of the battle-grounds enable one to follow the 
struggles with clear knowledge of the fateful issucs 
often involved, 


“—This volume of addresses to 
rewly 


“Finst THINGS Fiust, 
Young men, by the Rev. George Jackson, B.A, 
na fourth edition (Hodder & Stoughton), a1 
merits its success, It embraces such themes as “ S 
Reverence, Self-Knowledge, Self-Control,” “ How Je 
Dealt with Inquirers,” “Why Ought I to be a Chris- 
tian?” “Temptation,” ete. The writer speaks in a 
wonly, etraightforward, carnest fashion that mast beth 
attract and hold thinking young wen, “Christ xceks 
1; He seeks your life: will you give Him 
* are fitly the closing words of the book, the 
published price of which fx 34, 6d. 


oe 


‘Mesans. Hoppen & STOUGHTON also send us “ Titus : 
a Comrade of the Cross,” a story of Gospel times, by I’ 
Kingsley ; and “Old Farm Fairies,” a snwmer c: 
paign in Brownieland against King Cobweaver's Pixies, 
by Dr. H.C. McCook, with a hundred and fifty capital 
illustrations This is an American production by a 
naturalist who has both accurate knowledge and a very 
Pleasing fancy to guide him, Such a narrative isa 
most entertaining medium fer popularising scientitic 
truth, 


4° 


Sim Frepenick ACGHes, K.L8, Dt, PIGS, ETC Tn 
the death of Sir Frederick Hughes, late Captain 7th 
Madras Cavalry, in his #2nd year, the * B.O.P." has lost 
a constant reader, whose admirntion for our pages ouly 
ceased with his life. “Ho liked,” says his daughte 
“the! B.O.P. very much, and thought it a wonder‘ul 
paper.” He entered the Madras Army so long ago as 
1831, and for services in Persia received the Order of the 
Lion and Sun from the Shab, He aleo served in the 
Crimea and in Cireassia, atl was knighted by the 
Queen in 185K. The principal feat with which hisname 
was connected in the Crimean campaign was the cou. 
veyance of important despatches, a3 a Volunteer, U.ing 
his own boat, 
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Smoxise (N. Rectley).—Of course, it stops nutrition 
and development by weakening the heart, which is 
thus disabled. 


STaMwERING (Y. R, and Z. C. D.).—Get the back num- 
ber of “B.0.P.” containing a paper by Dr. Gordon 
Stables on this complaint. 


Ren Eves (Arthur Aarons).—Cold-water eye douche 
will help, or three grains of alum to an ounce of water. 
Consult a doctor. All depends on the cause. 


Goat (W. P.).—Get our back number on this subject. 


“Jan."—We don't think you have Bright's ailment: 
but consult a doctor, who will examine and test. 


Sroorixa SHOULDERS (Daddy).—Hold yourself well 
erect, throwing the shoulders back when walking and 
sitting. Take the cold bath and swimming. Don't 
eyele in the prevailing cat-on-the-garden-wall style. 


‘STIPATION (Ergotin)—Yes, constipation may be 
ery serious. If taking a large glass of hot water 
with juice of half a lemon in it in the morning, some 
ripe fruit, oranges, dates, ete., and oatmeal porridge 
not long boiled, doesn’t set you right, consult a doctor. 


CRookeD NEcK Ix Fows (G. H. D.).—Can do nothing. 


Pain x Heant (BMagic).—Merely intercostal, we be- 
lieve. If you had heart disease you would probably 
know nothing‘abont it. 


Koren Joms (Old Boy).—Not that we know of. 


Tur Heart (Fresh Reader).—Impossible to give advice 
without eraminatiou., Trust to a doctor who kuows 
you. 


Exretnic Betts.—1. There {3 special taped and tarred 
wire sold for outdoor work. You can use the wire as 
you propose, and you can cither bave a double wire, 
oran ‘earth return.” 2. Two cells, pint size, would 

robably ring the bell ; ut we should certainly ise 
‘our, as it is undesirable to use the full strength of 
the battery—it“ runs down" so much moi 
3. Yes, all the parts of “Indoor Games” 
obtainable. 

W. ©. Carten.—Many thanks for your information 
about the camera. We sliall very likely use ft later 
on when we have a similar query again. 

Yocxa@ ENGisren.—You have no examination to pass 
until you have been to sea and worked in an engine- 
room. 

E. TREDWELL.—One of the sane anata books you could 
take out with 3 
Meehante,” published by Wi aa Lock & Bowden. 

ConLEcTor.—The coot has a white shield on the fore- 
head ; the water-hen a red one, ‘The coot has the 
foot-lobes entire ; the water-hen has them d 
late. The coot's egg is the larger ; the moorhen's 
has light-red spots, The dimensions and colours of 
all the eggs are given in “ Our Country's Birds.” 

A New READER.—There is nothing better than the 
swimming articles in the second part of our * Outdcor 
Games.” 

B. H. Watson.—All British subjects are eligible for 
‘wimission to the public services ; but, judging from 
your letter. your chances of passing the examination 
‘would be slight 


Co 


tai 
are still 
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Onp REApER.— Write for particulars to the Guilds 
Institute, Exhibition South Kensington. 


S. F. BAGNALL—Do not send your collection to us. 
Take a few specimens at a time to the Natural-History 
Museum at South Kensington, and compare them 
with those in the cases there. 


—Such men usually begin as ordinary house- 
Painters, and serve their apprenticeship to that trade. 

here is not a living out of it by itself, to begin with 
at any rate. 


S. VELL It is not “alright,” bnt “allright.” Con- 
sult a doctor about the veins, The marbles are put 
into the lemonade-bottles when the necks are put on. 
See answer to Jimsty. 


A. PapMons.—Write for the penny handbook to Can- 
ada, published by the Emigrants’ Information Office, 
31 Broadway, Westminster. 


Exectnic.— Electric Lamps. and How to Work Them,” 
was in our February and March parts of 1889, now 
out of print. 


ALno.—You lave to pass through the South Kensington 
course. Get the Art Directory, price sixpence, from 
the Science ani Art Department, South Kensington. 


R. Monnis.—You must not make fireworks unless you 
have a licence. You will make the acquaintance of 
the police if you do so. 


A Loven or CreErtve Tityes.—The only poisonous 
lizard is the American Heloderm. 


AN INqriner.—We have read the poem, which we 
would have returned had you giveu your address. Our 
advice is, put the copy away for tet years and read it 
again, You will then find it admits of much alteration. 


W.N. F. W.—You conld not do much better than work 
through the series of lessons in the “Popular Edu- 
cator.” There are many books, but few that would 
help you vo well in home study. 


Jimmy.—Why write to us? Write to the headquarters 
of the regiment, addressing your letter to the com- 
manding officer, or go there and ask at the orderly 
room. 


CC, Ronsos.—A good guide to the Civil Service— 
Home, Indian, and Colouial—is published by Stanford, 
26 Cockspur Street, at 3s. 6d. It is called “ Haud- 
book to Government Situations.” 


J. F. P. (Sunderland).—You can get both books by 
ordering them of one of the local booksellers. One on 
Swedish drill is published by George Philip & Sor, 
Fleet Street. 


BeTTENFLY.—It hasall been described in our“ Doings.” 
aul yon have only to refer back. ‘There is an article 
on buttertly-setting in part 7 of Indoor Games. If 

a book, get “Greene's Inscet- Hunter's Com- 

which costs a shilling, and is published by 

mnenschein, For naming yeur specimens get “ Our 

‘ountry’s Butterflies and Moths,” published by 
Simpkin, 

Boart-Bot.per.—Displacement fs generally given in 
tons weight, If you know the cubic measurement 
you can find the ‘weight by comparing it with water ; 
but why ? The water-line is the line at which the 
hull oats, 


R. SartH.—The articles on building a canoe can now 
ly be had in the sixth and seventh parts of our 
~ Indoor Games.” 


AFRAMD WE'LL THINK His Lerrer SHort (J. Rober*- 
son, India).—No, John, it’s all the other way. We 
like letters of that kind. Boys should come to :be 
point at once. Thank you for the interest you take 
in us, Read the Health article by Dr. Gordon Stables 
in this year's Summer Number. 


Ham Panasrres (Para).—Wash the hairthricea week. 
using borax in the water. Use an infusion of 
quassia to damp the hair every morning. 


Dr. Gorpow STasirs (A. Hollingsworth).—1. The 
original name was St. Able (French). His ancestors, 
the Gordons, fought much in France. M.D. means 
Doctor of Medicine; C.M. Master in Surgery : RN. 
Royal Navy. 2. Yes, certainly grow flowers in the 
window, not shrubs, though, to darken it. 


InpiIGrstion (A Sufferer).—You give no clue az to the 
moie of life. Consult a doctor. Your postcard was 
hastily written with a pencil! We generally throw 
all such notes into our capacious basket. 


Bap Breatn (A. C. P. Tf, as you say, you are 
always taking medicine, we can't wonder at yor 
bail breath. But we fear your chest or stoma:.1 
is wrong. See a doctor. 


Fiusiye oF Face (City Clerk).—Want of tone in the 
nerves, Get a mixture with nux vomica and nitro- 
hydrochloric acid (dilute) in it, the basis infusion cf 
quassia. The heart may be weak. 


Book anoct Docs (Jack Thornton).—We never regis 
by post. Dean & Son, publishers, 160A Fleet Street. 
London. 


¥ Mick (F. Welford).—Get back numbers of 
+ Exchange and Mart.” Articles are stiil gving ob i: 


it. 


Bats AND Cricket Ovtrrr (Volunteer).—Mr. John 
Piggott, 117 Cheapside, Londou. Bicycles, too, cheap 
and good. 

PicRoys (W. H. Potter).—Pigeons become such pets 
that one would almost as soon ent a baby! We cun- 
not give you advice therefore. 


ARMY SURGEON (Medicus).—Too long. Apply at the 
Horse Guards. 35 


Har Gertixe Tas (Merimae).—We have no faith ir. 
washes, but you may wash the hair once a week wit! 
yolk of egg and a little borax. Afterwards ¢: 
daily a wash with cantbarides in it, that any chen: 
cau prepare. 

Gouprixent (Artic).-It is perhaps @ hen. ‘The notes 
are clear, sweet, and tender. They are bard-bile.. 
sevd-feedling birds. Don't forget soft clean water ani 
green food. 


CamrinG Out, Etc. (H. Horton and Monsie).—1. 
would be but civil to ask permission. 2. In exbibi- 
tion cages, See answer to “Fancy Mice."* 


Nenvovs etc. (F. H. Hambrook and many 
others).—You must live fairly well. Good oatmeal 
porridge or bran not too long boiled. Meat once a 
day, fresh air, exercise, andthe cold bath every morn- 
ing. No medicine, 
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YDOLL GWYN: OR, THE FLOOD. 
BENEATH THE SEA. 


By Geo. Manvitte Fenn, 


ad aid ALP 


CHAPTER XXIII.—GRIP TAKES AN INTEE 
“ N° Joe, this ought to be a big day,” said Gwyn, one bright 
morning. ather's all in a fidget, and he looked as queer 
at breakfast as if he hadn't slept all night.” 
ed Joe; “my father says he didn’t 
t the mine.” 


““Wasn’t any as if,’ 
sleep a wink for thinkin 


““*Come on! They're going to the shaft.’ ”” 
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“Oh, but People often say they haven't 
slept a wink when they’ve been snoring 
all the night. See how the fellows used 
to say it at Worksop! I never believed 
them.” 

“But when father says it you may 
believe him, for when he has fits of the 
old jungle fever come back, I’m obliged 
to give him his doses to make him 
sleep.” 

“Well, I woke ever so many times 
wondering whether it was time to get up. 
Once the moon was shining over the sea, 
and it was lovely. It would have been 
a time to have gone off to Pen Ree Rocks 
congering.” 

“Ugh, the beasts!” exclaimed Joe. 
“But, I say, what a thing it will be if 
the place turns out no good after all this 
trouble and expense!" 

“ Don't about it,” said Gwyn. 
“ But Sam says it’s right enough.” 

“And Tom Dinass shakes his head 
and says—as if he didn’t believe it could 
be—that he hopes it may turn out all 
right, but he doubts it.” 

“Tom Dinass is a miserable old frog 
croaker. Sam knows. He says there's 
no doubt about it. The mine's rich, and it 
must have been worked in the old days 
in their rough way, without proper 
machinery, till the water got the better of 
them, and they had to give it up.” 

“T hope it is 8o,’’ said Joe, with a sigh. 
“ But, I say, what about going down?” 

“Your father won't go down.” 

“Oh yes, he will. He says he shall 
go in the skep if your father does.” 

“Oh, my father will go, of course; but 
he said I'd better not go till the mine was 
more dry, and the man-engine had been 
made and fitted.” 

“ Hurrah! Glad of it!” 

“What do you mean by that?" cried 
Gwyn angrily. 

“What I say! I don't see why you 
should be allowed to go, and me stay up 
at grass.” 

“ Humph! 
said Gwyn. 

“And what do you mean by that?” 
cried Joe angrily in turn. 

“Proper place for a donkey where 
there's plenty of grass.”” 

“Ah, now you've got one of your nasty 
disagreeable fitson. Just like a Cornish 
man—lI mean boy.” 

“Better be a Cornish chap than a 
Frenchy.” 

“Frenchy! We've been long enough 
in England to be English now," cried 
Joe. “ But it’s too hard for us not to 


Just the place for you,” 


“ Regular shame!” said Gwyn. “I've 
been longing for this day so as to have 
a regular examination. It must be a 
wonderful place, Joe. Quite a maze.” 

“Oh, I doa’t know,” said Joe super- 
ciliously ; “just a long hole, and when 
you've seen one bit you've seen all.” 

“That's what the fox said to the 
grapes,” said Gwyn, with a laugh. 

“No, be didn’t: he said they were 
sour.” 

“Never mind: it's just your way. 
The place will be wonderful. There are 
sure to be plenty of crystals and stalac- 
tites and wonderful caverns and places. 
Ah, I do wish we were going down.” 

“TI don't know that I do now-—-the 
place will be horribly damp.” 

“ Fox again.” 
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“Look here, Gwyn Pendarve, if you 
wish to quarrel, say so, and I'll go some- 
where else.” 

“But I don’t want to quarrel, 
Joseph Jollivet, esquire,” said Gwyn, 
imitating the other's stilted way of 
speaking. “What's the good of quarrel- 
ling with you?” 

Joe picked up a stone and threw it as 
far as ke could, so as to get rid of some 
of his irritability; and Grip, who had 
been sitting watching the boys, wondering 
what was the matter, went off helter- 
skelter, found the stone, and brought it 
back crackling against his sharp white 
teeth, dropped it at Joe's feet, and began 
to dance about and make leaps from the 
ground, barking, as if saying, ‘Throw 
it again—throw it again!” 

“Lie down, you old stupid!” cried 
Gwyn. 

“Let him have a run,” said Joe, pick- 
ing up the stone and jerking it as far as 
he could over the short grassy down, the 
dog tearing off again. 

“Ugh! Look at your hand,” said 
Gwyn, “all wet with the dog's ‘ser- 
limer,’ as the showman called it.”” 

“Oh, that’s clean enough,” said Joe ; 
but he gave his hand a rub on the grass 
all the same. 

The dog came back panting, and Joe 
picked up the stone to give it another 
jerk, but, looking round for a fresh direc- 
tion in which to throw it, he dropped the 
piece of granite. 

“Come on! ” he shouted, as he started 
off; “ they're going to the shaft.” 

Gwyn glanced in the direction of the 
mine, and started after Joe, raced up to 
him, and they ran along to the building 
over the mouth, getting there just at the 
same time as the Colonel and Major Jol- 
livet, the dog coming frantically behind. 

“Well, boys,” cried the Colonel, “ here 
we are, you see. Wish us luck." 

“Of course I do, father,” said Gwyn. 
“ But you'd better let us come too.” 

“No, no, no, no,” said the Colonel; 
“better wait a bit. Besides, you are not 
dressed for it. We are, you see.” 

He smilingly drew attention to their 
shooting caps and boots and long mac- 
kintoshes. 

“Yes,” said the Major, laughing; 
“we're ready for a wet campaign.” 

Gwyn was not in the habit of arguing 
with his father, whose quietest words 
always carried with them a military de- 
cision which meant a great deal, so he 
was silent, and contented himself with a 
glance at Joe, who took his cue from 
him, and remained quict. 

Several of the men were there standing 
about the square iron-bound box attached 
by a wire rope to a wheel overhead, and 
known as the skep, which, with another, 
would be the conveyances of the ore that 
was to be found, from deep down in the 
mine to the surface, or, as the miners 
termed it, to grass; and until the man- 
engine was finished this was the ordinary 
way up and down. 

Sam Hardock, well muffled up in 
flannel garments, and wearing o strong 
leather cap like a helmet, with a brim, 
in front of which was his feather repre- 
sented by a thick tallow candle, was 
armed with a stout pick in his belt, and 
the Colonel and Major both carried large 
geological hammers. 

Tom Dinass was there too, in charge 


with the engineer of the skep, to ensure 
a safe descent. 

Then there were lanthorns, and Har- 
dock, in addition, bore by a strap over 
his shoulder what looked like a large 
cartouche-box, but its contents were to 
re-load the lanthorns, being thick tallow 
candles. 

“Got plenty of matches, Hardock ?’” 
said Gwyn eagerly. 

“Oh yes, sir, two tin boxes full.”” 

“We have each a supply of wax 
matches too, my boy,” said the Colonel. 
“ All ready, I think,” he continued, turn- 
ing to the Major, who nodded, and then 
said to him in a low tone of voice, over- 
heard by the boys in addition to him for 
whom it was addressed— 

“If anybody had told me six months 
ago that I should do this, I should have 
called him mad.” 

“Never mind, old fellow,” said the 
Colonel laughingly ; “ better than vegeta- 
ting as we do, and doing nothing. It 
sets my old blood dancing in my veins 
again to have something like an adventure. 
—Well,” he said aloud, “we may as well 
make a start. By the way, have you any 
lunch to take down ?” 

“Oh yes,” said the Major, tapping a 
sandwich-box in his coat pocket ; “too old 
@ campaigner to forget my rations.” 

“ Right,” said the Colonel, tapping his 
own breast. ‘ Well, boys, if we get lost 
and don't come up again by some time 
next week, you will have to organise a 
search party, and come down and find 
us.” 

“ Better let us come with you, father, to 
take care of you both.” 

The Colonel laughed and shock his 
head. 

“ Now, Major,” he cried, “ forward !"" 

The Major stepped into the great wooden 
bucket, the Colonel followed, and then 
Sam Hardock tcok his place beside them. 

“ All ready!" cried the Colonel. ‘* Now, 
Hardock, give the word.” 

The mining captain obeyed, there was 
a sharp clicking noise as the engineer 
touched the brake and the wheel over- 
head began to revolve; then the skep 
dropped quickly and silently down through 
the square hole in the rough plank floor 
formed over the great square shaft, the 
pump being now still. Then, all at once, 
as the boys caught at the stout railing 
about the opening and looked down, the 
lanthorns taken began to glow softly and 
grew brighter for a time ; then the light de- 
creased, growing more and more feeble till 
it was almost invisible, and Gwyn drew a 
deep breath and looked up at the revolving 
wheel. 

“Seems precious venturesome, doesn’t 
it?’ observed Joe. 

“Not half so bad as going down with a 
rope round you, and feeling it coming un- 
done,” said Gwyn. 

“No, but you did have water to fall 
into," said Joe. “If the wire rope breaks, 
they'll fall on the stone bottom and be 
smashed.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said Dinass, in solemn tones. 
“ Be a sad business that.” 

“ Will you be quiet, Tom Dinass!" cried? 
Gwyn irritably. “You're always croak- 
ing about the mine.” 

“Nay, sir, not me,” replied the man. 
“It were Mr. Joe here as begun talking 
about the rope breaking and their coming 
down squelch.” 


“ Well, don’t let anybody talk about such 
things,” said Gwyn, who spoke as if he 
had been running hard. “ Nearly down 
now, aren't they?” 

“ About half, sir,” said the engineer. 

“ Oh, I don't want to talk,” said Dinass ; 
only one can’t help thinking it’s queer 
work for two gents todo. It's a job for 
chaps like me. Howsoever, I hope they 
won't come to no harm." 

Grip growled ut something, as if in fact 
he were resenting the man's words, but it 
might have only been that he was being 
troubled by the flea which he had several 
times that morning tried to scratch out of 
his thick coat. 

“You'd better not let them come to 

I say, mind they don’t come down 
bang at the bottom,” said Gwyn, after 
what seemed to bo a long time. 

“ He'll see to that, sir,’ said the man, 
nodding his head in the direction of the 
engineer. 

“Yes, young gentleman, that's all right. 
I've got the depth to an inch, and they'll 
eome down as if on to a spring.” 

“T say, how deep it seems,” said Joe, 
who also was rather breathless. 

** Deep, sir! "’ said Dinass, with a langh— 
“ you don't call this deep? Why, it’s no- 
thing to some of the pits out St. Just way-— 
is it, mate?” 

“Nothing at all,” said the engineer. 
“ This is a baby.” 

“ Rather an old baby,” said Gwyn, smil- 
ing. “ Why, this must be the oldest mine 
in Cornwall.” 

* Dessay it is, sir," said the man; and 
he checked the wheel as he spoke, just as 
an empty skep of the same size as that 
which had descended made its appearance 
and came to a standstill. 

« Right!" came up from below, in a 
hollow whisper, and Gwyn drew a deep 
breath. 

“You two ought to have gone with 
‘em,” said Dinass, “and had a look 
round.” 

“Oh, don’t bother,” cried Gwyn petn- 
lantly. “I suppose we shall have our 
turn.” 

“ No offence meant, sir,” said the man. 
“ Better let me godown with you. Dessay 
I can show you a lot about the mine.” 

“T suppose it will be all one long pas- 
sage from the bottom,’ said Joe. 

“Not it, sir,” said Dinass, holding out 
his bare arm, and spreading his fingers. 
“Tvl go like that. Lode runs along fora 
bit like my wrist, and then spreads out 
like my fingers here, or more like the root 
of a tree, and they pick along there to get 
the stuff where it runsrichest. But you'll 
see. We don't know yet ; but, judging from 
the water pumped out, this mine must 
wander avery long way. There's no know- 
ing how far.” 

“T say, how long will they stop down ?” 
said Joe. ‘ 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied Gwyn. 
“ Hours, I daresay.” 

« Plenty of time for you young gents to 
take a boat and have half a day with the 
bass. There's been lots jumping out of 

the water against Ydoll Point. I should 
say they'd be well on the feed.” 

“That's likely!" said Gwyn. “ You 
don’t suppose we shall leave here till they 
come up?” 

“Oh, I didn't know, sir. Makes no 
difference to me; only it'll be rather dull 


waiting.” 
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Grip uttered a low, uneasy grow] again, 
and looked up at his master, and then went 
to the opening and peeped down. 

“ Like us to send him down in the skep, 
sir?” said Dinass, grinning. “ Better not, 
p’r’aps, as he might lose his way.” 

“No fear of Grip losing his way—eh, 
Joe?” 

Joe shook his head. 

“ He'd find his way back from anywhere 
if he had walked over the ground. 
Wouldn't you, Grip?” 

The dog gave a sharp bark as he turned 
his head, and then looked down again, 
whining and uneasy. 

“What's the matter, old boy?" said 
Gwyn. “It’s all right, old man, they've 
gone down. Will you go with me?” 

The dog uttered a volley of barks, then 
turned to Dinass and growled. 

“Quiet, sir!" cried Gwyn. “ Look 
here, Tom Dinass, you must tease him, or 
he wouldn't be so disagreeable to you.” 

“Me? Me tease him, sir! Not 
me.” 

“Well, take my advice,” said Gwyn, 
“don't. He's a splendid dog to his friends ; 
so you make good friends with him as soon 
as you can.” 


CHAPTER XXIV.— ANXIOUS TIMES. 


An hour glided by and not a sound 
was heard from below. Then another 
hour, and the boys began to grow im- 
patient. 

“Why, the place must be very big,” 
said Gwyn, after straining over the rail 
and looking down for sometime. ‘ Shall 
I shout?” 

“Couldn't do no harm,” raid Dinass; 
and Gwyn hailed several times, and then 
gave place to Joe, who was beginning to 
look uncomfortable. 

But the second series of shouting pro- 
duced nothing but a dull smothered echo, 
and the lad spoke quite hoarsely when he 
turned to Gwyn, who was looking angrily 
at Dinass and the engineer, both of whom 
sat coolly enough close to the skep shaft, 
waiting the signal to lift. 

“Think there's anything wrong?” 
said Joe in a whisper to the engineer. 

“Oh no; the place is big. See what 
a while it took to pump it out.” 

“ But there may be deep holes here 
and there, and it would be horrible if they 
have slipped down one.” 

“They wouldn't all slip down a hole. 
If one did, the others would come for 
help. No: they're thoroughly exploring 
the place and chipping off specimens; I 
daresay they'll bring up quite a load.” 

“I hope so,” said Joe solemnly; and 
Gwyn, who felt very uncomfortable, tried 
to cheer him up, but in a low voice, so 
that the others should not hear. 

“T say, how strange it is that if anyone 
don’t come back when you expect him 
you are sure to think he has met with an 
accident.” 

“I don't, if they’ve only gone out,” 
said Joe, with a shiver. ‘“ This isn’t like 
that. This place seems to me now quite 
awful.” 

“Pooh! I say, I believe you'd go 
down and look for them if you might.” 

“Yes,” said Joe quickly ; “I shouldn’t 
like to, but I would.” 

“ I wonder what it’s like down below— 
all long narrow passages roughly cut 
through the rock,” said Gwyn; “ they 
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wouldn't cut so carefully as they do 
now."" 

“No, as they say, the old people would 
only cut where the lode of ore ran, of 
course. But I hope there's nothing 
wrong.” 

“ Of course you do; sodoI. What’s the 
good of fidgeting ?” 

Joe did not say what was the good of 
fidgeting, but he fidgeted all the same; 
and Gwyn noted as the time went on 
that his companion looked quite hollow- 
cheeked, while at the same time he felt 
a peculiar sinking sensation that was very 
much like dread; and at last, as over two 
hours and a half had passed, he began ta 
feel that something ought to be done. 

Joe not only felt, but said so, and 
frowned angrily as he spoke. 

“It's too bad,” he said; “those two 
sit there as coolly and contentcdly as if 
nothing could be the matter.—I say, 
Dinass,” he cried aloud, “do you think 
there is anything wrong ?” 

“No, sir,” said the man coolly, “I 


don't. They're only having a good long 
prowl. You'll hear ‘em shout to be taken 
up dircetly.” 


But the boys did not feel satisfied, and 
hung about the opening, growing more 
and more uneasy, though Gwyn kept the 
best face on the matter. 

“ Don't you fidget,” he said; “ father was 
only joking, of course, about time ; but he 
knew they'd be down a long while, and he 
ineant to be. They're all right.” 

« They’renot all right,” said Joe quickly. 
“They can’t be, or we should have heard 
from them. They’ve either fallen down 
some hole, or the roof has come down 
and crushed them, or they've lost their 
way in some wild out-of-the-way part of 
the mine. Let's call for volunteers, and 
go down and search for them.” 

“Hush! Be quict! Don't be  hys- 
terical,” whispered Gwyn; “ there’s no 
need to call for volunteers. I feel sure I 
know what it means: this old mine must 
be very big. perhaps winds about for miles 
in all directions; and they’re only having, 
a good long hunt now they are down.. 
They'd laugh at us if we were to send 
volunteers.” 

“Send volunteers down ?” said Joe. 


“Well, lead them, then. Wait a bit 
and ace.”” 

“They've been overcome by choke- 
damp.” 


“Nonsense! that’s only in coal-pits. 
Don't let these two see what a fright 
we're in.” 

“Don't see that you're in any fright,’” 
said Joc bitterly. “You take it coolly 
enough.” 

“ Outside,” said Gwyn; “perhaps I 
feel as much as you do, only I don’t show 
it. Joe, I wouldn't have my mother 
know about this for all the world—it 
would frighten her to death; and if we 
get talking about volunteers going down, 
some one is sure to go and tell her that 
we're in trouble, and she'll come on.”” 

“But we must do something; they 
may be dying for want of help.” 

“Don’t,” whispered Gwyn angrily; 
“you're as bad as a girl; try and think 
about how they are situated. Perhaps 
there are miles of passages below there, 
and they would be hours wandering 
about. Of course they go slowly.”” 

“Couldn't be miles of passages,” said 
Joe piteously. 
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“Think the mine's very big, Dinass ?” 
said Gwyn quietly. 

“Oh yes, sir, bigger than I thought 
for.” 

“Some mines are very far to the end, 
aren't they?” 

“Miles,” said the man calmly, and 
Gwyn gave his companion a nudge. 
“T’ve been in some of em myself. Why, 
I know of one long ’un—an adit as goes 
from mine to mine to get rid of the pump- 
ings—and it’s somewhere about thirty 
imiles.”” 

“ Hear that, Joe?" whispered Gwyn. 

“Yes, hear,” said the lad breathlessly. 

“TI don’t say there's anything of the 
kind here, of course; but I know one 
place where there’s more than sixty miles 
o’ workings, and it would take some time 
to go all over that, wouldn't it?” 

The boys were silent, and the engineer 
went on. 

“Oh yes, that's right enough,” he said ; 
“and to my mind it’s rather bad for any 
folk strange to go down a mine they know 
nothing about.” 

Joe started violently. 

“You see it's all noo to'em,’’ continued 
the engineer, “and they may wander 
away into places they know nothing 
about, and never find their way out 
again.” 

“Gwyn!” groaned Joe. 

“Hush! Be quiet!" was whispered 
nack, 
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“T have heard of such things.” 

“ But that was in deserted mines,” said 
Gwyn sharply. 

“Yes, I believe it was in deserted 
mines, now you say 80, sir." 

“Of course it was, Joe, where nobody 
knew that they had gone down.” 

“How could they have gone down 
without anyone knowing?” cried Joe. 
“There must have been some one to let 
them down.” 

“Nay, they might have been venture- 
some and gone down by ladders, same as 
the old ones used to be from sollar to 
sollar.”” 

“ What's a sollar ?” said Gwyn, more 
for the sake of saying something than 
from a desire to know. 

“ What you calls platforms or floors,” 

said Dinass. ‘ Well, I will say one thing: 
I do hope the guv'nors haven't lost their 
way.” 
“Of course, mate,” said the engineer; 
“so do I; but if 1 was you young gents, 
I should begin to feel a little uncomfort- 
able about them below.” 

“We are, horribly,” cried Joe wildly. 

“ Exactly so, sir; for you see it must be 
getting on for four hours since they 
started.” 

“Nay, not so much as that,” cried 
Dinass. 

“JT didn’t say it was, mate—I only said 
it was getting on for four hours. There 
mayn't be nothing wrong, but there may 

(To be continued.) 


be; and there wouldn’t be nos harm in 
doing something now. What do you say 
to getting some of the lads to go? They 
was talking about it when I went outside, 
as Lod mate Dinass here—didn’t I, my 
son?” 

“Ay, you did. What do you say, Mr. 
Gwyn?” 

“It is time to act,” cried Joe excitedly. 

“Yes,” said Gwyn, as he drew a deep 
breath, “we must do something. Get 
lanthorns and candles.” 

“Shall I call to some of the men, sir.” 
said Dinass, “and hear what they say?” 

The answer came from the doorway. 
where three or four heads appeared, and 
one of the owners said— 

“T say, mates, arn’t it time we heerd 
something about them as is gone down 2?” 

a Yes,” said Gwyn firmly; “we're 
going down to see. Will you come with 
me, Joe?” 

The boy’s lips parted, though no words 
came; but he put out his hand, and 
gripped his companion's fast. 

“ Get lights, some of you, quick!" eric: 
Gwyn; and a murmur was heard outside. 
& murmur that increased till it was a 
loud cheer ; and then distinctly from out- 
side a voice was heard to say— 

“ Hear that, mates? The young mas- 
ters are going down.” 

And as if to endorse this, Grip, who had 
suddenly grown excited, burst into a loud 

ark, 
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THE DRERE OF LONEMOATH GRANGE. 


A SCHOOL STORY. 


By THE Rev, A. N. Manan, M.A. F.G.S., 
Author of * The Wallaby Man,” ete. ete. 
(Mustrated by W. Titomas Sart.) 


CHAPTER XV.—AN INTERVIEW WITH OLD PETER, 


loLIN ELcomseE lost no time next day in 

trying to take a rise out of Taswell, 

on the strength of that discovery, made 

during his evening stroll the day before. 

He waylaid Taswell in the quarter-hour 
recess between morning lessons. 

“Come round the field, Taswell,” he 
said; “I want to have a talk.” 

The relations between these two had 
been fairly amicable since the little affair; 
at Tittlebat Bridge. The balance of 
antagonism had been adjusted according 
to the schoolboy code, and things had 
gone smoothly. So Taswell had no ob- 
jection; and as he had brought a bag of 
gooseberries by way of lunch, and invited 
Colin to share the refreshment, Colin 
found an unexpected relish imparted to 
the walk. 

“Thad a jolly prowl last evening with 
Mr. Helstone, aud I want to tell you 
about it.” 

“Oh—where did you go?” 

“We went to the Lonemoath Comb, 
and prowled about near the Grange. It 
was awfully ghostly!” 

“T daresay; is that all?” 

“ We saw the old chap.” 

“ Gammon—I know vou didn't.” 

“We did, though. He had been out, 
and we saw him come back.” 

~ Are you sure? You don’t know what 


he’s like. How do you know it was old 
Datcham ?” 

“Who else could it have been? You 
say no one else lives in the Grange.” 

“ That's a fact—I'm sure of it. Tell us 
exactly what you saw.” 

“We hid in the shade, under that big 
ash-tree, where it's jolly dark after sunset, 
and we saw a man in a long black coat 
quickly cross the open part higher up and 
go to the gates. We heard the hinges 
creak as he opened and shut them.” 

“Really? That's queer! I’ve lived 
here all these years, and never knew him 
go out before. I wonder what was up— 
I must find out.” 

“ How can you?” 

“I'm going up there after dinner with 
some egies, and I'll have a try.” 

Taswell was put on his mettle by 
Colin's account of his evening experiences. 
He felt a sort of jealous resentment at the 
idea of anyone presuming to know more 
about the hermit of the Grange than he 
did. Hitherto he had prided himself upon 
a monopoly of communication with the 
mysterious inmate and his dwelling-place ; 
but here was an interloper, an upstart 
whom chance had befriended to take the 
wind out of his sails. This young Colin 
Elcombe had made a discovery to which 
none but he, Richard Taswell of Sudden, 


had any right. It was a reflection on his 
credit; he felt hurt and lowered in his 
own estimation. He must take measures 
to right himself in his own eyes. 

Dick thought of all this during the ‘rest 
of morning school—not in a connected 
way, but at odd moments. He was just 
able to scrape through his lessons without 
coming into open collision with Mr. 
Clifford, under whose leadership he was 
supposed to be imbibing historical lore. 
The period under treatment was that of 
the early Plantagenets ; and one of Dick's 
answers in a moment of mental wool- 
gathering certainly threw new light on s 
famous historical personage. Mr. Clifford 
had asked who preached the cause of the 
Crusades, and Dick answered, “ Peter 
Datcham the hermit.” Mr. Clifford sent 
him to the bottom of the class for an 
impertinent attempt to be funny. Dick, 
blushed with confusion of face ; but as he 
was always in the lower regions he had 
not far to go, and was thankful to escape 
without further disaster. 

As soon as dinner was over at Sudden. 
Dick Taswell proceeded to the duckeries 
and, having selected six eggs, he placed 
them in a basket and set off for the 
Grange. : 2 

On reaching the gates he gave his 
familiar challenge, which was presently 


answered. Steps were heard upon the 
gravel path, the peep-hole was unclosed, 
and an eye looked through. Then the 
bolts were loosed, and the door in one 
of the gates was slowly opened. Dick 
stepped through, and Mr. Datcham closed 
the door and shot the bolt; while Dick 
eved him with more than ordinary 
interest. 

He wore a soft felt hat, once black, but 
now greened by long and constant service. 
It was pulled over his forehead, and from 
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“Did you go out badger-huntirg last 
evening?” 

“ Badger-hunting !—ho, ho, ho! What 
next?” 

“ But you went outside. didn't you?” 

The old man turned his black glasses 
full upon the boy. They seemed to emit 
a baneful light, as though the searching 
glance behind shone through them. 
‘Then he asked : 


“Why should I go out? I never 


go out. People would laugh—hoot at 
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fist upon the table. “I haven’t been ont- 
side for years, and I shall never go ont- 
side again till 1 go out feet foremost on 
other folks’ legs, if they take the trouble 
to dig me a hole.” 

Taswell had sometimes seen the old 
man excited, and was rather afraid of him 
in that condition. But he was so full of 
curiosity to find out the facts of the case, 
and so anxious to rid himself of the 
mortifying idea that Colin knew more 
about the hermit than he did, that, at risk 


the invariable habit, it had become elon- 
gated forwards—petrified, as it were, into 
an abnormal development. Old Peter 
snffered from a chronic condition of 
bleared eyes, and always wore black spectacles to defend 
them from the light. His spare body was bent, narrow- 
-chésted, arid round-shouldered; his long, thin, hairy arms 
were furnished with bony hands and claw-like fingers ; 
and his thin legs seemed to find the weight they had to 
carry almost too much, for in walking he dragged his feet 
along with shuffling gait. 

Dick took particular note of this, contrasting his pro- 
gress with that described by Colin Elcombe. It was 
possible that the old fellow’s habitual mode of walking 
was assumed, as a blind to disarm the suspicion that he 
ever went outside his grounds. But Dick must say 
something. 

“I've brought you six prime eggs, Mr. Datcham; 
jolly good ones.” 

“ Av—bring them in.” 

He led the way to the back-door of the house, and they 
entered the kitchen. A small fire was 
burning in the grate, and the atmosphere 
felt frowsy from contrast with the fresh 
air out of doors. Dick put his basket on 
the table and looked about him. 

“ How do the clocks go?” 

“ Pretty well; two gain and three lose 
and one will not go at all; but I can tell 
the time.” é - 


“Old Peter gripped the other leg.”” 


me. Ho, ho, ho! I’m a queer old tead- 
in-a-hole— that’s all. Sunlight is death 
to my poor eyes—I can only see in the 
dark.” 

“ But some one said he saw you coming 
back.” : 

“Tt’'s a lie!” The antiquated fossil 
emphasised the word by striking his bony 


of further exasperating the “old toad,” he 
ventured to fire one more shot— 

“Well, then, if it wasn’t you, it must 
have been some one else who came in 
here.” 

The effect of this remark was startling. 
The old man seized up one of the ducks’ 
eggs and hurled it at Taswell’s head. 
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Taswell ducked his head, and the egg 
burst against the wall. 

“False, false, false!’ the old man 
soreamed in a shrill squeaky voice ; at the 
same time jumping up from his chair, and 
grasping the badger-tongs, he banged them 
with all his might upon the table. Then, 
flourishing them in the air, he advanced 
towards the boy as though he meditated 
an attack, 

“Tf you come here with your lics, I'll 
kill you! Do you hear?” 

There was a door at the opposite end of 
the kitchen, towards which Dick was 
backing before this alarming advance. In 
the terror of desperation Dick tried the 
handle, and the door opened. In another 
moment he was through it, and had 
slammed it in the face of the foe. There 
was a heavy bolt upon the door, and Dick 
soon had it fast in the socket, proof 
against any effort that Peter Datcham 
might make to force the door. 

The fury of the baffled man was 
‘hideous to hear. He stormed and kicked 
:and battered at the door with the badger- 
tongs, hurling his impotent threats against 
the boy with ungovernable rage. 

Taswell felt safe so long as they were on 

- different sides of the door. But he was 
none the less anxious to get out of the 
house and escape. The room in which he 
now found himself had a barred window, 
too narrow for him to squeexe through. 
A second door on the right suggested 
further means of flight. He hurried on, 
and passed through it into a passage with 
two windows on the left. At tho end of 
the passage was a low entrance-hall with 
the front-door of the house facing him. 
There was a door on the right, and the 
staircase. Freedom beckoned hii towards 
.the front-door. 

But he was forestalled. Old Datcham, 
-on finding himself thwarted by the bolting 
-of the inner kitchen-door, bethought him 
te cut off the enemy's retreat by a flank 
movement. He lost no time about it. 
Galloping out at the back-door, badger- 
tongs in hand, at a speed which belied the 
necessity of his usual shufNe, he was 
round the house and at the front-door 
before Taswell-had reached the hall. 

Taswell heard him fumblinz at the door- 
handle, and the next moment the door 
was opened. The moment he caught 
sight of the black spectacles, Taswell saw 
his only chance. He turned back and 
sped through the room he had just left, 
slamming the door behind him. Across 
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that room in three strides, he quickly 
pulled back the bolt, sped through the 
door, which he slammed as before, on 
through the kitchen, out of the back-door, 
and along the path to the iron gates as 
hard as he could rush. 

The door in the gate was locked, he 
had seen the old chap put the key in his 
pocket. Being thus brought to bay, 
without a moment for deliberation, 
Taswell saw the gleam of the black 
spectacles flash from the back-door, as old 
Peter came bearing down upon him like 
a mad bull ! 

There were iron cross-bars and heavy 
iron studs upon the gates, and his only 
chance was to scale them. He was not 
physically gifted with agility; but neck or 
nothing he went for it, and terror helped 
to uplift him so far that he actually got 
one leg over the top of the gate before old 
Peter arrived and promptly gripped the 
other leg with the badger-tongs. 

“Now then,” he hissed through his 
teeth; “I’ve got you! Down you get, 
and we'll settle accounts! I'll teach you 
to come here with your lies!” 

“Let me go! let me go!" screamed 
the terrified Dick. “ Oh! you'll break my 
leg!" 

“That won’t do—I want to break your 
head! Get down, I say!” 

“Oh! oh! please let me go, Mr. 
Datcham! I'm very sorry—I did not 
mean to make you angry—I'll never do 
so again!" 

A strange and unexpected turn of events 
followod. The old gentleman’s wrath had 
possibly abated, or had been allayed by 
the boy's apology; or perhaps the 
unwonted exercise had exhausted his 
strength. For he suddenly loosened the 
xvip of the tongs, and without another 
word he quietly hobbled back to the 
house, not even looking back to see what 
became of the boy. 

The latter soon lowered himself over 
the gates, and walked off, deeply thankful 
te be once more outside the grounds of the 
Grange. 

That evening he met Mr. Helstone in 
Grime Ditch, and gave him a highly 
coloured account of the exciting adven- 
ture. 

“There’s one thing I found out for 
certain, sir—that he is a crazy old maniac ; 
and I'll take good care not to give him 
another chance. Look at the marks of 
his badger-tongs! He may whistle for 
his ducks’ eggs in future |" 


(To be continued.) 


“T should say you would be wise not to 
venture inside his gates again, Taswell. 
I don’t suppose he seriously meant to hurt 
you; but ye was evidently in a tremen- 
dous rage, and if he is really off his head 
there is no telling what he might have 
done. Why should he have got s0 
excited, I wonder?” 

“TI don’t know, sir. He yelled like a 
maniac! I only wanted to find out if he 
had gone out, or if anyone else had come 
in.” 

“Tt is very certain that one or other 
of the alternatives must have happened. 
We saw a figure glide across the open 
space and enter the gater. But it docs 
not matter much. What evidently 
annoyed him was the idea that some one 
was acting the spy upon his premises. 
That is natural enough, when he leads 
such a life of retirement. It must make 
@ man nervous about the interference of 
outsiders. But you got off cheaply, 
Taswell, and I should recommend you not 
to give him a second chance.”’ 

“You may be sure I will never go near 
him again, sir. But I must get home. 
Good night, sir.” 

Cornish Helstone could not help being 
puzzled. The same feeling came over 
him which had prompted him to try and 
track the Frenchman in Whitechapel. It 
set him thinking, as he walked back, of 
all the incidents of that fortnight before 
he first came to Rosslyn House ; and the 
sad issue of it all in Mrs. Unwin’s death, 
and Charles Unwin’s desolation. He had 
looked daily in the papers to see if any 
clue had been discovered to the mystery 
of the Spanish Jew. The last notice had 
said that the police were instituting an 
active search for a Frenchman named 
Alvier. Helstone wondered if he were 
the man that seemed to play the part of 
confidential servant to the murdered man; 
or—but what did it matter to him? His 
interest had waued, crushed by the sadder 
tragedy of Mrs. Unwin’s death. 

Then he thought of the coming holidays, 
and wondered where he should spend 
them. Seven weeks seemed a long time 
to fill up. He had no home, no relations 
who would care to receive him, no friends 
who would go with him anywhere. He 
felt very lonely that evening, and was 
sorry the term should ever come toan end. 

But he had papers to prepare for the 
coming examination. That thought msde 
him quicken his steps, and he did two 
hours’ work before he went to bed. 


THE ISLAND OF THREE PALM-TREES. 
A ROMANCE OF THE SOUTHERN SEAS. 


BARING up towards the nearest, or 
N.E., point of the island, the yacht 

was in a couple of hours sufficiently close 
in to enable those on board to see the 
shore, on the sandy beach of which the 
swell was breaking, after having in some 
places been beaten into froth by a piece 
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CHAPTER V.—THE GALLEON “ SANTA TERESA.” 


of the half-submerged reef running almost 
parallel to it. 

All hands were on deck, and speculation 
was rife as, with a man at the foretop and 
Wilming on the bowsprit end on the look- 
out, the Bonne Aventure in light sir— 
now being rapidly eaten up by the sun— 


made her way along the shore outside the 
reef. 

Apparently the island was about four 
miles long, its width varying considerably 
between two hundred and fifty yards or 
so at its extreme north-eastern. end, where 
there was a point m.:ked wn Witton’s 


eketch-chart as “the Look-out,” to about 
a mile and a half at its broadest point, 
@ little to the south of the middle. The 
shore was quite low and sandy, as is 
generally the case in this region; but in- 
land half a mile or so, the ground, which 
rose gradually from the beach, attained 

e height of small hills, green and tree- 
clad. Along the shore itself, almost down 
to the margin of the sand, were scattered 
groups of cocoa-nut palms shaking their 
feathery leaves in the light, clear air. 

As midday approached the captain pre- 
pared to take an observation to verify 
the yacht’s position. As Cassell had 
thought, if the island along which they 
were now almost merely drifting was the 
ene described by the pirate in the old 
log-book, it had been set down on the 
chart at least twenty miles too far to 
the south, and was out of position at 
least to the extent of as much more 
to the west of its supposed position. 

Cassell, who had worked out the cal- 
culation with the captain, was not sur- 
prised at the result, and still felt convinced 
that the island they had hit upon was the 
one of which they were in search, and the 
sometime pirates’ retreat. 

After coasting along it for a couplo of 
hours, the southernmost end was reached 
without the discovery of any inlet cr bay 
such as that described in the log-book of 
the Red Duchess. The yacht was then 
close-hauled and headed N., making her 
way slowly along the western side of the 
island in a blazing sun, which had almost 
eaten up whats little wind there had been 
earlier in the day. 

About four o'clock in the afternoon the 
look-out on the foretop shouted, “ Shoal 
water ahead!’ and almost at the same 
instant Cassell caught sight of a narrow 
opening in the outer reef which struck 
him as resembling that of which they 
werei n search. 

The yacht was brought head to wind, and 
in a few minutes the dinghy was lowered, 
Cassell, Wilming, and Kenyon pulling 
through the channel towards the shore, 
whilst the Bonne Aventure was kept 
off and on clear of the reef until their 
return with a report. 

The channel, which ran between two 
reefs, proved to be a deep one, and quite 
wide enough, should it prove advisable, 
for the yacht to be brought in. A half a 
mile or so of rowing, and the dinghy shot 
into the deep water of a natural harbour 
or lagoon semicircular in form, with the 
horns somewhat bent inwards, so that its 
existence would be almost hidden from 
vessels outside the reef. 

Cassell, who was steering, kept a sharp 
look-out for the needle-shaped rock of 
which a description and warning had 
been given. 

Standing back a little from the shore 
were trees, some of them palms ; but no 
trace could of course be seen of the 
“three palm-trees " specially described. 

After rowing close in shore and finding 
a good depth of water with a sandy 
bottom, the dinghy's head was turned, and 
they rowed rapidly out again to the yacht, 
which had tacked back opportunely. 

A couple of hours later and the Bonne 
Aventure had been safely piloted into the 
lagoon by Cassell from the dinghy, and 
lay anchored in seven fathoms. 

Ere the yacht was made snug, the sun, 
a ball of molten gold, had dipped beneath 
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the horizon line, almost in front of the 
channel out to the sea, the water dyed 
crimson from the reflection of the now 
almost cloudless aky. 

Darkness coming on so rapidly put any 
exploration either of the lagoon or the 
shore out of the question till the morrow ; 
and so, with Kenyon and one of the paid 
hands taking the first watch, the rest of 
the party went below to discuss the plans 
for the morning, and to overhaul the two 
diving dresses, the air-pumps, and other 
materials. 

At daybreak all on board were pcstir, 
anxious to explore both the island and the 
lagoon. 

From the main cross-trees Cassell 
tried to make out from amongst the many 
trees visible from the yacht a trio corre- 
sponding with that mentioned by the old 
pirate. It is needless to say that he was 
unsuccessful. A large group of palms 
stood towering up from the undergrowth 
about two hundred yards back from the 
shore almost in a line from the yacht, but, 
alas! there were fully half ascore of them, 
and with no one three of them more 
prominent than the rest. Inland the 
ground rose till it assumed the altitude of 
sinall hills, and through a gap in the 
vegetation Cassell could trace the courre 
of a small river, or, rather, brook, which, 
emptying itselfas it did into the lagoon 
some little distance to the left of the 
yacht, had no doubt had something to do 
with the selection of this particular spot 
by the pirates for their rendezvous. 

No traces of habitation could now, how- 
ever, be discovered, and indeed it seemed 
most improbable that the island was in- 
habited. 

Failing to find any clue ashore by which 
to seek the spot where the Santa Teresa 
was sunk, Cassell, after one more glance 
from his lofty perch, commenced to de- 
scend. Looking downwards and over the 
yacht’s side whilst doing so, he was sur- 
prised to discover that objects lying on 
the sandy bottom of the lagoon were 
quite visible, so clear was the water. 

As he reached the deck Wilming 
came up to ask if he had discovered the 
“three palm-trees”—the landmark of 
which they were in search. 

“No,” he replied, “those trees must 
have disappeared years ago.” 

“Of course,” agreed Wilming, after a 
short pause; “ we should have thought of 
thes: But what then are you going to 
do?" 

“Tf the galleon is in this basin we 
shan't have much difficulty in finding 
her,” replied Cassell cheerfully—“ just look 
over the side.” 

“ Ah, I see!" exclaimed Wilming, peer- 
ing down into the pellucid water along- 
side ; “ why, but you can see the bottom, 
and that must be five or six fathoms at 
the least, I think—don't you fellows?” as 
two of the others made their appearance 
on deck. “The sooner we attempt to dis- 
cover the whereabouts of the Santa 
Teresa the better.” 

This proposal was adopted with enthu- 
siasm, and the cylinders, with their cross 
planks, were promptly got on deck, and the 
work of constructing the diving-raft pro- 
ceeded with under the direction of Kenyon; 
it having been decided that Cassell and 
Wilming should meantime explore the 
lagoon from the surface in the dinghy. 

In a scorching and brilliant sunshine 
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which, striking down, served to illuminate 
the deepest recesses of the clear, still 
water, the dinghy left the yacht’s side and, 
with Wilming pulling, slowly crossed 
towards the farthest side of the almost - 
land-locked lagoon. 

Cassell leant over the stern and peered 
down into the still water, with its sea- 
weed gardens below, its strange-shaped 
and brilliant-hued fishes, and here and 
there a patch of rock of coral forma- 
tion cropping up, as it were, through the 
smooth fields of sand which formed the 
bottom. 

For a long time—so long, indeed, that 
Cassell had had to desist more than once 
from his neck-aching occupation for a 
short spell—nothing rewarded the 
searchers’ efforts, and the ofiect of the 
tropical sun, shining like a golden disc in 
a brazen sky, did not fail to add to their 
growing feeling of discouragement and 
disappointment. 

What if the galleon had never really an 
existence? Or, if it had, what if the 
island in search of which they had come 
so far was not this one ? 

More than once these disquieting ques- 
tions had presented themselves to the 
minds of the two men in the dinghy, 
although they had kept their increasing 
misgivings to themselves. 

Till they got out of earshot they had 
constantly been hailed by those on the 
yacht with— 

“ Dinghy ahoy! Found anything rats 

And the reply “No, nothing,” had 
become wearisome in its monotony. 

Sometimes in Cassell’s eyes, tired from 
Jong gazing, the seaweed, as the water, 
rufiled by the dip of the oars, swept slowly 
astern, would assume queer shapes, and 
for a moment he could almost believe that, 
far down, he saw the masts and rotted 
rigging of the sunken galleon. But when 
he had rubbed them to see more distinctly, 
the illusion was dispelled. 

At noon the boat’s head was turned to 
the yacht, and ten minutes’ pulling served 
to take it alongside. Those on board hr.4 
worked hard, and the pontoon raft was 
almost ready for getting into the water 
through the specially constructed gap in 
the starboard bulwarks amidships. 

As soon as they had swallowed dinner, 
Cassell and Wilming again went off in 
the dinghy to continue their search 
further. 

After rowing about for a little over an 
hour, Cassell caught sight of a long, dark, 
reddish-brown object, away down at the 
bottom, half embedded in the sand, and 
partially hidden by the wide straggling 
ribbon-like seaweed, floating above and 
across it. 

“What could it be?'—that was the 
question. 

It was not easy to decide; and, for the 
moment, the water-telescope in the stern 
of the dinghy is forgotten. In a minute 
or two, however, it is taken out, and 
Cassell with its aid is able to discover that 
the brown object of his attention is a 
small cannon. 

This discovery successfully aroused the 
somewhat drooping spirits of both Cassell 
and his companion. 

It was just possible that they were on 
the point of a further and more important 
discovery—perhaps even that of the 
sunken galleon itself. 

“TI don’t think we're far out of our 
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reckoning after all,” exclaimed Cassell, 
with suddenly acquired buoyancy. “ Pull 
on a bit farther, Wilming.” . 
The responsive dip of the oars in the 
- water made the seaweed beneath the 
surface oscillate in the sunshine, and the 
rust-red cannon at the bottom alternately 
elongate and contract momentarily. 

Wilming had pulled, perhaps, a dozen 
strokes, and the dinghy was just off the 
mouth of the stream Cassell had seen in 
the morning from the main cross-trees, 
and about fifty yards from the shore, when 
suddenly a huge, almost shapeless, mass 
loomed into sight beneath the surface of 
the water. 

Cassell gave a sharp cry of delight, 
leaning over the side of the boat so far 
that a capsize was only averted by his 
companion's promptness in counteracting 
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his weight, and gazed down into the 
water. 

Yes. There could be no mistake. It 
was the hull of a vessel. 

A few moments later and Cassell had 
satisfied himself it was that of an ancient 
craft; the remains of the high, old- 
fashioned poop told him this much. 

When Wilming had had his look he 
was equally convinced, and with light 
hearts the boat’s nose was headed for the 
Bonne Aventure to tell those on board of 
the discovery. 

Whether the sunken vessel would prove 
to be the Santa Teresa, the galleon in 
whose decaying hull lay the treasure of 
which they had come in search, and had 
been present for weeks past in the dreams 
of most of them at night, had, of course, 
yet to be discovered. 


Their arrival alongside with the news, 
which they had excitedly shouted as soon 
as they were within hail, was greeted 
with cheers; and after listening to the 
account of their discovery, three others of 
the party got into the dinghy and rowed 
off to the spot, to assure themselves with 
their own eyes that the sunken vessel was 
no fiction. 

Ere sunset the raft was got overboard 
into the water alongside, made fast, and 
the air-pumps, ladders, weights, and other 
paraphernalia for the diving operations 
of the morrow secured to it. All that 
now remained to be done was to tow the 
raft to the spot and moor it, and to test 
the dresses—and this latter it was decided 
should be done in the main cabin, as it 
‘was now rapidly becoming dark. 

(To be continued.) 


ea a ——___ 


OLD JOHN, JOHN, AND LITTLE JOHN, 


pity sake, Phyllis, don’t call me little John. 
I won't stand it,” cried a brown-haired boy, 
a thorough type of that class of British 
boys from which have developed the men 
who have maintained for Britannia the 
proud privilege of ruling the waves. 

“ Ah, don’t think I meant that you were 
never going to grow any bigger,’ replied 
Phyllis naively, and placing her little red 
hands upon his arm, all discoloured as 


‘curiosities of 
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they were with seaweed and other minute 
the seashore. “ Don’t, 
Johnnie!” 

“I don’t like Johnnie any more than 
‘Little John,’ ” said the boy indignantly. 

“ Well, we can’t quarrel,”’ rejoined the girl, 
raising her brown eyes to his with that world 
of confidence and credulity which belongs 
alone to young childhood, so pure and un- 
touched by a knowledge of the life that lies 
before it. The boy agreed quickly with as 
much eager assertion, and so with linked 
arms they strolled along, kicking up the 
pebbles on the shingle beach, and it was not 
difficult to see that they were friends. 
He was fourteen, she was twelve. He 
sturdy, bright, and alert, was just leaving the 
little fishing village in which for generations 
his people had lived, for the life and profession 
which his people had for generations followed. 
She, sweet, lithe, dainty little maiden, would 
look for no better fate than that of her 
mother and grandmother before her—that of 
waiting patiently during long months and 
years, while her sailor husband seryed his 
Queen on her empire of the sea. 

Dunstanbay was a little village on the 
south coast, which seemed to have attached 
itself and its quaint little cottages to the 
high chalk cliffs after the manner of limpets 
to rocks. There was a slight indentation in 
the coast line, and a stream they called a river, 
which abounded in very large prawns, and per- 
haps this indentation justified the name of the 
bay. Past the cottages the children strolled, 
and the boy was just stopping to capture a 
diminutive crab which had become imprisoned 
in one of those limpid, anemone-haunted 
pools which are the delight of boys at the 
seaside ; when two of the grown-up inhabi- 
tants of Dunstanbay appeared in sight and 
hailed him lustily. 

“ Hi, little John !_ Heave ahead here!” 

One of the newcomers was an old man of 
nearly eighty, but hale and strong and 
tough, an unmistakable tar, in whatever 
costume he might have donned. The other 
was some thirty years his junior, and from 
an almost comical resemblance was un- 
doubtedly his son. 

As little John sprang forward hand in hand 
with Phyllis, something in his movements, 
something in the self-reliant smile, told one 
that he, too, was a scion of this seafaring race. 


“Fine lad! Grand lad!" chuckled the 
younger of the men. : 

“ So’s Phyllis!” replied the elder, mixing 
up the sexes in his enthusiasm for the grand- 
child of his old shipmate. 4 

“I'll race you, little John,” cried the sweet, 
gleeful, childish treble of Phyllis’ voiee, as 
she broke loose from her companion, after 
having artfully secured a good start. Fleet 
as the wind, her hair ilying behind her, she 
sped on over the few intervening yards.which 
separated them from their elders; while the 
boy followed with an excellent pretence of 
competing with her. 

“I've won!” she cried, as she clasped the 
old man’s outstretched arm. 

“ Ob, ob, little John!” laughed his father. 
“ Beaten by a girl!” 

“So was the Duke of Wellington,” re- 
plied the boy promptly. 

“I never heard as Nelson was,” ex- 
claimed the old man with a contemptuous 
sniff, which was meant to show how little he 
thought of the sister service. 

The Middlehams had lived in Dunstanbay 
for considerably over a hundred years, and 
there on the shingle beach looking out upon 
the sunlit channel, dotted here and there with 
sail of many craft large and small wending 
their way up and down that gleaming high- 
way, stood three generations of them known 
to all the neighbourhood as “‘ Old John, John. 
and little John.” When we say to all we are 
perhaps somewhat rash, for various people 
rang jocular changes on the appellations ac- 
cording to their fancy. 

The schoolmaster, for instance, a mathe- 
matician and a pretty wit, sometimes ealled 
them: John to the third power, integer John. 
and X upon John ; the last being a prophetic 
allusion to the unknown potentialities of the 
beginner in life. The genial vicar, whose 
mission seemed not to end with the care of 
the souls of his people, but who often mended 
their hurt bodies, and decayed pockets a: 
well, dubbed them: first John, second Jobr. 
and third John. Irreverent young fisher- 
men were wont, out of hearing of cours. 
to call them three-decker, paddles, and 
ironclad, a playfal reference to the various 
epochs at which two of them had serveil. 
and the third was about to serve, his 
country. 

Whatever they were called, they loved each 


other, and were beloved by all, for they were 
from generation to generation brave, honest, 
true-hearted British tars. 

The Middlehams’ cottage was the largest 
in the village, but that was perhaps not say- 
ing very much, for, with the exception of the 
rectory, the doctor's, and the coastguard 
station, there were not many mansions in 
Dunstanbay. In the front it had a garden; 
and though, beyond gifly-tlowers and hardy 
pansies, its Horal treasures were limited, the 
flagstaff flourished perennially: and its flag 
was quite an object-lesson in English naval 
history ; for the youth of Dunstanbay were 
wont to ask each other: What battie was 
whenever the tag was flying; 
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dear old vicar with his grey hair, and ruddy, 
healthy, kindly face, had brought little John 
a Bible, and a book on navigation ; and there 
was John’s wife, little John’s mother, trying 
to look very cheerful, after the manner of 
courayeous mothers ; and they all sat round 
the table, on which remained the débris of a 
feast of cold boiled bacon to which, from the 
attenuated appearance of the remnant, all had 
done justice. A sprinkling of the neighbours 
too had gathered round. and sat on chairs of 
various sorts, on a form from the lobby, or lay 
on the grass in spite of the dew. Little John, 
the hero of the evening, sat on a stool, and on 
one by kim, with her great wistful eyes fixed 
with childish earnestness on each speaker in 
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conscious of a certain amount of ignorance 
in the presence of such an authority. 

“Well, I can only tell you that off the 
Crimea, especially in river service, we found 
our forty-tive gun paddle frigates very ser- 
viceable, father, and could go where your 
seventy-fours couldn't get.” 

“Jobn, I’ve told you that paddles are 
never efficacious in warfare. One shot in 
‘en, and where are they?” 

“ But, father, they've iron boxes down to 
the water's edge.” 

“No use. Remember, John, the last bit 
of fun I saw was the first time a paddle 
steamer was used in action. My Gladiator 


was following the Ganges, and on her port 


and many and many a boy—ay, and man 
too—has lingered at a respectful distance 
from the white palings at about four o'clock 
on each twenty-first of October, to see the 
white-haired veteran ‘Old John,” with un- 
covered head, lower the ensign to half-mast 
in memory of the passing away of England's 
greatest naval hero in the cockpit of the 
Victory. 

In front of the porch over which the 
jasmine and laurestinus hung in such pro- 
fusion as to endanger the hats and eyes f 
anobservant visitors, sat that same evening on 
which our story opens the three around whom 
circles our interest. It was little John’s last 
evening at home before leaving for the train- 
ing ship. There were others there. The 


“Then we let fly with our sixty-fours.” 


turn, and ever and anon slipping her little 
hand into his, sat Phyllis. 

“The Armorel, which little John is 
about to be aboard of, is one of the old 
second line sixties,” explained old John 
sententiously, as he lighted his pipe, which 
once was white, but now of ebon hue. 
“Indeed,” the vicar replied. “One of the 
stately wooden walls—eh?” with a smile 
and bow towards the veteran. 

“Not as stately as my old Gladia‘or, 
seventy-four,” replied the old man with a 
convincing manner which registered his 
statement as an historical fact “for all 
time. 

“ Ah!” ejaculated the vicar, in acceptance 
of the fact, for being an inland man he felt 


bow was one of your paddles. Bang comes 
a chain shot, and smash through her boxes 
and into her paddles, and there hung the 
twin shot outside palpitating for all the 
world like a thing of life. 

“ Instead of a thing of death,” sighed the 
vicar, with a shake of his head. 

“ Well, well, dad, we shall never agree on 
that score,” said John, with a good-natured 
grin. 

“I must be running away soon, and it is 
almost time we were going indoors,” said the 
clergyman, with a flourish of his hand towards 
the sea. 

The sun had dipped, and was now but a 
ruby band set in an amethyst frame, deaden- 
ing each moment till the white sails, which 
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had been illumined by the dying monarch’s 
rays, faded into a weird ghostliness, till they 
became shadows of the night—vague, strange, 
unearthly. 

Leaving the table, the vicar, with an arm 
through old John’s and John’s, and nodding 
“ good-night’’ to the neighbours, walked 
slowly towards the cottage; while John’s 
wife followed with a caressing hand on little 
John’s shoulder, and Phyllis clung tearfully 
to his other side. The neighbours, all of 
whom had shaken the lad very, very warmly 
by the hand, lingered abouttill the lamp turned 
up in the front parlour told them that the 
family were all indoors, and would be alone 
that night. 

Then the vicar took little John by the 
hands, and bent over him and laid one hand 
on the curly brown head, and little John 
knelt down, and the sweet mellow voice of 
the good old man rose in earnest prayer to 
God to bless the young wayfarer; and old John 
and John repeated it in a low and muftled 
maurmur; while John’s wife and Phyllis sobbed 
theirs in undisguised and uncontrolled grief. 
And so it was with the prayers and heartfelt 
blessings of old and young that little John 
left Dunstanbay next morning to enter upon 
his training on board H.M.S. Armorel. 


Where, in all the history of magic, from the 
wisdom of the Egyptians, down through the 
weird and lurid craft of the Scottish witches 
on, down to the modern conjuring of the 
Hindoo juggler, and the science of the 
modern hypnotist, is there a genius to equal 
that of the Storyteller? With one wave of 
his wand,\g@t his scarce breathed word of 
command, the wheel of time whirls round, 
and stops at the actual tenth part of a secon?. 
he desires, with an accuracy which would 
make the inventor of the stop-watch green 
with envy! 

Five years have passed over, and still 
Dunstanbay seems outwardly unchanged ; 
save perhaps where some eighty tons of 
chalk have fallen and filled up a cavelike 
gorge where Phyllis and little John used to 
play. The Middlehams’ cottage is there, 
and time has dealt very gently with its in- 
mates. Only little John is away (quite a big 
John now), one of the crew of a huge 
battleship on the Mediterranean station. 

On this particular morning on which we have 
stopped Time, for the benefit of the readers 
of the “ B.O.P.,” there seems to ba some un- 
usual excitement in Dunstanbay. The lob- 
ster boats have been run up the beach, but, 
instead of hurrying away to transform th-ir 
cargoes from black to red, the men and bo, = 
join others, and all make for the Middlehams’ 
cott:.ge; and now tha white palings are 
fringed by a bluo-jerseyed crowd, with bright 
flecks of colour here and there where the 
women-folk are. The vicar, too, a little 
whiter than when we last saw him, hurries 
past them with cheery smile and friendly nod, 
and he also makes for the Middlehams’ 
cottage. 

In a minute or two through the porch 
comes fi-3 old John, scarcely changed ; and 
sturdy Jc bn a bit stouter; and Mrs. John and 
the vicar, and a bonnie, tall, brown-eyed girl 
of seventeen, in whom we speedily 1 cognise 
little Phyllis. Towards the flagsta* :hey go. 
The vicar unfolds a newspaper, and reads 
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therefrom the gallant story of the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria, “the valiant deeds of 
the little Condor,” and little John’s big iron- 
clad is favourably mentioned; and then old 
John, his bright eyes beaming with profes- 
sional pride, steps forward and runs the flag 
up to the masthead amid deafening cheers, 
in which even the circling seagulls seem to 
join. 

After this came weeks of waiting, which 
hung heavily on the Middleham family ; for, 
although it was speedily known that little 
John had come out of his first sea-fight in 
safety and with credit, yet all wanted the 
narrative of the bombardment from one who 
had been there, and all wanted to see the 
young hero again for his own sake; and, more 
important than all, there were some knotty 
points to be settled between John and old 
John, as to the calibre of the guns and the 
weight of the projectiles, especially of that 
shell which “‘upended”’ a huge Krupp gun 
in one of the batteries. 

Often, during these weeks, when the vicar 
called for an evening outdoor chat, argument 
waxed so hot between the veterans of the two 
epochs, and they jumped about so rapidly 
from 1804 to 1854, that the poor old clergy- 
man went home slightly bewildered, and 
almost uncertain as to whether or no the 
Victory was a paddle-boat, or whether the 
old Duke of Wellington, which was the 
Baltic flagship in Crimean days, was really a 
floating man-of-war, or the “Iron Duke” 
himself. And then his attempts to join in 
the conversation were not always crowned 
with success, as when he ventured once to 
express an opinion on Lord Collingwood as a 
Naval Commander, he found the conversation 
had veered round suddenly to Lord Charles 
Beresford, and his opinion was left derelict 
some eighty years behind. After this he 
preferred to listen. 

But the day came at last when a part 
of the fleet, adorned with many honourable 
wounds, returned home to refit, and little 
John came with his ship. All the Middle- 
hams and Phyllis repaired to Portsmouth. 
Wot ye well that there was some excitement 
on thatexpedition. The train passed through 
Dunstanbay at about 11.45 a.m.; but old John 
had been arrayed since seven in all the glory 
of a very antique silk hat, bottle-blue swallow- 
tail coat with brass buttons, flowered vest, 
nankeen trousers, and low shoes. In his 
hand he carried a mighty umbrella. It isa 
curious fact that our gallant sailors, although 
they brave the rain, and snow, and sleet, and 
spray at sea, invariably carry an umbrella 
ashore. He had hauled his huge watch out 
of his fob fully twenty times; had flicked 
some sandy dust from hisshoes, and smoothed 
his hat with his bandanna quite as often ; and 
had shouted upstairs to the “ womenfolk ” 
not to be late, till, had it not been for the 
more sober patience of second John, they must 
have been made quite ill with nervous excite- 
ment. 

The hour arrived at last, and with it the 
train; old John got in without a ticket ; but 
fortunately his son remembered it, and away 
they went ; but, oh, how slow that train was ! 
‘Portemouth at last! Dock Station!" 
“There sheis!" and the old veteran darted 
away, and was halfway up the gangway 
before he was recalled, for he was making for 


the wrong ship. At last she is found, and 
there is little John, such a fine stalwart lad, 
with eyes dancing with pleasure as the group 
of loved ones rushed towards him. 

Now, although it was decorously arranged in 
the train that his mother should embrace him 
first, then his grandfather, it seemed to re- 
semble an old game called “ Catch him who 
can.”” However, when all had had their 
share, red and exhausted, but very happy, 
little John proceeded to introduce some of his 
mates. Many, even of higher rank, had been 
made aware of the extraordinary family to 
which the lad belonged, and all were proud 
to shake the veterans by the hand. The 
ladies and second John were next conducted 
over the ship, fully expecting the old man to 
follow them immediately ; but when they re- 
turned after a short interval they found him 
surrounded by a band of respectful listeners, 
in the midst of an exciting narrative of how 
the Gladiator had captured a great French 
three-decker, which, having tasted their 
quality a day or two before, did not seem 
anxious for another slice. 

“ Away we went,” continued old John, full 
to the finger-tips with nervous energy; “a 
Jong stern chase through the night led only 
by a bit of a new moon, for she had dousd 
every glim on board. Now and again we 
thought we had lost her,so you can fancy the 
sort of cheer we gave when at dawn we espied 
her some three knots away. Every stitch 
was clapped on, and at last we came within 
range—near enough, anyway, to bother her 
aloft—but it wasn’t till a lucky shot damaged 
her steering-gear that we quite overhauled 
her. She tried hard to haul herself away, 
but she was nigh unmanageable. Round we 
slewed until we brought our broadside to 
where we could rake her fore and aft. Then 
we let fly with our sizty-fours ! ’ shouted the 
old fellow, and, carried away by the excite- 
ment of his story, he swung round his 
umbrella, to the imminent danger of one at 
least of his auditors. 

It speaks well for the veteran’s powers of 
narration that not a lad smiled as they re- 
membered that on their own gun-deck they 
had some six-hundred-and-forties ! 

How long the battle lasted is lost to this 
history, because, as though to give a realistic 
accompaniment to this page of England's 
storied naval glory, the guns of the Duke of 
Wellington boomed out a Royal salute (for 
the grand old Victevy is too infirm for the 
duty now), and the Victoria and Albert 
passed with her Majesty on board. 

The opportunity was too fine, and the 
temptation too enormous, for second John to 
refrain from a little joke at his father’s ex- 
pense; so he called out lustily : 

“Look, father! There’s paddles!” 

Was the old man dismayed? Not he. 

Drawing himself up, he replied gallantly, as 
he waved his hat: 

“The Queen’s the first lady in the land, 
and can sail whatever kind of craft she likes. 
God bless her.” 

A laughing cheer followed this; and as 
little John, who had been conversing ear- 
nestly aside with Phyllis, rejoined his family, 
one of the little group of tars, which still 
surrounded them, called for one cheer more, 
and it was heartily given, for “Old John, 
John, and xittle John!" 
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The Grey Mullet. 


fish is the carp of the salt-water angler, 
and its cunning will on occasion battle 
all his efforts. Small mullet, like small bass, 
are easy enough to catch, and in little request 
gave among the urchins that hang round 
sewers and dock pools. It is essential, how- 
ever, when on the track of large and timid 
mullet, to make as little noise as possible, 
and to keep one’s shadow off the water.. 
Iam not sure that the excessive precaution 
of rowing towarls a shoal of mullet with 
muftied oars is not a little unnecessary. I 
have seen it done with excellent results; but 
then I have also seen the results without the 
precaution. But when you mean business 
with mullet of decent size, you will do well 
to remember that they are quite the most 
fearsome and fastidious of sea fish, and that 
the more you base your behaviour on that of 
the cautious and circumspect roach fisher, 
the greater will be your chance of success. 
The best method of taking this tish—I 
can find no more epithets for it, but it 
answers to every synonym of nervous— 
varies slightly with local conditions. At 
Leghorn, I used to take fair-sized mullet 
with ordinary rod and float line, the bait 
being bread paste. In the Granville Dock, 
Dover, my friend Surgeon-General Paske 
once succeeded, after many failures, in cap- 
turing two or three, baiting with small 
Tag-worms, and it is with this bait that 
I have seen the best results at Little- 
hampton and Chichester. Generally speak- 
ing, I think a short, stout rod, with a 
running silk line and a long trace of single 
gut, buoyed up by two tiny corks, and ending 
in @ small hook baited with some lively rag- 
worms, will be about the safest for harbour 
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fishing; but this dainty creature occasion- 
ally takes a white fly, and even macaroni is 
numbered among its weaknesses. I prefer 
not to occupy further space with so un- 
certain a fish. Of the successful mullet 
fisher, as of the poet, it might truly be said 
Nascitur, non fit. 
The Whiting and Codling. 

I now come to some of the pollack’s 
relatives, which compose one of the most 
important of submarine clans, including the 
great hake and ling, the cod and haddock, 
and several other species. 

The whiting is one of the most numerous 
and most widely distributed of this family, 
and whiting fishing, if you get the real 
article and not the spurious “rock whiting,” 
really the pouting, is very good fun. 

The proper grounds for this fish are 
generally sore miles from the coast, where 
veds of hard sand lie in deep, clear water, 
ier the silver whiting—like all its tribe, 
exc. nt the pollack, pout, and rockling—avoids 
the rocks. 
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SUMMER SEA-FISHING. 
By F. G. AFLALo, F.B.G.8., F.Z.8., 
Axchor of “ Sea Fishing for Amateurs,” etc., etc. 


PART Iv. 


The hand-line is really more suitable, if 
anything, than the rod, as the fish lie at 
some considerable depth, and, when in a 
biting mood, come so thick and fast as to 
demand constant hauling up of the line. 


Fie. 7.—Tuk Waittna. 


The baits should be within three or four 
feet of the bottom, a condition fulfilled 
either by the paternoster, described in a 
previous article, or by any form of chopstick. 


Fig. 8.—Cuorsricks. 


The favourite tackle on the Devon and 
Cornish coasts, however, and by far the 
most practical for this fishing, is with what 
is known as a shearing lead, which has loops 
or tags of greased cord, to which the line 
and hook line are attached. 

These leads are a speciality down west ; 
and if you wish to rig them up yourselves— 
though I prefer to hear of your buying them 
of the hard-working, ill-requited fishermen 
--the secret must be learnt there. Equally 
futile would be any attempt on my part to 
instruct you in their proper throwing, though 
the whole art of using them effectively lies 
in pitching them properly over the side, 
the lead being thrown across the body and 
against the tide. Unless the lead goes 
down at one particular angle, the hook gets 
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or other handy bait (whiting not being over- 
nice in their feeding), and flung out the lead 
secundum artem, you let the line run until 
its slackness shows that the lead has touched 
the sand, then draw in about a fathom, and 
await results. As soon as a bite is felt, 
strike sharply by drawing im line over the 
gunwale, on which the line should also rest 
when being hauled. It takes a deal of strain 
off the hands. 

The only other fish likely to trouble your 
whiting baits are nurse-hounds and other 
dogfish. Sharks, which have been plentiful 
of late summers on our south-west coast, are 
chiefly troublesome about half-way down, 
when you are drift-lining for pollack or 
mackerel. Should your boat, however, drift 
over the rocks, you will no longer hook the 
silver whiting, but in its place a deeper, 
dark-brown, goggle-eyed fish, the whiting- 
pout, or a still uglier member of this family, 
the “ poor-cod,” whose eyes, encased ina trans- 
parent sac, seem starting from their sockets, 
which is largely attributable to the sudden 
diminution of pressure on nearing the sur- 
face. 

In some places, on the Kentish coast 
especially, an August day on the inshore 
whiting grounds will generally produce a 
mixed bag, the other predominating fish 
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being young cod, or codlings, distinguished, 
even in extreme youth, by the family beard. 
These codlings evince a preference for mussel 
bait, though I have killed many scores with 
lugworm. If I were fishing for codlings in 
anything under ten fathoms (sixty feet) of 
water, I should use by preference a stiff rod 
and three-hook paternoster. I¢ also saves 
time in shallow water like this, and when 
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hopelessly foul of the line above, and nothing 
will be caught. 

But these things must be taught by 
practice ; precept is useless. 

Having got on the whiting grounds, baited 
the hooks with lugworm, pilchard, mussel, 


the fish are biting fast, and a favourable 
moment must be made the most of, to avoid 
winding the reel up each time a fish is 
hooked or a hook robbed. 

Pulling the line through the rings and 
letting it coil at your feet is far quicker, 
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though I strongly caution you against cdopt- 
ing this plan when large pollack or small 
sharks are about, as a sudden rush will 
almost certainly hurry the slack line into an 
inextricable tangle. 

The large cod rarely come inshore until 
the late autumn, though just occasionally a 
ten- or fifteen-pounder is scen in August onour 


Fromexcsz amongst the clever, artists whose 

pencils and brushes have greatly aided the 
“B.O.P.” may be placed Mr. R. C. Woodville. 
who is now pretty generally admitted to hold 
the leadership of all’ English military 
painters, while his skilful black-and-white 
work is certainly amongst the finest of theday. 

In a recent monograph on the subject of 
this sketch, Mr. Julius M. Price writes : 
“Born in 1858, Mr. Woodville is still a com- 
Paratively young man. Well set-up, of 
athletic build, and with more of the officer 
than the artist in the outer man, he yet 
impresses one even on the first acquaintance 
as being a man of more than average ability, 
though his manner is easy and genial to a 
deyree. His studio and suite of rooms at 
“‘1cen’s Gate give evidence, in the manner in 
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east coast piers. Large hooks on the pater- 
noster, baited with slabs of herring or sprat, 
are the correct thing for cod. 

I have already enlarged on the beauties 
of Cornish seas. The rapacious hake is 
certainly not among them, though I should 
imagine a fight with this cod-like pursuer 
of pilchards on a stout rod would be most 


MR. R. CATON 


WOODVILLE, R.I. 


Mr. Woodville at Work. 


which they are furnished, of the fact that, in 
addition to being a great painter, he is also a 
man of the world, and & man of taste... . 
His career has, indeed, been one of unchequered 
success. From the moment he exhibited his 
first picture, ‘ Frederick the Great on the Eveof 
the Battle of Leuthen,’ at the Royal Academy, 
he wasa marked man, and since then nothing 
he has painted has ‘ missed fire.’ If also to 
have the sunshine of Royal favour is an 
enviable lot, then indeed he is a lucky 
mortal, for the Queen has, at various times, 
been a purchaser of his work. At the 
present moment several of his pictures are 
hanging on the walls at Windsor and 
Balmoral, and notable amongst these is one 
of the ‘ Duke of Connaught at Tel-el-Kebir,’ 
which he painted in 1883 by expresscommand 


exciting. It does not, however, often find 
its way into the boat of the amateur, unlese 
le stays out all night with the netsmen, 
when he may have a chance. 

Nor does the sportsman often get the 
chance of making the acquaintance of the 
haddock, another connection of the whiting. 

(To bs continued.) 
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(it being subsequently exhibited at the Royal 
Academy), and for which he made a special 
journey to Egypt in order to see the actual 
place. Amongst his best-known pictures it 
may be sufficient to mention ‘ Kassassin, 
painted in 1883, after the Egyptian war, for 
the Fine Art Society cf Bond Street, a picture 
which attracted an enormous amount of atten- 
tion, when exhibited alongside of the picture 
of Tel-el-Kebir by the celebrated French 
battle painter, M. de Neuville; also the pic- 
ture of the death of General Sir Herbert 
Stewart in the Soudan.” 

Many of the serial and shorter stories in the 
earlier volumes of the “ B.O.P.” were illus- 
trated by Mr. Woodville, who also designe! 
for us the present cover and wrapper of the 
bound volumes or “ Annual.” 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


JULY. 


By Gorpon SraBues, C.M., M.D., R.N. 


In Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, 
Rabbitry, and Garden. 


AS “Old Boy” writes me in the following words: 
“T have read and enjoyed the ‘B.O.P.' ever since 
I was fifteen, and I am now nearly thirty. I caught two 
grey hairs in my head yesterday morning.” It might 
have beeu worse, Mr. Old Boy, I remark. “But,” be 
woes on, “it isn’t about the grey hairs I am writing ; it 
is hens, not hairs, I want to know about. I not only 
want to keep hens, but I want to make them pay.” 

Ah, yes, dear Old Boy, and so dces evs ly else. 
Before giving you any advice about the matter I must 
ask you several questions. Oh, pray don't answer me, 
please answer yourself. Have you convenience for 
keeping fowls in health? A gool fowl-house, no 
qatter how rough, a gravel run, and a grass run? The 
dust bath protected from rain, but exposed to sun you 
can easily make. Have you enough soft scraps to 
spare from the kitchen to make their morning meal ? 
A little grain for midday and evening won't cost much. 
‘And can you spare the time to keep them tidy and 
clean? Finally, do you know anything at all about 
fowls? If not, answer this question by buying a book. I 
think the “ Feathcred World” office issues good and 
cheap works ; address 9 Arundel Street, Strand, London, 
“Poultry for the People” and “ Suburban Poultry,” I 
see, are marked 1s. 3d. post free. 

Tf you can't make a study of poultry to some extent 
you will have to take rank among the ranks of the 
Uisappointed fowl-keepers, who are continually shaking 
their heads and saying dunno how it is, but I can 
never get my hens to la: 

In July you must begin weeding out your useless 
stock, Many people don't do this in time. There, for 
instance, we can see in their runs, cockerels fast grow- 
ing large, fit to fatten and kill, but left there day after 
day and week after week just to eat their own heads 
off. Can lazy folks like these expect fowls to pay ? 

‘Again, I may tell you that exhibition fowls pay, if 
you once can get into a gooil strain, take good prizes at 
ood shows, aud work yourself into a good connection. 
Tf you are successful in the show ring, you can then 
advertise your eggs or your young fowls and command 
good prices too. 

You have first to get a good thing and then advertise 
it well, Never boast in an advertisement, and always 
speak the trath, else depend upon it you'll speedily lose 
caste. Here is a motto for you : 

Early to bed and early to rise, 
Never smoke, never drink, but—advertise. 

It will be time you were whitewashing the inside of 
your fowl-house now. But in one sense I object to 
What may be called periodical sanitation. Unless you 
can keep fowls, pigeons, rabbits, or other live stock 
clean and sweet as to their surroundings all the year 
round, you can’t succeed—the other fellow, who bas a 
genius for taking pains, will outrun you, and you will 
be left sitting on the grass with your thumb in your 
mouth, 

THE Pickon Lort.--Doys query us every month 
about pigeon-keeping. Ot couree I'am paintuily aware 
how very littl: knowledge I can impart or dish up in 
amall paragraphs, and 90 I must keep repeating, ‘ Pray 
buy @ book.” Get auseful one. It need not be 
elaborate or expensive. 1t may come to the point 
without being eithe- dear or verbiose. Only old wives 
nowadays are known by their much talking. I am 
sorry to say that many men areold wives, Well, touch- 
ing pigeons’ food. Those that are kept in a dove-cot on 
a pole cr against a wall, such as pouters, rocks, tumblers, 
fantails, ete., wiil feed anywhere, with the hens for 
instance. Yet you must not neglect even these, and 


you are to see to it that the cot does uot gct blocked 
with droppings. 
frequently. 

But fancy pigeons need more care, as they must have 
a loft with an aviary in front--the bigger the better— 
ora garden pigeonry. 
shou:d be 


It must be scraped and cleaned 


They feed on grain, and this 
eau and free from dust; vo should the 
beans, small grey peas (not too hard), 
Tthink Iam justified in recommending 
amixed diet. And keep the hopper always full, For 
anything 1 kuow to the contrary, my dear Harry, 
Patrick, or Sandie, you may be a very early riser, but 
your fancy pigeous will be up before you, and very 
glum they'll look if they don’t find something substan- 
tial in their hoppers, Fill these at night, therefore. 

Give plenty of clean soft water, and rinse out the 
drinking utensil daily. 

A mixture of uld lime from walls—caliei * hari” in 
Scotland—with gravel and rough salt, is called salt 
cat. Put it in a box in a corner. 

Keepeverything clean. Wet, sour-smel ing droppings 
on the tloor breed disease. 

Let the aviary be in a sunshiny corner, and cover 
the floor with dry sand and gravel. The loft should be 
wall ventilated and very light. 

Never over-crowd, or Nature herself will step in and 
‘weed your feathered flock for you. 

Tae Aviarny.—You may continue breeding up to 
the end of this month. Then separate the sexes and 
put away your breading cages. As to your young 
stock, well, should have a few—I hope a good 
m bonnie happ birds to sell by this time. How ? 

when I was a boy—five or six goa ago—I used 
. uy surplus pet stock to my sc! mates. I had 


The Boy's Own Papert 


8 fine flow of language—broad Sootch—and he was a 
queer “loon” that I couldn't screw up to the buying 

int if I once got bold of him by the lapel of the coat. 

ut, failing your neighbours, try an advertisement or 
two—three words a penny—in any fanciers’ paper. 
Mind this: good stock will always fetch good prices, 
and good birds don’t eat a seed more a day than mon- 
Brels, In fact, I think they eat less. 

Stop your egg-food by degrees. Give plenty of good 
seeds, See that the canary-seed is fat-looking, shiny, 
and clean. Don't forget green food. There is abund- 
ance of it at present. Clean soft water every morning 
in a well-rinsed fountain, and of course good gritty sand. 


Tue RasBBiTRY.—I have fewer rabbit queries now 
than I used to have some time ago. Is it that bunny- 
keeping is getting less of a fad with our boys? I'm 
sure I don’t know, and even if it is it won't keep me 
awake at night. To keep rabbits healthfully and well 
requires a good deal of care and attention. They 
must be kept clean, dry, and well-bedded, and they 
must be fed regularly and let out for a run every dry 
day. These, boys, are the keynotes to success. If you 
are too lasy to attend tu yoar rabbits, and if you 
cannot come to look upon stich attendance as a duty, 
then you had better sell out of rabbits and buy that 
interesting toy called a monkey ona stick. There is 
no end of fun to be got outof it for boys of your limited 
intelligence, and then, you know, such a monkey as 
this needs ‘no feeding, no cleaning, and no outdoor 
exercise. 

Tue KENNEL—If the idiotic mad-dog scare is not 
rampant in your shire give your dog all the romping 
outdoor exercise he can possibly get. If the muzzling 
order {3 on, then take him out all the same. We muet 
obey the law, even despite the fact that, as far as dogs 
sre concerned; law-makersare—quoting Carlsle—mostly 
fools. 


TRE FLOWER AND WINDOW GARDENS.—Both beds 
and boxes ought to be in beautiful bloom this year. If 
not, they won't be this year, for it is already time to 
take geranium cuttings. As regards window gardening, 
Thave a notion that it is a most delightful fad or fancy, 
and one, mind, that requires a no small amount of study. 
I would just as soon, however, relegate it to sister, and 
the window fernery also. Window gardening, of course, 
includes hanging baskets and canary and other creepers 
and climbers that can all be so daintily and charmingly 
arranged by girls who have taste. There is, 1 know, a 
book published at a shilling, I think, on window 
gardening, but I cannot remember by what firm. 

Pay great attention to your tlower-beds. Weeds you 
know are indigenous—that is the reason why they will 
Hlourish where fowers—foreigners all—do fail. 

KITCHEN GaRDEN.— Plant your green stuff now for 
winter use, Scotch kail and cabbage and sprouting 
broccoli, or anything else you have a mind to. Theobject 
is to let them have a good start before the “ fa’ 0° the 
year.” Keep down weeds everywhere and attend to 
the walks and edging. 
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THE BOY'S OWN CAMERA CLUB. 


By RecINawD A. R. BENNETT, 4A. (Oxon.). 
LENSES, TRIPODS, xrc. 


Hs: last month made a few introductory remarks 

as to the purchase of a suitable camera, it seems 
only proper that this month I should proceed to the 
further consideration of suitable lenses, etc., to use 
with it, after which we shall have our complete outfit, 
and shall be able to enter into the discussion of various 
Processes, ete. 

The sort of lens you are to have will largely depend 
on the state of your finances! If you canuot afford a 
better one, you will have to be content with a single 
Jens, and very good work can be done with these after 
a little practice, but if you can manage it you certainly 
ought to get a doublet. The best “all round” lens to 
have is the “Rapid Rectilinear.” This does for por- 
traits, rapid exposures on moving subjects, views, 
copying, and all sorts of work, so you will see that if 
you can only have one lens this ia the one to have— 
just as if you can only have one servant you're bound 
to have a “ general "—otherwise she mayn't be able to 
cook ax well as clean the spoons! But if you can 
manage {t, have fro lenses—whether you have two 
servants or not—because if you want to photograph 
some ancient majestic building, in some retired spot 
where there is not room in front of it to get it into 
your focussing glass, you will be rather upeet. I 
should like to see anyone photograph the exterior of 
Truro or Exeter Cathedrals without a wide-angle lens ! 
As this is a difficulty with which you are continually 
confronted, you should certainly have a wide-angle 
Jena as well as your Rapid Rectilinear. You can have 
another “ mid-angle" if you care todo 0. Theadvan- 
tage of this is thut you should not use a lens of wider 
angle than is actually required, if you can help it, as 
too wide-angle lenses are liable to give distortion. 
When you come to use your wideangle you will find 
out the reason why I advised you to get a camera 
with a back that moved up tothe front, when I treated 
of thisin last month's number. It is quite essential 
that the back should do this, as the wide-angle lens 
will have to be fixed as near to the back as it can be, 
and, if the latter will not move, this means that the 
base-board will come in and more or less spoil your 
foreground. 

As to the maker of the lenses. It is impossible to 
give details witbout unduly advertising the merits of 
afew makers, which is undesirable. I will get over 
this difficulty by only mentioning those of which I 
have some personal knowledge myself. Here, again, a 


good deal depends on what you can afford to give. I 


suppose almost everyone who can afford it gets either 
one of Ross's or imeyer’s lenses; but these are very 
expensive compared with other makers, and there are 


lenty nearly as good at a much lower rate. Of these 
can recommend those made by Messrs. Taylor, Taylor 
& Hobson, of Slate Street Works, Leicester : those 
made by Perken, Son & Rayment, 141 Oxford Street, 
London, w, which are usually known by their title of 
“Optimus”; and those made by Beck of Cornh! 
two former I use myself—viz. an “Optimus” BR. 
and_a wide-angle by Taylor & Co. The lenses made 
hy Suter 4 Wray are alo excellent ; in fact, there are 
uumbers of other makers whose lenses are very good, 


camera you can do good work under difficulties ; 
a bad leus you cannot do anything really good. 

As to your focussing cloth. Mine, now, consists of 
8 piece of black waterproof cloth, measuring thirty 
inches by one yard. This is got by purchasing = yard 
of the material aud cutting itin half’ thus mating two, 
the material being sixty inches wide. This is perfectiy 
opaque. The London Rubber Company make & special 
very light kind for focussing cloths. The above 
material can, however, be obtained at any of their 
branches, and answers the purpose very well. 

For a tripod the chief requirements are that it should 
be as small as possible when shut up, and weigh ss 
little as it cam, The firmest is usually said to be 
Ashford’s; the smallest I have come acrogs is Wataon's 
“ Cyclist " tripod, which I use myself. Of course there 
are heaps of others, some of which are specially 
adapted to their own special cameras, so they ought to 
be used with them. The above two will snit any 
camera that the reader may have which is unprovided 
with a stand at the time of purchase. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 433. 
By EB. H. ANDREWS. 


witb 


BLACK. | 


a) ee Seer a ee 
Twiirs. | 6+10=16 pieces 


White to play, and imate in three 


3) moves. 


Solution of No. 432.—1, B—Kt 5, P xP. 
2,RxB,KxR. 8, Q—Q RB 8 (ch.), Q-B 2 
4, Kt—Kt 4 (ch.), K—R4. 5, Kt—B 6 (ch), 
K—R 8. 6, Kt x Q and wins. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 

P. W. A.—A reconstruction is desirable, for 1, R— 
B4 (ch.), ete. will do. Ten pleces are sufficient : White, 
K—Q B'3: R—K B 9q.; B—K Kt 5; Kt—Q 3; P— 
QkKt3. Black, K—K 5; B—KR4; Ps—Q 4K Kt 3 
and 5. But there isa pretty eelf-mate in eleven moves 
with the black K on K 4; the white K on QB 2; the 
Ron K B6; the KtonQB 5: anda PonQ R3, adding 
a black PonQR6. (6+6=12 pieces.) 

E. H. A.—Your problem on the above diagram is very 
fine, and ) our sister's two-er will appear. 


THE GAME OF HALMA. 


Many know this game, and may like to see 
the record of one lately played ; and to those 
who are unacquainted with the play, the 
following explanations and rales may be of 
some help. 

The game is for two or four players. Two 


play with nineteen men each (red ard black), 
Placed in the opposite corners, as shown by 
the dotted lines; and four play with thirteen 
each (adding white and green), as indicated 
in the diagram—that is, Red has his men in 
the large or small “goal” of nineteen or 
thirteen squares in the corner at al; Black 
has his goal at pl6; White is at pl; and 
Green at al6. The squares of the board are 
coloured alternately light and dark. 
Rules.—1. For two players. The aim is 
to place the nineteen men into the opponent's 
goal, and direct the moves thus: In turn shift 
or hop one piece. Shifting is moving a piece 
into any adjoining unoccupied square, either 
forward, backward, or sideways, straight or 
diagonally. Hopping is jumping over one or 
several pieces, but the hop must be over only 


one piece at a time, and can take place in all 
directions, like the shifting. Shifting can 
advance a piece only one square, but hopping 
may advance it more than a dozen squares at 
atime. Moreover, the hcp can be made over 
a piece of any colour. A player may discon- 
tinue his hops at any square. 

2. For four players. (a) Each player may 
play for himself. (b) The players at opposite 
corners may be partners. (c) Partners may 
sit side by side. Games (a) and (c) are similar 
to the single-handed game, but game (b) 
differs inasmuch as the partners may assist 
one another in bringing the men across the 
board, making so-called “ladders” for one 
another, and not, as in the single-handed 
game, blocking one another. 

The notes to the following game between 
Red and Black will explain details. 


Rep. Brack, 
1. d3--e4 pl4—n12 (a) 
2. el—eb (5) n12—m11 (c) 
3. b2—£6 pl3—l11 
4. cl—e3 pl2—N0 
5. bl—f7 (d) 110—k9 (¢) 
6. {7—p8 pl6—je 
7. b5—ho j8—i7 
8. h9—i10 (f) nl6 -h6 
9. bIAj1L h6—¢5 
10. j11—k12 (g) nlj—b5 
11. dl—p13 115—d1 
12. bi—p12 16—b4 
13. d2—-116 nl4—b2 
14. c2—d2 
15. d2—n16 
16. c3—d3 nli—bi 
17. d3—pl5 015—nl5 
18. eb—f4 nl5—d3 
19. f4—p16 ol4—nl4 
20. c4—dt nl4—d2 
21. g8—h8 (h) olg—nl2 
22. 110—j10 nl2—f4 
23. al—k13 mll—el 
24, a3—ml1 013—n12 
25. a5—k11 nl2—h6 
26. es—i9 ml6—n15 
27. c4—m16 nl15—13 
28. e2—ol4 nl3—ml12 
29. k12 -118 (i) mld—c2 


The 


81. 
82. 
33. 
84. e4—il0 m13—112 
35. h8—nl4(j) —:112—h8. 
36. 16—g6 k9—js 
87. g6—i8 i7—al 
38. i8—h9 js—i7 
39. h9—n15 i7—a8 
40. i9—h9 h8—i7 
41, ho—115 i7—a5 
42. 110—j10 h6—g5 
43, j10—114 (k) g5—c3 
44. mll—ol3 {3—e2 
45. k13—o15 f5—e4 
46. nl15—ol6 f4—d4 
47. 113—n15 ed—ad 
48. k11—111 d4—c4 
won. 


Red requires four more moves to get his 
last three men into the goal. 


Notes. 


(a) Red begins with a “ shift,” and Black 
with a“ hop.” Each player can begin with 
one of forty moves—twenty-one shifts, and 
nineteen hops. 

(L) The man at el hops over the men at 
e2 and e4. 

(c) Black prepares for the four men at n16, 
pl6, n14, and p12, to hop over the man at 
m11, and thus arrive at 110; but he does so 
only at move 4. 

(d) Three hops—two diagonally and one 
straight. 

(e) Black prepares two “ladders,” for the 
man at ol4 can now hop to m1, k10, and k8, 
and the man at n16 or pl6 to pl4, n12, 110, 
and j8, etc. 

(f) Both players lengthen their ladders by 
moving to i7 and i10. 

(a) Red has prepared a ladder for himself, 
but also for his opponent, for the next move 
shows the man at nl5 making seven hops, 
and arriving at b5, and then the man at dl 
makes eight hops, and arrives at p13. 

(i) Red constructs a ladder for his men on 
the white squares, so that the men at al, a3, 
a5, and e3 can hop to c3, e5, g7, ete. 

(i) Though this is advantageous to Black, 
it is even more so to Red, for at move 30 he 
hops his man at a2 ten times. 

(j) This is a pretty advance, for he hops 
from h8 to 310, h10, j8, 110, j12, 114, and n14. 

(k) Red would have gained a move by 
playing thus: mll—ol5, k13—m15, j10— 
nl2, ml4—ol6, 113—m14, k11—111. 

Our next Column will contain a few moves 
of a game in which the players strongly oppose 
one another. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Ovn PI ComPetitions axn “Tire New Rute." — 
The following letter will apeuk for itself : 


97 Tritonville Roa, Dublin: 
April 25, 1496, 

Dear Bir. -2e “New Rule” and the difficulty of your 
correspondent, in having to buy a copy of the * 1.0.2." 
for each boy in his school who competes, I should be 
glial to have ten copies of the Monthly Part. wid pay 
Sd. per copy, if sent. port paid, and in good condition, 
before the loth of each month. Moreover, I will 
Ruarantee that the papers wil be given gratis to de 
serving lads. Perhaps this will solve the difficulty and 
benefit others at the same time.—Yours truly, J. F. 
O'BuugN, 


oxy 
" 'TRUPTATION.—Thia battle of life means something 
more than parade. There is a fearful worl that we 
ryenk of so glibly, but to me it is an awful word— 
TRartation, And we pray, * Lead us not into T mp. 
dation.” It doca not mean that God will n t lead you 
“here you camo: be tempted ; for character can be 
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made in no other way than by temptation. Did you 
ever seriously think that Christ was led up by the 
Spirit into the wilderness for the purpose that He 
might be tempted by the devil? And you need not 
expect to escape temptation, And you ought to study 
and know yourself, and know where your weak place is, 
and plant your batteries there. let me say this: 
the stronger the power of temptation, the stronger 
character you will be, The in this world who 
are doing grand work fur humanity are people who 
have known the power of temptation. 


“The mark of rank in nature 
Is capacity for pain, 
And the anguish of the singer 
Makes the swe tucis of the strain !” 


Fight your fight, gain your victory, and wear your 
crown of triumph. Be kingly. Walk the earth a con- 
queror, Stand with those who have overcome.—DR. 
Joux Hau, 

ee 


Wr give herewith the portrait of a “B.0.P." artist 
who has just received high honours in Frauce. To 
have a picture bought by the French Government on 
the advice of experts, anil to see it enshrined in the 
national collection of contemporary masterpicces at the 


Mr. Fraxk Brayowys, 


Luxembourg, whence, after the painter's death, it will 
be transferred to the Louvre, is an honour granted to 
but few; but it las been conferred on Mr. Frank 
Brangwen, who {s still but a comparatively young man. 
Hia “The Trade on the Beach” is the picture chosen 
by France. “Conjecture.” it will be remembered, was 
the title of his fine painting which appeared ‘as a 
culoured plate in our last volume, 


oy 


BE CAREFUL WHAT YOU SOW, BOYS! 


BE careful wit yon cow, boys 

For seed will surely grow, bors ; 
The dew will fall, the rain will splash, 
The clonds grow dark, the sunshine flush : 
And he who sows good seed to-day 
Shall reap the crop to-morrow. 


Be oarefal whint you sow, boys ! 

For every seed will grow, buys; 
Where it may fall you cannot know ; 
In sun and shale ‘twill surely grow : 
And he who rows gool seed to-day 
Shall reap good seed to-morrow, 


Be careful what you sow, boys! 

The weed you plant will grow, boys; 
The scattered sce from thoughtless hand 
Must gathered be by God's command : 
And he who sows will oats tovlay 

Must reap wild oats to-morrow. 


Then let us sow good seed, boys! 

And not the briars and weed, boys; 
The harvest time its joys shall bring, 
And when we reap our hearts will sing: 
For he who sows good seed to-day 


Shall reap the crop to-morrow. ANos. 


vy De 
be heatthy 
a0 much, 


Towroiss (F. H, R.).—Keep it in the garden. It will 
fend itself and sleep all winter. 


Luxus WkAK (Sincere Admirer).—1. Many thanks, 
2 Conant advise, Case may be serious: but don’t 
worry, and do everything the doctor telly you. If 
you could get_an ‘appointinent in Australia, you 
Would very likely outgrow all tendeney to con- 
sumption. 


Laarsixe To Swi (J. R. C.—Git yourself strong: 
first. You are evidently too weak to take to the 
water. 

Harn ayp Diamon’ 
all depilatories 2, 
diamond. 

Fatsrss (Fatty).—Rewl back correspondence, 

Bap Testu (A. P. H.).— Bad teeth will disqualify a man. 
for any service wiler the Crown, 

FAatrnrun axp L.A. T. are informed that we hope to 
have a short articic on Pimples etc. shortly. 


Apna (S, Australia). —Yes, address him, ¢/o his pub- 
lishers, 


‘M. E. Biatn (Melbourne).—We will bear your desire 
in mind when arranging next competitions. 
CiuRs.—The articles on Indian Clubs can now only be 


m (Two Years’ Reader).—Yes, you must 
und strong. Measurements do not matter 


(Saturday Missh—1. We deprees 
No; only au expert can tell a real 


i-band canoes adver: 
wd Mart.” but, 
pe-buillers hate see. aad ones 
t write to Bathurst o: Tewkes- 


for sate. You mi 
bury or Turk of 


zine of Art,” and the © Studi 


W. Cask. The articles on Ventrifoquivm are in parts 
Wand 11 of our * Indoor Games” 


CHARnINGTON.—His proper title is Kins 
igians, not King of Belrinm : just as it is the 
man Emperor and net the Emperor o: Germany. 


H. CHapmax.— Are there no boat-bnillers in 
town? If not, yer could tia 
Ayling of Vauxhall, or Norris of Putney, or 
they would come more direet from Halierd o: 
center. 

ARECK.—There are evening classes in the subject held 
at some of the Board sehouls You ean get a. pro- 
spectus at any Board school. 


—1, Wehave hal three plates of binds’ 
i with the eurnmnt 
nein print of Che twe earher 

i stg whiel isin 


Hicss1k.— The appoin’ 


ment rests with the eemmanding 
offer of the nesiment, aud 1s uluost always given te 
the son of an old soldier. 


*,° The“ B.O.P.” Special ScumeER NeMwer is now ready, price bd.. at all Booksellers. Be sure to crder ear! 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


give opinions on handwriting. Our 
open to all our rewlers, and you 
chatiee in them. 


must tah 


NNEI set our © Indoor Games” and read the 
articles on Training which it contains, “ 


Avis. The Orphean Warbler is a bird of Soutbern 
Europe and tue Mediterranean as tar east as Asia 
Minor and Paestine, It is occasionally seen and 
imore often heard of in this country, the first record 
being in 1844 in Yorkshire, the next specimen being 
caught at He loway, near London, m 1886, In food 
and habits it is like the other warblers, 


H. LANGLRY and LANpsMAN.—You are too oll to 
become midshipmen, awl therefore the rest of your 
questions require ho answer. 


Boanp, The  centre-boarl should not be 
forwandl of the middle of the water-line, and it should 
work in a case whieh should stand higher than the 
water-line, so that the water sbould not tind its way 
iuto the boat. 


T.F. F.—A “Constant Reader” takes it pretty coolly. 
He is ruining himself, Death, imbecility, or at the 
least complete failure in life, lies on one side ; happ!- 
ness and comfort and length of days on the ether. 
Choose. 

MEASUREMENTS (Trishman).—Very good indeed. We 
ouly wish every. Irishman and” Englishman could 

was good. Glad you take the tab, What a dif- 

‘uce between such lads ag you and poot infatuated 


B, Brianros.—Rank quackery, The cat-o'-nine-taits 
alone could meet such cases as these. 


SMoxi 


(Eastbourne College-Bos).—No, to your fir: 
jon. Yes, a boy of titteen can smoke if he wants 
to grow up with no more strength thana jack-rabbit 
and nu more brains than a sucking-pig. 
Pet (North Pole).—Well, try guinea-pigs. But give 
them: lots of liberty. 
soraTion (F. HS. and Y. M. 
Consult a doctor. 


—Too serious for self- 


nats. S$. b 


times, aul nothing can 
prevent it. 


mu are Miss 


3. Yes, Miss, 


Vantors LH. Me 
rewt any beok on 
2. Give h 
resomme! 
every morning ; but don’ 


1, Refer to our back numbers, 


in tov long. 


ASTHWA (Canary Lover).—We fear it is inenrable. but 


bat will 


Reexwors (Naturalist) the 


“Boy's Own 
eum,” in var back w 


TS 


|. Heart and lunge weak. You 

Who Will personally exzmine 
you. 2, Weak circulation, Have you tried cod- 
liver oil and malt extract ? 


C._WESNER.—A list of the stations of the ships of the 
Royal Navy is giver in the“ Army and Navy Gazette” 
in the first week of every month, and in many of the 
other weekly papers. 


ALnoy.--We believe that the local Member of Parlis- 
ment is the person to apply to, if he happens to be 
@ supporter of the Government ; but there is uct 
much chance of a Civil Service pension being granted 
to distant relatives of a deceased historiav. 


Mvsrcat.—The only way is to enter into communica- 
tioa with o firm of publishers issuing similar music. 


Q. MoseLEy (Vancouver).—Nelaon’s signs] was 
“England expects every man will do his duty.” not 
as you have it. It is impossible to describe the facs. 
which make up twenty-eight altogether, :ome vf 
them not being used nowadays. In the eighth 
volume of the * B.0.P.” yu will find a coloured plate 
giving the signal complete, and on page 91 of that 
volume there is the description, The culourei plate 
was drawn for us by Captain W. W. May, the Carator 
of the Painted Hall at Greenwich Hospital. 


Srrro.—You should collect a specimen of every speci 
at first; the rare is the unknown to you, and it 12 put 
desirable to collect rare plants wholesa!e from the fer 
districts in which they survive. You will probatuy 
find “Our Country’s Flowers" as good a guide to 
identification as any. 


Scrrrettots Hains (Praulein).—All depilateries 
intlame the skin, and some cause uzlv sores, Tocu 
nt best they only burn the top of the bair off, and 1t 
grows better-—or worse—than ever. Bat pumir~ 

stone rubs off the hair, and tbe razor cuts it ¢4. 

Klectrolysis is a tong, tedious, and expensive job, ard 

we doubt its efficacy. We are surry to gire you s 

disappointing answer, but must answer truthfully. 


SINNING IN SKCRET (Repentant).-—Well, we hope rou are 
forgiven. But there are two goals to such sin-ilin’s 
and death. Anyhow, avoid advertising fel: 
There is a fellow hailing from Brighton who is 
present flooding schools with awfal literataze. 
Schoolmasters ought to be on their guard. We bave 
put the police on bis track. 


Vaniovs (W. I. Hawke).—l. Yea Cheap book on 
pigeons from “Exchange and Mart” oftve. 
sumption is too serious for self-treatinen' 
walking exercise. A voyare to Egypt or Austra. — 
3. Certainly. 

J.P. S.—You could co it by meat 
but we think you liad berzer ge 


electrical engineer, The lifficzity stent 
of the revolution eozid be oferome by 
gearing. 


Tysrets ayn Heursern (Diek).—Het 
rever be given to a canary 


per 
2 be 
You may mix a little change! with this oc a 


sind. 
e sulphur. 
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YDOLL GWYN; OR, THE FLOOD BENEATH THE SEA. 
By Geo. Maxvitte Fenn 
CHAPTER XXV.—TRUE TO THE CORF 
“e oy mean it, Mas Gw 1 Dinass 
“* Moar Of course. You'll come with us and 
help.” 
‘The man’s mouth opened widely, and he stared for 


course. 


“Keep off, or I'll do some one a mischief.” 
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“Come down with us,” said Gwyn 
sharply. “ You can't let us go alone.” 

“Not let you go alone, sir?” growled 
the man surlily. “ Well, you see—” 

“*Yes, we see,” cried Gwyn; “you 
have been used to mines, we have not.” 

“ Much used to this one as I am, sir: 
I don’t know no more about it than you 
do.” 

“*Course you don’t, matey,” said the 
engineer; “but you can't say you won't 
go with ’em to look for the guv’nors and 
our mate.” 

“Can'tI? Yes, I can,” cried Dinass 
fiercely ; “easy; I won't go—there!"" 

“Yah!” came in a fierce growl from 
the men outside. 

“ Ah, but you don’t mean it,"’ cried the 
engineer. 

“Yes, I do,” cried Dinass. “ Don't you 
be so precious handy sending people where 
they don't want to go. Why don’t you go 
yourself?” 

“How can I go?" said the engincer 
sharply. “My dooty’s here. Can you 
manage the skep and rope?” ‘ 

“ How do I know till I try?” growled 
Dinass. 

“Try? Why, you'd be doing some 
mischief. I've no right to leave my work 
while anyone’s down, and I won't leave 
it; but I'd go if i was free.” 

“Tom Dinass will go,” said Joe. 
“You can’t leave usin the lurch like this.”” 

“Course not: it’s his gammon,” cried 
aman at the opening into the shed-like 
place. ‘ You'll go, mate.” 

“ Ay, he'll go,” rose in chorus. 

“No, he won't,” said Dinass angrily. 
“T get five and twenty shilling a week 
for working here, not for going to chuck 
away my life.” 

“Gahn!” shouted aman. “ Your life 
arn't worth more nor no one else's. Who 
are you?” 

“ Never you mind who I am,” growled 
Dinass. “ I arn’t going to chuck away my 
life, and so I tell you.” 

“Who wants you to chuck away your 
life? Go on down, like a man,” said the 
engineer. 

“ You go yourself; I'll take care 0’ the 
engines,” cried Dinass. 

“That will do,” said Gwyn quietly. 
“ Let us have candles, please, quick.” 

“Oh, you're not going down alone, 
young gen‘lemen,” said the man at the 
doorway who had spoken the most. 
Some on us 'Il go with you if he won't, 
but the guv'nors made him second like to 
Master Hardock, and he ought to go, and 
he will too, or we'll make him.” 

“ Oh, will you ?”’ cried Dinass fiercely ; 
“and how will you make me?” 

“Why, if you don’t go down like a man 
along with the young masters, we'll tie 
you neck and crop, and stuff you in the 
skep, and two more of us ‘ll come, too, and 
make you go first. What do you say to 
that?” 

“Say you daren’t,” cried Dinass. 

“What do you say, lads?” eried the 
man. 

“Oh, we'll make him go,” came in 
chorus. 

By this time, as Dinass stood there 
angry and defiant, the engineer had pro- 
duced a candle-box and lit a couple of 
Janthorns, when Gwyn and Joe each took 
one, and stepped to the empty skep, 
followed by Grip, who curled up by their 
feet. 
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“Can't go like that, young gents. 
Them caps won't do. Here, come out. 
Who'll lend young masters hats?” 

A couple of the strong Jeathern hats 
were eagerly offered, but only one would 
fit, and a fresh selection had to be made. 

“ Better have flannel jackets, sir," said 
the engineer to Gwyn. 

“No, no, we can’t wait for anything 
else. Come, Joe. Now let us down.” 

He raised the iron rail which protected 
the hole, and again stepped into the skep, 
followed by Joe, lanthorn in hand, 4nd 
with the candle-box slung from his 
shoulder. 

“Now, Sam _ Dinass,” 
engineer, “in with you.” 

“Nay, I don’t go this time,” was the 
surly reply, as Dinass looked sharply 
round at the men who had crowded int» 
the shed, and in response to a meaning 
nod from the engineer began to edge 
nearer to him. 

“Are you quite ready, Joe? Lower 
away,” cried Gwyn. 

“ Wait a minute, sir,” said the engineer, 
“you arn't quite ready. Now, then, 
Dinass, be a man.”’ 

“ Oh, I’m man enough,” said the minér; 
taking out his pipe and tobacco, “ but I 
don’t go down this time, I tell ydu.”” 

“Yes, you do,” said the man who had 
spoken. “ Ready?” 

“Nay,” cried Dinass, thrusting back his 
pipe and pouch and catching up a miner’s 
pick, which he swung round his head ; 
“keep back, you cowards. You're afraid 
to go yourselves, and you want to force 
me. Keep off, or I'll do some one @ mis- 
chief. There isn't one of you as dare 
tackle me like a man.” 

“Oh yes, there is,” cried the first 
speaker; “any of us would. Now, once 
more, will you go down with the young 
gentlemen ?”’ 

“Go yourself. No!” 

“Oh, I'd go, but it’s your job. You're 
made next to Master Sam Hardock, so 
just show that you're worth the job.” 

“Lower away there,” cried Dinass, 
“and let the boys go down theirselves.” 

“ Not me,” said the engineer. 

“Right,” said the leader of the men. 
“Now, Tom Dinass, this time settles it: 
will you go down?” ' 

“No!” 

“Then here goes to make you.” 

The man dashed at Dinass, who struck 
at him with the pick, but the handle was 
cleverly caught, the tool wrested from his 
grasp and thrown on the floor, while, 
before the striker could recover himself, 
he was seized, there was a short struggle, 
and his opponent, who was a clever 
Cornish wrestler, gave him what is termed 
the cross-buttock, lifted him from the 
ground, and laid him heavily on his 


cried the 


The men raised a frantic cheer of de- 
light, which jarred terribly on the two 
boys in their anxious state, though all 
the same they could not help feeling 
satisfied at seeing Dinass prostrated and 
lying helpless with the miner's foot upon 
his chest. 

“ Let him get up,” said Gwyn; “we'd 
sooner go alone than with him; but if 
you'll come with us I should be glad.” 

“T'd come with you, sir, or any on us 
would—— " 

“ Ay, ay,” chorused the men. 

“ But we feel, as miners, that when a 


man's got his dooty to do, he must do it. 
So Master Tom Dinass here must go by 
fair means or foul.” 

“T'll go,” cried Dinass. ‘“‘ Set 0’ cowards 
—ten or a dozen on you again one.” 

“Nay, there was only one again you 
with bare hands and without a pick. You 
go down, mate, and when you come up 
t‘others ‘ll see fair, and I'll show you 
whether I’m a coward.” 

“Don't I tell you I'll go?” growled 
Dinass. “ Let me get up.” 

“Do you mean it? No games, or it'll 
be the worse for you,” said the miner 
sternly. 

“T said I'd go with them,” growled 
Dinass. “I arn’t afraid, but I wam'’t 
engaged to do this sort of thing.” 

“ You'll go, then ?”” 

“Are you deaf? Yersss!"’ roared 
Dinass; and as the miner took his foot 
from the prostrate man's chest another 
moved to the doorway to guard against 
retreat. 

But if Dinass had any intention of 
breaking away he did not show it. He 
rose to his feet, shook himself, and pick- 
ing up his hat, which had been knocked 
off, put it on, took it off again, glanced 
round for one he considered suitable, 
snatched it from its wearer's head, put 
it on his own and pitched the one he had 
worn to the miner he had robbed, and 
then stepped into the skep. 

“There you are,” he said. ‘ Now, then, 
lower away; ’ and as he spoke he stooped 
down quickly, seized the dog by the collar, 
and swung him out of the skep. 

“Don't! Don’t do that,” cried Gwyn. 
“ Let the dog come.”” 

But his words were too late: the rail 
was clapped down, the engineer had 
seized the handle; there was ao clang, & 
sharp blow upon a gong, and it seemed to 
the boys that the floor they had just left 
had suddenly shot up to the ceiling. Then 
it gave place to a glow of light dotted with 
heads, and amidst a low murmur of voices 
there rose the furious barking of a dog. 

Directly after, they were conscious of 8 
singular sensation that is felt when ins 
swing and descending after the rise, but 
in a greatly intensified way. Then the 
glow overhead grew fainter and smaller, 
and the lanthorns they held seemed to 
burn more brightly, while a peculiar 
whishing, dripping noise made itselfheard, 
telling of water oozing from some seam. 

“For we always are so jolly, oh! So 
jolly oh!” sang Dinass in a harsh dis- 
cordant voice. “How do’ you like this, 
youngsters ?” 

Neither of the boys answered, but the 
same thought came to them both—" thas 
their companion was singing to makes 
show of his courage.” 

“T didn’t want to fight,” continued 
Dinass ; “but I could have knocked that 
fellow Harry Vores into the middle of 
next week if I'd liked. I'd have come 
down, too, without any fuss if they'd asked 
me properly; but I’m not going to be 
bullied and driven, so I tell 'em.” 

Still neither Gwyn nor Joe spoke, bit 
stood listening to the dripping water, 
and wondering ot the easy way in which 
the skep went down past platform and 
beam, whose presence was only show 
by the gleam of the wet wood as the 
lJanthorns passed. And still down and 
down for what seemed to be an intermin- 
able length of time. 


They knew that they must have passed 
the openings of several horizontal 
galleries, but they saw no signs of them, 
as they stood drawing their breath hard, 
till all at once the skep stopped, and 
Dinass shouted boisterously-— 

“Here we are: bottom. Give's hold 
0° one o’ them lanthorns, or we shall be in 
the sumph.”’ , 

He snatched the lanthorn Joe carried, 
held it down, and stepped off the skep. 

“It's allright,” he said; * there’s sume 
planking here.” 

‘The two boys followed, and looked down 
into the black thick water of the sumph, 
a great tank into which the drainings of 
the mine ran ready for being pumped up ; 
and now Gwyn held up his light to try 
and penetrate the gloom, but could only 
dimly trace the entrance of what appeared 
to be a huge arch-roofed tunnel, and as 
they stepped over the rough wet granite 
beneath it, Dinass placed a hand to the 
side of his mouth and uttered a stentorian 
hail which went echoing and rolling along 
before them, to be answered quite plainly 
from somewhere at a distance. 

A load fell from Gwyn's breast, and he 
uttered a sigh of relief. 

“It’s all right, Joe.” he said. “ There 

they are, but some distance in. Come 
on. 
He led the way, Joe followed, and 
Dinass came last with the other lanthorn , 
and in a few minutes the great archway 
contracted and grew lower and lower, till 
it very nearly met their heads, and the 
sides of the place were so near that they 
could in places have been touched by the 
extended hands. 

“Hold hard a moment,” said Dinass, 
after they had gone on a short distance ; 
and as the boys turned to him wonderingly 
he continued: “This here's the main 
lead of course, but it's sure to begin strik- 
ing out directly right and left like the roots 
of a tree. What you've got to do's to 
keep to the main lead, and not go turning 
otf either side. It's not very ensy, 
because they're often as big as one another. 
That's what I wanted to say to you as 
one thing to mind. T’other's to keep a 
sharp look-out for ways downward to 
lower leads. There would be no railings left 
round here, ‘cause the wood'll all have 
rotted away. I'd keep your light low down, 
and if you see a place like @ square well 
don't step into it. You won't break your 
neck, ‘cause it'll be quite full of water, for 
the pumping hasn't reached down there, 
but you might be drowned, for it arn't 
likely I’m coming down after you.” 

“Tl take care,” said Gwyn, with his 
voice sounding husky; and Joe nodded, 
with his eves looking wild and dilated. 

“That's all I wanted to say,” said 
Dinass, “80 on you go.” 

“Give another shout," said Gwyn, “ and 
let them know we're here.” 

“ What for?" said the man roughly. 

“You heard what I said—to let them 
know we're here. They answered before, 
but I suppose voices travel a long way." 

“ Sometimes,” said the man, with a 
strange laugh. 

“ Shout, then: your voice is louder than 
ours,” said Gwyn. 

“ What's the good o’ shouting ? They're 
miles away somewhere.” 

“© No, no, you’ve heard them answer.” 

“No, I didn't,” said the man contempt- 
uously ; ‘that was only eckers.”’ 
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“What ?" cried Gwyn, with his heart 
seemiug to stand still. 

“Eckers. Hark here.” 

He put his hand to his mouth, and 
proved the truth of his words. 

“Sam!” 

“Sam!” very softly. 

“Har!” 

« Har!" 

“Dock!” 

“ Dock!" 

--the echo coming some moments after 
the calls in a peculiar weird way. 

“Sam ‘ardock!'’ shouted Dinass then, 
with a loudness and suddenness which 
made the boys start. 

“ Dock!” came back from evidently a 
great distance, giving such an idea of 
mystery and depth, that the boys could 
hardly repress a shudder. 

“ Only eckers,” said the man; “and as 
old Sam Hardock would say, it's a gushly 
ureat unked place, but 1 think there's some 
tin in it. Look there and there!" 

He held up the lanthorn he carried 
close to the roof, which sparkled with 
little purply-black grains running in com- 
pany with a reddish bloom, as if from 
rouge, amongst the bright quartz of the 
tunnel. 

“Oh, never mind the tin,” cried Joe. 
“Pray, pray go on; we're losing time.” 

“Yes, make haste,” saidGwyn. “ We'd 
better keep straight along here, and stop 
and shout at every opening or turning.” 

“Yes, that will right,” said Joe. 
“ Only do keep on. My father is so weak 
from his illnesses, that I'm afraid he has 
broken down. I ought not to have let 
him come.” 

The words seemed strangely incongruous 
and made Gwyn glance at his companion ; 
but it was the tender nurse speaking, who 
had so often waited upon the Major 
through his campaign-born illnesses, and 
there was no call for mirth. 

Onward they went along the rugged 
tunnel, which wound and zigzagred in all 
directions, the course of the ancient miners 
having been governed by the track of the 
lode of tin; and soon after they came to 
where a vein had run off to their left, and 
been laboriously cut out with chisel, , 
hammer, and pick. 

They shouted till the echoes they raised 
whispered and died away in the distance ; 
but there was nothing to induce then 
to stay, and they went on again, to pause 
directly after by an opening on their right, 
where they again shouted in turn till they 
were hoarse, and once more went on to 
find branch after branch running from the 
main trunk, if main trunk it was; but all 
efforts were vain, and an hour must have 
gone by, nearly a quarter of which, at the 
last, had been here and there along the 
rugged gallery, without encountering a 
branch which showed where another vein 
had been followed. 

It was very warm, and the slippery 
moisture of the place produced a feeling 
of depression that was fast ripening into 
despair. At first they had talked a good 
deal concerning the probabilities of the 
exploring party coming out into the main 
trank from one of the branches they had 
passed, but, as Gwyn said, they dared not 
reckon upon this, and must keep on now 
they were there. And at last they went 
tradging on almost in silence, the tramping 
of their feet and the quaint echoes being 
all that was heard, while three black 
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shadows followed after them along the 
rugged floor, hke three more explorers 
watching to see which way they went. 

All at once the silence was broken by 
Joe. who cried in a sharp, angry way— 

“Stop! Your candle's going out.” 

Gwyn stopped without turning, opened 
the door of the lanthorn, and uttered an 
ejaculation." y 

* Quite true,” he said ; “ buarned right 
down. I'll put in another candle." 

The box was opened, a fresh one taken 
out, its loose wick burned and blown off 
in sparks, and then it was lit and stuck 
in the molten grease of the socket. 

“You had better have another candle 
in yours, Dinass,” said Joe; and he 
watched Gwyn's actions impatiently, 
while the lad carefully trimmed the wick, 
and waited till the grease of the socket 
cooled enough to hold the fresh candle 
firm. 

“Now,” said Joe, “you onght to give 
another good shout here before we start 
again.” 

There was no reply. 

“Well, did you hear what was said?” 
cried Gwya, closing and fastening his 
lanthorn. 

Still there was no answer. 

“Here, Tom JDinass," cried Gwyn, 
raising his lanthorn as ho turned to look 
back, “ why don’t you do what you're 
told?" 

His answer was a sudden snatch at his 
arm by Joe, who clung to it in a fierce 
way. 

“ What's the matter? Aren't you well ? 
Oh, I say, you must hold up now. Here, 
‘Tom Dinass.” 

“Gone!” gasped Joe in a low whisper 
full of horror. 

“Gone? Nonsense! he was here just 
now.” 

“No. It’s ever so long since he spoke 
tous. Gwyn, he has gone back and left 
ua.” 


“Left us? What, alone hero!” 
faltered Gwyn, as the grey sparkling roof 
seemed to revolve before his eyes. 

“Yes, alone here, Gwyn!. Ydoll, old 
chap, it's horrible. Can we ever find our 
way back?” 


CHAPTER XXVI.—TO THE BITTER END. 


Ir ever an awful silence fell upon two - 
unfortunate beings, it was upon those 
lads, deep down in the strange mazes of 
the ancient mine. For some moments 
neither could speak, but stood gazing at 
his companion, with their shadows 
strangely mingled upon the rugged, faintly 
glittering wall. 

Joe was the first to speak again, for his 
passionately uttered question was not 
answered. 

“He warned us to beware of the holes: 
and places, and he must have slipped 
down one.” 

“Not he?” said Gwyn bitterly, as he 
stood scowling into the darkness. “He 
warned us when he was making up his 
mind to hang back and leave us. A 
iniscrable coward!” 

“You think that?” 

“Tmsure of it. A sneak! A miserablo 
hound! Oh, how could anyone who calla 
himself a man act like this!” 

“Perhaps he is close at hand after all. 
Let's try,” cried Joe; and he uttered a 
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long piercing hail, again and again, but 
with no other result than to raise the 
solemn echoes, which sounded awe- 
inspiring, and so startling that the lad 
ceased, and gazed piteously at his 
companion. 

“Feel scared, Joe?" said Gwyn at 
last. 

Joe nodded. a 

“So do I. It's very cowardly of course, 
but the place is so creepy and strange.” 

“Yes; let's get back. We can’t do any 
more, can we ?”” 

Gwyn made no reply, but stood with 
his brows knit, staring straight before him 
into the darkness beyond the dim halo 
cast by the lanthorn. 

“Why don’t you speak? Say some- 
thing,” cried Joe, half hysterically; but, 
though Gwyu's lips moved, no sounds 
came. 

“Gwyn!” cried Joe again, “say 
something. What's the good of us two 
being mates if we don't try to help each 
other?” 

“T was trying to help you,” said Gwyn 
at last, in a strange voice he hardly knew 
as his own; “ but I was thinking so much 
I couldn't speak—I couldn't get out 2 
word.” 

“Well, think aloud. Keep talking. or I 
shall go mad.” 

“With fright 2?" said Gwyn slowly. 

“T don’t know what it is, but I feel as 
if I can’t bear it. Say something.” 

“Well, that’s just how I fecl, and I want 
to get over it, but I can't.” 

There was another pause, and then, as 
if in a rage with himself, Gwyn burst 
ont— 

“ We're not babies just woke up in the 
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dark, and ready to call for our mothers to 
help us.” 

“T called for mine to help me, though 
you could not hear,” said Joe simply ; and 
his words sounded so strangely impressive 
that Gwyn uttered a sound like a gasp. 

“What is there to be afraid of?" he 
cried passionately. ‘We ought to be 
savagely angry, and ready to feel that 
we could half kill that cowardly hound 
for forsaking us like this. I know what 
you feel, Joe: that we must hurry back 
as fast as we can to the foot of the shaft, 
and shout to them to haul us out.” 

“ But do you really think Tom Dinass 
has sneaked away ?” 

«T’'m sure he has, out of spite because 
he was forced to come ; and when we got 
back he would be one of the first to grin 
and sneer at us. I want to run back as 
fast as I can, but you'll stand by me, won’t 
you?” 

“ Of course I will.” 

“T know that, old chap. 
did we come for?” 

“You know: to try and find them.” 

“Yes, and I’m getting better now. I 
couldn’t help feeling scared. We're alone 
here, but we won't give up. We've got 
to find them somehow, and we will. I 
shan’t turn back, for mother’s sake. How 
could I go and tell her I came down to try 
and find them, and was afraid to go on in 
the dark!” 

“Do you mean it?’ said Joe, whose 
face was of a ghastly white. 

“Yes; and you won't turn like you did 
on the ladder ? ”’ 

“No.” 

“There was something to be afraid of 
then, but there isn’t now.” 

(To be continued.) 


Well, what 
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“No,” said Joe, with a gasp. 

“ We've got a Kght, and can avoid any 
pitholes; the water has all been pumped 
out, and there are only the pools we 
passed here and there. Nothing can hurt 
us here, for the roof won't fall: it’s too 
strong, cut all through the rock as it is.” 

“ Yes, but if we go on and loge ourselves 
as they have done——” 

“Well, we must find our way again: 
and if we can’t we must wait till some- 
body comes." 

“Here? Alone?” 

“We shan’t be alone, because we're 
together.” 

“But do you think anyone 
come ?” 

“Do you think all those men would stop 
hanging about the mouth, knowing were 
lost, and not comeand help us? I don't.” 

“No. Englishmen wouldn't do that,” 
said Joe slowly. “Let's go on. I’m not so 
scared now, but it is very horrible and 
lonely. Suppose the light went out.” 

“Well, we'd strike a match, and start 
another candle.”” 

“ Ah, you've got some matches then ?” 

“Yes: a whole box. No, I haven't: 
not one.”’ 

“Ydoll!” cried Joe in a despairing 
voice. 

“But we've got plenty of candles, and 
we'll take care to keep them alight. Now 
then, if we stand still we shall lose heart 
again. Ready?” 

“Yes.” 

“Come on then.” And, setting his teeth 
and holding the lanthorn well above his 
eyes, Gwyn led the way farther into the 
solemn darkness of the newly dried-out 
mine, 


would 


THE DRERE OF LONEMOATIT GRANGE. 


WEEK before the end of term Cornish 
Helstone experienced one of those 
pleasant surprises which, with a sudden- 
ness all unexpected, sometimes flash 
across the dull routine of life, kind- 
ling for the moment a stage-like effect of 
light, so bright as to startle the beholder. 

Such surprises, few and far between. 
perhaps, in the ordinary humdrum 
monotones of experience, may take sundry 
forms—an unexpected tip; an_ extra 
half-holiday ; a hamper ; a splendid score 
in the match, after a run of ducks’ eggs ; 
the class prize, when you had felt almost 
certain that the other fellow would get it 
~—and soforth. In Helstone’s case it was 
the proof of the last of his four essays, 
accepted by the editor of “Templeton’s 
Magazine.” 

Helstone had almost forgotten the 
existence of that essay. Ifever aremem- 
branceof it occurred, it was allowed to pass 
without any further recognition than a 
mental smile of pity for the foolish am- 
bitions of giddy youth. How delightful, 
then, was the sudden announcement that 


this child of bis brain, which he had long 
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avo deemed to have been suffocated in the 
cradle, was alive, and ready to be trotted 
out as a vigorous infant before the 
public gaze. 

This flash of encouraging light beamed 
upon him at the breakfast-table one 
morning, when the butler was handing 
round the letters. Helstone received the 
long blue envelope with no interest, 
imagining it to be some tradesman’s cir- 
cular, or the notice of a bogus company. 
But he opened it, nevertheless, and the 
truth burst full upon him with a flood of 
satisfaction. 

For, over and above the gratification of 
finding his literary efforts appreciated, the 
prospect of pecuniary remuneration was 
very pleasant. 

Here were the holidays close upon him, 
and the remuneration brought by his 
essay would give him the means of 
enjoying them. Visions of new scenery 
by land and sea, within his grasp, opened 
before him. Scotland, Wales, the Lakes, 
Switzerland—where might he not spread 
his wings? New sights and associations, 
new experience of men and_ things, 


awaited him. He had only to choose— 
the difficulty was to decide upon the 
choice. Helstone felt like a child, with s 
shilling to spend, wandering among the 
stalls of a bazaar, beset on every side 
with dazzling temptations to spend, while 
each seduction seems more beautiful 
than the last, bewildered by the variety. 
and unable to make up his mind. 

All that morning Helstone felt jubilant 
with delightful anticipations. After school 
he consulted maps, and Bradshaw: 
looking specially at the steamer-trips. 
announced at the end of that immortal 
work—ever young and fresh, instinct witli 
inonthly rejuvenescence like the moon. 

“Penzance to Scilly (3 to 34 hours): 
Saloon fares, 7s., Fore cabin, 58. The 
Lyonness and Lady of the Isles—ever\ 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day at 3} aft.” 

“The Fortunate Islands!’? he es- 
claimed—* the dream of classic poet:' 
Lyonness, and the mystic realms of 
Arthurian romance! Azure seas—cloul- 
less skies! I think I must have a locx 
at the Scilly Isles! What bathes in the 


vast Atlantic! What freedom of winds 
and seas! What sunsets in the far 
weat |" 

Al]l through that afternoon the thought 
of those mystical, magical islands haunted 
his imagination, where (as the guide-book 
told him) palms flourished with tropical 
luxuriance, and geraniums fifteen feet 
high formed hedges for the demarcation 
of lands— 

“Grin: grey granite, where gull and gannet 

Wheel on white wings over shadowy recks.” 

The desire of visiting the Scilly Isles 
grew upon Cornish Helstone with in- 
creasing charm of allurement. 

Then an additional incentive of enthu- 
siasm smote upon his mind. He 
would write and prevail upon Charles 
Unwin to come with him. What could 
be more delightful than to bask through 
long summer days. by the side of the 
summer sea, watching a gifted artist 
transfer nature to canvas, and seeing how 
it was done! 

Helstone was a keen admirer of nature 
in all her aspects. It had always been 
his ambition to sketch. He would pur- 


chase a paint-box and all necessaries, and 
1 eanattempt. Eager as a greedy boy 
for Saturday's pocket-money and the 


pick of the pastrycook’s window, Hel- 
stone wrote by that evening's post to 
Charles Unwin—a long letter, telling him 
of his windfall, announcing his scheme for 
the holidays, and pr ng his invitation 
on the artist to be his companion and 
yuest, and feast his soul on painting 
nuture in one of her loveliest. moods. 
Two days later caine the artist's reply : 


“ My dear boy, -Blessings on your kind 
heart! It has long heen my wish to do 
some work inthe Selly Isles: and now 
you gire me the opportunity with suc 
generous lberality. Lacerp! your incita 
fron mostaratcfillyand shall hold inyself 
in readiness to obey yor beck aed eallal 
aimoment’s notice, With sincerest thames, 

Dam ever your grat ful friend, 
ECU 


The letter save Helstote nich pleasure, 
Tle at once wrote in to his’ friend, 
wiving him carte blanche io procure for 
hina a complete ontht of requisites for 
watcreolour painting out-of-doors, and 
enjoining hin to come to Salisbury by a 
porticuker tran on the appointed day 
the first day of the holidays. 

Helstone felt like a Newfoundland doy 
Tet loose after being long ehaimed toa ken. 
nel, as he stood on the Salisbury phittorm 
waiting the arrival of the express. It 
eamo panting inte the station, and 
Charles Unwin's head appeared at a 
window. 

The rapid journey was nn exhilar: wing 
tonic to the nerves of both. The artist 
had a small sketch-book ready to hand, 
and filled many pages with pencil records 
on the way. A glorious sunse’ greeted 
them on their arrival at Penzancs. and a 
snug little dinner, at an inn near the 
harbour, followed by a stroll round the 
town, brought the ‘day pleasantly to a 
close. 

Up betimes next morning, they brenk- 
fasted, and then, with bag and bagzaye, 
they embarked on the Lady of the Isles, 
and the woyayze began. The breeze 
seemed laden with the elixir of life. 

«Tsay, Mr. Unwin, isn’t this calculated 
to pick one up?” 
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Charles Unwin. stood inhaling deep 
draughts of the vital air, cleansing his 
lungs, as he said, from the taint of London 
smoke. 

“It is a new and glorious experience, 
my dear boy. Beneath our keel lies the 
site of the fabled Lyonness, where 

“All day long the noise ot battle roll'd 

Among the mountains by the winter sea: 
Until King Arthur's table, man by man, 
Had fallen im Lyonness about their lord,” 

The steamer’s nose was pointed towards 
the islands, but the line of the horizon 
stood clear and unbroken by any appcar- 
ance of land—a practical proof that the 
world is a globe. You can see the Scilly 
Isles from the high rocks of Land's End; 
but never a sight will you eatch from the 
deck of the steamer until vou have 
measured out a full half of the inter- 
vening sea. 

In good time the two tourists were 
Innded on the pier of St. Mary's. and, 
having seen their goods transported to the 
Tregarthen Arms, they engaged rooms, 
and at once surrendercd themselves to 
the thorough enjoyment of the holiday. 

A daily journal of their visit need not 
be attempted. They lived out-of-doors, 
and Charles Unwin painted with all the 
ardour of an artist, while Helstone 
covered many a sheet of paper in his 
efforts to limp in the footstens of the 
master. Sunny skies and sapphire seas 
formed a brilliant setting for the granite 
bulwarks of the Cassiterides. The weather 
was vlorious—the sea, ever changing in 
phases of lively calm and the magniti- 
cence of headstrong might. Under either 
condition, there were draughts of mech 
delight to be drained. 

Excursions by boat, amony the islands 
and islets, gave endless opportunities for 
sketching. fishing, and bathing: and the 
days sped by only too quickly. 

Charles Unwin painted | assiduionsly. 
completing many beantitul studies of 
rocks and seas, views of the islands from 
high eminenees, enhancing their natural 
benuties by that iotusion of idealism: and 
t. so unpossible to define or imitate— 
the outeome of venius, the d tir of the 
ordinary paint dabber. 

He had brought with him a number of 
finished studies in’ oils, thinking there 
miht be opportunity for doing little 
business, ‘There were monochromes, im 
which he speeially exeelled. woodland 
and river scenes, moonlight and snnset 
cMects, a portrait. or two, ineluding a 
small carefully executed cops of his 
portrait of the Spanish Jew. All these 
he had displayed about the sitting-room 
which they occupied at the hotel. 

The landlord was much interested in 
these works of art. He asked the artist 
to let him invite some of the upper class 
among the islanders to see them; and 
when one of the leading tradesmen had 
been admitted to a private view, he asked 
the artist to let him exhibit the pictures 
in his shop-window, that all the inhabi- 
tants might have the chance of inspecting 
them. 

The artist readily assented, and the 
tradesman, having banished for the time 
his usual wares from the window. made 
an imposing exhibition of the pictures. 
The sketches of the islands were added as 
they were completed, and excited the ad- 
miration of the natives. 

The two visitors found much enter- 
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tainment of an evening in conversing 
with the frequenters of their house of re- 
freshment. Many a quaint and interest- 
ing tale was told—tales of adventures by 
sea, some of them interspersed with 
strange superstitions. One sailor showed 
his right hand, the thumb of which had 
been snapped off by a conger-eel. 


“Ay, ‘tis rare times we have line- 
fishing at nights,” said the thumbless 
mariner; “ you gents should have a tum 


—pretty lively work, I can tell you, when 
you get a conger on board as thick round 
as the calf of your leg. They bark at you 
like a dog, and their jaws clack like a 
door-knocker. Ay, and ye should sev a 
haul up at the Gugh of St. Agnes when 
the net is spread across the bay, and 
gradually drawn ashore. That’s at mid- 
night. Tis a pretty sight, I say, what 
with the lanterns and fish bouncing 
about—hundreds of ‘em, scads, mullet, 
salmon-pecl, pollack, and all sorts. You 
remember last haul, landlord ; wasn’t it 
a pretty sight?” 

~ Dessay—never saw it,” said the land- 
lord; “and my gents are out all day and. 
glad enough for bed at midnight. But 
that yarn, Simon, and if you want to 
sec a pretty sight, ask my gent to show 
you his picture of Porth Hellick : ah, that's 
a pretty picture, if ever I seed one!” 

The artist fetched the result of that 
morning's work, and Simon Penargie ad- 
mitted ‘that his bouncing fish were ‘no- 
where in comparison with it. 

“I'd like to tell ye the yarn about Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, gents, if you’ve not 
heard it. No? Then you'll excuse. 
“Twas on October 22, 1707—Sir Cloudes- 
ley Shovel was bringing his ships back 
from ‘Toulon, and came into soundings 
that morning, and found his ship in nine- 
teen fathomns of water. The weather was 
thick assonp, and the wind blowing strong, 
so het » signals for the fleet to lay-to. 
At six in the evening the admiral mado 
sailagain, and was followed by the rest of 
the fleet. This had scarcely been done 
before he hoisted signals of danger, as a 
warning to keep off to sea, Sir George 
Tiyng, in the Leoyal Anne, about half ao 
nile to windward of him, saw the breakers 
and then the rocks, but he managed to 
save his ship with only the loss of the 
larboardl quarter gallery. Abont eight. 0” 
clock that night the admiral’s ship struck 
upon the Gilstone with so much force 
that in abont two minutes she went down 
and every soul on board, but one, perished. 
The Begqle and Romney wero lost with 
all hands. The Ifrebrand and Phanic 
were lost, but their erews were saved. 
The Sf. George had a miraculous escape. 
She struck Gn the same rocks as the ad- 
miral’s ship, but the next wave lifted her 
off, and set her afloat again.” 

“Ay.' said another bronzed and 
bearded fisherman, “that’s a good yarn 
enongh, but it don’t touch the one about 
Porth Hellick. As the gent has made 
such a fine picture of it, maybe he'd like 
to hear it.” 

Mr. Unwin encouraged the man to pro- 
ceed. 

“Twas the brig Nerina of Dunkerque ; 
she sailed from that port on October 
31, 1840, with a cargo of oil and canvas 
for Marscilles; the crew consisted of 
seven, Captain Everaert in command. 
At three o'clock in the afternoon of No- 
vember 16,they were forced to heave-to in 
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case, unless rumour lies, Mr. Cassell and 
his fortunate companions are ‘to be-con- 
gratulated on having something approach- 
ing £100,000 to share between them as 
the net result of their romantic expe- 
dition.” 
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This was the only information that the 
British public received’ upon the sub- 
ject. 

A tardy visit from the Custom House 
officials nearly a week later (possibly as 
a result of the foregoing paragraph) did not 


[THE END.] 


rove the means of throwing any further 
ight upon the matter. 

And it is to be doubted if the keenes: 
officer of the three suspected the hand. 
some antique silver lamp swinging in the 
main-cabin as being dutiable. 


THE LIFE OF 


i Nae life of a Special Correspondent is 

necessarily one of extremes. At one 
time he is living in a comfortable hotel and 
witnessing the most brilliant fétes, at 
another lying on the bare ground and 
thinking himself lucky if he hi 
of bread suflicient for to-morroy 
fast. When with the Lritish arm) 


onan 
expedition he may draw rations, but when 
with a foreign army he shifts for himself, 
which it is easy enough to do ina civilised 


country, but excessively difficult under 
other circumstances. The Tyrol, for 
example, is a country where ordinary 
travellers, if willing to rough it a little, ean 
do very well; but ‘when I was there with 
the Garibaldians it was often diflicult to 
obtain even a piece of bread, as the people 
regarded the Garibaldians as an army of 
treebooters, who would assuredly plunder 
them ruthlessly of everything they 
possessed. 

Such was very far from being the fact. 
Hungry as the Garibaldians always were, 
owing to the shortcomings of their com- 
missariat, I heard of no single instance of 
their plundering the inhabitants. There 
were, however, many well-to-do men 
among them, and these were our competi- 
tors in buying; indeed, there was little 
enough to be obtained at any price what- 
ever. Owing to the entire stoppage of all 
traffic, the people themselves in the 
villages were often reduced to great straits. 
Frequently I have gone from house to 
house to buy bread, and have been met 
with the reply at every door, * We have 
nothing"; and once or twice I had to 
send aman some twenty miles back across 
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the frontier to get food of any kind. The 
profession of an empty larder was ‘not 
always a true one, as more than once 
when peasants avowed that they had 
absolutely nothing in the house, the 
cackling of a hen hidden away with some 
of its fellows in a cellar has given the lie 
to its owner; and then, after a little chaff 
on my part, the peasant his agreed to sell 
me one, on my solenin undertaking that I 
would not betray the place where I ob- 
tained it to the soldiers. 

In such a country the Correspondent 
has three things on his mind : first, to see 
all that there is to see and write about ; 
his next, to get his letters down to soine 
postal town; and, lastly, to provide him- 
self with food. When with the lark 
their advance through Servia I was slo 
in sore straits. The country was abso- 
lutely deserted by its inhabitants, and 
there was therefore no possibility of buying 
anything. The harvest had been got in, 
and several times my dinner consisted 
only of a head of Indian corn discovered 
in the field by one of my men or given 
me by Turkish soldiers, and roasted in 
the einbers of a fire. We were a month 
before Alexinatz, and during that time I 
had to send down my man on horseback 
to Nissa, some twenty-five miles away, 
and all that he could obtain there was 
black bread, a skinny chicken or two, and 
a bottle of rakki. "This was poor fare 
indeed for a man suffering as I was at 
the time from dysentery, and it would 
have gone very hard with me had it 
not been for the hospitality and kind- 
ness ‘of Fazli Pacha, one of the best 
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fellows I ever had the good fortune to 
meet. 

On the other hand, on the oceasion of 
the tour throngh India with the Prince 
of Wales there was no trouble wi 
about eating and drinking. In thet 
we put up at hotels which were for the 
most part excellent, while in some places 
encampments were erected for the use of 
visitors, and there was 2 great mers ten” 
at which we took our meals. The work 
was, of course, hard ; every day there woe 
ceremonies and gaieties, levées, balls, ani 
banquets, and almost every day long ral- 
ay journeys to be made; and it was or 
hy sitting up and writing half the 
that our work could be got through. 

Harder still was the work during + 
files on the oecesion of the King of Ital 
first entrance into Venice. All day 
were about, witnessing the pageants. A: 
four o'clock we returned to our hotel el 
wrote for bare life until half-past eizlii. 
the hour at which the post closed; then 
we met and ate our dinner—a very 
one, for we were too fatigued to eat much. 
This done, we had to attend a gala per- 
formance at the Opera House, an illumina- 
tion of the Cacans, or a féte at the Piazia 
of St. Mark, and then return home +: 
begin our description of what we had tha: 
evening seen. Altogether, it was the 
heaviest week’s work I ever got through. 

Correspondents have their “troubles and 
disappointments as well as what we may 
call their triumphs. Thus, I was sent out 
to St. Petersburg with orders, if pos 
sible, to accompany the Khiva Expeii- 
tion. I spent six ,weeks there irying ic 


this was accomplished the strange object 
was disclosed to prove a cabin lamp of 
antique and foreign workmanship. It 
was of a dull leaden hue, but where care- 
lessness on Wilming’s part had allowed 
the knife to score the metal work it shone 
with bright lines in the sunlight. 

“ Silver!" said Ainsley, in an exultant 
tone, after examining it. 

“ Hooray ! ’ shouted the others, ready to 
believe anything good. 

And from those on the Bonne Aven- 
¢ure across the bay came a faint answer- 
ing cheer in response. 

During the day the two men made no 
less than five descents, and sent up from 
the saloon or main-cabin, into which they 
had penetrated, several goblets of silver 
and two of gold, with a few unimportant 
trinkets. 

But of the immense treasure supposed 
to be contained within the rotting hulk 
they had discovered not a trace. 

Next day, however, encouraged by the 
success of the previous one, they were 
early at work, and by dint of great 
exertion, succeeded in forcing their way 
farther into the waist of the ship; but 
still with no great discovery to reward 
their efforts. Farther, or actually into the 
hold of the vessel, they could not get, try 
as they might—the planking and bulk- 
fheads proving of far harder wood than 
they had previously encountered. 

All day the two men toiled in vain, 
trying with indomitable perseverance to 
force their crowbars either through the 
deck planking or the bulkheads below. 
At length they desisted from sheer 
exhaustion, and upon coming to the sur- 
face reported that no course was open 
save to partially blow up the vessel. 

Early next morning Kenyon and his 
vompanion again went down, and placed 
the dynamite cartridge in position. Upon 
their return to the surface the raft was 
towel to a safe distance, the wires con- 
necting the battery to the cartridge were 
attached, and amid a breathless silence 
Cassell touched the black vulcanite 
“switch.” An instant later and a huge 
geyser-like upheaval of tho water imme- 
diately above the sunken vessel took 
place. The raft rocked violently for a 
ininute or two, and then the disturbance 
gradually subsided. 

Upon towing the pontoon back into its 
former position the sea in the immediate 
urea of the explosion was found to be 
strewn with fragments of wood, deck 
planking, and the bodies of brilliant-hued 
fish killed by the shock. As for the vessel 
itself, this was discovered to be rent 
almost asunder amidships, the deck being 
forced up, disclosing a yawning cavity no 
donbt formed by the hold. 

But all difficulties were by no means at 
an end, for the divers fonnd so much 
débris covering the sand, which had itself 
silted in through interstices to such an 
extent as to bury fully two feet deep any 
cargo there might be, that nothing could 
be done until this was removed. Work- 
ing with a will, just before sundown 
Kenyon's spade struck through, coming 
in contact with something solid. ‘Ten 
minutes’ more work, and a box or chest, 
the lid of which had been shattered and 
broken away in shovelling, was laid bare. 
The contents were coins, and gold ones— 
hundreds of them arranged in rouleaur. 
the top ones being broken by the blow of 
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the shovel. A signal brought a weighted 
vanvas bag down. 

Kneeling, the two men eagerly filled 
the bag, and then watched it ascend 
slowly through the darkening water. 
Night was so rapidly coming upon them 
that they signalled to be hauled to the 
surface as soon as the bag had finally 
disappeared. 

That evening the coins were examined 
by the light of the cabin lamp on board 
the Bonne Aventure. They were old 
moidores, 578 in number, intrinsically 
worth about twenty-five shillings each. 
Kenyon thought that they formed about 
a fourth of the contents of the box. 

Not a bad day's work they all ad- 
mitted. 

Next day the work of recovering the 
treasure was resumed as soon as it was 
light, although few of the adventurers 
had slept much, on account of excitement 
and the stifling heat of the tropical night. 

By midday the remainder of the box 
of moidores first discovered, and two 
others—intact—had been sent to the sur- 
face. And an hour later several bars of 
silver, a number of pieces of eight, and a 
quantity of gold, also in bars, had been 
uncovered, and got ready for raising. 

The excitement of those on the raft was 
intense as each burden of the crane placed 
several thousand pounds to their general 
credit. 

Early in the afternoon, however, the 
two men, unaccustomed to the life, became 
too exhausted to remain down longer; 
and although their places could perhaps 
have been filled by others, Cassell deter- 
mined that it was wisest to knock off work 
for the day. 

Next morning they made still more 
rapid progress, and at the end of it specie 
and gold and silver ingots to the value of 
at least forty thousand pounds, so Cassell 
and Wilming estimated, had been brought 
to the yacht. 

Next day not quite so much was ob- 
tained; but an incident occurred which 
made all desirous to proceed to the 
completion of the work with all possible 
speed. 

As Cassell was peering down into the 
water whilst in charge of the signal-lines, a 
dark shadow was suddenly cast on to the 
sand at the bottom a little to the right of 
the raft. It was that of a shark ! 

‘Then another came. 

For the moment, as Cassell watched 
the monsters lazily swimming toward the 
wreck, his impulse was to signal for those 
below to come to the surface. But con- 
sideration showed him they were safer in 
the hold, where there was no room for 
the enemy to enter to attack them, even 
if their existence should be discovered. 

That there was o great risk in pursu- 
ing the work of recovering the treasure 
there could be no possible doubt. And 
when Kenyon and his companions came 
up this was explained to them; but they 
both elected to go down again. Nothing 
untoward occurred, nor was anything 
further seen of the sharks. which had 
probably been attracted inside the reef by 
the refuse thrown overboard from the 
yacht, or by the salt pork which had been 
also thrown overboard, as it had failed to 
“keep.” 

Next day all went well till almost noon. 
A sharp look-out was kept for the enemy, 
but no trace of them was discovered. 
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A very large amount of specie and 
silver had been raised, and it was nearmg 
the time when the divers would, in the 
usual course of things, be coming up. 

Suddenly Cassell was almost pulled 
overboard by the furious tugging of the 
lines. In response to the signal, the 
others commenced to rapidly haul the 
men to the surface. 

What was it ? 

Cassell looked down over the side. One 
glance was sufficient. In the clear water 
he could plainly distinguish four, if not five, 
huge sharks hovering with alert move- 
ments over the very spot where the men 
would come up. 

All at once he saw two of them make a 
rapid downward movement. There was 
a flash of the white belly of one of the 
monsters, and the two men hauling felt 
the weight they were raising suddenly 
decrease. Three minutes later one of the 
divers was hauled on board the raft, liter- 
ally away from the jaws of the sharks, 
which were in full pursuit just below the 
surface. The body of his companion was 
got on to the raft legless and lifeless. On 
removing the helmet, the distorted face of 
Kenyon, with a look of terror frozen 
upon it, was disclosed to his horror- 
stricken comrades. 

Several days elapsed ere the survivor 
had sufficiently recovered from the shock 
to give a coherent account of what had 
happened. 

From what he said, it seemed that it 
was just as they had come up out of the 
hold that the sharks made their appear- 
ance. He advised a retreat, but Kenyon, 
who was feeling unwell, insisted upon 
coming up to the surface. What actually 
occurred after that he was unable to tell. 
Poor Kenyon's mangled body was the only 
evidence—grim enough—forthcoming. 

The next day Kenyon’s remains were 
sewn up in a hammock, and taken ashore. 
And there, under a feathery cocoa-nut 
palm, within sound of the boom of the 
sea on the outer reef, they were buried. 

“Not for all the gold down below, 
which is double at least what we've got 
up,” said Tom, “ would I go below and 
face those sharks again.” 

None of the others volunteered to show 
him the way. Accompany him they could 
not, owing to the destruction of the other 
diving-dress. 

Two days after the loss of poor Ken- 
yon's life, the anchor was hove and the 
Bonne Aventure stood out through the 
channel for the open sea, in the glorious 
golden track of the sinking sun. And 
darkness soon hid the island from the 
adventurers’ sight. 

A little more than two months later 
the following paragraph appeared in one 
of the metropolitan evening papers : 

“The yacht Bonne Aventure, with the 
owner, Mr. Wilfred Cassell (the well- 
known yachtsman), and a party of friends 
on board, arrived in Southampton Water 
early yesterday morning, after a cruise 
lasting some six months. Many of 
our readers may remember that at the 
time of the yacht’s departure some degree 
of mystery shrouded its final destination. 
We are able now to state that this was a 
small and distant island in the South 
Atlantic, the object of the adventurous 
voyage not being unconnected with the 
not usually profitable occupation of 
‘treasure hunting.’ However, in this 
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There were plenty of Baschi Bazouks, 
irregulars who were ready enough to 
fight, but who joined the army for the 
sake of plunder. These men were for 
the most part mounted, and I had no 
difficulty in finding fellows ready to 
carry my despatches to Widdin. Each 
took an order on my agent there for the 
peyment of 107. on his handing over 
my letter, but I had the mortification 
of finding at the end of the campaign that 
out of twenty long messages sent only 
three or four ever reached the paper, the 
messengers doubtless having been killed 
on their way to the Turkish frontier. 

My most unlucky experience was 
during the Franco-German War. I was 
staying at an hotel at Tours, at which M. 
Thiers also put up. He went into Paris 
to endeavour to arrange an armistice, and 
while he was there the National Guard 
of the Communist quarters surrounded 
the Hotel de Ville and made the Pro- 
visional Government prisoners, these 
being finally rescued from their hands 
by the Breton Mobiles. Half an hour 
after M. Thiers’s return I had an interview 
with him, and he was good enough to give 
me a brief idea of whut had taken place. 
I_ hastily wrote a telegram headed 
“ Rising in Paris; seizure of the Govern- 
ment,” and hurried away with it to the 
telegraph office. An hour later I ob- 
tained fuller particulars of the affair, 
wrote these out as a continuation of the 
first telegram, and naturally did not 
repeat the heading. When I received a 
copy of the “ Standard ’’ I was horrified 
by seeing in large letters “ Insurrection 
in Tours,’ followed by my second tele- 
gram. The first had been stopped by 
the authorities, and, naturally, when the 
second arrived it was supposed to refer 
to a popular movement in Tours and a 
seizure of Gambetta and the Government 
there; so instead of having the triumph 
of being the first to send news of the 
movement in Paris, I had only furnished 
@ falso statement of troubles in Tours. 
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ws the last great silence fell upon me, 

I was about to speak of the haddocx. 
The accompanying sketch will prevent your 
associating the shape of this powerfully 
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Fig. 1.—Tak Hanpocr. 


built fish with the yellow, triangular article 
trom which you lift the cover at breakfast. 
unnecessary to enter into many details 
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“Misfortunes like these bring grey hairs 
on a Correspondent’s head. 

There are, of course, certain dangers to 
be encountered. The most unpleasant of 
these is the danger of being tuken for a 
spy. The military dangers are regarded as 
amatter of course. Therisk ofa Correspon- 
dent isin European warfare comparatively 
small, for of course he chooses as far as 
possible some point of vantage where he 
can see what is going on without being 
in the direct line of fire. On an expedition 
such as those to Ashanti and Abyssinia, the 
Nile and the Soudan, his risks are neither 
greater nor less than those of officers. 

All these ho is prepared to run, but as 
he objects very strongly to be taken by 
surprise he naturally carries about with 
him a passport, a letter of credentials 
from his paper, and visiting cards, by 
which he can generally convince anyone 
who calmly investigates the matter that 
he is what he claims to be. Brt he has 
not always an opportunity afforded him 
of doing this. Something in his appear- 
ance or his accent as he wanders through 
a town picking up information, or halts 
at a village on his way to the front, 
excites a suspicion that he is a foreigner. 
To be a foreigner is for the time being 
considered equivalent to being an enemy 
andaspy. The man who first notices it calls 
the attention of half a dozen others; the 
stranger is seized, and angry questions are 
asked, no time being given for an answer. 
If he is fortunate, he will be dragged off to 
the nearest authority, and may be detained 
four-and-twenty hours before being re- 
leased, or he may be thrown into a police 
cell and kept there until the morning, in 
company with a score of drunken ruftians ; 
or, worse still, he may be assaulted and 
badly knocked about before the police or 
other authorities rescue him from the 
hands of those who have first seized him. 

Personally I never had any unpleasant 
experience of this kind, which I attribute 
largely to the fact that I generally stroll 
about with my hands in my pockets and a 


pipe in my mouth, asking but few 
questions, and having generally an air of 
being perfectly at home. But some of 
my colleagues have had very awkward 
and unpleasant adventures of this kind. 

Then there is the danger of a military 
arrest asaspy. The military authorities 
of Europe appear to have unanimously 
arrived at the conclusion that newspaper 
correspondents shall not be allowed to 
accompany their armies, and refuse to 
give them passes of any kind; conse- 
quently, news can only be gathered sur- 
reptitiously. In time of war methods are 
rough and ready. A Correspondent 
found in places where the military 
authorities consider that he had no right 
to be, would, if brought before a general 
officer, probably be confined for a time 
and then sent out of the country. If he fell 
into the hands of a small party commanded 
perhaps by & non-commissioned officer, 
he would be in considerable danger of his 
life, especially if things were going badly 
with their side and their tempers were 
soured. 

In 1866 I found myself quite accident- 
ally within the outposts of the Italian 
army on the day after their defeat, by 
the Austrians at Custozza, was sentenced 
by an impromptu court-martial of 
officers of an infantry and cavalry regi- 
ment to be hung as an Austrian spy, and 
only escaped from the fact that two or 
three so strongly argued that I ought to 
be sent to the general of the division for 
his confirmation of the sentence that that 
course was adopted, and I was able on 
my arrival at headquarters to convince 
the general that I was what I claimed to 
be, so that I got off with my life. 

However, there are drawbacks to 
every profession and business, and I 
think that, upon the whole, there are none 
in which the advantages and pleasures so 
largely exceed the drawbacks in the case 
of a healthy, active man, as in that of a 
Special Correspondent. 

[THE END.) 
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SUMMER SEA- FISHING. 
By F. G. AFLALO, F.B.G.S., F.Z.S., 
Author of “ Sea-Fishing for Amateurs,” ete. ete. 


PART Y. 


concerning the capture of this species, as I 
wish to be emphatically practical, and your 
opportunities of hooking one in the ordinary 
course will be few indeed—aunless, having a 
long holiday before you, you should seek 
respite from life's turmoil in Iceland, where 
the haddock runs to such an enormous size 
as to be useless for the market. Of the 
curious “thumb mark” on this species, and 
the tradition that links it (as wellas the John 
Dory) with St. Peter's tribute fish, I have 
spoken in these columns already. Neither 
fish has any existence in the Biblical lakes, 
and the myth is valueless. 


The Filat-Fishes. 


Nearly everyone has caught a “dab.” I 
have met scores of men whose experience of 
sea-fishing has never got beyond hooking 
«dabs,”” as they are taught to call all small 
flat-tishes indiscriminately, from Southend 
pier or some other equally harmless and 
romantic suburban watering-place. 


As a matter of fact, the dabs are a distinct 
species and not the young of plaice and other 
allied kinds. 

To the physical peculiarities of this genus 
T alluded in some detail in the “ Boy's Own.” 
August 1894, and shall not go into azy 
further particulars of its natural history. 

The points to bear in mind for practica! 
purposes are that these flat-fish pass their 
lives at the bottom, and indeed half burici 
in the sand, also that they have excced- 
ingly small mouths and sack in particies ci 
soft food. 

Therefore the angler must use small hai 
and must see that they lie on a san 
bottom. 

The leger is the favourite tackle for use it 
conjunction with a rod, a lighter form of the 
throw-out tackle previously recommended for 
bass ; but when intent on a large bag, I pre- 
fer a modification of the “ trot,” as the lex: 
line is called on some parts of the coas:. 

The ordinary form of long line is a miie 


or so in length, and has from four to six 
hundred hooks on short lengths. 

Bat this would be somewhat cumbersome 
for use with the rod; so the length of the 
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‘neath the harvest moon may bag a large 
conger or two. Of which a word later. 

If you would hook the tasty sole, too, you 
must be out a-fishing as other folks are 


Fic. 2,-Tue PLaick. 


“trot,” which is of gut, is reduced to two 
yards, and the number of hooks to half-a- 
dozen. From the arrangement of the leads, 
as shown in the figure, it will be seen that 
the hooks lie close to the sand, and that the 
slightest bite—and large flat-tish give a very 
tender nibble, asa rule —-will cause a deflection 
of the rod top and warn the angler to strike. 


Fig. 3.—" Tror” yor use wit & Rop. 


The best baits are small pieces of mussel or 
lugworm. Towards the end of August, and 
throughout September, large plaice oome in- 
shore, and afford good sport. 


Fic. 4.—THe SoLx. 


Off Bexhill, near St. Leonards, there is 
excellent September * plaicing,’’ and those 
who will venture out in the cool evenings 


camping for the night, for the sole rarely 
takes a bait in the broad light of day. Very 
small hooks, long in the shank to facilitate 
unhooking, and baited with lugworm, will 
generally secure a sole or two, but it must be 
remembered that these coveted fish are near- 
ing extinction in the North Sea, and are no - 
longer as plentiful as one could desire in the 
Channel. In Australian rivers you get a 
tailless sole, which never takes the hook . 
and is but poor eating. Soles, like all flat- 
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the soles are found in banks of softer mud, 
in which they lie buried, all but the mouth 
and eyes, the latter roving around and seeing 
in all directions. 

There are other flat-fish which may fall to 
your rod. I have occasionally taken in one 
day's fishing from Bournemouth pier small 
turbot, plaice, rough-dabs, and lemon-soles, 
September being about the best all-round 
month. 

These small turbot, boiled whole, make a 
delicious dish, and are caught mostly just 
before sunset, mussel or fresh herring being 
good baits. 

The halibut, which attains to_a great 
weight, is caught only at considerable dis- 
tanccs from the shore, and therefore but rarely 
comes within the sphere of the amateur's 
operations, although most writers on the sub- 
ject have thought proper to include it. As 
a little trip to Iceland was recommended at 
the commencement of this chapter for really 
good haddock-fishing, so, if you are on 
halibut bent, I would call your attention to 
the Farcé Islands as a fishing resort. They 
are a trifle distant, and Goths might even 
consider them monotonous; but what of 
that? It will be remarked that I have taken 
these fish in any order, and with no attempt 
at classification. In the 1894 August 
numbers of the “ B.O.P.”’ I gave their natural 
history the preference, and avoided hooks 
aud baits. 


Fic. §—Tuk Tonsot (oR TURBOLT). 


fish, are largely taken by spearing with the 
grains, which is very good fun from a boat. 
As sometimes practised in Essex—the ope- 
rator wading barefooted and waist deep, 
and striking wildly at his own toes—I am in- 
clined to think its attractions are somewhat 
overrated. 

The folks at Shoeburyness garrison used 
formerly to indulge liberally in this pastime, 
and not a few gallant and fair shins suffered 
in consequence. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood when I 
say that night is the proper time to try for 
sole. You may sail out a great many nights, 
and catch never a sole. They are very 
capricious, even when abundant, and they 
are generally scarce. Whereas plaice affect 
somewhat hard sand, the tishermen krow that 

(To be continued.) 


Personally, I always regard flat-fish as the 
least desirable specics for the rod, but, be it 
remembered, I tish solely for sport, and rarely 
eat a tithe of the day’s catch. There is 
something so peaceful in the way a dab or 
plaice meets its doom, and the beggars are 
so fond of doubling head and tail together, 
like contortionists about to turn s double 
eomersault, and leading you to imagine that 
you are hauling a much finer fish than is 
actually the case. I do not hesitate to say 
that I'would rather try conclusions with a 
20 Ib. shark or conger than bag a hundred- 
weight of small plaice. At all events they 
give excellent sport, without being any loss 
to those who earn their living at this pre- 
carious game. And that, unless you are a 
pot-hunter, is something! 


THE MARINE AQUARIUM: HOW TO SET IT UP AND KEEP IT IN ORDER WHEN STOCKED. 


By Reoinatp A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.), 


Author of * Electric Toys,” “ Electric Bells,” “* Boy's Own’ Photuyrapher,” ete. 


CHAPTER I,—THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE AQUARIUM ITSELF. 


I HAVE been looking through the indexes of 

former years of the “B.O.P..” and find 
that no instructions have been given on the 
above subject since the series of articles by 
Mr. Theodore Wood, in Vol. VII. That 
these were all that could be desired from a 
literary point of view, no one who hears the 
name of the author will doubt; but it is 
now some time since they appeared (twelve 
years!), and the volumes are hopelessly out 
of print. I think, therefore, that there is 
room in the “B.0.P." of a later period for 
another series on this subject. bringing the 
matter up to date, and giviny the method of 
actully making the vessel, and sore illus- 
trations of suitable specimens with which to 
stock it, so that they can be easily recog- 
nized when we meet them in their native 
haunts. 

There must be numerous readers of the 
old © B.O.P.” who are now looking forward 
to their annual visit to the seaside, and in 
e expectation of the happy time tht will 
await them there. To these I would 
you are fond of natural history (and surely 
we all ought to take an interest in the 
marvels which lic around us), then you ean 
make your holiday not only healthtul in it- 
self, but also instructive, and much more 
interesting than it would othewise have 
been, by studying, at lenst for a time, the 
creatures which inhabit the ocean, as far as 
they come within your grasp. The hunting 
for such specimens alone will give you an 
immense amount of enjoyment of a partic 
larly healthy description. The blue s! 
above, the rocks behind, the boundless sea 
in front, added to the complete uncertainty 
as to what discovery may not await you nex: 
so that any minute may see the acqui 
tion of some being that you have hitherto 
read of in books but not yet beheld with 
your bodily eyes—all this will add zest to 
the pursuit, and the hours will pass like 
minutes while you are thus employed. Fond 
as I am of electricity, photography, and the 
kindred sciences (as most readers must know 
pretty well by now), 1 know of no more 
fascinating occupation than this. I speak 
as an enthusiast, but I can add one more 
thing—it will give you a yrand appetite for 
soar dinner ! 

‘Toying introduced my subject in these 


laudatory terms, I will proceed to give prac- 
tical directions as to the obtaining of these 
specimens ; but first it is necessary to say 
something as to the vessel in which they are 
to be put when found, and before that we 
ought to consider another question—namely, 
the scientific principles underlying the whole 
matter, as the more knowledge you have on 
this subject, the less likely you will be to fail, 
and eventually to give up the whole thing in 
disgust. 

The simple explanation of the science in- 
volved in the aquarium is as follows: All 
animals, whether in the water or out of it. 
exist by the process of oxidation of the food 
which they eat. This acts as the coal in the 
steam-engine, and the proces: 
hy the introduction of the gas o 
their bodies when they breathe. 
contained in the air, in which it exists mixed 
with another gas known as nitrogen, which 
acts as a diluter—otherwise we should all 
live in acontinaal state of intoxication. Thi 
idea is well worked out in Jules Verne's 
amusing story, “ Dr. Ox’s Experiment,” in 
which you may remember that “it required 
two persons to eat a strawberry — rather a 
remarkable effect on the vegetation of too 
much oxyaen: but we must not be too critical, 
as it is essentially a work of romance! 

It is therefore apparent that the animals 
ov fishes exist by the inspiration and expira 
tion of this gas. They are kept continually 
supplied with it by the vegetation. ‘This acts 
in precisely the opposite way with respect to 
the gas —that is to say, it gives out oxygen 
and takes in a gas known as carbonic acid 
gas, which is evolved by the animals when 
breathing. The two states of existence thus 
balance each other, the plants supplying what 
is wanted by the animals, the animals sup- 
plying what is wanted by the plants. The 
fishes, you probably know already, respire by 
means of gills, by which they can absorb the 
oxygen from the water, whereas the animals 
breathe it direct from the air. 

Now as to the actual construction of the 
aquarium. This is merely a glass or other 
vessel containing both weeds and fishes, or 
water animals of different species, in such 
proportion that the one provides for the wants 
of the other, but the weeds must always be in 
excess, or the fishes will come to an untimely 
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end, there being no oxygen for them to 
breathe. 

The vessel can be either of zinc or other 
metal, or of wood, and in either case we 
must have more or less of glass if we are to 
be able to see what is going on therein. It 
has to be strongly made and securely fastened. 
together, or we shall have a repetition of the 
ridiculous situation depicted in “ Punch? 
(vol. 33, page 250), entitled “ Terrific Acci- 
dent! Bursting of old Mrs. Twaddle’s Aqua- 
Vivarium. The old Lady may be observed 
endeavouring to pick up her Favourite Eel 
with the Tongs, a work requiring some 
addre The accompanying illustration 
depicts fishes, weeds, etc., all over the draw- 
ing-room carpet. This was probably written 
in the middle of the “aquarium craze,’ 
which sct in with great violence some yeurs 
ago! 

‘There was a time in my younger days 
when I was a kind of raving maniac on the 
subject. and alinost everything that I said or 
did was in some way connected with this 
absorbing topic. In those days many were 
the experiments which I tried, and, it m 
be confessed, many were the disappointment 
I suffered in the course of them! However, 
Ido not regret that now, as it gives me the 
requisite knowledge to save you more or less 
from a like fate. I tried a wonderful erec- 
tion with a dark chamber underneath it 
(after the example of the late Mr. W. Alford 
Lloyd), but the cement with which the 
aquarium was put together ruined the thing; 
for the water in the dark chamber became 
tainted with the odour from the cement, and 
instead of acting as a purifying influence 
on that in the glass portion above it, had 
decidedly the opposite effect! I have also 
tried “ propagating glasses” turned upside 
down and fixed to stands of suitable shape, 
but as a rule they are too deep. However, 
they will answer very well if the would-be 
aquarium keeper cannot afford anything more 
stylish. After many and varied experiences, 
I tinally decided that the best thing was not 
to have a dark chamber, but to make a vessel 
of a square or rectangular shape, of glass all 
round, bottom of slate if you can do it, and 
with wood shutters to exactly fit the sides 
outside the glass, thus affording protection 
in sunny weather, when the water is liable 


to become opaque from the two great increase 
of the spores of the alga. and on the other 
hand allowing the removal of the shutters 
for the purpose of inspecting the animals, 
etc., when it is wished to do so. 

To make the aquarium itself, we proceed 
in the following way. If you can get slate, 
this is the best substance on which to build 
the structure. We therefore first take a slab 
of slate, measuring 2 feet 4 inches by 11 feet; 
the extra four inches in length is to allow of 
your having two feet of frontaze to your 
tank. In this s'ab you have to cut, or have 
cut for you, fur grooves about 3 inch deep 
(the slate being 1) inches in thickness), and 
four holes at the corners aninch in diameter 
and the same in depth. Into these holes we 
have to fix pillars to form the supports for 
the glass sid The-e pi are turned at 
the bottom so as to exactly fit the holes 
made in the slate bottom, the part inserted 
being about an inch long. At the top a 
similar arrangement is made to fit a frame 
which afterwards is fixed to them. Between 
these two parts (that is to say, the part of 
the pillar which is actually used to hold the 
glass) the pillar is about two inches square. 
1 would not have it less than this, as I am 
giving you very strong measurements, so that 
you may not afterwards be annoyed by your 
tank running out—another of my past expe- 
riences. Down two of the sides of these 
pillars, in the square part, are now to be cut 
grooves 4 inch in depth and } inch in 
breadth their whole length. These are to 
be exactly in the middle of the sides. The 
other two sides of the pillars will, of course, 
remain solid. 

Now you must procure some pieces of 
glass of the right size to form the sides 
of the tank, when the pillars are placed 
in the four corners and secured in their 
places‘ with a cement which I will give 
presently. You must measure the right size 
fur yourself, as, if the details vary in any 
way from what I have given, you would go 
wrong if you followed an exact statement. 
As a matter of fact, the panes will measure 
somewhere about 2 feet and 1 inch, and 17 
inches in length respectively. I have not 
mentioned the height of the part of the 
pillars between the round ends ; this depends 
on the height the aquarium is to be, or, to 
put it another way, the depth of water 
required. From what I know of the matter 
from past experience, I consider a foot of 
water ample; much depth is not required in 
a marine aquarium —in fact it is very objec 
tiunable—though in a fresh-water tank it 
would not matter. Therefore I recommend 
you to make the centre part of the pillars 14 
inches high. The dimensions of your glass 
are thus marked out for you as follows: Two 
pieces 25 inches by 14, and two picces 17 by 
14, for opposite sides of the tank. However, 
as I said before, it will be best for you to 
measure your own pieces exactly, as they 
must fit accurately into the grooves in the 
pillars when these are in their places. They 
must not fit foo tight, on the other hand, or 
the expansion of the xlass plates may do 
some damage. 

Fig. 1 shows you the slate bottom of the 
tank, and the position of the grooves for 
glass and holes for pillars. Fig. 2shows you 
the shape of the pillars and the grooves down 
them. Fig. 3 is a sketch of the top of the 
framework, which should be cut with a 
tabbet if it is desired to hold glass at the top. 
This is not essential, but perhaps it is a 
gool plan. The pieces are cut simply half 
the total size, and a piece about an inch 
wide cut off the length of each piece, so that 
when they are put in their places they will 
leave a gap between them, through whiel. 
the air can get at the water. 

The glass sides are fastened in theirplaces 
in the grooves by means of cement, and this 
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must be done very carefully, as the water 
will certainly get out if it possibly can. 
There are several kinds of cement used for 
this purpose, but I need only give you two, 
and I trust, for your sake, you may only want 
one. The first is made as follows: Mix 
together 1 pint each of plaster of Pari», 
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6.6.6.0, grooves for glass: MM, 1, H. boles fer 
bottoms of pillars, 


litharge, and fine white sand, and 4 of a 
pint of finely powdered resin. When these 
are intimately incorporated together the 
mixture is to be made into a paste with 
boiled oil and driers. It must be liquid 
enouzh to get into the corners well, and vet 
not so liqnid bat that it will dry pretty soon, 
If properly made it does dry very quickly, 
but you must leave it at least 
a week before you attempt to 
use the aquarium, and a fort- 
night wonld be better. 

If this cement is used, when 
you are satistied that it is per- 
fectly hard you had better 
paint it over with a varnish 
made by dissolving sealing-wax 
in methylated spirits of wine 
Ly the aid of a gentle heat; 
this is best done by putting 
the vessel containing it into 
another of boiling water, as I 
do not wish to be responsible 
for your setting the house on 
tire. It makes a nice liquid 
varnish, and should be applied 
liberally all over the top of the 
cement, 80 as to keep it from 
the action of the water, and the latter from 
being contaminated by the lead. Now if this 
cement does not satisfy your requirements, 
you can use the following instead: Take 
three parts of pitch and one of gutta-percha, 
and melt them together in an iron ladle 
over a gas-flame or lamp. When thoroughly 
mixed apply liquid and leave to set. If you 
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6, 6, grooves 
for glass. 


Fie. 3. 


A, frame for top of tank ; holes at corners for tops of 
pillars ; B, piece of side if cut with a rabbet. 


are unable to obtain gutta-percha you can 
use resin and boiled oil, using the same 
quantity of resin that you would of gutta- 
percha, and a tablespoonful of oi to each 
+ Ib. of pitch. If you have no iron ladle 
large enough, a little tin saucer will do; this 
you ean buy for about 1}d. This cement is 
excellent for caulking tanks which run out. 
It sets hard when cold. You must soak the 
aquarium for several days before using it, 
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whichever cement is used, filling with water 
and emptying again at short intervals. As 
long as any scum appears on the surface of 
the water you will run the risk of killing every 
specimen you have if you insert them in the 
tank. I should use gutta-percha in the 
above cement if you can by any means 
obtain it. However, if you cannot get the 


miterials to make the cement for yourself, 
you can get what is commonly designated by 
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Nx COMPLETE. (Glass covers at top.) 
the title of * Marine Giue,” and melt that, 
running it into the grooves to set. Or even 
* Prout’s Elastic Glue” will do, only you will 
want a “ goodish few ” sticks of it. 

The appearance of the tank when con- 
cluded is shown in fig. 4. If you do not feel 
equal to such a piece of work as the manu- 
facture of one in this style, you can get a 
large propagating glass from any large 
dealer in garden requisites, and making a 
stand in the form of that shown in fig. 5, 
you can aftix your glass thereto by means of 
the elastic glue or elastic cement made as 
before by melting together pitch and gutta- 
percha. These tanks have the advantage 
that they can be filled at once, and the dis- 
advantages that they are, as a rule, too deep, 
and that being entirely made of glass they 
let in too much light unless you make a 
cardboard shutter to keep it out, which can 
be put behind the tank. They are best in 
front of a window which is above the level 


Fic. 5.—Metiop or ConeTRUCTING AN AQUARIUM 
OUT OF A PROPAGATING GLASS. 


(The giass is filled with sand and shingle up to the 
bend.) 


of the tank. It is safest to put a thickness 
of felt or wadding between the glass and the 
stand. 

There are many other variations of aqua- 
ria, which I will leave the reader to work 
out for himself. I find, however, that I 
have said nought about the shutters. These 
are made of wood about 3 inch thick, and 
are exactly of such a size that they will fit 
rather tightly into the space inside the pillars 
and the bottom and top framework of the 
tank outside the glass. They are best pro- 
vided with rings to pull them out with when 
they are not required. In the winter you 
need not keep them in unless the tank stands 
in a very sunny place. 

In the next article we have to consider 
how to tit up the tank for its future inmates. 

(To be continued.) 
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ii this age of cynicism and disbelief in 
everything it is not to be supposed the 
historic evidence that the game of Hurling 
was played in Ircland at a very remote period 
will be accepted. We know, however, upon 
unquestionable authority that in the year of 
the world “3370,” at the fair of Tailtin, or 
Telltown, established in memory of his foster- 
mother by King Lugh Lamhthada, it was, 
with other games, played, and that it so 
continued to be played down to the time of 
Roderic O'Connor (1183), Ireland's last king. 
This fair was annually held on August 1, 
from which circumstance this month is 
called in Irish, Lugh-nusadh, or Lugh’s Fair. 
These celebrations were held in the year 
1770, and also in the year 1820; but owing 
to some disorder, local magistrates had in 
the latter year to intervene and suppress 
part of the proceedings. 

Another evidence of its antiquity isatforded 
us by the will of Cahir Mor, a king of Ire- 
land in the second century, as providential 
as national, who, desirous of promoting and 
preserving soexcellent a game, bequeathed to 
one Crimthin fifty camawns or hurleys and 
as many hurling balls of brass. 

We have also handed down to us graphic 
descriptions of some ancient hurling matches. 
In the reign of Cormac Mac Art, son of Conn 
of the Hundred Battles, High King of Ire- 
land, a great gathering of the beauty and 
valour of the nation assembled at Tara to 
witness a hurling contest between the Tuatha 
de Dananns on the one side and Finn MacCool 
and his followers on the other. We are told 


Fro. 1.—Camawns. 


that when the ball was brought into the 
middle of the field and struck into the air, 
80 great was the energy and skill of the 
players that it was not allowed to touch the 
ground for more than an hour. Although 
Finn and his followers were successful, it led 
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HURLING UNDER GAELIC RULES. 
By Tsomas WatsH, Shandon Athletic Club. 


PART I. 
to an estrangement between himself and the 
High King which ended in the eventual 
destruction of the “ Fenians ” 

Before the London builder had become om- 
nivorous enough to appropriate all our open 
spaces, parties of Irishmen, in the year 1775, 
might be seen in the fields at the back of the 
British Museum enjoying their national game. 


qe 


Fig, 2.—RisING THE Balt. 


In the year 1790,the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, in conjunction with the sportive 
members of his household, organised, on the 
grounds of Phenix Park, Dublin, a match 
between Leinster and Munster hurlers, in 
which the latter won. 

Since the year 1790 many important 
hurling contests have taken place in various 
parts of the country, but nowhere do we find 
anything like a continuous policy or a defini- 
tive national organisation in existence to 
promote its practice before the advent, in the 
year 1884, of the Gaelic Athletic Association 
of Ireland. How well this body has dis- 
charged a national duty and justified its 
existence might have been seen on Easter 
Monday last, when the Gaelic Athletic Asso- 
ciation of Great Britain, an affiliated body, 
tried the experiment of bringing over two 
teams of athletes, selected from the best 
clubs in Ireland, to compete against each 
other at Stamford Bridge. This gathering 
proved such a success that it has been 
decided to have it an annual affair. ~ 

Enough has now been written to show its 
history and antiquity, and we will at once 
proceed to describe it as briefly, as con- 
sistently, and as accurately as we can. 

The players are seventeen a side in all 
matches at staring, not more and not less. 

It is, of 
course, _neces- 
sary to have a 
field, the size of 
which shall not 
be less than 140 wo, 
yards or more 
than 196 yards 
long, and not .... 
lees than 84 ~ 
yards or more 
than 140 yards 3 
broad. Lines indicating 21 yards, 50 yards, 
and halfway from the goal or Coola, as it is 
called in Ireland, shall also be drawn. The 
goal-posts are 21 feet apart, with a cross-bar 
10} feet from the ground. There shall also 
be two point-posts, standing in each goal- 
line, 21 feet from the goal-posts. The cap- 
tains of the teams toss for choice of sides 
before commencing play, and the hurlers 
(with the exception of the respective goal- 
keepers) stand in two lines in the centre of 
the field opposite to each other, and catch 


(With Illustrations by M. FitzGErRa.) 


hurleys across, and then separate. The 
referee now throws the ball along the ground 
between the players and not up high, over 
their heads, as in Gaelic football. The time 
of actual play is one hour; sides are changed 
at half-time. 

Now, for the purpose of playing the game 
a camawn, or hurley, is necessary, which may 
vary in shape according to the fancy of the 
player; and also a “slitter,” or ball, which, 
Nowever, must not exceed five inches in dia- 
meter, nor weigh more than nine ounces. 

The method of holding the “camawn” 
which from the earliest times has been con- 
sidered best, is left-handed—that is, with the 
left hand below the right, a manner of hold- 
ing it which distinguishes the hurler from 
the cricketer, hockey, or golf player. Holding 
it thus, a player is able with equal facility to 
hit on the right or left side, and he thus 
avoids a change of side and that swing of 
the hurley which is so dangerous a feature 
of right-handed hurling. 

If you see a left-handed hurler hit, observe 
how neatly he handles his camawn. He 
keeps it by his right side, holding the top of 
the handle with the right hand until about to 
hit, getting up, as the ball approaches him, 
an impetus by a peculiar twirl of the hurley, 
when he strikes like a lightning flash. You 
have, however, to see this movement to 
realise its beauty, its force, and its efficacy. 

It is unquestionable that there are good 
hurlers who use the right hand down ; these 
are the exceptions, but they never attain to 
that grace and finish which characterise the 
work of the follower of the orthodox, approved, 
and historic method. 

In fig. 1 we have patterns of four dis- 
tinctive hurleys, but that marked No. 1. 
which is what is known as the Tipperary 
hurley, seems to be that in general use, as it 
gives greater frecdom for lifting the ball off 
the ground. No. 2, which, at the head or boss, 
possesses a greater arc. of a circle than the 
former, is more effective for ground hitting. 
In this fig., too, we have an illustration of 


Nie. 3.—LiFtIsc THE BALL WHEN ON THE RUSH. 


the slitter, which is made of cork, covered 
with worsted, with an outer covering of 
leather, and, though sufficiently hard for 
agreeableness in play, no danger need be 
apprehended if one is struck with it. 2 
A great feature of this game is to acquire 
a facility in picking up the ball from the 
ground by different movements of the boss 
or head of the camawn. For effective or 
telling play, this exercise should form the 
principal practice of the young hurler, as 
except in one case, the goal puck, he is never 
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allowed, under penalty, to take the ball off towards our opponents’ goal and throw or 


the ground with the hand. 


Fig. 6.—Lirtixa tre Bat. 


Fig. 2 shows a player, camawn in hand, in 
@ graceful and easy attitude for lifting the 
ball, which is effected by smartly drawing 
the boss over it, making it rapidly roll to- 
wards you, then quickly intercepting it with 
the hurley, up which it passes into the hand, 
when, however, it must be quickly hit off 
before an opponent approaches. 

Fig. 8 shows a player rushing towards a 
resting ball and lifting it by placing his 
harley between it and the ground: a most 
difficult exercise and one requiring much 
practice. 

Fig. 4, known as “ daisy-cutting,” is one of 
the most pleasing, yet most difficult, methods 
of obtaining the ball, and is performed by 
placing the hurley on the ground at an angle 
of say 45° before an approaching ball. This 
is a movement which requires long practice, 
steadiness, and accurate judgment before 
any success can be assured. 

In fig. 5 we have perhaps the easiest 
method of getting possession of the ball, 
which only requires to be smartly struck 
with the boss of the hurley, when it passes 
into the hand, in the direction shown by the 
dotted lines. We may, should we succeed 
in getting the ball upon the surface of our 
hurley, as shown in fig. 5a, run with it 


strike it through, if not hindered ; or it may 


Fic 7.—OvERUEAD CATCH. 
(To be continued.) 


Fig. 8.—Connect Way or Hopixa Tur HURL&Y. 


Fic, 9.—A Frer Pex. 


be caught upon the hurley and thrown for- 
ward as shown in fig. 6, but with opponents 
on every side, these movements, even to the 
most practised, are not easy of achievement. 
Another difficult ball to deal with is when it 
is passing over our heads towards the oppo- 
site goal. This the more dexterous frequently 
intercept in mid-air, getting it into their 
possession by using their hurley as shown in 
fig. 7, but generally it is more practicable to 
continue its course by an overhead stroke. 

In hurling, as in other games, there are 
certain acts the commission of which is 
visited with penalties. Pushing, tripping, 
kicking, catching, holding, jumping at or 
butting a player, are all of them deemed. 
fouls, for which a free puck or stroke is 
given by the referee. Whenever a penalty 
puck is given it must be taken in either of 
two ways—it may be struck on the ground, 
as in fig. 8, or lifted with the hurley into the 
air and struck as it descends, as in fig. 9. 
When this puck is given the players may be 
in any part of the field they like, provided 
the opponents stand twenty-one yards from 
the ball until it is struck. But if the free 
puck is allowed nearer than twenty-one 
yards of the goal-line the opposite players 
need not stand behind that line. 
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Notice To CoxtRmmtons, —Al! manuseripts intended 
for ee Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row. und must hare the name 
oud address of the sender elearly written theron, cud 
tr any accompanying letter TUE TITLE OF TT 
hotel be spinon, Miscrliancons woluutary eoutributions 
are sent in (00 great nunbers to be returned wiles 
stanips are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. sent 
to the Office ts 80 great that a considerable time must 
averssarily elapse before their turn for consideration 
arrites, 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copuright of manuscripts to the Trusters of 
the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at 
their discretion, to publish such seorks separatclu. 
Republication by authors on their own account must 
always be the subject of apecral arranyement before 
submitting their 3 


Dam Faturse Orv (L. W. Bradford).-We don't 
wonder, Take a cold bath every morning, plenty of 


open-air exercise, good food, and fresh air. Get a 
cantharides application from a chemist. 
Goat (Monthly Reader).—Impossible. You didu't 


watch her time. 

Ranarr with A Sore (C. A. Contt).—Wash every day 
twice with water reddened with permanganate of 
potash, and rub on zinc ointment. 

JAVANFSR WALTZING MICE, FTC. 
1, Couldn't read your signature, No; no disease. 
They dance because they like it. 2. Keep on with 
the bath, and the symptom you mention will go 
away. 

Sranreta (W. Hepton).—By their points, Get “Our 
Friend the Dog,” by Dr. Gordon Stubles, 

Mice. (Inqnirer)—Smatl book published by Mr. Upcott 
Gill, 170 Straud, London, 

Ham Tis (English Pegsie).—It is difficult to answer 
you, because you sy hothing bout the state of your 


(ohn $——).— 


heaith. Now look the matter straight in the face. 
You are not in the pink of health, Peg; The best 
plan would be to consult a doctor, anyhow : no 


application will do much good till the health is 


restored in every way. 


Jonx B—Yes, do as you're doinz, and you'll ect 
Tight with God's help. Mind this you have offended 
Him, If there is anything to add to your pro- 
gramme it is this—jein a gytana-ium. 

Pensrmatios (Falcon).—You are not in form either 
in nerves or muscles, and perhaps rather fat. Kat 
more meat and hardly any flour food. Take regula 
exercise - nota short alk, bu! 
cold bath every morning, 
bath or ‘Turkish, 


W. RR. Rasps 
Linnet sate 
not. 


Nenvovs 


real be k 


is advised to : 
aid blackbirds ae 


binls. Thirns! 


wT 
vous 


two (RE Aavle 
ical treatment for ui 
“tommering will leave you. 


var 


“nation or daninge whatever af the oF 
when a copy is being made for reproduc 
Biagazine. 


A. D.—1. You could do this with four cells of a Leelane! 
battery, but five would last longer, Yes, 
to your present design the Iachinehe is 
any for your purpose, but you must onl: 
seconds “at a time. 9 Any dealer. For instance, 
Mr. E. J. Dale, 7 and 8 Dyer's Buildings, Hulborn, w.c, 
The batteries may last n year. 


C. CLARK.—1. If you have done what you say carefully, 
the wire will be all right. We should wind a layer 
f silk over the join. £ You can have women 
ded that you cover them with sheet 
way that the metal comes in contact 
and forms a connection with the 
magnet wire. 8, The axle will do of iron instead of 
steel, we believe, 4. An onlinary bichromate battery 
is the best, or the one described in our articles on 
Electric Lainps. 

C. W. C.—We don’t know of any other toniny 
that is net worked with gold. There is, of 
platinum, but we certainly would persevere with the 
gold. You do not tone Tong enough: you should 
leave the prints in till they turn dark purple or brown 
then they will not go so yellow in the hypo bat 
The one you sent is too weak a print to tone well. 


Taxipensust.—l. There is no book, 2. Such men are 
generally employed by the dealers, like Cross of 
Liverpool. Jamrach of St. George’s-in-the 
Hogelhers of Hamburg, ete. 


lution 


OLp Reaner.—Use dumbbells first and theo Indian 


ciuhs, ‘The dumbbells should be light, not exceeding 
two pounds; the clubs should be heavy according to 
your age. ‘The best guide for both, giving weight 
and exe is in the first and second parts of our 
“Indoor price sixpence each, of all beat 


mi 
sellers, or obtai able direct from 5¢ Paternoster Row. 


Roapster.—Get an ordnance map an inch to the 
mile. None of the other maps give sll the crew 
toals, and if any of the turnings out of a road are 
omitted you have to trust to milestones and finger- 
posts, anil these are not to be found on every rou. 
‘As arule you can always get a map of the dittriet 
at the railway bookstall, and any map you like by 
ordering it. 

RB. Ms The eanoe would carry a emall sail. The 

son sailing yachts and sinall boats ate in the 

third and fourth parts of our * Outdoor Games.” 


W.B. Of such matters vou and your friends mie 
best juiges, But asa general rule change it 
bad; it means cutting yourself adrift from where 
you are sure of a livelihood, and having a lot of Ic. 
way to make up before you can get into as favourab’s 
a pesition again, People, of course, abandon macy 
a trade for others in which they think they can do 
better, end many succeed ; but a large number fail. 
and an outsider has no means of forming an opicion 
as to their chances of failure. 

 E. Foster.—The articles on making a hand camenv 
were in the “ B.O.P.” for 1891; those on making & 
half-plate camera were in the November end De 
cember parts for 18 nd the Jannary part for 18%. 
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of the mine sat and chatted 
place and its prospects. 
n suspended fur t 
> own 
, and the men 
held qi 1 mo 1 to 
how matters would prove. 
Some were opinion that they 
would have perhaps a few weeks’ 
nd then be dismissed; but 


among those who took the opp-site 
“ He reeled and would have fallen.” 
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view was Harry Vores, the miner who 
had behaved so well that day. 

“T don’t think it will be so,” he said. 
“This is a gashly old mine; and depend 
upon it when it was worked they didn’t 
get half out of it. I begin to think that 
we shall soon find a lot; more men will 
be wanted ; and I hope it will be so, for the 
pluck these two gentlemen have shown. 
We went a few more good mines to be 
going in the country, for things have been 
bad enough lately.” 

Others took his side, and as the time 
went on and there was no signal from the 
bottom of the shaft, that was discussed as 
well. 

“Oh, they'll be all right,” said Harry 
Vores. “The place is bigger than we ex- 
pected; but we ought to have known, 
seeing what a sight of water was pumped 
out. They've only gone farther than they 
expected, and we shall be having them all 
up in a bunch directly.” 

Hehad hardly uttered these words when 
the gong arranged for signalling gave three 
tings, and the engineer responded by 
standing by to hoist. 

Another signal was sent up, and the 
wheel began to revolve, the wire rope 
tightened, and the empty skep descended. 

“Won't bring ‘em all up at once, will 
you, mate?” said Harry Vores. 

“No: two lots,” said the engineer; 
and the men all eagerly gathered round 
the place to see the explorers of a mine 
which had not been entered probably for 
hundreds of years when they came up, 
and to learn what report they would have 
to give of the prospects of the place. 

The rope ran over the wheel almost 
silently, for the work had been well done ; 
and as they were waiting, Grip, who had 
passed the greater part of his time 
watching the place where he had seen 
his master disappear, grew more and more 
excited. He kept on bursting into loud 
fits of barking till the ascending skep 
appeared, when he bounded away among 
the men, barking, snarling, and growling 
savagely, for the only occupant of the 
skep was Dinass. 

“Hullo!” cried Vores, as the man 
stepped out, muddy and wet, with his 
cheeks reddened by the minerals which 
had discoloured his hands, and looking 
as if he had rubbed his face from time 
to time. 

“ Hullo, to you,” he said sourly ; and 
he sat down at once upon a rough bench, 
with the water slowly dripping from his 
legs and boots. 

“Where are the young guv’nors ?—Lie 
down, dog!” 

“ Young guv’nors ?” said Dinass, look- 
ing wonderingly round as he slowly took 
the lanthorn from where it swung from 
his waist by a strap. 

“Yes; where are they?” cried Vores. 

“How should I know?” growled Dinass. 
“ Aren’t they up here ?” 

“Here? No: we haven't seen them 
since they went down with you,” cried 
Vores. 

“ More arn't I, hardly ; I thought they'd 
come up again.” 

“Come up again!” cried the miner, 
as alow murmur arose from the men 
around. “You don’t mean to say that 
i come up and left them two poor 

joys in the lurch!” 

“Lurch be hanged!” cried Dinass 
fiercely, and now subsiding with a groan, 
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as if he were in pain. “It's them left me 
in the lurch. ‘They started a game on 
me ; I saw ’em whispering together, but I 
didn’t think it meant anything till we'd 
got some ways in, and my candle wanted 
a bit o' snuffing to make it burn; so I 
kneels down and opens the lanthorn, and 
it took a bit o’ time, for I wetted my 
thumb and finger to snuff it, and the wick 
spluttered after, and the light went out. 
Course I had my box o’ matches, but it 
took ever so long to light the damp wick. 
At last, though, I got it to burn, but it 
went out again; and I turns to them, 
where they was waiting for me when I 
see ’em last. ‘ Give’s a fresh candle, sir,’ 
I says, ‘for this here one won’t burn.’ 
But there was no answer. So I spoke 
louder, never thinking they was playing 
me any larks, but there was no answer ; 
and I shouted, and there was no answer; 
and last of all I regularly got the horrors 
on me, for I was all alone.” 

“Well?” said Vores 
“ what then?” 

“Oh, then I begun wandering about in 
the dark banks and lanes, shouting and 
hollering, and going half mad. It's a 
horrid place, and I must have gone about 
for miles before I found my way back to 
the sumph, and nearly fell into it. But 
haven't they come up again? "” 

“No,” said Vores, who had stepped up 
and opened the lanthorn as the man went 
on talking. “ But how was it, when your 
candle wouldn’t light again, that it’s all 
burnt down in the socket?” 

“Oh, I did get it to light at last of all,” 
said Dinass; “ but I had to burn all my 
matches first, and hadn’t one left for a 
pipe.” 

“But you said you went about all in 
the dark.” 

“Yes, that was afterwards, and it soon 
burned out.” 

“Soon burned out!” cried Vores 
fiercely. ‘Look here, mates; this 
fellow’s a stranger here, and I don’t know 
why he should have been set over us, for 
he’s a liar, that’s what he is. He didn’t 
want to go down, and as soon as he could 
he hung back, and let those two poor boys 
go on all by themselves.” 

“ What!” cried Dinass, as a murmur 
arose; “it’s you that’s the liar;’’ and he 
rose scowling. 

“ Dessay I am,” said Vores as fiercely ; 
“but I’m a honest sort of liar, if I am, 
and not a coward and a sneak, am I, 
lads?” 

“Nay, that you aren’t, Harry Vores,” 
cried another miner. ‘‘ We'll all say that.” 

“Ay! Shame, shame!” cried the 
miners. 

“It’s very likely he’s been waiting 
at the bottom of the shaft all the time, 
and then come up.” 

“Get out of the way,’’ roared Vores, 
“ this is men's work, not cowards’. Here, 
lads, come on, we must go and fetch those 
boys up at once.” 

He gave Dinass a heavy thrust with his 
hand as he spoke, and the man staggered 
back against Grip, who retaliated by seiz- 
ing him by the leg of the trousers and 
hanging on till he was kicked away. 

But this incident was hardly noticed, 
for the men were busily arming themselves 
with lanthorns and candles ready for the 
descent. 

“ Four of us’ll be enough,” said Vores, 
every man present having come forward 


scornfully, 


to descend. ‘Perhaps Tom Dinass, 
Esquire, would like to go too, though. If 
80, we can make room for him.” 

There was a roar of laughter at this, 
and Dinass glared round at the men, as 
he stood holding one leg resting on the 
bench, as if it had been badly bitten by 
the dog. 

“ Ready 2?" cried Vores. 

“Ay, ay,” was answered. 

“Come on, then, and let's get the boys 
up. Dessay they've found their fathers 
before now.” 

Vores stepped to the skep and laid his 
hand on the rail just as the last lanthorn 
was lit and snapped to, when there was 
the sharp ting on the gong again—the 
signal from below—and the men gave a 
hearty cheer. 

“Give another, my lads,” cried Vores ; 
and instead of taking their places in 
the empty skep, the men stood round 
and saw it descend, while they watched 
the other portion of the endless wire 
rope beginning to ascend steadily with its 
burden. 

“T wouldn’t stand in your boots for a 
week’s wage, my lad," said Vores banter- 
ingly, as he looked to where Dinass stood, 
still resting his leg on the bench and 
holding it. 

“You mind your own business,’ he 
growled. 

“Ay, to be sure, mate; but when a 
brother workman’s in trouble it is one’s 
business to help him. You're in trouble 
now. Like a man to run and get a doctor 
to see to that hole the dog made in your 
trousers?” 

There was a roar of laughter. 

“Don’t grin, mates,” said Vores ; 
“they're nearly a new pair, and there's a 
hole made in the leg. He thinks it’s in 
his skin.” 

There was another roar of laughter 
which made Dinass look viciously round, 
his eyes lighting sharply on the dog, which 
had gone close up to the opening where 
the skep would rise, and kept on whining 
anxiously. 

“Smells his master,” said Vores ; and 
the dog then uttered a sharp bark as the 
top of the skep appeared with the link and 
iron bands attached to the wire rope. 

Then, to the surprise of all, Colonel 
Pendarve, the, Major, and Sam Hardock 
stepped wearily out, their trousers wet. 
their mackintoshes and flannels dis- 
coloured, and their faces wet with per- 
spiration. 

“Here you are, then, gentlemen,” said 
Vores; “we thought you were lost. The 
young gents are waiting to come up, I 
8'pose.”’ 

“ Young gents ?— waiting io come up ?”” 
eried the Colonel, who had just looked 
round with a disappointed air at not see- 
ing his son waiting. “ What do you 
mean ?”” 

“ We all got tired o’ waiting, and scared 
at your being so long, sir; and the young 
gents went down with Tom Dinass to seek 
for you.” 

“What? I don’t understand you,” 
cried the Colonel excitedly. ‘“ Dinass is 
here.” 

“Yes, sir, he come up,” said Vores: 
“ but—the young gents are down still.” 

“ My son—my son—down that place!" 
cried the Colonel, while the Major uttered 
& groan. 

“Yes, sir, and we were just going 


down to search for ‘em when you come 
up.” 
P Horrible!” groaned the Major. 

“ The place is a dreadful maze,” cried 
the Colonel ; “ we were lost, and have had 
terrible work to find our way up. You're 
quite exhausted, Jollivet. Stay here. 
Now, my lads; volunteers: who'll come 
down?" 

“ All on us, sir,” said Vores sturdily ; 
“they've got to be found.” 

“Thank you,” cried the Colonel ex- 
citedly ; and the look of exhaustion died 
out of his face. ‘“ But you, Dinass—they 
say you went down with them. Why 
are you here?" 

“Cause they give me the slip, sir. For 
a lark, I suppose.” 

“When they were in great anxiety 
about their fathers?" cried the Colonel 
scornfully. ‘Do you dare to tell me such 
@ lie as that? Explain yourself at once. 
Quickly, for I have no time to spare.” 

It was the stern officer speaking now, 
with his eyes flashing; and literally 
cowed by the Colonel's manner, and in 
dead silence, Dinass blundered through 
his narrative again, but with the addition 
of a little invention about the way in 
which his young companions had be- 
haved. 

“Bah!” roared the Colonel at last: 
“that will do. I see you turned poltroon 
and shrank back, to leave them to go on 
by themselves. Man, man! if you hadn't 
the honest British pluck in you to go, why 
didn’t you stay up?" 

“’Canse he funked it at fust, sir,” said 
Vores ; “ but then, being second after Sam 
Hardock, we said it was his dooty, and 
inade him go.” 

“Bah! he is of no use now. Hah! 
You have candles ready. I see. How 
many will the skep take?" 

“Six on us, sir,” said Vores. 

“Follow me, then, some of you,"’ said 
the Colonel. “ Hardock, you're fagged 
out, and had better stay.” 

“What! and leave them boys down 
there lost, sir?" cried Hardock sharply. 
“ Not me.” 

“ Then head a second party; I'll go on 
with five.” 

“ Right you are, sir,” said Hardock. 
“ Down with you, then ; and we'll soon be 
after you. Will some one give me a tin o’ 
water ?"’ 

Two men started up to supply his 
wants, as the Colonel and his party 
stepped into the skep, to stand closely 

ked—too closely for Grip to find 
Qoting and as the great bucket de- 
scended, the dog threw up his muzzle and 
uttered a dismal howl. 

“Quickly as you can,” shouted the 
Colonel, as the skep went down; but the 
engineer shook his head. 

“Nay,” he said to the remaining men 
present; “none o’ that, my lads: slow 
and steady’s my motter for this job. One 

"lar rate and no other.” 

due time the other skep came to the 
surface, and Hardock, with a lump of 
bread in his hand and a fresh supply of 
candles and matches, stepped in, to be 
followed by five more ready to dare any- 
thing in the search for the two lads; but 
once more poor Grip was left behind 
howling dismally, while Tom Dinass 
nursed his leg and glared at him with an 
evil eye. 
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CHAPTER XXVII.—DOWN IN THE DEPTHS. 


“You lead with the lanthorn, Har- 
dock,” said the Colonel, as the man and 
his companions stepped out of the second 
skep and had to wade knee-deep for a few 
yards from the bottom of the shaft, the 
road lying low beneath the high cavernous 
entrance to the mine, at one side of 
which a tiny stream of clear water was 
trickling. There the bottom began to 
rise at the same rate as the roof grew 
lower ; and soon they were, if not on dry 
land, walking over a floor of damp slimy 
rock. 

“Keep straight on, sir?” said the 
captain. 

“Yes, right on. They would not have 
entered the side gallery, or we should 
have met them as we came out.” 

The first side gallery, a turning off to the 
left, was reached, and but for the fact that 
the Colonel's party had strayed into that 
part by accident, it would have been 
passed unseen, as it was by the boys and 
Dinass, for the entrance was so like the 
rock on either side, and it turned off at 
such an acute angle, that it might have 
been passed a hundred tines without its 
existence being known. 

The men were very silent, but they 
kept on raising their lanthorns and glanc- 
ing at the roof and sides as they tramped 
on behind the Colonel. 

“There's good stuff here,” whispered 
Vores to his nearest companion. 

“Yes, I’ve been noticing,” was the reply. 
“It's a fine mine, and there's ore enough 
to keep any number of us going without 
travelling far." 

“Yes,"" said Vores. ‘ Worked as they 
used to do it in the old days, when they 
only got out the richest stuff.” 

Just then Hardock stopped, and upon 
the others closing up they found them- 
selves at an opening on the right—one 
which struck right back, and, like the 
other, almost invisible to anyone passing 
with a dim light. 

“Shall we give a good shout here, 
sir?” said Hardock. 

“ Yes," was the reply; and the men 
hailed as with one voice, sending a volume 
of sound rolling and echoing down the 
passage of the main road and along its 
tributary. 

Then all stood silent, listening to the 
echocs, which died away in the distance, 
making some of the experienced miners, 
accustomed as they were to such under- 
ground journeys, shiver and look strange. 

“Vasty place, mate,” whispered Vores 
to Hardock, after they had all hailed 
again and listened vainly for a reply. 

“Vasty ?"’ said Hardock. “Ay! The 
place is like a great net and seems to have 
no end.” 

“Forward!” said the Colonel. ‘*No: 
stop. We have plenty of candles, have 
we not?” 

“ Yes, sir, heaps,”’ was the reply. 

“Light one, then, and stick it in a 
erevice of the rock here at the corner.” 

While the man was busily executing 
the order, the Colonel took out his pocket- 
book, wrote largely on a leaf, “ Gone in 
search of you. Wait till we return,” and 
tore it out to place it close to the candle 
where the light could shine on the white 
scrap of paper. : 

Then on they went again, with the 
experienced miners talking to one another 
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in whispers, as with wondering eyes they 
took note of the value of the traces they 
kept on seeing in the rugged walls of the 
main gallery they traversed—tokenshardly 
heeded by the two boys in their anxiety 
to gain tidings of their fathers. 

“It’s going to be a grand place, my 
son,’ whispered Vores; “and only to 
think of it, for such a mine to have lain 
untouched ever since the time of our 
great - great - gaffers — great - great - great - 
great, ever so many great-gatlers—and 
nobody thinking it worth trying.” 

“Ay, but there must have been some 
reason,”’ said the other. 

“Bah! Old women’s tales about gob- 
lin sprites and things, that live under- 
ground. We never saw anything uglier 
than ourselves, though, did we, all the 
years we worked in mines?" 

“ Nay, I never did,” said the man who 
walked beside Vores; “ but still there’s no 
knowing what may be, my lad, and it 
seems better to hold one’s tongue when 
one's going along in the dark in just such 
a place as strange things might be living 
in.” 

Hardock stopped where another branch 
went off at a sharp angle, his experienced 
eyes, accustomed to mines and dense 
darkness, making them plain directly; 
and here another shout was sent volleying 
down between the wet gleaming walls, to 
echo and vibrate in a way which sounded 
awful; but when they shouted again tho 
echoes died away into whispers, and then 
rose again more wildly, but only to die 
finally into silence. 

Without waiting for an order, Hardock 
lit and fixed another candle against the 
glittering wall of the mine passage, the 
Colonel wrote on a slip of paper, and thix 
too was placed where it must be seen ; but. 
the Colonel hesitated as if about to alter 
the wording. 

“No,” he said, “I dare not tell them 
to make for the sumph, they might lose 
their way. You feel sure that you cam 
bring us back by here, Hardock ?” 

The man was silent for a few moments, 
and then he spoke in a husky voice. 

“No, sir,” he said, “Ican'tsayIam. I 
think I can, but I thought so this morn- 
ing. The place is all a puzzle of con- 
fusion, and it’s so big. Next time we 
come down I'll have a pail of paint and a. 
brush, and paint arrows pointing to the 
foot of the shaft at every turn. But I'll 
try my best.” 

“Ay, we'll all try, sir,” said Harry. 
Vorer. 

“Forward!” cried the Coloncl abruptly ; 
and once more they went on till all at 
once, after leaving candle after candlo 
burning, they reached a part where the 
main lode seemed to have suddenly broken 
up into half a dozen, each running in a 
different direction, and spreading widely, 
the two outer going off at very obtuse 
angles. 

Here they paused, unconscious of the 
fact that they had passed the spot, only a 
couple of hundred yards back, where the 
boys had made their heroic resolve to go 
on. 

“Let me see,’ said the Colonel ex- 
citedly ; “it was the third passage from 
the left that we took this morning.” 

Hardock raised his lanthorn and stared 
vacantly in his employer's face. 

“No, sir, no,” he cried breathlessly; 
“ the third coming from the right.” 
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“No, no, you are wrong. The third 
from the left; I counted them this morn- 
ing—six of these branches. Why, Har- 
dock, there are seven of them now.” 

* Yes, sir, seven, and that one running 
from the right-hand one makes eight. I 
did not see those two this morning by 
our one lanthorn. There are—yes— 
eight.” 

* What are we all to do? 
growing hopelessly confused.” 

He gazed piteously at Hardock, 
seemed to be in a like hopeless p 
suffering as they both were from ex. 
tion. 

“T_I’m not sure, sir, now. We went 
in and out of so many galleries, all ending 
just the same, that I'm afraid I've lost 
count.” 

“Oh, Hardock! Hardock!” groaned 
the Colonel, “this is horrible. We must 
not break down, man. Try and think; 
oh, try and think. Remember that those 
two boys are lost. and they are wandering 
helplessly in search of us. They will go 
on and on into the farther recesses of this 
awlul place, and lie down at last to die— 
giving their lives for ours. ‘There, there, 
T am babbling like some idiot. Forward, 
my men: there is no time to lose. We 
must fiod them.” 

“ Yes, sir; we must find them,” cried 
Hardock; “which passage shall we 
take?” 


My head is 


who 
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“ Stop a moment,” said the Colonel, in 
@ voice which seemed to have suddenly 
grown feeble; and he signed to the 
mining captain to light a candle and 
place it where they stood, while he tremb- 
tnaly wrote on another leaf of his pocket- 

ook : 

“ Make for the pit shaft.” 

He tore out the leaf, and the men 
noticed how his hand trembled; and he 
stood waiting for it to be taken by Har- 
dock, who had sunk on his knees and was 
holding the candle sidewise, s0 that a 
little of the grease might drip into a 
crack where he meant to stick the candle 
close to the side. 

Hardock groaned as he rose and took 
the paper, staggering as he stooped again 
to place it by tho candle. But he re- 
covered his steadiness again directly, and 
looked to the Golonel for orders. 

“ Which branch, sir?” he said. 

“The largest,” said the Colonel in a 
hollow voice ; “ it is the most likely because 
it goes nearly straight. Forward, then.” 

They obeyed in silence, and for another 
couple of hours they went on, finding the 
gallery they had taken branch and branch 
again and again; but though they sent 
shout after shout, there was no reply but 
those given by the echoes, and they went 
on-again, still leaving burning candles at 
each division of the way. 

Then all at once, as the Colonel was 

(To be continued.) : 


writing his directions on the pocket-boole, 
leaf, Vores saw the pencil drop from his, 
hand ; the book followed, and he reeled 
and would have fallen had not the miner 
caught him and lowered him gentlyto.the 
rocky floor. . 

“T knew it, I knew it,” groaned Har- 
dock. ‘ He was dead beat when we got 
back, for we've had an awful day. It’s 
only been his spirit which kept him up. 
And now I'm dead beat too, for I had ta 
almost carry the Major when we were 
nearly back. It’s like killing him to 
rouse him to go on again. Harry Vores, 
you're a man who can think and help 
when one's in trouble. There's miles and 
miles of this place, and the more we .go 
on the more tangled up it gets. Which 
way are we going now—east, west, north, 
or south ? Of course nobody knows.” 

“What's that?” cried Vores, for a 
low deep murmur came upon their ear 
and was repeated time after time. “I 
know; water falling a long way off 
‘Then that’s how it was so much had to 
be pumped out.” 

“Yes,” said Hardock; “that’s water, 
sure enough. I thought I heard it this 
morning. But look here, what shall we 
do—carry the Colonel forward or go 
back ?”” 

There was no reply; but the murmur, 
as of water falling heavily at a great 
distance, came once more to their ears. 


THE DRERE OF LONEMOATH GRANGE. 


A Group of sailors and fisher-folk was 
gathered round that shop-window 
in which Mr. Unwin’s pictures were dis- 
played. The remarks they made formed 
@ tribute of genuine compliment to the 
artist's genius. Presently a __broad- 
shouldered swarthy son of Neptune 
elbowed his way to the front, and cast 
his eyes rapidly over the varions canvases. 
Then his gaze was riveted on the por- 
trait of the Spanish Jew, and a gruff 
expression’ of astonishment, emphasised 
with true nautical terseness, burst from 
his lips. 

“T’'d like to have a yarn with the cove 
as painted that picture,” he said ; “ that’s 
the very living man himself, I'd like to 
know how he come across him (cte. etc.). 
T'll go up to the hotel to-night and ask 
him (ete. cte.).”” 

“Who is it?” asked one of his bre- 
thren. 4 

“Who is* it? Why, the Spaniard 
Rivero, I’ve told you about, as we met at 
Vera Cruz four years ago, when I was on 
the Michigan. There was a lot of talk 
about him, I can tell you. Now I’m 
uncommon curious to know what this 
artist cove has had to do with him. ... 
But can’t he just paint! Why it’s the 
very speaking image of Senor Rivero! 
T'll be going up to the hotel this evening, 
so if any of you mates care to hear more 
about it, you'll know where to go.” 

Tresco Gonilly found his way to the bar 
of the Tregarthen Arms that evening, and 
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CHAPTER XVII.—TRESCO GONILLY’S YARN. 


intimated his wish to hold communication 
with the “artist cove.”” 

“ Shall we ask him in, Helstone ?’’ in- 
quired his friend. 

“Certainly,” said Helstone. 

The seaman was accordingly ushered 
into the parlour; and as the landlord and 
his customers wore inquisitive after gossip, 
the door was left open, and the passage 
was soon occupied by listeners. 

“You'll pardon the liberty, I hope, 
gentlemen,” said Gonilly, clearing his 
throat and speaking in a sonorous voice ; 
“but when I saw the picture of that 
Spanish merchant in the window, I 
couldn't help being curious to know what 
you might have to tell about him.” 

The seaman was sitting with a hand on 
each knee; and now he looked from one to 
the other of the two gentlemen. 

Charles Unwin answered him: 

“The man whose portrait I painted 
came to lodge in the same houso that I 
occupied in London Jast winter, and was 
found one morning dead in his room. 
Possibly you read about it in the papers.” 

“No, sir, I didn't. What may he have 
died of. please?” 

“Well, I can hardly tell you for certain. 
The mystery does not scem to have been 
cleared up satisfactorily. There was a 
letter on the table in which he said that 
he meant to destroy himself owing to the 
persecutions of his enemies. He was found 
with a handkerchief round his neck tied 
to the iron of the bed, and he was proved 


to have taken poison, but the verdict left 
it open whether he had committed suicide 
or had met with foul play. There is a 
ian wanted by the police under suspicion 
of murder. That is all I can tell you.” - 

“ What name did he sign to the letter ?"” 

“ Mariano Chicama.” 

“ That's a mouthful—but it wasn’t his 
name. His name was Balta Rivero.” 

“Are you certain that the man you 
knew was the man whose portrait I 
painted?” 

“ As certain as I sit here. 
the life!” _ 

“Well, that is a compliment to the 
artist, at any rate!” 

“Just so. But what I want to tell you 
is that he was murdered for certain sure.” 

“Well, the jury were of that opinion, 
though there was the possibility of doubt. 
How do you know?” 

“Tt's a roundabout story, sir; but if 
you don't object I’d like to tell you what 
I know.” 

“ Pray proceed ; we shall be very ghad 
to hear what you have to say.”” 

Thus encouraged, the sailor Treseo 
Gonilly proczeded to explain. 

“Four years ago I was seaman on 
board the Michigan, merchantman, 
bound for Vera Cruz with general cargo. 
We had a roughish time of it—sprung a 
leak and lost the mainmast in a hurricane 
—had to keep the pumps going night and- 
day for the last part of the voyage. Bat 
we reached port without loss of life, and 


‘Tis him to 


spent a month in harbour patching up the 
old craft. So we had a lot of spare time 
on shore, loafing about the streets, and 
ripe fur any row or mischief afloat. 
That's when I came across Seor Rivero. 
He was living in a grand house some 
way out of the town—a merchant rolhng 
in money, so it was said, made by dealing 
in precious stones and lending moncy at 
high interest. 

* We sailor chaps used to see the great 
man driving about with his beautiful 
daughter, who was shortly to be married 
to a Spanish officer. He was stopping in 
the town for the happy event. ‘There 
wasn't a day passed, hardly, but what 
there was some row. One night there 
was 2 regular hullabaloo in the town—a 
fight between a lot of us Enylish sailors 
and some of the foreigners— French, 
Spanish, and native Vera Cruzans. The 
police had to interfere. One of the 
scoundrels afterwards managed to sneak 
on byard an English ship, the Atlantis, 
meaning to blow her up. He was nabbed 
in the act of coming out of the magazine, 
and they found a hole bored in the lid of 
a barrel of gunpowder and a lighted 
candle stuck in the hole. They made 
short work of him! 

“That's how it was: some excitement 
most days—a murder, or ao fight, or 
robbery. Meantimo there was grand 
doings at the ‘ Mount,’ where the Jew 
lived —parties and picnics, to celebrate the 
coming marriage. A grand-looking chap 
was the bridegroom, poor tellow! He 
was not the only one who would have 
liked to marry the dark-eyed beauty, 
Donna Almira. There was a French 
Count, as he called himself —though some 
said he had no right to the title, being 
only an adventurer who lived by gambling, 
and worse. He had proposed tu the lady 
some years before, and had been accepted, 
and was to have been married to her. 
Rut her brother, young Sancho, discovered 
the truth about the Count, and told his 
father. The Jow was furious, and made 
his-danghter break it off. 

© Well, gentlemen, what happened was 
this—whether or not the count had any- 
thing to do with it, I can't say; but the 
night before the wedding-day, as the 
bridegroom was walking back from the 
* Mount,’ he was waylaid by ruflians, who 
threw a sack over his head, gagged and 

inioned him, and threw him into the 

arbour. His body was found next day. 
So there was an end of him, poor fellow ! 
—and never a doubt in my mind 
but that the Count contrived that little 
job. However, I haven't got to the end of 
the yarn yet. 

«The Jew and his fumily cameo to 
Fingland, and took up their quarters at 
Brighton. The Count got wind of it and 
followed them there. You need not be 
surprised at my knowing so much—it was 
all in the papers at the time, and no doubt 
you saw something about it, but not being 
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interested in the persons you've forgotten 
it. But as I had seen so much of the 
excitement at Vera Cruz I read every 
word, and I’ve remembered everything, 
and shall never forget it. 

“Well, to continue. One evening, while 
the Jew and his daughter were walking on 
the Esplanade, the Count sneaked about 
near the house where they were lodging, 
and on their return he rushed up and 
stabbed the beautiful lady to death, Vetore 
her father’s eyes. You may remember 
rewling of that, at any rate. There was a 
trial, of course, and the scoundrel was con- 
demned to be hanged; but afterwards there 
was some hitch, and they didn’t feel sure 
that he wasn’t mad ; sothey would not hang 
him after all, but sent him to an asylum. 

“That's the yarn, gentlemen; but 
there's one thing more. When Count de 
Variel---that was the name he gave—was 
told that he was not to be hanged he 
raved like a maniac. He said he wasn’t 
mad, and would sooner be hung that shut 
up. He vowed he would get vengernce 
on the Jew —the cause, ho said, of all his 
misery— nd vowed he would have his life. 
And that's what he did —take my word for 
it! He contrived to put some one on his 
trail—some abominable scoundrel like 
himself. Depend upon it he did, gentle- 
men. As you say, he was found strangled 
and poisoned, with a letter that gave a 
wrong name. There's no doubt that the 
letter was a forgery; and I'd wager my 
last farthing that Seior Rivero met his 
death by the hand of some friend of that 
scoundrel, the Count de Varicl.” 

‘The seaman had worked himself up into 
@ stato of considerable excitement during 
the course of his narrative. The customers 
in the passage had become so interested that 
they had gradually drawn nearer, so as 
not to lose a word ; and when Gonilly had 
concluded there was a small crowd of 
cager listeners in the doorway. 

Bo:h the artist and his friend were 
greatly interested in what they had heard, 
and questioned Gonilly on some points. 
He was prompt in replying. When they 
asked him, * Why should a forger put a 
wrong signature to the letter?” he 
answered: “ Probably the Jew had a 
suspicion that his life might be in danger, 
and so he adopted an assumed name.” 
‘That suggestion seemed sound enough. 

They thanked the sailor for his- yarn ; 
and after his departure, when they were 
once more in privacy, they sat discussing 
the disclosures. 

“What do you think of it all, Mr. 
Unwin ?” asked Helstone. 

“ Deeply interesting,” replied the artist ; 
“ for one thing, I never remember having 
been paid such a genuine compliment over 
any product of my brush. The original 
portrait satisfied the hanging committee 
at the Royal Academy; the copy seems 
good enough to commit a man for hanging 

ha, ha! excuse my frivolity. But Iam 


honest enough to confess that the foremost 
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impression left upon my mind by the late 
revelations is one of complaisant self- 
content. I feel inches taller since his 
visit.” 

«I can well understand your satisfac- 
tion,” said Helstone; “but, apart from 
that, Gonilly'’s revelations throw con- 
siderable light upon a very interesting 
problem. It seems to settle the fact that 
the Spanish Jew was murdered.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Unwin; “if he is 
correct in his verdict of identity. I am 
somewhat sceptical on that point. I 
fancy there may be a strong national 
likeness between many Spanish Jews, and 
I question if our Scilly sailor would have 
picked out his man from a careful 
selection of similar specimens, if such 
could have been brought together.” 

“ Possibly; but there is a coincidence 
which emphasises the probability that he 
isright. I have never told you of a certain 
incideut which befel me just before I left 
London to go to Titheringham. I was 
very anxious about your dear wife when 
she was nervous of the Spaniard and 
Frenchman being anarchists. I never 
told you how I started to do a little 
detective work, being desirous of finding 
out the truth about that mysterious pair 
of foreigners."’ 

“No, you never mentioned the fact.” 

“Just so. Well, I can tell you now. I 
wanted to learn where the Frenchman, 
whom you described as always popping 
in and out, went to. I followed him one 
evening, and he led me an extraordinary 
round among the slums. ‘That was 
eventually brought to an abrupt end by 
some unknown ruffians bursting out 
upon me ina dark alley. I was smoth- 
ered in a sack, gagged, pinioned, driven 
off in ao growler, robbed of watch and 
chain, letters, pocketbook, and every 
penny I possessed. I was then chucked 
out among the ruins of some dismantled 
houses, and only released from vile 
bondage by the chance intervention of a 
workman.” 

The artist expressed his amazement at 
this disclosure, and Helstone continued : 

“T never could decide whether to 
consider that outrage as a preconcerted 
scheme arranged by the man I followed, 
or merely an independent result of ven- 
turing in such an evil locality. But it 
strikes me now as a curious coincidence 
that the beautiful Almira’s lover should 
have been waylaid and treated in a simi- 
lar manner. It certainly seems to point 
to the same directing hand in either case, 
and I am strongly inclined to believe 
that the swarthy seaman’s theory is 
correct.” 

“It is an extraordinary coincidence 
certainly,” said Charles Unwin; ‘and 
the problem is rendered more intricate 
and interesting than it has seemed hither- 
to. I hope it may eventually be cleared 
up.”” 


(To be continued.) 
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[ was at about ten o’clock on the morning 
of a beautiful tropical day some few 
years ago, that H.M.S. Rattler sailed into the 
roadstead off the mouth of the Juba River on 
the east coast of Africa. 

This smart little craft was a sloop of 
modern type, although constructed of wood, 
and carried a couple of heavy guns, a few 
of smaller calibre, two field-pieces, and the 
usual number of boat-guns and rocket-tubes. 

Her commander’s name was Bingham, 
and she had a full complement of men, 
numbering in all about one hundred and 
twenty souls. Some of the ship’s company, 
however, at the time of our story, were down 
with small-pox, contracted at Zanzibar, 
which dangerous epidemic had broken out 
two days after the /tattler had quitted that 
port, and about a month before her arrival 
off the Juba River. During this month the 
sloop had been cruising on the east coast of 
Africa in search of slayers, but in spite of 
the never-ceasing vigilance of officers and 
men, not a single dhow had as yet fallen 
into their clutches. 

The Rattler was a beautiful object as she 
glided into the roadstead under topsails, jib, 
and spanker. A light sea-breeze was pouring 
in from the offing, impelling the beautiful 
fabric forward, with her reduced canvas, at 
about four knots an hour, and flecking the 
sea here and there with specks of foam. The 
sky was cloudless, and its dome of blue swept 
down unbroken in a harmonious gradation of 
colour to kiss its sister ocean at the clearly 
cut horizon-line. 

The coast of the Great Dark Continent is 
almost everywhere uninviting, and in no 
portion of its vast length is it more so than 
in the neighbourhood of the Juba River. 
Arid and desolate is the scene, with only here 
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CHAPTER I. 


and there a group of palms or banana-trees 
to mark where the huts of the natives stand. 
Upon the tawny sands the surf-breakers 
thunder and boom, flinging themselves at 
times with uncontrollable fury far up the 
slopes of the beach to the very base of the 
repellent-looking cliffs. 

A giant splash is seen in the pellucid 
waters of the roadstead, as the Rattler’s 
anchor makes its dive to the depths of the 
sea. The cable rumbles out of the hawse-hole, 
and the men are aloft furling sails; whilst 
the cutter is lowered to go ashore for sand, a 
supply of which is needed for scrubbing decks 
and boat’s gear. 

The surgeon went up to the commander, 
who was standing upon the bridge, looking 
at the shore through a telescope. 


“If you have no objection, sir,” said the | 


doctor, ‘I should very much like to send my 
six convalescents on shore for an hour or two. 
It would do them more good than anything.” 

“ Very well,” answered Commander Bing- 
ham, “they can go in the sand-boat. The 
natives are quiet and peaceable enough on 
this coast, and will not dream of molesting 
them. The landing-place is just a little way 
up the river, and the coxswain of the cutter 
will keep an eye on them.” 

Half-an-hour later the boat shot from the 
Rattler’s gangway, and was steered towards 
theriver’s mouth. It would have been impos- 
sible to land on the open beach, owing to the 
heavy surf. In the stern sheets of the cutter 
were the six convalescents, now almost 
restored to health, but looking somewhat pale 
andanremic. These poor fellows were highly 
delighted at the idea of stretching their legs 
ashore once more. 

The cutter wos an eight-oared boat, and 
her crew were fine, bronzed, muscular fellows, 


who made her spin along in fine style. The 
coxswain was well acquainted with the navi- 
gation of the Juba River, as this was not the 
Rattler’s first visit to this part of the African 
coast, she having already seen two years’ 
service in the East Indian fleet. 

As the cutter swept into the river, which 
was swollen and turbid from recent rains up- 
country, a few natives emerged from some 
scattered huts on the right bank, and gazed 
with a certain show of interest at the little 
craft, but they were accustomed to the sight 
of men-of-war, and did not evince much 
curiosity as to the movements of our friends. 

“There’s the landing-place!” exclaimed 
the coxswain, whose name was Brutton ; “ up 
with her, lads, and we’ll beach her in another 
minute.” 

The boat spun along in spite of the adverse 
current, and soon her bows grated upon a 
shelving bank of shingle which stretched for 
some considerable distance along the right 
bank of the river. The bowmen jum; out 
with the painter in their hands, and the con- 
valescents prepared to disembark. 

“Now, look here! my bully-boys,"? said 
Brutton, addressing the latter. “You've 
leave to stroll about here for an hour er 
thereabouts, but you’re not to go near any 
houses, or interfere with the natives in any 
way. Not that they’re in the least cantan- 
kerous, so to speak, but it’s wiser to steer clear 
of ’em. We're going a bit higher up the river 
for sand, and will be back ina jiffey. So long, 
mates, and take care of yourselves.” 

The cutter was pushed out into deep water, 
and her crew paddled away up the river, 
whilst the convalescents strolled along a 
small path which seemed to lead in the 
direction of some maize-fields and banana- 
plantations. 


Brutton lit his pipe. 

“ There’s a belt of forest not far from the 
place where we gets the sand, mates,” he 
remarked, “and I've often noticed that 
there’s a powerful lot of monkeys skylarking 
about amongst the trees there. What do 
you say? I vote we try and nobble one of 
the little beggars and keep him for a pet on 
the lower deck.” 

“Good idea!” said one of the stroke- 
oarsmen ; “we ain't got no monkey, that’s 
sartin, and the likes of them brings luck to 
a ship, they say.”” 

“What would the fust-lootenant say?” 
asked a cautious member of the crew. 

“ Bless you! he’s given us leave to have 
one,” said Brutton; “I got the bo'sun to ax 
him the question the other day. The cap- 
tain of the hold have got a cat, and why 
shouldn't we have a monkey?” 

“If we don't try and catch one then!” 
said another seaman ; “ it will be a bit of a 
spree after our long cruis 

Five minutes later, the cutter was run up 
on a little spit of sand, and the men sprang 
out, carrying buckets and shovels with them. 

It was evidently quite true that there were 
monkeys in the vicinity, for no sooner had 
the seamen reached terra sirma than they 
perceived two of these animals playing about 
on a stretch of sward not a hundred yards 
from the spot where the men had landed. 

« There,” exclaimed an Irish blue-jacket, 
“there's two of the bastes ramping about as 
if we'd towld them to be here to mate ux. 
’Tis meeself will make thracks for the illigant 
cratures——-" and so saying he set off at a 
fast ran in chase of the startled monkeys. 

For those astute animals are not caught 
asleep any more than the proverbial weasel, 
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and the rambling pair in question had no 
sooner heard the tones of human voices in 
the distance than they cut and ran with the 
greatest promptitude, and made for a belt of 
forest land not very far distant. 

It was probably the first time that a strong 
Hibernian brogue had smote upon their ears, 
and this may account to a certain extent for 
their fright and precipitate retreat. 

The Irish seaman’s excitement proved con- 
tagious, and all the rest of the boat’s crew 
set off running in the wake of their mess- 
mate at the top of their speed, hallooing and 
laughing in such a noisy fashion that a 
whole troop of monkeys a quarter of a mile 
away were frightenei nearly out of their 
small modicum of wits. 
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Brutton was the only person of the party 
who remained behind, and was not carried 
away by the monkey craze, although he had 
been the first to suggest the capture of one. 

“« Some one must keep an eye on the boat,” 
he remarked to himself philosophically, as 
he re-lit his pipe, which had gone out; ‘“ but 
I’m afraid they’ll not collar a monkey in 
that sort of style. They'll come back in a 
few minutes bewailing their bad luck, I'll be 
bound, and never thinking it was their own 
fault.” 

8o saying, Jack Brutton, having seen that 
the cutter was secure, threw himself down on 
the sands, took an old newspaper out of his 
pocket, and began scanning its contents as 
he puffed away energetically at his pipe. 


(To be continued.) 
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story which our artist has so graphically 

depicted is just one of the kind the 
«“B.O.P." is ever glad to tell—a_ story of 
duty bravely and simply done. Here are 
the facts, as related in Chambers’s Journal ot 
September 18, 1880: “ In October, 1877, the 
brigantine Moorburg left Foochow (China) for 
Melbourne, carrying four seamen, the captain, 
mate, and last, but not least, the captain’s 
wife and her baby. They had not gone far 


A BRAVE WOMAN. 


(With a full-page Drawing.) 


on their voyage ere the crew fell sick, and 
one after another died. The mate was re- 
duced to a skeleton and was incapable, 
while the captain was almost as bad. His 
wife alone held up, although she had nursed 
the sick, had looked well to her baby’s needs, 
had done duty at the wheel and taken her 
share of seaman’s work besides. .. . Even- 
tually the vessel got into Brisbane Harbour, 
half full of water, with two sick men on 
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board, all told, and a woman at the helm; 
the gallant woman bringing not only the 
ship, but her baby, safe into port.” The 
“B.O.P.” gladly uncovers to such a woman 
as that! 


*," We will give prizes to the value of 
Tree Guineas for the best set of verses in 
honour of this plucky deed. (For details, see 
page 656.) 


A Brave Woman,.—See page 647 


(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by A. ROBERTS.) 
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B Harvest-Monse, besides being the tiniest 
of our Rodents, is also the smallest of 
the mammalia inhabiting this country. 

It does not appear to be so common as the 
dormouse or field-mouse, having been found 
in comparatively few counties; but, owing 
to its size, it has probably been overlooked 
or mistaken for the younger member of 
another of the mouse tribe, so that in reality 
it is far more common than we might 
imagine. 

This little creature was entirely omitted 
from the list of British mammalia until the 
Rev. Gilbert White first brought it into 
notice in a letter addressed to his friend 
Thomas Pennant about the year 1761, when 
he advanced the opinion that it was a new 
species, and in subsequent letters gave many 
interesting accounts of the customs and 
habits of this tiny mouse. 

But although not so common as its relative 
the field-mouse, the harvest-mouse may 
frequently be found in different parts of the 
country where large quantities of corn are 
grown, upon which it feeds, and where it 
weaves with wonderful skill its summer nest 
er nursery. 

The length of a full-grown mouse varies, 
but the average is about four and a-half 
inches from the tip of the nose to the end 
of the tail, while its weight is only one-fourth. 
that of the ordinary house-mouse. 

The colour of the fur is of a reddish- 
brown on the back, changing to white under- 
neath. Its eyes are black, and its ears, 
which are not large, lie close to the head, but 
can be thrown forward when necessary. 
The fore and hind limbs are very small, and 
furnished with strong claws by which it can 
climb up and down the slender cornstalks, in 
which, Sowever, it is considerably aided by 
ite prehensile tail, which enables it to hold 
firmly on to the stem while the forepaws are 
used in plucking the corn from the ears. 

Harvest-mice live entirely in the open 
fields, and do not-seek the shelter of barns 
and cowhouses, in the same way that other 
mice do, especially when the cold weather 
seta in. . 

. Like ite-near kinamen,.it builds two kinds 
of nest, the summer residence or nursery 
being above ground, while the winter retreat 
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is excavated deep in the earth beyond reach 
of the cold, and, being cosily lined with grass, 
must prove a comfortable and snug dwelling 
for the cold season. 

Sometimes they are carried in the sheaves 
from the fields to the ricks, where they stay 
for the winter, manufacturing a nest out of 
the cornstalks and leaves, and feeding right 
royally on the grain stored up around 
them. White mentions an instance in 
which nearly a hundred were found under 
the thatch of an oat-rick —so that the farmer 
must have suffered considerably from their 
depredations. 

It is, however, in the construction of their 
snmmer house that they exhibit their 
skill as builders and architects. This 
beautiful nest, which is a marvellous con- 
struction, is composed entirely of blades of 
grass or corn, torn up into thin strips and 
skilfully interwoven into a compact little 
ball, which is suspended from the stalks 
of the corn, the head of a thistle, or the 
jointed stems of reeds. So tightly and care- 
fully is this nest woven together that it will 
bear a certain amount of pulling about, and 
cannot well be detached from its aérial sup- 
ports without injury, owing to the skilful 
way in which the leaves of the supporting 
stems have been entwined with the meshes 
of the sides. They do not seem to construct 
any special entrance or doorway, but enter 
and emerge from the nest by moving aside 
some of the leaves on the top, which are 
loosely laced together, and which can be put 
back again without disturbing the nest in 
any way. 

In this airy cradle the young are born and 
nourished—the little mother taking great 
care of her numerous offspring, which, 
as they grow older and bigger, fill up the 
nest, so that it has to undergo a certain 
amount of stretching in order to accommo- 
date six or eight fat baby mice, who have 
nothing whatever to do but grow, sleep, and 
feed; all of which they do equally well. 

The delicate stalks which support the 
nest are in themselves a source of safety to 
the inmates, for no carnivorous animal 
could possibly clamber up to kill and devour, 
as it would fear to risk its heavy. body on 
so light support; while the nest.is.equally 


protected from hawks and owls, being hidden 
from sight by the tall waving corn and red 
poppies, which grow so luxuriantly in corn- 
fields. 

The nest from which the accompanying 
sketch was taketi was composed entirely of 
leaves and blades of wheat, together with 
young stalks which had been carefully split 
up into fine ribbons and interwoven, so that 
it was very firmly fixed. This particular nest 
was not so high up as the majority are built, 
and was thereby far more liable to the insidi- 
ous attacks from numerous enemies in the 
shape of snakes, weasels, etc. As a rulo, 
however, the nest is built near the end of the 
stalks of corn, which also serve as ladders 
for the parent mice to ascend and descend 
when hunting for food. 

In respect to diet, the harvest-mouse is by 
no means particular, and curiously enough, 
although a rodent, is very fond of insects and 
earthworms, besides corn and grass-seeds, 
so that in one sense it is of use to the 
farmer in ridding him of some of these pests, 
though I question much whether this little 
good is not counterbalanced by the quantity 
of corn it consumes at harvest time. 

Before winter sets in they prepare for the 
cold weather by burrowing deep holes in the 
ground, which they line with blades of grass 
cut up into small pieces and deftly arranged 
round the subterranean apartment to make 
a warm and cosy bed, to which they retreat 
when the harveat is over. 

This little mouse has been frequently kept 
in captivity, becoming so tame that it would 
take food from the hand and allow itself to 
be stroked or tickled with a straw, although it 
cannot be expected that it can be sufficiently 
domesticated to be classed as a pet in the 
ordinary sense of the word, as it takes some 
considerable time to tame its wild and rest- 
Jess nature. 

With proper care, however, it will live and 
thrive well in a cage, provided of course that it 
has proper treatment and a good supply of its 
natural food—bread and milk, for instance, 
the staple diet of the common white mouse, 
would be quite unsuited for this denizen 
of the fields, as it has never before been 
acquainted .with these viands, and would 
aither leave them, or gorge to such an extent 
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it would make itself ill. Acage similar — clothes or a pair of boots would be considered quaintance to be cultivated, as he may 
bare on th dormouse makes a apo house ample repayment for a regular menagerie of sometimes ation vou a sconatene pen on 
for these little animals, and should have a wild animals, or “ warmen”’ as he used tocall his journeys he moots Sadaeetewth : 
the hazels you will generally find 
plenty of things to occupy, interest, 
and instruct you, which you could 
not find elsewhere, besides a host 
of rare plants, which will prove 
valuable additions to your “ Herb- 
arium,” if you are botanically 
inclined. 

As harvest-mice build their nests 
in the cornfields, yon may with 
little difficulty procure one with 
young mice in it at the harvest 
time, especially if you have pre- 
viously arranged with one of the 
harvest men to look out for you, 
and perhaps the parent mice as 
well. These captives should be at 
once transferred to a strong roomy 
cage, and when fairly settled 
should not be disturbed for a day 
or two. 

With regard to food, give them 
plenty of wheat: and other grains, 
preferably in the husk or ear, so 
that they can pick the seed out 
themselves, together with an occa- 
sional bluebottle-fly or a fat earth- 
worm. The latter should be killed 
first by dashing it violently on the 
ground, which destroys it at once. 

Fresh water in a shallow saucer 
must be put in daily when the cage 
is cleaned. The living-room can 
be covered with a thin layer of dry 
earth, and the sleeping-chamber 
filled with a quantity of dry grass 
from the lawn-mower, which makes 
an excellent bed for all small 
mammals. When every care is 

- = en = . , taken to provide for the natural 
» OB Walton : requirements of these pretty mice, 
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sleeping-apartment attached to the living- 
room, which can be closed with a sliding 
door. 

The great difficulty, however, is not to get 
the cage, but the inmates, as they are never 
offered for sale, and farmers naturally object 
to boys trampling down the corn, even in 
the cause of science. If you are fortunate 
enough to make the acquaintance of some 
intelligent field-labourer, you will generally 
get all kinds of wild animals for a few pence, 
besides a variety of other curious creatures and 
birds, etc. ; and if the gentleman in question 
be of an observing nature, he will be able to 
tell you a lot about the habits of the different 
living things he sees in his work in the fields 
which you can never read of in books, besides 
quaint legends about toads, snakes, ete., 
which are very interesting from the fact of 
their being handed down from father to son 
for generations. 

Nearly all the wild animals of our fields 
and woods that I have kept from time to 
time were brought to me by 9 hoy employed 
in what is technically termed “ bird searing ” 
—employment which consists in swinging a 
huge pair of “ clackers” to frighten she birds 
away from the corn, at the same time giving 
vent to a prolonged and monotonous chant 
with the full force of the lungs. 

“Liga” (short for Elijah) was an indiffer- 
ent bird scarer, but he was an enthusiastic 
naturalist, and spent the greater part of his 
time roaming through the fields or round the 
skirts of the woods hunting for hedgehogs, : 
birds’ eggs, snakes, butterflies, ete. You had Nest of Harvest-Mouse found in Wilts. 
only to mention what you wanted, and 
“Liga ” would have it within the course of a them, which he brought back from the woods __ there is no reason why they should not take 
day or two at the most. In fact, he was and hedgerows. a prominent position, and rank high among 
invaluable ; and an occasional cast-off suit of A gamekeeper is another desirable ac- your other household pets. 
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The Mackerel. 


must not let any more of the holidays go 
by without giving some account of the 
various methods by which you may capture 
that exceedingly common and beautiful fish, 
the mackerel. 
And first, you need not be frightened to try 
for mackerel because you see no one else 


Fig. 1.—Tirg MACKEREL. 


eatshing them. While they are, like all 
other fish, particularly abundant on some 
parts of the coast and equally scarce on 
others, almost thick enough to stop a boat at 
times off Plymouth or Fowey, while occur- 
ring only in small and scattered shoals 
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SUMMER SEA- FISHING. 


By F. G. AFLALO, F.B.G.S., F.Z.S., 
Author of “ Sea-Fishing for Amateurs,” ete., etc. 


PART VIL 


to you. That is why this “ plummeting ” 
answers so well. And if you have any taste 
and opportunity for sailing, I strongly advo- 
cate your fishing under sail. It is so much 
more bracing ; besides which, you cover much 
more ground, and, if a third excellent reason 
is wanted, mackerel are, as a matter of com- 
mon experience, most eager in pursuit of a 
quick-moving bait. 

Unless, then, you are staying in the vicinity 
of well-known mackerel grounds—if, in short, 
you are spending your holiday east of Wey- 
mouth, where the more regular mackerel 
fishing of the west country finds its natural 
eastern bourdary—sail up and down the 
coast about three miles out, and at a moderate 
pace. And lest this last injunction should 
savour of inaccuracy, I would call anything 
between four and six knots an hour a good 
speed for this work. 

If there are three of you, take it in turns 
to look after the steering and tacking (always 
supposing you all know how to manage asmall 
sailing boat single-handed), one being occu- 
pied in this way, while the other two manage a 
couple of lines apiece, two on booms, or cane 
outriggers, that project over either gunwale, 
thus: [The artist shows a rowing-boat, but 
no matter !] 
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sort of tackle which thoughtless little boys 
throw from a pier, and then wait till dark 
for a bite !—would merely put the fish off. 
For though the mackerel has its moods, and 
will on occasion snap at anything from a pipe 
stem to a piece of rag, it is always as well to 
be on the safe side and avoid alarming it. 
The “last” is a little pear-shaped piece 
of bright skin cut from the side of the tail 
of a fresh caught, or fresh brought, mack- 
erel, and varying in length from one to 
three inches, according to the size of the 


Fic. 3.—* PLUMMETING " Lixr. 


local fish. The point of the hook is inserted 
in the pointed end, and the “ last” is pulled 
over the barb and allowed to hang from the 
bend. This is quite the most killing bait 
for “ plummeting.” 

As soon as a bite is felt, strike sharply and 
haul in at once, for if the agile scomber gets 
a yard of slack, it is off the hook like a flash, 
and, after losing one or two, you have the 


between Beachy Head and the Downs-—I 
know of few places, I will say I know of no 
place, between the Thames estuary and the 
Land’s End, where, by trying the method I 
am about to describe, you will not stand an 
excellent chance any fine August evening of 
bagging a dozen good fish. I do not say you 
will do so, mind; I say you stand an excel- 
lent chance of success. 

And the secret of this method—which is 
called variously ‘ whifting,” “ plummeting,” 
and “reeling” or “railing”—consists in 
going over a deal of ground, or rather water, 
insearch of the fish, instead of sitting on a rock 
orpier, and whistling for the fish to come along 


Fic. 2.—THE ARRANGEMENT OF MACKEREL LINES. 


The line used for “ plummeting” varies 
in different localities, but the arrangement 
in vogue down at Mevagissey, on which I 
have taken two fish a minute when going 
through a shoal, is an admirable one. Below 
the leaden plummet—from which this method 
takes its name, and which may weigh from 
two to four pounds—are six feet of finer 
line; beyond this again three feet of stout 
single gut, and then a small mackerel hook, 
baited with a “last” of mackerel skin. One 
hook, and no more. I have taken hundreds 
of mackerel on this one-hook line, when the 
ordinary whiffing lines, dressed with half-a- 
dozen gaudy flies and a large spinner—the 


mortification to find that the whole shoal 
have a pressing appointment somewhere out 
in the North Sea or Atlantic, and never 
another bite may you get that day. 

The outer lines are got at--a bite being 
indicated by the bobbing of the outrigger— 
either by a hooked stick or a branch line 
attached to a brass ring, through which these 
outer lines run freely. The fish can then be 
hauled to the end of the outrigger, and lifted 
aboard by the running line. This is, on a 
Lilliputian scale, the arrangement adopted 
in ocean fishing from steamers for barrocouta 
and albacore. 

Two last hints with reference to this 
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mackerel plummeting, which will be found, 
especially when the fish are large and plenti- 
ful, delightful sport. As soon as you have 
levied toll on a shoal, and the bites cease to 
come, turn back as near as may be on your 
old course, and have at them again. An old 
hand will pass and repass turough a shoal in 
this way until he has bagged at least one fish 
out of every three. Another precaution is 
never to have all lines in board at once. 

Always leave one out, even if only two are 
in use and there is a fish on each. Be 
most particular to bear this in mind. The 
object is to keep the shoal together, and in 
pursuit of your boat. Let them once break up 
and go in search of other food, and you may 
spend hours without again lighting on them. 

When I was staying down in Cornwall, 
some few months before I went abroad, the 
mackerel were so thick in the bay that not 
only did we never have occasion to buy fresh 
bait (pilchards were to be had for the asking), 
but even “ plummeting ” came to be looked 
upon as hard work rather than sport, so 
certain were we of a good catch, and we 
only indulged in it en route to the outer 
whiting or pollack grounds, catching more 
than enough bait for each day's fishing with 
no détour whatever. 

And it was a treat, if nothing else, to 
watch the “ skipper ” single-handed manage 
his boat to perfection, besides manipulating a 
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mackerel I'ne, on which he took more fish 
than anyone else. g 

I think my instructions as regards railing 
for mackerel have been pretty explicit ; and 
designedly so, for it is a method that com- 
mends itself particularly to those who have 
well-founded objections to bobbing about 
in an anchored boat, as well as to others who, 
without sharing such apprehensions of 
coming confusion from within, yet prefer to 
combine with the sport of catching fish the 
healthy and invigorating sensation of scud- 
ding through the water, rather than pose as 
advertisements for quacks’ emetics. 

But the mackerel may be caught in other 
ways. If you can only get within reach of a 
shoal whici is sufficiently occupied with the 
small fry that break the gleaming surface in 
every direction, very pretty sport may be had 
with a long fly rod and a cast of bright flies. 
White are as good as any. But I am afraid 
that you will rarely find conditions favourable 
to this work. 

.Far more frequently—especially at the 
latter end of September, when the mackerel 
will be feeding near the bottom—they answer 
well to the chopstick or paternoster armed 
with small hooks, which may be baited with 
pieces of mackerel or fresh herring, the latter 
for preference. 

The best situation is on a patch of hard 
sand, near the edge of a reef of weed-covered 

(To be continued.) 


rocks, as these predatory fish are believed 
with good reason to indulge in grand autumn 
battues, rounding up, and devouring bushels 
of the small rock fish and prawns that hide 
in the friendly pools and crannies. 

As a kind of intermediate method, when 
the fish are feeding, that is, half way be- 
tween the surface and the bottom, drift lining, 
after the method described under pollack, is 
also largely practised. I well remember one 
beautiful, hot, still Saturday afternoon off Fal- 
mouth catching mackerel in this way as fast 
as we could pull them up, and the fish, which 
averaged over a pound in weight and passed 
three pounds in many instances, were plainly 
visible not three fathoms down in the clear 
blue water. You could see the exact chance 
for striking. Had it been any day but 
Saturday, I do not like to think how many of 
those unfortunate mackerel would have been 
killed. Hundreds, in all probability, since 
their numbers, equalled only by their greed. 
were apparently without end. Eut the 
mackerel keeps badly, and there was no 
market until Monday ; so the “ skipper,” who 
had the privilege of selling what fish we did 
not require, was not keen, And it was no 
longer a question of sport after the first fifty 
were lying in the well. For sport implies, 
if not necessarily danger, at least some 
difficulty. Otherwise, the enjoyment. goes 
out of it. So, at least, say I. 


MISS MANDOLINE AND HER SISTERS. 


AN ACCOUNT OF SOME POPULAR MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF TO-DAY, THEIR CAPABILITIES 
AND HOW TO CHOOSE THEM; WITH HINTS ON PLAYING. 


i bringing this series of articles to an end, 

we present a musical piece written 
expressly for plectrum instruments and the 
guitar. Though apparently to be played by 
two mandolines—either Neapolitan or Milan- 
ese—and the guitar, it may be performed by 
various combinations, as, for instance, by the 
mandoline, mandola, and guitar ; the mandola, 
lute, and guitar; the mandoline, Portuguese 
guitarra, and guitar; the bandurria, laud, and 
guitar; or, in fact, by any of the plectrum 
instruments mentioned ; while the guitar part 
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Y. — CONCLUSION. 


may be taken by the mandoline-guitar, the 
lute-guitar, the Portuguese guitarra, the ban- 
durria, orthe laud—played, of course, in every 
case with the fingers. 

In music written for plectrum instruments 
certain signs are generally used to show the 
method of playing. Passages to be played 
tremolo are marked thus ~~ above the 
notes ; staccato passages have a dot above the 


notes, thus ( 5 ): In the example given 
- 


every note is marked throughout, but this 


CANZONETTA SONNIFEROSA. 


is not absolutely necessary, and very little 
musie will be found so fully marked. It is 
generally understood that all semiquavers and 
quayers should be played staccato—that is, 
with a single stroke of the plectrum, unless 
the tremolo sign is placed above them ; and 
all crotchets, minims, and semibreves tremolo 
unless marked to be played staccato. The 
glissando, which is very effective on most of 
the instruments dealt with, is signified thus : 
— or. Several examples are given 
near the end of the composition. 


Composed by Lruiax Russax. 
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Ean AFFre 
rington ) 
you mu 
swimming 
time, as it may ca 
congestion. Anyho 
a case for a ic 
will evan 
rive th 
ble. Sclf-treatment 
but little in a case like yours, 

H.C. L, F. and F.C. Cartny.—The only 

vay is to search through some sucli bo 

's “Handbook to Government 

or some other guide to the 


no daty on firearms in 
Cape Color mast have a gun 
if you use firearms anywhere in this country. 
3. and 4, You would have to go by railway some 
distance up-co: 


Dramoxn.1 


ould not t to advertise 


Exchange and 


‘The artic 
ie parts for Ma 


EL and CANapa 
on the Indian Ci 


H. P. 


Service in t 


It our art 


nd second part 


Rep Nost: (11 Read back Corresp. 

A. T.—The coloured plate of Wild Fruits and Berrie 
was in the ninth volume, now out of priu 

Warren Wirre—You could have the speculum 
re-silvered at any good optician’s, such as Ross, of 
Bond Street, of Cornhill; or Dollond,’ of 
Ludgate Hill. Tt would cost you than buying 


the chemicals and doing the work yoursclf. 


NavticaL—The commercial code of signals can be 
bought at any nautical bookseller's, or uny bookseller 
can get it for you from the Queen's printers, Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. 

Appresticr.—One of the best books is J. P. Allen's 
“ Building Construction.” published by Crosby Lock- 
wood & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


--What you ask for would cost 400). Tt 
ple to give all the varieties on one plate; 
that is why special groups are selected. 


Cricket. The reason white boots are worn at cricket 
is that the material of which they are mule ix casy 
to the fect. When it comes to whitening ordina 
boots mercly for the look of the thing, you had better 
wear them blacked as they were. 


Tre TRIrrk ALLIANCR—Set light to a bottle-cork or 
two, and use the ash : you will fiud that a very Httle 
will make you very black ! 


Mick.—If you line the bottom of the cage with paper 
and change often, you will not be plaxued with the 
smell, Feed on canary-seed as a staple dict. 

Goun-Fisn (A. J. 8. M.).—No, only ants’ eggs; six or 
eight to each a day. 

Gymnastics (Anxious One).—No; the idea is non- 
sensical, 

Ham Farina Ovr (Little Jim).—Get a borax lotion, 
and use oncea day to dampthe hair ; but your health 
must be out of order. Take more exercise, and go in 
for the morning tub. “ Anxious but Hopeful” and 


others must eee their own doctor, and the svoner the 
better. 


‘Canary).—Your suggestion shall reecive con- 
». Don't mate after July. Birds should be 
young and strong. 

HoGa (Urchin),.—Porridge and milk, snails, 

ete. ; but let it have as much freedom as 
possible. 

Picross (Young M, A.).—You give us nothing to xo by. 
But. your treatment must beall wronz. Why do you 
not buy a good book and study it? You'll never get 
on well till you do. 


Dovecot (Dove).—Answer would take up too much 

space, and would need diagrams, The remedies rou 
feed from Brighton, are impudent 
and the police are hnuting the advertiser 
up, sv we learn on good authority, 


Wrax Hvant (A. C.),—No, you must not take the coli 
th if you are cock-sure the heart is weak, Wash 
the body all over every day with hot water and soap, 
and dry with rough towels. Use borax or alum in 
the foot-bath and also for the axilla. 


SS WD 
a ST? ie 


ash 


stronger. 1 


regulute!l 
and good tool, 
the morning tub, will 
assist you much, For“ brose" put two andfuts of 
very good medium outmeal ina warm busin with a 
teaspounfulof -tareh, and pouring builing water over 
it, make like starch.’ It should be very thick, Put 
a big lump ef butter on the top, and eat while warm 
with milk. The meal must be medium, not flour and 
not course, 

Rannits (G. F. Aston),—Liver disease, from coll: Lut 
‘we cannot diagnose @ case you tell us so little abu..t. 
Do you feed regularly ? 


ScantaTina (H. G. 8. and B. A. B.).—The books canrot 
be disinfected enough. The best way to di t 
them is to put them in the fire, Books that are to be 
kept should never be given to people sufering from 
contagious ailments; only newspapers, which must 
be burned at once when done with. 

BLAck BEETLES (G. F. Snow).— Certainly not. The 
flesh of the fowl, and perhaps the exis, would taste of 
cockroaches. 

Dos (Several Readers).—A paper from Dr. Gonlon 
Stables may be expected on dog-training before 
lone. 

r (E. D.G. D.).—Five feet ten is tall for you at 
seventeen. You will grow an inch or two yet. 

INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE (Edinburgh Reader).—Write 
to the Horse Guards, London, and you w 


H 


right, It would take a page in the * B.O. 
you all. 
Piaxten.—You can get both wire and magnet from 


Messrs. H. 
Holborn, & 

FIx,—One can hardly toll what fs the cause of the 
diwase ; but impurity of the water and presence of 
decaying substances will cause it under rome cir- 
cumstances, “The best cure for same" is to put the 
fish into running water for a few weeks : but if this 
{s impossible, and the fish is evidently dyin 
try to save its life in the following W 
tablespoonful of common salt, and dissolve 
n gallon of water ; into this solution put the fish and 
leave it till {t turns on its side, when {t must be re- 
moved Instantly and plunged into another vescel of 
perfectly pure water. This should be done twice a 
day till the fungus Js gone. It is rather an “ heroic” 
remedy, so we should not try it unless the fish is 
renlly likely to die, Running water is not necessary 
at ell in an aquarium, though desirable at times. 


ELRCTROPHORIA.—You bad better refer to the article 
ou an electric alarum for a clock, in weekly number 
770 (October 14, 1893). This will tell you what you 
want to know. If you use a pint cell, four ounces of 
sal-ammoniac is the right amount. Or you can 
make s “saturated ” solution—that is, as much salt 
as the water will take up. 


. Dule & Co, 7 and 8 Dyer's Buildings, 


pnw A 2 


» 
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N. Lecusene- 1, We think the dynamo at the price 
may be good." We don't think it will light two 
twenty-power lamps, however. 3. We can hardly 
tell whether the engine will work your dynamo 
without having more details. You had bitter sumply 
write to the makers ot the engine. 


1. As far as we know, the camera yon 
aw very good one. 2. The htt taind 
a mention is evidently the ~ Pocket 
which takes excellent pictures for its size :in 
fuct, except for their size, they are in every respect 
equal tu any large ones. 

<s.—Yon can get wax cylinders from Messrs. 
Wools & Sons, 54 Spencer Street, London, Ec. 
They cost 1s. or 1s. 3d. each. 


Regixatp Bray.— 1. You will certainly have to get 
the November part for 1891 if you want the article 
on making a hand-camcra. It will be re-published 
in the book when issued. 2 Wecan’t give private 
auldresses without express permission. 

W. BResTos, JuNion—“The best" is rather a large 
order. If you want a very cheap one,you had better 
apply to Messrs, Lancaster & Son, Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. If you can afford more, yon can get 
a higher-class one from the Thornton-Pickard 
Manufacturing Company, Altrincham, Manchester. 


“Oun."—No. Certainly the dynamo will not require 
any charging, provided that there is enough reaidual 
magnetism in the core to work it. If not, you may 
have to magnetise it by attaching to a battery fora 
short time before it is used the first time. 


QUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(E1cHTgENTH Senres.) 


XV.—A Brave Deed. 


Prizes— Three Guineas, 


y 'B offer Prizes to the value of Three Guineas for 
the best set of verses in honcur of the brave deed 
described on page 647 of the current number. The 
metre is left entirely to the choice of competitors, but 
no_ contribution should exceed 400 words in leugth. 
TM last day for sending in ts September 80, 1896. For 
the “Rules and Regulations” which apply to all 
“B.O.P.” competitions, see page 61 of the present 
Volume—t.e. the weekly number for October 26, 1596. 


914.—Vol. XVII. SATURDAY, JULY 18, 1896. Price One Penny. 
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YDOLL GWYN; OR, THE FLOOD BENEATH THE SEA. 


By Geo. Manvitte F: 


Author of “ The Siler Calton 


(With Nhat 


CHAPTER XXIX.—THE POSITION DARKENS. 


“ I= T a flood co: to sweep us away, is 


it aid in a low ice full 

of the awe he fel 
“Nay, that’s no flood,” said Hardock. 
**There'll be no flood, lads, that I can’t 
master with my pumpi gear. Now look 


here, all of you; I want to try and find those 


boys, but we can’t carry the guv’nor farther in. 
What do you all 

The men gathered round him, a weird-look- 
ing company with their lanthorns, turned 
to V as their spokesman, and the latter 
took off his hat and wiped his streaming 
brow. 


“Her pale, drawn face telling its own tale.” “And I want to) find; those two poor 
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lads,” he said; “ but I want to go back, 
for it’s turrerble work searching a place 
that you don't know, and in which you 
seem to lose your way. It’s just madness 
to go on carrying the guv'nor with us; 
and the captain here is dead beat, so it’s 
nonsense to let him go on.” 

“Then what must we do?” said 
Hardock, who looked quite exhausted. 

“'Vide into two parties,” said Vores. 
“ One, headed by Sam Hardock, 'll take 
the guv'nor back to grass; t’other party, 
all volunteers, ’l] choose a leader and go on 
searching till a fresh gang comes down 
and brings some grub for ‘em. ‘That's all 
I can say. If som’un ‘Il make a better 
plan I'd be glad to hear it and follow it 
out.” 

There was a dead silence, during which 
every man thought of the frank lads, who 
had won the hearts of those who knew 
them, but no one spoke. 

“Well, boys,” said Hardock at last, 
“has anyone anything to say? As for 
me, I don't feel like sneaking out of it; I 
think I'll be for leading the search party 
if anyone volunteers.” 

“© Oh, some on us ‘II volunteer,” said one 
of the men. “I don’t feel like going 
home to my supper and bed—to can't eat, 
and to can't sleep for thinking of those 
two merry lads as I've often gone out to 
tish with and shared their dinner with ’em. 
Not me. I'll volunteer.” 

“Same here, my lads,” said Vores; 
“I'm with you. ‘That's two of us. Any 
one else say the word?” 

“Ay!—ay!—ay!" Quite a chorus of 
“ ays " broke out as the miners volunteered 
to a man. 

“Well done,” cried Vores, “that's 
hearty; I feel just as if I'd had a good 
meal, and was fresh as a daisy. But we 
can't all stay. Sam Hardock, how many 
do you want to help carry the guv’nor 
back?” 

“Three twos,” said Hardock, “ for I’m 
no use yet. I can only just carry 
myself.”” 

“That's seven then, so pick your men 
and we'll stay, five of us, and find the 
lads somehow.” 

“T say that Harry Vores leads us,” said 
the man who had first volunteered. 

“Hear, hear!’ was chorussed, and a 
few minut2s only elapsed before Hardock 
had chosen his party and turned to raise 
the Colonel, to go back. 

“What's limpet-shells and sand doing 
down here?" said Vores, as he held o 
lanthorn to light the men. 

“ Forsils,”. said Hardock, glancing at a 
couple Vores had picked up. 

“Nay, they arn’t stony shells,” said 
Vores. “I know: they used to eat ‘em, 
and they're some the old chaps as did the 
mining brought down for dinner.” 

« Ready ?”’ said Hardock. 

“ Ay, ay,” cried the nen, who had made 
what children call a dandy chair with 
their hands, and supported the Colonel, 
whose arms were placed about their necks. 

«Then as he ‘says, and I: wish I could 
hear him say it now, ‘ Forward!’ ” 

The men started, and Hardock turned 
to Vores. 

“Seems like acting Tom Dinassy. my 
lad,”’ he said bitterly. “I don't feel as if 
1 coald go.” 

“Do you want to get np a row?” said 
Vores soarly. “ Be of and look aiter the 
gav'nor; den"t stop putting us chaps ont 
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of heart and making us think you jealous 
of me doing your work.” 

Hardock held out his hand to his fellow 
workman. 

“Thankye, my lad,” he said. ‘Go on. 
then, and take care. I've kept just enough 
candle to last us to the shaft foot ; don’t go 
farther than you can find your way out.” 

“We're going to find those two boys,” 
said Vores through his set teeth. ‘ By- 
und-by, if we don’t come back, you send a 
fresh shift, and let ’°em bring us some prog 
and some blankets ; but I’m hoping you'll 
find them up at grass when you get there. 
Now off you go, and so do we.” 

They parted without another word, and 
the next minute the dim light of the 
lanthorns borne by the men was dying 
away in two directions—the party bearing 
the Colonel progressing slowly till he 
recovered himself somewhat, and ordered 
them to stop. i 

“Nay, sir, there's no need,” said 
Hardock ; “ we keep on taking you in three 
shifts, and can go on for long enough.” 

“Thank you, my lads, thank you,” said 
the Colonel; “but I am better now: 
anxiety and fatigue were too much for me. 
I'm stronger, and can walk.” 

“Nay, sir, you can better ride.” 

“Tf Iam overdone again I will ask you 
to carry me,” said the Colonel. “I am 
not a wounded man, my lads; only at the 
heart,” he added bitterly to himself. 
“How am I to face his mother if he is not’ 
found?" 

They set him down, and he walked on 
slowly for a few hundred yards ; but after 
that one of the men saw him display a 
disposition to rest, and in his rough way 
offered his arm. 

“ May helpyou a bit, sir, like a walking- 
stick,” said the man, with a smile. 

“Thank you, my lad. God bless you 
for your kindness,”” said the Colonel as he 
took the man’s arm; and they went on 
again for some time, till far ahead there 
was the faint gleam of a light reflected 
from the wet granite rock, and the Colonel 
uttered a ery— 

“Ah! Quick! quick! My poor boys! 
At last! at last!” 

He hastened his steps, and the men 
exchanged glances and then looked at 
Hardock, expecting him to speak. 

But Hardock felt choking, and remained 
silent as they went on, till, turning about 
an angle in the zigzagging gallery, they 
came suddenly upon a nearly burned-out 
candle stuck against the wall, and beneath 
it, plainly to be seen, one of the leaves of 
the Colonel's pocket-book. 

It was some moments before the old 
ofticer spoke, for the finding of the light 
confused him. 

“ Why, what’s this?’’ he said, in an 
agitated voice; “you have taken some 
turning by mistake, and worked round to 
the way we came. Then very likely my 
poor boys have done the same, and found 
their way out by now.” 

No one spoke. 

“ Don’t you think so, my lads?’ 

Still no one answered; and now he 
began to grasp the truth. 

“Why, what’s this?” he cried angrily. 
“Surely, you men have not dared—you 
have not been such cowards—as to turn 
back! Halt!” 

The last word was uttered in so com- 
manding a tone of voice that the little 
‘party storped as one man. 


“Hardock! Explain yourself, sir. Did 
you dare to change the arrangements 
during my temporary indisposition ?” 

“ Beg your pardon, sir, you were com- 
pletely beat out, and we felt that we must 
carry you back to the shaft.” 

“Such insolence !”” roared the Colonel. 
“ Right about face. Forward once more. 
But,” he added bitterly, “if any man 
among you is too cowardly to help me, he 
can go back.” 

He turned and strode off into the dark- 
ness, and Hardock followed just in time 
to catch him as he reeled and snatched 
at the side of the gallery to cave himself 
from falling. 

“You can't do it, sir, you can’t do it,” 
said Hardock, with his voice full of the 
rough sympathy he felt. “We did it all 
for the best. We'd have carried you 
farther in, but it seemed like so much 
madness, and so we decided. Part’s gone 
on with Harry Vores, and we're going to 
send in another shift as soon as we get 
back.” 

The Colonel looked at him despairingly, 

for he knew that the man’s words were 
true, and that it would be impossible to go 
on. 
* We did what we thought were right, 
sir,’ continued Hardock ; “and it’s quite 
likely that the young gents have got safely 
back by now.” 

‘The Colonei made no reply, but suffered 
himself to be led back to where the men 
were waiting, and then, growing more help- 
less minute by minute, he was conducted, 
after a long and toilsome task which in- 
cluded several pauses to rest, to the foos 
of the shaft. 

The water had increased till it was 
nearly knee-deep when they waded to 
where the skep was waiting, and the 
Colonel was half fainting from exhaustion ; 
but the feeling that the boys might te 

safely back revived him somewhat, and 
he strove hard to maintain his compcsure 
as they all stepped in, the signal was given, 
and they began to rise. But he was 
hanging heavily upon the arm of one cf 
the men before the mouth of the shaft was 
reached, and he looked dazed and con- 
fused, feeling as if in a dream, when the 
engineer cried— 

* Well, found ’em?” 

“Then they've not come back?" said 
Hardock. 

The Colonel heard no more, but just as 
his senses left himu he was conscious of a 
trembling hand being thrust into his, and 
a voice saying— 

“ Our pcor lads, Pendarve: can nothing 
more be done? ” 

Something more could be done, for the 
workpeople about the place—carpenters, 
smiths, and miners—volunteered freely 
enough; and in the course of the night 
two more gangs went down, and Vores 
‘and his party gave them such advice as 
they could, after returning utterly wearied 
out ; but it became more and more evident 
that the lads had either fallen down some 
smaller shait, as yet undiscovered, in one 
of the side drifts of the mine, or wandered 
right away—how far none could tell until 
the place had been thoroughly explored. 

And at this time anxious watchers in 
the shed over the mouth of the mine had 
been recruited by the coming of one wha 
said little, her pale, drawn faco telling its 
own tale of her sufferings as she sat there, 
ready to start at every sound, and spring 


up excitedly whenever the signal was 
given for the skep to be raised. 

But there was no news, and she always 
shrank back again, to seat herself in a 
corner of the shed, as if desirous of being 
alone. and to avoid listening to the words 
of comfort others were eager to utter. 

“Not a word, Jollivet, nota word,” 
whispered the Colonel once during the 
horrors of that long-drawn night. “ She 
has not spoken, but her eyes are so full 
of reproach, and they seem to keep on 
asking me why I could not be content 
without plunging into all the excitemen: 
and trouble connected with this mine.” 

The Major groaned. 

“Don't you look at me like that,” said 
the Colonel appealingly. “IT am doing 
everything I can; and as soon as I can 
stir, I will head a party to go right on as 
far as the mine extends.” 


CHAPTER XXX.—IN DARKNESS, 


Gwyy Pexparve opened his eves feel- 
ing sore and in grievous pain. A sharp 
point seemed to be running into his side, 
and he was hurting his neck, while one 
shoulder felt as if it had become sect, so 
that, though it ached terribly, he could not 
move. 

He did not know how it was, or why it 
was, for all was confused and strange ; and 
he lay trying to puzzle out clearly why 
Caer Point light should be revolving 
so quickly, now flashing up brightly, and 
now sinking again till all was nearly dark. 

It seemed very strange, for he had often 
looked out to sea on dark nights, over to 
where the great lighthouse stood up on the 
Jagger Rock ten miles away. seeing the 
light increase till it seemed like a comet, 
whose long, well-defined tail slowly sweot 
round over the sea till it was hidden b7 
the back of the lanthorn, and he waite 
till it flashed out again; but it had never 
given him pains in the body betore, 
neither could he recall that it smelt so 
nasty, just like burnt mutton-chops. 

'That was the strangest part of it, for he 
remembered when the fishermen sniled 
over ther) with them so that they could 
have sone conger-fishing off the rocks, the 
light-keepers took them round, and among 
other things showed them the store-room 
on the lower part of the building, where 
the great drums of erystal oil for trimming 
the lamps were lifted into the tank. Yes, 
of course they burned paraftin oi] in the 
great optical lanthorn: and though it was 
tremendously hot there, when the light 
was in full play, there was scarcely any 
odour, while now it smelt of burnt inutton 
fat. - 

Gwyn could not make it out. There in 
the far distance was the light, now flashing 
out brightly, now dying out into darkness, 
smelling horribly, making him very hot, 
and giving him all those aching pains 
froin which he was suffering. 

There was another problem, too, that he 
had to solve: why was it that a light- 
house Janthorn ten miles away on a dark 
night should make him so hot that the 
perspiration stood out all over his face, 
and the collar of his shirt was sonked ? 

Why was it ?—whv was it ? He puzzled 
and puzzled in a muddled way, bnt seemed 
to get no nearer the solution. ‘There was 
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the light still coming and going and smell- 
ing badly, and making him so hot that he 
felt as if he could not breathe. 

Then the solution came like a flash, 
which lit up his mind just as all was black 
darkness ; and in spite of the agony he 
felt as soon as he moved, he started up 
into a sitting posture, and then made for 
the light. 

For he knew now that it was not the 
lighthouse lanthorn on Jagger Rock ten 
miles away, but the eommon lanthorn he 
had brought down into the mine some 
time before, and eet about ten fect off, 
where it could not be kicked over when 
they turned over in their sleep—the sleep 
into which he had plunged at once as if 
into a stupor. 

It was from this stupor that he had now 
awakened to turn from the sultry heat of 
the wine, chilled to tne le urt with horror, 
for the fresh eandle he had lit had burned 
down into the socket, and was giving the 
final flickers before going out, and they 
had not a match to strike and light 
another. 

Stretching out his trembling hands, ha 
felt inthe black darkness for the lanthorn, 
touched it after two or three ineffectual 
trials, and enatched it back, feeling his 
fingers burnt, just as the light gave a final 
flare, the jar of his touch upon the 
Janthorn being sufficient to quench the 
tiny flame. 

In the horror of the moment Gwyn 
uttered a loud ery. and the result was a 
quick movement close at hand, followed 
by avoice saying ~ 

~ Yes, father, all right. I'll get up and 
fetch it. Inthe pain so bad?” g 

Gwyn tried to speak, but no words 
came. 

“Did you call, father ?"” 

There was perfect silence in the stifling 
place. and Joe Jollivet spoke again, 
drowsily now. 

“Must have dreamt it. But -hallo— 
Oh my back! Whatever's the matter with 
it, and—here! hallo! What does it all 
mean? 1 must have been walking in my 
sleep.” 

“Oh Joe, Joe!" cried his companion. 

“Ydoll! You there? I say—what— 
what-— where are we?” 

“Don't you understand ?—where we 
lay down when we could get no farther.” 

There was the sound of some one 
drawing a long gasping breath, and then 
silence again, till Joe spoke in a piteous 
voice -- 

“T was dreaming that father was taken 
ill in the night, and he called me. Oh, 
Ydoll, old chap, my head feels so queer! 
Then we haven't found them? I don’t 
feel as if I could recollect anything. It’s 
‘nll black like. We came down to find 
them, didn't we?” : 

“Yes,” said Gwyn, “and walked till 
you stumbled and tell.” 

“Tdid? Yee, I recollect now. I was 
regularly beaten. We came such a long 
way, for hours and hours. Then we've 
both been to slop ?” 

“ T suppore so.” 

“But why is it so dark?” 

“The candle I set up burned out.” 

“Well, light another. You have some 
more.” 

“What am I to light one with?” 
groaned Gwyn. 

“Ob! I'd forgotten.” eried Joe pite- 
ously. “You've no matches.” 
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No, I’ve no matches.” : 

“ But you had some, I know— you had a 
box ; feel in your pockets again.” 

There was a faint rustling sound ax, in 
obedience to his companion’s imperative 
words, Gwyn felt in each pocket vainly; 
and then uttered a sigh like a groan. 

“No, no, no!’ he cried, “there is a 
hole in my pocket, and the box must have 
gone through.” 

“Oh!” cried Joe angrily; “how could 
I be such a. fool as to trust you to carry 
them ?”” 

“You mean how could you be auch a 
fool as to come without a box yourself,” 
said Gwyn bitterly. 

“Yes, that’s it, I suppose. Here, I 
know—we must strike a light from the 
rock with the backs of our knives.” 

“What for?" said Gwyn _ bitterly. 

“ Where are the tinder and matches ?”” 

Joe uttered a sigh, and they both 
relapsed into silence once more. 

“What are we to do?” said Joe, at 
last. “ Itis horrible, horrible to bo in this 
black darkness. Nay something, Ydoll— 
we can't lie down here and die.” 

“We can’t go on in the black dark- 
ness," said Gwyn bitterly. 

“We must feel our way.” 

“And suppose we come to some hole 
and go down?” 

Joe drew his breath sharply through 
his teeth as he winced at the horrible 
idea, 

“Better lie down again and go _ to, 
sleep,’ said Gwyn despondently. “ We 
can do no more.” 

“Lie down till they come with lights 
and find us?” 

“Yer,” said Gwyn, who gathered cour- 
age from these words of hope. “ It's of no 
use to give up. Father must have found 
his way out by this time. Sam Hardock 
knows so much about mines: he is sure 
not to be lost for long.” 

“But if they don’t find us? I’m s0. 
faint nnd hungry now I don’t know what 
to do.” 

“Yes, I suppose what I fecl is being 
hungry,” sighed Gwyn, * but wo mustn’t 
think abont it. I say, how far do you 
think we wandered about yesterday ? " 

“Miles and miles and miles,” said Joe- 
dismally ; ‘and for nothing at all but to © 
lose ourselves. But I ray, Ydoll, it. 
wasn't yesterday. We couldn’t have 
slept long.” 

“T felt as if I slept all night.” 

“But we couldn't: because we only 
slept as long as our candle burned.” 

“Of course not. How srtupid! But 
I'm so dcn> up that my head doesn’t 
seem as if it would go; let's lie down and 
go to sleep till they find us.” . 

“And perhaps that will ‘ho never. 
Some one will tind onr bones perhaps.” - 

“Ha, ha!” cried Gwyn, bursting into 
a mocking Iaugh. ‘ We're a nice pair of 
miserable cowards! I did think you had 
more pluck in you, Joe. f 

“That's what I thought about you, 
Ydoll.” 

“So did I," sa'd Gwyn frankly; “and 
all the time I'm as great a coward as you 
aro. I say, though, doesn't it show a 
fellow up when he gets into tronble ? 
Can't show me up in the dark, though, 
can it ?"” 

“Oh, I don't know; I only know I feel 
horribly miserable. Let’s go to sleep 
and forget it all.” 
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*Shan’t,” shouted Gwyn, making an 
effort over himself. “I won't be such a 
jolly miserable coward, and you shan’t 
neither. We'll do something.” 

“ Ay, it’s all very well to talk, but what 

can we do?—cooey?”’ 
* No good, or I’d cooey loud enough to 
bring some of the stones down. I say, 
though, isn’t it wonderful how solid it all 
is—no stones falling from the roof ?”” 

“‘How could they fall when there are 
none to fall? Isn't it all cut through the 
solid rock ?” 

“Humph! yes, I suppose so; but we 
have found scarcely anything to fall over.” 

“No,” said Joe sarcastically, “it’s a 
lovely place. I wish the beastly old mine 
had been burnt before we had anything 
to do with it.” 

“Oh, I say, what a plucked un you 
are, Joey! Breaking down over a bit of 
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trouble. I feel ever so much better now, 
for I’m sure the dad has found his way 
out." 

“IT was thinking about my father.” 

“ Well, so was I. My father wouldn't 
go out without yours. They're too good 
old chums to forsake one another; and 
you see if before long they don’t both 
come with alot of men carrying baskets— 
cold roast chicken, slices of ham, bread 
and butter, and a kettle and wood to 
light the fire and make some tea.” 

“T say ! don't, don't, don’t!" eried Joe. 
“T was bad enough before, now you're 
making me feel savagely hungry. But I 
say, Ydoll, do you really think they've 
got out?” 

“I'm sure of it.”” 

“ And not lost themselves so that they 
won't be found till it’s too late?” 

“Get out! Too late? They'll be all 

(To be continued.) 
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right, and so shall we; we're only lost 
for a bit in the dark, and we don’t mind 
abit. Idon't now. I feel as plucky as 
a gamecock. And I say, Joe.” 

“Well?” 

“Tom Dinass!” 

“ What about him ?—a beast!" 

“What we're going to do when we 
see the sneak again. I say, it won't 
be the first time we've had a set-to with 
him.” 

“ Oh, I should like to—” 

“Ant” 

Gwyn uttered a wild cry, as if some- 
thing from out of the darkness had seized 
him; and as the cry went echoing down 
the long zigzag passage in which they 
were, Joe uttered a gasp, and in spite of 
his desire to stand by his friend, dashed 
off from the unknown danger by which 
they were beset. 


THE DRERE OF LONEMOATH GRANGE. 


ess pleasant fortnight in the Scilly 
Islands came all too quickly to an 
end, and both visitors were sorry enough 
to bid farewell to tho sunny rocks and all 
the glory of the Atlantic seas. Where, in 
Great Britain, can such seascapes be 
seen as those associated with the granite 
rocks? Their warm colouring and 
statuesque formation, varied with the 
semblance of gigantic ruins. contrast so 
splendidly with the depth of blue seas 
and the. dazzling brightness of surf never 
stained with a grain of mud. 

_ The day of departure came. The shop- 
window had.been despoiled of its loan 
exhibition’; all the artistic paraphernalia 
had been packed into smallest compass 
for portable. convenience. The natives, 
with whom the two visitors had frater- 
nised, assembled on the pier to give them 
an honest hand-shake ; and many a hope 
was expressed that some day they would 
pay another visit to the islands—a hope 
which was cordially reciprocated. 

The signal-whistle scnt up its steam 
with the blare'of a fog-horn; the captain 
gave his orders; ‘the paddle-wheels 
churned the sapphire waters into white 
offervescence, and the steamer headed 
towards the dim coast-line on the far 
horizon. 

The last the islanders saw of their 
visitors was the artist busy with his 
pencil, catching a farewell memento of 
their favoured archipelago, and his com- 
rade waving them adieux. ‘To those on 
the steamer, tho islands receded until 
green slopes and brown crags were washed 
with the luminous blue of the air— 
softened and blended with a tenderness 
and perfection of the only perfect art. 

Thore was one artistic soul, at least, on 
board tho steamer, who watched (as_ it 
were) the hand of the Almighty painting 
in sir-colours a scene which His hand 
had drawn. Charles Unwin gazed and 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—AT HENNINGDON MANOR. 


worshipped, and a tear dimmed his eye, 
which had to be brushed away before he 
slipped the pencil into its sheath, and 
the band of elastic round his sketch-book ; 
and that was only done when the islands 
had sunk below the rim, and only a clear 
amethystine sky rested on the verge of 
the sapphire sea. 

“Well, my dear boy.” he said, as he 
consigned the book to his pocket, “ you 
have given me a_ very pleasant holiday, 
and my gratitude is deep as the Atlantic. 
It has invigorated my system, enriched 
my soul with fresh enthusiasm for God’s 
glorious creation, enlarged my knowledge, 
and contributed food for future work—all 
which I could not have enjoyed but for 
your kind liberality.” 

“It is very good of you to say so,” 
replied Helstone; “ but as I should never 
have gone alone or with anyone except 
yourself, the favour is as much on your 
side as on mine.” 

So to cach of them there was a legacy 
of pleasant memories bequeathed by the 
visit to the Scilly Islands. 

They journeyed together as far as 
Exeter, where Helstone had to leave the 
main-line for Henningdon. 

“ You must pay my dutiful respects to 
Colonel and Mrs. Eleombe,” said Charles 
Unwin. “ They never took kindly to me, 
and I have seen very little of them. 
They thought that my Flos married 
beneath her, and could not forgive me for 
bringing her to such poverty and distress. 
They were right, I know ; but my consola- 
tion is that we lovéd each other, and 
there is an end of all argument. Never 
through times of the hardest poverty and 
sickness was she anything but the most 
loving wife, and God knows that her love 
was returned!" 

Helstone grasped his friend's hand. 
“Good-bye, Mr. Unwin. Remember 
that you must pay me a visit at Tither- 


inghain next term, when autumn will have 
dressed the trees in the garb that offers 
richest allurement to the artist’s brush. 
Don't forget!” 

The last hand-shake was after the trair 
had begun to move out of the station ; and 
the drawing-master took out his pipe, 
with thankfulness for the blessing of a 
true friend. 


Colin Eleombe had driven the pony- 
carriage over to the station, and wa 
awaiting the arrival of Mr. Helstone. 
rather over-awed at the prospect of hav- 
ing to entertain a master. But after the 
train had arrived, and the first shyness 
was passed, he soon settled into the old 
groove of respectful familiarity, and found 
no difficulty in keeping up the conversa. 
tion. 

“There's a ball at the Asylum to 
morrow night, sir; you'll have to go, i 
you don’t mind.” 

“Oh, that sounds alarming! 
turn the lunatics out to dance?” 
“Only the women—not the men.” 

“T’m not much of a dancer,” said Mr. 
Helstone ; “‘ but the novelty of the ides 
is enough to overcome scruples on tbat 
score. Shall you go?” 

“Rather, sir! It is grand sport. | 
went last year.” 

Colonel and Mrs. Eleombe received 
their guest kindly, and made him feel ai 
home. The lady was strikingly hand 
some, and reminded Helstone of Mr 
Unwin. The Colonel was of a strouc 
iilitary stamp, both in countenance and 
physique—red in face, the effects of 4 
sunstroke in India. He had a rough-and- 
ready manner of speaking, but hi: 
brusque exterior held 8 warm bear 
within, 

“Colin tells me,” said Mrs. Eleambe 
during tea, “that you knew my dea 
sister Florence Unwin. How terribly sd 


Do they 


were the circumstances of her death 
” 


Here the Colonel, who was not the man 
to encourage any expression of sentiment, 
interrupted his wife : 

“ Are you going to have a caper with 
a mad murderees to-morrow night, Mr 
Helstone ?'” 

The transition was so abrupt that Mrs. 
Elcombe was startled. 

“ Really, George, you——” 


“ Oh, it’s all right, my dear—I thought 
you were beginning to bring out the 
white flag—thnt's all.” 

Helstone saw that he must feel his way 
with discretion, and thought he under- 
stood why Charles Unwin was not likely 
to meet with much sympathy at the 
Manor-house. 

Later on, when most of the household 
had retired, the Colonel invited him into 
the study. 

“I bope you will make yourself com- 
fortable,” he said. ‘There's not much 
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going on, but the affair to-morrow night 
nay interest you. There's a racy flavour 
about waltzing with a lunatic, eh? 
Oh, there’s no risk of unpleasantness. 
Most of them are no more mad than you 
are. No chance of coming home with 
your head under your arm. But I wanted 
to ask you about that strange business 
connected with the death of my wife's 
sister. Her people were awfully cut up 
about it, of course. Runaway match to 


““Do you sce my bell?” 


girl--thought — it 
You 


start with—foolish 
romantic, and that sort of thing. 
know Unwin well, eh?” 

“ Yes, sir,and a more true-hearted man 
I never met!” 

“Oh yes, good sort of chap, I always 
believed; but it was an injudicious, ill- 
advised proceeding. ‘Too late to talk of 
that now, though.” 

Helstone told the Colonel all he knew, 
including an outline of Gonilly’s remark- 
able story. When he had finished, the 
Colonel said: 


“There seems to be little doubt 
the Spaniard was the victim of + 
agent of De Variel’s. I shall sec 
governor of the asylum to-morrow, 
will introduce you to him; and you 
tell him all the facts. If there is anc 
scoundrel in his service, the sooner | 
caught the better.” 


The party from the Manor-h 
arrived at the Asylum soon after eight 


next day. It included Colonel and 
Eleombe, Cornish Helstone and C 
They were ushered into the recep: 
room by smart warders. 

The apartment was brilliantly lig) 
and had been tastefully decorated 
evergreens, flowers, and ingenious de’ 
in tissue-paper of various colours- 
work of patients, male and female. 
band, consisting of wardersand afew s| 
ally privileged inmates, occupied a re 
platform. But Helstone’s attention 
chiefly directed towards a row of wo1 
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apparently of all ages from twenty to 
seventy, who were sitting on forms against 
the wall. Thcir faces offered an interest- 
ing study, but there was no time to take 
more than a cursory glance. Some were 
dressed in the ordinary grey gown pro- 
vided by Government as a distinctive 
dress. Others, who had friends outside 
the hope-abandoned walls interested still 
in the welfare of those unfortunates lost 
to them for ever in this world, were 
dressed in more festive costume—coloured 
gowns, or ribbons, and cheap finery. 
Helstone, momentarily lost in contempla- 
tion, surveyed the ranks; and the glamour 
of romance seemed to wane as he marked 
the expression of several countenances. 
What could the tinsel of revelry avail, 
when the priceless blessing of liberty was 
forfeited? But he was not allowed to 
indulge his meditations for long. A 
watchful warder pounced upon him. 

* Have you a partner for this dance, 
sir? Follow. me, please.” 

He obeyed, and was presented to one of 
the patients, who rose from her seat and 
at once put her hand on his arm. 

“Tet us begin at once,” she said; “I 
love dancing—come along.” 

Helstone was not a practised waltzer, 
as his partner soon found; but to dance 
with a gentlanan was not a privilege to 
be lightly esteemed, and she lured him 
gradually to conform more or less to her 
step, so that they were soon-moving fairly 
in unison with the cheerful music. 

“ Don't you ever get tired of waltzing?” 
he presently said, as he was compelled to 
plead for a alt. 

“Never—I could waltz al night. I see 
you are not in practice, bu; come along— 
it’s a pity to lose any of it.” 

She showed him no mercy, and only 
desisted as the last notes of the music 
slowed to their end. 

That was to be the order of proceeding 
right through the programme. The annual 
ball was the great event in the prison- 
history of those poor female patients, and 
they did their best to drain the cup of its 
enjoyment to the last drop. Those who 
were not fortunate enough to secure male 
partners danced with one another, and 
then it was a case of beginning with the 
first note, and ending with the last. 

The guests were not numerous, and the 
male clement was in such a minority that 
every subject had to be pressed into the 
service, from the .0und and rubicund 
senior doctor to the dapper middy whom 
friends called “ the Adiniral.” 

Colin Eleombe confined his: attentions 

rincipally to a blithe little maiden with 
hair that streamed behind her in golden 
tresses, like the tail of a comet, as she 
spun round. But he had a formidable 
rival in “the Admiral,” and a disputed 
claim between them for her hand in a 
barn dance, would probably have ended 
badly, had not the fair object of dispute 
settled the matter by dividing her favours, 
and giving half the dance to Colin and half 
to the Admiral.” 

There was one of the patients whom a 
wig of golden curls and # copious applica- 
tion of brickdust on her cheeks (labori- 
ously scraped fromm the outside walls of 
the asylum, by surreptitious instalments, 
with a hair-pin) had rendered (in her own 
eyes) beautiful for ever. She had occu- 
pied the same seat at this annual enter- 
tainment on fifteen consecutive occasions, 
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and to all appearances she was as young 
as on the day she first bade farewell tu 
freedom. To her Helstone was duly pre- 
sented, and she invited him to take her 
for a stroll through the apartment after 
the dance, finally leading him to the seat 
which was reserved for her by long 
custom. 

She drew his attention to a decoration 
that hung from the ceiling immediately 
overhead. 

“Do you see my bell?” she naively 
asked. “I made it: can you read the 
inscription on it?" 

Helstone !voked up. It was a large 
bell-shaped composition of tissue-paper, 
and round it ran a legend on coloured 
paper, which he deciphered to be: Ten 
thousand welcomes —I'm the belle. 

At eleven o'clock another bell, made of 
metal, pealed forth; and its summons 
was a signal that the festivities were 
over, so far as the patients were con- 


cerned. With reluctant footsteps they 
rose and filed out of the room, taking a 
mourntul leave of the visitors, and wan- 
dering away to their cells, to dream of 
the delight so brief and evanescent, and 
to look forward to its recurrence—a year 
hence. 

Then there was a brief spell for the 
visitors, and Helstone chummed up with 
two of the doctors, who invited him to 
accompany them on their rounds next 
day, when he might have an opportunity 
of seeing how things were conducted 
without the gala surroundings of music 
and dancing. The invitation was eagerly 
accepted. 

Before the party broke up, Colonel 
Elcombe introduced Helstone to the 
governor. They retired to a private 
room, and the great man listened with 
evident interest to the details of the 
history of Count Eugéne de Variel and 
the Spanish Jew. 


(To be continued.) 
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Le schoolboys out for a holiday, equally 
lighthearted and equally reckless, the 
Irish seaman and his messmates sped over 
the broken ground at a rapid pace in pursuit 
of the flying monkeys, the retiring forms of 
which they could just see in the distance. 
“Oh, but the cratures will be up a tree 
before we can catch ’em up,” shouted the 
Irishman, ‘as he ran; ‘an’ if they do that 
same ‘tis a bony fidy council-of-war we'll 
have to howld as to our next procaydins.”’ 
“Arrah! Pat, save your wind, and run 
like a rigger,” shouted the wit of the party, 
making a very poor attempt at imitating his 
shipmate’s brogue. 
“ Ah, man alive! what are yer discoorsin’ 
about, ye poor angashore of a man, and-—”’ 
What more the Irishman was about to add 


must be left to conjecture, for at that moment 
his foot caught ina hole in the sandy soil, and 
he landed heavily on the earth. A seaman 
following close behind had not time to check 
himself, and fell over his prostrate mate's 
body, and the two lay sprawling and kicking 
upon the ground in a most ludicrous manner. 
However, they were soon on their legs again, 
none the worse for the mishap, though they 
had to sustain a running fire of chaff from 
their highly amused comrades. 

Meanwhile, the agile monkeys had made 
good their retreat intothe nearest wood, which 
offered them an asylum. 

The bluejackets, still thinking that they 
might effect a capture, resumed the chase. 
and very quickly found themselves amidst 
the forest trees. They then halted to listen. 


and peered about to see if they could dis- 
tinguish any of the acrobat:c monkeys 
amongst the topmost branches. A number 
of parroquets flew out screeching from the 
shadowy depths of the jungle, but there was 
ne sign of the animals they were in search 
of. 

“Well, this is a rum chance now,” ob- 
served one of the men, “ not a monkey to be 
seen after that hot run we've had.” 

« Hark!" cried another seaman, “ what's 
that, mates? Why, a monkey chattering 
away yonder in the depths of the wood, you 
take my word for it.”’ 

“'Tis, sure enough.” 

“ The little baste is fooling us, and putting 
temptation in our way.” 

“Have we time to go on any farther? 
We've got a goodish bit of sand to collect.” 

“Lots of time, man. Brutton is looking 
after the boat, and won't expect us for ten 
minutes. Heave ahead!” 

“Carry on, lads!” 

Undoubtedly there was a monkey some- 
where inthe forest depths, and apparentiy at 
no great distance, From the loud chattering 
it made, it evidently was a large specimen 
too. 
Away went the blucjackets at a rattling 
pace into the depths of the forest intent upon 
its capture. 

* Ho, ho!” panted out Pat as he ran, “TI 
soon tache the ure not to be giving us 
any of his lip. Vil be climbing the tee 
after him if he doesn't come down in a brace 
of shakes.” 

By great good fortune the seamen found 
their way t> the vey tree in which the 
mienkey was ensconced. The anima! did not 
seem at all shy or frightened, bat sat upon a 
branch about halfway up his arboreal fast- 
ness, ing the intruders —as he conside 
them — with a considerable amount of ¢ 
sity, mingled perhaps with a little re 
ment. 

“A foine li:tle baste!” exclaimed Pat 
admiringly. “ Arrah, now, come down, me 
darlin’, and be the pet of the Mattler's lower 
deck. ’Tis lashings and lavins of gr 
be havin’ from the cooks of the messe 

But the monkey was too astute to be taken 
in with blarney, and looked down with sus- 
picion at the spokesman, jibbering in a re- 
pulsive manner, and then ring out what [ 
am afraid was meant for a string of monkey 
sauce, 

“Bad luck to ye!” exclaimed Pat. “an’ 
more manners to ve. If ‘twas a cocoa-nut 
wre perched up in, I take it you'd 
nuts at ourheads. But, anyhow, 
it’s a case of up-aloft!"” 

And so saying, our Hibernian friend, who 
was a strong, athletic fellow, promptly swung 
himself up by a branch which grew near the 
ground, and forthwith commenced to climb 
the tree; the monkey eyeing his movements 
with much misgiving and annoyance. ‘The 
other seamen, panting with their exertions 
on such a sultry day, grouped themselves 
about underneath in amused expectation 
of what would follow Pat's endeavour to cut 
the Gordian knot. 

The Irishman’s attempts to be silent and 
stealthy during his ascent of the tree highly 
amused these spectators, for they saw plainly 
enough that the monkey was keenly alive to 
all that was going forward, and was waxing 
highly indignant at the very idea of anyone 
attempting tocapture him by a coup-de-main, 
They judged of his feelings by the angry way 
he puckered up his brows, and glared down 
at the intruder; to say nothing of the omi- 
nous snarls he gave vent to. 

Pat, however, with the light-heartedness 
common to his countrymen, continued to 
swing himself upwards from -branch to 
branch; but no sooner had he approached 
within cix feet of Master Monkey, than that 
small quadruped, deeming discretion the 
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better part of valour, sprang to his feet and 
fled towards the top of the tree, uttering a 
wild shriek of mingled dismay and wrath. 
The Irishman made a wild but ineffectual 
grab ct the animal, but in this somewhat rash 
attempt a small branch which he had grasped, 
being partially decayed, snapped off in his 
hand, and before he could do anything to 
save himself, he went crashing down through 
the extended boughs, and landed upon the 
ground at the foot of the tree in a highly 
undignified manner; his rather perilous 
fall being broken to a certain extent by his 
shipmates, who endeavoured, but only with 
partial success, to catch him in their arms. 

Meanwhile the monkey, jabbering like a 
demented creature, had swung himself off 
into the next tree, and was slily looking down 
at his persecutors from behind a thick leafy 
screen. 

“ Bad scran to the baste! ’’ exclaimed Pat, 
as he struggled to regain his feet, * ‘twould 
be a rare old job to catch him Im thinkin’, 
and ’tis meeself is nearly kilt entoirely by 
coming down with a run in that fashion ” — 
and he shook a huge fist at the spot where 
he imagined the monkey to be. 

His shipmates burst into roars of laughter 
--in fact they laughed until the tears 
streamed down their faces. 

Pat had r d a good many bruises, but 
was not seriously hurt, owing to the way his 
fall had been broken by intervening branches, 
and the arms of stalwart and sympathetic 
messmates. 

“ Men alive!" he shouted in sudden con- 
sternation, “do you grinning scarecrows 
know how the time's going? It strikes me 
that Brutton will be in a towering rage if we 
don’t make tracks for the boat this moment, 
and set about our work.” 

«Just what I was thinking,” said one of 
the stroke-oarsmen, with a laugh, “ but I'd 
like to know, Pat, who set us going on this 
here wild goose-chase ?” 

“Well! and if it was me, and it's as 
likely as not to be that same, 'tis meself will 
set you a good example in shaping a 
departure-course "’"—and away went the 
speaker at a very respectable pace in the 
direction in which he believed the stranded 
cutter to be, closely followed by the other 
seamen, 

Either Pat had not the bump of locality 
very stronyly developed, however, or else 
our fiiends had made a good many detours 
during their monkey hunt, for they soon 
found to their dismay that they had lost 
their bearings. This might have proved a 
serious matter, but after some considerable 
delay they found their way without mis- 
adventure to the bank of the river some few 
hundred yards farther up than the spot 
where the cutter had been beached. Then, 
putting their best feet foremost, they soon 
arrived, hot and breathless, upon the sandy 
beach in question, feeling a little uneasy 
as to the reception they would meet with 
from Brutton. 

To their surprise, however, that redoubt- 
able seaman was nowhere to be seen, and to 
their still greater surprise the boat was gone 
too. 

Thinking that the coxswain was paddling 
about somewhere close at hand, or was 
playing them some trick, the boat's crew 
hailed loudly several times. 

No response came, however, to these sten- 
torian shouts. 

Nothing at all was in sight upon the river, 
and a deep stillness seemed to reign every- 
where upon its gloomy and turbid stream. 

The crew explored their surroundings 
thoroughly, and kept up a constant running 
fire of shouts and cooces, but all with no avail. 

Half an hour passed. An hour passed. 
Still no sign of cutter or coxswain ! 

The men looked blankly at one another, 
almost afraid to speak. It was absolutely 
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necessary, however, to take action of some 
sort, and a hurried consultation was held in 
order to decide upon the best course to 
pursue. 

It was unanimously decided to follow the 
bank of the river until the point was reached 
where the convalescents had been landed, ag 
it was thought possible that the latter might 
have some intelligence of Brutton. In 
accordance therefore with this plan the 
cutter’s crew set off at a brisk pace down 
the river side. Hardly a word was ex- 
changed, for every breast was filled with a 
strange foreboding of evil. Even Pat’s 
usually merry face was overclouded and 
anxious, and his voluble tongue silent. 

In a quarter of an hour the men arrived 
at the landing-place where the convalescents 
had been put ashore, but to their intense 
surprise not a soul was within ken; and there 
was no sign of the vanished cutter. The 
strand was silent and deserted. 

The air rang with the reiterated shouts of 
the astonished and puzzled bluejackets. 
They searched the thickets and woods nar- 
rowly, and followed the course of the river 
towards its mouth for many a mile—all to 
no purpose. Weary and dispirited, they 
returned to the sandy beach where they had 
last seen Brutton, and, throwing themselves 
upon the ground, held a fresh consultation 
as to what action they should take in order 
to solve this unaccountable mystery. 

“We must communicate with the ship, 
mates, that’s sartin,” observed one of the 
men; “if Brutton was anywhere within hail 
he'd have been back long afore this, and it's 
my belief there's been some foul play.” 

“ The queer thing to me is the disappear- 
ance of them convalescents,”’ said another 
of the party—“ ‘tis that takes me flat aback, 
so to speak.” 

“Shure, and Brutton himself towld us 
that the natives of this counthry were as 
make and paceable as mice only this 
mornin’,” put in Pat. “I wonder if they're 
Christians enough to spake English if we 
should make thracks for their village over 
beyant, and thry for a canoe or two, and ax 
them if they've seen our shipmates.”” 

“Here’s the jolly-boat!" shouted one of 
the men, jumping up in great excitement. 
“Now we shall tind out the truth, I sup- 
fpose.”’ 

In a moment every man was on his feet, 
and gazing eagerly at the Rattler’s approach- 
ing boat! 

‘The latter was spinning along at a tre- 
mendous pace, and heading straight for the 
broad strip of sand where the men were 
standing. In the stern sheets was a mid- 
shipman wearing his dirk. In a few moments 
the jolly-boat had dashed ashore, where- 
upon the middy leaped out, exclaiming: 
“ Where's your boat, and where's Brutton? 
The first-lieutenant has sent me to see what 
all this delay is about.” 

“Don’t you know where they are, sir?” 
asked one of the cutter’s crew in astonish- 
ment; for it had been conjectured that 
Brutton might have for some unforeseen 
reason taken the convalescents back to the 
Rattler. 

“Tshouldn’t ask you if I did,” answered 
the middy sharply. ‘What do you mean 
by saying that you don’t know where your 
own coxswain and cutter are?” 

Pat, as being gifted with a voluble tongue, 
was put forward as spokesman, and told the 
whole story without omitting a single detail. 

The midshipman’s face lengthened in the 
same proportion as the recital. 

“Well, I don’t envy you fellows before 
the commander on the half-deck to-morrow,” 
he said grimly, when Pat had finished the 
story. “Jump into the jolly-boat at oner, 
and I'll take you on board, and ask for 
further instructions.” 

(To be continued.) 
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A PLAIN GUIDE TO OIL-PAINTING. 


By Hume NIsBer, 


Author of “ Lessons in Art,” “ Where Art Begins,” “ Life and Nature Studies,” efe., ele. 


[ surPose, before the desire comes over most 
readers to take up a book with this 
title upon its cover, that they know some- 
thing about the rudiments of Art. As child- 
ren you have doubtless coloured prints, and 
drawn strange and quaint likenesses of the 
people and animals you saw close to you; yet 
I do not think that 
one out of twenty 
of the boys who are 
fond of drawing 
begins his career 
by trying to imitate 
a tree or a tea- 
cup. Men, women, 
horses, cows, dogs, 
and cats were the 
subjects which first 
woke to action the 
latent art instincts. 
The tree and the 
tea-cup are ad- 


vanced and ac- 
quired tastes. 
The child of oe 


civilisation in this 
resembles the sav- 
age and primitive 
artist. The savage 
cuts the image of 

nake upon his 


(\WFith Drawings by Various Representatice Artists.) 


CHAPTER I.—HOW TO APPROACH THE SUBJECT. 


spear; the civilised child, as yet untaught, 
tries to reproduce the domesticated cat upon 
his slate. He goes to school, and amongst 
other branches of education, he gets cottages 
and windmills to copy and shade, with a head 
now and again, which, when he has done 
them, do not look unlike those much-valued 


creations of the early masters which 


seen in the National and other 
expect, from their productions, thi 
were, like the savage and the untutored 
self-taught geniuses. 

Iam supposing that the student 
beyond shaded heads and impossible 
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He has been taught to modify his ambition 
and mortify his spirit with the rigid practice 
of straight and curved lines, the pot-hooks 
of art. Ido not expect him to draw a circle 
with the same accuracy as a pair of compasses 
can, or put the spot in the exact centre, 
for these are tricks of legerdemain which 
very few professional artists would attempt, 
although by long and constant practice the 
most commonplace and mechanical hand 
might attain to this flimsy perfection. 

Yet Ido hope that before you attempt to 
purchase the materials which I shall pre- 
sently describe, you are able to draw decently 
straight horizontal and perpendicular lines, 
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and also make a free and sweeping curve 
with your pencil, your chalk, and your char- 
coal. If you can do these feats intelligently, 
you will be able, with a little practice, care- 
ful consideration, and severe self-criticism, to 
draw whatever is placed before you. When 
you have reached this stage, then you may 
indulge in paints and brushes. 

To reach this stave, you must proceed by 
degrees, and not attempt too much at the 
start ; a tea-cup, a round ball, and a square 
block of wood are the best objects to test 
your powers of straight and curved line 
drawing, for these three objects hold the same 
difficulties as the most intricate ornament, 


each different curve and line. 


pattern, design, and form throughout the 
works of Nature or the craft of man. 

The trouble which will perpetually beset 
you is the intricacy and combination of lines 
and curves — that is, the details of the subjects 
you may have decided to copy, which are so 
apt to confuse your mind and disturb your 
sense of proportion. To get over this, you 
must constantly think upon your cup, your 
ball, and your square block, and try, for a 
time, to forget that your subject may be a 
human being, an animal, or a landscape. 
Steady your mind as you watch it carefully, 
and consider it only as a combination of 
lines and curves, with certain spaces between 


If you do 


this you will be surprised how quickly it 
within your range of grip and 


all com 


» spaces and proportions are 

t points which you have to 
consider—the relation of one part to 
another. Your glance takes in a cer- 
tain range—that is your picture; study 
itin a general way with its masses and 
leading poin d when you have 
ped these definitely, jot them in 
with dots or light touches with your 
pencil or charcoal. Measure these 
dots one from the other, and when 
you are satisfied that they occupy 
their co} 


t places, proceed to fix upon the 


central or most important of these points, 
and draw that lightly and roughly to the 
size you think it ought to take on your 
paper or canvas. 
This done, draw and measure 
your next important point, using 
as your gauge the object you 
have first sketched in, and measure 
the others from it. In this manner, 
what might have confused you if 
you had started at random becomes 
delightfully easy and 
simple. 


(To be continued.) 
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By Tuoxas Wausau, Shandon Athletic Club. 


w= from any cause the ball passes into 

coola, or over the goal-line or between 
the goal and point posts, it is again pucked 
into play, as shown in fig. 10, by the goal- 
keeper, or coolbar, as he is called in Ireland. 

In fig. 11 we have what is in Irish calleda 
“skreeb,” but is known to the English mind 
as scrimmage. In this fig. we can realise 
the impossibility that exists of either player 
striking the ball and of their being forced to 
use the foot to obtain it. 

In fig. 12 we may observe a player being 
checke:l in the act of striking a ball, the 
opponent, placing his foot between the ball 
and the defeated one, shoulders him off the 
scene and secures an easy stroke. This on!y 
happens to the novice or the unwary. 

Fig. 12a gives us an illustration of the 
method of properly handling a hurley ; and 
though to the inexperienced eve it may look 
awkward and painful, it enables the player 
with precision and pleasure, and without o 
change of position, to play a ball either to 
right or left hand. 

It is well to remember that it is not always 
safe. and it certainly is never wise, fora 
coolbar or goalkeeper to depend tou much on 


Hu. LL~ How 
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HURLING UNDER GAELIC RULES. 
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(With Illustrations by M. FrtzGerap.) 


Fig. 12.—Cnecic. 


Vik Fuot ts Usko. 


his accuracy or cockaureness to defend his 
coola, by striking at, instead of standing 
before, an upproaching ball. Fig. 13 gives 
the attitude for coola defence which never 
fails to gain the applause of the crowd and 
the gratitude of our own side. However, as 
your opponents crowd round the goal, you 
need to be expert in kicking or pucking the 
ball away before the rush, which here is 
generally severe. 

All that now remains to be mentioned are 
the positions which players occupy in the 
field. In every respect these coincide with 
the positions marked for footballers on the 
plan which accompanied a recent article on 
Gaelic fvotball. 

We would have it carefully noted that the 
Irish sides extend from goal to goal, whereas 
in Rugby and Association Football both sides, 


Fig. 13.—Goar, 


at the commencement of play, are behind the 
centre of the field, an arrangement which 
necessitates long and laborious rushes to- 
wards goal, too frequently injurious if not 
fatal. In hurling, and all Irish games, where 
each player is confined to a place which he 
defends against, st the most, but two or three, 
the principle of passing is keenly practised 
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and highly valued; and as there is no such 
thing also as “hands,” or “offside” or dis- 
agreeable and aimless “ scrimmages,” these 
games become, from the scarcity of “fouls,” 
both fast and safe playing—a matter of 
delight to players and onlookers. 

Irish games, therefore, from their complete 
harmony with nature’s law of easy and 


First verse. 
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uniform development, and from their having, 
in the short space of a decade of years, under 
the fostering care of the Gaelic Association 
of Ireland, done so much for the manhood of 
our race, are certain to find a ready, a sympa- 
thetic, and perhaps, too, a practical reception 
at the hands of the wealthy, leisured, and 
sportive youths of this country. 


Second verse. 


‘The Model Reciter. 
(Draven for the“ Boy's Own Paper by W. RAINEY.) 


If after reading this short and necesgarily 
imperfect description of a sport excelled by 
no other, any reader of the “ B.O.P."’ may 
desire to learn more of its practical nature, 
he can readily gratify his feelings on any 
Saturday afternoon in. the grounds of tha 
Hibernian Athletic Club, Muswell Hill. 

[THE END.] 


Third verse. 


a aa a 


The Gurnard, Weever, cle. 


if Naa is the concluding chapter of my lay 
this summer. In it, I cannot perhaps 
do better than refer briefly to one or two 
species not included in the preceding 


Fig. 1.—THE Guranp. 


articles, across which you will, in all 
probability, come before your holiday is 
over. 

Of such is the red gurnard. It is one of 
those sea fish which one picks up pretty 
‘juently, when whiting tishing in the 


SUMMER SEA - FISHING. 
By F. G. AFLALO, F.R.G.8., F.Z.S.y 


Author of “ Sea-Fishing for Amateurs,” etc., ete. 


PART VII. 


neighbourhood of rocks, whenever the lead 
is allowed to rest for a minute or two on 
the bottom. Not a fish that any but a 
tyro would think of fishing for designedly, 
for it gives no sport, and is the poorest of 
eating unless in exceptional condition. Many 
people have a mistaken notion that it is 
a@ most tasty fish, but, as a rule, flannel 
soaked in shrimp sauce would be as 
good. 

The weever is another inhabitant of almost 
every sea, and sooner or later you are sure 


Fic. 2.—Tue WEEVER. 


to make its acquaintance. I only hope it will 
not be through the medium of its back fin and 
your own heel. If so, you will be in the same 
predicament as a little boy who came home 
from Australia in the same steamer as myself, 
and who asked nothing better than to assist 
me in my fishing from the poop. 


All went well until one day in the Fitzroy 
River, Queensland, when young Australis. 
finding time hang on his hands, got playing 
with a large cat-fish that I had hauled on 
deck half-an-hour before, and which had 
apparently uttered its last grunt. But cat- 
fish, as any Queensland boy ought to have 
known, are long-lived above most of their 
kind, and resent liberties in a manner that 
admits of no doubt. 

So all in a trice my young gentleman was 
hopping all over the deck, sucking his 
thumb, and singing out things about cat-fish 
—well, colonial boys are a little generous 
with their vocabulary. And I was minus 
my assistant for a day or two. 

So do not—take my adviee—play with 
weevers. If you must have luxuries, try a 
nice crisp nettle or a lively wasp; but le: 
the weever alone, for the consequences of 
careless handling of the little beast may be 
very serious. When you hook one, put your 
foot on it and cut the hook out, after which. 
stamp on the speckled demon to put it ovt 
of pain and mischief, and commit it once 
more to the deep. 

So painful is a prick from the weever's 
fins that it would be an act of kindness if 


our pier companies would hang up a 
painting of the fish at the turnstiles, with a 
suitable warning. In fact, the British Sea 
Anglers’ Society might well do such an act 
of charity. A moiety of the funds would 
be well spent on such an object. 

Similarly, though in a lesser degree, the 
spikes of the equally plentiful bull-head, of 
the bass, bream, and gurnard are to be given 
a wide birth. At certain seasons, and 
especially in the case of victims whose 
blood is in a bad state, they are also capable 
of inflicting very nasty wounds. On these 
eatable fish, you do not want to tread when 
disengaging the hook. When you are sitting 
in a boat, they may be grasped tirmly 
between the knees to facilitate the operation. 
When fishing from pier or harbour, you 
should have a large teacloth in which 
to grasp these spinous kinds of fish. 

There are other and larger fish that I had 
no opportunity of including in the preceding 
chapters. 

There is the stingray for instance. Don’t 
eatch a stingray! If you are unhappy 
enough to hook one, cut your line unosten- 
tatiously and without fuss, and go home to 
a meal of some kind. There is sure to be a 
meal due; there always is at the seaside. 
Particularly when the tish are on the feed. 

If you persist in lifting your stingray i 
the boat, and find it subsequently advis 
to quit, don’t blame me for it. I told you 
not to have anything more to do with it. 
The playful habit which this first cousin 
once removed of the shark has of winding 
his lash around your wrist or ankle, and 
prodding you with the three-inch spike, is 
deserving of all praise as a harmless pas- 
time --so far as the ray is concerned. 

I have on my desk one of these lashes, 
which is about four feet long, very tine and 
pliant, and practically unbreakable. I con- 
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fiscated it from a meek-looking Singhalee, 
when 1 was in Ceylon. The mild one was 
employing it to make patterns on the rump 
of an unhappy black bull, which, with a large 
ring through its nostrils, was drawing a water 
butt. As it was already lacerated, much to 
the delight of the busy flies, I thought it 
time to interfere. So I collared this curious 
instrument of torture, and kept it to prevent 
its further abuse. 

Then there are the black-and-white congers. 
If your holiday is spent Cornwall way, you 
can have exciting sport after black conger 
any calm night. Go out at sundown with 
the pilchard fleet, and get a half hundred of 
the first haul. Then moor your boat over a 
likely reef, and out with the strongest hand- 
lines you have, plenty of lead, and one large 
hook on gimp baited with a whole pilchard. 
And, as you value your luck, do not have 
more than one hook on each line; for I 
promise you that two congers to one line 
would be more lively than pleasant. Even 
with one, the tangle is more at times than 
even fishermen’s patience can tackle. The 
Gordian knot was a fool to it! 

And do not set out after conger without 
a good sharp clasp-knife, a lantern hung, if 
there is a mast, out of reach of the deck, 
and something wooden with which to tap 
the refractory ones. The“ waddy,” used by 
the aboriginal warriors of Australia to in- 
spire respect in the woolly pates of their 
“gins,"’ would answer the purpose admirably. 
About the nearest substitute I can think of 
is one of the little shilling cricket bats sold 
at seaside toyshops for cricket on the 
sands, 

My reason for counselling that the lantern 
should, if possible, be lashed at some height 
from the deck has its origin in a disaster 
that befell myself and boatman, down in 
Cornwall, the summer before last. 
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The first way in which a conger weighing 
nearly 25 1b. distinguished itself on bein, 
hauled into the boat, was by knocking ou 
only lamp over with a flick of its powerful 
tail, and there were we, aided only by the 
faint starlight, with five feet of conger that 
was all over the boat at once, striking out 
indiscriminately at anything that came 
within reach. For the rest of that night, 
and on subsequent occasions, we took good 
care to make the lamp snug half way up the 
mast before we started fishing. 

Lastly, there are the sharks; and unless 
you fish down in this same west country, 
you are not likely to be bothered much by 
them. I dare say, indeed, that many of you 
on reading about sharks on the English 
coast will think that this should have 
appeared on April Fool’s day. Not at all; 
there are sharks in plenty down near the 
Land's End, and, small as they are—30 |b. 
or thereabouts, being the largest—their devil- 
ment is unbounded, and they will digest a 
whole tackle shop in a few hours. The last 
live shark I set eyes on measured 20 feet ; 
but that was inside the Great Barrier Reef, a 
long way off. 

And now I shall once more take leave of 
you, though not, I hope, for so long as last 
time. I have tried to give some insight into 
the latest methods of catching the principal 
sea fish. If you follow my instructions, you 
will be fishing in exactly the same way as I 
shall be myself. And be they worth much or 
little, these are the secrets I have learnt 
during ten or fifteen years’ sea-fishing, and I 
cannot do more than share them with you. 
And, after the unwelcome train bears you away 
from the beautiful sea, may the memories of 
this year’s bass and pollack—chiefly of thos 
you lost, not to mention the legion you never 
even hooked--live with you right through 
the Christmas term. 


re tenssn 
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THE MARINE AQUARIUM: HOW TO SET IT UP AND KEEP IT IN ORDER WHEN STOCKED. 


By Recinatp A. R. Bennett, M.A. (Oxon.), 


Author of “ Electric Toys," “ Electric Bells,” “* Boy's Oun’ Photographer,” «tr. 


W: will now suppose that the aquarium 

has been constructed, and that it is 
really water-tight, and ready for use, the 
cement having become quite dry. You must 
fill it with clean water, let it stand for three 
or four hours, and empty it. This you must 
repeat at intervals of a few hours for several 
days, or, if the salt water is put in, you will 
have that contaminated, and it is dearer than 
fresh to replenish! That is, supposing you 
live inland ; if not, I would recommend you 
to use salt water all the time. 

You must take note of any impurities on 
the surface of the water when this has been 
left in the tank for some days, especially any 
prismatic scum floating on the surface; as 
long as this forms it will not do to use the 
tank. When you are satisfied that it is all 
right, you can proceed to lay the foundation 
of our future ocean grotto. This is best 
done by covering the bottom of the tank with 
shingle and sand. The best thing of all is to 
put at the very bottom a rather thick layer 
of clean sand from the beach, and on the top 
of this a layer of coarse shingle. Both these 
must be thoroughly washed before they are 
put in—not mere surface washing, but the 
vessel in which they are must be filled with 
clean water, and the sand mixed up with the 
hands, then the water emptied away, and 
this repeated several times, until, no matter 
how much the sand is stirred up, the water 
runs off perfectly clear 

If you cannot get sand and shingle, you 
ean use ordinary gravel, but this will want 
a great deal more washing than the sand and 
shingle would. However, you must get it 
perfectly free from any sediment, or your 
sea-water will be ruined at once, directly it is 
putin. You had better fill the tank first with 
ordinary water, when the sand and shingle 
are in, to make sure that it will be clear. 

Now, on this bottom of sand and shingle we 
have to erect some rocks. You can get 
rough stones in almost any locality; of 
course, if you can get bits of rea] granite or 
limestone from the shore, while on your 
holiday, so much the better. However, the 
sort of stones used in constructing ordinary 
rockeries will answer the purpose excellently. 
Before being put in, they must be most 
thoroughly scrubbed, to free them from any 
moss or dirt of any kind, and rinsed in fresh 
water several times, till it runs off perfectly 
clear. 

The rougher these rocks are, and the more 
nooks and crannies they contain, the better, 
as our object is to make little cosy nooks 
into which the anemones and creatures 
which are shy or timid may creep and find a 
home when they don't want to be bothered 
by boys looking at them too much! You 
therefore have to arrange your rockery to 
form holes and caves, and there is scope for 
a great deal of artistic treatment while you 
are thus employed. You don’t want very 
large pieces of rock for this work; small 
pieces arranged aright will answer better than 
large pieces, as these latter take up much 
room which would be otherwise filled with 
water, and the number of animals you may 
safely introduce depends, not on the amount 
of rockwork, but the amount of water in the 
tank. Therefore, don’t be tempted to overdo 
it! The best system on which to arrange 
the rocks is that forming a miniature bay in 
front of the front glass with a background of 
rocks behind, 2nd “wings " of rocks coming 
down on each side. This gives a space for 
‘he freely moving animals to disport them- 
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selves in front of the glass, while others that 
adhere to the rocks may be seen at the back 
and on separate stones on the foreground. 
Of course, any pieces which have madrepores, 
etc., which have to be removed from their 
original habitat entire, rock and all, will 
have to be accommodated in the general 
arrangement. 

The rocks ought in one or two places to 
rise above the level of the water, so as to 
form a kind of small plateau out of the 
miniature sea. The reason for this is that 
there are many marine animals which like 
to get out of the water at times; even some 
of the fishes do so, which we will mention 
when their turn comes. In every way you 
have to arrange your tank so that it may 
resemble nature as closely as possible, and 
give opportunity to the animals to live their 
usual life, so that, if possible, this arrange- 
ment should be made. 

The rocks and sand, etc., having been 
arranged as described, we now have to turn 
our attention to the water. This should be 
real sea-water if you live near the sea, and 
can conveniently get it; but if you live in- 
land, it is quite unnecessary to have real sca- 
water at all, as it can be made artificially. 
This was, I believe, the discovery made by 
Mr. Gosse, or by Mr. Lloyd, who were the 
pioneers of the sea-water aquarium move- 
ment. Nowadays the salt is sold as an 
ordinary article of merchandise, under the 
name of “ Southall's Aquarium Sea-salt,”” 
and full directions as to mixing are given 
with each box. You should not use any 
other make, as this is yuaranteed to contain 
all the necessary ingredients for aquarium 
purposes, whereas Tidman’s, though, no 
doubt, excellent for medical purposes, is not 
what is required in our case. 

We have, then, to mix up as much water 
as will be wanted to fill the tank when the 
rocks, etc., are in it. It should be mixed 
with clear rain-water, or spring or river 
water, rather than that from a tap. How- 
ever, this latter will do if you can get 
nothing else. The exact amount of salt 
must be measured, not only by the addi- 
tion of the specified proportions, but by 
the use of specific-gravity bulbs, a figure of 
which I give (fig. 6). ‘These are specially 
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Fic. 6.—SPRCIFIC-GRAVITY BULts. 
A, White ; B, coloured. 


adjusted for sea-water, and you must take 
care that they are so. You can get them 
from any dealer in. aquarium apparatus, ¢.7. 
from Mr. G. H. King, 165 Great Portland 
Surcet, London, w., or from Mr. Thomas 
Bolton, 52 Balsall Heath Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 

One of the bulbs is white and the other 
is coloured; the white one sinks and the 
coloured one rises when the water is too 
weak or too strong respectively. When it is 
just right, the white one floats at the top and 
the coloured one sinks to the bottom. After 
a time you will find that the water becomes 
too strong of its own accord, by the evapora- 
tion of the water leaving the salt behind, and 
the coloured ball will then float. When you 
perceive this to be the case, you have to add 
more fresh water, till it makes thesea-water of 


the right strength again, and down goes the 
coloured ball to the bottom, the white still 
floating ut the top. 

The first time you fill the tank you must 
do so very carefully, as much disturbance 
will cause a very muddy appearance in the 
water, which will spoil your picturesque 
arrangement. However, if not too muddy. it 
will get clear in a few daysin any case. The 
best way to put the water into the tank in 
the first instance is by filtering it gently 
through a flower-pot with a sponge stuck 
firmly through the hole at the bottom. 
This is a good arrangement to use when- 
ever the water is muddy from use after the 
animals have been in it for some time. The 
flower-pot can be supported by means of two 
strong laths across the top of the tank 
(see fig. 7). 


F1G. 7.—METHOD OF FILTED WATER IXTO Taxa. 

A, aquarium ; ¥, 8, ends of laths supporting filter ; 

¥, tlower-pot used as a filter ; s, sponge. 

(Top of frame cut away in front of sponge to show 

its position.) 

I don’t think more advice is needed on the 
subject of arrangement and preparing the 
aquarium for its inmates. Before these are 
put in, you must be particularly carefal that 
no smell of cement or foulness of the water 
is perceptible. A very little chemical im- 
purity of the water will kill all your stock in 
avery short time. If you feel quite satisfied 
that none exists, you may proceed in a few 
days to rig up the tank with sea-weeds, 
which we will consider in the next chapter. 
Before you insert any animals or fishes, there 
weeds ought to be in the water for at least a 
week on the first occasion, and the water 
thus becomes charged with oxygen gas, 
which it lacks when first introduced, in 
sufficient amount. Also the tank should, 
during these first days, be placed in a light 
situation, and the spores of the weeds will 
xettle all over the rockwork, thus giving it a 
coating of alge, which will give off oxygen 
still more abundantly. This coating of sea- 
weed on the stones should be most carefully 
preserved, as, having been born in the tank. 
they are more likely to thrive than thece 
introduced, and the whole success of your 
efforts depends simply and entirely on the 
alge being sufficiently flourishing to afford the 
requisite oxygen to the animals and fishes. 

I therefore recommend you to leave the 
weeds in the tank till this desirable result is 
attained, which you may judge of by the 
fact that you will see bubbles of oxygen 
rising from the rocks where the green stuff 
is growing. When this is taking place, you 
will be perfectly safe in introducing your 
fishes, etc., and we now have to hunt for 
these. 

For this part of our undertaking, we arm 
ourselves with a few implements of warfare 
which will at one time or another be requircd. 
These are: A rather heavy hammer, a 


chisel of the sort I:nown as a “cold” chisel, 
a small net for tishes, etc., in rock pools, a 
dredge for deep water, a small paper-knife, a 
tin to contain seaweeds dry, tor conveying 
home without water, and a can for holding 
water, for fishes and other objects which 
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immortalised by Mr. P. H. Gosse—these are 
the sort of places to go to. Weymouth, and 
many places on the Dorset coast, especially 
the Lulworth Cove district, are also good; 
Kynance Cove, in Cornwall, has an especially 
good name ; and though I have never hunted 


Tur Lanp’s ENp, 
(Thoto by Re A. R. BENNETT.) 


will not abide being removed from their 
native element even for a short time. 

The first two implements are rendered 
necessary by the fact that at times it is 
essential to chip off portions of the rocks on 
which are seated anemones, ete., or on 
which are growing choice specimens of sea- 
weed. The little net is for poois, and the 
dredge is wanted for some species which live 
on shells, etc., at some depth, and which are 
dredged for from a boat; the paper-knife, 
though not essential, is very useful for insert- 
ing under the bases of anemones when they 
are of such a kind that they may safely be 
removed from the rocks by inserting it under 
their base and thus edging them off—for 
which purpose it is much more handy and 
much safer than one’s finger-nail; and the 
use of the latter two iteins is obvions. The 
seaweeds can be carried for some time with- 
out injury, provided they are wet, and 
anemones, snails, ete., can go with them if 
you like, but the fishes must have water on 
their journey. For these I have been in the 
habit of using an ordinary milk-can made 
of tin, which can be painted inside with a 
varnish made by dissolving shelluc in 
methylated spirits of wine, or the sealing-wax 
varnish recommended for the inside of thes 
tank in Chapter I. If you can get a similar 
implement made of china, by all mcans use 
that; only, of course, you will have to run 
rather a greater risk of its being broken. 

Nothing but experience will tell you the 
most likely places to look for specimens. 
Unfortunately, it may be taken as a rule that 
there are but few to be unearthed ona sandy 
beach. What we want are rocks, and 
plenty of them. So when your “people” 
are meditating where they are to apend their 
holiday this summer, you can just tell them 
that a rocky shore alw accom pinies the 

tubrioas climate! Plaecs ike Filey, 
» Tenby, and the Devonshire ccast, 


there myself, Iam sure, from what I have 
seen of it, that the Land’s End would be a 
splendid place. The Channel Islands are 
also noted localities, especially the celebrated 
Gouliot Caves, in Sark, 

In reconnoitring this latter place. you must 
be accompanied by a boatman who knows 
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attempt any hunting in a locality which is 
not accessible at all times, unless you are 
sure that the tide is just going out, so as to 
give you the greatest possible amount of 
time before it returns. Careleseness in this 
respect may land you in a very awkward, 
and possibly very dangerous, position, so I 
recommend you not to treat this warning 
with contempt. It isthe casiest thing in the 
world to forget all about the tide, ete., when 
you are absorbed in hunting for specimens ; 
and to suddenly awake to the fact that you 
were in a position from which there was no 
escape for many hours would be an un- 
pleasant ending to your enjoyment, even if 
nothing worse came of it. 

Certainly by far the best way is to collect 
the specimens for oneself, as thereby one 
gains a delightful recreation, and some addi- 


Fic. &—NET FUR CATCHING FISHES, ETC. iN 


Ruck Poois. 
(Handle about 4 fect long.) 


tional knowledge of the ways of a very intcr- 
esting class of beings ; but if circumstances 
prevent you from doing this, you can still 
have your aquarium, by purchasing your 
specimens from a dealer on the coast, who 
makes it his business to collect them, or from 
a dealer in London, who receives them from 
collectors on the coast. I have bought many 
in former years from Mr. G. H. King, whose 
address J gave before in this chapter. There 
are, no doubt, others in London and other 
large towns. The dealers on the coast you 
can find out by inserting an advertisement 
in the * Exchange and Mart,” through which 
medium you can also get an aquarium, if you 
wish to buy one ready-made and cheap. Its 
having been used is rather an advantage than 
otherwise, as there are not likely to be any 


Bay NEAR THE LAND’s EXD, 


(Photo by R. A. R. BENNETT.) 


the locality, as it is a somewhat dangerous 
one. At this point I may suitably warn my 
readers not to adventure themselves into 
any place where it is not practicable to beat 
a retreat in case of necessity, on account of 
the precipitous clitfs or other causes. Care 
should always be taken to keep a sharp look- 
out on the state of the tide, and not to 


farther emanations from the cement; but you 
had better have it “ on approval,” and make 
sure that it is in good order and does not run 
out. Many marine specimens will travel 
with perfect safety by parcel post, packed in 
wet seaweed, and, in fact, if you are restricted 
to those which will travel in this way, you 
can still set up a very respectable aquarium. 


and very well worth the trouble of maintain- 
in 
. 6 and 7 have been mentioned before; 
fig. 8 is merely that of a net for the capture of 
small fishes in rock pools, etc. This is made of 
a ring of stout wire, fastened to agood strong 
rod—say a broom-stick—about four feet long 
(in the picture I have not shown it in pro- 
portion to its length, to economise space), the 
net being about nine inches in diameter. The 
dredge (fig. 9) requires a little further ex- 
planation. This is made as in the picture; 
the top laths (called the ‘‘lips”’) are about 
a foot or o foot and a half long, and three 
inches wide. They are fastened together by 
stout cross bars at the bottoms, as shown, 
and to their bases the net is attached. Tothe 
cross bars at the ends are attached two 
small ropes meeting in a swivel at the top. 
These are about a foot and a half long. To 
the other part of the swivel is fastened the 
rope by which the dredge is dragged along 
after the boat, as this is slowly rowed along. 
The tow-rope should be about three times as 
long as would be wanted if the dredge were 
to sink vertically downwards, so that the 
dredge drags along some distance behind the 
boat. This is to avoid its jumping up 


Fig. 9.--SmMPLe Fort OF DREDGE. 
¥. tow-rope ; 8, swivel; L, L, “lips” of dredge ; X, net. 


and down, and missing desirable objects. 
Dredging is tie most prolific system of obtain- 
ing marine specimens, as it picks up all sorts 
of things as it passes on its way. It must 
be pulled up at intervals, and its contents 
examined—a time of rare agitation for the 
enthusiast. If you can’t aspire to a dredge, 
you can do something with an ordinary 
shrimping-net; if, it is pushed through the 
sand, it generally brings: up other things 
besides shrimps. You can get the choice 
of the contents of any shrimper’s net by 
bribing him with a few coppers; but make 
him bring them to you for you to examine 
yourself, as these excellent people have not 
the slightest idea as to what is required, and 
will throw back again into the sea the very 
specimens for which you are pining, without 
a single pang. 

Two pictures on the preceding page are 
bits on the Cornish coast, one being the 
and’s End, the other near it. They were 
taken with a hand-camera from the cliffs 
above, and will give you an idea of the 
sort of place where specimens are to be 
sought. 


(To be ontinued.) 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


PORTRAIT-MAKING BY PHOTO. 
GRAPHY. 


Br Dicny I. W. Core+Preeoy, Emmanuel College. 
Cambrilge (Member of the Royal Photographic 
Society). 


A FEW words on the above subject may be useful to 
some of the *B.0.P." readers who are photo- 
graphically inclined, : 

Making a portrait secms to most people a very simple 
operation. This is «delusion ; nothing is, in my opinion, 
s0 difficult in photography. A good portrait is one 
that represents the sitter as he or she is known to their 
acquaintances. — Sitters should be studied in their 
everyday life. Be true to Nature, and she will give you 
a picture, in the true meaning of the word, even though 
it be by means of a plain lad or lass. A portrait should 
be composed by the simplest means possible. Do not 
allow your sitters to. wear expressions which make 
them completely unrecognisable to their friendy 
Calmness is required from the sitter, as patience and 
perseverance are from the photographer. 

Let the surroundings and accessories be in keeping 
with the subject. For instance, do not photograph a 
beautiful country maiden amidst the furniture of ao 
gorgeous room, but let Nature's rustic beauties 
envelop her. Again, the accessories should not be too 
light, as they willattract the eye from the principal 
subject, Asto the posing of the ritter, it is needless for 
me to say that the head is the chief point of interest, 
therefore too much attention cannot be paid to this 
important member of the human frame. 

One of the best methods is to get the sitter to turn 
the boly a little towards the light, with the head turned 
away from it. Kemember that the eyes should be turned 
In the same direction as the head—an infallible rule. 

The best pose is undoubtelly that which is termed 
Uiree-quarters; this attitude also renders it easier to 
obtain the proper effects of light and shade. When the 
subject isin a sitting pose, be sure and get the body 
arms, and legs in the same plane. Amusing atrocitics 
have resulied frum the failure to notice this important 
point. 

Tn groups every member should be,as it were, blended 
together. ‘To make my meaning plainer, let us look at 
a human skull. Many will no doubt be familiar with 
the cecipital bone which forms part of the base of the 
skull as well as part of the back of the head, and ako the 
two parietal hones whieh form so much of the wall of 
the skullcap. On the former bone will be noticed 
deeply serrated edyes, which articulate with the serrated 
edges of the two parietal bones. The articulation is xo 
perfect that one can only just distinguish the juncture. 
So with the members of groups, they must appeur as if 
they are in their only possible positions. 

The principal subject necd_ not necessarily be in the 
centre of the picture, but it should be in such a position 
as to attract attention at once. 

‘Some group pictures give one the feeling of emptiness, 
the same kind of feeling being very noticeable when the 
wa or third i+ ‘eft out of the tonie chord in a major 
key, to use a musical illustration, Therefore, do not let 
the several members of a group appear as if they desired 
to be at some distance from their neighbours, 

In some cases, the number of persons being great. 
they have to be portioned out into separate groupings : 
but in event of such a thing happening, mind and keep 
the principal group as the chief centre of attraction, 

There must be unity of action in the arrangement of 
groups, or the resulting pictures will be worthless from 

artistic point of view. 
pave precludes me from entering deeper into this 
sulbjcet ; but, in conclusion, I would advise all my readers, 
to study the pictures of some of the leaders in our great 
art science, and also the classical works of the great 
painters who have gone, such as Rubens, Andrea det 
Sarto, Leonard» da Vinci, Raphael, Sir Jushna 
Reynolds, and many others. In this manner the rules 
of lighting, posing, and arrangement will become 
familiar far sooner than by books, many of which are 
excellent in their way, It’ is quite impossible for the 
stud to excel in any branch of science without 
stiulying the practical side: so let “ Perseverance " be 
your motto, and success, I feel sure, will eventually 
attend your efforts, If these few, lines prove helpful 
to my young brother amatenrs, my aim has been 
attained. Pleasant holidays with good negatives, boys. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Contosity, A Dunedin correspondent, 
indly sends us the following notes and 

UI wturday morning of a recent dat> - 
March 21, 1800. an enormous fish, if fish it can be 
called, was seen cruising about in Otago Harbour, New 
Zealand. It came up the Shipping Channel till close 
to the wharves, then struck off towards some mud-tiats 
at the upper enit of the bay. Not long after, it was 
noticed to be stirring up considerable quantitics of 
mud, having evidently get ont of a comfortable 
swimming depth. Upon seeing this, four men—one 
being armed with a harpoon—took a boat And proceeded 
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to try and capture the strange visitor. The man with 
tne harpoon succeeded in making it fast, and after a 
great deal of trouble, for the monster weighed close on 
two tons, the captors suocceded in getting it ashor-. 
When examined by “those who know,” it was pro 
nounced to be a magnificent sun-fish (Orthagoriscus 
mola). It was nearly as broad as it was long—tle 
measurements being nine and a half feet by seven fee: 
anda half. From tip to tip of the two large fins, the 
distance was eleven feet six inches; each of the twu 


fins being thirty inches long. As ft is @ natant 
curiosity, and certain to be of interest to the genera! 
Public, the authorities have procured it for the (tags 
University Museum. The advent of the sun-fish cavsei 
not a little excitement amougst the residents of 
Dunedin, especially those who have a partiality for 
natural histors—a study that is too much negi=iel 
nowaday 
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Correspondence, 


oo 
OPAL (T. M. 0.).—We gave them all in our coloured 
plate of “ The Coloursof the British Army.” now oc: 


of print, 


TROUBLESOME READ! Evidently too credulons 2 
sucefed in anything but some purely mechu: 
handicraft, Tit is our reading. 


J.L, A—Mr. Ballantyne died some years ago, and w+ 
gave his biography in these pages. 


W. J. C.—Henry Greathead, of South Shichis, is ge: 
rally credited? with designing aud building the n-~ 
lifeboat, in 1789; but some tour or five years btn 
Lionel Lukin, a coachbuilder in Long Acre, Lowi 
designed and fitted what he called an“ uninimers' 
boat.” The “ National Institution for the Presena 
tion of Life from Shipwreck" was formed in 1=.4. 
and thirty years afterwards altered its name tw tho: 
of * The Royal National Lifeboat Lostit ution.” 


ae Verk and AktucR—Full particulars as to 

ernment eximinations are supplied by the Civ 
es ice Commission, but only particulars as to ove 
class of appointment are sent at a tithe It se: 
want to chose among several, your best plan i: ¢ 
buy a guide. 

Siesaur.—You will find all about it in ‘* The 
Commission,” published by John Murray, w 
bookseller can get for you. 

H. H. Harcoon.—We have had no such article 
‘you mean * The Penny Whistle, and How to play 
it is in the tenth part of “ Indoor Cane«.” 


*BaNtTARY and J. Roptnsox.—Why cannot you wr’ 
to headquarters, instead of getting your infomuat: 
second-hand from us? It takes no longer te w: 
the letter, and the postage is the same. 


Loxnos Reaper.—You will have to pay the value of 
the dog, whether you gct it from the Dous* Home: 
elsewhere 


A. K, aud WATERMAS.—You should have looked in t'> 
index. “How we made our Coracles" was in tl 
fifteenth volume, and on p. 444. Printer's errurs ar: 
not easily detected in small type. 


CryLox.—You might get a customer among 
dealers, but it would not be a bad plan to senda’. 
to the Natural-History Museum if there are ary 
ruritice amongst them. 


T. BLAKESLEY.—" The Voyage of the Sanbeam™ was 
publishel by Longmans. There are clitione at al, 


prices. Any buckseller could get the book for you. 


SATURDAY, JULY 28, 1896. nice lone Fenny. 
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YDOLL GWYN: 
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THE FLOOD BENEATH 
THE SEA. 


By Gro. MAnvitie Fenn, 


Auth “ The Silver Caton 


(With Mustrations by Atyngp Pra 


CHAPTER XXXI.—GWYN GIVES 
IT UP. 


f 


NaeRE came a dull sound out of 


the darkness, as if Joe had 
struck against the wall of the mine 
but he gave vent to no exclamation, 
and Gwyn cried to him to stop. 
“Where are you? Don't run 
off like that, Joe!—Joe! Where 


are you?" 


“Here,” said the lad hoarsely. 
“What is it? What has hurt 


you? 


“Oh, what a beautiful thing light 1s!” 
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“Hurt me? I thought something had 
hurt you. What made you rush off?” 

“You shouted. What was it?” 

“Enough to make me shout. 
are you?” 

Guided by their voices, the lads 
approached till they were close together. 

“ Now what was it ?"’ panted Joe, who 
was still trembling from the nervous alarm 
and shock. 

“Give me your hand.” 

Joe obeyed, shrinkingly, and felt it 
passed along the skirt of his companion’s 
jacket. - 

“ Feel it?” 

“Yes, I feel something inside the lining. 
What is it—a box?” 

“Yes, the matches. They got through 
the hole into the lining. Wait till I get 
them out.” 

This was only achieved with the help of 
a knife. 

“Ah!” ejaculated the boy, as he at 
last dragged out the box, struck a match, 
and held it over his head to see where the 
candle-box had been laid; and then by 
quick manipulation he managed to get a 
wick well alight before the tiny deal splint 
was extinct. 

In his excitement and delight, Joe 
clapped his hands as the candle was 
forced into the empty socket, and the 
lanthorn-door closed. 

“Oh, what a beautiful thing light is!” 
he cried. 

“And what a horrible thing darkness, 
at ao time like this! There, one feels 
better, and quite rested. Let's go on, 
and we may come to them at any time 
now.” 

Joe said nothing, for fear of damping 
his companion’s spirits ; but he knew that 
they were not rested—that they would 
soon be forced to stop; and as he gazed 
right away before them, and tried to pierce 
the gloom beyond the circle of light shed 
by the candle, the hopeless nature of 
their quest forced itself upon him more 
and more. 

But Gwyn’s spirits seemed to be now 
unnaturally high, and as they went on, 
following the narrowed tunnels, and 
passing along such branches as seemed 
to be the most likely from their sizc, he 
held up the lanthorn to point out that the 
ore seemed to have been cut out for ten 
or twenty feet above their heads in a 
slanting direction. In another place he 
paused to look into 8 narrow passage that 
seemed to have been only just commenced, 
for there was glittering ore at the end, 
and the marks of picks or hammers, 
looking as if they ha dbeen lately made. 

“There's nothing to mind, Joe,” he 
said; “only I do want to get back to the 
shaft now.” 

“Then why not turn?” 

“We did, ever so long ago. Don't you 
remember seeing that beginning of a 
passage as we came along?” 

“T remember stopping to look into two 
niches like this one ; but they were ever so 
far back, and we are still going on into 
the depths of the mine.” 

“No, no; we took a turn off to the left 
soon after I lit the fresh candle, and we 
must be getting back towards the 
entrance.” 

Joe said nothing, but he felt sure that 
he was right ; and they went on again till 
at the end of another lane Gwyn stopped 
short. 


Where 
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“T say, I felt sure we were going back. 
Do you really believe that we are going 
farther in?" 

“T felt sure that we were a little while 
ago, but I am not so sure now, for one 
gets confused.” 

“Yes, confused,” said Gwyn sadly. 
“We seem to have been constantly fol- 
lowing turnings leading in all directions, 
and they're all alike, and go on and on. 
Aren't you getting tired?” 

“Horribly; but we mustn't think of 
that. Let’s notice what we see, so as to 
have something to tell them when we get 
home.” 

“ Well, that’s soon done: the walls are 
nearly all alike, and the passages run in 
veins, one of which the people who used 
to work here followed until they had 
got out all the ore, and then they opened 
others.” 

“But the ore seems to be richer in 
some places than in others.” 

“Yes, and the walls seem wetter in 
some places than in others; and some- 
times one crushes shells beneath one’s 
feet, and there's quantities of sand.”’ 

“But how far should you think we 
are now from the entrance?” 

“IT don't know. Miles and miles.” 

“Oh, that’s exaggeration, for we've 
come along so slowly; and being tired 
makes you feel that it is a long way.” 

They went on and on at last as if in a 
dream, following tho winding and zig- 
zagging passages, and speaking more and 
more seldom, till at last they found them- 
selves for certain in a place which they 
had not seen before, for the mine sud- 
denly opened out into a wide irregular 
hall, supported here and there by rugged 
pillars left by the miners; and now con- 
fusion grew doubly confused, for as they 
went slowly around over the rugged, well- 
worn floor, and in and out among the 
pillars, they could dimly see that passages 
and shafts went from all sides. The roof 
sparkled as the light was held up, and 
they could note that in places the marks 
of the miners’ picks and hammers still 
remained. 

Roughly speaking, the place was about 
a hundred feet across, and the floor in 
the centre was piled up into a hillock, as 
if the ore that had been brought from the 
passages around had been thrown in a - 

eap—for that it was ore, and apparently 
rich in quality, they were now learned 
enough in metallurgy to know. 

Gwyn had a fancy that, this being a 
central position, if the party they sought 
were still in the mine they would be 
somewhere here; and he made Joe start 
by hailing loudly, but raised so strange a 
volley of echoes that he refrained from 
repeating his cry, preferring to wait and 
listen for the answer which did not 
come. 

“It's of no use,” he said; “let’s turn 
back; they must have got out by 
now.” 

“Yes, I hope so; but what an awfully 
big place it is! I say, though, where was 
it we came in—by that passage, wasn't 
it?” 

Gwyn looked in the dircction pointed 
out, but felt certain that it was not 
correct. At the same time, though, he 
fully realised that he was quite at fault, 
for at least a dozen of the low tunnels 
opened upon this rugged pillared hall, so 
exactly alike, and they had wandered 


about so much since they entered ard 
began to thread their way in and ou 
among the pillars, that he stared blankly 
at Joe in his weariness, and muttered 
despairingly— 

“T give it up.” 


CHAPTER XXXII.—A NOVEL NIGHTMARE. 


From that hour they both “gave it 
up "—in other words, resigned themselves 
in a hopeless weary way to their fate, anu 
went on in an automatic fashion, restinz. 
tramping on again over patches of sand 
and clean hard places where the rock hzi 
been woin smooth. The pangs of hung.r 
attacked them more and more, and ther 
came maddening thirst, which the. 
assuaged by drinking from one of the clear 
pools lying in depressions, the water 
tasting sweet and pure. From time t+ 
time the candles were renewed in the 
lanthorn, and the rate at which they 
burned was marked with feverish earnest- 
ness; and at last, in their dread of a 
serious calamity, it was arranged that one 
should watch while the other slept. In 
this way they would be sure of not beins 
passed by a body of searchers who might 
come by and, hearing no sound, pass ir 
ignorance of their position. 

Gwyn kept the first watch, Joe havirz 
completely broken down and begun to ree! 
from side to side of the passage they were 
struggling along in a hopeless way; ani 
when Gwyn caught his arm to save his 
from falling, he turned and smiled at him 
feebly. 

“Legs won't go any longer,” he sail 
gently; and, sinking upon his knees, h- 
lay down on the bare rock, placed his 
hand under his face as he uttered a lew 
sigh, and Gwyn said quietly— 

“That's right: have a nap, and then 
we'll go on again.” 

There was no reply, and Gwyn ber: 
over him and held the lanthorn to his 
face. 

“How soon anyone goes to sleep!" 1 
said softly. “Seems to be all in « 
moment.” 

The boy stocd looking down at h- 
companion for a few moments, and thes 
turned with the light to inspect ther 
position. 

They were in a curve of one of tl: 
galleries formed by the extraction «i 
the veins of tin ore, and there was lit: 
to see but the ruddy-tinted  wall-. 
sparkling roof, and dusty floor. A fair: 
dripping noise showed him where wa: 
was falling from the roof, and in the rec:. 
a basin of some inches in depth was wim 
from which he refreshed himself, and t):: 
felt better as he walked on for a hundri 
yards in a feeble, weary way, to find ti:.: 
which gave him a little hope, for tt. 
gallery suddenly began to run upwar. 
and came to an end. 

“But it may only be the end of ti:- 
part,” muttered Gwyn; “there are othe~ 
which go on, I suppose, but one ca:: 
get any farther here, and that’s scu: 
thing.” 

He walked back to where Joe lv 
sleeping heavily, after convincing him~-.' 
of the reason why the turning had cor: 
to an end where it did, for the vein |::i 
run upward, gradually growing thinner tu! 
at some thirty feet up, as far as he cou!i 
make out by his dim light, the men bs: 


ceased working, probably from the supply 
not being worth their trouble. 

Joe was muttering in his sleep when 
Gwyn reached his side, but for a time his 
words were unintelligible. Then quite 
plainly he said : 

“Be good for you, father. The mine 
will give you something to do, and then 
you won't have time to think so much of 
your old wounds.” 

“ And if he has got out safely and they 
never find us, this will be like a new 
wound for the poor old Major to think 
about,” mused Gwyn. “ How dreadful it 
is, and how helpless we seem! It’s always 
the same: gallery after gallery, just alike, 
and that’s why it’s so puzzling. I wonder 
whether any of the old miners were ever 
lost here and starved to death.” 

The thought was so horribly suggestive 
that the perspiration came out in great 
drops on the boy's face, and he glanced 
quickly to right and left, even holding up 
his Janthorn, fancying for the moment 
that he might catch sight of some dried- 
up traces of the poor untortunates who 
had struggled on for days, as they had, and 
then sunk down to rise no more. 

“ How horrible !"’ he muttered ; 
how can Joe lie there sleeping, 
perhaps our fate may be like theirs?” 

But he had unconsciously — started 
another train of thought which set him 
calculating, and took his attention from 
the imaginary horrors which had troubled 
him. 
“ Wandered about for days and days,” 
he mused. , “ It seems like it, but that’s 


“and 
when 


impossible. It can't be much more than 
one, or we couldn't have kept on. We 
should have been starved to death. We 


couldn't have lived on water.” 

He wiped his wet brow, and it seemed 
to him that the gallery they were in’ was 
not so stifling and hot, unless it was that 
he had grown weaker. Still one thing 
was certain—he could breathe more 
freely. 

“Getting used to it,” he thought; and, 
putting down the lanthorn, he sented 
himeelf with his back close to the wall. 

Joe slept heavily, and the lad looked at 
him enviously. 

*T couldn't sleep 80 peaceably as that,” 
he said half aloud. “ How can a fellow 
sleep when he doesn't know but what 
his father may be dying close by from 
starvation and weakness. It scems too 
bad.” 

Gwyn opened the lanthorn and found 
that the candle was half burned down, 
and fora moment he thought of setting 
up another in its place, for fear he should 
go to sleep and it should burn out. 

“ Be such a pity,” he suid: “we don't 
want light while we're asleep; only to 
wake up here in this horrible place is 
enough to drive anybody mad.” 

Then he closed the lanthorn again. 

“T shan't go to sleep,” he mitered. 
“In too much trouble.” And he began 
thinking in a sore, dreary way of his 
mother sented at home waiting for news 
of his father and of him. 

“Tell nearly kill her,” he said. * But 
she'll like it for me to have come here in 
search of poor dad. It would have been 
so cowardly if I hadn't come, and she 
would have felt ashamed of me. Yes, 
she'll like my dying like this.” 

Ho paused, for his thoughts made him 
ponder. 
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“We can’t be going to die,” he said to 
himself, ‘or we shouldn't be taking it all 
so easily and be so quiet andcalm. If we 
felt that we really were going to die, we 
should be half mad with horror, and run 
shrieking about till we dropped in a 
fit. No,” he said softly, “it isn't like 
that. People on board ship, when they 
know it's going to sink, all behave quite 
ealnly and patiently. There was that 
ship that was being burned with the 
soldiers on board. They all stood up 
before their officers, waiting for the end, 
and went down at last like men. But I 
don't feel despairing like, and as if we 
were going to die.” 

Then he began to think of his peaceful 
home life, and of the days at school till 
about a year ago, when he had come home 
to study military matters with his father 
and Major Jollivet, prior to being sent to 
one of the military colleges in about a 
year's time. 

“And now this mining has altcred 
everything,” mused Gwyn, * and nr 

He started violently, sprang up, and 
locked about him, for his name had 
Leen uttered loudly close to his ear. 

But all was still now, and a curious 
creepy sensation ran through him and 
made him shiver with apprehension—a 
strange, superstitious kind of apprehension, 
as if something invisible were close to 
him. 

‘What a cowardly donkey!” he 
muttered, for his name was uttered 
again, and plainly enough it came from 
Joe. 

~ Talking in his sleep ; and I was ready 
to fancy it was something ‘no canny.’ 
Why I must have been dropping off to 
sleep too, and it startled me into wakeful- 
ness. This won't do. Scntries must not 
sleep at their posts.”” 

He began to do what the soldiers call 
“sentry go.” But in a few minutes he 
grew so weary and hot that he was glad 
to stop by his sleeping companion, and 
stand Jooking down at him lying so 
peacctully there with his head upon his 
hand. 

«Just as if he were in a feather bed 
and with a soft pillow under his cheek. 
Wish I could lie down and have a nap 
for half. an hour. I will, and then he can 
have another.” 

Gwyn bent down to waken his com- 
panion, who just then burst out with a 
merry laugh. 

“Oh T say, father, you shouldn't,” he 
said, “Just as if I didn’t take cae. It 
isn't-——” 

“Isn't what, Joe?” said Gwyn softly. 

“The wrong bottle. You're always 
thinking I give you the wrong medicine, 
and saying it tastes different. Hah!” 

He ended with a long deep sigh of 
content, and lay perfectly silent. 

“T can't wake him,” muttered Gwyn; 
and with a weary groan he seated himself 
once more, supporting his back against the 
side of the gallery, for he was too weak 
and tired to stand, and in an instant he 
was out in the bright sunshine, with the 
water making the boat he was in dance, 
and the sail flap, as he glided along out of 
the cave into the open sea. 

‘Then with a violent start he was awake 
again, drawing himself up and fighting 
hard against terrible odds, for Nature said 
that he was completely exhausted, and 
must rest. 
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And as he set his teeth and stared hard 
at the faintly glittering wall opposite, 
where the great vein of milk-white quartz 
was spangled with grains of tin, his head 
bowed down and dropped forward till his 
chin touched his chest. 

Again he sprang up, to prop his head 
back against the Pace but it had been 
hacked away so that it curved over and 
seemed to join Nature in her efforts to 
master him and force him tosleep, bending 
down his head and sending it in the old 
direction, so that his brow seemed heavier 
than lead, and he bent it lower and lower, 
while once more he was out on the 
glittering waters of the sea, the boat 
bounding rapidly along and all trouble at 
anend. For the darkness of the cavernous 
inine was gone, with all its weary horrors— 
there was nothing to mind, nothing to do, 
but sink lower and lower in the boat, and 
rest. 

Hard—angular—stony ? The granito 
chipped by hammer and pick felt like the 
softest down, as Gwyn swayed slowly 
over to his left, his shoulders rubbing 
against the wall and his half-braced 
muscles involuntarily acting in obedience 
to his will to keep him upright, so that he 
did not fall, but gently subsided till he 
was lying prone close to the lanthorn, 
which shed its faint yellowish light and 
cast dim shadows which, there in that 
gloomy spot, looked like a couple of graves 
newly banked up to mark the spots where 
the two lads had lain down to die or be 
found and live, whichever fate ordained 
for it to be. 

Joe must have slept for what was 
guessed to be a couple of hours; but they 
had passed, and he still slept on, with his 
rest growing more and more sweet and 
profound, while for Gwyn there was 
nothing but profound silence and vacancy. 
He did not dream—only plunged deeper 
and deeper into the stupor till six hours 
had pxssed away, and then the dream 
came. 

A terrible wild dream of being some- 
where in great dunger—a place from 
which there was no escape from a 
dangerous wolf-like beast, which had 
followed him for hours, and was slowly 
hunting him down. 

And every moment tho dream grew 
more real, and the fierce benet came closcr 
and closer in spite of his efforts to escapo 
—mad, frantic efforts, while every hmb 
was like lead and held him back so that 
he might be the monster’s prey. 

He felt that it was a dream, and that 
he must soon wake and find relief; but 
when he did the relief did not come, for 
the horrors of the dream were continued 
in the reality, and his lips parted to utter 
awild cry; but lips, tongue, and throat 
were all parched and dry, and he lay 
there in an agony which seemed madden- 
ing. 

‘There was no question now of where he 
was; though it was intenscly dark ke 
knew well enough, for he had awakened 
into full consciousness with every sense 
unnaturally sharpened, and making things 
clear. His limbs were like Iced still, but 
it was not from nightmare, for they were 
numbed and helpless, There was the 
unpleasant odour of the burnt-out candle, 
and the sickly smoke hanging about him, 
as if the light had but lately gone out, and 
he could hear Joe's stertorous breathing, 
as if he too were in trouble; and simul- 
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taneously with it came the knowledge 
that, after all, the cavernous place out of 
which the water had been drained was 
inhabited by strange beasts, one of which 
lad attacked him. 

For the moment he was ready to explain 
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it as a form of nightmare, but it was too 
real. It was the hard stern reality itself. 
There was the weight upon his chest, but 
not the heavy inert mass of a hideous 
dream, but that of some creature full of 
palpitating life extended upon him. He 


could feel the motion as it breathed, the 
heavy pulsations of its heart, and, wort 
horror of all, the hot breath from it 
panting jaws not many inches from li; 
brow. 

(To be continued.) 


THE DRERE OF LONEMOATH GRANGE. 


iS faopenas was prompt in keeping his 

appointment next day at Henning- 
don Asylum. He rang the clanging bell 
punctual to time. It was answered by the 
porter, who conducted him to the room of 
Dr. Speedwell. The Doctor was just going 
to set forth on his rounds. 

They exchanged grectings, and com- 

menced the tour of inspection. 
_ “The patients are mostly at exercise in 
the grounds,’’ saidthe Doctor. “ Let mesee 
—you inquired about Variel; we call him 
the Count—he claims the title. I fancy 
it was proved that he had no right to it. 
Do you know anything about him ?” 

“T heard his history, or a good part of 
it, the other day.” 

“Ah, yes—a daring deed—stabbed a 
beautiful Jewess—jealousy in a love affair, 
I believe.” 

They now entered the office of some 
prison functionary, who handed the doctor 
alist, and made statements about some 
of the patients. Doctor Specdwell looked 
at the list, and as they left the office he 
said : 

“The Count is confined to his cell, I 
find, for refractory conduct yesterday. He 
is fiable to violent behaviour at times.” 

“TI presume, then, that there is no doubt 
about his insanity ?”” 

“None whatever. It was thought at 
the time of his conviction that the view 
was too lenient. Public indignation was 
pretty strong against him. But he has 
developed unmistakable proofs of insanity 
during his continement, go justice did not 
err on the side of mercy.” 

They proceeded onwards through long 
corridors, accompanied by warders, who 
unlocked many doors to give them passage, 
and locked them again immediately after- 
wards. Presently they entered one of the 
large day-rooms. 

A man in his shirt-sleeves was sweeping 
the room, his countenance wearing a look 
of mental derangement. 

“Good morning, Tom,” said the Doc- 
tor. 

“Good morning, Doctor.” 

“ How are you this morning ?”* 

“Qh, worse than ever—I shall never 
get over it. There was an earthquake 
again last night. Napoleon isat St. Helena 
—but the devil is too busy; you must 
stop it, Doctor. He came again last night, 
and got hold of my toes. He's pinching 
them now—look at him! I say, Doctor, 
why don’t you send him off?” 

Bat Dr. Speedwell was passing rapidly 
on his route, and said, with a smile of 
sympathy, to Helstone: 

“He suffors from corns, poor chap!” 
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CHAPTER XIX.—COUNT EUGENE DE VARIEL. 


They entered another room, in which a 
man was sitting alone, his eyes bent on 
the ground. He just raised them for a 
moment, and the look on his face struck 
Helstone as absolutely appalling in the 
expression of desolation and despair. The 
Doctor said nothing to him, but remarked 
to his companion, “ He never speaks.” 

After passing through other rooms, in 
which were a few men—some reading, 
others talking, or mending clothes—they 
left the buildings to inspect the exercise 
grounds. These are separated into various 
enclosures, bounded by barriers of inexor- 
able walls, so that different classes of 
patients, male and female, may be kept 
distinct. There are courtyards among 
the various blocks of buildings, in which 
men were walking—some rapidly, as 
though not a moment were to be lost—men 
of active habit, and yearning to exercise 
their muscles; others walked slowly, with 
slouching steps and hands buried in pockets. 
Some were playing fives with tremendous 
energy against a wall, 

The Doctor was escorted by a powerful 
warder on either side, prepared for any 
sudden emergency, when he entered a 
courtyard. The precaution was necessary, 
as more than one murderous onslaught 
had previously been made upon a doctor. 
Several prisuners accosted him—some 
civilly and cheerfully; others with un- 
bridled ferocity; in every case the one 
object was to press their claims for release. 
The women, being by nature more docile 
and submissive, might settle down gradu- 
ally into a condition of silent, uncomplain- 
ing despair—though many of these would 
at times break forth into vehement parox- 
ysms of denunciation. But with the men 
it was otherwise. Their method might 
differ according to peculiarities of disposi- 
tion, but the one overpowering thirst for 
liberty was ever burning in their hearts. 
“The love of liberty is implanted by 
nature in the breasts of all men,” says 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus. “Give me 
liberty, or give me death!” 

One man came up to Dr. Speedwell, 
with smiling countenance and the yearn- 
ing look of a chained dog pleading to be 
let loose. ‘Good morning, Doctor ; you're 
going to let me out soon, aren’t you? I'm 
quite well, you know—you'll be able to 
manage it, won't you?” 

“Well, Tom, I don't know; I'll see 
what I can do.” 

“ Thank you, Doctor;’’ and he moved off 
to resume his monotonous pounding walk 
along the track he had trodden daily for 
years. 

In one of the courts, where an extra 


number of warders were on duty, 8 m2 
dressed in a ragged coat, not of the prison 
uniform, approached the Doctor as he stood 
at the entrance, and eyed him with ar. 
expression of tierce defiance. 

“ Well, Richard,” said the Doctor, “ why 
won’t you wear that good coat we seri 
you?” 

“Why won't I wear it? Because I'm 
not a vagabond like you! I'm not a 
prisoner ; you've noright to keep me here— 
you know that, you double-tongued bypo- 
crite. D’you think I would wear a coat 
you sent me? I'd sooner die of cold. If 
I were a hypocrite like you, I'd go and 
hang myself.” 

The man’s face, as he hissed his railinz 
accusations through his teeth, with th 
addition of sundry wild expletives, ws- 
rendered hideous with malice; and the 
stalwart warders manceuvred to make him 
give the Doctor a wide berth. 

As they left that courtyard, the Doct.r 
remarked to Helstone, “Those are som: 
of the worst sort.” 

They now proceeded to the gardens in 
front of the great range of the main 
buildings. 

Henningdon Asylum occupies th: 
summit of a lofty ridge, commanding a 
magnificent view over a vast expanse of 
open country, bounded at last by a blue 
line of hills. The choice of such a site 
was, no doubt, admirable on sanitary 
considerations, but the cruel irony of such 
a glorious view must present an ever. 
abiding pang of anguish to the inmates. 

The ground sloping immediately away 
from the buildings is laid out in terrace: 
gardens with broad walks and tree~ 
divided into separate enclosures by thos: 
inexorable w: fifteen feet high. No 
wonder that the patients, when takirz 
exercise in the gardens, for the most part 
bend their gaze upon the ground. 
Separated from freedom by those wall. 
over which the sparrows fly so uncor. 
cernedly, how should they bear to fea< 
their eyes on a scene bitter as wormwov i 
to the soul ? 

There were some fifty or sixty men 
walking in that portion of the garden-. 
into which the Doctor and his warder- 
now conducted their visitor. Helstone 
looked about him with deep interest at 
the sturdy men pacing to and fro, some 
times in groups, mostly alone. Ther 
was one figure among them which con 
trasted agreeably with the others—dresse. 
not in the rough garb of the common uni 
form, but in the ordinary costume of 3 
gentleman—a soft white felt hat, and a 
tweed suit. He possessed a most com- 


“Richard” said Alderman Fitzwarren one day, Now Dick Whittington, who was champion 


Fearing to go back, Dick fled with his only 


“ike this roll of cloth to Muster Swith the draper— player of the London ‘prentices, was no sooner worldly | i, his stave and cat. When near 
here is the iuvuice, Don't leave it without the of hix master’s house than he thought Le would have old Lode ¢,* Whither bound 7” aeked it sea, 
money.” alittle practice, While so eugayel @ rufllan stule the —cuptain of him. “To sea,” suid Dick; so the 


cloth, captain took bim in tow. 


What are those ?” demanded the monarch. Dick gave him a specimen or - 
Dis skill.“ Tet me try.” said the Emperor, and hit his Lord Chamberlin on the 
Sees Weapon—good for warfare,” said the Emperor. “ Excellent, 
ik. 6 


Well, Dick’s ship was wrecked off the coast of Morocco, and Dick, ctutohing })i° 
stave and cat, was rescued, and taken before the Emperor. 


So a tipcat brigade was formed, and Whittington was ted And ‘ 
Gaile and whore tonnes sppotn com- nd Dick was rewarded with riches by the grateful monarch. How he retumed 
by Dick: soon Moat the enemy or the praveeeny Morocco the T.C.B., led to England, married Fitzwarren’s daughter, and became thrice Lord Mayor of 


London, is a matter of history. 


The History of Dick Whittington up to Date. 
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manding presence—tall, powerfully built, 
of aristocratic countenance, and with 
long flowing white hair. Helstone could 
not help asking who he was. 

“Ah,” said Dr. Speedwell, “that’s a 
character. I should like to introduce you 
to him, but I doubt if he will allow me to 
do so.” 

They quickened their pace to overtake 
the noble-looking personage. He seemed 
to divine their intention, and moved away 
more rapidly. It became a race at quick- 
march; but the object of pursuit, taking 
by-paths leading from the upper to the 
Jower terrace, held his lead, until Dr. 
Speedwell called to him— 

“Mr. Burton, I want to introduce a 
friend to you.” 

No notice of this appeal was vouch- 
safed, and only after it had been repeated 
twice did the personage at last pause and 
look round. Then in a loud voice he 
addressed the Doctor : 

“T would not demean myself by speak- 
ing to you, you scoundrel ; but if a gentle- 
man wishes to speak to me, I shall be 
happy to make his acquaintance.”” 

Helstone advanced, while the Doctor 
held aloof, and Mr. Burton greeted him, 
fixing upon him two piercing red eyes 
that dilated and did not wink. It was a 
gaze not pleasant to meet, calculated to 
uinke a weaker spirit quail. But Hel- 

, stone was equal to the emergency. 

“T am happy to see you,” said Mr. 
Burton. “Ihave a great deal to say to 
you. I see you are not a imason; but 

~ you must become one to-night. I will 

. send word to the lodge—they will expect 
you. You must give the number 428. I 

. am. one of the blessed immortals. I was 
porn a thousand years ago. You are a 
son of Jupiter —your number is 428; don’t 
forget. The Rosicrucian system is founded 
on absolute truth. . . . If you are a com- 
missioner, I must request you to approach 
the Government. My presence among 
the blackguerds you see around is due to 
the most iniquitous injustice. Those 
who caught me in the net of treachery 

_are the most abject villains that ever 
waked the earth.” 

Helstone was unable to put in a word. 
‘This extraordinary character went on, 
gabbling out,his words with a cease- 
Joss flow of eloquence, glaring, meanwhile, 
with eyes like dying coals. It was a 

. strange monologne—never a dialogue ; and 
only when Dr. Speedwell thought it had 
lasted long enough did he approach; 
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when the white-haired veteran, scowling 
at him with unutterable hatred, moved 
away. 

“ What a curiously interesting man!” 
said Helstone, when out of his hearing. 

“Yes, he was once a spiritualist —I 
suppose he is one still; but he was 
famous in his day, immensely patronised 
in London, especially by ladies. He sent 
a threatening letter to a person in high 
position, and was pronounced insane after 
a judicial inquiry. I daresay his con- 
versation led you to agree with the 
verdict. But we must go to some of the 
cells. You shall havea look at the Count 
before you return.” 

They entered a great wing of the main 
building, and passed into a long corridor, 
with windows on the right and doors on 
the left. The warders suddenly opened a 
door, and occupied the entrance. Then 
the Doctor approached, and if he wished 
to enter, the warders went in before 
him. 

The third of the cells now being visited 
was the one in which the Count was 
confined. Helstone felt a thrill of excite- 
ment as the door was unlocked. He 
peered intently into the narrow apart- 
ment. 

He saw a man sitting up in a low bed. 
His countenance, deadly pale, was 
rendered ghastly by jet-black hair and 
moustache. The dark eyes under their 
black eyebrows gleamed with a sinister 
light. 

The warders stood by the head of the 
bed as the Doctor drew near. 

“ Well, Count, are you better to-day ?”” 

The Count answered in a low tone, 
speaking very rapidly : 

“ Better? No! How could I be 
better? I am nearly starved. I am 
treated abominably—nothing less than 
starvation; they gave me two small 
scraps of bread for breakfast—not enough 
for an infant. Why should I be so 
treated ?"” 

“You were not well, you know, yester- 
day ; and so we thought it best not to 
overfeed you. But you're better now, 
aren't you ? Would you like to go out 
this afternoon ?” 

“Yes; d'you think I like being in this 
dog’s hole to be starved?” (Then he 
caught sight of Helstone) : “ Who's that ? 
If he’s a commissioner. I hope he'll lay 
my case before the Home Secretary —"’ 

When this familiar plaint was started, 
Dr. Speedwell quickly left the cell, and 
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the prisoner, instantly dropping the low 
tone in which he had been speaking, broke 
forth in e torrent of the most fearful exe- 
cration, shrieking at the top of his voice 
(as the warders closed the door), and 
continuing to ell forth abuse against the 
Doctor with the most horrible and revolt- 
ing rage. His shrieks re-echoed through 
the corridor in a sustained blast of 
blasphemy. The physical exertion re- 
quired was astounding. Helstone fairly 
quailed at the sound, which could be 
heard in the distance long after they had 
left the corridor. 

“Do they often go on like that?’’ he 
asked. 

The Doctor smiled. “ Oh, yes ; we think 
nothing of it. We never go a round with- 
out being treated to some such music. 
Poor things! It lets off superfluous 
energy, and they quiet down afterwards.” 

“So that was Count Eugéne de 
Variel!”” 

“That's the man, sir, who stabbed the 
beautiful Jewess. Whether he was mad 
at the time, I can’t say—but he’s mad 
enough now. Remorse, no doubt, has 
played its part in unhinging his mind.” 

They walked on in silence, for Helstone 
seemed to have no remark ready. And 
soon they drew up at the Doctor's private 
room. 

“Well, Mr. Helstone,” he said, ‘“ here 
we are at the point from which we 
started. You have seen an unfamiliar 
side of human experience. What do you 
think of it?" 

“I do not know what to think, Doctor. 
I thank you for so kindly taking me 
round. It is indeed a new experience, 
and I shall not forget it in a hurry.” 

“Just so. Possibly you would not 
have come if you had known what it 
was tobe. If we could only bring pro- 
spective criminals in for a week before 
their crimes, instead of for life after- 
awards, I fancy the number would be 
considerably reduced.”* 

The Doctor paused; and then, holding 
out his hand to Helstone, he said : 

“T often think that we prison doctors 
ought to know better than all men the 
meaning of those words, ‘ Where ther 
aorm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched.’ You have had a sermon on 
that text this morning which you will not 
easily forget.” 

They shook hands, and Helstone went 
on his way back to the Manor-house. 

(To be continued.) 
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IARPENTER’S School fancied itself a good 
C deal—there is no doubt of that! It 
was the boast of Carpenter’s that it was not 
at alllike Baker's. Baker’s was no sort of a 
place for any self-respecting boy to be at. 
Why, they had a small greengrocer there. 
It was all vory well to call the boys “ young 
gentlemen.” Cauliflower’s papa might call 
his donkey-cart a carriage, but, with its 
onions and stale cabbages, it would not 
smell much sweeter under that lofty name. 
Baker's paid only two guineas a term, and 
there were no locks on the desks, and you 


could have dropped the playground into 
Oarpenter’s schoolroom. The assistant 
master taught them drilling—instead of a 
sergeant with two medals and a wound in 
his left fore-arm that told the changes of 
the weather. Pooh! the prospectus showed 
what kind of a shop it was: “A sound 
Commercial Education is imparted in all its 
branches.” Branches! yes, quite right. 
Branches belong to apes. It turned out 
drapers, grocers, and accountants, teaching 
book-keeping, and flourishy, clerky hand- 
writing, and all that sort of thing. Anyone 


on quitting Baker’s was well qualified to sit 
on a high stool, or to ask, rubbing his beefy 
hands, “ What is the next thing, Miss?” 

Now, Carpenter’s turned out tradesmen in 
& much more spirited way. It showed them 
to the door. 

“No, my dear boy,” Thompson Major 
would say in his lordly manner, “ there's no 
shop here. Baker's is an academy—put 
plenty of emphasis on the cad—for young 
gentlemen. Ours is a school for gentle- 
men.” 

At that moment — Thompson's eye singled 


him out as he spoke—we had the son of a 
aseneral and a K.C.B.—which, as most of the 
fellows believed, stood for King's Cup 
Bearer—and we had had an honcurable— 
who, by the way, left owing three and four 
for tuck and ninepence money borrowed— 
which was hardly up to his title. Yes, the 
school had its great traditions, though our 
enemies did observe that Carpenters made 
wooden boys. However, there was a neat 
answer to that. What sort of boys did 
Bakers make? Boys of dough -anless, by 
way of a change, they pinched out dough 
pigs with currants for eyes. Yet it was 
something to be of Carpenter's. E 
fellow that wore its colours—blue and yo! 
with the device of a great hand wielding the 
hammer of Thor —felt concerning himself, as 
Thompson said of Wiggles when he stood 
the ginger-beer : 


“And thus he bore without abuse 
‘The grand old name of gentleman.” 


Therefore we were all taken pretty much 
aback—Walkinshaw, I remember, said he 
was “ struck dumb as a parrot”.—when Hyam 
and Rosenthal appeared. 
It all comes back as though it were 
yesterday. Mr. Carpenter was hearing the 

ourth construe Virgil. Hopkins had the 
Second up at the blackboard, and we were 
preparing Cwsar. I had just arranged with 
Walkinshaw to exchange my hedychog— 
who was looking rather poorly—for his 
three white mice, hutch and all, when the 
door opened, and in walked a “ gentleman” 
with two boys. 

The gentleman's nose told all. It wanted 
no help—though it got it—from the dark 
complexion (which a liberal application of 
soap and water would perhaps have rendered 
less dark), the black and well-pomatumed 
hair, and the three big rings on the un- 
gloved right hand. 

*Clo! ole clo, any ole clo!” croaked 
Walkinshaw; so audibly that he got 
fifty lines for it—when the visitor had 
yone. 

“These are the young gentlemen,” said 
the stranger, pushing forward the two boys. 
“This is Master Hyam, and this is my son. 
Shake hands with your kind preceptor, 
Solomon.” 

He was a little boy, with curly black hair, 
and great dark eyes that had a yellowish sort 
of white, and a look in them that made one 
think of deer and dogs and doves. They 
seemed to be asking questions and getting 
no answer, and at the same time to be 
saying, ‘“ Would it be too great a liberty if 
I begged you not to hit me very hard?” 

He held out his hand, and Beauchamp 
whispered — 

“It must be a near relative he's lost.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“Why,” said Beauchamp, “didn’t you 
see how deep the mourning was?” 

The nails certainly were shady. 

Meanwhile “Master” Hyam winked 
across the table and pulled an ugly face. It 
was waste of time—his was a face that 
could not be improved by pulling. Besides, it 
was vulgar. That sort of thing might do at 
Baker’s. It was not our form. 

“ Boys,” said Mr. Carpenter, “these are 
your new schoolfellows. I hope you'll give 
them a hearty welcome, and make things 
comfortable for them.’’ 

“Say ‘lively,’ whispered Beauchamp, 
“and we'll do it.” 

Alas! we did. 

The “gentleman” clapped the boys on 
the shoulder, shook hands with Mr. 
Carpenter, bowed to Mr. Hopkins, nodded to 

us—a nose surrounded by a mist of shiny 
hat and tooth and ring—and so grinned and 
bummed himself out. 
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“Ah,” hummed Beauchamp— 


“*Neelles and pins, needles and pins, 
When a Jew comes to Carpenter's his trouble 
begins 1°" 


“ That's not good metre,” I remarked, for 
I wrote beautiful poems, and was known as 
the Bard. 

“ What's meter to me ?” he answered ; “ we 
use lamps.” 

“Metre in poetry, you ass,” I said— 
“measure, don’t you know ?’" 

“Oh, then don’t you be afraid,” said 
Beauchamp, and he made a pantomime of 
“fibbing ” or punching a head in chancery : 
“we'll give him good measure.” 

At eleven we had ten minutes’ interval. 
Advantage was taken of that short period 
to put the new boys through their paces. 

Thompson Major undertook the duty of 
chief inquisitor. 

He began with Solomon. 

“Here, you new fellow. 
father?” 

“(A pawnbroker, please,”’ said Solomon. 

Thompson opened his eyes and mouth 
like Macbeth when Banquo’s ghost sits 
down in his particular arm-chair. Then he 
stared down at Solomon as though he were 
a new—and not improved—variety of slug. 

“ A what?” he asked. 

“A pawnbroker, please, sir—if you haven't 
no objection.” 

“ But I have an objection,” said Thomp- 
son, “and a very strong objection. It’s like 
your impudence to come here. Baker’s 
wasn’t good enough, I suppose, for you and 
your three balls. I consider,” said Thomp- 
son, “that you have taken a great liberty. 
You're a Jew—and that’s cheek ; and you’re 
a pawnbroker, and that’s more cheek. 
Your nails are a liberty, and your nose is a 
liberty, and,” concluded Thompson, “ I'll take 
the liberty of pulling it.” 

“Or what do you think,” suggested 
Beauchamp, “of pulling out a tooth every 
day, as king somebody did with his Jews? I 
like keeping up the good old customs.” 

“You must lend him your tooth-brush 
first,” said Thompson. “ Now, Shylock, 
atubborn as your fathers were, you're going 
to be led by the nose.” 

We stood round and shrieked with 
laughter as our fine young English gentle- 
man seized the boy above his nostrils and 
led him roaring round the playground. 

“ Hold on, Tommy,” said Walkinshaw. 

“T will,” said Thompson—it was a true 
Hebrew nose—-“ by hook or by crook.” 

Solomon was not at alla hero. His yells 
were so loud and prolonged that we had to 
start an imitation brass band to drown them, 
and his tears flowed copiously. His fellow 
offender, Hyam, never raised a word of 
protest. Indeed, he was base enough to join 
in the applause, and to say, with one of his 
horrible winks, “It won't hurt him. His 
dose is tough.” But this did not serve to 
turn attention from himself. In fact, it 
hurried on his evil time. 

“We're not talking about bucks or does,” 
said Thompson. “ Say ‘nose,’ Jew, or I’ll see 
what stuff your own proboscis is made of.” 

“ Have a bit of toffy,”’ said Hyam, growing 
very pale, and producing an uninviting lump 
sticking to its paper; “I'll bring some 
marzipan to-morrow.” 

* Will you, now?” said Thompson; “and 
T'll bring a piece of bacon, and see that you 
enjoy it. But never mind to-morrow. To- 
day we'll try how far your nose will stretch.” 

“ Oh, please don’t, sir,” said Solomon. 

“What! are you going to interfere?” I 
said; and I gave the fellow a slap on the 
cheek that rang out like a small pistol shot. 
The boys roared with laughter—Sol shut 
up so suddenly and put his hands to his face 
with such comical alacrity. 
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“A very pretty smack,” said Thompson ; 
and I blushed with pride. “Now, Hyam, 
I'll trouble you for the end of your nose.” 

We didn’t get on quite so well with 
Master Hyam. His roaring was much the 
same as his friend's, but the rest of his 
behaviour was quite different. He kicked 
and hit and bit with great freedom and 
energy. Of course, with two to hold his 
hands and two to hold his legs he could do 
no harm, but before that could be ac- 
complished several gallant fellows went 
limping. And when Thompson had only 
just begun the education of the nose—for he 
said he’d unhook it before all was over—the 
bell rang “All in.” On the whole, it was 
voted no fun to bait Hyam, who seemed not 
a bad sort. But Rosenthal richly repaid the 
trouble taken with him. 

Ah, me! what miserable cowards, and 
sneaks, and bullies we were in those days! 
How we oppressed the weak and timid, and 
cringed to the strong! How we roared at 
Thompson’s jokes, and flattered sickly little 
Devonport, because he came on a pony with 
& groom behind him, and always had sweets, 
or tarts, or money to spend! There was 
hardly a boy amongst us who had the pluck 
to say “Shut up, you cad,’ when a fellow 
said something that we knew was low and 
nasty, There were only a few that were not 
more or less ashamed of trying to be good. 
I believe that if Thompson had declared “a 
fellow that says his prayers is a Smug,” a 
good many of us would have dropped ours— 
or, at least, pretended that we had. 

But that, of course, was ever so long ago. 

Really, when I look back upon our treat- 
ment of little Rosenthal I am filled with 
wonder as well as with shame. How we 
could be such monsters of cruelty I cannot 
understand. He never did a bad turn to 
anybody. He never told tales, either at 
school or at home—and he must have found 
it hard to account for the bruises and cuts 
that peppered his entire little body. Par- 
ticularly it must have taxed invention to 
explain on natural grounds the many mis- 
chances that befell his nose. But the cat 
was kept in the bag. He invited no inter- 
ference. He simply roared on, only 
occasionally trying to buy off persecution 
with small bribes of string or apples, or, in 
the season, passover cakes. He loved money 
and a bargain, and did occasionally get the 
better of those who trafficked with him in 
exchanging knives or slates. Beyond this I 
cannot recollect a single fault that he had. 
He was industrious, patient, sweet-tempered, 
and would have been in all things kind and 
helpful if we had given him the chance. 
Certainly he had no pluck of the description 
that we understood. Nothing would ever 
provoke him to fight, or to offer any kind of 
resistance. Sufferance, that badge of all his 
tribe, was the only thing he had to oppose 
to kicks or cuffs. What agonies he must 
have endured—so timid, so nervous as he 
was! 

I wonder where he is to-day! Ihope—oh! 
I do hope—he has forgotten my evil deeds 
to him. But no, he cannot have done that. 
That long misery must have eaten into his 
very heart. Forgotten it cannot be. For- 
given? Yes, I am sure it is forgiven. I 
have known only one perfect example of 
Christian forgiveness, and it was the example 
of that little Jew. 

Well, the next day Thompson brought the 
bacon all right, but it was offered not to 
Master Hyam—who promoted a brisk circu- 
lation of sticking-plaster—but to Rosenthal. 
We almost choked him, but we did not 
succeed in making him swallow one single 
morsel—not even in getting it between his 
teeth. Iremember Hyam’s face—its ,terror, 
its unspeakable disgust, as he handed out 
great lumps of marchpane to all the big 
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fellows, and said he wouldn't mind eating 
bacon only his father had told him not to. 

It must have been about a year after the 
appearance of the two Jews—it was in my 
last term, I remember: I joined King Edward’s 
after the holidays—that something went 
wrong with the Walkinshaws. I don't 
know what it was exactly; but they left 
their fine home and began to live in quite a 
small way. Teddy had always been rather a 
swell—his allowance was cighteenpence a 
week, and no fellow had so many new 
clothes —but he had to pull in his horns now. 
He hadn’t even five shillings for the 
swimming club when Thompson Major 
started it. He got some snubs and raps 
about that, and when little Tibbs spotted the 
bill in the window of the tiny new house, 
“Apartments to Let,” bad times set in for 
Teddy. 

“I thank my stars,” said Thompson, “I 
shall be out of this in three weeks. Car- 
penter’s is no place now for a fellow who 
doesn’t want to hire a bedroom with boot- 
blacking, or to pawn a pair of boots.” 

But that wasn’t the end of the lane for 
Teddy. It came out, 1 don’t know how, that 
Walkinshaw’s father had failed, and, as it 
was rumoured, dishonourably. 1 was awfully 
sorry for Ted, but when Thompson said that 
he wasn’t stuck up, but he must draw the 
line somewhere, and he fancied that the son 
of a fraudulent bankrupt wasn’t a bad place 
to do it at, I—well it’s of no use hiding the 
truth—I was ashamed to be seen speaking to 
my old chum. A mean little cur I was, 
but let me have the grace to own it. I used 
to see Teddy standing by himself in the 
playground, trying to whistle the tears back, 
and my heart bled for him. I longed to go 
up to him, to clap him on the back, and say, 
“Dear old chap! keep your pecker up.” I 
caught Thompson’s disdainful eye, and kept 
my hands in my pockets. 

During that week Rosenthal was away, 
aeger, and things were slow in the play- 
ground. His nose left quite a blank. 

Well, on the day of Solomon’s return, 
Thompson, sitting next to Walkinshaw, 
missed half-a-crown. He hunted every- 
where, and it wasn’t anywhere. 

When the interval came somebody started 
prisoner's base. ‘We must have Walkin- 
shaw,” Beauchamp said. ‘Come along, 
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Ted ’—for Walkinshaw was the best runner 
in the school. 

Teddy came up, glad to have a little 
turn of success, looking quite bright and 
perky. 

“No, thank you,” said Thompson, walking 
off. “It may be absurd, but it is the fact, any- 
how—I don’t play with thieves.” 

Teddy jumped as though he had got a 
bullet through the heart. Then the blood 
rushed to his face, and he began to pull off 
his coat. 

“It’s no good,” said Thompson. “ No- 
thing would please me more than to give you 
a licking, but it can’t be done. I don’t fight 
thieves. Come along, you chaps, where 
your pockets won’t be a temptation to him. 
We'll pay his expenses to Coventry. Mind, 
if any fellow opens his lips to Walkinshaw 
Tl give him something that he won’t rub off 
in a week.” 

Teddy looked at us with a look that I shall 
never forget—a look made up of indignation 
and appeal and pain. But we all followed 
Thompson, and Walkinshaw turned away, 
very pale, and with eyes that had grown 
bloodshot. He stood silent, digging the 
ground with his heel. 

I said we all followed Thompson, but that 
was not so. When I turned round I saw 
little Rosenthal standing with Teddy’s hand 
in his. 

“Never mind,” I heard him say, “ you 
didn’t take the half-crown.” 

Teddy only drooped his head and kicked 
harder. But I could see his shoulders 
shaking. 

“Rosenthal,” said Thompson, “‘ come here. 
One of you fellows cut in and fetch my 
strap.’” 

“T shan’t,” said Rosie, as bold as you 
please. ‘“ You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self, so you ought. He hasn't touched your 
money—anyone could see that—and Ill stick 
up for him. You call yourself a gentleman, 
but I don't. Gentlemen are gentle, and they 
don’t hit fellows when they’re down. If you 
want to know what I think of you, it’s this: 
you're a coward and a bully. Thrash me if 
you like, I don’t care.” 

There was silence. Thompson grew as 
red as a turkey-cock. 

Then Stubbs came running out with the 
strap—and something else. ‘“ Look here,” 
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he said, holding up the half-crown, “I found 
this stuck iu a chink of the desk.” 

“That's rather rough on Walkinshaw,” 
said Beauchamp. 

“Why, you don’t suppose,” Bewley said, 
“I ever believed Teddy had picked his 
pocket ?”” 

“Then why didn't you say so?” 

“Why didn’t I say so?—oh, because— 
well, because —” 

“ Because,” I broke in, ‘ you hadn’t a 
penn’orth of pluck in you—any more than I 
had.—Teddy, old man,” I went on, holding 
out my hand, “I’ve behaved like a sweep. 
Say you don't mind, there’s a brick.” 

“Oh,” said Ted, “it’s all right. Thomp- 
son, will you fight me now ? ” 

“No,” said Thompson, striding over to 
where Teddy stood —“no, I won't. It strikes 
me I’ve played the fool enough for one day. 
I could lick you, you know, but I’m not 
afraid of begging a chap’s pardon wher 1 
feel Iam wrong. Shake a paw, come.’ 

Rather reluctantly Walkinshaw held out 
his hand. “I’m not a spiteful fellow,” he sais, 
“but I do think you might have known me 
well enough to make sure that, wherever 
your dirty half-erown was, I hadn’t got it 
But, you sce, I’m down, and must expect to 
get kicked.” 

He moved away, and put his arm through 
Solomon’s. “You good little beggar,” I 
heard him say; “ you’re worth the whole lot 
put together. A chap has plenty of friends 
till he wants one ; but you’re of the sort that 
catches hold when the others drop off. And 
to think how I’ve bullied you! ” 

“Oh, no,” said Solomon, with a shine on 
his eyelashes, “ you often used to speak to 
me; and you rubbed my head that day when 
I got knocked against the door.” 

“Not a bad sort after all,” said Bean- 
champ, “ that little Rosenthal.” 

“No,” said Bewley, “ he wouldn't be if he 
weren’t such a jolly coward.” 

“Well,” said Thompson, “it strikes me 
that he’s got more pluck than any fellow 
here. Pluck isn’t all fighting, mind you, 
and, pawnbroker or no, to-day he’s behaved 
like a gentleman.” * 

“And after all,” said Beauchamp, “he 
can’t help his nose.” 

“No,” said Thompson, “and, if I catch 
ary fellow pulling it, I'll pull his.” 


By Artaur Wriaut, of the Guildhall Museum, 


ONG ages ago, when Britain was united to 
Europe, and what is now the North Sea 
was a broad plateau of dry land, and the 
English Channel and Irish Sea wide alluvial 
valleys, dense forests overspread the country, 
providing shelter for numerous wild animals, 
many of which have since become extinct, 
or have retreated to distant lands. 

The inhabitants at this time were rude 
savages, living in caves or rock shelters, 
armed with weapons of bone and stone. 
Always on the move from place to place, 
ignorant of the very rudiments of agri- 
culture, weaving, or the potter’s art, they 
subsisted solely on roots and wild fruits, 
and the flesh of animals killed in the chase, 
whose skins formed their scanty clothing. 

Amongst the animals contemporary with 
this race of early men were the mammoth, 
the woolly rhinoceros, the great ox, or urus, 
the horse, the reindeer, the great Irish elk, 
the hyena, the cave lion, and three species 
of bear. We will, however, interest ourselves 
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only with the last-mentioned animal, and 
try to follow his occupation of the country 
from the age of the cave-dwellers down to 
the period of his extinction in the dawn of 
historic times. 

The earliest evidence we have of the 
presence of bears in this country is the 
discovery of numerous remains in the caves 
of England and Wales. Caves have been, 
in all parts of the world and at all periods 
of time, the favourite resorts both of man 
and the wild animals contemporary with 
him; and we may be sure that many a hard 
fight has taken place between them for the 
possession of these “ desirable residences.” 

In a cavern in Devonshire, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Torquay, which was explored 
under the auspices of the British Associa- 
tion, about thirty years ago, a large quantity 
of bones of bears, of all ages, was discovered 
in the lowest stratum, beneath a thick floor- 
ing of stalagmite. With these remains were 
a number of rude stone tools or weapons 


and the bones of other animals, which had 
probably fallen victims to the ursine and 
human occupants of the cave. 

The presence of the stone tools proves 
that the cavern, which had been a bear den 
for a long period of time, was occupied by 8 
race of nomadic hunters, who probably dis- 
covered its existence in tracking one of its 
tenants, and, acting on the precept that 
“might is right,” were not backward in 
driving out the bears and taking possession 
of what seemed to them a very desirable 
domicile. It is not difficult to picture to 
ourselves the probable scene on that event- 
ful occasion. It was doubtless late in the 
year, when the early frosts were beginning 
to paint the woods with all the glory of 
crimson and gold, and warned men and 
beasts alike to prepare for the coming 
rigour of winter; hence the activity dis- 
played in the eviction. 

The day was probably drawing to its 
close when the little band of hunters arrived 
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before the cavern; the sun had already 
gone down behind the range of distant hills, 
which showed like misty blue clouds upon 
the horizon, and the falling shadows and 
gathering gloom in the surrounding forest 
counselled no delay. They were far from 
the encampment of their tribe, and the 
rising mists and prowling beasts of prey 
rendered it unsafe, if not impossible, to 
retrace their steps that night. Low growls 
within the cave informed them that its 
occupants were at home and strongly objected 
to the intrusion on their privacy. No amount 
of stone throwing or yelling-—and these rough, 
sinewy men were good at both—could tempt 
the bears forth ; so a hurried council of war 
was held, and the band scattered, two re- 
maining, however, near the mouth of the 
cavern. Ina short time the others returned, 
each man bearing a load of sticks, bracken, 
and dried rushes from the lal ide, which 
they threw down in a heap before the cave; 
one of their number taking a nodule of 
pyrites and a flint, with a little dry touch. 
wood, from a small skin bag suspended from 
his neck, soon struck a light, and in a few 
minutes the bonfire was in a blaze. 

It was a wild and picturesque scene, the 
rugged escarpment with its tangle of brier, 
bramble, and vine, backed und surrounded 
by the dense forest; the dark recess of the 
cavern, the rough open ground in front, with 
the wild dancing figures, armed with stone 
axes and spears tipped with bone and stone, 
and huge wooden clubs ; with fluttering skin 
garments barely covering their bronzed 
limbs; all lit up by the flickering glare of 
the fire, which threw fantastic shadows on 
the fast fading night. 

The roar of the fire was answered by loud 
angry growls, and a few flaming brands were 
thrown into the cave, when with a sudden 
rush out tumbled two huge bears, half- 
blinded by the glare and smoke. Scattering 
the burning embers to right and left in their 
hurried flight, and, it is needless to add, their 
persecutors also, they galloped down the 
hillside and were soon lost sight of in the 
forest. A few more brands were thrown into 
the cave to make sure that all the tenants 
had fled, and then the fire was raked to- 
gether and some fresh logs added, and the 
weary hunters sat down to enjoy a short 
meal of dried flesh, which they carried with 
them ; afterwards they rolled their furs round 
them and lay down inside the cave to sleep; 
one of the band remaining on guard to re- 
plenish the fire, necessary to ward off the 
attacks of the wolves and hyenas with which 
the forest was infested. In the morning a 
messenger was despatched to bring up the 
rest of the tribe, which arrived during the 
day, and the cavern became their home till 
the following spring; when, obeying the 
hidden impulses of nature, they wandered 
forth to seek fresh hunting grounds in the 
trackless expanse before them. 

The bears which our hunters evicted in 
such an unceremonious fashion belonged to 
the species now known to science as the cave 
bear (Ursus Speleus). This huge animal was 
characteristic of the Paleolithic Age, and 
although there is no proof of its bones hay- 
ing been discovered in the ancient river 
gravels which have yielded such large 
numbers of stone tools of this early period, 
yet its remains have occurred in nearly all 
the caverns of that age, in both England and 
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Wales. This apparent absence from the 
gravels may be accounted for by the fact that 
its bones differ very little from those of other 
large bears, such as the grisly and brown 
bear which were its contemporaries, and in 
the rolled and fractured condition usual in 
remains obtained from the gravels are very 
difficult of comparison. 

The cave bear became extinct, so far as 
this country was concerned, at the close of 
the Paleolithic Age, when vast geographical 
and climatiz changes took place; England 
becoming separated from the continent, and 
Treland from England; and although the 
grisly bear and the brown bear both lived on 
into Neolithic times, their great cave cousin 
disappeared for ever from the scene, together 
with those early savages and hunters who 
had so successfully contended with him for 
the supremacy of the caves. 

The grisly bear (Ursus ferox), now found 
in the Rocky Mountains of America, did not 
probably survive in this country longer than 
the duration of the Neolithic age, if indeed 
so long; whereas the brown bear (Ursus 
arctos) did not become extinct until the 
tenth or eleventh century. 

The remains of the brown bear have been 
found in the fens and in the peat beds and 
buried forests in various parts of both 
Britain and Ireland. In the Victoria cave, 
near Settle, Yorkshire, it occurred with bones 
of the red deer, the horse, and a species of 
ox now known as the Celtic short-horn, under 
conditions which suggest that it had been 
killed for food by the Neolithic inhabitants 
of the cave. 

These Neolithic people must not be con- 
founded with the Paleolithic savages of the 
previous age. They were much more ad- 
vanced in civilisation; were acquainted with 
agriculture, domestic cattle, the arts of 
weaving and pottery ; they lived in huts, or 
in pit-dwellings excavated in the chalk, like 
those discovered 


at Highfield, near 
Salisbury; and their stone tools and 
weapons, unlike the roughly chipped 


implements of their predecessors, were often 
beautifully ground and polished; while 
many of their knives, lance and arrow-heads 
are marvels of beauty and dexterity in flint 
knapping. 

They appear to have occupied the caves of 
this country occasionally: perhaps rather as 
refuges during the incursions of rival and 
hostile tribes, than as permanent dwelling 
places. 

Bear-hunting doubtless formed a favourite 
pastime with these ancient Britons; the fur 
of the brown bear would be invaluable for 
winter clothing and for hangings for the 
walls of their huts; bear steak, too, is 
appetising, and the paws, roasted over a 
wood fire, are far from unsavoury, if the 
accounts of modern hunters are to be relied 
on. Then there would be occasional 
ravages of their flocks and herds to be 
avenged, and they would sally forth armed 
with spears, bows and arrows, and clubs, 
accompanied by their large fierce dogs, to 
track the offender to his lair, where doubt- 
less a hard fight would ensue before Bruin 
succumbed to his foes; or they would take 
him in pitfalls and perhaps bait him with 
dogs, as it was the custom to do in later 
times. 

‘The refuse pits so often found on the sites 
of Roman towns and villas in this country 


have also yielded remains of the brown bear, 
associated with those of the wolf, the Celtic 
short-horn, and the goat; which suggests, 
although it does not prove, that its flesh was 
esteemed as an article of food by that people, 
with whom bear-hunting would be sure 
to be popular. Doubtless many a young 
officer attached to the Legions stationed in 
the country looked forward to a day with 
the bears as a relief from garrison duty, 
with the same avidity that his confréres of 
to-day do to a “run” with the Pytchley 
or the Quorn. 

The brown bear was also taken alive in 
pitfalls for the sports of the amphitheatre 
which were popular in this country, as the 
remains of the vast arenas near Dorchester 
and Silchester, both sites of old Roman 
towns, testify. It was also exported te 
Rome for the same purpose; Martial, a 
Roman poet, mentions in his writings the 
bears from the great Caledonian forest, 
which was a stronghold of these animals in 
early times. 

No doubt such a warlike people as the 
Saxons found the dangerous sport of bear- 
hunting very attractive; it is quite certain 
that, like the Romans, they were much 
addicted to the less noble pastime of baiting 
him ; for we find it recorded in Domesday 
that the town of Norwich annually provided 
King Edward the Confessor with a bear and 
six dogs to bait it. They were also fond 
of performing-bears, which were doubtless 
caught in the country when young, and 
trained to perform various tricks, such as 
dancing and tumbling. 

There is some doubt as to when the bear 
became extinct in Britain; Professor Boyd 
Dawkins, an authority on our early wild 
mammals, thinks probably before the tenth 
century; if such was the case, the bears 
provided by Norwich for King Edward must 
have been imported. It appears to have 
been living in the country during the eighth 
century, as in a Penitentiale of that period 
it is ordained that no Christian shall take 
for food any animal’ wounded in the chase. 
and afterwards found dead in the forest, if it 
has been partly eaten by either dog, wolf. 
fox, or bear. 

Here, then, must end this brief history of 
British Bears; but it may be mentioned in 
conclusion that, after the animal became 
extinct in this country, he was imported 
from abroad for the ignoble pastime of bait- 
ing, for Fitz-Stephen, who lived in the reign 
of Henry the Second, tells us that every 
holiday in the winter, bears and bulls were 
baited by dogs for the amusement of the 
citizens of London and their apprentices, in 
special places called Bear Gardens. That 
bluff and burly monarch Henry the Eighth 
kept many of these animals for this purpose ; 
and when Queen Mary visited the Princess 
Elizabeth at Hatfield, a grand exhibition of 
bear-baiting was given. This princess on 
ascending the throne also entertained the 
French Ambassadors with a spectacle of this 
kind ; with which, it appears, they were much 
pleased. 

Among the officers of the royal household 
at this time was a chief master of the bear, 
and each of the nobility kept his bear ward. 
whose duty it was to provide bears and dogs 
for baiting. 

The last of these degrading spectacles was 
held, we believe, in the days of Queen Anne. 
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IT WAS A NARROW SQUEAK. 
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By Arruur Lee Knicat, 


Author of * Tuo Tramps," ete, ete. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘& must return to Jack Brutton, whom we 

left philosophically seated upon the 

sands, admiring the prospect and enjoying 
his pipe with quiet satisfaction, 

About ten uneventful minutes had thus 
passed, when the coxswain suddenly started 
to his feet, and, removing the pipe from his 
mouth, shaded his eyes with one hand, and 
gazed long and fixedly up the river. 

A tall white sail had appeared above some 
cocoa-nut trees that grew on a low point about 
half a mile higher up than the sandy beach. 
A moment later the hull of a dhow glided 
into view, dropping down the river. As she 
rounded the point, her crew brailed up the 
sail, and a boat darted from the ves:el’s side, 
went under her bows, and took her in tow 
with a hawser. Aided by the swift and 
swollen current, and the prodigious efforts of 
the rowers, the dhow, which was of some 
considerable tonnage, came gliding rapidly 
along on the bosom of the stream, and was 
soon well within Brutton’s ken. 

That astute seaman, feeling extremely sus- 
picious of this craft, had crept behind some 
bushes, and was narrowly watching her every 
imovement from this convenient hiding-place. 

“Well, if I ain't right,” he said to himself 
emphatically ; “she’s a slaver, as sure as 
eggs are eggs, and is chock-a-block with a 
living cargo of niggers.” 

The dhow certainly appeared to be crowded 
with human beings, and a confused babel of 
voices came sounding over the water. It was 
evident that the captain of the slaver—if, 
indeed, she were a vessel engaged in that 
nefarious trade—had no suspicion of the 
proximity of a British man-of-war, or he 
would never have had the audacity to attempt 
to leave the river in the broad light of day. 
The Juba was not known as a resort for 


slavers, and the coxswain felt quite sure that 
the officers of the /tattler had no expectation 
whatever of capturing a prize in those waters. 

“These Arab chaps are clever, no doubt,” 
muttered Brutton, ‘and have chosen this 
river because they know we don’t suspect it. 
Well, I'll see if I can’t checkmate ’em, and 
earn some kudos for myself. I only hope 
they won't spot thecutter. If they do, they'll 
perhaps checkmate me.” 

The dhow, however, kept steadily on her 
course, and her occupants did not seem to 
observe the man-o’-war’s boat. The river 
was broad, and it was quite possible, even if 
she teas seen, that the Arabs at that distance 
might take her for some native craft. 

Brutton ruminated for some time anxiously, 
then a broad smile lit up his bronzed, virile 
face. He stowed his pipe away in his pocket, 
and slapped his thigh as if some very original 
and pleasing idea had come into his head. 

“The difficulty is how to get hold of my bully 
boys again,” he said to himself anxiously ; 
“if T hail ‘em, I may be heard by those swabs 
aboard the dhow, and that would put an end 
to my plan in the shake of a pig’s whisker. 
Hullo! if they ain’t anchored off the other 
shore." 

It was quite true! The dhow had come-to, 
and her swarthy crew were furling her lateen 
sail by swarming out on the huge, tapering 
yard. 

“ What an opportunity!’ exclaimed Brut- 
ton. “No doubt they’re going to take in 
supplies here, or perhaps a few more slaves. 
I'd best make hay whilst the sun shines.” 

So saying, the coxswain, who was daring 
and resolute to a degree—not by any means 
rare qualifications amongst Britain’s brave 
bluejackets—quitted his hiding-place, and 
ran for some distance in the direction which 


his crew had taken, hoping to see something 
of them, or to be able to hail them, for he 
reckoned that the dhow would be out of ear- 
shot from a point a little farther inland. No 
trace, however, of the men could he find; 
nor did he get any response to his repeated 
shouts, though the latter brought upon the 
scene the six convalescents, who happened to 
be strolling about within earshot, and hurried 
up to see what was the matter. The instant 
that these plucky fellows heard the state of 
affairs they volunteered their services, pro- 
claiming themselves as quite willing to man 
the cutter and carry out any duties that 
Brutton chose to demand of them. 

“Well, if you fellows ain't trumps, and no 
mistake!’ said Brutton emphatically, after 
hearing this proposition ; “ specially as you're 
not out of the sick list yet. I must te!l] you 
first, though, what my plans actually are, and 
perhaps you may then think it wiser to cry 
off, and it won't be any reflection on your 
courage if you do, mind that, mates, for it’s 
a ticklish job, so to speak ; though if we're 
successful, twill be a feather in our caps, and 
no mistake! Now, listen! I’m going to 
board that vessel, and if she proves to bea 
slaver, take possession of her whether her 
crew show fight or not. There are three cut- 
lasses in the cutter, but no other arms of any 
description, so the majority would have no- 
thing but stretchers to fall back upon. Still, 
as you all know, these thieving Arabs are 
generally afraid to show fight, and they will 
probably imagine that we’ve all got revolvers 
about us somewhere. A bold attempt liko 
this often succeeds through sheer audacity, 
mates; and it would be a rare spree to tow 
off a prize to the old Rattler, when they’re 
not expecting it; and as to the cutter’s crew, 
they'll simply be tearing their hair when they 
find we’ve done the job without them! Now, 
what do you say?” : 

“ Why, we'll go of course,” said the con- 
valescents unanimously; ‘“let’s get the 
cutter afloat at once.” 

Five minutes later the boat was being 
propelled through the water at a very 
respectable pace by her scratch-crew, whilst 
Brutton held the tiller and directed her 
bows straight for the anchored dhow. 

“IT don't think they’ve held any communi- 
cation with the shore as yet,” observed the 
coxswain, ‘which is a great piece of luck, 
for if any natives went aboard ’em, the 
villains would soon learn that there was 
a cruiser outside.” 

“Tis fortunate they can’t see the Rattler 
too,” put in one of the crew; “ that head- 
land yonder just hides the old hooker.” 

“We must be ready for a bit of a scrim- 
mage if needs be,” said Brutton grimly. 
“It won’t be long before the beggars spot us 
now that we’re afloat!” 

“ That'll be o bit more fun, I reckon,” ob- 
served another of the crew, “ but I s’pose as 
how you'll have to ascertain first if she 
really is a slaver or not, Brutton, eh? ” 

“Yes, certainly,” answered the coxswain. 
“Everything shall be done proper and ship- 
shape, don’t you make any mistake. I’ve 
had a goodish amount of experience of these 
Arab gentry.” 

The three cutlasses had been given by 
Brutton to the three physically weakest of the 
convalescents, and these fellows had buckled 
them on around their waists. The re- 
mainder were to arm themselves with 
stretchers the instant they got alongside the 
suspicious craft. 

As the cutter began to approach the 
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lntter, the bluejackets fancied they saw 
signs of bustle and excitement on board. In- 
esherent shouts and crics were distinctly 
heard, # perfect babel of noise from many 
voices all talking at once. Now and again, 
and loud above these, could be distinguished 
the wild shrieking crics of the native captain 
as he issued his orders to his bewildered and 
excitable crew. 

« They've discovered us now, there ain't no 
mistake about that,” said Brutton with a 
chuckle. “The question is, will they show 
fight?” 

“T reckon you’re right about her beiny a 
slaver,”’ observed one of the crew. “I never 
heard such a hullaballoo as the fellows are 
Kicking up. They wouldn’t do that aboard 
a lawful trader.” 

© Up with her, my hearties!” said Brutton, 
in low emphatic tones.‘ In two minutes I'll 
Jay you aboard of her, and you'll have to 
look out for squalls.” 

The men bravely strained every nerve, but 
they were so out of condition from long in- 
action that they could not have kept up a 
spurt for any length of time. 

Fortunately, however, this was not neces- 
tary, and in a minute or two they were near 
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enough to throw a biscuit on board the dhow. 
At this juncture, a man, dressed like an 
Arab, bawled out something over tlie vessel’s 
taffrail; but our friends understood not a 
word of what was said. The commotion 
on board the stranger had not abated, but 
rather increased, and her bulwarks were 
lined with a lot of cut-throat-looking rascals 
who appeared to be armed with spears and 
scimetars. 

As Brutton rose in the boat to hail the 
dhow and demand to see her papers, these 
men shook their weapons fiercely at him, as 
a gentle hint to kecp his distance, at the 
same time raising a chorus of angry menac- 
ing cries. Our coxswain and his men, how- 
ever, were not in the least alarmed at these 
warlike manifestations and noise. They 
were :ccustomed to Eastern bravado, and the 
Eastern reversal of the sterling old motto— 
“ Deeds not words.” 

The coxswain hailed in a sort of pigeon- 
English which he felt sure that some one on 
board the dhow would understand ; nor was 
he mistaken, for a swarthy individual leaped 
upon the bulwarks and cried in a stentorian 
voice: “Go way, Englishmans, go way !"" 

“ T only want to see your papers,”’ shouted 


(To be continued.) 


back Brutton; “ you’re a lawful trader, we 
shall do you no harm.” 

The next moment the cutter dashed along- 
sige on the dhow’s port quarter, and the 
bowmen laid hold of her with their boat- 
hooks. 

Brutton quitted the tiller, seized a 
stretcher, and prepared to clamber on board. 
Four men, amongst whom were the three 
armed ones, stood by to back him up. The 
two bowmen were to be left in charge of the 
boat. 

“Now, Inds!” said Brutton, ‘‘mind you 
pay strict attention to orders. If——” 

The coxswain never finished his sentence, 
for at that moment a large piece of stone- 
ballast was hurled over the dhow’s side into 
the cutter, and crashed clean through th: 
latter's bottom-boards with fatal velocity. 
causing the water to rush in like a mill- 
stream. 

Almost in an instant the boat was swamped. 
and sunk from under our unfortunate 
friends’ feet, leaving them struggling help 
lessly in the gloomy current of the river. 

A wild shout of exultation arose from the 
fierce half-maddened crew of the slaver— 
Jor slaver she was. 


, 
‘s 
IN 
rt 
Ree thou wast my comrade many a 
year, 
In hours of earnest work and frolic 
play; 
Loyal and frank of soul and true alway, . 


Still in my heart thy memory is dear. 
How many merry hours of sport and cheer 
We spent by winding cove and creek 
and bay, 
What time along the hills the Austral day 
Broke o’er the flashing waters crystal-clear. 


mh 


Together oft our oars kept rhythmic time, 
And in the still morn made a silver chime, 
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RAYMOND. 
MEMORY 
By Ropert RicHARDSON, B.A. 


As down the harbour slid our buoyant 
boat ; 

Or when at eve we raised the chorused 
song, 

And the glad echoes bore the sound 
along, 

And hill and rock prolonged the dying 
note. 


pied 


At school we strove in generous rivalry, 
But thou the palm didst easily com- 
mand ; 
Together gathered shells upon the strand 
Washed by the wave of learning’s sound- 
lees sea; 
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OF AN OLD SCHOOLMATE. 


Or, led by the wise master, wandered free 
(By faéry spells sped onward evermore), 
’Mid the wide realms where the old poets 

soar, 7 
Or the green meads of English min- 
strelsy. 
Iv. 

And now across the melancholy main, 
Borne on the careless winds there comes 

to me 

This heavy tiding with a shock of pain, 
Stirring a flood of sad sweet memory : 

And this poor wreath of Northern sprays I 


crave 
To send, old schoolmate, for thy Southern 
grave. 


re 


Parthiovip.k. 
1, Papilio Machaon—Swullow-tail, 


Preniv.r. 


2. Aporta eratergt—-Black-veinel White. 
3. Peris brassicer Large White. 
4. Pieris rape -Small White. 

5. Fierts napi—Green-veinn! White. 
6. Pierts daplidice— Bath White. 
7. 
&, 
9. 


" Euchlod cardamines--Crange Tip. 

|. Leucophasia sinapis Wool White. 
. Coltas Bdusa-—Clousiel Yellow. 

49. Colias hyale—Vale-clowled Yellow, 

11, Gonepteryz rhamni—Iirimetouc, 


NYMPITALID-, 
Danaine. 
12. Danaus Plerippus—Blark-veined Brown. 


Nymphaline. 


13. Argynnts Paphta—Sllver-washed Fri 
14. Argynnis Aglata—Dark Green Fri 


16. Argynnts adippe—Uizly Brown Fritillary, 
16. Argynnts lathonia—Queen of Spain Fritilary. 
11. Argyanis Selene --Small Vearl-bordered Fritillary, 


18. Argynnis Huphrosynr—l'earl-bonlered Fritillary. 
19. Argyants Dia —Weaver's Fritiliary, 

D. Melitewa Aurinia——Greasy Fritillary. 

M. Meittea Ciaria—lanviile Fritillary, 

92. Molitwa athalia—Ieath Fritillary, 

23. Polygonia C-album-—-Commn, 

24, Vanessa urtice —Small Tortoiseshell. 

25, Vanes polechlorus—Larce Tortoishell, 
26. Vanessa Antiopa—Camberwell Beauty. 
27. Vanessa lo—Peacock. 

28. Pyramets Atalanta —Kei Admiral. 

29. Pyrameis cardui—Painted Laiy. 

0. lAmenttis Camilia —Wuite Admiral, 


Apaturine. 
31. Apatura Iris—Purple Emperor. 


Satyring. 


. Melanargia Galatea Marbled White, 
Epinephele Janira— Meadow Brown, 
By Tithonus- Large Heath, 
Htpparchia Semele—(irny ling. 
Hipparchia hyperanthus- -Ringlet. 
31, Erebia aethiops —Northern Brown, 
38. Krebia ligea —Arran Brown. 

39, Krebia Casstope—Mountain Ringlet. 
4. Cornonympha tiphon—-Marsh Ringlet. 
Al. Cononympha Pamphilus—Swall Heath. 
42. Satyrus Megera—Wall Rrown. 

43. Pararge egerides—Speckled Wood, 


Lrcexina, 


47. Thecla quereus— Puryle 
18. Tarela rubi—Green Hairstreuk, 

49. Lycena brtica—Long-tailed Blue, 
50. Lyeena argiades—Short-tailed Blue. 
51, Lyoana Hgon—Silver-stulded Blue. 


OUR BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 
By tHe Rev. Taropore Woop, F.t.s. 


(Se Coloured Plate.) 


PART I. 


Lycona avestis—Brown Arua. 

Lycana Antacerses scotch Brown ATgis 
yeana fearns— Blu 

argne--Ciiften Blue 

ryden Chalk-bill Blue, 
1s--Magarine Blue. 

# Small Blue. 


. Lucirna ¢ 


87, hyena . 
Tycina a 


Anure, 

Large Blue. 
Maommatus dispar —Large Copper. 
62. Polyommaius phicas—Stuall Copper. 


Envcixip&. 
63. Nomeobins Lucina—Duke of Burgundy, 


Fesrenipe. 
Surichthus wale—Grizaled Skipper. 
Thanaos Tayea ~Dingy Shipper. 
. Hesperia thaumas~ Sinall Skippet 
~ Hesperia lineola x Skipper. 
. Hesperia A ~-Lulworth Skipper. 
9. Hesperia Selvanus--Larze Skipper. 
Hesperia comma--Pearl Skipper. 
|. Carterocephalus Palamon—Chequered Skipper. 


w™ the monthly part containing this 

number, our readers are presented 
with a coloured plate of all the British butter- 
flies. So I am going to offer a few remarks 
upon each of our seventy-one species. 

1, The Swattow-raru (Papilio Machaon). 
This grand insect, which appears on the wing 
from the end of May to about the middle of 
July, is now entirely confined to the fen 
districts of Cambridgeshire and Norfolk. 
Wicken Fen, near Waterbeach, is one of its 
principal localities, and it is occasionally 
seen in most parts of the great “Broad” 
district between Norwich and Lowestoft. The 
caterpillar, which should be looked for from 
July to September, feeds upon hog’s fennel 
and cow parsnip; in captivity it usually 
takes kindly to the leaves of carrot. 

2. The Brack-veinep Waite (Aporia 
cratwgi). This used to be a fairly common 
insect in certain parts of the country ; now 
it is one of our rarest butterflies, and in a few 
years’ time will probably be regarded as ex- 
tinct. I saw a specimen not long ago which 
had been taken in Fast Kent; but wild horses 
should not drag the exact locality out of me. 
In 1888 it was captured at Ramsgate and 
near Dover. The butterfly appears in June, 
and the larva feeds on whitethorn and sloe. 

3. The Lance Ware (Pieris brassicae). 
Ido not think that this insect is so plentiful 
as it used to be. For three or four years, in- 


deed, I scarcely saw a specimen; but then I 
was living in a neighbourhood not greatly 
favoured by butterflies of any kind. The 
larve —which feed on cabbage, cauliflower, 
nasturtium, etc.—are generally plentiful 
enough, but about ninety-five per cent. fall 
victims toa little black ichneumon fly, known 
as Microgaster glomeratus. The specimen of 
the butterfly figured on the plate is a female ; 
the male is destitute of the black spots on the 
fore wings. 

4. The Smati Warre (Pieris rapa). Only 
too plentiful everywhere, and dreadfully 
mischievous asa larva. A variety sometimes 
occurs in which the wings are pale yellow 
instead of white. The specimen in the plate 
is a male; the female has black spots on the 
upper wings, like that of the preceding 
species. 

5, The Green-vErnep Wurre (Picris napi). 
Also very common almost everywhere. The 
male is shown; the female has three black 
spots on each fore wing instead of only one, 
and also has the veining of the upper surface 
much more dusky. 

6. The. Bata Ware (Pieris Daplidice). 
One of the great prizes to the butterfly 
collector. It usually occurs on the coasts of 
Kent and Sussex, in the month of August, and 
possibly is sometimes blown over from the 
Continent. No doubt it is often mistaken 
for one of the commoner species, and I have 
heard of very enthusiastic collectors who 
made a rule of catching every White that they 
saw, and subjecting it to careful examination 
before setting it free. Six specimens were 
once taken in a single morning by a beginner ; 
but beginners always get most of the luck! 

7. The Orance Tie (esehiol cardamines). 
This exquisite little butterfly is common 
almost everywhere in the month of May, 
and seems to be especially fond of flitting to 
and fro in shady lanes. The male (which is 
represented in the plate) is much more 
frequently taken than the female, which is 
without the orange patch at the tip of the 
wing. There is a very rare variety in which 
the whole of the ground colour is yellow. 

8. The Woop Warre (Leucophasia sinapis). 
Local, occurring almost exclusively in large 
woods. It is given to flying slowly along the 
glades and rides, seldom making its way 
under the shelter of the trees. Look out 
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for it in May, and again in August, as it is 
double-brooded. As twenty-six specimens 
were once taken by a single collector before 
breakfast, it would appear to be an early 
tiser. 

9. The Crocpzp Yeutow (Colias Edusa). 
In some years this handsome butterfly is 
fairly common; in others it is very scarce. 
Clover and lucerne fields are its favourite 
haunts, especially near the sea; but it also 
occurs far inland. It is popularly supposed 
to be exceedingly plentiful every seven years ; 
but the rule does not always hold good. The 
specimen figured is a female, the male being 
destitute of the orange spots in the black 
border of the wings. In the variety Helice 
the ground colour is pale yellow, and the 
orange spot in the hinder wings is very 
large and distinct. 

10. The Pane Ciovvep Yettow (Colias 
Hyale). Rarer than the last, but in some 
years not uncommon, especially in chalky 
districts near the sea. I have taken it in 
fair numbers in the Thames marshes, 
between Woolwich and Erith. It is some- 
times confused with the varicty Helice of 
the preceding species; but in that insect the 
dark border of the upper wings is of almost 
equal width throughout, while in Hyale it 
rapidly narrows, and disappears altogether 
before reaching the hind margin. Time of 
eppearance, August and September. 

11. The Bursstone (Gonepteryx rhamni). 
Everyone knows this very common butterfly, 
which is so welcome a sight on the first 
warm days of early spring. But there is no 
month in the year in which it may not 
sometimes be seen. The female—which is 
not shown in the plate—is much paler than 
the male. Varicties sometimes occur in 
which the wings are marked with splashes cr 
blotches of orange. 

12, The Buack-vervep Brown (Danais 
plex‘ppus). This fine butterfly (which is 
sometimes known as Anosia archippus) is 
spread over a great part of the world, and is 
given at times to migrating, even across the 
sea. Twenty-eight specimens which were 
taken or seen on our southern or south- 
western shores in 1893 appear to have 
crossed the Atlantic from Canoda or the 
United States, as they all belonged to the 
North American form of the insect. 
Possibly they travelled part of the way on 
shipboard, as several others were captured 
in 1880, while far out at sea, on a vessel 
trading between Glasgow ond New York. 
Other examples have been taken at 
Eastbourne and at Shanklin, but the 
butterfly cannot be considered as anything 


more than an “accidental v ony 
13. The Stiven-wasneD — FRITILtary 
(Arqynnis Paphia). Found in woods 


throughout almost the whole of England 
and Wales. It is espee‘ally fond of settling 
upon bramble blossom, and in the New 
Forest four or five specimens may often be 
seen upon a single bush. The femaie is 
more spotty and less streaky than the male, 
which is figured in the plate. The varicty 
Valezina, which occurs not uncommonly 
in the New Forcst, and occasionally else- 
where, is of a dull smoky green colour, 
through which the black markings are 
visible, and has two or three pale blotches 
near the tips of the fore wings. The butter- 
fly should be looked for in July and 
August. 

14. The Dank Green Frrettnary (Argynnis 
Aglaia). This handsome butterfly seldom 
occurs in woods, preferring hill-sides where 
there is plenty of bracken. It is also par- 
tial to sand-hills where the marram grass 
and sea lyme-grass grow. I have seen it in 
numbers on the Norfolk coast between 
Yarmouth and Cromer. It appears on the 
wing in July, and is so swift of flight as to 
be tar from easily caught. 
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15. The Hicw Brown Farrrituary 
(Argynnis Adippe). Another very active 
insect. It is to be met with both on hill- 
sides and in woods, combining the habits 
of the two preceding species. Beginners 
sometimes find it hard to distinguish this 
insect from the Dark Green; but it is with- 
out the smoky patch at the base of the wings 
which characterises that insect. 

16. The QuveEN oF Spain FRITILLARY 
(Argynnis Lathonia). This, the rarest of 
the Fritillaries, is almost as great a prize as 
the Bath White. It appears in September, 
when all other Fritillaries have passed to 
their rest, and is mostly taken in clover fields 
near the coasts of Kent and Sussex. One 
fortunate collector, working near Dover, once 
took no less than thirteen specimens in a 
single season. Probably the insect is often 
blown over from the Continent. 

17. The Smavy Pxaru-zorpeReD Fritin- 
tary (Argynnis Selene). This pretty little 
butterfly, which appears on the wing early in 
June, and sometimes again in August, is more 
or less plentiful throughout England, Scot- 
land and Wales. It frequents clearings and 
open spaces in woods. The same may be 
said of— 

18. The Peart-BorpERED Fniriniary 
(Argynnis Euphrosyne). These two insects 
are often confused, and certainly their upper 
surfaces are so similar that even a practised 
eye may well be unable to distinguish between 
them. But, in order to separate them, one 
has only to turn them upside down, and 
glance at the lower wings. For Euphrosyne 
has nine silver spots on each of these wings ; 
ene at the base, one in the centre, and seven, 
which are semicircular, forming a kind of 
border round the hind margin. Selene, how- 
ever, possesses no less than seventeen of 
these spots, which occupy more than half the 
surface of the wing; while the seven which 
constitute the outer border are trian- 
gular. 

19. Weaven’s Fritiiany (Argynnis Dia). 
Until quite of late years this has always bcen 
considered as one of the “ reputed ” species, 
with no real claim to be admitted into the 
British list. A single spec’men had been 
taken by Mr. Richard Weaver, near Tamworth, 
and a second was recorded by a Mr. Stanley, 
from Alderley Edge, in Cheshire. Then for 
half a century the insect was no more heard 
of. In 1876, however, it turned up near 
Tunbridge Wells, but was not recognised by 
its captor until six years later; and in the 
meantime one of the two specimens which 
had been taken was thrown away! In 1883 
another example was recorded, which was 
said to have been taken several years pre- 
viously near Epping. This capture, however, 
does not seem to have been verified. As far 
as the upper surface is concerned, the insect 
is atmost precisely similar to the two pre- 
ceding species; and possibly for this reason 
it is often overlooked. But anyone fortunate 
enough to take it may at once recognise his 
prize by the band of silvery purple which 
runs across the middle of the lower surface 
of the hind wings. 

20. The Greasy Fritituary (Melitca 
Aurinia). When I collected butterflies and 
moths, this insect was known as Melitica 
Artemis; but the names of nearly half the 
lepidoptera have been changed since then! 
It is a local species, frequenting damp mea- 
dows in which the devil's-bit scabious grows. 
The last specimen that I saw was flying over 
a piece of ground in which every other step 
landed one—to use an Irish expression—in 
a foot of water. J left that specimen for a 
friend to pursue ! 

21. The Guanvinte Fririuary (Melitea 
Cinzia). This is a very local butterfly indeed, 
and is practically restricted to three counties. 
In Kent it occurs on the cliffs near St. Mar- 
garet’s Bay, and has also been occasionally 


taken at Birch Wood, and near Dari. 
ford; in Wiltshire it has been taken, very 
sparingly, near Great Bedwyn; and in Hamp 
shire a few specimens have turned up a 
Brockenhurst, in the New Forest. But its 
headquarters are in the Isle of Wigh: 
where it is by no means uncommon :1 
rough broken places where the narrov. 
leaved pl. 
lector vi; 
the English entomologist in May or June is 
almost sure to meet with the insect. 

22. The Hearn Farrmiary (Melites 
Athalia). Otherwise known as the Peaz!- 
bordered Likeness. This insect is locallr 
common. and should be looked for on heatks 
ard in clearings in woods. It is fond ci 
basking on thistles, and has an odd way cf 
shamming death when taken in the net. In 
Abbot’s Wood, near Hailsham, Sussex, i: 
used to be so plentiful that a collector 
records as many as ten specimens in his 2 
together. It flies in June and July. 

23. The Comma (Polyyonia or Grapta C- 
album). This used to be a plentifal speci: 
although always very local; but it is 
becoming very rare. It should be looked f. 
in or near hop-tields, especially in the mic- 
land and western counties. In olden da:. 
it was found near London, and also in Ken: 
but these localities, like so many other, 
know it now no more. 

24. The Smatt TorTOIsEsHELL (Vanes: 
urticw). Common everywhere, both ia 
autumn, and again, after hibernation, in th- 
spring. 

25. The Lance TortotsgsHern (Vanew 
Polyciloros). This handsome buttertly varies 
very much in size, and small specimens ar: 
sometimes mistaken by beginners for the pre- 
ceding species. But the two insects can be 
at once distinguished, not only by the d:t 
ference in ground colour, but also by the fact 
that in the Small Tortoiseshell the lich 
marking at the tip of the fore wing is par 
pearly white, while in the larger speci 
yellow. I have once, and only cnce, 
the Large Tortoiseshell commonly, and th-: 
was in 1875, when I bred a good many ir 
larvie, and captured several on the wi 
besides. It is rather fond of disporting it 
upon railway embankments; why, I don: 
know, for the caterpillar feeds upon ein. 
which Very seldom grows there. 

26. The Campenwetn Beauty (Vanes 
-{ntiopa). One of our rarest species. 4: 
though plentiful enough in many parts of 
Continent. Strangely enough, English-brei 
specimens have the border of the wings pa 
creamy white, while in European examr!- 
itis yellow. I have never taken it my-el. 
although one was once seen by my bro»: 
while I was sitting beside him in our osu 
garden. Before he could call my attentia 


-to it, however, it was over the wall, ar: 


though I dashed into the house for a net, 2:4 
kept careful watch for upwards of an hex’. 
it failed to reappear. A few specimens a 
captured nearly every autumn, bot it < 
simply impossible to say whcreabouts ths 
are likely to turn up. 

27. The Peacock (Vanessa Jo). Th 
beautiful buttertly, fortunately, is one of « 
commoner species, and may generally t¥ 
found plentifully in autumn and aguu 
spring. It is especially fond of sunning it-.i 
on the flowers of thistles and teascls. 

28. The Rep  ApmiraL 
Atalanta). Equally ¢ommon, 
more beautiful. In 1875 I once saw ma: 
hundreds of specimens sitting, early in t 
morning, on the trees which I had be? 
“ sugaring ” the previous evening for moti. 
and feasting heartily on the remains of t+ 
banquet. Some hornets had their nest 1n =: 
old oak-tree hard by, and they amused thes? 
selves by chasing the butterflies in ame: - 
the foliage cf the oak, and nipping off us! 


wings, which came slowly fluttering down 
while their late owners were being devoured. 
The ground beneath the tree was quite 
littered with these amputated wings before 
the end of the autumn, and one might have 
picked them up almost in thousands ! 

29. The Parnrep Lapy (Pyrameis cardui). 
When I was a boy we always looked upon 
this insect as a bit of a prize; but in 188la 
vast swarm came over from the Continent, 
after travelling, apparently, from Northern 
Africa, and since then it has been much 
more common. It is much more abundant 
in some years, however, than in others. 

30. The Waite Apwrrat (Limenitis 
Camilla). I never saw this buttertly alive 
until after I had given up collecting lepido- 
ptera in favour of beetles; but when I met 
with it for the first time I was almost as 
excited as though a blank space were waiting 
for it in my cabinet. It is such a lovely 
creature, and looks simply exquisite as it 
comes floating along in the sunshine. In 
the New Forest it is tolerably plentiful, and 
I have seen four or five specimens together. 
It also occurs, although less abundantly, in 
many of the larger woods in our southern 
counties. 

(To be continued.) 
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COINGS FOR THE MONTH. 
AuaUsT. 


By Dr. Gorpox Sranies, c.M., M.D., RN. 


In Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, 
Rabbitry, and Garden. 


Ane! Why, T could scarce believe it, How 
quickly the summer has flown away, to be sure 
Itdeesn’'t seom any time at all since we were biking 
good-bye to the last sweet days of spring. oF since we 
were watching the first budaand bin jeans peeping out 
on bush and tree, the rooks caning high ever 
above the stil, loutlese elma where their bl 
Danehy nesta were swinging high in the breez 
saw the lark ng afar up in the heavens blie 
wings ss fan the flecey eloudlets, bat ever wid 
anon casting an eye downwards to rhirhlof young 
ere wheat, on her cows nest on her | 

Wrownet24 sat hisapecled breasted nite, with drop 
Hew on bes bonnie back. But leavesexjstndedd, ane the 
san shone, making w fairstand of all this beautiful 


Britain of ours. Then came the aake-bird, with the 
wiblunpicasunt notes that herald the arrival of the 
cuckoo. Atel next the mihtingale, who «ung tows by 


nicht and by day all th 
of June 
But the spring waa, in one sere, a 
time, for net adrop of 
to spend heure every arden, aad 
Lour poultry and pigeons suferel to rome ex 
But on the whele, spring amd summer were happy 
and We miss them now that autunin is on ale, 
ndead already with us. And it will be 
Christmas ere Jong, you knew, say tine 
was inade for slaves, Nothing of the sort: it was 
miele Or usm ole for you, ant for me, and for every. 
Who bis a will to work and wall; and that is 
precisely our wish, is it not ? 


Tuk Pevrtry Rey, They sav that an English 
summer sof three het days and a thunder: 
storm. This is only their chat, whoever they may bes 
Nevertueless, very Trequently a br in the weather 
does come aceat this Gime with a Week or tive ef rain, 
and winds that bray and blaster, and tear bis limbs uff 
the trees, Well, we stand chanse a nice day or two nt 
this «easen to bevin and complete repairs in the fow bran, 
to whitesash insole, to mend heles, te cleatse amd pers 
haps re-eravel the rau, and rearrunge the dust-bath, 
This would have to be done by the mublle of next 
month, abyiow, and it icahways best to be beforehand 
with things that want doing. “Time is inst like It 
yon know y Heal ww quickly ; the only 
plan is to take it by the forelock, 

Weel out new the birds you don't want to keep. Tf 
yon have many, fatten the covkercls for markets Ef the 
pullets are ot xl stock, you Will make more of them 

ins them to sell for layers or as breuling stock, 
Uberter keep them all together thus, in batches 
of not over ten, only remember they must be fairly well 
fed, and have good shelter, 

The earlier and older birds will be getting theiradult 
Plumas soon, “© yon Will be able to judge if you shall 

ve any worth showing, 


vgh the xpring and inte the 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


If I myself were to go in heavily for fowls, I should 
not be content until T had some cups won at shows 
on my sidebuanl. But boys seldom have time to go in 
for that sort of thing. However, let me remind you 
that you can have good show stock without even 
attending an exhibition, You begin, of course, 
breeding from a celebrated strain, Well, anyhow, if 
you have a good cockerel or two, give him every ad- 
Yantaze, and plant him in a place by himself, or with 
one ordinary young pullet, A bird of this sort should 
be male a pet of, so that he shall be quite,tame. 
binis don’t moult till far later on, but occasion- 
y we find a cock yuing queer even now. He should 
be separated from the fuck, cle the hens will be too 
attentive to him, If your fowls are not show binds, and. 
are simply kept altogether in the run, and roain to- 
gether at their own free will among the grass, then you 
Inust uot only feed well and regularly, but see that all 
havecnoazh, for the older tyranuise over the younger, 
aud Will starve them if they have a chanc here is 
plenty of dine weather yet before us, and plenty of sun- 
shine, so take care that everything ubout your run is 
t sweet and clean, and let the binis have an abun- 
dunce of soft water. Stand this out of the sun. 


Tue PisRos-Lort.—Here, also, we must carry out 
Tepairs, and clear up and clean up before bud weather 
comes in, The end of the month willdo. But don't 
leave it till September. Of all sins ono who keeps 
stock of any kind can be guilty of procrastination takes 
If you procrastinate, you treat your stock 
t crucily, and yourself as well. You will always be 
going abut with something to haunt you, and the 
thin.cs you have uot doue will be like ghosts’ to folluw 
you ito your very dreams, 

Whatever is to be done should be done at the proper 
time. If you train yourself to this doctrine, it will 
teeome a habit, and you will have far wore happiness iu 
Life and always plenty of leisure time, 

Unpair your birds then, Choose a fine day, and go 
in for a regular cleaning maten, Ifyou have done your 
aud our pets, there will not be so very much todo 
Way of scraping. ‘The triangular wraper fs bert. 
ir birds having been removed to a pluce of 
ty. whitewash the wall having previously brushed 
them down and swept away cobwebs and dust from 
the winlows A goul heilthy loft has always got 
plenty of light, you know, eo a window or two are 
essentialsef heath 
Let there be plenty of size in the whitewash you use, 
ash and serub decks now, and nse Sanitas disinfece 
tant in the List water, Clean out the aviary, and 
when all is dry, take your water anid grain utensils out, 
and cican avd fill them, After this, in the evening, 
Jon may put your pets back once more, and very much 
ihey will enjoy the change, Weed out useless birds 
wow: if you cannot sell your stock, whieh you can 
xenerally do, aud de well i they are weil-bred birds, 
At ts better to send them tothe tarket than let them 
cat their heads uff, Besides, overcrowding, us I free 
quently inform you, breeds disease. 


Tur Aviary. T hope you have had a fairly zood 
for I like to think 
for love than for gain, You must 
AY nore this wason. at all events, So place 
< in the ordamry living and singing eases, 
fore you put uvay the breeling ones, give them 

chansing, Take a good day for this, 
m4 should be dried inthe sun, What 
J Tul of is, not only mites, but microbes, 
ordi germs. Use Spratt’s dog soup, a good brush, 
and beiling water, A plentiful use of these will leave 
little bebind that is harmful, But you may, to make 
matters surer, paint the eraeks and Seams with a strong 
solution of carbolic acid, and rinse the cage ont after- 
wards, When the caze is perfectly dry, do it up in 
Tsyer, pasting the ents together to exclude all dust. 
‘The paste use shonid have a litle parafin in it, 

As recurds mites, it is generally supposed they live 
only in the seams of the cage. This is wrong, for 
they will hile away all day in out-of-the-way corners 
of a binLroom, aud march forth in the darkness to 
attack the birds, 

Look out for the birds moulting, and keep them 
Warm. 1 sill sy more about mouiting next mouth. 


summer with your beautifal pet 
my boy © breed un 
not bree 

the 


Tie Ranrrny.—There ts 
inthis department, But kee 
feel well and regularly. nice day let your 
bunnies out tor aramble, duce your stuck, Goode 

pet rat bite always bring a fair market price, 
al yen mht even sell them to the poulterera in 
your ‘own village. Never be ashamed to sell what yeu 
breed. Princes of the royal blood make their fads and 
fancies pay ; and why shouldn't you ? 


Je to be done at present 
everything clean, and 


THe Gannex.— Leases will soon begin to fall, and it 

faa good plan to brush them up every week. 1 don't 

think a litter of deat wet leaves is Wholesome near a 

xise. Dut in greens for winter use as soon us possi- 
Keep down weeda Earth np celery, 

Vretty the window garden and hanging baskets look 
now if they have been well sct up and well done by, 
and if the effects of climbing and trailing flowers 
have been well studied. Pick off dead leaves, water 
well, for window boxes are otten go placed that they 
xet no rain, Stir up the earth gently in each box. If 
some towers fail you, take others up from garden 
beds with plenty of earth, They will grow in your 
box, even if taken up in bloom. 
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THE BOY’S OWN CAMERA CLUB. 


By Reoisarp A. BR. BENNETT, wa. (Oxon.). 


ON PRINTING FROM BROKEN NEGATIVES, 


I FREQUENTLY have very sad queries from unfortunate 

readers of this paper, in which they bewail the loss 
of some valuable uegative, which has inadvertently 
slipped from their grasp and been cracked, so that it 
leaves a white mark across some fair lady's face, or 
forms a star of light in the middle of a honse! The 
question then is whether there is any way of printing 
these negatives so that the mark may be avoided. 

Now, if the negative, film and all, is shivered, nothing: 
can be done that is quite evident. Iam afraid one 
must go farther, and say that if the film is broken at 
all there is not much hope of getting it right again. 
But if it is only the glass which is cracked, there is still 
hope of obtaining a succcasful result. Personally, I 
think that, if you have taken some good prints from 
that negative before its collanee, you had better simply 

yy one of them fall size, and thus obtain another 
negative without a crack, This fa quite easily don 
and if the print is on fine paper, the grain can be easily 
avoidel. If it is on rough paper, or you hare vo 
prints, it is essential to remedy the original negative, 
If there is only one crack, and that not a bad one, two 
things may be tried. One is to print the negative 
under tissite paper, which can be doue by simply 
pasting a piece over the top of a printing-frame, The 
other is to put the printing-fraime, paper aod ail, into 
a wire or string loop, and so suspend this support on 
the revolving part of a roasting-jack that the printing- 
frame will go round while the print ia exposed to the 
lizht. Either of these plans may avoid the crack—the 
latter being more likely to do so than the first, on the 
whole. 

Lut if the negative glass is really badly cracked, or 
“starred,” wo must get off the film, and place it on 
another glass on which it may be printed. This can 
only be done by applying some solution which will 
loosen the film from its support, and so enable it to be 
removed and transferred to the other glass. Before we 
begin this, it is best to strengthen the broken glass by 
sticking another at the back. Thix can be done by 
putting some little pieces of beeswax on the whole 
glnes at the corners, and a few where the crick will 
come when the broken gliss is Inid upon it. On 
putting the broken negative on the whole glass, with 
its face up, and applying a gentle heut, the two glasses 
will be Gruily fastened together by the melting of the 
wax. 

The solution is best made by a chemist, as the acid 
ured is very strong, and if ft gets on your hands, you 
will not forget it for some time, as it causes sores if 
In its full strength. ‘The solution is made by mixing 4 
oz. of water, 4 02. of hydrotluoric acid, and 6 oz. of 
elcobol. The solution is best uscd in a rubber or ebonite 
tray, as the ucid uttacks glass and china. In another 
tray you must put the new glass, having thorouguly 
cleaned it, and cover it with 2 oz. of water, and 6 oz. of 
alcohol. Now put the bi negative and {ts support 
into the first solution, and rock it gently for a few 
minutes. You will presently tind that the film has 
become loose at the edges, You will ve able to detach 
it by the fingers, or a paper-knife, keeping it under the 
liquid while you are doing so, Wha it is fairly off, 
transfer it to the other tray, taking a clean glues plate 
and putting it underneath it, to convey it to the other 
tray, When it isin that, yon will remove the transfer 
plate, and allow the film to rest on the ew one, at the 
bottom of the tray. When in this position, it must be 
straightened out, and all ercases and folds must be 
carefully climinated. Now lift out both glass and 
film, and, taking: a small pieve of cotton wool made into 
‘8 Juul, go over it carefully, 20 us to get out all bubbles 
between the film und the new gliss, the cotton wool 
being wetted all the time with the ulcohol and water. 
When it is perfectly stivuth, you can set it up ina ruck 
to yet dry, and it will then be finished. 

If properly conductel, this process will practical'y 
make quite a new neyative, the tilm adhering to the 
new glass with as much tenacity as it did to the old. 
one 

‘Tie weak solution will not hurt your hands, but if 
you have any cracks in the skin, it might be better 
to use inlinrubber tinger-stalls, or do it entirely with o 
paper-knife, 

If vou have to copy a formerly taken print, you will 
find the Lest way is to do it in the open air, or else 
slutwise to the window, so as to avoid all patches of 
light falling on the surface of the paper, and causing 
reflections, An ordinary rapid rectilinear lens will do, 
but you will probably have to add to the compass of 
your cumera-front, as it will most likely not reck out. 
tar enough. If this is so, you can do it by an extension 
muaie of cardboard, fitting on the front, or taking its 
Place, according to the muke of your camera, At the 
end of this the lens is of course to be fixed. You will 
find it necessary to get the lens very close, if the 
picture is to be the same size as the original, ‘If you 
care to do 0, you will find it convenient to construct a 
sliding top to your camera-stand, 90 that the camens 
can be moved backwards and forwards and still ren.ain, 
vertical; this saves a good deal of trouble when 
focussing, and, if you are likely to have much copying 
todo, you should certainly make such a top to your 
stand." Or L have often done it by simply resting the 
eumera temporarily on a pile of large books, the top 
being at such a height that the lens was on a level with 
the centre of the picture to be copied ; but this arrar 
ment is avt to give way just as you are inserting the 
dark slide, so T recommend a more securely fastened 
Gpparatus if you often Lave to co this work. 
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OPALS. 


By Deny I. W. Coves.Preepy, Emman, Coll., Camb. 
(Member of the Koyal Photographie Society). 


PAIS, ns most of my readers no doubt know, are 
pictures on opal zlass. 1 am always. surprised 
that they are not ware Troe gue, considering the 
simplicity of their production. ‘The exposure and 
development are the same as required for bromide 
paper, as the glass is generally cuted with a plain 
gelatino-bromide emulsion, 

In exposing, a very strong light is not required, 
‘The writer has obtained excelent results by means of 
a medium two-wicked lamp. The length of exposure. 
of course, greatly depends on the density of the 
negative. 

For development, the photographer has several 
developers ut hand, practically of equal merit. 1 
always use hydroquinone. If success las been 
achieved with one developer, my advice ix stick to 
that one. Development having proceeded for © 
sufficient length of time, the opal should be washed anid 
then placed in a fixing-bath, consisting of moderately 
strong hyposulphite of soda, then another thoro: 
washing for veveral hours, after which it should 
placed in a bath of chrome alum for about three 
minutes, in order to harden the film. The picture 
should then be trimmed while wet, an operation which 
is easily performed by means of a sharp penknife and 
a T-square. The cut pieces are easily detached by 
scraping With a knife, After another washing the opal 

hould be dried, when it can be placed on a small 
wooden easel In this manner opals make excellent 
ornaments for a rvom, and accepiable presents for 
friends. 

Lf the opal glass has been coated with a collodio- 
chloride emulsion, the prints must be washed, toned, 
and fixed in the manner as for ordinary silver prints. 
When printing this kind of opal, it is necessary to look 
at it during the operation ; for this purpose special 
printing-frames can be bought, or an ordimiry one 
can be used in the following manner, as given in Wall's 
“Dictionary of Photography.” He says, * Replace the 
hinged back by a solid piece of wood 3} inch less 
in thickness ; coat the inside of this back with a com- 
Position of gelatine made as follows: 


Gelatine(Nelson’sX opaque)... Lox. 
ater. . . . . . » 402. 
Glycerine 2 6 6 ewe Bz. 


Soak the gelatine in water and dissolve by the aid 
of heat ; add the glycerine last. The opuls will adhere 
to this on being damped, or a thir jarubber solu- 
tion, with a little castor oil added, may be used : 


Pure masticatel rubber, =... 40 grains 
Castoroil. =. 6 ee 10 drops 
Benwle 5 sk Loz. 


A small spot of this at cach corner will caus the 
opal to adhere firmly to the wood. To kccp the nega- 


The Boy's Own Papert. 


tive in position a serew may Le driven throngh one 
Lot the printing-frame aid the point of the screw 
off, a groove cut in it in which to fit the ne 
‘To the back aifix Untee or four small tongues or metal 
pierced with holes, which holes may drop over pins 
driven into the sides of frame, or the back may be per- 
mianently fixed by a hinge to one cuul of the frame. 

Try making opal, boys! ‘There is no better way, 
except by lantern tides, in my mind, to show eff the 
Photographs you bave taken. 


Non nobis solum. 


What becomes of the numerous prints which boys 
do not think quite oud enough to show their friends ? 
y. Leuppose, Well, I desire to give a hint 
yy may be used with advantage, Mount the 
dest of them in an ulbum, Write a short descriptive 
note at the foot of cach, and send them to a hospital. 
It will not cost you much, and will, without doubt, 
ure to many a sufferer, 1s it not a noble 

ti s which many of our 
untortunate sisters and brothers have to suffer? Now, 
boys, get to work in the holidays, aud prepare some 
nice ulbums to send at Christmas. 


QUR NOTE BOOK. 


With June yet another 
ted“ The Clayesmorian, 
yestuore School, Enfield. We wish 
imugazine long ‘life and great pro- 
© two extracts from the Editor's 


“THE CLAvEMonts 
school magazine was st 
the journal of Cl 
both school and 


‘otes and News 
“Accompanying the large portrait of the Iste Mr. 
Talbot Baines Keel, which now hangs in the Hall, the 
donor (Mrs, Reed) senla a letter, of which the follow- 
ing is an extract : * You cannot think how much my 
husband enjoyed writing his books. He used first to 
maken plan of the hook, and write out alist of chapters 
and their contents—he would even draw a map ot the 


place—and then he started, and his pen simply flew 
a pause, 


mud it Was the 
n, After he 
I remember 


over the paper with hardl 
rarest thing for him to make 
had finished 


th of Mr. Thomas Hughes, QC. of 
commonly known as the author of ‘Tom 
* Clayesmore has lost one of its most 
true and valued fricnds. One of the most. toncning 
incidents fom Brown's’ relations with his old 
school was his specch to the fellows in New Big 
School on Quinquagesima Sunday five years ago. 
fty Years Azo’ was the title of this Lay Sermon, 
istened to with euger attention by over tive hundred 
What Le hud learned at Rugby, he said, was to 
quit him like a man to fight the great fight unwe 
unfearing. trusting in the 

t love aud aid of the Muster of Mus-ers, our 


Lord Jesus Christ—the fight against idieness api 
tonness. He thought that one of the side= on 
which the attack pressed more than of old was in the 
temptation and tendency to careless expense, 2m t2 
taking it for granted that the workl was to be nak 
casy to one; that there existed a sort of preserijcire 
right to enjoyment and advantages, or, as the Ateri- 
¢: to ‘a guod time,’ without any special effort 
or personal vigilance. Depend upon it, such noticn: 
were lies, and came from the Father of lies. The ror 
abvy trained himself to do everything for him«f— 
even in games—to look for no good thing which si: 
not strenuously striven after, the better and bappier 
would that boy be in after-life.” 
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G. Davis.—A bichromate cell is certainly better for 
‘orking coils than n dry battery, as the latter is az: 
to “run down” too quickly. "Your incandeacett 
lamp still gives light because of the rays traversr¢ 
the vacuum from one pole to theother. If you gon 
for photography you cuuld probably take Rontzra 
photographs with the lamp. We can't very w..: 
insert the article on the condenser again. All the 
clectric articles will be republished as a book. Th 
condenser is attached at one end to one wire of the 
coil aud at the other end to the other wire. We don't 
see whut we can do to help you further. 


R. P.-1, The morning bath is preferable. 3. The 
price of “ The Conquest of the Moon is balf-a-crom. 
3. The article on Dumb-bells ia in the first and seou2i 
parts of our “ Indcor Games.” 


‘T. B.—Look in the “London Directory * and write to 
some of the firms. You might get a few lestoné for 
a.gninea at some such place as Burton's in Wands 
Street. 


Jack Tar.-The Admiralty Recruiting Office is 
pring Gardens, Charing Cross. It is easily foc: 
owing to the bills hanging about it. You could 7 
full particulars there, 


W. Brucr.—The usual way is to make a few tray: to 
begin with, all of the same length and width, dividi.: 
them into compartments aud putting a little cottes 
wool in each. After a time you make a case to 
the trays, which then become drawers, and in tic: 

‘ou get your cabinet, 


. YATES.—Some Favourite British Birds’ Eggs 
on page 410 of Vol. XVL, in Number 794, which wa: 
in the April part for 1894. 


Sicx Wrirrr.—We know of no other baok thao Dntii- 
son's * House Painting, Graining, Marbling, and sca 
Writing,” which ts published by Lockwood & 302, 
Stationers’ Hall Court. 
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THE SEA. 


By Geo, Masvitte Fey, 


Author of “ The Silver Ca7ivn,” et 
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CHAPTER XXXIII.—MAN's GOOD 
FRIED 


wyvy tried hard to cry aloud to his 


companion for help—to make an 


a vs “ He was dragged under.” 
effort for life; but for what seemed 


to him to be a long space of time he gathering its legs beneath it like some cat about to spring, the boy made a sudden 
could not stir. At last,thongh, when heave, and threw the beast from his chest, at the same time struggling to 
he could bear the horror no longer, rise and make for where he felt that Joe was lying; but with a strange hollow 
and just as the creature moved as if ery the animal sprang-at-himr with such force that he was driven backwards. 
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while the creature regained its position 
upon his chest, and Gwyn lay back half 
paralysed. 

But not from fear. Astonishment and 
delight had that effect, and, weak and 
prostrated as he was for some moments, 
he could not speak. 

At last one word escaped from his lips, 
and in an instant—throb, throb, throb, 
throb—there was a heavy beating on his 
ribs, a joyous whining sound greeted his 
ears, and a cold nose and wet tongue 
were playing about his face. 

“Ob, Grip! Grip! Grip!” he sobbed 
out at last, half hysterical with excite- 
ment; and seizing the dog by the neck 
he held him fast, while Grip burst now 
into a frantic paroxysm of barking. 

“You good old dog, then, you have 
found us,” cried Gwyn, as he sat up now 
and held on tightly to the dog’s collar for 
fear he should be left again. ‘“ Why, 
there must be some one with him! 
Here Grip, Grip, old chap, your master! 
Where is he, then ?”” 

There was another frantic burst of 
barking, and Joe's voice was heard out of 
the darkness. 

“What's that? What does it mean? 
Hi! Ydoll, are you there?" 


“Yes, yes. Here's Grip! And—and 
—they must be— Oh Joe, Joe, I 
cab oas 


What it was that Gwyn Pendarve could 
not do was never heard, for he pressed 
his lips together and clenched his teeth 
t» keep back all sound. He had no 
longer any control over himself, and in 
those anguished moments he felt, as he 
afterwards declared to himself, that he 
was acting like a girl. 

Joe was nearly as bad, but it was in the 
darkness and there was no one to witness 
their emotion, as he too kept silence, fear- 
ing to hear even his own voice ; 80 that 
Grip had the whole of the conversation 
to himself—a repetition that at another 
time would have been monotonous, but 
which now sounded musical in the ex- 
treme. 

At last Gwyn recovered his equanimity 
to some extent, and, taking out the 
matches, struck one, but the moisture of 
his fingers prevented it from igniting, 
and he had to try two more before he 
could get anything bat soft phosphorescent 
streaks on the box; and as the damp 
matches wera thrown down, Grip sniffed 
at them and whined loudly. 

Then one flashed out brilliantly, lighting 
up the darkness, was watched excitedly, 
and began to blaze up and transfer its 
illuminating powers to the one candle the 
boys had left, one which was directly 
after safely sheltered by the glass of the 
lanthorn. 

At this point the joy of the dog was 
unbounded, and was shown in leaps, 
bounds, and frantic barking, a:companted 
by rashes and sham worryings of his 
muster’s legs; and when driven off, he 
favoured Joz in the sama way. 

“Only to think of it,” cried Joe— that 
dog following us and running us down in 
the dark! How could he have dono it? 
I never heard that dogs could see in the 
dark like cats." 

“They can't,” said Gwyn, going down 
on his knees to give the dog a hug. “A 
jolly old chap —they ree with their noses ; 
don't you, old Grip?” 
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“Whuf!” cried the dog; and he made 
a irantic effort to lick his master's 
face. 

“It's wonderful!” cried Joe excitedly. 

“Yes, makes a fellow wish he had a 
nose like a dog. Why, Jolly, we could 
have found our way out, then.” 

“Don’t see it,” said Joe, who was in a 
peculiarly excited state which made him 
ready to laugh or cry at the slightest 
provocation. 

“Don’t see it! Of course you don't. 
Couldn’t we have smelt our way out by 
our own track, same as he did? But 
bother all that. Why, Jolly, if I could 
only feel sure that the dads were safe out, 
I shouldn't care a bit.” 

“No; I shouldn't either. Oh, I say, 
isn’t it a relief?" 

“Yes, and so I feel all right. 
out: I’m sure of it.” 

“ How do you know ?”” 

“ By Grip being here.” 

“That doesn't prove it.” 

“Yes, it does. Iknow! Father said 
‘I'll send Grip down: he ll find them.’ ” 

“ Well, it does sound likely ; but I say, 
Ydoll, isn’t it queer ?"” 

“ What, being here ?” 

“No; while I was so miserable and 
feeling as I did, I was only faint: now I 
feel so hungry I could eat anything.” 

“Same here,” said Gwyn; “ but it’s all 
right: they're out; father sent Grip— 
didn’t he, Grip?” 

The dog barked loudly and leaped up at 
him. 

“There, hear him ? He understands,” 
cried Gwyn; but Joe shook his head. 

“I don’t know,” he said. “The dog 
found us right enough, but that doesn't 
prove that he'll find his way back.” 

“He'd better,” said Gwyn, with mock 
earnestness; “if he doesn’t we'll eat 
him. Do you hear, sir?” 

The dog barked again. 

“It's all right,” said Gwyn merrily. 
“ Now, then, pack up, and let's go home -— 
do you hear, Grip?” 

The dog threw up his head and barked 
loudly. 

“ Ready, Joe?” 

“ Ready—of course.” 

“Come on, then. Now, Grip, old 
fellow, lead the way. Go home!” 

The dog barked again, and trotted in 
the opposite direction to which they had 
expected, making for the partly driven 
gallery where the roof ran up showing 
how the lode of tin had ascended; and 
when he reached the blank end beginning 
to bark loudly. 

“Come back, stupid!" cried Gwyn; 
“we found that out ourselves. That's the 
end of the mine. All right. Now lead 
the way home.” 

But the dog barked again loudly ; and 
it was not until Gwyn followed to the 
end and seized his collar that he gave up. 
“ Now then, off with you, but don’t go too 
fast. Forward! Quick march!" 

The lad had straddled across the dog, 
holding him between his knees, with head 
pointed as he believed in the direction of 
the shaft; and at the last sound, he un- 
loosed him from the grip of his knees, 
and the dog started steadily off, and they 
followed, but in a few minutes had to 
take to running, for, after looking back 
several times to see if he was followed, 
Grip increased his pace, and directly after 


They're 


disappeared in the datknoss beyond the 
glow shed by the lanthorn. 

“You’ve done it now,” cried Joe. 
“Why didn't you make your handker- 
chief fast to his collar ? He's gone home.” 

“Think so?” said Gwyn blankly. 

“Yes; that's certain enough; and 
we're just as badly off as ever.’ 

“ No,” said Gwyn, in atone full of con- 
fidence ; “Grip found us, and he'll come 
back again for certain.” 

“But we shall have to stop where 
we are, perhaps for another day or 
two.” 

“Oh no, he will not be long,” raid 
Gwyn; but there was less confidence i: 
his tones, and he stopped short, and began 
to call and whistle, with the sounds echo- 
ing loudly along the tunnel-like place ; but 
for some moments all was silent, and 
Joe gave vent to a groan. 

“ Oh, why did you Jet him go, Ydoll ? 
It was madness.” 

“Well,” responded the lad bitterly, 
“you were as bad as I—yon never said a 
word about holding him.” 

“No, I never thought of it,” said Joe, 
with a sigh. “ But how horrid, after think- 
ing we were all right!” 

“Yet, it is disappointing,” said Gwyn 
gloomily ; “ but he’ll soon come back when 
he finds that we are not following him; 
and even if he went right back to them. 
they'd send him in again.” 

“I don’t believe they did send him in, * 
said Joe despsiringly. 

“They must. He couldn't have 
climbed down the ladders or got into the 
skep of his own accord, and, if he had, 
they wouldn’t have let him down.” 

“Oh yes, they would, and they sent 
him, I'm sure.” 

“No, I'm afraid not,” said Joe 
piteously ; “ they didn’t send him.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Because if they had cent him, they 
would have done what people always 
do under such circumstances—written a 
note, and tied it to the dog's collar. He 
had no note tied to his collar, I'm 
sure.” 

“No, I didn’t see or feel any,” replied 
Gwyn thoughtfully. 

“No; we should have been sure to sce 
it if he had one; so, for certain, the dog 
came of his own will, and I don't think 
it’s likely he’ll come again. He may or 
he may not.” 

Gwyn did not feel as if he could comba: 
this idea, for Joe’s notion that a note 
would have been tied to the dog's collar 
—a note with a few encouraging words - 
seemed very probable; so be remained 
silent, listening intently for the faintest 
sound, 

But the silence was more terrible than 
ever, and saving the musical dash of 
water from time to time and an occasional 
rustle as of a few grains of earth or sand 
trickling down from the walls, all was 
still. 

“Hear him coming back?’ said Gwyn 
at last, very dismally. 

“No, but there is scmething I keep 
hearing. Can’t you?” 

“I? No,” said Gwyn quickly. * Whsi 
can you hear ?—footsteps ? ”" 

“Oh no: not that. It's a humming. 
rolling kind of noise, very, very faint: 
and I can’t always hear it. I'm not sare 
it is anything but a kind of singing in my 


ears. Can 
you?” 

Gwyn listened intently. 

“No. Perhaps it is only fancy. Listen 
again. Oh, that dog must come back.” 

Joe sat down, with the lanthorn beside 
him. 

“Oh, don't give up like that!" cried 
Gwyn. “Let's make a fresh start, and 
try and find our way out.” 

“It's impossible—we can't without 
help.” 

“Don't I always tell you that a chap 
oughtn't to wait to be helped, but try to 
help himself?” 

“ Yes, you often preach,” said Joe dis- 
mally. 

“Yes, and try too. Why, I 
hear that?" eried Gwyn excitedly. 

* No,” said Joe, after a pause. 

“Don't be so stupid! You can—— 
Listen!” 

They held their breath, and plainly now 
came the barking of a dog. 

“There! cried Gwyn. “ Here, here, 
here!” and he whistled before listening 
again, when there was the pattering of 
the dog's nails on the rocky floor, and 
almost directly after Grip bounded up to 
them. 

«Ah, we mustn't have any more of 
that, old fellow,” eri yn, seizing the 
dog's collar, and patting him. —* Get on, 
you old rascal; can't you see we've only 
yot two legs apiece to your four?” 

The dog strained to be off again, barking 
excitedly ; but Gwyn held on while their 
neckerchiefs were tied together and then 
fastened to the dog's collar. 

© Now then, forward once more, Come 
on, Joe, you must carry the lanthorn and 
wilk by his head. eady, stupid! We 
ean’t ran, Walk, will you? Now then, 
forward for home. 

The dog barked and went off panting, 
with his tongue ont and glistening in the 
light as the red end was enrled, and he 
strained hard, os if bound to drag as much 
as he could behind him, while the boys’ 
spirits steadily rose as their contidence 
of the dog's knowledge of the ®ay back 
began to increase, 


There, I can hear it now. 


Ah! 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—TOO E 


“ Tnixk the candle will 
said) Gwyn, after they had progr 
yor some time and the lanthorn dgor was 
opened. 

Plenty —yes,”” said Joe. 

“ Wish I knew there was enough and 
to spare," said Gwyn. 

Why ?”” 

“Because I'd have a bite off the end. 
I'm so faint and hungry, it’s quite hor- 
rible.” 

* Horrid! "’ exclaimed Joe. 

“Not it. Nothing's horrid when you're 
starving. But I don't suppose it's very 
far as the crow flies.” 

** Crows don't fly in tin mines,” said 
Joe. whovwas in better spirits now. 

++ Well, then, in a straight line.” 

«I don’t believe there's a straight line 
in the placo.” 

I say. don't chop logic. Jolly, and 
don't ~ I say. look here, Cirip, steady! 
don't puli a fellow's arm off!" interpolated 
Gwyn. for the dog tugged heavily at the 
neckerchiefs. “T.ook here, Joe, 1 was 
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going to say Talk gently to me; for I'mso 
hungry that * feel quite vicious, and as if 
I could bite. Ah, would you get away! 
Steady, sir! We want to get home as 
badly as yon do--for ‘hoozza, we're 
homeward bcund—bound; hoozza, we're 
homeward bound !’ "’ sang the boy wildly. 

“ Don’t you holloa till you're out of the 
wood.” 

“1 wasn’t holloaing,” cried Gwyn, 
with hysterical merriment. “I was sing- 
ing, only you've no ear for music.”* 

“Not for such music as that. Hark at 
the echoes !—they sound just like howls.” 

“ All right, but don’t talk about getting 
out of the wood when we're like moles 
underground.” 

“ Who's chopping logic now ?" 

“Ob, anybody. Steady, Grip, slow 
march.” 

* Does he pull so hard 2?” 

“ Horribly ; but I don't mind—it shows 
he knows his way.” 

Grip barked and dragged at the impro- 
vised leash as if determined to hasten 
their pace. 

“It's just like the greyhounds do over 
the coursing. But pull away, old chap! 
I say, though, isn’t it hot now?" 

“ Yes, I'm bathed in perspiration. 
must be very deep down.” 

“Oh no, it's just about on a level; 
sometimes we go down, and sometimes 
up.” 
P lacs splash, splash, and then the 
dog's progress seemed to be checked, as 
the boys’ followed into a pool of water 
which filled all the tunnel to the sides. 

“Stop!” cried Joe, as he waded to his 
knees. 

* Why? What for?” 

* Because we're going wrong.” 

“So LT thought; but Grip ought to 
know.” 

“He can't. 
along heve.” 

“No; but that proves he’s right. for we 
never came along here, and we always 
lost ourselves.” 

* But it’s getting deeper, and there's 
no knowing how deep it will be.” 

“ Never mind; we must wade.” 

Joo went on, and the water was soon 
up to their waists, while the dog swam 
on, 

“Tm sure Grip’s going wrong,” said 
Joe excitedly, as the light of the lanthorn 
gleamed from the surface of what was 
mow a narrow canal. 

“Get on. Grip knows.” 

“He can't. It's impossible that he 
could have seented us over water.” 

* Yes, xo it is,” suid Gwyn anxiously ; 
an he stopped, naturally checking the 
dog, who began to ap!ash and to howl and 
bark angrily. a 

“Well, we must go on now. 
it’s the way he came.” 

“Couldn't be, because he was not 


We 


because we never came 


Perhaps 


“Well, Tam right over my waist.” said 
Gwyn. “ Shall we goon? Wecan swim 
if it gets deeper.” 

“T say. let's try it a little farther.” 
And holding the light well up, they waded 
on, with the water growing deeper, till it 
reached the'r chests und soon after their 
chins. 

“ Now then 
Gwyn 

“Oh, go en; Grip must know. 


go beck or swim 2” asked 


T sup- 
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pose the floor has gone dcwn a good desl 
ere.”” 

“Can you keep the lanthorn out of tha 
water? If you can’t we must not gocn; 
because it would be too horrible to swiin 
here in the dark, and I don’t know 
whether I could keep on with only ono 
hand swimming and holding Grip with 
the other.” 

“ He'd tow you along,” eaid Joe. 

“Halt! Hold the light higher,” 
shouted Gwyn, and his words reverberated 
strangely. 

Grate, grate, scratch, came @ strango 
sound. 

“Do you hear what I say?” cried 
Gwyn excitedly. 

“T can't, I can’t —there isn’t room.” 

“Then give it to me,” said Gwyr 
fiercely from where he stood a few yards 
now in advance of his companion. 
«How am I to see what I'm doing ?—and 
I know you'll have it in the water 
directly.” 

“Don't I tell you I can't?” cried Joo 
wildly. ‘“Can’t you see there isn’t 
room? J'm holding it close up to the 
roof now.” And at a glance Gwyn saw 
that the rcof was so low where they 
were that tho gallery was nearly filled by 
the water. 

“Oh, bother the dog !"* cried Gwyn de- 
sperately. “ Quict, sir! Como back!” for 
with the water steadily deepening it 
seemed madness to let the animal lure 
them on into what secmed to be ecrtain 
death. 

“Yes, yes, como back,” panted Joe; 
“it's horrible. Here, Grip, Grip, Grip tf 
Here, here, here!” 

But the dog only whined and swam on, 
and then began to beat the water wildly 
as if he were drowning, for in his excite- 
inent and dread Gwyn had now betn to 
haul upon the leash, dragging the dog 
partly under water in his efforts to get 
hold of its collar. 

It was no easy task; for as the dog rose 
again, it was evidently frightened by its 
immersion beneath the surface, and it 
rose barking, whining, and struggling to 
escape from its master’s grasp. 

« What is it? What are you doing?” 
cried Joe, as he held the light close to the 
roof. 

“Doing? Can't you seo the dog's 
half mad. Quiet, Grip! What is it? 
Hold still, will you?” 

But this scened to be tho last thing 
the poor beast was disposed to do; for the 
tie, drag under the surface, and the seizura 
by the collar were all suggestive to its 
benighted intellect of death by drowning; 
and just as Gwyn, chin-dcep in the watcr 
now and hardly able from his natural 
buoyancy to keep his footing, was backing 
towards tho light, holding by the collar 
with both hands, the dog gathered itself 
together with its hind legs resting against 
its master’s breast, and mado a tre- 
mendous bound as if for life. 

Gwyn had had some experience of the 
muscular power in a collie dog, but never 
till that moment did he fully realise what 
strength a desperate animal does possess. 
For that bound sent the dog forward and 
him backward; and completely off his 
balance, his head went down, his legs 
rose from his buoyancy in the water, ant 
as he made a desperate effort to regain 
his feet there came a sharp drag at tho 
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neckerchief he had twisted round his 
hand, and he was dragged under in turn 
and towed along for sume moments before 
he could get his head above the surface 
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of the black water again. Then, obeying 
his natural instinct, he struck out and 
began to swim, feeling himself drawn 
steadily along by the dog farther and 
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farther from the light which gleamed 
from the water, and into the black dark- 
ness and the unknown depths. 

(To be continued.) 


THE DRERE OF LONEMOATH GRANGE. 


B summer holidays had ended, and 

Rosslyn House had once more re- 
assembled. Some familiar faces among 
the boys were missed— Maxell, Simpson, 
and Anderson had left ; and Taswell found 
himself cock of the walk, so far as strength 
was concerned. 

Not once since that day when Mr. 
Datcham’s wrath had been aroused, and 
the badger-tongs had been used for an 
unauthorised purpose, had Dick Taswell 
entercd the gates of Lonemoath Grange. 
Not once had the “ duckeries ” been rifled 
to supply contributions for the table at 
the Grange ; and, how the old man fared, 
now that his rations had so long been 
curtailed, was known only to himself. 

Cornish Helstone resumed his scholastic 
duties with all his native energy. His 
mind was stored with pleasant memories 
of the holidays. The sunny skies, blue 
seas, and warm rocks of the Scilly Isles 
floated in the background of his imagi- 
nation, ever ready to furnish a restful 
remembrance amid the routine of his 
daily work. 

Then across the sunny recollections 
there would at times flash upon his 
mental gazo a vision of the Count’s face. 
It had been so vividly impressed on his 
mind, that he could not blot it out; and 
when the ghastly lineaments intruded 
themselves, there was always the accom- 
paniment of those awful shrieks reverber- 
ating through the corridors. 

Dick Taswell had certainly profited by 
the discipline of his first term's schooling. 

His rough uncouth manners had re- 
ceived a veneer of polish; he had become 
more sociable in his habits; and the im- 
provement had a vast influence upon his 
popularity. When the senior boys were 
casting about for filling vacancies in the 
football eleven, they naturally considered 
Taswell as a promising member, likely to 
add weight to theteam. Football was a 
very different game from cricket, as 'Taswell 
soon found. The clumsiness of his move- 
ments waseclipsed by the serviceable force 
of hia bulk. He soon proved himself a for- 
midable bulwark of defence in front of 
goal ; and those who essayed to charge him 
were invariably repulsed, to their own dis- 
comfiture, while he was no more shaken 
by their charge than a rock by the impact 
of a wave. When Taswell played full- 
back in the first out-match, and sent three 
members ofthe enemy flying in succession, 
he became the hero of the hour, and en- 
tirely remodelled his early views on the 
social economy of Rosslyn House. 

So the boys regarded him in a very 
different light from that of last term. The 
seniors treated him with deference, and 

~ juniors competed for his patronage. 


A SCHOOL STORY. 


By rug Rev. A. N. MAuan, M.A. F.G.S., 
Author af “The Wallaby Man," etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XX.—COLIN'’S ADVENTURE. 


His good-nature took a pride in displaying 
its better qualities, and he became the 
champion of appeal in the squabbles of his 
class. 

Colin Eleombe, among others, became 
thoroughly chummy with the burly West- 
countryman. They sometimes went for 
walks together in the afternoons, when 
football was not compulsory, and the 
Drere of Lonemoath Grange always had 
a morbid attraction for them both.. Colin 
was ever eager for the mysterious, and 
Taswell felt that he had a score to settle 
with the occupant, and wondered if he 
should ever sot foot again inside the gates. 

It was the first Wednesday in October. 
Taswell had strained his knec the day 
before, and the matron had prohibited his 
playing football. Colin, the cause of the 
mischief, had himself sustained so much 
damage from the shock of collision that 
he also was debarred from taking part 
in the game. The pair had consequently 
arranged a mecting at Tittlebat Bridge 
after dinner. 

They met at the appointed place, and 
made a round through the fields, picking 
the few stray nuts which had so far battled 
the cyes of rustic plunderers, and then, as 
the sun drew near to setting, they gravi- 
tated towards the Grange. 

“Tt always has a peculiarly ghostly 
taste on autumn afternoons,” said Taswell ; 
“there's something about autumn after- 
noons which attracts ghosts, I fancy. 
See how the mist lies in the hollows, and 
how dismal it all looks. Isn’t it still, and 
dark 2?" 

‘They had turned off Grime Ditch along 
the grass-grown lane, now saturated with 
heavy moisture, and had reached that 
point where the high bank commanded 
the best view of the ancient house. 

“Let's get up the bank and recon- 
noitre,” said Colin. 

“ All right. . . . Now then, I can show 
you where the old reprobate chased me, 
that day. . . . Thekitchen is behind those 
two windows on the right. That's the 
room I first escaped into, when he buzzed 
the duck’s-eg¢ at my head. Those two 
narrow windows on the left are in the 
passage, and the front-door is just round 
the corner.” 

“What's it like when you get inside the 
front-door ?"’ asked Colin. 

“There's a sort of hall, and the staircase 
on your left. The passage is straight 
ahead, and on the left is a door, leading 
into a jolly big room. I had a look at 
that, but couldn't stop to make notes—I 
was too busy. I’ve seen three rooms and 
the passage and hall, in the ghostly. old 
place—that's all—but it’s more than any- 
one else has seen, I know.” 


“And that's the ruined part on the left, 
I suppose.” 

“Yes—that's where the vaults are, if 
there are any. I shouldn’t wonder if they 
are all humbug, including the adders.” 

“It would be easy enough to climb over 
the moat-wall, and explore,’’ said Colin ; 
“I wonder no one has ever tried it on.” 

“Well, I don’t know; the people here- 
abouts are jolly careful to keep clear ef 
the place. They believe it’s haunted, and 
I don’t suppose anyone would dare go there 
at night to save his life. They know that 
the old chap hasa pistol. He let fly once. 
I believe, at a fellow who tried to climb 
that big spruce-fir after a wood-pigeon’s 
nest—potted at him out of a window. 
That’s how it is; but, I say, it’s getting 
late—I must be off.” 

Their ways lay in opposite directions. 
and Taswell could take a short cut across 
the field in which they were standing. 
This he did, and in two minutes he was 
the other side of a hedge, and out of sight. 

Colin stood longer than. two minutes 
looking at the Grange, and while he looked 
there grew upon him a strong desire to 
climb the moat-wall and get into the gar- 
den, just to be able to tell Taswell that he 
had done so. He marked a place where 
it seemed easy to scale the wall, where 
bricks had perished by time and left 
tempting spaces for the feet, and where 
trails of ivy hung down like ropes to aid 
the ascent. The only question was 
whether there might not be water or deep 
mud in the moat under the reeds. These 
so completely choked the whole channel 
that he could not tell what was beneath 
without experiment. The top of the wall 
was flush with the ground above, about 
ten feet above the bottom of the moat. 
Colin was determined to see what could be 
done. 

Slipping down the bank to the grass- 
track which skirted the moat, he further 
descended to the level of the reeds oppo. 
site the spot where he meant to make the 
attempt. Cautiously he put one foot into 
the reeds, and felt the bottom. It was 
firm,. and bore his weight without signs 
of mud or water. So he brought up the 


other leg and tried for another foothold | 


farther out. It proved equally reliable. 
and three more steps brought him without 
mishap to the wall. The strong rope-like 
growths of ivy served the purpose of a 


natural ladder, and Colin, being light ad | 


active, found little difficulty in 
himself until his head was level with the 
upper sward of the G: grounds. 

The next move was risky. If the owner 
heppened to be looking that way, Colin 
would stand a bad chance; but he hoped 
Mr. Datcham might be in his kitchen ; and | 


without further hesitation Colin quickly 
worked himself forward till he was full- 
length upon the grass. Then he crawled 
on hands and knecs to the great spruce, 
when, under cover of the trunk, he stood 
up and peered forth. 

There was a sycamore in front, not ten 
yards froin the house. To this he sped 
swiftly and noiselessly, and again paused 
to reconnoitre. Not a sound broke the 
stillness. He would dare one more for- 
ward move, trusting to his agility if danger 
immediately threatened. 

Treading lightly, with long strides, Colin 
made for that part of the house between 
the two narrow windows which Taswell 
had pointed out as belonging to the passage. 
Edging along to the left, he stooped down 
as he passed the window, and turning the 
angle of the wall he reached the front- 
door, 

Everything was silent: not a breath of 
wind stirred the leaves. --not even a robin’s 
distant song was to bo heard in all the 
range of woodland behind the house. 

Colin’s curiosity to see all he could 
nerved him to try the handle of the front- 
door, and, if possible, tuke a peep inside. 
It turned easily, and the door yiclded to 
his pressure. He looked in. . . . There 
was the entrance-hall and staircase and 
passage, just as Taswell had described them. 

At that moment his heart gave a great 
leap of terror, for he heard a sound of 
footsteps coming round the corner, prob- 
ably to the door where he was standing ! 
He stood for a moment paralysed with 
dread ; yet to remain where he was, was 
to be caught—to run for his life might 
mean to invite a bullet. There was no 
time to hesitate—he slipped inside the 
door, closed it softly, and bounded to the 
door on the left, which Taswell had men- 
tioned. He entered the room, nearly 
fainting with fright, and just pushed the 
door to—he dared not close it, for he heard 
the front-door open. 

Sick with fear, he had barely time to 
crouch behind a chair, which had a curious 
old-fashioned wicker hood to keep off the 
draught, when the door was pushed open, 
then closed; and Colin distinctly heard 
the grating of a key turned in the lock. 
The footsteps retreated along the passage. 

Every spark of hope, every vestige of 
eourage, was smothered in him under the 
overwhelming horror of the conviction 
that he was a prisoner in that room, at 
the mercy of a crazy and savage old man. 
Oh, the awful horror of that thought! 
He sank on the fluor, shaking and shud- 
dering in such a deadly terror that he 
thought he must have died. An almost 
irresistible inclination came over him to 
scream for help. 
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He opened his mouth, but no sound 
came. He was so paralysed that the 
muscles of his throat refused to obey his 
will. The nervous tension of those mo- 
ments was so tremendous that, if it had 
lasted much longer, sumething must have 
given way—either consciousness or life 
itself, he thought. 

But gradually this fearful state of things 
improved a little. The paroxysm of 
terror subsided somewhat. Colin drew 
three deep breaths, and felt better. 
Reason re-asserted a fraction of her sway. 
The beams of the setting sun found access 
through the window, and seemed to 
revive in him a hope of escape. 

He stood up and looked about the 
room. There was a round table in the 
middle, with nothing on it but a faded 
cloth, and three quaint antiquated chairs. 
That was all the furniture. 

Colin now stepped on tiptoe across 
the room to a second door, and tried 
it. It was locked. Then he looked at 
the window, and saw to his immense 
relief that it was wide enough for him to 
get through. It opened on a back-yard ; 
and he was debating whether to attempt 
an escape immediately, or wait till it got 
darker, when the ‘chance of detection 
would be lessened—when he was once 
more brought into deadly terror by hear- 
ing a step in tho passage, and the next 
moment the door was being unlocked. 
Colin had just time to burrow under the 
table, when the door was opened and 
some one entered —old Datcham, of 
course, thought the terrified boy. Alas! 
ho was once more reduced to that state 
of sickening dread, which drained all the 
life out of him. His heart seemed to 
stand still, yet he heard it beating so 
violently that he thought the person who 
had entered must hear it too. 

Colin folt sure that Mr. Datcham 
knew of his presence, and that the old 
ruffian was playing with him as a cat 
does with a mouse previously to wreaking 
his vengeance. This conviction almost 
made him utter a shriek. His limbs 
shook as he lay curled up under the 
table. 

It was Peter Datcham who had entered, 
but he was entirely unsuspicious of the 
fact that a boy had actually entered his 
house and was concealed in that room. 

He had merely locked the door from 
force of habit. He often prowled about 
the various rooms of his house, and often 
left the doors ajar by mistake, and as 
often locked them when he found them 
open. 

Mr. Datcham walked across the room, 
fitted a key, and, having unlocked and 
opened the other door, he put his head 

(To be continued.) : 
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through and uttere” the name“ Antoine ” 
in a sepulchral whisper. 

‘There was an answering voice, and 
another man soon came into tho room, 
when the door was again closed and 
locked. 

“Baissez le store, vieux nigaud!” 
growled the man who had been addressed 
as Antoine. 

Colin’s knowledge of French enabled 
him to interpret the remark as an order 
to draw down the blind, but it did not 
suffice to give him any insight into the 
meaning of the animated conversation 
which now followed. 

The two men sat down on opposite 
sides of the table. Both kicked the 
crouching boy. and both muttered “ Par- 
don!" under the impression that their 
feet had met. Then they began to jabber 
French at a tremendous pace, apparently 
trying to clamour each other down ; and 
gradually becoming more and more 
excited, they thumped the table and 
stamped to give emphasis to their words. 
Colin got sundry kicks during the con- 
versation, though he made himself as 
small as possible. 

Not another word of the dialogue could 
he understand, but from the general tone 
of it he gathered that both the disputants 
were in a violent rage. 

Presently they jumped up, and then 
there was a lively time. They edged 
round the table, jumping and stamping. 
A chair was broken. Then they came 
together, and there were sounds of blows 
and furious scuftling. Bang went another 
chair, and then one of the two men fell 
violently upon the table, uptilting it and 
nearly dragging off the cloth. Colin had 
presence of mind to lay hold of the 
opposite end of the cloth, and then, 
buried in the ruins of the table,- ho was 
still concealed from view. 

Flying steps across the room now 
betokened flight and pursuit. The door 
was flung open and the belligerents rushed 
out. The noise of their feet grew fainter, 
until other sounds gave evidence of the 
conflict being renewed elsewhere. But 
Colin felt it was now or never to escape. 

He emerged from the ruins, pushed 
back the blind, opened the window, and 
in another minute he was out in the 
back-yard. 

It was nearly dark, but a glance showed 
him the direction he should take. Hurry- 
ing round a corner, he was soon out in 
the open ground; and then, running for 
dear life, as though the gapperginnics 
were after him, he reached the moat. 
Scrambling down anyhow, he plunged 
through the reeds, and then ran back all 
the way to Rosslyn House. 
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neat was the consternation on board the 
Rattler when the jolly-boat returned 
with the crew of the lost cutter. Like all 
bad news, the intelligence of the mysterious 
disappearance of Brutton, the convalescents, 
and the boast spread through the ship like 


IT WAS A NARROW SQUEAK. 


By Artuur Ler Knicut, 


Author of “ Tuo Tramps,” ete, ete. 


CHAPTER IV. 


wildfire and became the sole topic of conver- 
sation. 

The commander acted with great promp- 
titude in this emergency. The pinnace, a 
cutter, and the jolly-boat were at.once 
manned by armed crews, and despatched to 


thoroughly search the Juba river--the flotilla 
being placed under the command of Mr. 
Hughes, the first-lieutenant, a tried and ex- 
perienced officer. 

The pinnace was armed with a nine-pounder 
Armstrong gun, and the cutter carrici 
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rocket-tube ; the bluejackets being supplied 
with rifles, cutlasses, and revolvers. The 
little force was therefore a formidable one 
in point of discipline and weapons. 

‘The first duty Mr. Hughes undertook was 
to search in the most thorough manner the 
iwo places where a landing had been effected 
by the lost cutter. For some distance inland 
the whole of that side of the river was 
arduously explored, and the woods and plains 
rang with stentorian shouts that came from 
the brazen throats of the seamen. No trace 
of Brutton, however, cou!d be found, or of 
the conva'escents; and Mr. Hughes deter- 
mined to land at the nearest village settle- 
ment, and endeavour to obtain some intelli- 
gence from the inhabitants. With this 
scheme in view he re-embarked his men, and 
proceeded to pull up the river—the nearest 
settlement of any size being on the right 
bank about a mile above the sandy beach 
where Bratton had been last seen. 

The heat was now intense, the sun having 
attained a considerable elevation in the 
Jeavens; bat the men worked sturdily at their 
‘oars without a grumble, being too anxious to 
«obtain news of their lost shipmates to care 
for the extreine sultriness that prevailed. 

On the way to the village a fishing-boat 
~vas encountered, dropping down stream, and 

“the oecupants of this craft hailed the flotilla, 
and proceeded to pour into the cars of the 
~ astonished Mr. Hughes, in a most extra- 
- ordinary dialect, in which English played 
- only a minor part, a long story of some 
- exciting incidents they had witnessed upon 
the river that morning. It seemed that they 
hal been lying in a creek, themselves 
«unseen, when the slaver droppel down 
the river. Out of curiosity they watched her 
~movements, saw the cutter go to attack her, 
and were witnesses to the latter's sudden dis- 
- comfiture. They added that the slaver's 
--erew, immediately after the swamping of the 
+ gutter, had sent off a couple of boats, and 
as furas they could tell, picked up all the 
struggling Englishmen, upon which they 
promptly weighed their anchor, and, in tow 
of the two boats, returned up the river from 
whence they had so lately come. 

Mr. Hughes rewarded these men liberally, 
and asked them if they knew the present 
whereabouts of the slave-dhow, and whether 
she had a human cargo already shipped. 

The fishermen eagerly affirmed that they 
head tracked th2 slaver into a little-known 
creek about five niles farther up-stream, and 
where they had no doubt she was going to 

remain in hiding, the spot being admirably 
:suited for that purpose. To prove the truth 
of their assertion, they offered to act as 
pilots to the flotilla and conduct them straight 
to the entrance of the lagoon. This offer 
Mr. Hughes accepted, promising the men a 
handsome reward if their intelligence should 
prove correct. 

The fishing-boat was moored to a tree 

«on the bank, and her occupants—three in 
number—taken on board the pinnace, which 
now led the way up the river, the men 
pull’ng with grim determination. 

Brutton and his companions were in a 
very perilous position. Everyone realised 
sthat unwelcome fact. Even if all their lives 
thad been saved irom drowning—and this, of 
course, was not known for certain---it seemed 
quite possible that the cruel Arab slave- 
dealers might have murdered the helpless 

Snglishmen as soon as they had got them 
safely on board. There was also the terrible 
risk that, even if the prisoners were alive, 
their relentless captors might out of sheer 
spite assassinate them the instant they 
vealised that their hiding-place had been 
€iscovered, and that a British flotilla was 

epont to attack them. 
All these thoughts passed through Mr. 
:='s mind as the boats laboriously pur- 
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sued their way against the current; and he 
resolved to act with caution, but also with 
vigour, and if possible to make a dash at the 
dhow from behind a bend in the creek. 

The fishermen assured him that this plan 
could be carried out with great feasibility so 
long as the Arabs did not keep a patrol-boat 
on duty, or station any look-out men in trees, 
or on the banks of the lagoon. 

After a heavy pull of two hours the 
entrance to the creek was reached. It was 
narrow, and much overgrown with the 
pendulous branches of trees, which threw 
strange dark shadows upon the mirror-like 
waters. The oars having been muffled, the 
boats entered, and the native fishermen 
directed the steering. The lagoon was 
tortuous, and there was very little light, 
owing to the thick mangrove-bushes and 
more towering forest trees. A better place 
for a small vessel to secrete herself in could 
not have been found. 

The excitement was now intense. 

The buzz and hum from the insect world, 
and the croaking of the frogs, almost 
neutralised the light splash made by the 
blades of the oars as they dipped in and out 
of the dark waters of the forest-fringed creek. 

Suddenly the natives held up their hands 
—this being a preconceited signal. Not a 
word was spoken; but at that silent but ex- 
pressive gesture every man laid upon his oar, 
and the boats skimmed along at a reduced 
speed, and by their own impetus alone. 
Guided by the tiller, they slowly rounded a 
projecting point, and there was the dhow 
anchored in the middle of the creek straight 
in front of them. Apparently no watch was 
being kept of any kind, for no warning cry 
was heard to denote that the presence of a 
hostile flotilla had been discovered, although 
a buzz of general conversation could ke 
clearly distinguished. 

The first-lieutenant raised his right arm 
high into the air, and the native fishermen 
promptly dropped theirs. The seamen, at 
this second signal, gave way with all the 
stvength they were capable of, and the 
boats’ heads were pointed for the dhow. 
Not even a whisper was exchanged! It was 
earnestly hoped that the dhow could be 
carried by a bold coup de main before the 
slaver’s people had recovered from the con- 
fusion such a sudden attack was certain to 
throw them into. 

At a grand pace the boats swept up 
towards their foe. As had been previously 
arranged, the pinnace steered for the dhow’s 
starboard quarter, and the cutter and jolly- 
boat for the port waist and quarter. 

A yell that seemed to rend the heavens 
proclaimed the discovery of the flotilla. 

The seamen, however, were now close 
aboard, and prepared to grapple with the 
foe who had kidnapped their shipmates. 

The uproar on board the dhow was quite 
indescribable; but loud above it, and terrible 
in their earnestness, rang out the cheers of 
the British bluejackets as they dached along- 
side, and in a moment were swarming up 
the sides of the unwieldy craft. 

The Arabs had had no time to hurl more 
ballast into tle boats of their foes. The 
surprise had been complete. 

Some slight skirmishing took place on the 
deck of the dhow, but it was of a very 
desultory description, and the slaver’s people 
soon saw that their doom had rung out, and 
that their wisest plan was to throw down 
their arms and sue for mercy, which they at 
once proceeded to do. Two of their people 
had been killed at the first onset, and one 
bluejacket had been slightly wounded. 

To the horror of Mr. Hughes and his 
party, no trace could be discovered of Brutton 
or the men who had been captured with him. 
Eighty slaves, however, were found in the 
hold, and it was intimated to them, through 


the instrumentality of the fishermen, that 
they would be ret at liberty as soon as 
possible—whereat their joy knew no bounds. 

The captain of the slaver was brought 
before Mr. Hughes, and sternly questioned 
as to the whereabouts of the kidnapped men ; 
being informed at the same time that if any- 
thing untoward had happened to them he 
would be promptly shot. 

The Arab, with some agitation, swore by 
the Prophet’s beard that he had sent Brutton 
and his companions ashore toa village of his 
own about two miles distant through the 
forest, and offered to send some of his men: 
with the lieutenant to point out the way and 
order the immediate release of the prisoners. 

This was very annoying news, though of 
course everyone was relieved to hear that 
their shipmates were safe and well. 

A landing-party, well-armed, was headed 
by the first-lieutenant, and at once started 
for the village under the guidance of the 
captain of the slaver’s son—a lad of fourteen. 
The remainder of the men were to act as a 
prize-crew for the dhow, and guard the 
prisoners and slaves. 

On the way to the village, a few Arabs 
were encountered, who fled in the greatest 
dismay on seeing the approach of an armed 
white force, although the guide did his best 
to shout an explanation to them. 

In hglf-an-hour or so the eettlement “as 
reached, but not a soul was to be found 
within its partially stockaded walls. A 
silence, as of universal death, reigned around. 
'The huts were deserted, and the inhabitants 
had evidently fled from their homes in terror. 

Where, then, were the prisoners ? 

Mr. Hughes was furious with the guide, for 
at first he took it for granted that the latter 
--in obedience to his father’s orders —wa- 
dealing treacherously with him. He socn 
came to the conclusion, however, tbat this 
was not the case, but that the inhabitant: 
had run away out of sheer fright, and had 
had either the stupidity or the audacity to 
take the prisoners with them. 

What was to be done? All around was 
dense, dark, primeval forest, dangerous for 
Europeans to traverse ; but still it was neces-. 
sary to make prompt and determined efforts 
to rescue Brutton and his mates. 

In every direction, for a certain radius 
around the village, the jungle was explored. 
Still the same almost oppressive silence, and 
the utter absence of human beings! The 
guide, looking the picture of abject misery. 
did all that lay in his power to assist the 
seamen. He fully thought, poor boy, that 
he and his father would be promptly shot if 
these prisoners were not forthcoming, and 
he had not the smallest idea where his com- 
patriots had taken them. 

Till the shades of evening began to fall 
the search-parties continued their efforts — 
all without avail. It now became absolutely 
necessary to return to the dhow, and conver 
the sad news of the total failure of their 
expedition. 

Sad and dejected, the little force marched 
back to the shores of the lagoon. 

On the way thither the lientenant matured 
his plans, and the instant that he returned 
on board the dhow uespatched the cutter 
down the river to ask if any news had been 
received at the various villages on the bank~. 
The rest of the force had to prepare to spend 
the night where they were, for it would be 
necessary to inspect the village again, and 
scour the forest, at early dawn. 

That early dawn, however, witnessed a 
very different scene. The absent cutter 
returned, and the first man to run up the 
side of the dhow was Jack Brutton himself, 
followed more leisurely by the convalescents. 
The reader may imagine the chcers and con- 
gratulations with which he was received by 
all his wondering shipniates. 


Mr. Hughes shook him warmly by the 
hand. 

“Well, I am indeed thankful to see you 
again, Brutton!’’ he exclaimed ; * it seems 
like a merciful dispensation of Providence. 
How did you all manage to escape?” 

“Why, sir, it was like this here. The 
swabs in that there village evidently got 
wind of your movements. No doubt some 
lynx-eyed spy brought ‘em word that you 
were attacking the dhow, for they bundled us 
off smart without no ceremony ; but I could 
see with half an eye that they were in a 
mortal fright, and hardly knew whether they 
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were standing on their heads or their heels. 
Thinks I, ‘ This is the time for you tomake a 
dash for liberty, Jack Bratton, my boy, and 
don’t disremember them convalescents, for 
"twas you got them into this quandary.’ 
“Well, during the flight I managed to slip 
my hands free from the lashin’ that was 
around ’em, and then I catches one of the 
natives a smeller on his nose that knocked 
him all of a heap, as you may say. Seizing 
this lubber’s spear, I hit out right and left as 
best I knew, and made a loud roaring noise 
like a lion what's seized with a colic! And 
then if the owls weren't seized with a panic, 
(THE END 
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GHOSTING AT GRANGEMERE. 
A SCHOOL STORY. 


1B was six o'clock in the evening, and tea 
was not yet over in the large hall at 
Grangemere School, when two boys of about 
hirteen years of age, belonging to the Lower 
Fourth Form, who sat near the door, slid 
idroitly beneath the table, and, crawling on 
ill-fours, made good their escape. The other 
xccupants of the table, evidently “in the 
snow,’ closed up in order to conceal the gaps 
eft by the fugitives. 

Once safely outside, the two boys made 
heir way to an old shed situated in a corner 
f the playground. and used for the storage 
f gardening implements, from beneath a 
ile of which they raked out a somewhat 
ulky parcel. This secured, they re-crossed 
ve playground, scaled the wall with the 
srility born of long practice, and dropped 
to the road. 

**Come on, Dumps,” said one of them, 
those name was Wilkie, consulting a much- 
uttered silver watch, “ we've only got twenty- 
ve minutes; we must run for it.” 
Suiting the action to the word, the speaker 
+t off at a smart trot, followed by him of the 
sculiar cognomen. Half a mile along the 
»en country road they turned off and, 
anching through a small copse, found them- 
Ives at their destination. 

In front of them was the Mere, a broad 
istening sheet of water, with a prettily 
voded island in the middle. On this island 
-re the ruins of an ancient chapel, in which 
» ran the Mere legend) one Geoffrey de 
lle, a feudal baron, had kept prisoners the 
© young sons of his elder brother. They 
-d in captivity (or, perhaps, as some nar- 
ors insist, were slain and buried on the 
>t), and the wicked uncle enjoyed the pro- 
-ty which should have been theirs. 
\Nhatever may have been the sad fate of 
+ brothers, it is certain that to this day a 


large square stone within the ruins is pointed 
out as their last resting-place, and many of 
the villagers round about claim to have seen 
the spirits of the persecated youths, patrolling 
the island by moonlight, hand in hand, as 
they used to do in the flesh, if the legend may 
be believed. 

Dumps and his companion, however, set- 
ting aside the fact that it was daylight, were 
not superstitious. The only fear they enter. 
tained, was that of being caught by some of 
the Sixth, who, owing to the fact that the 
owner of the water was an old Grangemere 
boy himself, were allowed to boat and fish 
there; but to all the rest of the school the 
Mere, and even the woods surrounding, were 
* out of bounds.” 

“ What luck!" whispered Dumps ; “ there 
is no one here. I was afraid Acton might be 
fishing; he wasn’t at tea.” 

Acton was the head monitor of their house, 
and the terror of the Lower Fourth, from the 
ranks of which he chose his fags. It was not 
that he was a bully—far from it; but Acton 
was proud of his house, and wanted it top of 
the school. This high-souled ambition was 
beyond the comprehension of the juniors, 
who consequently could not understand why 
Acton, who was really a good-tempered fellow, 
gave such awful lickings to all delinquents 
amenable to his authority. 

Satisfied that the coast was clear, the boys 
directed their steps to the boathouse, and, 
opening the door by the siinple means of 
pulling out one of the staples which held the 
padlocked chain, they proceeded to hide their 
package in the stern of an old punt. Alas! 
for schoolboy shortsightedness: neither of 
them noticed a tall form hovering behind a 
mighty willow, and noting every move- 
ment. 

Their mission accomplished, they replaced 
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and for the life of me I couldn't help laugh- 
ing to see ’em running like dockyard maties 
when they hears the dinner bell ! 

“I cut the convalescents free from their 
lashings, and congratulating ourselves on 
our good fortune we made for the river, the 
bearings of which I had some hazy idea 
about; and on reaching it were fortunate 
enough to find a couple of large canoes half- 
hidden in the sedges. We paddled ourselves 
down to one of the friendly villages as fast 
as we could, and were picked up by the cutter 
you so kindly sent tolook forus. Ah! ‘twas 
a narrow squeak, sir, and no mistake!” 


the staple, and sprinted back to the school, 
only to tind that the bell for evening prepara- 
tion had rung some moments before. As 
they tried to sneak into the classroom, Wilkic 
leading the way with a look of innocent con- 
cern on his face, the master remarked 
severely— 

“ You two boys must do me fifty lines each, 
for being late."’ 

“If you please, sir,’ began Wilkie, ‘my 
watch was slow, and——_”” 

“That is enough. Wilkie,” replied the 
master, “ your watch was slow this afternoon. 
Do another fifty lines for not having attended 
to it, and try to invent a new excuse for the 
next time you are late.” 

The unlucky youth subsided amid audible 
titters, for * Wilkie’s watch” had become a 
proverb, and when a junior wished to ex- 
press doubt as to the veracity of a statement 
he would say that it was like Wilkie’s watch. 
In spite of his depression, Wilkie contrived, 
by means of pantomimic signs, to inform his 
cronies that the expedition had been success- 
ful, whereupon the latter, in a like manner, 
communicated the pleasing intelligence that 
they would help him to do his “ impot.” 

This matter having been satisfactorily 
settled, Wilkie proceeded to devote his at- 
tention to the boy below him. The fact that 
there was a boy below him in the class was 
only due to the said boy having arrived at 
the school that very day. Keeping a wary 
eye upon the master, Wilkie began a judicious 
system of * pumping,”’ by which he acquired 
much information, and came to the conclu- 
sion that Raymond, which was the name of 
thenew-comer, was “ nota bad sort, but needed 
polish.” 

Then Wilkie himself took an innings, and 
discoursed eloquently about the school, and 
the good times they had, not forgetting, of 
course, to relate the legend of the Mere—in 
fact, he laid particular stress on the latter, 
for reasons of his own. Thus chatting, the 
lesson passed pleasantly enough, and by the 
time Wilkie had undertaken to do another 
fifty lines, as penance for an endeavour to 
kick the boy sitting in front of him, Raymond 
began to feel a kind of reverence for his new 
acquaintance. 

Some hours later, when the junior master, 
whose duty it was to see that all the boys 
were safely in bed, passed through No. 5 
dormitory, he beheld Wilkie, Dumps, Ray- 
mond, and nine other juniors, all apparently 
fast asleep. Scarcely had his footsteps died 
away, ere there was a general uprising, and 
Wilkie said : 

“Now look here, Raymond, there is an 
old Grangemere custom, whiéh compels every 
new boy,\on, the first (moonlight night after 
his arrival, to go to the island chapel and 
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bring back a piece of the ivy from the big 
stone—-the place I told you about thi: evening, 
you know.” 

“But you said it was out of bounds,” 
replied Raymond, not at all eager for the 
adventure. 

“ Of course it is, Muggins,”’ was the retort ; 
“that makes it all the better. It's a lovely 
night, and if I were you I should go now 
and get it over. It’s the sort of thing that 
would tell against you awfully, when you get 
up in the school, if it ever came out that you 
hadn’t done it. The Sixth wouldn’t have 
anything to do with a man who had ignored 
such an old custom; would they, you 
chaps?” 

The “chaps” agreed unanimously that 
the Sixth would not, and the new boy’s 
objections vanished before this crushing 
argument. He made a last effort : 

“IT don’t see how I am to get out.” 

“Oh, that’s easy. This room is only first 
floor, and we have a knotted rope that you 
can go down. Dumps and I will go with 
you to the Mere, and punt you over to the 
island. All you will have to do when you 
leave us, will be to shove through the trees, 
go into the chapel, pull down a piece of ivy, 
and rejoinus. We will wait for you with the 
punt.’’ 

Seeing that there was no help for it, 
Raymond got out of bed and put on his 
clothes, while the others busied themselves 
with securing the rope. Ina short time all 
was ready, and Wilkie went down the 
primitive ladder. A low whistle announced 
that all was right, and the others quickly 
followed. 3 

Creeping along the shadow of the school 
building, they climbed the wall and gained 
the road. Then they ran, and did not stop 
until they arrived at the boathouse. In a 
few moments they were all aboard the punt, 
and that ungainly vessel was being engineered 
across the water; the journey bidding fair 
to be both lengthy and dangerous, for Wilkie 
was anything but an adept with the pole. 

At length, after nearly capsizing them 
three times, Wilkie brought the punt to the 
island, where they tied it up. Then he and 
Dumps, after pointing out the way through 
the trees to Raymond, sat down to await his 
return. 

As Raymond stole through the bushes, he 
could not help wishing that he had never 
come. He was not a coward, and was too 
well brought-up to have much faith in ghosts ; 
but the place had an eerie, lonesome look, 
which was distinctly unpleasant. By the 
time he had reached the ruined door of the 
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chapel he had nearly overcome his timidity, 
and, stepping in, he looked round for the stone. 

There it was—a square grey mass, nearly 
covered with huge festoons of dark ivy, 
which drooped down from the broken wall 
above. He was just wondering whether, 
after all, the bones of the ill-fated brothers 
were entombed beneath it, when a deep and 
anguished groan, apparently coming from the 
stone itself, made him spring back in dismay. 

For some moments he stood perfectly still, 
and then, finding the sound was not repeated, 
he began to think that he must have fancied 
it. Convinced that it could only have been 
imagination, he took a step forward, with the 
intention of making a rush for the ivy, when 
he saw something which kept him rooted to 
the spot where he was. 

Rising silently from the ground beside the 
stone were two white figures, hand in hand, 
showing up distinctly in the darkness caused 
by the moon being temporarily obscured by 
a passing cloud. This sight was too much 
for Raymond. He was just turning to run, 
when a tall dark form stepped from behind 
the stone, seized the denizens of the other 
world, and brought their heads together with 
a bump, which resulted in a double yell, of a 
kind hardly compatible with the well-known 
dignity of apparitions. 

Then the moon came out again, and Ray- 
mond was astounded to see a tall young 
fellow marching towards him, firmly clutch- 
ing by their collars his two friends, Dumps 
and Wilkie, who were still attired in their 
ghostly habiliments, and looked as though 
they were going to be executed. 

Without a word being spoken, the party 
went down to the punt, crossed the water, 
and in due time arrived outside the window 
of No. 5 dormitory. Up to this time Ray- 
mond had had no doubt but what they were 
in the hands of one of the masters, but now 
Wilkie seized a fleeting opportunity, and 
whispered— 

“ Acton!” 

Raymond shivered. He had heard enough 
about the head monitor to know that the 
case was worse than it would have been, had 
his first suspicion been correct. In response 
to an order from the monitor Wilkie gave a 
low whistle, and immediately the window 
above opened, and the rope came dangling 
down. One by one they ‘scrambled up, 
Acton last; then the rope was drawn up, 
and the window closed. 

By the time Acton had reached the room, 
all the boys, with the exception of the three 
principals in the escapade, having received a 
hint from Wilkie, who had mounted the rope 
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first, were in bed and to all appearances 
asleep. Acton smiled grimly as he looked a: 
them, and said— 

“Come, that sham sleep dodge won't 
work. It might do for a master, but you 
ought to know better than to try it on me. 
Now listen to this. I mean to put a stop to 
this ‘ghosting,’ as you call it. It is nothing 
but a cowardly form of practical joking, suck 
as any decent-minded boy should be heartily 
ashamed of. Moreover, it is dangerous, and 
in the case of a timid or nervous boy migh: 
be fatal. I happened to be down at th: 
Mere this afternoon, and saw you two put 
the sheets in the punt, and I resolved then 
to catch you in the act, and make an exampl 
of you. Wilkie and Dumpeon, I shall report 
you both to the Doctor, which means, as you 
know, that you will be expelled.” 

That this would be their fate both the 
doomed boys well knew, for after the last case 
of “ ghosting,” which had resulted in a three 
weeks’ illness for the victim, the Doctor pro- 
claimed his intention to expel all concerned 
in any future attempt of the kind. As the 
monitor turned to go, Raymond stepped for- 
ward, and, plucking up courage, said— 

“ If you please, Acton, won’t you let them 
off this time? They didn’t mean any harm. 
and I was not scared much. I shouldnt 
like to think that they were expelled on my 
account.”’ 5 

The big boy stared for a moment at the 
diminutive pleader, and then, recognising the 
genuineness cf the appeal, and knowing that, 
if he granted it, Raymond would become 
something of a hero in the eyes of’ every 
junior in the house, he said kindly— 

“ Well, you are a good-natured little chap. 
and a plucky one; for your sake I will not 
report it this time, but I am not going to pase 
over it altogether. You two boys will come 
to my study to-morrow, and you had better 
prepare your minds and shoulders for s 
sounder thrashing than any I have yet given 

ou.” 

With these parting words to the culpris 
he went out, leaving them to express the:r 
thanks to their preserver, which they did in 
a most thorough manner, for, as Wilkie 
truthfully observed, “ A thrashing, even from 
Acton, was paradise compared to bein: 
brought before the Doctor, and expelled.” 

On the following day the two juniors tock 
their punishment manfully, although, as 
Acton had promised, it was a severe oue. 
The monitor also gave them much goed 
advice, by which, however, it is to be fearec 
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A PICNIC AT THE CEDARS OF LEBANON. 


iaé Cedars of Lebanon have always 
occupied a position of honour in the 
estimation of man, doubtless because of 
their connection with the temple of God 
built by King Solomon in Jerusalem, and 
the various allusions to them m the Bible 
which convey the idea of strength and 
dignity. 

Their appearance is majestic, and when 
one gazes on these giants of the forest, with 
their evergreen leaves and obliquely ex- 
tended branches, the admiration created by 
the references to them in the Bible is in- 
creased to awe and reverence. 

And, strangely enough, this seems to be 
the feeling towards them of those who live 

ar 
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Author of “Jerusalem Ilustrated,” ete, 


There are eleven distinct groves of cedars 
in the Lebanon, all of which are on the 
slopes of the Lebanon proper, the more 
northern range of the mountains of Syria, 
which runs but a short distance from the 
coast beyond Beyrout. But the most ancient 
and the only one of importance is the grove 
above the town of Bscherreh—a long day’s 
journey from Tripoli and almost directly 
opposite the deep sea waves that engulphed 
Admiral Tryon’s ill-fated flagship H.M.S. 
Victoria three years ago—which contains 
about 400 trees. Only twelve of these are 
large and old enough to impress on our 
notice the age that is generally accorded to 
them. 


, The whole grove is now surrounded ‘bya 


wall and carefully guarded.” And under the 
shadow of these monarchs of the wood 2 
small chapel has been erected, as the place 
is considered holy. 

When first I saw this grove I looked fres: 
the mountain above after having crossed th: 
ridge near its highest point, where the sne* 
lies deep and hard year after year. Tt. 
trees seemed to nestlo in a cleft in : 
mighty side 3,000 feet below the summit ari 
nearly 7,000 feet above the line of the s: 
shore, To the left of them was the wil 
gorge of the Kadisha, the holy river; ac 
far away o’er the terraced slopes of th 
lower.hills stretched the waters of the bive 
Mediterranean. 

As my friend‘and-I rode gently down the 
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stony mountain path with our eyes fixed on 
the trees, we heard the report of guns in 
the distance, short and sharp, as if.a fight 
was raging. But on asking the cause of the 
apparent disturbance of the quietude of the 
wood, some passing muleteers informed us 
that it was merely the Lebanon way of en- 
joying a picnic, which happened to be held 
in the cedar grove. 

This at first alarmed us, as we were afraid 
it might interfere with our photographic ope- 
rations, so we began work some considerable 
distance away from the trees and brought 
in a part of the mountain as a background 
to the picture. We then descended for a 
nearer view, and whilst engaged in a 
second series were surrounded by a group 
of mountaineers in holiday dress, armed 
with knives and guns. Their martial ap- 
pearance seemed to have no connection with 
their mood, for it was merry enough. They 
laughed and jested with each other, con- 
vinced that we were about to photograph 
them all for nothing and present each one 
with his likeness on the spot, and various 
striking attitudes were soon before us. 

If it had not been for the timely arrival 
of the kindly and courteous Selim Effendi 
Kardahy, I am afraid our plates would have 
come to grief in the rough-and-tumble jest- 
ing of a lot of noisy candidates for pic- 
tures. He assisted us in our endeavours to 
clear a space in front of the lens, and pre- 
vent the inquisitive onlookers from peering 
into the mysterious depths of the camera; 
and then, best of all, invited us to join the 
picnic party. 

We quickly packed our apparatus, and 
followed our guide into what then looked 
like the depth of a forest, while he ex- 
plained the nature of the gathering in the 
ancient wood. He said the ‘“ Kaimakam 
(governor) of El Batrun, a small town on 
the Syrian coast, near Tripoli, had been in- 
vited by a rich Effendi to a picnic, and 
hundreds of people had turned out to do 
him honour.” In order that I should not 
forget the date he wrote in my note-book, 
“ Le 22 Septembre le Caimakam était invité 
chez M. le Cheik Negib Hana ed Daher.” 
He told ma that it was a great event, as the 
Sheikh Negib Hana ed Daher was the most 
important chief in the district, and provided 
according to his reputation, and that our 
arrival was most opportune. So we thought, 
and congratulated ourselves accordingly, 
highly pleased to have met such hospitable 
people in an unlooked-for spot. After being 
introduced to the Sheikh and the Kaimakam 
—the honourable Assad Bey Karam-—I was 
placed at the side of the latter on the fallen 


NOTRE: in a romantic sense, can be more 

deplorable than the all but total extinc- 
tion of the buffalo, or bison, in America. 
With the destruction of that fine animal 
the New World—the “ Great Lone Land ”’ of 
promise, of equality, of unrestricted in- 
dividual and social freedom—seems to have 
been shorn of half its attractiveness, -and 
the word“ prairie,” in such magic phrases as 
“the Prairies of the West,” no longer appeals 
to Englishmen as it once did. 

And yet, when Columbus first landed in 
Anierica it is estimated that between four 
and five millions of buffalo ranged over the 
expansive valley of the Mississippi River. 
Prior to that time they were hanted only 


! she Redmen, armed with the primitive 


od arrow, and it does not appear that - 
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trunk of a tree to watch the dancers in a 
clearing in the wood. 

At the present day, as in former times, 
dancing is a favourite pastime. In the East, 
where emotions are strong and overpowering, 
and where no attempt is made to confine 
them, gaiety of feeling, whether secular or 
religious, naturaliy turns to dancing. The 
dance is not tamed down by artificial 
fashion, but is vigorous and hearty. Little 
or no music is required, the clapping of 
hands in a fixed time being the usual ac- 
companiment, though sometimes the 
whistle of a pipe or reed is added, and beat- 
ing of cymbals, or a kind of drum. Some 
dances are wild and fantastic, others grace- 
ful and pretty, and at times the motions are 
intricate in the extreme. As this picnic 
was held in honour of the governor of the 
district every kind of dance was performed 
before him. A few individuals essayed to 
dancealone, and it was evident by the applause 
that encouraged them that they were men 
of superior agility. One old man, who had 
been indulging in a potent native spirit— 
arrak--scemed anxious, by the many attempts 
he made, to exhibit his powers in the hope 
of receiving similar honours. Hé caused a 
good deal of amusement, as he was ham- 
pered by a long sword that would persist in 
dangling between his legs. He and the 
sword became so hopelessly mixed that he 
stumbled and fell, but on regaining his 
feet he continued until he was forcibly re- 
moved, to make room for more graceful 
performers, much against his will. 

The costumes were very picturesque, espe- 
cially those of the peasants, who wore baggy 
trousers, many-buttoned embroidered waist- 
coats, and gaily-coloured short jackets. A 
silken sash, in thick folds, was fastened 
round the waist, which partially hid both 
pistol and knife. The headdress was a 
fez, or tarboosh, round which a kerchief was 
wound with one end gracefully hanging over 
the shoulder. 

The dress of the governor and officials 
closely resembled the orthodox black coat 
of an English clergyman. 

The firing of guns, singing of extemporised 
songs extolling the virtues of the governor 
and hospitality of the different sheikhs, the 
host of the picnic in particular, varied the 
dancing until the clapping of hands an- 
nounced the dinner. 

By this time we had made more acquain- 
tances and eagerly walked with the company 
to the table, a long board placed on the 
ground and covered with a cloth. The 
dishes were both numerous and heavy, and 
it was well that the solid earth should sup- 
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THE BUFFALO IN AMERICA. 
By W. A. Brenayay. 


these savage “ archers " carried the slaughter 
any farther than their immediate require- 
ments prompted. Moreover, the various parts 
ofeach animal killed were economically dis- 
posed of. The hides were converted into 
moccasins and such articles of clothing as 
the Redmen were accustomed to wear, many 
of the larger and coarser skins also being 
used for the coverings of their wigwams 
and tepees. The flesh kept them in food, 
the bones and horns were fashioned into the 
rude weapons employed in their fierce tribal 
wars, and, lastly, the sinews, or muscles, 
when dried, were torn into strips of sufficient 
thinness and used by the squaws in lieu of 
thread. From this prudence (if one may 
use that word in speaking of the customs of 
savages) it followed that the annual slaughter 


portthem. We all sat cross-legged alcngside 
the smoking meats, and though knives and 
forks were provided very few were used, 
the guests, though the most prominent men 
in the district, were evidently well-accus- 
tomed to eat with their fingers. 

There were sheep stuffed with rice roasted 
whole—in pits—from which everyone helped 
himself, tearing asunder the central mass 
before the inferior dishes received attention. 
Meats of many kinds — turkeys, ducks, 
chickens, partridges, cooked in a variety 
of ways—and greasy salads rapidly disap- 
peared. When one wished to honour his 
neighbour he tore a particularly inviting 
piece from the smoking mass and placed it 
in his mouth. I succeeded in making a 
hearty meal without the aid of any such 
attention, but not without a certain amount 
of fear and misgiving. 

The health of the governor was drank 
with much hilarity, and after the washing 
of hands, an act I ought to say that pre- 
ceded the feast as well, all adjourned to 
a table on which were native sweetmeats in 
quantity, quality, and variety that would 
have gladdened the hearts of a crowd of 
English boys. 

While succeeding guests and followers 
ate the remains of the feast, my friend and 
I wandered through the grove. After 
hasty survey of the shady retreat we turned 
again to our hosts. As a parting compli- 
ment to them, and a souvenir of a pleasant 
afternoon, we photographed a group under 
the long arms of a giant tree, then joined 
the retreating crowd of holiday-makers and 
rode to the nearest town. 

Next morning we were startled by an 
early request to leave the room where we 
had spent the night. Peremptory knocks 
at the door roused all the inmates of the 
house, and very reluctantly we looked oat- 
side to learn the reason why our slumbers 
were disturbed. And there in long array, 
decked in their gayest clothes, their “Sun. 
day best,” was a crowd of natives anxiov 
to be photographed. Still the number grew, 
theclamour became louder ; we were seized, 
but not unkindly. No, indeed, every 
man wanted to pay for his portrait, and 
well too. I tried to make them under- 
stand that I had only a few plates left, and 
could not possibly oblige them, and there- 
fore would not take their money. No doubt, 
I was the first man they had ever met that 
refused money, as they stood and stared 
in sheer astonishment, while I, knowing 
their thoughts, slunk away to hide my 
blushes, for no man likes to be taken fora 
lunatic. 


of buffaloes was more than counterbalanced 
by the natural increase. ' 

The buffalo is pre-eminently a gregarious 
animal, and the early travellers in America 
tell us that herds numbering hundreds of 
thousands were once to be met with on the 
plains. These great masses seemed to have 
a sort of organisation, consisting of small 
herds which united in migrating or wher 
pursued, but separated while feeding. The 
cows with their calves and the younger 
animals were generally towards the middle 
of the small herd, while the older bulls were 
found on the outside, and the patriarchs of 
the herd brought up the rear. 

Shortly after the arrival of the white man 
in America it was discovered that buffalo- 
hunting) offered one,of the moet exhilarating 


forms of sport, and that in addition to the 
pleasure to be derived therefrom the hunters 
received most substantial rewards in the 
shape of valuable hides and abundant 
supplies of fresh meat. Many intercsting 
tales are told of the early days of butfalo- 
hunting, when the hunters, to guard against 
the attacks of Indians by the way, formed 
themselves into small bands. These weather- 
beaten settlers picked their course with 
caution, and at night slept around great 
camp-fires, each man with a loaded weapon by 
his side. As time advanced, however, the 
Indians were dispersed, and the haunts of the 
buffalo became more easy of access. 

In appearance a buffalo is the most 
ferocious of animals, while in reality he is as 
timid as a fawn ; and on the approach of any 
real or supposed danger nothing could save 
even the greatest herd of the past from panic. 
When in this state they seemed utterly blind, 
and would run for miles and miles, the 
stampede only terminating when the animals 
became thoroughly exhausted. It has hap- 
pened that, when their course has been crossed 
by a ravine, the leaders of a herd have plunged 
tadly over the edge in such numbers that 
the indentation has become completely filled 
up, the followers of the herd passing over 
the dead bodies as safely as though the 
ravine had been spanned by a bridge. All 
this counted to the advantaze of the hunters, 
for while a terrified buffalo, in point of speed, 
is no mean match for an armed horseman, 
2 great herd, from its compactness and stupid 
impetuosity, naturally travelled much more 
slowly. Hunters stealthily approached from 
the windward, and, having once got within 
tanye, were able to follow a herd for mile 

In the early days, before the invention of 
breech-loading guns, buffalo-hunters prac- 
tived themselves in loading and firing on 
horseback while going at full speed. From 
a horn or flask, worn at the side, a charge 
af powder was poured into the muzzle of the 
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gun and hastily rammed home. The prim- 
ing was then seen to, after which a bullet 
was dropped from the mouth into the barrel, 
and without being rammed the gun was 
instantly tired. It frequently happened that 
one of these wet bullets would stick half 
way down the barrel, with the result that the 
gun would burst on being tired. : 

As civilisation spread along the Atlantic 
coast the buffalo were gradually driven 
backwards, and although large numbers 
were annually killed by sportsmen and fur- 
dealera, no fears were entertained during the 
first three centuries as to their ultimate ex- 
tinction. By 1520, however, things began 
to look serious. At that time the number of 
robes annually purchased by the fur com- 
panies exceeded one hundred thousand, 
while it was estimated that as many more 
were used by the Indians. A little later 
buffalo robes became positively a drug on the 
market. A writer of the time tells us that 
in 1832 he saw a party of tive or six 
hundred Indians cross the River Teton one 
midday for an attack on a herd of buffalo in 
sight on the other side. After spending a 
few hours among them they re-crossed the 
river at nightfall and came into the Fur 
Company's Fort with “fourteen hundred 
fresh buffalo-tongues,””) which were thrown 
down in 3 mass, and for which they required 
but a few gallons of whiskey. Not a skin or 
a pound of flesh, besides the tongues, had 
been saved. 

About this time Mr. Catlin, although an 
admirer of Indians, first called the attention 
of the United States Government to the fact 
that. unless some restrictions were imposed 
on buffalo-hunting, the race would be 
extinct by the close of the present century. 
The matter, however, was not generally 
considered of suflicient importance to call 
for any special legislative enactments. 

‘The last chance of saving the buffalo 
vanished with the introduction of railroads 
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through the Western territories. In 1872-73 
two thousand hunters were engaged in 
shooting buffaloes along the Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fé Railroad alone, and it 
was no uncommon occurrence for buffalo 
to be shot from the windows and roofs of 
passing trains. A buffalo robe, in good 
condition, was then to be purchased from 
the Indians for a pint of rum. 

The last stand was nade by the buffalo in 
the North-West Territories of Canada, and it 
is only within the last fifteen years that the 
slaughter has entirely ceased. To-day there 
is probably not a single wild huffalo on the 
whole of the American continent. Scattered 
throughout the country, however, are to be 
found some half a dozen small “ private ” 
herds, kept either for show or for experi- 
mental purposes. For some years one of 
these herds was owned by the warden of 
Stony Mountain Penitentiary, a few miles 
distant from Winnipeg, Manitoba. These 
animals had become quite tame, and roamed 
about the neighbouring prairie in company 
with the ordinary cattle, showing little 
inclination to return to their former wild 
state. This herd was recently purchased by 
a syndicate which, it is understood, intends 
keeping it for breeding purposes. There 
seems every reason for believing that these 
experiments will turn out successfully, for 
not only is the flesh of the buffulo almost 
equal to beef—-some purts of it, indeed, are 
superior to beef in tenderness and flavour. 
but the hides from their intrinsic usefulness, 
and the horns from their beauty, would always 
tind a good market. 

The largest herd now in existence is to be 
found in Yellowstone Park, the property of 
the United States Government. This tino 
park, with its picturesque natural scenery, 
forms one of the most enchanting spots in 
the whole world, and with proper care the 
buffalo within its ample boundaries should 
multiply with unusual rapidity. 
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Near the Lizard, Cornwall. (Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by L. LEwi8.) 


A PLAIN GUIDE TO OIL 
PAINTING. 


By Hume N1sBet, 


Author of “ Lessonsin Art,“ Where Art Beyias,” 
“ Life and Nature Studies,” etc... 


CHAPTER I1.—ON GENERAL DBAWIXG 
AND PLANNING OUT. 


8 to the correct system of learnin: 

_ to draw, there is, and must erer 
be, a diversity of opinion, as ther 
has been and ever will be regardic: 
the proper way of painting. 
P Many great painters have been 
AG almost self-taught ; in such instances 

* the organs of form and size were 9 
largely developed, also the sense ci 
observation so keen, that accurscy 
. was an instinct rather than a 
accomplishment; so that any object 
out of drawing or lacking in pr- 
~ portion would produce the same di:- 
cord to their ocular organs as a falx 
note would to the ear of a bor. 
musician. Many persons who ar 
unable to draw themselves, or -: 
least have no taste for such work. ar 
possessed of this same innate facults. 
and make good critics and fault-tince’: 
as far as outline and form are cvu- 
cerned. 
In painting, also, the qualities which go to form + 
colourist are instinctive and native-born as decideds 
as the true musician and poet must be gifted 
Nature. It is a singular fact, however, that the a 
who is instinctively a colourist of the purest 
highest order is often defective in form. When, ho« 
ever, both form and colour unite, a very little trainir: 
is required to finish this genius which Nature bh: 
already formed. 
Yet, to be able to compete with success in this high: 


heaven-made genius never yet was gifted enough to i- 
able to do without some training. 


; J a f i cultured age, @ certain amount of strict training ~ 
1) i " ry ( 4 _absolutely necessary even for the amateur, while '* 
f : q : ; ‘ 
x 


Of course, after he has overcome the rudiments, sc: 
learnt a few of the necessary tricks and secrets of 
art, he may train himself, while every work he project: 
and carries out will be a study and a pi ive ste? 
on his long road towards perfection. Indeed, this = 
the only true method of regarding art—each fre= 
picture or study as another problem to be discover 
and mastered(; and this you will find out for yourselves 

.) 
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as you work and strive, otherwise you will 
sink into the slough of the self-satisfied 
“ pot-boiler,” whose qualified successes are 
infinitely worse than progressive failures. 

The greatest genius must learn how to 
measure his subject and so test the accuracy 
of his eye. He must be taught how to hold 
his charcoal, pencil, or brush, 80 as to measure 
the different parts of his figures or land- 
scapes, for Nature stops short at this part of 
her gift, although she may have given him a 
very true eye for just proportions. When he 
can measure his subject properly, then he is 
in the position to contest with his critics. 

This is the proper method of measuring : 
grip your pencil, charcoal stick, or brush- 
handle with your four fingers, leaving the 
stalk sticking upright far enough to be able 
to use your thumb as a mark. 

Stretch your arm out stitty to the elbow, 
holding the upper part of the arm from the 
shoulder quite steady, and moving the lower 
part from the elbow up and down as required. 
Shut one eye, and place your pencil or 
measuring stick between your open eye and 
the object; take one portion—for instance, if 
it is a figure, for the first measurements take 
the head as your gauge of comparison, with 
your thumb-nail as the mark of your measur- 
ing stick; move your hand from the elbow 
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stage, and forget your curves. Draw your 
figure out like that square block of wood, 
leaving yourself plenty of room to cut away 
and refine afterwards. Think only upon your 
rugged proportions at this stage, and never 
mind such details as neck, waist, hands, feet, 
or features, 

Landscape you will treat in the same 
manner, also ornaments, flowers, and drapery 
or accessories. A house, steeple or castle, 
draw in like square blocks. Trees box in 
squarely, with the main limbs and tranks 
passing through the centre, and all the 
smaller branches disregarded. Mountains, 
fields, and rivers, or lakes, draw only their 
angles and positions with the more massive 
clouds. Second stage: Begin by studying 
and measuring, as well as watching keenly 
the relative positions of one object with 
another. See against what part of the body, 
say, the hands rest or touch, what position 
the figure and its individual parts occupy as 
regards other objects animate or inanimate, 
and draw guiding lines from the one portion 
to the other. By-and-by, when you are 


more accomplished, you will be able to do 
with imaginary lines, but meantime stick to 
definite lines—they are easy to obliterate when 
no longer needed ; still regard your subject as 
& rough block of wood o- stone. 


only, and from the head to the feet, noting the 
portions of the figure that each head-length 
reaches to; do the same with the breadth of 
the figure, with the head always as your 
gauge. Other parts of the picture you can 
mensure ina larger way, say, for instance, the 
figure, half or quarter figure, as the space may 
be which you desire to test (I speak here 
where objects are drawn from the life or from 
a distance). In more detailed measurement 
you will take a nose-length as your gauge, 
or half a nose-length if you wish to be parti- 
cular, only be careful not to move your 
upper arm, or humerus, otherwise you can- 
tot depend upon the accuracy of your 
measurement. A little practice is required 
to be able to do this properly. In landscape 
you measure in the same way ; take a distant 
steeple, or tree, and measure all the other 
portions of the scene from this selected 


part. 

I have told you how to plan out your 
picture firet so as to get objects in their places 
by dots. If itis a figure subject you will 
begin by drawing a perpendicular line 
through the middle of each figure—i.e. 
according to their positions; if leaning or 
reclining, then they may be slanting or hori- 
zontal lines. Across this centre line draw 
horizontal lines for each head-length, and in 
the face and further details, nose-lengths ; 
then begin to block in—7.c. draw roughly and 
as squarely as you can the outline. Think 
aluut your firet block of wood study at this 


Be most particular and accurate over this 
stage of your work, for if you get right now 
you will have nothing to trouble your mind 
when you come to the painting as to the 
drawing ; but if you make a mistake here, your 
troubles and anxieties will be endless after- 
wards—every critic who finds fault will un- 
settle you, until you fall into numberless 
blunders trying to correct, and end in spoil- 


"ing everything. Be positive in your own mind 


that your drawing is correct, for on that point 
you can make yourself positive now or never ; 
then you can work with confidence and defy 
criticism. 

Above all things, do not for a single 
instant relax your vigilance of what you 
actually see of the masses, and put nothing 
in that you cannot see because you may 
know it to be there. A man has two legs, but 
you only see one, without the slightest sign 
of the other. Stick to that single limb and 
leave the other to take care of itself. 

The same advice relates to landscape and 
everything that can be reproduced. Never 
move from your first standpoint under any 
temptation, and never try the impossible 
artistic feat of looking behind a wall ora tree. 
If you adhere to these instructions of drawing 
only what is before you in their exact posi- 
tion towards each other, with the straight and 
slanting lines at the angles they appear to 
you, whether you understand the laws which 
wovern perspective or not, you can hardly 
inake a mistake. 


The rules of perspective, with the exception 
of interiors and architectural subjects 
purely, are not at all difficult to understand. 

Where you stand or sit is your standpoint, 
or bottom line of your picture, or, to speak 
more exactly, you are outside your picture. +o 
that your standpoint is below your canvas 
at any distance you like to determine. 

Directly opposite you lies your point of 
sight. It all depends where you are looking, 
whether it is in the centre of the canvas or 
on one side of it; only remember that you 
have to look up at all objects above your 
point of sight, so that you cannot look into 
them. 

From the root of your nose between the 
eyes is one point from which lines of vision 
diverge from side to side of the landscape or 
interior ; therefore, as your canvas represents 
the same area that your vision takes in, the 
imaginary rays from your eyes cover the 
space of your canvas. A straight line runs 
from your eyes to the point of sight, while 
other lines diverge in a circle all round. 

From the point of sight—i.e. the farthert 
point in the scene before you—lines or rays 
diverge towards you and spread over the 
scene and canvas: a perpendicular line from 
top to bottom crosses the point of sight, as 
you may see the rays from the setting or 
rising sun, the centre one straight up and 
down, the others slanting by degrees. Across 
the point of sight a straight horizontal line 
passes from side to side of the scene and 
canvas as the perpendicular line passes 
from top to bottom, forming an exact crors. 
All diverging or slanting lines below this 
horizontal line are looked into ; all diverging 
lines above it are looked up at. 

The horizontal line marks your extreme 
distance. Whatever lies below it must Flant 
downwards—i.e. the bottom lines of walle, 
windows, streets, floors, etc. Whatever lics 
above it must slant in the different degies 
from the point of sight upwards and away - :«. 
the tops of houses, ceilings, etc. These aie 
the main laws of perspective, where objects 
are placed within these direct lines. 

Sometimes, however, a chair, table, house, 
or other object, may be placed at an angle 0 
that you are able to see both sides, cne 
receding towards the point of sight and the 
other towards some point away from y.ur 
canvas. The point of sight does not govern 
this other side, but the horizontal line muet 
do so always; at least in most cases it must 
govern every object. I chall tell you after- 
wards when it does not. 

To meet this difficulty of the angle: Take 
one of the slanting lines (suppose it to be 
the top of a table or the side of a street: 
follow its course until it crosses the horizon- 
tal line, and you have here what is termed 
the point of distance. 

Probably that point may lie beyond the 
extreme side of your canvas. Carry in 
imagination your horizontal line to where 
the slanting line you have fixed upon as 
your gauge meets and crosses it, and kt 
that determine all the other elanting lines 
from this side ; those which are below it will 
be more acute, those above that test slantin, 
line more obtuse. This is the principle 
which governs angular perspective. 

The exceptions to these rules are with 
some intricate staircase or ceiling, or where 
buildings are placed in an eccentric positicn 
on a sloping terrace or @ hill-side. In such 
cases, it will be necessary for you to tak= 
liberties and make falee horizontal lines ‘o 
meet the case in point, and in the majority 
of these your own eyes, with some slanting 
line, must be your guides out of the difficulty. 
Of course, if it is an architectural drawing 
or plan you are making, then it will te 
necessary for you to study the more ¢xact 
and scientific rules of architectural per 
spective, but as this branch lies outeide 


my present subject I shall not touch upon it 
moore closely, as I want to teach you only 
how to paint pictures in oil, and not to 
wake architects of you. 

You have now mapped out and measured 
your drawing in all its larger parts, and if 
you are satisfied as to its correctness and 
solidity we will now proceed to the— 

Third stage: Thia is the stage where 
your curve drawing comes in; yet even here, 
1 strong!y advise you tu draw still as 
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squarely and largely as you can. Get your 
outlines in more particularly with the differ- 
ent prominences and depressions. also such 
details as the eyes, nose, month, breasts, 
hair, principal muscles and larger details. 
In landscape you can put in your different 
markings for windows, doors, also getting 
the shape of the trees with their characters. 

I have not yet mentioned that all this 
preliminary work you have been sketching 
in with charcoal, which, being easily rubbed 

(To be continued.) 
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or dusted off the canvas, will enable you to 
make what corrections are needful as you fo 
along. Now if you are satisfied that you 
can do no more with that material, I would 
advise you to go over your work with a 
black-lead pencil, reforming your outlines as 
you make them fast. After this dust off the 
loose charcoal with a chamois skin or a 
soft cotton rag, and your picture is rcady 
for the first working with your brushes and 
paints. 


——_—<—<—_—_—_—— rer 2 EE Ee 


~ an American publication, ‘* Harper's 
Round Table,” an article has appeared 

on Short-Distance Running, especially from 
the American point of view, containing some 
hints and suggestions likely to be of help to 
English lads. We append the salient points: 


of all track-athletic events the «prints are the hanlest 
te train for, yet the eadest to perform. 

No one ought to bein to train for any athletic event 
muca under the age of rixteen. Until that time fow 
toys are sufficiently developed physically to be able to 
tand the strain of regular athletic work, At that 
wand afterward, however, the musles become firm, 
are amenable to development, and capable of continu. 
cus careful exercine, 

You will hear a great deal of talk about * wind“ and 
* breathing “and “longs” and kindred subjects when 
you first begin to train as @ runner. Pay no attention 
fo thee “wind “advieers, Your wind and lungs will 
take care of themwlves In the fret place, the lungs 
are not at all the organs that you want to think of im 
‘this Connection ; it is the beart. 


NOTE BOOK. 


SHORT-DISTANCE RUNNING. 


his best previous record. The first thing of importance 
is to fall into an easy position, with the bands on the 
scrateb-line, and the starting foot from rix to nine 
inches back. The other foot should be from 2 ft. 6 in, 
to 2 ft. 9 in. farther back. The runner should be mixed 
up on hix toes in an easy, springy attitude, The first 
illustration shows exactly bow that position is taken. 
Many runners lean on their knuckles, but a better way 
is to have the hands open, and to rest on the extended 
fingers, This gives more spring. In order to do this 
an] to keep hold of the runing corks fasten a rubber 
hand at cach end of these, and slip this over the back 
of the hands, 

When the starter gives the word to “set,” the runner 
should lev forward as far ax he can without losing his 
balance, his head lifted so that Le can get a full and 
clear view of the track aheal of him. When the pistol 
sounds be shoots ahead with ail the force of both legs, 
Dut hia first two strides are taken in a crouching 
position, Do not attempt to stand erect at the very 
start. Let the head and shoulders rise along a slanting 
line to their proper altitaie, or there will be an infinit- 
esimal bat still noticeable loss of time. As soon as the 
runner hat got inte an erect. position, however, and 
into his pace, be should run wth ouly the very slightest 


2. Tae STRIDE. 


his foot ; and in order that the spikes of his shoes 1:27 
enter the track to the best advantage the sole sho. |? 
strike fat, that the nails may dig well in and secure a 
firm hold. 

For a beginner who has never undertaken any sy+- 

tematic training im sprinting, and who desires to 
become proficient in it,1 should recommend the follow- 
Ing, vebedale, to be carefully carried ont for three 
weeks : 

‘Monday.—Practiee the start six times, ranning st 
speed only about twenty yards from the scratch, Ret 
Letween each attempt, and end up by jogging fifty 
yans, finishing up the hundred at speed. 

Tursday.— Jog a quarter of a mile for the purpote of 
developing the stride. 

Wednesday.— Run seventy-five yards at speed ; rest, 
and then run fifty yards at speed. 

Thursday.— Practise the etart ten times, running ax 
lefore, not farther’ than twenty yards each time; jos 
220 yards slowly for stride. 

Friday.—Run fifty yards at speed twice, with a rert 
between, 

Saturday.—Run a trial 100 yards on time, and after o 
rest jog around the track for 220 yards. 

To an ambitious young athlete who feels he is a 


1, Tux START. 


(From instantaneous photographs of B. J. Werers, Amateur Champion of the World.) 


Anotier old-fashioned and exploded theory {s that 
the athlete should ran with his mouth shut. That is 
not necewary at all. In fact, aprinters are taught now- 
ndays to ran with their mouths open, and every. first- 
ciass man in the event does no. 

The training for the 100 yards and that for the 220 
are almost identical, for an athlete who rugs one of 
these events almost invariably becomes proficient in the 
other. In fact, the 220 isa long eprint —the word sprint 
iicaning to run at full speed the entire distance of a 
race. The most important featare of sprinting, of 
‘urs, is the start, and no runner oan become too pro- 
t in thin, Up to within five or six years the 
ing start was universal, but in 1889 ur 1X90 Lee, of 
th lew York Athletic Club, introduced the crouching: 
euart, and since then that bas become the standard in 
\inerica, In England some of the professionals use it, 
4 at not until the London Athletic Clab men came over 
re last fall lid British amateurs recognise the value 
of the crouch and adopt it, But they did adopt it after 
the international games and no doubt the crouching 
etart will soon become ceneral among English amateas. 

The position for thia start is somewhat difficult: to 
nequire and master, but once this is accomplishe! an 
aticiete is certain to knock off one Ofth of a second from 


. forwanl inclination of the body, but with the chin 
thrust well out. The second illustration shows this 
well. The arms should be swung across the body rather 
than alongside of it. This gives better form and makes 
an casier stride, 

Never look backward while running. Many a race 
has been lost by that very act. Pay no attention at ull 
to the other competitors, but go it for all you are worth, 
regardless of your rivals. Breathe naturally. Do not 
begin to stop until you have passed the fluish-line, but, 
thie done, throw up your hands, and try to run up into 
theair, The third illustration demonstrates that idea, 
The man who naturally baa a long stride has an 
advantage over his fellows, but the man who has not a 
long stride need not attempt to increase hix spread of 

An athicte can run much better with his 
natural stride than with an adopted gait. Of course, 
when jogging for practice. it is beat to lift the legs ax 
well up as possible, and thus develop whatever capa- 
bilities for a long stride you may have, but do not 
strain yo y trying to overdo thething. ‘The foot 
shoald always come down etraight upon the ground 
that fa, flac. I do not meun by this that the heel 
should touch, for it must not by any means. Yet a 
man does not run on his toes; he rung on the ball of 


future record-holder this echedule may seem altogether 
too light. There ure no words strong enough, however, 
with which I can arge him not to attempt todo a bit 
more at the beginning. What is more, at the slightes. 
sign of fatigue at this work, quit for tle day. 

practising starts, where a pistol is unavailable, 
get some one to snap two boards together. Don’t start 
by oral command. Get in the habit of getting off the 
mark at the crack of a pistol, or toa sound as nearly 
ximilar as possible. e jogging around the traci: 
whould be tuken very slowly, and is lovenlet prety as 
a leg exercise and to develop the muscles of ives 
and. thighs. A long loose jog will lengthen the 
stride. When preparing fora contest lay off altogether 
the day immediately preceding it, and don’t run your 
distance against tlnte for three’ or four days ‘pre 
viously. Run only fifty yards at those times if you are 
going into the 100, and try 150 if you intend entering 
the £20. Ina 200 race you will find that you can make s 
stronger finish if you ease up a trifle for five or ten yards 
at the 220-yard mark—although this is merely com- 
paratively speaking, for this race is a dash from start 
tw fnish. It will be better not to experiment with this 
suggestion until you become a pretty good judge cf 
your pace. 
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Notice To Coxtnrsvtors.—All manuseripts intended 
for the Boy's OsN Paver should be addressed to the 
Editor, 6 Paternoster Row,and must hare the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
in any accompanying letter THR TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be ghven, Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
ure sent in (oo great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
‘correspond reyarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
thoush every care is taken. The number of MSS. sent 
to the Office is 80 great that a considerable time must 
necessarily elapse before their turn for consideration 
arrites, 

Payment for accepted manuscripts ts made on publication 
of the ‘monthly part containing them. The recript 
conveys the copur ght of rnanuscripts to the Trustees of 
the Religious Tract Soctety, with liberty for them, at 
their discretion, to publish such works separately. 
Republication by authors on their own account must 
always be the subyect of special arrangement before 
submitting their BiSS, 


RB, W.—Ordinary granite is composed of felspar, quartz, 
‘and mica. When hornblende takes the place of 
mica the rock is known us syenite ; when both horn- 
blende and mica are present the rock is called 
esyenitic granite ; occasionally tale supplauts the 
mica, thus forming what the French call protogine. 
Pegmatite is a coarse granite, full of druses, and con- 
sisting mainly of orthoclase—often in very large 
erystals—quarts, and large plates of silvery white 
mica, occurring in veins or layers of other granite 
rocks. urite is mach the same as felstone, and is 
a rock in which the ingredients of granite are 
blended in a finely granular mass, mica being usually 
absent, and when present, it is in such minute flakes 
as to be almost invisible. When the crystals of 
felspar are conspicuous, eurite becomes felspar-por- 
phyry. Porphyritic granite is the term employed 
when, in addition to the crystals composing the 
general mass of the rock, there are indiscriminately 
mingled through it larger and independent crystals 
of felspar, us in the Devonshire granites, aud the 
Shap granite of Cumberland. 


Mr. Nosopy.—You could go as a passenger to Gib- 
‘raltar or Madeira and back, or some trip of that sort ; 
but if your object is to see if you would like the sea, 
the reply is, do not go, as you would only waste your 
money. f 

‘Two YEARS READER.—The subjects appear in our “ In- 
door Games.” They lave been thoroughly treafed 
in earlier volumes. 


Biytuirz.—You can learn “how to join the British 
‘Army," by applying at the nearest post-office or 
militia barracks, - 

AN OLp READER.—Write for application forms to the 
Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis, West- 
minster. 

‘Veny OLp READER.—The local directory wonld give 
you the names of the People who sell ropes and sail- 
cloth in the town. It is of no use sending to London 
for such «mall things. Certainly, do not nse zinc 


instead of canvas, unless you make your freeboard at 
least three inches higter, 


Axprew, A—You might enter the navy as a second- 
class boy. The conditions are, that you arc of robust. 
frame, intelligent, of perfectly healthy constitution, 
ean read and write, have your parent's consent in 
writing, and a certificate of your birth, and be be- 
tween 15 and 16} years old, and measure at least 30} 
inches round the chest, and be over 5 ft. 0} in. high 


- if your age is over 15, or two inches more {f you are 
over 16, s ba 


The 


A Cong por “Wartia” (Dublin Boy).—Touch them 
witha pencil of nitrate of silver. Wet the point in a 
tiny drop of water—not on your tongue. The opera- 
tion will have to be repeated several times before they 
go. 


“Gaour” Feer(F. F.).—What do you mean by gaolt ? 


Rycwrerina A Doo (A. M._S.).—Apply. Secretary of 
Kennel Club, London, You will receive a form. 
Fee ls. 


AUSTRALIAN.—Put yourself under medical advice, but 
read also Dr. Gordon Stables’ “ Health" papers. 


Cars, Fur Comin Orr (Fluffy). Dear Fiuffy, we 
could give you no useful advice without seeing you, 
and that is imposible. ‘Meanwhile, good may be done 
by entire change of dict. 


Gort THR BuuES (H. B. T.).—No wonder. Go, and ein 
no mort. 


ENLARGING THR CaLvrs (Cow).—Walking and daily 
Massage would, in a few monthe' time, give a lad ya 
good cycling or Highland leg, if he lives well. Try 
oatmeal porridge for breakfast. This will help. 


Bap Hasits (W. E G. P.).—You must consult a doctor, 
and do so manfully. Doctors are not the ogres you 
seem to consider them. DxsroNDENT, and others, 
must also take the advice given to W.E. G. P. 


Cyaxwe or Potassium (Six Years Render).—Any 
chemist, if you can be trusted; but such deadly 
poisons ure best avoided. 


Eczema (T. G. K.).—Thanks for your 
good opinion. You have eczema, 
which cannot be treated through 
correspondence. , : 


Bayvy Lros (S.B. C.).—You are too 
old to be cured, 


FEATHER EATING IN CANARY (E. A. 
Cracknell).—You don't say how you 
feed. Give only the plain black and 
white seeds with green food, a little 
lettuce, chickweed, or grourdsel. No 
dainties, We fear there is nd other 
chance Take care to hang the 
cage in pure air, not in a bot or 
stuffy room. 


Doves axp Picross IN A Foun 
(? Fow) Rus (Nemo). It will soon 
be a very foul run if you do. 


Bap Breatu (G. 8, Rees).—Bad breath 
may arise from dyspepsia, decayed 
teeth, or from diseased lungs. Better — 
have yourself examined by a doctor. 


Dovzs (F. M. Turner).—The smaller 
kind of grains, tares, dari, and tiok 
beans. A little brealcrumbs now 

+ andthen. Only a fancier could dis- 
tinguish at sight which is cock and 
which heu, 


Iut-Heaura (B. R. Yorke) —You seem to be fl. bet 
give us no clue to go by. See your doctor at once. 


SEA-BATHING (R. C. B,).—Buthe before breakfast, if 
you are strong. Not clse. The safext time is, 
doubt, about two hours after, but never on a fui’ 
meal. 


Cnareincn’s Wines (T. Booth).—The wings are net 
cut, only the feathers. Yes, these will come after tle 
next moult. 


Har (8. Arundale).— Let it hang as it grew ; you can’t 
darken it by diet. Don’t think about it. 


Dap Lrsxet (North Elswick).~This bird seems to 
have died from injuries to the hend—it looked like a 
newly cave:ht specimen that had banged Itself to 
death in trying to excape from captivity. No odsit 
bird should be taken nt cuis time of year, when they 
fret and are almost certain to die. 


Renuran Rraprn.—See the articles under the title of 
“The Railway Mail,” in our sixteenth volume. 


A, D. GopFRAY.—1. Yes. The redwing nests in Jerser 

Tt would be too great an undertaking to manac- 
exchanges. Such things are only done br papera 0! 
small circulation. You might let some of the deater= 
know. 3. Cuckoos’ eggs vary very much, and gem- 
rally somewhat resemble the eggs of the nest in 
which they are laid, though they are, as a rule 

Ker. 
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YDOLL GWYN; OR, THE FLOOD 
BENEATH THE SEA. 
By Geo. MAnvILte Fenn, 


Author of the * Silcer Calton,” et 


(JUustrated by ALYRED PeARSE, 


CHAPTER XXXV.—THE HELP AT LAST. 


‘ox uttered a groan, and began to wade 
@ after his companion, scraping the 
lanthorn against the roof from time to 
time in his agitation. He would have 
called to Gwyn to come back, but he could 
not find the words. He felt, though, that 
he must follow to help h 
began to wonder wheth 
could keep the light above water 


“The dog did not leave his place.” 
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with one hand as he swam; and he pre- 
pared to try, for he felt that he must 
strike out as soon as the water touched his 
chin. 

Then he paused, for from out of the 
darkness, and loud above the splashing, 
came Gwyn's angry words to the dog. 

“ You wretch ! Come back!” he roared. 
“ Wait till I get out of this, and I'll give 
you such a licking as will make your coat 
rougher than ever. Come back, will 
youl” 

Grip made no sign of hearing, but swam 
on with all his might, and as he swam 
with one hand, Gwyn kept on lowering 
‘his feet to try for the bottom; but the 
dog’s swimming was so energetic that the 
boy lost his balance again and again, and 
had a lesson in @ man’s helplessness in 
the water. 

At last, and just when a feeling of 
dread was beginning to freeze his nerves, 
Gwyn on lowering his legs touched the 
rock, and giving an angry drag at the 
kerchiefs to check the dog, he re- 
gained his feet, and found the water little 
above his waist. 

“It’s all right,” he panted. ‘ Come on, 
Joe; the floor dips down there, and you’re 
nearly in the deepest part, I think. I 
don’t suppose you'll have to swim. I 
shouldn't if this wretch of a dog had not 
pulled me over.” 

Joe waded on very slowly and 
cautiously, finding his companion’s words 
quite correct, and that, after just keeping 
his mouth above water, the level sank 
during the next few paces to his chin, 
then to his chest, and soon after to his 
waist, after which he easily reached his 
dripping companion. 

“ Nice mess, isn’t it?" said Gwyn. “1 
wish old Sam Hardock was in it—pre- 
tending that the mine was pumped out. 
Will you be quiet, Grip? There, get on! 
It's all right if we're going in the proper 
direction; and then, after wading on 
about a couple of hundred yards with the 
water still falling, Grip was able to walk, 
and uttering a joyous bark he splashed 
along fora little way, and then stopped 
short, and gave himself a regular canine 
water-distributing shake which made 
him seem as if about to throw off his 
skin. 

“Look st that,” cried Gwyn, now. 
“ Only just wet above one’s shoes.” 

Another fifty vards and they were upon 
the dry rocky floor, which they liberally 
bedewed with the water which trickled 
from their clothes as they were hurried 
on by the dog, who strained more than 
ever at his leash. 

“Tt must be a good sign for him to tug 
like this,” said Gwyn. 

“Yes; he seems to know the way. It's 
of no use to try and stop him, for we know 
that we were all wrong, and perhaps he’s 
right.” 

“Yes; look at him,” said Gwyn; 
“there can't be a doubt about it. See 
how he tugs to get aldng.” 

“Yes; and now I think of it,” said Joe 
eagerly, “ we haven’t come through that 
hall-like place with the pillars all about.” 

“ Haven’t come to it yet, perhaps.” 

Joe shook his head, and gave his com- 
panion a meaning look. 

“Tt isn’t that,” he said—* we've come 
quite a different way.” 

“Well, it doesn’t matter,” said Gwyn, 
“ "ng as we get to the foot of the shaft; 
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and I shall be very glad, for, wet, tired, 
aad hungry, it’s very horrible being 
ere." 

They went on, led by the dog like two 
blind beggars Gwyn said, as he tried to 
look cheerfully upon their position, when 
he received another mental check, for Joe 
cried suddenly, “Stop a moment, for 
there’s something wrong with this candle ;” 
and a shudder worse than that which had 
attacked the boy when the water first 
rose to his breast ran through his nerves. 

Joe opened the door of the lanthorn 
with a jerk, and the candle, which had 
fallen over on one side and was smoking 
the glass, dropped out on to the rocky 
floor; but Gwyn stooped quickly and 
saved it from becoming extinct, while the 
dog uttered an impatient bark and dragged 
at the leash again. 

And it was always so as they proceeded, 
that the boys’ strength, which had flickered 
up at the hope of rescue brought by the 
dog, rapidly burned down now like the 
candle, which quickly approached its end ; 
while the dog seemed to be untiring, and 
toiled and tugged away, as if trying to 
draw his master onward. They spoke 
less and less, and dragged their feet, and 
grew more helpless, till at the end of a 
couple of hours Joe suddenly said— 

“Tt's of no use, Ydoll; Ican go no 
farther, and he’s only taking us more 
into the mine. There isn’t a bit of it 
we've passed before.” 

“Never mind; we must trust him now,” 
said Gwyn sadly ; “ we can’t go back.” 

“No, but we oughtn’t to have trusted 
him at all. We ought to have felt that 
we knew better than a dog.” 

“Stop! What are you going to do?” 
cried Gwyn angrily. 

“This,” said Joe; and he let himself 
sink down on the rocky floor, and laid 
his head on his hand. 

“No, no; get up! You shan’t turn 
coward like this. Get up, I say!” 

“T—can’t,” said Joe. ‘ I’m dead beat. 
You go on, and if Grip takes you out, try 
and find me again. If you can't, tell 
father I did my best.” 

“TI won't; I shan't,” cried Gwyn furi- 
ously. “Think I’m going to leave you?” 

“Yes. Save yourself.” 

“You get up,” cried Gwyn ; and stooping 
down, he caught one of his companion’s 
arms, dragged at it with a heavy jerk, and 
found that he had miscalculated his 
strength, for he sank upon his knees, felt 
as if the lanthorn was gliding round him, 
and then subsided close by where Joe 
lay, while just then the dog gave a furious 
tug at the leash, freed itself, and dashed 
off into the darkness, barking apparently 
with delight. 

“It’s of no good, Joe; I'm as bad as 
you,” said Gwyn slowly; “I can't get up 
again.” 

“Never mind, Ydoll; we have done 
our duty, old chap, as the dads said we 
ought to as soldiers’ sons. We have, 
haven't we?” 

“No, not quite,” cried Gwyn. “ Let's 
have one more try—I will, and you shall.” 

He made an effort to rise, but sank 
back and nearly fainted, yet recovered 
himself, to feel that Joe had got hold of 
his hand, and he uttered a piteous sigh. 

“ Light's going out, Jolly, and if they 
don’t find us soon our lights ’ll go out too. 
I wouldn’t care so much if it wasn’t for 
the Mater, because it will nearly kill her,” 


he continued drearily. “She's ever so 
fond of me, though I’ve always been doin; 
things to upset her. Father won't ‘ming 
so much, because he'll say I died like a 
man doing my duty.” 

“How will they know that ?” mused 
Joe, whose eyes were half closed. “Let's 
write it down on paper.” 

Gwyn was silent for a few moments as 
he lay thinking, but at last he spoke. 

“No,” he said: “that would be like 
what father calls blowing your own 
trumpet. He used to say to me that if 
he had gone about praising himself and 
telling people that he was a great soldie 
and had done all kinds of brave deeds, he 
would have been made a general before 
now; but he wouldn't. ‘If they can't 
tind out I've done my duty, and served 
my Queen as I should, let it be,’ he said. 
And that's what we ought to do when 
we've fought well. If they don’t find out 
that we've done what weshould, it doesn’t 
much matter; let it go. I'm tired out 
and faint, as you are, and—so’s the candle, 
Joe. There, it has gone out.” 

Joe uttered a low, long, weary sigh, as, 
after dancing up and down two or three 
times, the light suddenly went out. 

“ Frightened ?” said Gwyn gently, as 
the black darkness closed them in. 

“No, only sleepy,” was the reply. 
“ Good-night.” . 

“Good-night,” said Gwyn softly; and 
the next minute they were sleeping 
calmly, with their breath coming and 
going gently, and the dripping of water 
from somewhere close at hand sounding 
like the beating of the pendulum of some 
great clock. 

Once more the loud barking of s dog. 
long after the boys had lain down to rest, 
and Gripgwas dragging first at Gwyn, 
then at Joe, seizing their jackets in 
his teeth and tugging and shaking at 
them, but with no greater effect than to 
make Gwyn utter a weary sigh. 

The dog barked again and tugged at 
him, but, finding his efforts of no avail, 
he stood with his paws resting on his 
master’s breast, threw up his head, and 
uttered a dismal long-drawn how] which 
went echoing along the passages, and a 
faint shout was heard from far away. 

The dog sprang from where he stood. 
ran a few yards, and stood barking 
furiously before running back to where 
Gwyn lay, when he seized and shook him 
again, and howled, ending by giving three 
or four licks at his face. Then he threw up 
his head once more, and sent forth another 
prolonged, dismal howl. 

This was answered by a faintly heard 
whistle, and the dog barked loudly over 
and over again, till a voice nearer now 
called his name. 

All this was repeated till a gleam was 
seen on the wall, and now the dog grew 
frantic in his barking, running to and 
fro, and finally, as voices were faintly 
heard, and the gleaming of lights grew 
plainer, he crouched down with his head 
resting on Gwyn’s breast, panting heavily 
as if tired out. 

“ Here, Grip, Grip, Grip! Where are 
you?” rang out in the Colonel's voice ; 
and the dog answered with a single bark 
repeated at intervals till the lights grew 
plainer, shadows appeared on the walls, 
there was the trampling of feet, and a 
voice said— 

“Hold up, sir: he must be close at 


hand. The keeps in one place, so 
he must have found them. Here, here, 
here!" 


There was a long whistle, but the dog 
did not leave his place, only gave a sharp 
bark; and the next minute lights were 
being held over the Major and Colonel 
Pendarve, as they knelt beside their sons, 
trying all they knew to bring them back 
to their senses. 

Their efforts were not without effect, 
for after a time Gwyn opened his eyes, 
stared blankly at the light, and said 
feebly— 

“Don’t! Let me go to sleep.” 

Shortly after the two boys were being 
carefully carried in a semi-unconscious 
state by the willing hands of the search- 
party, through the bewildering mazes of 
the old mine, with Grip trotting on in 
front as if he were in command; and 
in this way the foot of the shaft was 
reached, and they were safely taken to 


grass. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—GHIP'S ANTIPATHY. 


“T REALLY think you ought to stay in, 
Gwyn,” said Mrs. Pendarve anxiously. 

“Oh, I'll stay in if you like, mother,” 
raid the boy, patting the hand that was 
Jaid upon his arm, and looking affection. 
ately in his mother’s eves ; “ but don't you 
think it would be all nonsense?” 

“Yes,” said the Colcnel firmly, as be 
looked up from the work he was reading. 
“ He's quite well, my dear.” 

“No, no, my love; he’s too pale to be 
well.” 

“Fancy, my dear; but perhaps he may 
be. Describe your symptoms, Gwyn, my 
bov.” 


Taven't got any to describe, father,” 
said Gwyn merrily. 

“Well, then, to satisfy your mother, 
how do you feel?” 

“ Ashamed of myself, father, for having 
had the doctor.” 

“Exactly. He's quite well, my dear. 
It was bad for him, of course; but a 
strong, healthy boy does not take long to 
recover from along walk and some en- 
forced abstinence.—-There, you can go, 
Gwyn, and us 

“Yes, father ?"’ said the boy, for the 
Colonel paused. 

“There's young Jollivet coming over 
the hill, so Major Jollivet and I would 
feel greatly obliged if you two lads did 
not get into another scrape for some time 
to come.” 

“Oh, I say,” cried Gwyn, “I do call 
that too bad. Isn't it, mother? Father 
lets the Major take him down and get 
lost in the mine——" 

“ Nothing of the kind, sir. We found 
our way back—you did not.” 

“And then when we go down," con- 
tinued Gwyn, without heeding his father's 
words, “ to try and find them, father calls 
it getting into a scrape.” 

“ Ah, well, never mind what I called it,” 
said the Colonel, smiling ; “ but be careful, 
please. We don't want any more ex- 
ploring.” 

Gwyn went off, met Joe, and they made 
for a favourite place on the cliff where 
they could look down on the sea and the 
sailing gulls to have a chat about their 
late adventure, this being their first 
meeting since they were carried home 
from the mine. 
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“You're all right, aren't you, Ydoll ?” 
said Joe. 

“Never felt better in my life, only I 
don’t feel as if I could sit still here. Let's 
go to the mine.” 
ate To go down? No, thank you—not to- 

y. 

“Who wants to go down. I mean to 
have a talk to Sam and the men. I want 
to hear more about it. Oh, I say, though, 
it’s too bad to have left old Grip chained up. 
Let's go and fetch him, and, after we've 
been to the mine, give him a good run over 
the down and along the cliff.” 

“ Yes," said Joe quietly; and G 
led the way back toward the house by the 
cove. 

“That dog ought to have a golden 
collar,” said Gwyn. “No; I tell you 
what —he shall have one made of the first 
tin that is emelted.” 

“Too soft; it would bend,” said Joe. 

“Very well, then, we'll have some 
copper put with it to make it hard, and 
turn it to bronze.” 

“What's the good? Dogs don't want 
ornaments. He'd be a deal happier with 
his old leather strap.” 

“T don’t care: he shall have one of 
bronze.” 

He told Grip this when he reached the 
yard, and the dog rushed toward them, 
standing on his hind Jegs and straining 
against his collar at the full extent of his 
chain till he was unfastened, and went 
half mad with excitement till they were 
out of the grounds and on their way toward 
the mine, when he trotted on before them 
straight for the buildings to hear the 
panting of the engine, and Gwyn came in 
sight of the smoke. 

For the pump was steadily at work 
again, clearing out the water which had 
begun to gather consequent upon the 
enforced inaction. 

Sam Hardock caught sight of them 
before they reached the mine, and came 
to meet them, smiling largely. 

“How are you, gentlemen 2—how are 
you?” he cried. ‘ Not much the worse, 
then, for your trip underground ?” 

“Oh no, Sam; we're right enough,” 
said Gwyn; “ but I say, I can’t understand 
about our only being in the mine two 
days. It seemed to me like a week.” 

“ Fortnight,” said Joe, correcting him. 

“ Well, fortnight, then.” 

“ Ay, it would,” said Hardock, looking 
serious now. “I mind being shut up in 
one of the Truro mines by a fall; and we 
were only there about thirty hours, but it 
seemed to me just like thirty days.” 

“ But hasn't there been a mistake ? 
We must have been there more than 
forty-eight hours.” 

“No, my lad; that was the time, and 
quite long enough too; but I’m afraid it 
would have been twice as long if it hadn't 
been for this game dog. It was a fine 
idea to send him down to try and find 
you.” 

“A splendid iden! Whose was it?” 

“Oh, never mind about that,’ said 
Hardock, stooping down to pat the dog 
in the most friendly way. “ Seme one said 
after we'd got back along of your father, 
Mr. Gwyn, that the dog was moro likely 
to find you than anyone; but just then 
the Colonel ordered a fresh search, and a 
party went down, and then another, and 
another, for there was no stopping; they 
hunted for you well. But at last him 
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who proposed the dog said he was sure 
that was the way to go to work; and 
then at last the Colonel says: “ Well, 
Hardock,” he says, “I believe you're 
right. Try the dog!” 

“Then it was you who proposed it,” 
said Gwyn, catching the miner's arm. 

“Me? Was it? Well, perhaps it 
was,” said Hardock; “ but thero, there, 
I was all in such a flurry over the busi- 
ness I don’t half recollect. Sort o’ idee 
it was Harry Vores. Maybe it was.” 

“No, it wasn’t,” said Gwyn; “I'm sure 
it was you, Sam. Now, wasn’t it?” 

He caught the man’s hand in his, and 
there was a dim look in his eyes which 
went straight to the miner's heart, and 
he said huskily—- 

“Well, s'pose it was, Master Gwyn, 
wouldn’t you ha’ been ready to jump at 
anything as a last sort o’ chance, when 
there was two lads lost away down in a 
place like that? Why, I'd ha’ done any- 
thing, Ict alone depending on a dog. It 
warn’t as if I didn't want to go myself: 
I did go till I dropped and couldn't do no 
more, and begun to wish I'd never said a 
word about the gushly old mine.”” 

“Well, don't go on like that,” cried 
Gwyn, laughing, as he warmly shook the 
mine captain's hand, while Joe caught. 
hold of the other and held on. 

“Here, hi, don’t you two go on like 
that,” cried the man; “ what's the good 
o’ making such a fuss. It was the dog 
saved your lives, not me, my lads; and. 
do leave off, please. You're making ine 
feel like a fool." 

“No, we're not; we're trying to make 
you feel that we're grateful for what you 
did, Sam,"’ said Gwyn. 

“Why, of course I know that,” said 
the man, with his voice sounding husky 
and strange; “but don’t you see what . 
you're doing, both of you?” 

“Yes ; shaking hands,” said Joe. 

“Nay ; pumping my arms up and dowir 
till you've made the water come. Look 
here, if--if my eyes aren't quite wet. 
Ah!” 

Hardock gave himself a shake, as if to 
get rid of his feeling of weakness, and 
then indulged in one of his broadest. 
smiles. 

“There,” he said, “it’s all over now; 
but my word: me and Harry Vores—ay, 
and every man-Jack of us—did feel bad. 
For, as I says to Harry, I says, it warn't- 
as if it had been two rough chaps like us 
reg'lar gashly mining lads—it was our 
trade; but for you two young gents, not - 
yet growed up, to come to such an end 
was more than we could bear. But wa 
did try, Jot after lot of us. It warn't for~ 
want o’ trying that we didn't find you. 
Wonderful place, though, arn't it?" 

“ Horrible!" said Joe. 1 

“Oh, I don't know, sir; not horrible," 
said the man in a tone that was half. 
reproachiful ; “ it’s wonderful, I call it, and 
ten times as big as I expected.”” 

“So big and dangerous that it will be 
no good," said Joe. 

“What!” cried Hardock, laughing. 
“Did you look about you when you were 
down there?" 

“As much as we could for the dark. 
ness.” 

“ And so did I, sir,” said the man, with 
achuckle. ‘ Of course, most when I was 
wandering about with your fathers. No 
good because it's so big? Wait a bit, ar? 
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you'll see. Why, I shall begin to make a 
regular map plan of that place below. 
It will take months and months perhaps, 
but we shall explore a bit at a time, and 
mark the roads and drifts with arrows, 
and we shall all get more and more used 
to it.” 

“One could hardly get used to such a 
place as a tin mine, Sam,” said Gwyn. 

“Oh yes, we could, sir, and we shall. 
But I see you didn’t make tho use of your 
eyes that I did, or you'd have more to 
say.” 

“What do you mean?” cried Gwyn. 

“Didn't you seo how rough all the 
amining had been ?” 

“ Well, yes.” 

“ And don’t you see what that means ?” 

“No.” 

“ Then I’ll tell you, both of you—there’s 
ore there enough to make your fathers 
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was no small excitement when Colin 
raule his appearance, and the curiosity 
of the other boys was raised tothe highest 
pitch when he panted out, “ I’ve had an 
awful adventure in Lonemoath Grange!” 
But they were obliged to wait before 
hearing particulars, for, since Colin was 
nearly two hours late in returning, the 
orders were that he was to go to the 
Doctor's study the moment he arrived. 
So Doctor Gilbert had the first edition 
of the news. It caused him to take a 
very serious view of the matter. He 
reprimanded Colin sharply for committing 
such an act of impertinence as to trespass 
on private grounds, and said that if boys 
wilfully abused the privilege of liberty, 
all walks would have to be stopped. 
“T particularly dislike the idea of your 
: + to the Grange,” continued the 
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the richost gentlemen in these parts; and 
there isn’t a company in Cornwall as 
wouldn't do anything to get it. New- 
fashioned machinery will do what the 
old miners couldn’t manage, and we 
won't have any more losing our way. 
There, I’m busy; so good-bye, and good 
luck to you both. Some day, when you 
grow to be men, you'll thank me for what 
I've done, for I've about made you both.” 

“That means we're both going to be 
very rich some day,” said Gwyn; “ but it 
doesii’t matter. Come on, and let’s give 
ae Grip a jolly good run. Come on, old 

og.” 

Grip did not come, but led off; and they 
made for the edge of the cliff, which ran 
along, on an average, three hundred feet 
above where the waves beat at their feet, 
but they had not. gone far before Joe, who 
had glanced back, said quickly— 

(To be continued.) 


“What’s Tom Dinass following us for 
out here?” 

Gwyn glanced back too. 

“Not following us,” he said quickly; 
“he’s making for the bend of the rock 
yonder.” 

“Yes,” said Joe; “but that’s where he 
knows we shall have to pass. What does 
he mean? He must have seen us at the 
mine and followed.” 

“T don’t know,” said Gwyn thought- 
fully ; and a peculiar feeling of uneasiness 
attacked him. ‘ But never mind ; let's go 
on, or he’ll think we’re afraid of him.” 

“Tam,” said Joe frankly. 

“Well then, if you are, you mustn't 
show it. Come on.—Quiet, Grip.” 

For, though the man was several hun. 
dred yards away, Grip had caught sight 
of him, set up all the thick hair about his 
neck, and uttered a low deep growl. 
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A SCHOOL STORY. 


By tue Rev. A. N. MAuan, ™.A., F.G.8., 
Author of * The Wallaby Man,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER XXI.—TASWELL FOLLOWS SUIT. 


Doctor. “The inmate appears to be a 
crazy sort of an individual, and might 
have done you bodily harm if he had 
caught you. I know that Taswell has 
been in the habit of going there, but that 
is another matter. He is a day-boy, and 
his parents are responsible for him when 
he is not at school. Supposing Mr. 
Datcham had caught you prowling about 
his grounds, or, worse still, if he had 
found you under a table in his house—he 
might have shot you, boy!" 

That was a very serious view of the 
matter, and Colin had to exercise all his 
eloquence to appease the Doctor's dis- 
pleasure. He promised never to trans- 
gress in that way again, if the Doctor 
would overlook his folly this time. 
Doctor Gilbert, inwardly amused at the 
whole transaction, did not commit him- 
self to any line of action, but, having 
impressed his warning with further 
emphasis, he dismissed the culprit. 

Then Colin went and found Mr. 
Helstone, and opened his heart to him 
without any reserve. He described 
every detail of his adventures, even to 
the fact that one of the jabbering dis- 
putants wore buttoned boots with iron 
clamps on the heels, while the other 
wore ancient shoes with holes in the 
region of the little toes. 

“ What a pity itis,” said Mr. Helstono, 
“that you have not profited more by 
your French education, Colin; then you 
might have given us the pith of their 
conversation, which must have been 
interesting since it caused so much ex- 
citement. We must tell Taswell, and 
consult him on the subject. He is the 
authority upon all matters connected with 
the Grange.” 

“He never goes there now, sir. I’ve 
jolly well taken the wind out of his sails 
this journey, and I'll let him know 
it!” 

“T have no doubt you will!” 
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But Mr. Helstone had another matter 
of interest just now, which engrossed his 
leisure time. Charles Unwin was going 
to fulfil his promised visit in a few days, 
and Helstone had to make preparations. 
He had been negotiating about board 
and lodging for his friend in a farmhouse 
—Tarrant’s Farm, it was called—an 
ideal west-country homestead, in all 
respects well calculated to charm an 
artist’s eye. Situated in a beautiful 
wooded comb, with rich meadows around, 
shaded by magnificent walnut-trees, its 
brick walls time-toned and clad with 
climbing roses—what studies might it 
furnish under every aspect of autumnal 
sky; so that when the artist was not 
disposed to wander far a-field, he would 
be lured to rig his easel under the shel- 
tering eaves. 

Helstone decided that Tarrant’s Farm 
should be the haven of rest for his friend. 
the moment that the invitation was 
accepted. Helstone had at once secured 
the rooms, and superintended their 
arrangement; and it afforded him keen 
pleasure to anticipate the appreciation 
which would certainly reward his efforts. 

He was not disappointed. It was a 
golden autumnal afternoon when Charles 
Unwin alighted on the platform at 
Titheringham Station. Helstone was 
there to welcome him, and the walk 
through the village, with its picturesque 
cottages, so charmed the artist at every 
step, that he lingered to enjoy the rich 
treat. And when these were left behind 
and the sylvan regions received the 
pedestrians, the enraptured artist con- 
tinually expressed his delight. 

“Paradise regained! What an en- 
chanted land! ‘Benedicite omnia 
operal’” 

“I thought you would like the place,” 
said Helstone; “ but we must get on; I 
am due in school at four, and I must 
show you-your quarters.” 


So they proceeded to the farm, and 
although the artist had almost ex 


of nature on the w yet the 
that homestead set him off afres 
he had not finished when Helstone 
him to settle down. 

“Tl drop in soine time this evening,” 
he said, “and if you feel inclined we can 
take a moonlight stroll.” 

Helstone walked back to Rosslyn 
House well pleased at the successful 
installation of his visitor; and after tea 
that evening he went down to the farm 
again. He found the artist busy with 
the implements of his art. getting ev 
thing in readiness for his campa 
The “proposal for a moonlight stroll was 
grecdily accepted, and they set forth 
to wander through meadows and woods, 


1, and 
left 


by watercourses. and through combs, 
all diversitied under the magical enchant- 
ment of moonlight; until Helstone 


brought his friend to a halt at a spot 
which commanded a view of the 
Grange. 

“That is our lion, Mr. 
local: mystery, the famous 
Grange, which I have me 
than once to you in letter: 

“Ah, yes, I remember. What a 
striking picture! I must make a note 
of it) for a monochrome — splendid 
subject 1" 

Out came sketeh-book, pencil, and 
stump—and, furthermore, a bit of wax 
candle, which Charles Unwin lighted and 
put on the gate-post by which he was 
standing. 

“© That's 
Helstone. 

“Simple and useful; impossible to 
draw correctly by plain undiluted moon- 


Unwin, our 
Lonemoath 
tioned more 


an ingenious idea,” said 


light.’ 
Tho sketch was soon completed, and 
then they turned their steps b 


Helstone bidding his friend good-night at 


tho gate of Tarrant’s Farm. 


The days which followed were all that 
could be desired for painting out-of-doors 
warm, and varied in atmospheric effects, 
with plenty ofsunshine. Theautumnal tints 
were in all their glory. The artist made 
the most of his opportunity, and many o 
blank canvas was transformed into a 
beautiful picture. But we must leave 
the artist to his engrossing occupation 
for a while, and look in at Ross}yn 
Honse, 

Dick Taswell had, of course, heard 
all about Colin's adventure. Colin had 
taken a special delight in kindling the 
envy of his school-mate, by deseribing 
every feature of the incidents with bright 
exaggeration of colour. He had taunted 
Dick by drawing invidious comparisons 
between their respective success in con- 
triving interviews with the hermit. 

To such a degree did the shafts of 
Colin’s voluble tongue vex the soul of 
Dick Taswell, that the latter determined 
to make a bid for wiping out the disgrace 
by once moro winning admission to the 
Grange. 

With that intention deeply fixed in his 
mind, Taswell set off one afternoon to 
the ill-omened spot. He walked boldly 

up to the gate, and sounded the once 
faiuiliar challenge of a shrill whistle, and 
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waited, wondering whether it would secure 
Mr. Datcham’s attention. 

Presently a step was heard approaching 
along the gravel path, and the next mo- 
ment the cover of the peep-hole was 
removed, and the owner looked through 
it. 

“What do vou want?” 

“Please, Mr. Datcham,” said Taswell, 
in his politest tone, * I've got a nice lot of 
ducks’ eggs ready, if you will allow me to 
bring them up.” 

Now it was a fact that Mr. Datcham 
had sorely missed his accustomed food 
during all those wecks of abstinence, and 
Was as anxious to renew negotiations as 
Taswell himself. But he would not show 
his hand, and parleyed accordingly. 

“Ah, but the last time you came you 
annoyed me with your impertinence !"" 

“T'm very sorry, Mr. Datcham—I 
did not mean to—I would not have said 
anything to annoy you, if I had known.” 

“T will not have you do so. You may 
bring the egys, and I will pay you, but 
you shall not come in.” 

“Oh, but, please, 1 want to come in 
like L used to, I promise never to bother 
you with questions.” 

“Well, bring the eges to-morrow. I 
will think about it.” 

The flap was then turned over the 
peep-hole, and without another word Mr. 
Datcham = walked back to the honse. 
Taswell returned to Sudden, not altogether 
dissatistied with the result of his negotia- 
tion. 

Next day the boys had an extra half- 
holid: and‘ Taswell accordingly took 
thinys easy. He packed a dozen ducks’ 
Cups carefully in a basket, and sect out 
leisurely to convey them to the Grange. 
On reaching the gates he sounded his 
alarum ; the loophole of obgervation was 
shortly afterwards opened, and tho gate 
was unlocked. 

But disappointment was in store. A 
heavy chain, securely fastened, only 
allowed the guto to be opened a little way, 
and the warder had no intention of 
removing the chain. 

“Where are the eggs ?—here is the 
money." 

* Mayn't I come in, Mr. Datcham ?"" 

“No, you may not. I can take the 
evs here.” 

‘Laswell hesitated ; but the eggs were no 
use to him, and he wanted the money. 
Ho knew it was uscless to plead further 
for admission—there was such a look of 
fierce determination upon the blear-eyed, 
blue-spectacled face before him, that it 
effectually damped all hope of successful 
pleading. So he could only hand in the 
basket and receive payment, when the 
gate was immediately closed and locked. 

This rebuff was @ sore mortification to 
Dick. He had fully counted upon being 
adinitted into the Grange, and regaining 
liberty to visit it whenever he pleased. 
The disappointment baulked his chance 
of equalising matters with Colin Eleombe. 
He could never demean himself to confess 
that the gate had becn opened only a 
few inches, and then slammed in his 
face. 

He brooded over the matter: with 
sullen disgust as he slowly turned down 
the grassy track; and as he skirted the 
moat he mittered angry words against 

(To be continued.) 
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old Peter, sometiines stopping to pick up 
a stone and hurl it against the wall by 
way of venting his indignation. 

In such 2 mood he wandered on till he 
reached the spot where Colin had scaled 
the wall, and the sight inereased the 
virulence of his displeasure. The trailing 
ropes of ivy and the niches between the 
mouldering bricks seemed to mock his 
bafiled expectations. Ina tit: of impulse 
he determined to imitate Colin's ex- 
ample. 

It was an extra mortification to his 
conceit that he should deign to take a leaf 
out of Colin’s receipt-book for gaining 
admission to the Grange grounds, but 
even that was more endurable than ‘to 
submit to abject defeat. He need not 
disclose how he got in unless he chose. 

Without further deliberation he pre- 
pared to scale the wall. Having plunged 
through the reeds, he seized the ropes of 
ivy, and endeavoured to hoist hunself 
aloft. But his weight and the clumsiness 
of his movements rendered the operation 
more difficult than Colin had found it. 
At his first attempt he tore out the ivy 
ropes from their roots, dislodged a couple 
of bricks, and fell like a full sack into the 
recds. The second attempt, however, was 
successful. He gained the top, and 
crouched low, after his efforts, to recover 
breath and settle upon further procecd- 
ings. 

Dick Taswell had no wish to copy 
Colin's tactics and get inside the house. 
He flow at higher game than that. He 
wanted to reach the ruined part of the 
Grange, and prowl about in defiance of 
adders. It would be a grand thing to go 
back and say he had been exploring the 
ruins and had discovered the ‘ot vaults. 
Ah, that would effectually spike young 
Colin’s guns! He was determined to try 
and carry out this bold scheme, and 
deliberately set about considering the 
best method. 

There were trees here and there before 
him on the left, but they stood at wide 
intervals, There would be too great risk 
in dodging from one to another in broad 
daylight; for the whole ground was com- 
manded by the front windows of the 
nee. But at the farther end of the 
demesne there was a thick coppice of 
alders and hazels, flanking the western 
boundary of the enclosure. That coppice 
reached to a wooded region at right angles 
to it, which extended right np to the 
ruins, so that complete concealinent was 
secured in that direction. 

The assurance of suecess beckoned him 
to that hazel coppice. Once in it, he could 
thread his way right up to the ruins 
with no chance of being seen. So there 
was no second thought necessary. 

He slipped quickly down the wall, and 
followed the course of the moat to its 
western angle. Then he turned into the 
wood on the right to skirt the western 
barrier of the moat and look for a con- 
venient spot to scale it. 

After a while he came to a tree which 
had fallen across the mont, and seemed 
to offer a natural bridge. Nothing could 
be more satisfactory. It proved a much 
easier passnye than climbing up by trails 
of ivy; and in two minutes he was 
stealing nervously through the thickcts 
of the coppice. 
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The Unkindest Cut of All! 
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HOW CRICKET AND LAWN-TENNIS BATS, GOLF CLUBS, AND FISHING RODS 


ARE MADE 


By Joun R. Jackson, a...s., etc., Keeper of the Museums, Royal Gardens, Kew. 


[ is probable that the thought seldom or 

never occurs to the mind of the average 
boy that the articles which often give him 
the greatest amount of enjoyment or amuse- 
ment are the outcome of some most ingeni- 
ous brain and the labour of deft hands. 
Cycling, cricketing, fishing, and all the 
numerous healthy outdoor sports and pas- 
times coald not be indulged in except by a 
combination of mind and manual labour in 
the production of the cycle, the cricket bat, 
the fishing rod, and, with more manly sports, 
the tennis racquet and golf clubs. 

With an instrument like a bicycle, where 
the working gear is more or less complex, a 
boy of ordinary intelligence naturally shows 
some interest in its working and manafac- 
ture, but in an article like a cricket bat how 
many boys who are keen cricketers, though 
they perchance know that the wood used is 
willow, ever ask themselves how the bat is 
male? ‘The thing is so simple; a bat is a 
bat to them, and nothing more. So long as 
it does its work and sends the ball flying for 
long distances, it has fulfilled the use for 
which it was formed, and nothing more is 
required of it. But in these days of progress 
in general and technical education every 
boy ought to know something about the pre- 
paration and manufacture of such things as 
come before him in everyday life. 


THE LIFE-STORY OP A CRICKET RAT. 


First, then, let me detail the life-history 
«=f aciicket bat. The wood used is always 


that of the white willow (Salix alba), so 
called from the silky whiteness of the under- 
side of the leaves. It is a large tree, common 
in marshy ground in this country, and some- 
times grows to a height of eighty feet. It is 
one of the most useful of all the willow 
tribe. The tree is found in many parts of 
Europe as well as in North Africa and some 
parts of India. The wood used for cricket 
bats, however, is always of British growth. 
After the trunk is felled, the bark peeled 
off, and the wood properly seasoned, it is next 
cut into the required lengths for the bat, and 
then split down into segments in such o 
manner that the annual rings of wood run 
across the bat from front to back and not 
from edge to edge, so that the striking facc 
is against the edges of the rings and not 
broadside upon them. By cleaving the wood 
in this way the greatest strength is secured. 
After being so split the wood is usually kept 
for a year before anything further is done to 
it, when it is roughly shaped with an axe, 
placed in a vice, and more carefully shaped 
with a “draw-knife,” which is a double- 
handled knife drawn towards the worker. 
It is now known as the cleft or blade, and is 
next put into a kind of roller press and sub- 
mitted to a pressure of some tive hundred to 
six hundred pounds. ‘The wood, being of a 
light and somewhat soft nature, yields to this 
pressure and is sensibly reduced thereby in 
thickness. The necessity for treating the 
wood in this way may be understood from 
the fact that before pressure every blow 


from a hammer or mallet causes a dent and 
leaves the mark of the instrument used in 
striking it, but after pressure a blow from ao 
mallet has no effect upon it. In like manner 
the severest concussion from a cricket ball 
causes no injury to a properly prepared bat. 
Asa similar pressure cannot be applied to 
the edges of the bat, they are next beaten by 
a heavy mallet, which has the same result. 
except that the marks of the blows areremoved 
in the course of final scraping and finishing. 

The next thing to be done is to cut a V- 
shaped piece out of the top of the bat to 
insert the handle. This handle is one of 
the most complex pieces of work in the 
whole manufacture, consisting, as it does, 
of numerous strips of cane varying from 
nine up to sixteen. These canes are about 
half-an-inch in diameter and are made square 
by cutting off the four sides. The pieces are 
then glued together and bound up with string 
till dry, when they have become one solid 
mass capable of resisting almost any amount 
of pressure and, withal, remarkably light. 
The bottoms of these compound cane 
handles are next cut into a wedge shape and 
securely fitted by glue into the V-shaped cut 
in tho bat, and when this is dry the handle 
is roughly shaped by the knife and then 
turned in a lathe and finished by being 
raspad. 

The next thing is to cover the handle with 
the well-known black cord, by which a good 
grip of the bat can be had by the cricketer. 
This is done very quickly and in a dexterous 


manner by placing the bat in a lathe, the 
cord being drawn from a large reel fixed 
beneath the lathe. As the bat revolves the 
handle is covered with glue from a brush 
being held against it. The workman next 
takes the end of the black cord, commencing 
aat the top of the handle, which as it revolves 
in the lathe becomes covered by the cord, 
which 1s guided by the hands of the work- 
aman down to the shoulder of the bat, where 
it is dexterously finished off by a looped knot 
wand the end worked in out of sight; the 
whole is then smoothed off by working a 
hand press up and down as the bat still 
revolves in the lathe. 

The final operations consist of stamping 
the bat with the maker's name or trade mark 
and giving it a light coat of raw linseed oil, 
aand it is then stocked, usually for a year, to 
season before it comes out for sale. 


TENNIS RACQUETS. 


Ash is the wood that is chiefly used for 
the important part of a tennis bat, and the 
xeason of the selection of this wood is on 
account of its toughness and elasticity and 
the ease with which it is bent. The ash 
qFrarinus crcelsior) is well known in woods 
zand hedges in this country, but it is also 
largely planted for the gracefulness of its 
form ey foliage, and as such we often xee it 
wrowing toa height of from fifty to seventy 
feet or more. On account of its durable 
qualities ash wood is extensively used for 
art and waggon work, ladders, tool handles, 
and a host of other purposes. For tennis 
racquets the strips which form the outer 
circumference are made from well-selected 
wood of even grain, and without knots or 
flaws, and above all well seasoned. The 
bending is done by straining the wood, and 
care has to be taken not to break the fibres 
in this process. When so bent the outline 
or shape of the racquet is formed, and the 
subsequent operations are stages in the 
development of the perfect article; thus in 
most racquets the inside of the frame is 
bevelled or rounded, for the double purpose 
of imparting lightness and improving the 
avppearance, but in others the ashwood rim 
is reduced to about half the thickness, and 
a strip of Malacca cane takes its place. 

This is known as the “ Union " racquet, but 
there is another form called the “ Triplex,” 
in which a thin strip of ash forms an outer 
and an inner frame, and in the centre a strip 
of cane. In all such cases the cane and the 
wood are bent together to ensure perfect 
cohesion. These variations from the ordin- 
ary form are introduced simply on the score 
of decreasing weight. When the formation 
of the racquet has so far proceeded the 
triangular piece of wood at the junction of 
the handle is inserted. These centres, as 
they are called, are usually made of walnut 
or some other dark wood when they come in 
direct contact with the ash ; but for the sake 
of variety and for giving ‘spring’ to the 
bat, a picce of cane is inserted on each side 
ot the centre, in which case the centre may 
be made of a light-coloured wood, such as 
sycamore or horse-chestnut. The handle 
itself has often a ,ood deal of attention paid 
to it, the two sides where the ash rim is 
joined being covered on cither side, usually, 
with thin pieces of mahogany or pencil 
cedar, but sometimes with cane or cork, or 
bound like a cricket bat, or covered with 
leather of different kinds to suit the tastes 
of different players. Every tennis player 
knows how neatly these woods are joined, 
and the whole rubbed down as though it 
were one solid piece of wood, and finally 
polished; the slight corrugation or channel- 
ing of the handle is another attention be- 
stowed by the maker to the requirements 
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of the player, to prevent the hand from 
slipping. 

I have not yet said a word as to the 
stringing of the bat. This work seems to 
be somewhat of a laborious nature, inasmuch 
as it is absolutely necessary that the strings 
be drawn very tightly. It is done by hand, 
and the workman commences by threading 
in the “ mains ’’— that is, the strings that ran 
the length of the bat, When he has done this, 
to keep the bat in shape he uses a tool 
called a “ billiard,” which is a kind of clamp; 
this he places in position under the bat in 
the same direction as the “ mains,” and just 
tightens it by turning a small screw. He then 
commences to draw the “ mains’ as tight as 
required. Were the ‘billiard’? not used 
the tension on the “ mains ” would pull the 
sides of the bat out and away from the centre 
piece. During this operation the bat is held 
by the handle in a vice. Having pulled the 
“mains ”’ up, the next operation is to put in 
the cross strings. As these are pulled up the 
tension comes also on to the sides of the 
bat and the billiard falls out. The stringing 
is then finished off by putting in the small 
pieces of coloured gut at top and bottom, 
and the bat is finished by putting on the 
leather strap at the head, stamping the 
name, weight, etc. Finally the strings are 
brushed over with a coat of varnish, to 
preserve them from the effects of damp and 
to give them a better appearance, and the 
racquet is ready for sale. 

It may be worth while stating that the gut 
used for tennis bats comes in quantities from 
Italy and France. A good quality of gut is 
also made in London. ° 


GOLF CLUBS. 


Golf is a game that can hardly be con- 
sidered a boys’ pastime —tirst, because it is 
too costly, and secondly, perhaps, because it 
requires more science and muscular power 
than an average boy could put into it; but 
golf has become so general of late years that 
almost every boy knows that the game is 
played with several kinds of implements, 
each of which is known by a distinct name. 
As my purpose is only to describe their 
manufacture, I have put them under the 
general name of “ golf clubs.” For the heads 
of these - namely, the part with which the ball 
is struck—no wood has been found to answer 
so wellas good even-grained and well-seasoned 
beech, though hornbeam has sometimes been 
used. The beech (Fagus sylvatica) is one 
of the best-known British trees, occurring as 
it does over a great part of England, 
especially on chalky and limestone soils, 
and forming when planted a large and hand- 
some tree. As every boy knows, the wood of 
the beech is very much used for chair-making, 
especially in Buckinghamshire, and it is also 
used for tool handles. Most of the beech 
used in the Army and Navy Store factory is 
got from different parts of England, but a 
superior quality is said to be obtained from 
Scotland. 

The first process in the manufacture of 
the head of a golf club is to cut the pieces 
out of the plank, which has previously 
been cut to the required thickness; these 
pieces are of uniform size and shape —namely, 
of the required curve; these are next reduced 
by hand to the correct form, and roughly 
rasped. A hole, however, has been previously 
made in one side, which is filled with lead to 
increase its weight and striking power. On 
the side which strikes the ball a piece of 
ram or buffalo horn is inserted, being firmly 
tixed by wooden pegs. It is absolutely neces- 
sary that this horn should be carefully 
selected, and should be good, natural horn, 
without the trace of o flaw. Sometimes, 
instead of horn, a very hard composition of 
vuleanite and fibre is uscd. Where the head 
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joins the handle it is cut off in a slanting 
manner, and the handle is of course cut in 
a similar fashion, the two surfaces fitting so 
accurately that it is said after they are glued, 
and the glue has become quite dry, no 
amount of concussion with a ball can separate 
them at the actual joint. 

The handles are made from several dif- 
ferent woods known for their elasticity, 
strength, and lightness. The best of these 
is hickory, the wood of a North American 
tree, closely allied to the common walnut, 
and known to botanists as Carya alba; 
the next best is Degamé wood, which comes 
from British Guiana, but the tree producing 
it is not known. Lancewood ranks next in 
point of quality, and this wood, also a foreign 
wood, the source of which is not accurately 
known, has a well-deserved reputation for 
elasticity and strength. The joint of head 
and handle are worked down together, and 
finished off as though they were one piece. 
Finally they are bound round with a fine but 
strong twine, previously treated with tar, 
which imparts to it its characteristic black 
colour, causes it to cling closely to the wood, 
and, moreover, strengthens and preserves it. 
The upper part of the handle which is held 
by the player is next bound round in a spiral 
manner with a strip of clcth or list, which 
is finally covered in fhe same manner with 
chamois leather, thus affording a soft and 
at the same time a firm grip for the swing 
required to drive a golf ball. 


FISHING RODS. 


Under this head we might include a very 
large and varied number of manufactures, 
but a few details on the preparation of some 
of the best quality rods which I actually saw 
in the process of manufacture will suffice to 
show that a well-made fishing rod is almosta 
work of art. The woods used in their manu- 
facture are all of foreign produce—namely, 
greenheart (Nectandra Rodiai), a big tree of 
British Guiana, the wood of which is very 
valuable for piles of wharves, piers, etc., and 
is remarkably durable in water. For fishing 
rods, especially for the top joints, it is said to 
be the best of all woods. Another good wood 
is Degamé, referred to in connection with golf 
clubs, also lancewood, hickory, washiba, and 
blue mahoe. The last two are natives of 
British Guiana and the West Indies respec- 
tively. Though all these woods are used 
more or less, it must not be understood that 
one wood is used alone for one kind of rod 
and another for another kind. A good fishing 
rod is acompound article ; it is, so to speak, 
built up, and its composition is the result of 
much experience and tact in selecting the 
best materials, and knowing how to use them. 

Lightness, strength, and elasticity are all 
essential qualities in a fishing rod, the two 
former more particularly in the lower joints, 
and the latter in the top. Amongst the rods 
shown me was one made entirely of green- 
heart, consisting of three joints, and weighing 
1 lb. An entire greenheart rod, however, 
can be made down to 13 ounces in weight, 
while a “ built” cane rod, 10 feet 3 inches 
long, with a steel rod running through the 
centre for its entire length, just turned the 
scale at 11 ounces. In some rods the lower 
joints are made of hickory or of cane, and 
the tops of greenheart. But the most remark- 
able and interesting of all is that known asa 
built” cane rod. This consists usually of 
six strips of cane, cut longitudinally, wedge- 
shaped, and gradually tapered from base to 
tip, leaving the outer or bark portion intact, 
as the greatest strength is in the outside of 
the cane. The inner surfaces are all glued, 
and then carefully brought together, and 
bound round with string until the glue i 
quite dry, after which jthe string is ret: 
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and if there is any superfluous glue on the 
surface it is cleaned off, and the rod polished. 
So perfect are these joints through the entire 
length of the rod that it is difficult to detect 
them, even when told how such a rod is made. 
Sometimes as many as twelve strips are used 
in these compound or “built’’ cane rods. 
The advantages claimed for them are the per- 
fect elasticity of the natural cane combined 
with much greater strength than a single cane. 
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Nothing can exceed the beauty of execution 
and the finish of these rods. But the price, 
no doubt, puts them beyond the reach of an 
ordinary angler. Landing handles, gaffs, 
and reels are also made in this shop. 

As an indication of the extent of work 
carried on at this Army and Navy Store fac- 
tory, I may mention that in 1895 the ontput 
of cricket bats amounted to 1 , of tennis 
racquets 2,845, and of golf clubs 4.551, and 
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Jugged Hare. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Qun Paper” by W. Foster.) 


this production is said to have been below 
the average. 

In conclusion, I wish to offer my thanks 
to the secretary of the Army and Navy Co- 
operative Society for kindly permitting me to 
visit their works for the purpose of this 
article, and also to the courteous manager ot 
the works in Johnson Street, who spared no 
pains or trouble in cxplaining every detail of 
these interesting manufactures. 


HOW TO SET IT UP, AND KEEP IT IN ORDER WHEN 


By Recinatp A. R. Bexnett, 1.4. (Oxon.), 


Author of “ Electric Toys," “ Electric Bells,” “* Boy's (wen ' Photographer,” «te. 


T™ question of what seaweeds to use is the 
one which next claims our attention, and 
it is a very important one for the aquarium 
keeper. Taking o walk on the shore in any 
suitable locality, one is struck with the great 
variety of the weeds one sees scattered about 
in profusion—some light green, some dark 
gveen, some light or dark red, some brown— 
vl all are lovely objects in their natural 
when actually growing, so much so that 

sk would look well if we introduced all 
ivieties, even without any animals. 


CHAPTER III.--SEAWEEDS, ETC. 


Must we then insert any variety in the tank 
which takes our fancy, without any considera- 
tion of its living or dying? Certainly not; 
for if the weeds die they corrupt the water, 
and the animals will follow suit in a short 
time. Now beauty, we know, is “only skin 
deep,” and it unfortunately happens in the 
case of the seaweeds, as, sometimes, in the 
case of our fellow mortals, that the best to 
look at are the worst to have any dealings 
with! You will do well to exercise the same 
discretion in the choice of your seaweeds that 


I trust you will hereafter in the choice of vr 
partner for life, and choose them, not so u: 
for the outward uppearance, as for th::: 
inward qualifications ! 

Of all the varieties of colour that seaw 
take, the best, as a rule, for our purpose. 
those which are of alight green. Probstt 
the two very best are the commonest of a . 
and one of the most easily found is th.! 
long, slender weed, looking exactly like I ~ 
strips of grass, which grows with such «+ 
treme luxuriance in many localities, on stox:: 


y shor 


5 enone sane you ma 
meet with this weel, on 
and itrejuices in the name of Seregrass qo 


whieh anyone can see the appropriateness), 
and the seientitic appedauen of Aatero- 
morpha empresa. AS this is so easily 
found, you can at once stuck your tank with 
seme of it, and thus besin’ the work of con- 
structing a future liv collection. You 
should select only Chose specimens which are 
firmly rooted to bits of stone, ete., you should 
wash them ina litte salt water to free them 
from any dirt that may adhere to them, and 
you shoul put stones and allinto the tank 
they neel not be lange pieces if only the weed 
is growing on them. These remarks apply to 
all seaweeds that you find. To help you 
recognise this wegl I give a picture of it (tig. 
10). 


Fig. 10,.—*S64 Gres" (Enferomorpha compressa). 


Perhaps, however, the very best weed of all 
is the next to be described viz. the Sea 
lettuce (Ulva latissima), which resembles the 
former one in its hue, being a light green, 
but not in any other respect -in form being 
the exact opposite broad and short instead 
of narrow and long. This is not nearly so 
common a weed, according to my own ex- 
perience,as the sea grass; but stillit is a very 
common weed, and can be found on nearly 
every shore, ifa little trouble is taken to ex- 
amine the stones at low water. I never yet 
came across a whole specimen, and IT don't 
wUppose you will, either, as the leaves are so 
thin that the water tears them into holes and 
sareds in every direction, and unfortunately 
often removes the weed bodily from the rock. 
Bits of it will live for a short time; but for 
practical use you must have a good specimen 
rooted tirmly on a small bit of rock or stone. 
This flourishes in the tank, if it is ina pretty 
it place, and a few specimens of it will 
amply supply all the oxygen necessary for 
the life of the animals and fishes. A large 
plant of it, buoyed up by hundreds of minute 
bubbles of the gas which it is giving off, is a 
really splendid object in the background of 
your“ sea-scape.” It is depicted in fig. 11; 
but its form is so indetinite, and it is so 
inn possible to find a really complete specimen, 
that any picture must be more or less a 
doubtful representation: I have seen none 
im any book which really resembled the 
thing itself as much as fig. 11 does. 

This weed is, as I have said, probably the 
best of all, and you should use more of it 
than any other. If you have some good 
specimens you will find that it will sow 
i If, by means of spores, all over the rock- 
work, and little specimens will occasionally 
be found growing thereon. This is the best 
state of affairs of all for the aquarium keeper, 
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and you may congratulate yourself 
much when it happens, as it. shows all is 
right with the weeds. 

There are, of course, numerous other 
weeds, of which some will be worth putting 
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#. 11.—"Sea Lerrece™ (Clea latissimt). 


into the tank for a time, even if they eventu- 
ally die off; but you must be very sparing 


with doubtful specimens, for the reason 
given before. Still keeping to the green 
weeds, we have the Zostera marina, or 


“ Grass-wrack,’’ sometimes called ‘ Alva.” 
This rather resembles the Knteromorpha, 
but it is darker in colour, and it is more of a 
“plant,” as it has flowers, and grows, with a 
real root, at the bottom of the water. 
Properly speaking, it is not a true seaweed at 
all, but it can be kept in an aquarium if its 
appearance is approved of, 

Another green weed, of a rather peculiar 
shape, is the very common “Carragcen 
Moss” (Chondrus crispus). This is plenti- 
ful on most coasts where there are rocks. It 
is represented in fig. 12. Ihave called it a 
“green weed,” but, as a matter of fact, it 
belongs to the red family. However, never 
in my life have I seen it anything like that 
hue, thongh it is often of various shades of 
green and yellow. 


Fig. 12.—CARRAGERN Moss (Chondrus erispus). 


There is a species of weed which differs 
from those yet described in its appearance, 
by its feathery tufts, which wave about in 
the water when ruffled by the waves, and 
look very well in a tank, if it can be per- 
suaded to make itself at home. This is the 
Cladophora arcta, which does not appear to 
Tejoice in any popular name. There are 
several species of this plant, some of which 
inhabit fresh water in ponds and ditches, and 
all are more or less common. This one of 
the marine species is represented in fig. 13. 

We now turn to the brown species of 
weed, and our first example is, perhaps, the 
most common weed of all. This is the 
* Bladder-wrack,"" with which, as a rule, 
every nook and cranny, every ledge, and 
almost every inch in many places, of the 
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rocks, just above and below low-water mark, 
are smothered. This weed may be called 
brown, as its vessels are of that colour, but 
the leaves themselves vary very much, as in 
fact all the alge do, according to the position 


Fla, 13.—Cladephora arda, 


in which we find them. This particular 
plant (which is shown in fig. 14) is the 
source of many accidents to the incautious 
hunter, as, if the slimy leaves are stepped 
upon, they are apt to give no foothold, and 
the walker therefore descends sooner than 
he had intended! You must be careful not 
to step on the immense masscs of this weed, 
which are often found on the rocks, unless 
you know there is rock under them, as an 
accident may easily occur if your foot 


Fig. 14.—BLADDER-WRACK (Fucus vesiculosus). 


descends into a hole which the weed had 
hidden from your sight. Any mishap of this 
sort may entail very serious consequences, 80 
by all means be careful. I think no one 
ought to go hunting far from a village or a 
town alone, as any accident may be fraught 
with danger in these places. 

Now for another brown weed, which, 
though not so common, is very ornamental, 
and willlive well ina tank, which the blad:l: » 
wrack will-hardly do. This is the Kei 
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pus siliculosus. It is feathery in its form, 
and rather a lighter brown in its colour. Its 
feathery tufts are connected by a central 
shaft, so they appear as separate leaves. 

A most curious weed is next to be 
described, known as the “ Pcacock’s tail” 
from its peculiar shape, a name you will 
readily see the reason of when you look at 
fig. 15. Specimens of this may be placed in 
the tank for a time, on account of its very 
unique appearance; but I fear you will 
not get it to thrive for a long time. it is 
comparatively common on our western 
coasts, though not so common with us as it 
is in some places abroad. The great 
breadth of the leaves, and their curly 
appearance, give it a very conspicuous 
personality, to which may be added the 
maasive fringe round the leaves, which in 
the water is the first thing to catch your eye. 

There is a kind of twin brother of the 
Ulva latissima, which is known as the 
“purple laver,” and, on the Irish coasts, as 
“sloke.” This is very similar in shape to 
the green one, but the colour of this is, as its 
name implies, purple. This weed (Porphyra 
laciniata is its scientific appellation) is 
only second to its brother in its oxygenating 
properties, so if you find any specimens, by 


+ 
Fie. 15.—“ Pracock's Tamu” (Padina paronia). 


all means put them into your tank, as it is 
most valuable weed for the aquarium. It 
flourishes in confinement, and adds a distinct 
beauty to the tank, on account of its unusual 
colour. 

There is another seaweed which may be 
called purple, but which is not of so decided 
a tint as the last one named, but is 
remarkable on account of its being a kind of 
cross between a zoophyte and a vegetable. 
Or rather, it used to be looked upon asa 
coral, until it was discovered that it was 
really a seaweed. The reason for this was 
that the plant has a chalky skeleton, under 
the vegetable tissue, and when the latter dies 
the former remains, and the plant is thereby 
invested with a sort of posthumous in- 
destructibility! This spccies grows in 
tolerable abundance in places which it 
favours. It can be removed by chipping off 
the piece of rock on which it is growing ; 
but, personally, I have not found it a 
particularly interesting inhabitant of the 
tank—perhaps you may take more kindly to 
it. It has the merit of looking peculiar, and 

unique, and whether it lives or dies the 
chalky skeleton will remain standing erect. 
There is not much doubt of the fact that, 
if the green weeds are the most uscful, the 
Ted ones are, by a long way, the most showy. 
A large plant of the red family will impart a 
“marine” look to your tank at once, and 
there are many which look so handsome 
‘t I could never refrain from putting 
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some into the aquarium, though most of 
them are very capricious in their behaviour, 
and will not live for any great length of 
time. You must, therefore, keep a look-out 
on those which you put in, and if they seem 
declining they must at once be removed, as 
they will corrupt the water. Small speci- 
mens have a chance of growing if they get 
fairly “ acclimatised ” to their position. 

The most brilliantly showy red weed of all 
is probably the one depicted in tig. 16. This 
is the Delesseria sanguinea, which does 
not appear to have received a distinctive 
popular name. The latter name is, of course, 
derived from its blood-red colour. Like the 
‘green layer,” it is hardly ever possible to 
find a complete specimen. In fact, it is 
more fragile than the green weed, so if you 
find a good one you may congratulate your- 
self. It is much more like a garden plant 
than most of the seaweed fraternity, its 
leaves resembling, to some extent, those of 
the “ Laurestinus,” as far as shape is con- 
cerned. The leaves are also set on longish 
stalks, which makes it into a fine bush. 

There is another member of this family, 
called Delesseria hypoglossum, the leaves of 
which are not so large as those of the other, 
but are rather feathery, and their colour is 
not so vivid a red as the former. There are 
others of the tribe, but these are the most 
likely ones for you to find. 

One of the most gorgeous of the seaweed 
tribe is the one known as Rhodymenia 
laciniata. I do not know of a popular 
name for it. The colour of this is a brilliant 
crimson. When a good deal torn to bits 
(which it generally is, more or less) it is not 
unlike Ulva as to shape, but its fronds are 
thicker in substance, and more deeply cut at 
the sides. It has short, fan-shaped fronds, 
growing from a short flat stem. This weed 
does not like too high a position on the 
beach, and you will, therefore, usually find 
it rather more in the water, on stones and 
rocks a little below low-water mark. As far 
as its fitness for the aquarium goes, this is 
rather an advantage, as, of course, it cannot 
often be left high and dry in the tank, and it is 
all the better fitted for continual immersion. 

A much more common, but not so brilliant, 
plant is the Jridea edulis, commonly known 
as the “Dulse,” or “Dillosk.” The form 
of the leaves of this is pretty much what 
you would get if you cut a section of the 
middle of a large pear. Its colour is a 
deep dark red, and it gets darker still when 
dried. Its leaves are often very much cut 
by waves, and eaten by several species of 
marine molluscs. They are rather thick, 
and of an elastic substance. It derives its 
name of Jridea from the iridescent light 
which plays over the surface of the leaves 
when submerged. Its latter Latin name is 
taken from the fact that it is an edible weed, 
and is eaten as an article of food in many 
places, especially in Ireland. Here they 
devour it both cooked and in its native state. 
Of course, there are many other seaweeds 
which are edible—eg. the Carrageen Moss, 


which you can buy at a chemist’s, as 4 
nourishing food, and the green and purpke 
lavers, which are much approved of in 
certain parts of the country, and in Ireland. 

I do not think there are any other weeds 
which are safe to be kept in the tank, or a 
least their presence must be regarded with 
suspicion. Certainly you ought not to 
introduce them at first. The “sea gras,’ 
and the “sea lettuce,” should be your main 
supports. You can try an experiment, if you 
like, to prove the extent to which thes 
weeds give off oxygen. On a fine, bright 
day you can take a small bottle, and when 
you see the weeds are covered with bubbles 
you can dip the bottle into the tank till itis 
completely filled with water. Now bring it 
over the weeds, keeping it full of water and 
in an inverted position, and shake the frond; 
of the weed under it. Many of the bubble 


F.G. 16.—Delesseria sanguinea. 


will thereby be displaced, and will rise into 
the bottle, the water being driven out. This 
you can do again and again, till the bottle is 
full of gas, and all the water is gone. 

This having been done, you have now s 
bottle full of oxygen, and with it you cm 
perform any of the experiments which usually 
demonstrate the presence of that gas. For 
example, a match that has been permitted 
glow till the end is red, and then blown out 
will burst into flame if you bring it into the 
bottle. A bit of thin wateh-pHng. with a 
small piece of phosphorus at the end, which 
is lighted, and then plunged into the gs 
will burn brilliantly; in fact, any of the 
class-room experiments which you may have 
seen performed with the gas oxygen will 
answer with the gas in your bottle, which 
you have thus proved to be oxygen, really 
evolved by the action of the seaweed. 

(To be continued.) 
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A PLAIN GUIDE TO OIL-PAINTING. 


By Home Nisset, 
Author of * Lessons in Art,” “ Where Art Begins,” “ Life and Nature Studies,” ete. ete. 


CHAPTER III.—FIRST WORKING OF FIGURE SUBJECTS. 


[ Have looked over the different palettes 

used by modern painters of repute, with 
the directions given by those old masters who 
have left a record of their secrets, and here 
give you a comprehensive palette which 
meets all the strict requirements of the art of 
figure painting. The colours are as follows : 
fluke white, yellow ochre, raw sienna, scarlet 
vermilion, Venetian red, rose madder, raw 
umber, burnt sienna, brown madder, Cale- 
donian or Vandyke brown, cobalt, ivory black, 
and terre verte. 

These colours are placed in the order 
written, on the outer edge of the palette, from 
the thumb-hole half-way round, thus giving 
you plenty of space to mix your tints. 

You have drawn your subject boldly and 
firmly yet carefully in with your pencil over 
the charcoal, and dusted the charcoal marks 
as much out as youcan. The first thing to 
do after this is to dirty your canvas, so as to 
bring down its tone, otherwise its glaring will 
possibly make you start with too high a 
scale of colour, which will give you no end 
of trouble to reduce afterwards. Remember 
that it is always much easicr to elevate the 
tone of your picture than it is to reduce it, 
therefore keep it dark and subdued in tone 
as long as you can, and reserve your highest 
lights to the finishing touches. Another 
safe rule is to strive never to put white on 
purely even on the highest light of a white 
collar, shirt, or dress; rather make it ap 
pear white by contrast with the other colours 
Near it. 

To dirty your canvas, take a little Venetian 
red and raw umber on a hog-hair brush, 
using Nos. 3 and 8 for this process, with as 
much medium as will make these colours 
more or less transparent, so that you can sce 


your lines through them. Use your colours 
as dry as you can to produce the transparency 
necessary. A good and safe medium is made 
by mixing copal varnish and linseed oil in 
equal parts, with just sufficient turpentine 
to make them thin enough. If, however, 
the weather is cold and damp, and you want 
your canvas to be dry enough to begin work- 
ing next day, put less oil into the varnish. 

Some books on painting advise mastic 
varnish, but this is altogether wrong; the 
only use mastic varnish is for in pictures is 
to varnish them after they are completely 
finished; if the colours have become dim, 
even then a little medium or poppy oil rubbed 
over and dried off with a silk handkerchief 
is better. A picture ought never to be var- 
nished until it has stood at least for a twelve- 
month drying and sweating—i.c. until the oils 
have all come, or sweated, to the surface, 
Then a coat of thin mastic varnish will pre- 
serve the paints and protect them from the 
dirt and atmospheric deterioration. 

Mastic varnish, being made from turpentine 
and gum, can be lifted from the picture 
when it is cleaned with spirits of wine. If 
you use it in your painting or glazing, 
then these ulso will be in danger of coming 
away with the outer coating of varnish, as 
in many pictures by Reynolds and other 
portrait painters, your delicate work will be 
destroyed ; besides this, it is apt to “clog” 
in the drying, and dry too quickly and un- 
equally while you are working on it, which is 
bad. 

Now copal gum is solved in oil, so that 
after it is thoroughly dry spirits of wine will 
not touch it easily, and the picture may be 
cleaned with impunity, losing nothing in 
the process. It also dries slowly and regu- 
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cly, not in eddies as mastic varnish when 
is worked upon while tacky — sticky. 
»pal varnish unites more kindly with the 
‘ours. For these reasons I advise its use 
di repndiate what some of the other text- 
oks which I have glanced over so unprac- 
rally advise. 

Use no white in this “scumbling ” or 
tying process, but rub your paint hard 
t over the hizh lights and half tones, 
ping half out with a picce of rag the 
whest lights if you have male them too 
vever, you can do after you 
-ve “dirtied ” it all over. 

Your picture will be a warm-tinted mono- 
trome when done. Try to get your effects 
light and shadow in this warm sc pia-like 
ne, as those will help you greatly in your 
st colour-working, but while you put in 
e shadows and half-tones boldly, do not 
ake them opayue, but let the canvas shine 
rough even your deepest shadows. Work 
‘ur edges between the lights, half-lights, 
id shadows softly and vayuely, and merge 
“ar figures gently into the background, so 
at when you stand back from your canvas 
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the picture will steal out dreamily and softly, 
with nothing harsh about it. To do this 
successfully, as I have already said, only dip 
your brushes into your medium when they get 
too dry to work comfortably, and “ scrub ” 
over your canvas as firmly as you can, wiping 
your brush on your rag first when you want 
to take some of the half-shadows out, and 
lastly wiping with the clean rag round the 
point of your foretinger or thumb such 
parts where the very highest lights fall, 
leaving a slight stain even on these highest 
lights. The thumb of an artist is one of the 
most sensitive tools he can use. 

If you carry out this portion properly, your 
picture ought to have the broad effect of 
chiaroscuro which you intend it to have 
when tinished. You have also now the full 
opportunity of being able to know definitely 
whether your previous measurements have 
been correct, and if you have left room 
enough for your shadows and roundings. 
Shadows and protuberances are so apt to 
deceive one when drawing objects in relief 
and outline on a flat surface. Your outlines 
before the shadows are filled in always appear 

(To be continued.) 
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too big. That is why I have impressed upon 
you the strict necessity of making your outer 
lines as large and broad as your mcasure- 
ments will permit you, in order to make room 
for the shadows. 

Before leaving your canvas for the day or 
night to dry, place it alongside of your 
models or sitter and get as far oack from 
them both as you can, then study them 
both carefully and critically. If any altera- 
tion has to be made, make it if possible now, 
as it is so much easier to correct faults in 
the drawing now than it will be when you 
begin to colour. 

If it meets your approval leave well alone, 
and place it with its face against the wall to 
dry against the morrow. 

Do not pay any heed to people who may 
tell you that all this work is unnecessary. 
You will find that it has not been lost labour 
before you are finished, from the ease and 
confidence it will give you in your future 
workings. In the drawing of the outline 
and staining in of the shadows you cannot 
be too careful and patient if you desire to 
produce a painting worth being looked at. 
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WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH A PAIR OF COMPASSES. 


rm a picce of paper, a pair of com- 
passes, and a slight knowledze of 
ometry it is possible, as many boys know, 
produce syminetiical patterns of a more 
less elaborate and ornamental charact: 
it L venture to think that few boys ty 


© trouble te attempts des “on this 
inciple. 
As I myself have often found this a 


easant pastime, a description of the pre- 
inary processes may be wesepta 
The materials required for kare 
_per and pencil, a drawing and T 
uare, drawing pins, a pair of ¢ nnpasses of 
e form known as a pencil bow, indta-rubber, 
set square of 60’ and one of 457, and, later, 
rhaps Indian ink, a pen bow, and a few 
iter-colours. 


Most boys with a taste for drawing already + 


sess all these materials: if they do not, 
1 expenditure of less than five shillings will 
2 amply sufficient for obtaining them. The 
‘eat points to observe in all geometrical 
rawing are, cleanliness (and by cleanliness 
ean freedom from the tendency to draw 
ery black and hard lines which cannot after- 


vards be rubbed out with india-rubber), pa- 
ience, and great care. The penc'ls must be 


By R. Crowes, 


kept sharp, preferably with a “ chisel edge.” 
As any student of Architecture can tell you, a 
xreat many of the old traceried windows such 
as you see in Gothie churches were designed 
almost entirely on geometrical principles, 
and for a boy who thinks of becoming a 
draughtsman the amusement I am going to 
describe will, if he takes a little trouble, be 
a useful lesson in mechanical drawing, and 
save him much time and labour when they 
are more valuxble to him than at present. 

The first thing to do is to procure a clean 
sheet of paper -- smooth, thick note-paper will 
do admirably -pin it on your drawing board, 
and you are ready to begin. 

Now the basis of your design had better 
be a circle, so with your pencil bow describe 
a circle, say, two inches in diamcter ; outside 
this circle and touching it draw two equi- 
lateral triangles with their bases parallel; 
with your T square and set square of 60” 
you will find no difficulty in doing this. You 
will now have a figure like the star made up 
of dotted lines in tig. l—i.e. a hexagon with 
a little equilateral triangle on each of its 
sides. The angles of these little triangles 


will be your centres for drawing curves to 
complete the figure ; from these centres with 


a radius of half the side of one of the little 
triangles describe twelve circles. 


You will now find it an easy matter to 
complete the figure, after which, if you have 
a@ “pen bow,” you can ink it in and then 


clean Off the pencil lines. By the bye, all 
figures look better if drawn with double lines ; 


a 
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if you wish to finish your work so, you must 
put your two lines at equal distances each 
side from your original pencil marks. 

You may now attempt fig. 2, which is very 
simple, although it looks rather complicated. 
Begin by drawing a six-pointed star exactly 
similar to that in fig. 1. 

With your 60° set square you ought to 
find no difficulty in drawing round this ao 
hexagon with its sides touching the points of 
the star. The angles of the two hexagons 
are the centres, and the side of the inner 
one, or half the side of the outer, is the 
radius of the curves required to complete the 
figure ; the short dotted lines shown in fig. 2 


show the points where one curve ends and 
another begins, and are drawn from one 
angle to that next but one to it of the outer 
hexagon. 

Fig. 3 is likewise based on the hexagon. 
Begin by drawing a hexagon, and from its 
centre draw straight lines through its angles. 
From the centre “tick off” six equal parts 
on one of these lines, and using the first, 
third, and fifth ticks as centres and one part 
as radius, describe circles; repeat this pro- 
cess on the rest of the radiating lines. Then 


31. Te Pourrte Emperor (Apatura Iris). 

This grand butterfly is confined to 
the large oak woods of our midland, southern, 
andeastern counties. It appears on the wing 
in July, and is given to soaring high in air, 
until at last it is almost lost to sight; so that 
it is far more easily seen than captured. In 
olden days, according to report, it was caught 
with a forty-foot net ; but it is difficult to see 
how such an unwieldy instrument could 
possibly be used, and personally I don't 
believe a word of it. Fortunately for the 
entomologist, however, his Imperial Highness 
has low tastes, and is always ready to descend 
to earth in order to feast upon a nice appeti- 
sing bit of putridcarrion! Soto attract him 
within reach of the net (the ordinary, not the 
forty-foot one), it is only necessary to lay 
down a dead rat or two in suitable places, 
and visit the baits from time totime in hot 
sunny weather. H.I.M. is also given to drink- 
ing at the borders of puddles ; and the dirtier 
the puddles are, the more he appears to like 
them ! 

82. The Marprep Warre (Melanargia 
Galatea). This is‘a very local insect, but is 
generally fairly plentiful where it appears. 
4 have taken it in numbers near Sandwich ; 
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with the fourth tick as centre and twice the 
radius of the above circles describe circles. 
You now have all the lines necessary and 
can complete the drawing. 

In fig. 4 we must use the 45° as well as 
the 60° set square, and draw radiating lines 
as dotted. All the centres will be on these 
lines, and all the circles have the same radius. 
A circular rope pattern can be formed with 


né -8 given to show what vars: 
forms c1: ve obtained by the meta 
described above. 

‘The art of the pastime is in knowing vi 
curves to leave out. 

You will find that an endless varies 


Fie. 6. 


the outer ring of circles only, by judiciously 
erasing a part of the curves. 

A hexagon and a twelve-sided figure are 
required to reproduce fig. 5. Cut off five 
equal parts from the centre on the radiating 
lines; any one of these parts will be the 
radius of the smaller circles. One-third part 
cut off from the outer end of the line made 
up of these five purts gives the centre for the 


OUR BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


By tHE Rev. THEODORE Wooo, F.E.S. 
(See the Coloured Plate.) 


PART II. 


but it was confined toa single grassy lane. 
It does not appear to be found south of York- 
shire. Time of appearance, July and 
August. 

33. The Merapow Brown (Epinephele 
Janira). One of the commonest of the 
British butterflies, abounding everywhere in 
hay-time. The collector should look out for 
varieties, as specimens are often captured 
with large pale blotches on one or more of 


the wings. 
34. The Larcz HeatH (Epinephele 
Tithonus). Equally common, but not quite 


so widely distributed. The specimen repre- 
sented isa female; the male has a smoky 
brown bar running obliquely across the fore 
wings. Time of sppearance, July and 
August. 

35. The Grayiixa (Hipparchia Semele). 
A very local species. It prefers heathy or 
rocky ground, and seldom seems to fly except 
when disturbed. The male is figured; the 
female is larger, and the outer border of the 
wings has the pale markings much more 
aietinet: The butterfly appears in June and 
July. 

36. The Rixaet (Hipparchia hyperanthus). 
Common almost everywhere in July, affecting 
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woods and shady lanes. It is worth »° 

to examine as many specimens as po 

as the under-side varies considerably. Sx: 
times examples are found with nine !:* 
spots on either side; others have no, 
at all, and all sorts of intermediate {cr 
occur, 

37. The NontHERn Brown (Erebia Eth: 
The collector who wants to meet with i 
very local butterfly must journey as far r". 
as Yorkshire at least, for it is entirely cot 
to Scotland and the northern com! 
of England; but it is generally comc< 
where it occurs. It prefers hilly distr. 
and is especially fond of heathy spote 00 ¢ 
lower slopes of mountains. Time of appe! 
ance, July and August. 

38. The Arran Brown (Erebia Li 
This is one of the “ reputed” species. : 
has but very slender claims to a p+ 
among our British butterflies. Several 
mens are said to have been formerly wi~ 
in the Isle of Arran, and it is just pos” 
that the insect may still exist there, and 3+ 
in some of the more secluded parts of & 
Highlands. Perhaps one of our readers 
have the honour and glory of turning i 
If-so, he may, know it from the preci: 


species by the fact that on the lower surface 
of the hind wings is an irregular broken 
band of pure white, and that between this 
and the margin are three black eye-like 
spots. 

39. The Mountatw Rrvoter (Ercbia Cassi- 
ope). Another northern species, found chiefly 
in damp places on the mountains of Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland ; it also occurs in 
one or two Scotch localities, and near West- 
port, in Ireland. Collectors visiting the 
English Lake District in June and July 
ought to take it; but it is very local, and is 
not fond of flying except in the hottest 
sunchine. 

40. The Magsn Rinoier (Caenonympha 
Typhon). Also a north-country insect; but 
it has been found in some numbers in the 
south of Ireland. It should be looked for 
on the marshy heaths, or “ mosses *’; and as 
it is very variable, as many specimens as 
possible should be examined. The species 
has once been recorded from Cromer; but I 
cannot help thinking that this is a mistake. 

‘Time of appearance, June and July. 

41. The Ssane Heats (Canonympha Pam- 
philus). Everybody knows this most abund- 
ant little butterfly, which is plentiful all 
over the country from June until the end of 
September. 

42. The Watt Brown (Satyrus Meqcra). 

Also very plentiful; it is double-brooded, 
appearing in May and again in August. The 
<pecimen figu is a male; the female is 
somewhat larger. 
The Srecktepd Woop (Pararge Eqe- 
rii:s). Tolerably common in woods through- 
out the country, appearing in May and gene- 
rally again in August. In hot seasons it 
appears to be ¢treble-brooded, turning up 
towards the end of June as well. It has a 
queor way of flitting quietly along in front 
of one for thirty or forty yards, and then 
suddenly mounting into the air and retracing 
its course. 

44. The Brows Hatnstreak (Thecla be- 
tule). Widely distributed, but decidedly 
local. In some parts of Ireland it is said to 
be very plentiful, and to be very fond of 
settling upon bramble-blossoms, whence it 
may be picked off by the fingers. But it is 
xenerally found in the open parts of oak 
woods. The figure in the coloured plate is 
that of the female; the male has the orange 
spot on the fore wings very much emaller, 
and more indistinct. The butterfly appears 


in August. 
45. The Brack Harrstrrax (Thecla 
pruni). Local, like all the hairstreaks ; but 


sometimes very plentiful where it occurs. 
Look out for it in July. It was originally 
discovered in Monk’s Wood, near Cambridge, 
which is still one of the happiest of hunting- 
grounds for the entomologist. 

46. The Wate-Le rer Harrstreak (Thecla 
W-album). When the preceding butterfly 
was first taken in England it was mistaken 
for this species, to which it bears a some- 
what close resemblance. But the two can 
be easily separated by remembering that the 
Klack Hairstreak has a row of orange spots 
running along the hinder margin of the 
hind wings. These are a little too strongly 
marked in the figure. The White-letter 
Hairstreak is much the more plentiful of the 
two species. It appears in July, and is 
generally to be found flitting about elm-trees, 
or settling upon bramble-blossoms close by. 
Near Ripley, in Surrey, a collector once 
captured over two hundred specimens in 
half an hour, without moving from the spot 
where he had taken up his stand ! 

47. The Porrene Hatrstreak (Thecla 
quercus). The commonest and handsomest 
of the group, looking, as it has been re- 
marked, like a small purple emperor. The 
male has a rich purple gloss extending over 
the whole of the upper surface; in the 
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female the colour is much more vivid, but is 
restricted to the basal half of the wings. 
This pretty little butterfly is generally 
common in oak woods, where it may be seen 
flitting round the trees in June and July. 
But it is not very fond of descending within 
reach of the net. 

48. The Green Harrstreax (Thecla rubi). 
No one can possibly fail to recognise this 
little butterfly, as the whole of the lower 
surface is bright green. It is double-brooded, 
appearing in May and again in August, and 
is generally found flitting about hedges and 
the borders of woods, about eight or ten feet 
from the ground. 

49. The Lona-tartep Brice (Lycena 
batica). This is a very great prize indeed. 
It was first taken in this country in 1859, 
when two specimens turned up in Sussex, 
and another in Hampshire. For some time 
afterwards it was unrecorded ; but latterly it 
has fallen to the net of several collectors. It 
is almost always found quite near to the 
coast, and collectors who visit the sea-side 
during the months of August and September 
cannot possibly do better than examine 
every “blue” that they see. The long tails 
on the hinder wings are quite sufficient to 
distinguish the species. 

50. The Sunoxt-raep Bure (Lycena 
argiades). Even rarer still. Only one or 
two specimens have been taken in this 
country, and they were probably blown over 
from the Continent. Ur they may have 
been introduced by an unscrupulous collector. 
So far, at any rate, the insect has but a very 
slight claim to be ranked among our 
British butterflies. 

51. The Stiven-stcppep Bice (Lycena 
«Eqgon). This little butterfly is far from 
conspicuous, and is often overlooked. It 
appears in July and August, on heaths and 
downs. I have seen it in numbers in the 
New Forest. The male (which is figured in 
the plate) is purplish blue, the female dark 
brown, sometimes with a row of orange spots 
near the border of the hind wings. 

52. The Brown Anovs (Lycena Agestis). 
Although it belongs to the family of the 
“Blues,” this httle butterfly has no blue 
about it. In general appearance it is not 
unlike the female of the Common Blue, but 
may be known by the fact that the two black 
spots close to the base of the upper wing, on 
the under-surface, are wanting. Also it is 
rather a smaller insect. Generally common 
in most parts of the country, appearing in 
May and June, and usually again in August. 

53. The Scorch Brown Arovs (Lycena 
Arlazerzes). Opinions are somewhat divided 
whether this is really a separate species, or 
only a northern form of the preceding. Its 
chief difference lies in the presence of a small 
white spot in the middle of the fore wings, 
while the marking of the lower surface is not 
quite the same. It is spread over the greater 
part of Scotland, but is not found south of 
the border. One brood only appears, in 
June and the early part of July. 

54. The Coston Buus (Lycana Icarus). 
Very common almost everywhere, from May 
to the end of September. Nice varieties of 
the under-side frequently occur, and not un- 
commonly a hermaphrodite turns up—i.ec. an 
example with male wings on one side, and 
female wings on the other. The figure in the 
plate is that of the male; the female is 
purplish blue and brown, sometimes, but not 
always, with a border of orange-red spots. 

65. The Crirpen Buvr (Lycena Bel- 
largus). I don’t like calling this butterfly 
anything but Lyccna Adonis, by which name 
we always knew it when I was a boy. It isa 
southern species, and occurs freely in May 
and June in most of our chalky districts. 
Gravel and clay, apparently, it cannot abide. 

56. The Caatk-umu Bure (Lycena 
Corydon). Another chalk-loving species, as 
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its name implies; but it comes out later in 
the year, being seldom seen before the end 
of July. This is fortunate, as the females 
of the two species are so much alike that it 
would otherwise be almost impossible to dis- 
tinguish between them. It is rather more 
widely distributed than the preceding species, 
but apparently does not occur north of the 
Tweed. 

57. The Mazanine Brive (Lycena dAcis). 
At one time this handsome butterfly was not 
so very uncommon ; but for years past it has 
been practically extinct. According to an 
entomologist who formerly took it freely, 
this is chiefly due to the makers of those 
abominable things known as “ butterfly pic- 
tures.” 

58. The Swatn Buce (Lycana Alsus). 
Otherwise known as the Bedford Blue. 
Owing to its very small size, this butterfly is 
often overlooked. It comes out in May and 
June, and is spread over the greater part of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, being chiefly 
confined, however, to chalk and limestone 
districts. 

59. The Azure Bive (Lycena Argiolus). 
This beautiful little insect is one of the first 
butterflies to appear in the spring, being 
often seen by the middle of April. A second 
brood appears in August. Look for the 
butterfly where holly and ivy abound. It is 
fairly plentiful in most parts of England and 
Ireland: but has not been recorded from Scot- 
land. 

60. The Lance Bice (Lycena Arion). 
Another of those species which once were 
fairly common, but now seem to be almost 
extinct. It still lingers, however, in two or 
three localities in the West of England. If 
any of my readers should be fortunate enough 
to turn up this or any other rarity, let me 
beg of them not to take more specimens 
than they actually require, and not to make 
the locality known to their entomological 
friends! ‘The butterfly appears on the wing 
in July. 

61. The Lanae Coprer (Polyommatus dis- 
par) This fine insect, alas! is a British 

utterly no longer, the last recorded speci- 
mens having been taken in 1848. Yet it 
formerly swarmed in the Cambridgeshire 
and Huntingdonshire fens. The only way to 
obtain specimens now is to buy them, when 
one of the larger collections is sold by auc- 
tion ; and the price ranges from about 41. to 81. 
a pair! The buyer, however, has the satis- 
faction of knowing that his prizes are cer- 
tainly genuine; for the species has been 
taken nowhere else in the world. 

62. The Smann Correr (Polyommatus 
phleas). More or less plentiful almost 
everywhere, in April, June, and August. 
Look out for varieties. 

63. The Duke or Buraunpy (Nemeobius 
Lucina). This pretty little butterfly was 
formerly called a Fritillary; but it is not in 
any way related to the members of that 
group. It is extremely local, being some- 
times entirely confined to a spot scarcely 
fifty yards in diameter, although exceedingly 
plentiful within tha magic limits. Look for 
it in woods, where it flies along the ridings 
with a curious zigzag flight, somewhat re- 
sembling the course of a bicyclist during the 
“wobbling ’’ stage of his career. Time of 
appearance, May, and sometimes again in 
August. 

64. The Grizzuep Sxirrer (Syrichthus 
malve). It is quite an open question 
whether the skippers are butterflies or 
moths; but as they have always been con- 
sidered as butterflies, butterflies they shall 
be as far as we are concerned. This par- 
ticular skipper occurs in grassy places in 
woods, pretty well all over the country, and 
appears on the wingin May. It is usually 
fairly common. 

65. The Dincy Szirrer (Thanaos Tages). 
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Not quite so common, though widely dis- 
tributed. It is double-brooded, appearing in 
May and again in August, and should be 
looked for on_hill-sides, railway embank- 
ments, old chalk-pits, ete. 

66. The Sai Sxrerer (Hesperia Thau- 
mas). T' is usually a fairly common 
insect, but has mysteriously disappeared 
from several localities where it used to 
be plentiful. It appears on the wing in 
July. 

67. The Essex Skreven (Hesperia lincola). 
This buttertly has been quite lately added to 
the British list; not because it has only 
recently been taken, but because it has been 
mixed up in collections with the preceding 
species, which it resembles very closely 
But the black line along the centre of the 
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fore wings is much more distinct in H. 
Thaumas. 

68. The Leiworte Sxirerr (Iesperia 
Acteon). This isa very local insect indeed, 
being almost entirely restricted to Lulworth 
Cove, in Dorsetshire ; the “ Burning Cliff,” 
which is about five miles nearer to W 
mouth; and Sidmouth in Devonshire. It 
should be looked for on rough, broken 
ground near the sea. 

69. The Lar Sxreren = (Hesperia 
Sylvanus). Common almost everywhere in 
May, and again in August. The female is 
figured; the male has a dark-brown. streak 
running obliquely across the fore wings. 
Look for it on banks by the roadside, and in 
grassy places in woods. 

WW. The Peann 


Ssueven (Hesperia 


Comma). Otherwise known as the silver 
spotted skipper. As far as the upper surfa 
is concerned, this butterfly might easily t- 
confused with the preceding; but on t- 
under-side are some clearly cut, square, whi 
spots, which will at once serve to distingui:. 
it. The insect is a local one, being alme: 
entirely contined to the southern counties « 
England, but is usually common where : 
occurs. It should be looked for on chzi 
downs, ete., in July and August. 


71. The Cyrgverep SKIPPER (Carter 
cephalus Palemon). Otherwise He: 
Paniscus. Very local indeed. In fact, it 


confined to about half a dozen ot ti. 
English counties. It appears in June, 2 
is generally taken in grassy clearings i3 
woods. 
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Tur HEADMASTERSHIP OF RossALL.—The new Head- 
master of Rossall, in auccession to the Rev. C. C. Tans 
cock, who has resigned, is the Rev. J. P. Way, Head- 
master of Warwick School, Mr, Way was educated at 
Bath College and at Brasenose College, Oxford, where 


he took a first class in Olassical Moderations ands 
second class in Litt, Hum, He rowed stroke for 
University in the Boat-race in 1874 and 1875. At 
serving for some time as Assistant-master under Ir. 
Farrar at Marlborough, he was elected Headmaster £ 
Warwiek in 1485, 
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To mount the wheel with perfect grace, 
First see the pedals are in place; 

The right the centre half aroand, 
‘The left the nearest to the ground. 
Draw back the wheel a litte, thes, 
To give it proper impetus, 

Your hands upon the handlebar 
Should be as dainty touches are. 
Then press the right foot till you see 
The inside pedal rising free. 

Don’t be in haste. The pedal right 
Describes the circle, sinks from sight: 
But ere it meets your foot once more 
You're mounted, and the lesson's o'er. 
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YDOLL GWYN; 
OR, 
THE FLOOD BENEATH 
THE SEA. 


By Gro. Manvinte Fenn, 


Author of “ The Silver Catton,” ete., ete, 


(With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSF.) 


CHAPTER XXXVII.— 
GWYN’'S ERROR, 


We at once, as the 

boys went along 
near the cliff edge, 
they found that Din- 
ass had disappeared, 
and Joe expressed 


himself as being 


relieved. 


“(Gwyn paying out the net.” 
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“ Went back beyond that ridge of rocks, 
I suppose,” said Gwyn; “ but I certainly 
thought he wanted to cut us off for some 
reason. Well, it's a good job he has 


ne."” 

But a little later they found that Dinass 
had not gone, for all the while Grip had 
had an eye on his movements and had 
acted after the manner of a dog. 

For, after about five minutes, there was 
a sharp barking heard as the boys trudged 
on. 
“Why, where's Grip?" saidGwyn; “ I 
thought he was here.” 

The barking was repeated, and the dog 
was seen close to the edge of the cliff a 
hundred yards away, barking at something 
below him. 

“What's he found ?"’ said Joe. 

“Oh, it’s only at the gulls just below 
him. There’s that shelf where it looks 
as if the granite had slipped down a little 
way. Let’s see what he is about." 

The dog kept up his barking, and the 
boys walked up, to find no gull below, but 
Tom Dinass seated in a nook smoking his 
pipe, with a couple of ominous-looking 
pieces of stone within reach of his hand, 
both evidently intended for Grip’s special 
benefit should he attack, which he re- 
frained from doing. 

““Mornin’, gentlemen,” said the man. 
“Wish you'd keep that dawg chained up 
when you come to the mine; you see he 
don't like me." 

“ He won't hurt you if you don't tease 
him,” said Gwyn.—Come to heel, 
Grip.” 

The dog uttered a remonstrant growl, 
but obeyed, and Dinass drew himself back 
against the cliff. 

“ Safer down here,” he said. ‘ 

“Yes, you are safer there,” said Gwyn. 
“ Good morning.” 

“One minute, sir, please. Don’t go 
away yet; I want just a word with you.” 

“Yes; what is it?” said Gwyn 
shortly, while Joe gazed from the man to 
the depths below, troubled the while by 
some confused notion that he meant 
mischief. 

“Only just a word or two, Mr. Gwyn, 
sir,’ said the man in a humble manner, 
which accorded badly with his fierce, 
truculent appearance ; and for the moment 
the lad addressed thought that he meant 
treachery, and he too could not help 
glancing at the precipice so close at hand. 
“You see, I’m an unlucky sort of fellow, 
and somehow make people think wrong 
things about me. You and me got wrong 
first time you see me; but I didn’t mean 
no harm, and things got better till the 
other day over the bit o’ fuss about going 
down.” 

“When you behaved like a cur and left 
us to take our chance. Quiet, Grip!” 

“Look at that, now!” cried Dinass, 
appealing to nobody —“ even him turning 
again me. Why,I ought to say as you 
two young gents went and forsook me 
down the old pit. Sure as goodness, I 
thought you both did it asa lark. Why, 
it warn’t in me to do such a thing; and if 
you'd only waited a few minutes till I'd 
got my candle right, I’d perhaps ha’ been 
able to save you from being lost. Anyhow, 
I would ha’ tried.” 

“Do you expect us to believe that you 
did not sneak back and leave us?" said 
Gwyn. 

“Well, as young gents, I do hope you 
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will, sir. Why, I'd sooner have cut my 
head off than do such a thing. Forsake 
yer! Why I was half mad when I found 
you'd gone on, and I run and shouted 
here and there till I was hoarse as a crow; 
and when I found I was reg’lar lost there 
I can’t tell you what I felt. That's atrue 
words sir: I never was so scared in my 
ife.”” 

“ Ah, well, perhaps we'd better say no 
more about it, Dinass.”’ 

“Tom Dinass, sir. Don't speak as if 
you was out with me too.” 

“We both thought you had left us in 
the lurch ; but if you say you did not, why, 
we are bound to believe you.” 

“Bah!” said Grip, in a growl full of 
disgust. 

“ Quiet, sir!" 

“ Ay, even that dawg don't take to me,” 
said Dinass in an ill-used tone. * But 
there, I don’t care now you young gents 
believe me.” 

“All right; good morning,” 
Gwyn shortly. “Come along, Joe.” 

“Nay, nay, don't go away like that, 
Mr. Gwyn; you'll think better of me soon, 
when you arn't so sore about it. For I 
put it to you, sir, as a gentleman as knows 
what the mine is, and to you too, Master 
Joe Jollivet, you both know—Am't it a 
place where @ man can lose himself 
quickly ?” 

“ Well yes, of course,”’ said Gwyn. 

« Exactly; well, I lost myself same as 
you did; and because I warn’t with you, 
everybody's again me—Sam Hardock and 
Harry Vores, and all the men, even the 
engine tenter ; and that arn't the worst of 
it.” 

“ What is, then ?"' said Joe. 

“ Why this, sir,"’ said the man earnestly : 
“They've made a bad report of me to the 
guv'nors just when I was getting on and 
settling down to a good jobin what seems 
like to be a rich mine with regular work, 
and I’m under notice to leave.” 

“Serve you right for being sucha sneak,” 
said Joe angrily. 

“Oh, Master Joe, you are hard on a 
man; but you'll try and believe me, sir. 
I did work hard to find you both.” 

“I daresay we're wrong, Joe,” said 
Gwyn; and the dog uttered another growl 
which sounded wonderfully like the word 
“Bah!” 

“Yes, sir, wrong you are; and seeing 
how scarce work is, and so many mines 
not going, you won't mind putting a word 
in for me to the Colonel and the Major.” 

“ What for ? Whatabout ?”” said Gwyn 
sharply. ‘ Your character?" 

“Nay, sir, I don't want no character. 
Sam Hardock says the mine’s rich, and I 
want to stay on. You say the right word 
to the Colonel, and he'll keep me on.” 

“TI don't feel as if I could, Dinass,” said 
Gwyn thoughtfully. 

“Not just this minute, sir,’ said the 
man humbly; “but if you think about it, 
and how hard it is for a man to lose his 
bread for a thing like that, you'll feel 
different about it. Do try, sir, please. I'm 
a useful man, and you'll want me; and I'll 
never forget it if you do.” 

“Well,” said Gwyn, “I'll think about 
it; but if I do ask my father, he may not 
listen to me.” 

“Oh, yes, he will, sir; he'd do anything 
you asked him; and so would yours. 
Master Joe. Do, please, gentlemen, and 
very thankful I'll be.” 


said 


“ Come along, Joe,” said Gwyn. 

“And you will speak a word for me, 
sir—both of you?” 

“T'll see,” said Joe; and with Grp 
trotting softly behind them, the two leds 
hurried off. 

“ You won't ask for him to stay, Ydoll?" 
said Joe earnestly, as soon as they were 
out of earshot. 

“Why not ? Perhaps we're misjudging 
him after all.” 

“ But I never liked him,” said Joe. 

“Well I didn't, and I don’t; but that’s 
no reason why we should be unfair. He 
isn't 8 pleasant fellow, and nobedy seems 
to take to him: I believe he is right about 
all the men being set against him.” 

“Well, then, it’s right for him to go.” 

“Oh, I say, Jolly, don’t be hard and 
unfair on a fellow. One ought to stick up 
for the weaker side. Let's go and see { 
father's in the office.” 

“And you are going to speak for 
him?” 

“Yes; and so are you;”’ and Gwin 
led the way to the new mine building: 
where the carpenters and masons wer 
still at work, and passing the mine where 
the pump was steadily at work, but going 
very slowly, for there was very little water 
to keep down. 

As the boys approached the doorway 
they saw Hardock come out and go on to 
the mine, while on entering they found 
the Colonel and the Major examining a 
rough statement drawn up by the captain 
who had just left. 

“ Well, boys,”’ said Major Jollivet, “ have 
you come in to hear about it ?”” 

“No,” said Gwyn, staring; “about 
what, sir?” 

“The venture, my boy. Hardock report: 
that the mine is very rich in ore, and that 
we have entered upon a very good speculs- 
tion.” 

“Yes, that is so, Gwyn,” said his 
father ; “and we are going to begin wor: 
in real earnest now—I mean begin raising 
ore; and we must engage more men 
Well ?—you were going to say someth 

“Yes, father,” said Gwyn, ras! 
into his subject at once. “ We have jusi 
seen Dinass.”’ 

“ Yes,” said the Colonel, frowning ; “1.- 
goes in about ten days, and we want sone 
one in his place. What about him ?” 

“He has been telling us about his 
trouble—that he is dismissed.” 

“He need not worry you about it, bes. 
He should have behaved better.” 

“Yes: rank cowardice,” said 
father shortly. 

“ No, Major ; he has been explaining ho> 
it was to us, and he tells me it was ail 
accidental. He says we left him behind. 
and that he searched for us for long enonci. 
afterwards, till he was quite lost. It is x. 
awkward place to miss your way in.” 

“Yes, you boys ought to know that. 
said the Colonel. “Then this man hs: 
been getting hold of you to petition t- 
stay?” 

“ Yes, father: he asked us to speak ic: 
him.” 

“ Well, and are you going to?” said th: 
Major. 

“Yes, sir; I should like you and mx 
father to give him another trial.” 

“But you don't like the man, Gwyn. 
said the Colonel. 

“No, father—not at all; but I deat 
like tobe prejudiced 2?” 


Joe's 


“ And you, Joe,” said the Major, “ don't 
you want to be prejudiced ?”” 

“No, father; Ydoll here has put it so 
that I’m ready to back him up. Dinass 
says he wants to get on, and doesn’t like 
the idea of leaving a good rich mine.” 

“Humph!” said the Colonel. “We 
don’t want to dismiss men—we want to 
engage them. What do you say, Jollivet? 
shall we give him another trial?” 

“T think so,” said the Major. “He's 
a. big, strong, well set-up fellow. Pity to 
drum a man out of the regiment who may 
be useful.” 

“Yes,” said the Colonel sharply. “ Well, 
Gwyn, perhaps we have been too hard on 
him. He is not popular with the other 
men, but he may turn out all right, and 
we can’t afford to diemiss a willing worker ; 
so you may tell him that at the interposi- 
tion of you two boys we will cancel the 
dismissal, and he can stay on.” 

“ And tell him, boys,” said the Major, 
“that he is to do your recommendation 
credit,” 

“Yes, of course,’ came in duet, and the 
boys hurried ont to look for Dinass and 
tell him their news. 

“Thankye, my lads,” he said, smiling 
grimly. ‘TI’ll stay, and won't forget it.” 

That night Dinass wrote a letter to 
somebody he knew—an ill-spelt letter in 
a clumsy schoolboyish hand; but it 
contained the information that the old 
mine was rich beyond belief, and that he 
was beginning to see his way. 

Gwyn did not know it then, but he had 
committed one of the great errors of his 
life. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—SAM HARDOCK 
BRINGS NEWS. 


Tire went on, and at the end of a ycar 
Ydoll Mine was in working order, with 
a good staff, the best of machinery for 
raising the ore, a man-engine for the work- 
people's ascent and descent, a battery 
of stamps to keep up an incessant rattle 
ns the heavily laden piles crushed the 
pieces of quartz, and in addition a solid- 
Jooking building with its furnaces for 
smelting the tin. 

They were busy days there, and Gwyn 
and his companion found little time for 
their old pursuits—egging, rabbiting, and 
fishing—save occasionally when, by way of 
a. change, they would spend an evening 
on the rocky point which formed one of 
the protecting arms of Ydoll Cove, trying 
with pike rods, large winches, and plenty 
of line for the bass which played in 
silvery shoals in the swift race formed at 
the point by the meeting of two currents, 
and often having a little exciting sport in 
Jaunding the swift-swimming, perch-finned 
fish. 

For the fishing was too good off that 

art of the Cornish coast to be neglected, 
and the Colonel made allusions to the old 
proverb about all work and no play 
making Jack a dull boy. 

One afternoon Gwyn loosened Grip for 
a@ run, to the dog's great delight ; and after 
seeking out Joe, who had been at home 
for days, attending on his father, who was 
troubled with one of his old fits—Joe 
called them fits of the Jungle demon—tho 
boys went down to the mine, Grip trotting 
behind them, save when somo rustle to 

right or left attracted him for a frantic 
jount to discover the cause. 
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At the mine Tom Dinass was found, 
looking very sour and grim, for he was 
still not the best of friends with his 
fellow-workmen ; but as he was one of 
the most steady in his devotion to his 
work he stood well with the owners. 

Gwyn caught sight of him first, and 
Dinass saw him at the same moment; 
but, instead of coming forward, he pre- 
tended to have something to do elsewhere, 
and went off into the smelting-house. 

“ What has he gone off like that for?” 
said Gwyn; and the boys followed just in 
time to hear some blows being struck in 
the gloomy place, where a fierce fire was 
roaring and sending thin pencils of light 
through cracks in the furnace-door. 

The next minute some pieces of hard 
burned clay crumbled beneath the blows, 
and there was a dazzling stream of molten 
metal poured out, to run along channels 
made in the floor to form fiat squarish 
ingots of tin and display the colours of 
the rainbow, intensified to a brilliancy 
that was almost more than the eye could 
bear. 

“Please father, when he hears of the 
casting,” said Joe. “So much money 
has been laid out that he likes to hear of 
anything that will bring a return.” 

“Well, there's plenty of return coming 
in now,” said Gwyn. ‘“ We've got one 
of the richest mines in Cornwall.—Here, 
Tom Dinass !—What’s he mean by sneak- 
ing away ?—Here, Tom Dinass!” 

“ Want me. sir ?”’ said the man, looking 
from one to the other suspiciously, as he 
came up. his face shining in the wonderful 
glow shed by the molten tin. 

“Yes, of course. Didn’t you see us 
coming to you before?" 

“Me, sir? No, I didn’t know as you 
wanted me ;”’ and he seemed to draw him- 
self up for defence. 

“Well, we do,” said Gwyn. “We 
want to have out the seine to-night; the 
tide will fit, and there have been mullet 
about.” 

“Oh, that’s it, sir,” said the man, who 
seemed much relieved.—* Here, keep off 
with you,” he growled, “ my legs arn't 
roast meat.” 

“Come here, Grip!” cried Gwyn. “To 
heel, sir!—I wish you two would be 
better friends.” 

“T’arn't my fault, sir; it's Grip. He's 
always nasty again me.” 

“Well, never mind the dog. 
time will you be off duty to-night.” 

“ Five, sir.” 

“That will do. See that the net is 
ready. I'll speak to the others. We'll 
be down there at tive—no half-past 
because of tea.” 

“T'll be there, sir,’ said Dinass; and 
the boys went off with the man watching 
them till the door swung close after them. 
“Nay, my legs arn’t roast meat, but,” 
he continued, as he glanced towards the 
molten metal still glowing, “it would 
soon be roast dog if I had my chance.” 

Meanwhile the boys went on to continue 
their preparations, and then hurried home 
for their meal; then for the first time 
Gwyn thought of Grip, and whistled to 
him to come and be tied up, but the dog 
did not come. 

“Smelt a rabbit somewhere,” said 
Gwyn, and thought no more about the 

log. 
In due time Dinass appeared down by 
the sandy cove, and after the long seine 
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had been carefully laid in the stern of the 
boat, and the end lines left in charge of a 
couple of miners on one of the points, the 
boat was rowed straight out, with Gwyn 
paying out the net with its lead line and 
cork line running over a roller in the 
stern. Then at a certain distance the 
boat was steered so as to turn round to 
the right, and rowed in a curve, with 
the net still being paid out, till the rocks 
on the other side by the race were reached. 
and the sandy cove was shut in by a wall 
of net, kept stretched by the leads at the 
bottom and the line of corks at the top. 

At this point the boys landed with their 
trousers tucked up to the highest extent, 
jackets off, and arms bare as their legs, to 
start inland dragging the lines, the men 
on the other point starting at the same 
time, and bringing the dot-like row of 
corks to a rounder curve as the strain on 
the ropes grew heavier. 

Tom Dinass now started for the point 
at the head of the cove to run the boat 
well ashore, and then go to the help of 
the boys as they toiled steadily on, step- 
ping cautiously over the rocks, which were 
slippery with reddish-yellow fucus, till the 
broken part gave place to the heavy, 
well-rounded boulders which rattled and 
rumbled over one another in times of 
storms. Then the boulders gave place to 
shingle, which was rather better for the 
fishers, and lastly to the fine level sand 
over which the seine was to be dragged. 

But this took some time and no little 
labour, for it was slow, hard work, full of 
the excitement of speculation ; for the net, 
after enclosing so wide an area, might 
come in full of fish, or with nothing but 
long heavy strands of floating weed torn 
by the waves from the rocks perhaps miles 
away. 

Experience and hints given by the 
blue-shirted bronzed fishers of the cove 
had taught the boys when was the best 
time for shooting the seine, however, so 
they generally were pretty successful ; 
and as the net was drawn inland the 
bobbing of the line of corks and sundry 
flashes told that fish of some kind had been 
enclosed, when the excitement began. 

It was a bright scene that summer's 
evening, when the sea was empurpled by 
the reflections of the gorgeous western 
sky, the smoke from the smelting-house 
looking like a golden feather. 

But neither Gwyn nor Joe had eyes 
for the beauties of Nature which sur- 
rounded the nook where their fathers had 
made their home, for the excitement of 
the seine-drawing was gaining in in- 
tensity. 

Dinass, after running up the boat by 
the help of a couple of the men who had 
strolled down to see, was hurrying to pass 
the boys and wade out with an oar over 
his shoulder behind the line of corks, 
ready to splash and beat the water should 
there, by any chance, be a shoal of mullet 
within—no unlikely event, for these fish 
swam up with the tide to feed upon the 
scraps and odds and ends which came 
from the village down the little streamlet. 
And often enough their habit was, when 
enclosed, to play follow my leader, and 
leap the cork line and get out again to 
sea. 

It was well that the precaution was 
taken, for upon this occasion a little shoal 
had been drawn in, to swim about peace- 
ably enough’ for a tine; but when the 
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water shallowed, and their leader found 
that the wall of net was in its way, a 
frantic rush was made, and Dinass brought 
down his oar with a tremendous splash, 
making them dart in another direction ; 
but there the top and bottom of the net 
were drawing together, forming a bag 
into which the shoal passed, and their 
effort to shoot out of the water was 
fru: irated. 

Again they appeared at the surface, but 
the splashing of the oar checked them ; 
and this happened over and over, till 
their chance was gone, and, mingled with 
the other tish enclosed, they swam wildly 
about, secking now for a hole or a way 
beneath the line of leads. 

The tish sought in vain; and as the 
ends of the net were drawn in more and 
more, Dinass waded behind about the 
centre of the great bag, taking hold of 
the cork line and helping it along till the 
sandy beach was neared, and relieving 
some of the strain, till slowly and steadily 
the scine was drawn right up with its 
load, after cleanly sweeping up everything 
which had been enclosed, this being a 
great deal more than was wanted. 

For the contents of the net were curious; 
and as the cork line was drawn back flat 
on the sands, there was plenty of work 
for the men to pick off the net the masses 
of tangled fucus and bladder-wrack which 
had come up with the tide. Jelly-fish 
—great transparent discs with their 
strangely coloured tentacles—were there 
by the dozen; pieces of floating wood, 
scraps of rope and canvas, and a couple 
of the curious squids with their suckers 
and staring eyes. 

All these were thrown off rapidly upon 
the sands right and left, and then the 
baskets were brought into play for the 
gathering of the spoil, while scurrying 
uway over net and sand, and making 
rapidly for the water, dozens of small 
crabs kept escaping from among the 
flapping fish, strangely grotesque in their 
actions, as they ran along sidewise, 
flourishing their pincers threateningly 
aloft. 

In its small way it proved to be a fortu- 
nate haul, including as it did the whole of 
the little shoal of grey mullet, some three 
dozen, in their silvery scale armour, and 
running some three or four pounds weight 
each. Then there were nearly a score of 
the vermilion-and-orange-dyed red mullet, 
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brilliant little fellows; a faw small-sized 
mackerel; a few gurnard, a basketful of 
little flat fish, and a number of small fry, 
which had to be dealt with gingerly, for 
among them were several of the poisonous 
little weevels, whose sharp back tins and 
spines make dangerous wounds. 

At last all were gathered up; and after 
giving orders for the seine to be carefully 
shaker clear and spread out to dry upon 
the downs, the two lads procecded to 
select a sufficiency of the red and grey 
mullet for home use, and a brace for Sam 
Hardock, and then made a distribution of 
tho rest, the men from the mine having 
gathered to look on and receive. Gwyn 
and Joe took a handle each of their rough 
basket, and began to trudgo up the cliff 
path, stopping about half-way to look 
down at the people below. 

“Tsay, how Tom Dinass enjoys a job 
of this kind,” said Gwyn, as he turned 
over their captives in the basket, and 
noted how rapidly their lovely colours 
began to fade. 

“Yes, better than mining,” said Joe 
thoughtfully. “I say, why is he so precious 
fond of hunting about among the rocks at 
low water?” 

“T don't know. Is he?” 

“Yes. I've watched him from my 
window several times. I can just look 
over that rocky stretch that’s laid bare 
by the tide.” 

“ Why, you can't see much from there,” 
said Gwyn. 

“Yes, I can. I've got father's field- 
glass up, and I can see him quite plain. 
I saw him yesterday morning just at day- 
light. I'd been in father’s room to give 
hin his medicine, for his fever has been 
threatening to come back.” 

“Trying to find a lobster or a crab or 
two.” 

“People don't go lobstering with a 
hammer.” 

“Expected to find a conger, then, and 
wanted the hammer to knock it down.” 

Joe laughed. 

“You've got to hit a conger before you 
ean knock it down. Not easy with a 
hammer.” 

“ Well, what was he doing?” 

“Ob, I don’t know, unless he was 
chipping the stones to try whether a vein 
of tin runs up there.” 

“Well, it may,” said Gwyn thought- 
fully. “ Why shouldn't it ?”” 


“I don't know why it shouldn’t, but it 
isn’t likely.” 

“Why not, when the mine runs right 
under there."* 

“What? Nonsense!" 

“Tt does. I was down that part with 
Sam Hardock one day when the wind 
was blowing hard, and Sam could hear 
the waves beat and the big boulders 
rumble tumbling after as they fell back.” 

“ How horrid!" said Joe, looking at 
his companion with his face drawn in 
accord with his words. “ Why didn't vou 
tell me?” 

“Forgot all about it afterwards ; never 
remembered it once till you began to talk 
like this.” 

“ But how strange !"’ said Joe. 

“Oh, I don't see why it should bk 
strange. The old folks found a rich vein, 
and when they did they followed it up 
wherever it went; and that’s, of cours. 
why it's such a rambling old place. But 
that’s what old Dinass is after. He 
thinks that if he can find a new vein, he'll 
get a reward.” 

“ What a game if he finds one running 
out through the rocks!” 

“TI don't see how it’s going to bea 
game.” 

“Don't you? Why, to find that he 
has discovered what already belongs to 
us; for of course the foreshore’s ours, and 
even if it wasn’t he couldn't go digging 
down there for ore.” 

“Why?” 

“Because, for one thing, the waves 
wouldn't let him; and for another, we 
shouldn't allow him to dig a hole down 
into our mine. There, come on, and let's 
take them some fish; and I want to get 
on my dry clothes. What are you thinking 
about?” 

“Bho” 

“TI said what are you thinking about?” 

“Tom Dinass.”” 

“Not a very pleasant subject either. 
T get to like him less and less, and it’s my 
opinion that if he gets half a chance 
he'll be doing something.” 

“ Hallo!” 

“Oh, here you are, Master Gwyn.” 

“Yes; what’s the matter, Sam ?” 

“You'll know quite soon enough, sit. 
Come on up to the mine. Harry Vorss 
has just gone back there. It was him 
brought me the news.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE DRERE OF LONEMOATH GRANGE. 


IHREADING his way well under covert of 
the thick-leaved trees, with here and 
there a clear glimpse of the Grange, 
Taswell soon reached the spot where the 
coppice became merged in the wood of 
larzer trees which formed a background 
to Lonemoath Grange. The ruined wing 
of the houso was about a hundred and 
ity yards from where he stood. A gaunt 
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CHAPTER XXII.—IN THE VAULTS. 


gabled wall topped by a chimney, with 
window-spaces still bearing the blackened 
traces of the flames which had devoured 
the wing, confronted him. Gnarled trunks 
of ivy embraced the ruined walls, ex- 
panding above with unrestrained luxuri- 
ance into heavy canopies, a safe nesting- 
place for a colony of sparrows. 

Towards this wall, still keeping safe in 


the friendly shelter of the trees, Taswell 
now hurried, with a flutter of expectation 
and excitement in his heart. On reaching 
the wall he peered through one of the 
lower window-spaces, which reached to 
within a few feet of the ground, and offered 
easy entrance to the inner parts. There 
was not even o bar to hinder him from 
creeping through. 


He looked inside, and noticed great 
clumps of nettles and thistles growing 
among heaps of débris. Bricks and the 
charred remains of rafters lay as they had 
fallen in ruined desolation. Taswell 
crawled through the window-space. Then 
he cautiously picked his way, with all 
possible silence of step, between the 
tangled weeds. 


An adder, startled at his 


approach, sent a cold shuddér through his veins, as it 
So the adders were a 


glided under a heap of bricks. 
reality and not a delusion, after all! 
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could not help admiring their stature. 
Suddenly something occurred which 
caused him to stare as if turned into 
stone. 

The figure of a man rose up on the 
farther side of that thistle-bed. It seemed 
to spring out of the ground. Taswell was 
standing full in the open, with no other 
screen than the weeds. He was too 
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out of the ground. Dick walked round 
the thistle-bed, and now he noticed that 
the floor was paved with stones like a 
street-pavement. This was evident in 
every space that was free from weeds or 
rubbish and wreck of the burned buildings. 
Three or four of these paving-stones were 
clear to the view on the spot where the 
man had risen up. Dick knelt down to 


He now examined the ground very carefully before 
making a further step forward. He came to a par- 
tition-wall, cleft in the middle by the space of an 
empty doorway. Through this he passed in the same 
stealthy fashion, his ears on the alert to catch the 
faintest sign of danger, and all his senses highly 
strung with nervous excitement. 

He had entered the second half of the ruined wing. 
--. Here, again, were nettles and thistles in wild 
profusion. Sunshine flooded the enclosure, anda large 
tortoiseshell butterfly was poising its elegant flight, 


‘“‘Taswell heard a metallic sound.” 


and occasionally alighting to sip honey 
from a thistle-bloom. Taswell watched 
it with a boy’s eagerness for butterflies, 
and would like to have added it to his 
collection. He had half a mind to knock 
it over with his cap—but he let it be, 
and turned his attention to the surround- 
ings. 

Immediately before him was that clump 
of thistles, almost as tall as himself. He 


startled even to crouch down, and stood 
with dilated eyes fixed upon the figure 
before him. 

The man, without looking round, walked 
straight to the house, which he entered by 
a door facing the ruins. 

Taswell’s curiosity moved him to go 
and examine into this strange pheno- 
menon. The man had seemed tospring up 


get a closer view of them, and he saw that 
one stone looked as if it had lately been 
removed. _A bit of slate lay on it, not by 
accident Dick thought. It seemed to 
suggest the implement needed to raise the 
edge of the stone. 

Here was the entrance to the secret 
vaults, he thought—and the prospect of 
satisfying his ambition was enough to 
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banish all apprehension for the conse- 
quences. 

“I'll be even with you at last, young 
Colin!’ he said to himself, as he inserted 
tho slate into the crack between the stones, 
and gently tried to prise up the one which 
looked so inviting. It yielded easily to the 
leverage, and in a few moments he had 
moved it from its place. 

A dark cavity was revealed beneath, 
with brick steps loading downwards. An 
iron bar served as a support for one side of 
the stone he had just removed and the 
corresponding side of the next stone. 
Probably the bar and the next stone were 
removable, to enlarge the entrance if 
necessary. But that did not concern Dick. 
The opening was wide enough to admit his 
body, and he was determined to go down 
into the hole and see what it led to. 

It was a hazardous experiment, but he 
was too excited to stop and think. He 
lowered himself without a moment's 
hesitation, and when standing on the upper 
step he carefully replaced the paving-stone, 
leaving a chink for observation by means 
of the slate. He had some matches in his 
pocket, and these would enable him to 
have a look, and he would be out again in 
a minute. 

He struck a match, and, holding it like 
a torch, he descended the steps— there were 
six of them. On reaching the bottom he 
found himself in a vaulted chamber. 
The darkness prevented him from 
Poueeating with his eyes to the farthest 

units of the vault, but he could see enough 
to satisfy his curiosity. ‘There were some 
casks—containing what ?—cyder or yun- 
powder ?—and an iron chest. All else 
was buried in darkness. 

He quickly remounted the steps. 

Too late! With a thrill of terror he 
saw through the chink of the paving- 
stone old Datcham and the other man 
coming from the house straight towards 
the spot! If ever a boy felt like a rat in 
a trap, it was Dick Taswell! He was in 
such a deadly fright that for some 
moments he could only stand where he 
was, trembling like a wet dog on a cold 
day, with eyes riveted upon the two men. 
They were jabbering and gesticulating as 
they came on. 

A sudden conviction that they would 
kill him smote him with despair. To 
attempt escape would be certain death. 
He must hide! He had just enough 
presence of mind left to push aside the 
slate and lower the stone flush with the 
pavement, and then he _ staggered 
stumbling down the slippery steps. 

All in the blind darkness he crawled 
in among the casks, until he dared crawl 
no farther, for fear of attracting attention 
by the noise. Then a sudden flood of 
light told him that the paving-stone had 
been removed, and he heard the two men 
lowering themselves into the vault. 

Taswell lay still. The two men 
talked to one another in French, and he 
was able to hear and understand all they 
said. To the best of his remembrance, 
the substance of their conversation was 
as follows. 

“T'm sick of this rat-life, and must go 
back to London.” 

“Fool!” (Dick recognised old 
Datcham’s voice.) “If I hadn't taken 
you in, the rate would be gnawing your 
bones now! If you'd only have the 
sense to keep qniet, you could be safe. 
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I stopped the mouth of that chattering 
boy, though it cost me the loss of my 
ducks’ eggs!” 

“Bah! that 
ago!” 

“ Well, then, go and be hanged, if you 
will!” 

“Ah, you'd be glad if I was! There 
are spies round the place—that artist and 
the big man." 

Then there was some whispered con- 
versation, and Taswell heard a metallic 
sound, coupled with the creak of rusted 
hinges. He gathered that the iron chest 
had been opened. He heard the rustle 
of papers, and then the voice that was 
not old Datcham’s said— 

“Twenty-five rubies of the first water 
—just as Thad them! ‘wo birds at one 
shot—Eugéne avenged, and a princely 
prize from that dog of a Jew!” 

“You'll be caught and hung by the 
neck before you've been in London a 
day!” 

“Ah, but London! It's worth the 
risk! Iam grateful, my father, tor your 
sanctuary, but to-morrow we send a letter 
to——" (Taswell could not catch the 
name), “and when his answer comes-~ 
au revoir!" 

Then Taswell heard tho lid of the iron 
chest close with a creak, and to his in- 
expressible relief there followed the sound 
of footsteps returning to the upper air. 
The paving-stone was replaced. 

Dick gave them time to get to the 
house, and then he crawled out from his 
hiding-place. What a coinfort it was to 
be on his legs once more! He cautiously 
pushed up the stone, and saw that all 
was quiet; so he got out of the hole, and 
having put the stone in its place he made 
all haste to reach the sheltering trees. 
Then all wns easy. He crossed the moat 
by the fallen tree, and was once more in 
safety. Never again would Colin be able 
to swagger before him with reference to 
Lonemoath Grange. 

Dick did not go up to Rosslyn House 
that afternoon, but next morning he 
sought the first opportunity of telling 
Colin Eleombe what he had done. He 
spun out his yarn in the minutest 
threads, drawing it (where necessary) 
from his resources of invention, and 
enriching the supply of fact with the 
freedom of romance. Thus, in describing 
the dimensions of the vaults, he produced 
in Colin's mind an impression of almost 
unlimited extent; and in translating for 
Colin’s edification the conversation over- 
heard, he sprinkled in possibilities of 
thievery and bloodshed calculated to 
stiffen the hearer’s hair. 

Colin saw the ground of his pre- 
eminence slipping from beneath his feet, 
and sought comfort in accusing Dick of 
distorting the truth. Dick scorned the 
idea, and threatened to compel belief 
after the manner of the Inquisition, 
whereat Colin smiled benignly, and let 
him have his say. 

They both agreed that Mr. Helstone 
must be told the stirring news. The 
under-master had already heard from 
another source information bearing upon 
the same subject which had afforded him 
very serious food for thought; and now 
Taswell’s adventure completed the 
history and supplied very valuable details 
for clearing up a mystery of long 
standing. 


is all forgotten long 


On that previous afternoon Charles 
Unwin had been minded to begin _a pic- 
ture of the moated Grange. He hai 
carried his apparatus to the spot from 
whence Helstone had often surveyed the 
notorions house. Charles Unwin hed 
settled himself under the shade of the 
trees on the top of that high bank, and 
for two long hours during that afternoon 
he had plied his brush with accustomed 
skill. Taswell must have passed the very 
spot while the artist was at work, but 
neither saw the other. 

When Helstone went to Tarrant’s 
Farm in the evening he found a beauti- 
ful sketch in oils of the Grange awaiting 
his admiration; and he also found the 
artist in a state of subdued excitement, 
anxious to tell him some news. 

“T was in tho act of painting that 
window,” said Charles Unwin, pointing 
to the picture with 8 brush, “ when a face 
appeared at it. I have long sight, you 
know, and I saw, as distinctly as I ever 
saw anything in my life, the face of that 
Frenchman who used to wait upon the 
Spanish Jew! There was no mistakins 
the features and expression. The man 
is in hiding at the Grange!" 

“What an extraordinary discovery!” 
said Helstone. “What a suspicion of 
guilt it raises against him! You re- 
member Tresco Gonilly’s story? Weare 
on the threshold of a discovery! What 
had we better do ?” 

The artist was standing by the window, 
with a hand in either pocket of his loose 
coat. His thoughts seemed far away. 
Presently he said, “ My poor little Flos: 
But for that man she might have been 
alive now—down here, gaining new life! 
How she would have enjoyed the 
beautiful woods and streams, and the 
pure air!” 

“We must get hold of the man!” 
said Helstone. 

The artist turned round. 

“There was a day,” he said, “ when 
that thought was uppermost in my mind; 
but time has laid it to rest. We know 
little of the world beyond the ve. 
But her sweet spirit is there; and would 
you have me take steps to send there the 
spirit of the man she most dreaded in 
life? ‘Vengeance is mine, saith the 
Lord.’”” 

Helstone did not know how to answer. 
‘and soon afterwards he accomplished the 
walk to Rosslyn House, pondering upon 
the development of events. 

The next day, after hearing of Taswell's 
adventure, Cornish Helstone went to the 
farm between morning school and din- 
ner. He found the artist just preparing 
to set out on an artistic cruise, and he 
told him what Taswell had reported. 

“There can be no doubt,” said 
Helstone, “that the Frenchman mur- 
dered the Spaniard. Are you not now 
convinced that we ought to put the police 
on his track ?” 

“Possibly you are right,” replied Mr. 
Unwin; “ but the mystery of iniquity is 
too deep for me to fathom it. Whatever 
views we may hold respecting the con- 
dition of those who have gone before us 
to the unseen world—whether we believe 
that the spirits of good and bad are sepa- 
rated by an impassable gulf, or that in one 
common abode they await the Judgment 
Day; whether we believe that as the tree 
lies where it fell, so the man remains as 


he died, or cling to the comfort of eternal 
hope, that tha doom of the lost is not 
absolutely sealed after death—in every 
case, God help us! But the thought of 
hurrying a soul unprepared, and possibly 
Inden with stains of the darkest guilt, into 
the presence of its Creator, is a thought 
to stagger the senses. . . . I am going to 
make a sketch of the Grange from a 
point farther up the lane. Will you 
stroll that way after dinner ?”” 

Helstone replied in the affirmative. 
The artist put on his hat, gathered up his 
paraphernalia, and set forth on his cruise. 
It was a genuine autumnal noon, still 
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and pensive—the sun full of power to 
make him seek the shade of the full- 
foliaged trees, though the shade seemed 
inspired with a chill not known in sum- 
mer. The long grass was heavy with 
dew that caked the dust on his shoes; 
the recesses of every thicket were softened 
with haze that diluted the shadows with 
dimness and blue. 

In @ sombre mood of meditative sad- 
ness the artist proceeded on his way, 
eating a few biscuits for lunch, and in 
course of time he reached the spot mentally 
selected for his sketch. It offered a 
striking effect of the old house vignetted 
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in foliage, with broken lights and shadows 
and a bit of the moat in mid-distance, 
with a foreground of heather and ferns. 

He rigged his easel, planted his um- 
brella, fixed his canvas, prepared his 
colours, and was soon busily at work. 

For two hours he painted rapidly, 
finishing in greater detail the principal 
features, and blending the rest with the 
genius of mystery. 

The snapping of a dry twig caused him 
to look round. Within a yard of him 
stood the Frenchtnan whose face he had 
seen at the window the day before. 

(To be continued.) 
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PILGRIM’S FIRESHIP. 


By G. Hawtey, 


Author of * Our Lost Log,” “ Saced by « Fluke,” Press-gang and Ice-Floe," etc, 


A daybreak on March 27, 1799, a dense 

fog hid all the S.W. part of the 
Spanish coast. A French brig, cautiously 
feeling her way, swung like a shadow over 
the sweéll, for the night was yet heavy on 
the sea. She was a prize to the English 
frigate Amethyste, which, though not 
visible, was cruising along under short- 
ened sail with her capture. 

The brig carried a prize crew of three 
men, & lieutenant, a midshipman, and a 
Slack cook; the latter was taking his 
wick at the tiller. The midshipman, who 
for the time being was in charge of the 
ship, was leaning against the binnacle 
with his hands in his pockets and his 
coat-collar turned up. When the binnacle 
light fell on his wet face it showed the 
round open countenance of a boy of fifteen, 
just fresh from school. 

“ Berry nippy marning, Massa Grim- 
ston,” quoth the nigger; “dis fog sticks 
in yo’ froat an’ eyes, worse, mighty far, 
den de smoke in de gun deck.” 

“ Yes, it’s no jam ; I’m nipped clean to 
the bone, and I came away without my 
reefer. Old Blowhard cleared me away 
like a spent wad, and I was within half- 
an-hour of my supper. B-r-r-r! I wish 
it were eight bells, and my turn in!” 

His Britannic Majesty’s officer _per- 
formed a huddled-up dance on his heels 
towards the poop break ; he came back on 
his toes, and halted in front of the nigger. 

“What are we going to have for break- 
fast, Kaffy?" asked Mr. Grimston re- 
flectively, rubbing his cold nose. 

“‘ Mighty fine feed, sah! Boiled chicken 
and fried biscuits.” 

“ Real jam, tip-top, Kaffy!" And Mr. 
Grimston expanded his jog trot into a 
war-dance of exultation—and warmth. 

As the daylight increased the fog 
thickened, until at times all forward of 
the fore-mast was shrouded from sight. 
The gurgle of the sea under the bows 
seemed to come from a place miles and 
miles away, while creaking groans moaned 
in the obscurity overhead from the lum- 
bering yards and brace blocks. ~ 

“ Guess, sah,” said the nigger, wiping 
the cold moisture from his face, “if I 
were yo’ I'd call Mister Tautlidge on deck 
—dere! hear dat? D’ frigate’s signal- 
ling.” 


(Mhatrated by the AUTHOR and W. J. Unquuant.) 


CHAPTER I. 


A faint, dull thud echoed in the fog. 
Mr. James Grimston—or, a8 he was known 
in the frigate’s cockpit, ‘Jim Grim" or 
“ Pilgrim "—rattled on the cabin slide 
and shouted down : 

“ Frigate’s signalled one gun, sir.” * 
* Mr. Tautlidge, the lieutenant, thrust 
his head out and scowled all round at the 
weather before bringing the rest of his 
person on deck. He was just slipping 
over the line of middle age, and gathering 
bulk. His face and neck were tanned a 
fine _purple red, from exposure to the 
weather. A sword-cut had given him a 
most incongruous expression, having 
seared the muscles on the left side of his 
mouth. Thus from that side he was 
man brimful of good humour and amity 
to all men. The right side of his face 
wore his natural expression, that of a 
somewhat disappointed man. Yet his 
heart was sweet within, and all under 
him, who fulfilled the letter and spirit of 
his orders, found him a just and humane 
man. 

He called the crew to “stand by,” and 
then tacked the ship in answer to the 
frigate’s gun. As the crew coiled down 
the ropes, he turned to Pilgrim. 

“Well, my little reefer, by the looks of 
you you're the best man to hurry up 
reakfast and a good fire. Below you go, 
like the ‘ dipsy lead.’ * 

Pilgrim touched his hat and vanished 
in the same moment. The lieutenant, 
smiling and scowling by turns at the 
dreary morning, began walking heavily 
up and down the narrow after-deck. 

Half-an-hour had not elapsed before 
the fo'csle head watch hailed him: 

“ Frigate’s bearing down on ug, sir!" 

“What ?"’ shouted Mr. Tautlidge, peer- 
ing into the mist. ‘“Sosheis. Why on 
earth haven't they signalled? Hands to 
bout ship,” he roared. 

A dark, towering shadow was looming 
ahead, and growing into a silhouette of 
sails and hull of a big ship. She had 
crept up so near that the sound of the 
wash under her bows was clearly audible 
across the short space which separated 
the two ships. 

The little brig had shaken the wind out 
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of her sails, and was filling well on the 
other tack, when both vessels ran into a 
clear patch. From the big ship a busy 
shouting of orders and rumbling of gun- 
carriages rose up. Mr. Tautlidge stared 
at her, speechless with mingled rage and 
mortification, as a voice hailed the brig in 
broken English to luff up under their lee. 

It was a French frigate, with sixteen 
guns grinning from their gaping ports at 
the little ship and her little crew. 

Pilgrim came on deck just in time to 
see the flag coming down, and the crew 
scowling at an armed boat which was 
hooking on to their main chains. 

“Can't we fight, sir?" gasped little 
Pilgrim, in a fever of excitement. 

.Mr. Tautlidge gave a short, hard laugh. 
“‘There’s my pistol and the men’s cutlasses 
—and there’s just sixteen guns ready to 
wipe us off the face of the sea. No! 
Pilgrim, it’s domino, it’s domino!" 

By this time the officer in charge of the 
boat had come aft. Mr. Tautlidge held 
out his sword to him. The Frenchman, 
gravely saluting, touched the hilt, and 
motioned the lieutenant to rebuckle it. 

In a short time the brig was standing 
ona wind after the frigate. The three 
English sailors were in irons, for they 
had flatly refused to touch a rope. The 
lieutenant and Pilgrim were on parole, 
Kaffy being on half parole—that is, he 
worked. 

“ Suppose I chuck it, Mister Grimston,” 
he whispered confidentially to Pilgrim. 
“ What’ll they cook fo’ yo’? Nuttin’ but 
swilly soup! So I’m gwine on still as 
cook, but mos’ chippy sore at dis confa- 
boolous bad luck.” 

Pilgrim’s head was humming; every- 
thing had happened so swiftly. Perhaps 
he was only dreaming that he was at sea; 
presently he would open his eyes, and see 
the morning light grey outside the tall 
dormitory windows, and the huge bulk of 
Yorkminster rising above the winter's 
morning mist. 

No! he was too hungry and cold to be 
dreaming. Then he began to remember 
all the stories he had heard about French 
prisons. They were gruesome recitals of 
damp dungeons and prisoners chained ; 
of the guards holding bread at the barred 
windows for. sport, while the prisoners 
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fought and struggled ravenously for the 
food. One particular story he remembered 
vividly. Hopkins, junior, had told it the 
night before breaking up—Pilgrim’s last 
night at school. It was about five 
prisoners who had been fastened in the 
dungeon of a fort, and forgotten by the 
French when they fled away on its cap- 
ture by the English. One day, weeks 
after the storming, a door deep down in 
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the lieutenant’s hand knocked all the 
breath out of his body. 

“ Square up, youngster! It’s the fortune 
of war, and they haven't got us into port 
yet. If this wretched fog would only 
blow clear out, and give the Amethyste a 
chance to right us, why, we'd be a prize 
crew on board that frigate before they 
could say ‘Jack Robinson,’ or ‘ Vive la 
Republic’ either.” 


faced manner, for he was hardly sure 
that it was not against the articles of war 
to be civil to one of the enemy. How. 
ever, he vanished like a shot. As Kaffr 
brought in the breakfast, the Frenchman 
came down, followed by Mr. Tautlidge. 
Pilgrim, eyeing the enemy fartivels. 
sat on the locker edge just for the worid 
like he sat in his first apy nce at 
school. Worse, if anything, for he had 


the vaults had been opened, and the 
remains of the ill-fated prisoners were 
discovered by their horror-stricken coun- 
trymen. Hopkins, junior, had made a 
great point of the rats which had run out. 

Pilgrim shuddered. He had not left his 
home long enough to forget his mother’s 
parting kiss ; it was still warm on his lips. 
His throat grew ‘ choky"; would she 
ever know how—— “ Ooch!” he cried, as 


““The frigate yawed and fired her bow gun." 


This, coming from a man of authority, 
left no room for Pilgrim to “ moon”’ in. 

He got up from his seat on the scuttle 
butt, cuddled his blue hands under 
his arm-pits, and engaged in a few steps 
of his old dance. The French lieutenant 
turned round to the sound. 

“ Descendez, monsieur! Is it not that 
you have eaten of ze morning.” 

Pilgrim thanked him in a shame- 


now fallen to the bottom round of his own 
estimation. Oh, the times at school, in 
which he had pictured himself fighting 
the foe single-handed! How he had got 
to the flag halliards, and tore it down. 
and then turned gracefully to receive the 
commander’s sword ! 

He had always read that the fight 
finished when the flag came down. Yet. 
woe! here he was, snuggling into a corner. 


and thankful for the mercy of being able 
to warm his frozen fingers and eat a 
meal at the enemy’s good will. But 
justice to Pilgrim; he had only served 
his king and his country for three months, 
and as yet he had not seen a single shot 
fired in anger. 

The French lieutenant was a handsome 
young fellow, carrying himself with more 
of a soldier’s erectness than a sailor's 
swing. He had a frank, open way with 
him which swept all feeling of captor and 
captive from the mind of his prisoners. 
Pilgrim soon found himself telling him 
about his home and his mother. Mr. 
Tautlidge’s French helped Pilgrim's 
sohool-learnt idiom and the French 
lieutenant’s broken English to meet on 
understandable terms. 

“So!” said the Frenchman, “ all your 
comrades are prepare to come and fight 
la belle France. Hein! n‘cst-ce pas?” 
a Zee |tall of them. Jack Bremner, 

arry Fulton, Brown junior, Will 
Blake——” ; 

“Zen,” quoth the gallant Frenchman, 
“if it is that your Blake come, it would 
be moi—Henri Bourrienne—who would be 
honnaired by surrendering to him!” 

Both the lieutenants smothered their 
merriment as they looked at Pilgrim's 
flushed face. 

The Frenchman lifted his cup. 

“To your great countryman, Blake!” 

Lieutenant Tautlidgesaid “ Amen” very 
softly. Pilgrim glowed from head to foot. 
What would he not have given to have 
slipped just there and then into school 
and tell them all this! 

Boom! A distant gunshot echoed 
across the sea. Both the officers started 
to their feet and looked at one another 
for an instant's pause, then went hastily 
up the ladder. Pilgrim bolted his coffee, 
and followed in their wake. The fog had 
nearly blown clear, and the rising sun was 
glinting on the sea. The sailors were all 
excitedly staring out to windward at a 
big frigate standing down the freshening 
wind under a mountain of sail. 

“The Amethyste/" cried Mr. Tautlidge, 
clenching his hands in a fervour of joy. 
“It's our turn now, Johnny French- 
man!” 

The republican frigate was about a 
quarter of a mile ahead of the brig, and 
the smoke from her gun was drifting into 
the fog to leeward. Ahead of her tho 
coast line was rising clearer and clearer 
every minute as the fog was sucked up by 
the rising sun. 

It was a position to make any heart 
beat fast and slow. It was hope and 
fear, fear and hope, changing and re- 
changing every moment. 

There was the land two miles ahead, 
there was the Amethyste two miles to 
windward and not quite two miles off the 
shore. 

The French lieutenant was shouting 
rapid orders to his men. Every stitch 
of sail the brig possessed was set and 
sweated home. 
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Mr. Tautlidge was hang- - 
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ing over the ra‘l, thinking hard things at 
the brig’s clean sailing—a shameful piece 
of work for @ sailor to have a hand in. 

The French lieutenant was looking over 
too, and he relaxed somewhat the tight- 
ness of his lips as he eyed the foam 
streaming along her side. 

“ Look, Pilgrim,” cried Mr. Tautlidge. 

“The old Amy's going to catch us yet. 
See! They're skeeting* the sails.” 

Pilgrim climbed up alongside his 
superior officer, and saw the lower part 
of the white pyramid of sails growing 
darker and browner as the water satu- 
rated it. She was drawing nearer hand 
over hand. They could see the white 
foam leap from her bows as she swept 
down the seas, and as she lifted, her 
burnished copper flashed the sunlight 
back in a dazzle. 

“She'll do it, Pilgrim! She'll do it! 
Xo, no, that's wasting time.” 

The frigate had yawed, and fired her 
bow gun. 


“Hurra! look at her now! Isn't she 
coming up in big licks! The Frenchy 
will have to fight for it now. Ay, there 


he goes. He's got grit in him.” 


The French frigate was hauling the 


wind, and standing across the brig’s bows 
towards the Amethyste. Mr. Tautlidge 
hopped up and down. 

“ Bad aim, Pilgrim.” 

The Amethyste had got within range, 
and sent a shot astern of the brig. 

“What 2" 

Another shot came whistling over their 
heads, and not twenty feet from Pilgrim. 
He nearly slipped overboard. 

“What are they after ?” growled Mr. 
Tautlidge, as he set Pilgrim on his feet. 
The French lieutenant touched him on 
the arm, and pointed ahead. Mr. Taut- 
lidge clenched his fists, and groaned. 
“My old, old luck. Here it comes 
again.” And he sat down disconsolate 
on the water-butt. 

Coming out from the land was another 
big frigate. The altered movement of 
their captor was explained. 

Another cloud of smoke burst from 
the Amethyste's bows. 

“It’s plucky, but you'll not do it, 
Captain Holmes,” said Mr. Tautlidge, 
dolefully shaking his head at the frigate. 

“What are they shooting at us for?” 
cried Pilgrim jerkily. 

“He wants to wing us; then we shall 
drop astern and he'll run down, board us, 
pick us up, and sail in and fight. No! 
we're done.” 

Their captor had got between them 
and the Amethyste, and had commenced 
firing. 

By this time they were within three- 
quarters of a mile of the coast, and open- 
‘ing out a harbour. Each moment more 
and more white houses opened out, soon 
a church, then a cluster of small boats’ 
masts. The brig drew near a rocky 


* Pumping water on the mails, in order to make them 
heavier an offer more resistance to the wind. 
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point on the weather side as Pilgrim 
and the lieutenant took their last view 
of the Amethyste. She had stopped firing, 
and, like a good fighter, was stripping 
her flying canvas ready for the coming 
shock of Tattle. The high rock on their 
right hand suddenly shut her out as she 
lay heaving, grim and resolute, on the 
blue swell. All the three ships swept 
out of sight, but not sound; a heavy 
crash boomed out, followed by another as 
heavy. The first broadside had been 
given and returned. 

“ That’s the beginning,” said Mr. Taut- 
lidge. ‘“ What we've got to do is to wait 
for her to finish them, and then come and 
cut us out.” 

Pilgrim touched his hat, and said, “ Ay, 
ay, sir.” 

The brig had arrived at the rocky pas- 
sago which led into the harbour, The 
prisoners had just time to notice that the 
village was built on a steep slope on the 
right hand. A narrow road struck up- 
wards, to where a big fort commanded 
both the sea face and the harbour en- 
trance. The other side of the creek was 
an uncultivated mass of rocky ground, 
rising plateau above plateau in rugged 
confusion. 

In o bend of the channel a newly 
launched Spanish four-decker was 
moored, which, mastless and unballasted, 
rode high and lightsome on the tide, a 
noble and beautiful piece of handicraft. 

Mr. Tautlidge looked his fill of admi- 
ration at the swelling curves and fit pro- 
portions of the majestic ship. 

“What a pity! what a pity!" he 
murmured, with honest regret. Pilgrim 
caught his words. 

“ What is a pity, sir?” 

“To burn that fine ship. It will have 
to be done before she gets her teeth on 
board.” 

It seemed about as evil a thing as 
firing a cathedral. Both constructions 
were the best and highest that men's 
hands could put together, though with 
purpose wider apart than the poles. 

Then Mr. Tautlidge, with a seaman’s 
instinct, began to note the sea-marks of 
the passage, leaving Pilgrim to gaze in 
wonderment at the tiers above tiers of 
carved figures and trophies upholdifig 
the quarter and stern galleries, and little 
dreaming that it was his hand that 
would put the firebrand to the splendid 
piece of work. 

The French lieutenant moved towards 
them, and, pointing to the hatchway, 
said politely, but firmly : 

“ Descendez, messieurs, s'il vous plait.”’ 

Mr. Tantlidge beckoned to Pilgrim 
with as good a grace as he could 
muster. The pilotage of that channel 
was a piece of knowledge worth learning ; 
but there was no help for it, so down 
below they went, and the cabin hatch 
was fostened above them. The brig 
then began to tack through the intricate 
channel. 

(To be continued.) 
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Ree scientific study of casual variations 
in the pattern of insects’ wings has 
done much to explain the apparently mean- 
ingless colours of butterflies and moths, and 
the general conclusion naturalists have come 
to is that all these hues and tints have, or 
had once, a special purpose in regard to the 
insect’s dwelling-place or habits of life. I 
am afraid it cannot be pretended that the 
“professional” collector takes much interest 
in variations from this high point of view. 
He values them because they are curious 
(just as stamp collectors joy in a specimen 
of a very common stamp which happens to 
have the water-mark upside down), setting 
rather more store by those chance aberra- 
tions which are without point than by those 
supplying real evidence for the fascinating 
story of development. 

Last year was memorable for the very long 
prices collectors were found willing to give 
for strange and curiously marked specimens 
of our most abundant insects, and I think a 
Sew suggestions as to what to look for in 
this direction may serve to lend s new 
interest during the holidays to some other- 
wise entomologically barren placer. 

Taking the butterflies in order as they 
appear in most text-books, the Swallow-tails 
and Purple Emperors are so seldom met 
with that probably not one entomologist in 
a hundred ever has the chance of netting a 
specimen, much less a variety, of either of 
them. When we come to the Whites there 
is rather more chance of something uncom- 
mon getting into our nets. Of the Small- 
cabbage there is a rare and beautiful prim 
rose variety which deserves hot pursuit 
whenever seen ; and the Green-veined White, 
especially amongst mountainous regions 
like those of Scotland or Wales, sometimes 
has the dark lines of scales so much widened 
that the whole wings appear sooty grey. A 
much rarer variety than either of these 
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SOME CURIOUS BUITERFLIES. 
By Lester ARNOLD. 


occurs in the case of the Orange-tip, when 
one upper wing is tipped with the bright 
citron distinctive of the male and the oppo- 
site wing is plain white as in the female. A 
good specimen of this variety being equiva- 
lent to a year's pocket-money for most boys, 
it is worth while submitting all stray speci- 
mens of this earliest of butterflies we may 
meet with to close examination. The 
Clouded Yellows are not much given to 
chance alterations of hue. Both English 
species have pale coloured forms, these, 
however, being so abundant that dealers 
only price such specimens at a few pence 
higher than those of normal colouring. I 
once chanced upon several hundred Pale 
Clouded Yellows in a field in Suffolk—the 
strongly marked and the faintly coloured 
individuals being in about the same numbers 
in this swarm. I caught what I wanted, 
and in an hour the migration had gone by, 
and no more of the species were seen in the 
neighbourhood for several years. Verb. sap. 
—catch what you can while you can. 

Our brown butterflies are so generally 
common that nobody thinks of netting them, 
and thus probably many a good and valu- 
able specimen escapes. Occasionally one 
may find a Meadow Brown singularly pale 
in colour—not the ragged worn-out insect 
who flits down the withered hedges in 
October—his pallor comes from hard usage 
and lack of feathers—but a strong newly 
hatched Janira with the brown of the front 
wings turned into cream colour, and this is 
always worth boxing. 

The Ringlet again is such a sad-coloured 
insect that it seems to present very little 
opportunity for freaks of nature of the kind 
we are considering; but the bright-yellow 
ring markings on the under-surface some- 
times disappear altogether, when the Ring- 
let immediately rises high in the professional 
collector’s estimation. The best insect of 


this kind in my own cabinet is absolutely 
devoid of coloration with the exception 
of three minute white dots on each lower 
wing. 

That under-surface of the hind wings is 
the place to look for irregularities in all tke 
Blues. Net all you can of every kind, and ex- 
amine them as closely as a French official 
examines the passport of a doubtful traveller. 
The same thing applies to the Fritillaries, 
whose silver spots now and then run 
together into bands and streaks, thus giving 
them a fictitious value far above their work- 
a-day price. Finally there are the Peacocks, 
Red Admirals, and the other members of the 
family of Vanesside. Perhaps of these the 
Painted Lady is the most variable: I have 
an individual, caught by myself, in which 
the red ground colour of one hind wing is 
entirely replaced by creamy white. All these 
insects should be carefully examined for 
those occasional prizes which repay weeks 
of poor success. 

As for the moths, their number is so great 
that nothing can be said except to advise the 
entomologist always to be on the look-out 
for something new and strange. Certain 
species such as the drab-coloured insect that 
flutters incessantly before you in pine-woods 
are so uncertain in markings that it is 
impossible to find two specimens just alike, 
while other kinds never change a scale of 
their proper tint from one end of the king- 
dom to the other. 

Many or few that reward us, the hunting 
for varieties is calculated to add a new 
pleasure to holidays with the net and pocket 
boxes. It teaches some excellent lessons in 
the beautiful study of insect life, and fills 
with great possibilities even those barren 
places, “ good only for cabbage butterflies 
and meadow browns,” which before were the 
despair and disappointment of the keen in- 
sect hunter. 
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THE MARINE AQUARIUM: HOW TO SET IT UP, AND KEEP IT IN ORDER WHEN STOCKED. 


By Recinatp A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.), 


Author of “ Electric Toys,” “ Electric Bells," “* Boy's Own’ Photographer,” etc. 


i commencing this chapter, I am conscious 

of the fact that Iam about to deal with 
what are unquestionably the most interest- 
ing and most beautifal of the inhabitants of 
the tank, to the great majority of people. 
Anyone who has been to the Brighton 
Aquarium, or any other similar institution, 
wil goon find out which is the most favourite 
tank in the place —viz. that which contains 
the creatures about to be “ brought on the 
stage.” If youare unable to obtain anything 
else but weeds and anemones you will still 
find it worth your while to set up the 
aquarium, and there is no difficulty in 
getting them, for they will travel anywhere 
with perfect complaisance by Parcel Post, 
and a few hours at their journey’s end will 
see them blooming again in full vigour; 
moreover, most of them are hardy, and can be 
kept in full health for some years if properly 
attended to. 

The sea-anemone as a class is to be found 
all over the coast-line of England, but some 
are very much more common than others ; 
they also differ very considerably in size. 
The very commonest of all is that known as 
the “ Beadlet ’—and by a much finer Latin 


CHAPTER IV.— SEA-ANEMONES. 
name is addressed as Actinia mesembryan- 


themum ! This latter, being too much for 
one mouthful, is usually shortened to 
“ Mess.” 


This is to be met with on almost any coast 
where there are rocks, and in many places 
is abundant in the extreme. They vary very 
much in size, the largest being of the type 
usually called the “ Strawberry,” from its 
spotted appearance, the spots resembling the 
seeds of the fruit. Sometimes these turn up 
measuring three inches in depth. Others 
are of a light or dark green, or brown with 
blue tentacles, or purple, or red. But in all 
cases it has one peculiar feature, which is 
the ring of blue balls just under the roots of 
its tentacles when it is open. This is its 
distinctive feature, and anyone can recognise 
it by this in a minute. You are almost sure 
to find this species if you go to any place 
where the rocks are rather thickly piled to- 
gether so as to form crannies, and put your 
hand underneath the ledges, feeling along 
the surface; sooner or later your hand will 
come in contact with a little mass of soft 
jellylike substance, which is the creature we 
are looking for. When you have found him 


you can get him off by very gently inserting 
your fingernail, or, preferably, the point of a 
paper-knife, under his base, and lifting him 
from his foothold. When you see him in 
the broad light of day he will look a little 
ball of jelly, and there will be no sign of any 
tentacles. However, do not sit down and 
write to ask the Editor of the “B.O.P.” 
why the writers of his articles do not tell the 
truth, but merely drop the anemone into a 
shallow vessel of sea-water for a few hours. 
Then, later on, when you look at him you will 
find him surrounded by tentacles, blue beads 
and all, and you will have saved a stamp. 
and recovered your good opinion of the 
author of this article into the bargain ! 

I don’t consider the Beadlet is worthy of 
an illustration, as he can be found almost 
anywhere, and has no peculiarity of form ex- 
cept the beads. However, with the monthly 
part of the “ B.O.P.” for July 1882 there was 
presented a most magnificent plate of our 
British sea-anemones, and those who have 
this will find the Beadlet numbered from 42 
to 46, the “ Strawberry” being well repre- 
sented by number 42. 

It I were asked what was the most splendid 


objeci that it was open to the aquarium- 
keeper to supply his tank with, I should 
answer without a minute’s hesitation “ the 
Plumose Sea-anemone.” Nothing can far 
exceed the gorgeous appearance of this 
lovely creature when fully expanded, and the 
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diverting shapes. I have seen it go through 
a very large number of most extraordinary 
changes ina very short time. Perhaps it may 
be very broad and flat, hardly an inch high, 
at one minute, and the next it may take ina 
lot of water and become exceedingly tall and 
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“Opelet,” or Anthea cereus. It receives its 
popular name because it used to be thought 
that it couldn’t shut up. This is a mistake, 
but it withdraws its tentacles much less often 
than most other anemones do. The body of 
this is of an upright shape, but is often very 


Fria. 17.—THE PLUMOSE ANEMONE (Actinoloba dianthus) Attached to a shell. 


number of graceful shapes which it assumes, 
and its striking colouring, all combine to 
make it by far the most conspicuous of its 
race. It also possesses the great advantage 
of being a decidedly hardy animal, so that 
you can, with care, enjoy its charms for 
some years. This is such a particular 
favourite of mine, that I cannot resist the 
temptation of giving two pictures. The one 
in the coloured plate is good, but does not 
give the grand effect of the tentacles drooping 
over the edge of the disk. The first of my 
pictures (fig. 17) gives the appearance of the 
disk seen from the top, when fully expanded, 
and the second (fig. 18) shows the wonderful 
convolutions into which the disk is puckered, 
and the feathery frills bordering the edge. 
These frills are the peculiar glory of this 
anemone, and are lovely to behold when 
spread out in all their perfection. Let there 
be an expanded Plumose in your tank, and 
when any stranger comes to look at it, there 
will be no danger of his looking at anything 
else! You will find that its very best 


appearance is put on when darkness veils its" 


beauties, which, to say the least, is very in- 
considerate of it. But you can checkmate 
its evil intentions by going to look at it after 
dark by the hight of a lamp. It does not 
always object to light, though ; it will expand 
in full daylight at times. ‘If irritated, this 
anemone has a habit of shooting out large 
amasses of little threads, which are known as 
«* stinging-threads”” by naturalists, because 
they have the power of killing little fishes 
and small swimming objects on which the 
anemone afterwards feeds. But they will 
not sting you, for their action is far too 
delicate, so you need not fear to handle the 
anemone ; though if you value its life you will 
refrain from doing anything of the kind, as 
amuch as possible. > 

The creature takes all manrer of thé most 


thin, with an immense disc at the top—just 
like a palm-tree. It sometimes remains ob- 
stinately closed, but it will generally expand 
if the water is gently agitated. It also has 
an excellent appetite. 

But I must not say so much about this 
creature, or I shall not have room to mention 
others, of which there are many worthy of 
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Fia. 18—Tae Piumose ANEMONE (Actinoloba dianthus). 


doubtful in its form when expanded ; and its 
chief feature is the mass of enormous ten- 
tacles with which it iscrowned. This species 
is figured in the following cut (fig. 19). It is 
here supposed to be fixed toa rock with its 
tentacles streaming in the water. It is com- 
mon enough in certain localities, some of 
which are Guernsey, Ilfracombe, and many 
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Fig. 19.—THe OPELET (Anthea cercus). 


notice: In dismissing our friend Plumose 
(whose scientificname is Actinolobadianthus), 
I may just say that he is adenizen of dee] 
water in most cases, and is largely found 
in such localities as Weymouth Bay, Torbay, 
Filey, Guernsey, etc., though he is distributed 
pretty evenly all round the coasts. 

A more commonly met with anemone, which 
is of a very distinctive character, is the 


places on the western and southern coasts 
of England. Its most common colours are 
brown body, with either green or grey ten- 
tacles, 

There is a particularly beautiful little 
anemone, which goes by the name of the 
“Daisy,” and scientifically of Actinia bellis. 
This lives in crevices of the rocks, in which 
it buries its(body and-expands its disk at the 
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surface of the chink. Its great joy is when 
it can find a little round hole into which it 
can get. The result of this is that when you 
touch the disk the anemone shuts up, thus 
apparently vanishing into the solid rock. 
The disk is very like a flower, as it is crowded 
with minute tentacles of a dappled hue. 
Some varieties live in sand, into which they 
burrow instead of intothe rock. It is ahardy 
* species, and easily kept in captivity. 

Rather similar in its habits to the daisy 
is the ‘ Cave-dwelling '’ anemone (Sagartia 
troglodytes). This also lives in crevices of 
the rocks, as its names indicate. This is 
rather peculiar in its markings, having o 
little mark resembling 8 capital letter B at 
the base of each tentacle. The result of the 
combination of these marks is that there is a 
kind of pattern round the disk. It is also 
more or less speckled black and white all 
over its disk, and barred on the tentacles. 
It is a very pretty creature, and also hardy. 
I am sorry I cannot give pictures of these 
two anemones, but they are both in the 
old “B.O.P.”” coloured plate, at numbers 2 
(Daisy), and numbers 18 to 20 (Cave-dwell- 
ing anemone). 

About the largest anemone you are likely 
to come across, unless you aspire to dredge 
in deep water, is the “Dahlia wartlet’’ 
(Tealia crassicornis). This is represented 
very well in the plate at number 46, and, for 
purposes of recognition, at fig. 20, though I 
doubt if you will sucoeed in keeping it alive 


Fic, 20,—TaE “DARLIA WarTLET” 
(Tealia crassicornis). 


in the tank, so you had much better not put 
it in at all. I have had several specimens, 
but none survived for any length of time. 
It is conspicuous by its enormously thick 
tentacles, its very broad base, and its per- 
fectly gigantic appetite. This will eat almost 
anything alive that comes in its way, and 
its tentacles are enormously strong; so, any- 
how, it is not a very desirable inhabitant of 
the tank. However, it is beautiful to behold 
when fully expanded, as its tentacles are 
very translucent, and are usually beautifully 
banded with coloured rings—red, blue, ete. 
Externally its body is covered with little 
excrescences, from which it derives its 
popular name. You will easily recognise it 
by these peculiarities if you find one. 

No greater contrast could well be imagined 
than that between the “Dahlia Wartlet” 
and the next anemone to be described— 
namely, the “ Trumplet.” Its scientificname 
is Aiptasia Couchii, the latter being merely 
from the name of the discoverer, while the 
former refers to its continual expansion, as 
it does not retract its tentacles after the 
usual manner. The body of this anemone 
is very long and slender, and is surmounted 
by a gorgeous disk of long, wavy tentacles. 
(For its general appearance see fig. 21.) The 
body of the anemone is orange-buff, the disk 
is grey, and the tentacles are sepia-brown. 
It lives well in an aquarium, and is very 

‘tdy; but it is not common, being chiefly 

‘on the coast of Guernsey and neigh- 
* localities, where it is plentiful. I 
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have no doubt it exists in many other 
places ; it is, at any rate, known to do so at 
Falmouth. 

Very much like this anemone, but differ- 
ing from it in the thickness of its column, 
and the length of its tentacles, which are not 
nearly so attenuated as those of the 
“Trumplet,” is the very striking species 
known as the “ Snake-lockei’’ anemone, 
and, acientifically, as Sagarlia viduata. 


Fra. 21.—TAr TRUMPLET (Aiptasia Couchit). 


This is pretty common, and, in places, very 
much so. Its appearance may be seen from 
fig. 22, where it is represented attached to a 
rock, from which it stands out in a bold 
column, crowned with tentacles. It is fairly 
hardy, and will live in the tank with care. 
They do not vary much in colour, the 
column being brown and the tentacles grey- 
The column is more or less marked with 
dark lines trom top to bottom longitudinally. 


Fis, 22.—THF. SNAKE-LOCKED ANEMONE 
(Sagartia viduata). 


There are too many sea-anemones for me 
to give you anything like a full account of 
them, though I could write enough to fill the 
whole of this mozthly part of the “ B.O.P.”’ 
about them if you liked. But all the little 
ones are pretty much like one another, with 
some more or less special feature of their 


own to distinguish them from the common 
herd. There are, for instance, the ‘* Rosy" 
anemone, the ‘“Pallid’’ anemone, the 
“Snowy ” anemone, the ‘“ Scarlet-fringed 
anemone, and many others of which the 
titles show as clearly the special character. 
istics. The only two of this small set that 
I propose to mention are the ‘Gem 
Pimplet’’ (Bunodes gemmacea) and the 
“Orange-disked’’ anemone, both being 
easily kept in the tank, and very pretty to 
look at. 


Fia, 23.—TH® ORANGE-DIFKED ANEMONE 
(Sagartia cenusta). 


The former is tolerably common on our 
western coasts. It has its body covered! 
with excrescences similar to those on the 
“Crass.” The tentacles are not very thick 
nor yet very slender, they are of an olive 
green colour, and are marked with bands of 
white. This is a great characteristic of the 
species, which is familiarly known as the 
“Gem.” 

The other anemone—viz. the “ Orange- 
disked "—is very pretty and compact in its 
shape. It is shown in fig. 23. Its popular 
name is derived from the fact that it 
possesses 8 disk which is always of a vitid 
orange, and its tentacles are of a pure white, 
so that it is a striking species when seen in 
the tank. This belongs to the Sagartis 


Fig. 24.—THE PaRAagivTic ANEMONE 
(Sagartia parasitica). 


family (its name being Sagartia renusta), the 
genefic name of which signifies their pu:- 
session and use of the little white stinginc- 
threads of which I told you before. To the 
same family also belongs the last anemone 
I shall describe—namely, the “ Parasitic 
anemone” (Sagartia prrasitica), which you 
will see in fig. 24. This is a large and 
splendid species. Its column is usually dark 
brown or greenish, and its tentacles rather & 
dirty white or brown. The great peculiarity 


of this is that it is always found on the shells 
of certain crustacea, yclept “* Hermit crabs” 
—i.e. those originally belonging to whelks, 
etc. Wherever the crab goes the anemone 
goes too, and as the crab is a very boisterous 
partner, the anemone gets many a hard 
bump ; but this he does not seem tomind a 
bit, but adheres firmly to the shell in spite of 
all he gets. Ishall have more to say about 
him when we get to the crabs. 

Thave now given you some idea of the 
most easily obtained species of sea-anemone, 
and must leave you to hunt out the other 
rarer sorts for yourself. 

In the aquarium sea-anemones usually 


SCALE model 
nicely built, with 
correct arrangement of fittings and working 
engine and boiler, can scarcely be classed 
with toys, and only they who have taken the 
trouble to build one of these high-class 
models, and have fitted it throughout with 
every necessary tap and screw, know the 
amount of thought and care required on the 
work; and one day I hope to give you 
instructions for building such a boat, that 
when not in work under steam will be fit 
to place under a glass case as an ornament ; 
but the boat we now have in hand, although 
a, very good working one, is simply a toy. 

It is easily made, no accurate fitting of 
parts being necessary as in the more perfect 
models. It will work beautifully “under 
steam,” as they say, and yet the curious 
thing about it is that it has neither engine 
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rest contentedly where they are, on rocks or 
stones, and seldom take a walk; but when 
they choose to do so they can move pretty 
briskly. This they do by unfastening one 
side of the base and moving it on; the other 
part of the base is then unstuck, and drawn 
after the first part, which is then secured 
again, and thus the anemone has moved on 
a little. Not being in any particular hurry 
he can afford to take his time, but after a 
bit he manages to get on a good way by this 
means. They often unstick themselves 
entirely from the rock, and float about aim- 
lessly for a time; but by-and-by they settle 
again in another suitable place. 


nor __ boiler. 
There are no 
cranks, shafts, 
pistons, cylin- 
ders, or screw- 
propellers to 
make or boil- 
ers to build. 
That’s a 
curious sort of 
steamboat, 
you will 
doubtless say. 
What kind of machinery has it then ? 

Well, the fact is, it has no machinery with 
moving parts in it whatever, and it is really 
not a steamboat, as there is no steam 
generated. The whole apparatus inside the 
boat consists simply of a small lamp and a 
piece of brass or copper pipe bent to a cer- 
tain shape ; simply that and nothing more. 
So now the youngest lad who can handle a 
soldering-iron and will read these instructions 
carefully may build a really good working 
steamer for himself at a very little expense. 

A shilling will cover the total contract sum 
for his vessel, and leave some loose coppers 
behind to burn a hole in his pocket. 

It is an acknowledged fact amongst engi- 
neers that the more simple a machine is in 
construction, provided it does the work re- 
quired satisfacterily, the better it is. 

The difficulty is generally to make it 
simple in build. It is easy enough to make 
a machine very complicated and intricate. 
I once knew a man who spent the greater 
part of seven years in inventing and making 
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These creatures will breed in captivity, 
and frequently do so. The young ones are 
expelled from the mouth of the parent, and 
settle on the rocks near at hand. In the case 
of the Plumose, and others, there is also 
another method. This is that, when moving 
along, the anemone leaves little pieces of the 
base attached to the old place as ifit did not 
care to unstick them ; these pieces in a few 
days will become little anemones, with 
tentacles all complete. They are few in 
number at first, but afterwards increase as 
the creature grows, till they are of the right 
amount. 

(To be continued.) 
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By H. F. Hogpen, 


Author of “ The‘ Boy's Own" Locomot.v:,” etc, ett. 


an elaborate machine in connection with sew- 
ing, which he finally got to do the work 
required, but another person in the meantime 
brought out a machine to do the same work 
with only half the number of moving parts 
in it, and so the seven years’ labour of the 


first was entirely lost tohim. Well, that will 
not be the case with us, as I think we have 
about reached the acme of simplicity in the 
way of machinery for model boat propulsion. 

As neither paddle-wheels nor screw are re- 
quired, the arrangement can easily be fitted 
to any model sailing boat, without affecting 
her sailing qualities in the least, and then 
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when there is no wind you can steam about 
instead, to the great surprise of those not in 
the secret. From a simple experiment 
shown in fig. 1,1 found that when a small 
tube is bent into a coil as at a, and the ends 
are inserted into a glass of water, c, on 
heat being applied to the coil at 8, the hot 
air is expelled and a current of water is set 
up through the tube with sullicient force to 
cause the water in the glass to swirl vio- 
lently round. 

Now this experiment you can easily try 
for yourself, and this simple arrangement is 
all the machinery we are going to place in 
our steamer. 

The hull of the boat can be of wood or tin— 
one about a foot in length and 2}-inch beam 
and 24 inches deep is a suitable size for the 
purpose. Itmay be of any shape to suit your 
fancy; that shown in fig. 2 is one easily 
made in tin or zinc. 

Cut out two pieces to the shape of 4, fig. 3, 
and one of 8 for the bottom ; bend the sides 
to a slight curve, and solder the ends 
together, and then solder in the bottom n. 

Apiece of brass or iron wire, soldered round 
the edge of gunwale, gives a finish and helps 
to strengthen the boat very much, and keeps 
the sides from being pressed in; it should be 
twisted into a small ring or eye at c, projecting 
outboard to take the rudder head y, which is 
also made of stout wire bent to the form 
shown, the twist at G forming an eye to slip 
on to the wire pintle soldered in at v. 


The upper portion is placed through eye 
c, and is then bent down to form the tiller. 
A piece of tin is next cut to shape of u, 
and is bent round and soldered to rudder- 
post as shown. Now cut a narrow strip of 
tin and bend it into narrow grooves as at K, 
and solder it across the stern sheets at L. 
The tiller can be fixed at any angle 
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desired by catching it against one of these 
Grooves, and the boat will then travel ina 
circle, which is an advantage if the small 
craft has to be navigated on the contined 
waters of a washing: tub. 

‘he tube shown in fig. 1 should be of 
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brass or copper ; cither solid drawn or brazed 
will do, but don’t use soldered tube, it is sure 
to crack in bending; you will want a piece 
about 9 inches long, and it should be 
# inch or slightly smaller in outside 
diameter. 

Bend it gently into a circle at the centre a, 
fig. 4, and do not try to make the circle 
smaller than half an inch in diameter or 
you will probably make a dent in it, if you 
do not actually crack it in bending. 
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Large tubes are usually filled with fine 
sand, and have the ends stopped, or else 
lead, or rosin, is melted and poured in, and 
allowed to get cold before bending, after 
which the lead, etc., is melted out again; but 
for this small tube it is hardly necessary. 


Fic. 5. 


Now drill a small hole 3 inch diameter 
on either side of stern-post, and insert the 
tube ends, allowing them to project about } 
inch as at B; raise the tube at an angle B,c, 
and solder it firmly in place, taking care 
there are no pin-holes left round the tube to 
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Fig. 6. 


let water into the boat. If you have a 
wooden boat you wish to fit the tube in, you 
must first drill a couple of small holes, 


making a very tight fit for the tubes, and 
then cut s small strip of tin, place it 
against the wood, and mark where the holes 
come; then drill them out, as at 4, fig. 5, and 
also drill six small holes for tiny screws by 
which to fasten it to the wood; then place 
the tube through as at B, and solder the tin 
firmly to it; put a dab of oil-psint or tar 
round the inside of holes in wood, and screw 
the tin close up against it, and you vill 
have no leakage. 

You will now require a small lamp. Make 
a shallow tin box (tig. 6) just large enough to 
lie easily in bottom of boat, solder on the 
lid and punch a couple of holes to admit 
two short pieces of brass tube, or tin bent 
up to shape will do if you have no tube 
large enough. This Jamp can be made 
from one piece of tin, as shown in planc. The 
shaded pieces are first cut out, and the 
remaining portion of tin is then bent up on 
dotted lines. a should be } inch diameter. 
and 3 } inch ditto, and be supplied with a 
cork, while 4 has a piece of cotton-wick 
placed in not too tightly. Place the lamp 
with the wick just underneath the end of 
tube as atc, fig. 4. 

Instead of making a loose lamp you 
could (in a tin boat) solder off a separate 
compartment by little tin bulkheads, and 
then fill in with top and tubes as in the 
loose one. 

The chimney shown in fig. 2 adds to the 
appearance, and helps to keep the wind from 
the lamp flame. Make it of tin and bend the 
edges over as at 4, fig. 7, and it will not 
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necd any solder up the seam; the heat from 
the lamp would melt any placed there. 

Cut the top at an angle so that it looks 
level when the chimney is placed raking aft 
and do the same to the bottom, leaving a 
couple of small lugs Projecting, s, B, by 
which to attach it to the foundation 
plate c. 

This is also made of tin with a hole cat 
out from centre and corners, cut as in plan 
p, the edges being afterwards turned down 
square along dotted line. 

Punch s couple of slots £ to take the 
lugs 3, place them in, and bend over firmly, 


and now solder the foundation plate to sides 
of boat. 

A coat of Brunswick black or oil-paint will 
prevent the hull of the boat getting rusty, 
but do not paint the tube. 

And now your little steamer is ready for sea. 
Nearly fill the lamp with methylated spirit, 


NOTE 
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and replace the cork and then light the 
wick, and in a few seconds place her in 
the water, and she will start off and 
continue running so long as the spirit lasts ; 
and as the consumption of: fuel is not very 
great, an hour's run at a time can be easily 
managed. 
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Cyciixe is Caucetr. 
who sends us from India 


-* Ona of ony ubl readera," 
best wishes for the best boys? 


Paper,” sends us also the following description and 
most amusing sketch of cycling in Calcutta: 


“Wheeling has been in vogue for many years in 
Calcutta, but it is only very lately that the natives 
lave caught the craze. A’ few years ayo o native 
astride a bicycle was an unusual sight, but now 

bikists * in white. flowing chudders, or clad in hybrid, 

f-European costumes, are in evidence on all tho 
Wider streets and matdan roads of an evening. Many 


of these ‘ soorchers' have taken to pneumatic tyres, but 
the majority seem to prefer cushion-tyred wheels; 
while those who cannot afford the more expensive 
types of machines make » brave show on ancient solid- 


tyred safeties in an advanced stage of decay, and noisy 
enough to render quite unnecessary the use of a beli. 
Among the older men, too, there are many enthusiastic 
oyclists. But they take-life more seriously, and witb 
commendable caution select the ‘three-wheeler ’ as a 
safer, mount, and one on which. they, cau rest, if* 
necessary, without dismounting ; the latter being acon- 
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sideration to be taken into account when the weight 
of the rider approaches sixteen or seventcen stone. 

“ These sedate old gentlemen never hurry throughs 
their morning constitutional, but pedal slowly along t! 
lers-frequented roads, carefully guiding their old- 
fashioned mounts with one hand, while with the other 
they hold up an open umbrella as a protection for their 
tneowered Reads. 

“It may be interesting to your readers, ally to 
those who have themselves just caught the Micrel 
fever, 1f I quote irom a letter written ® native 
youth to a gentleman from whom he begged the gift of 
abicycle. The letter appeared in an Indian publication, 
*Baboo English,’ andis authentic. It shows how acute 
@ form the creling: fever sometimes takes in India, 
and runs in this wise: ‘Most respected Sir, I fall at 
your feet, If you please save my life and make me 

ys. I have the strongest desire to have Bisicle to 
rideon. Through the contemplation I have no sleep 
either in the aay or in the night. I have been reduced 
to half, and if I continue the same course, I do not 
Know what my fate will be... I have become like a 
helpless, sick man, and you have become a doctor. If 
ie give memedicine I shall recover, otherwise not 

‘lease be kind tome .. . and let your kind heart a.d 
noble mind order your us hands to present this 

3 nian with oak roe pistokle: Pree 1 It 

8 touching a] rat n't tl got his 

‘bisickle.’” F.B.O.8. 
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TOTAL ARSTINEXCE AND Harp Work.—Mr. G. A. 
Henty, io his recent papers in our columns on the “ Life 
of the Special Correspondent,” gives it as his personal 
opinion that he found alcohol beneficial. But this, 
it is to be clearly understood, is only his personal view. 
Lord Wolseley, who commanded the very expedition to 
which Mr. Henty refers, remarks emphatically in his 
“Soldier's Pocket-book" : “The old superstition that 
grog is a good thing for men, before, during, or after a 
march, has been proved by the scientific men of all 
nations to be a fallacy, and is only still maintained 
by men who mistake the cravings arising solely from 
habit for the promptings of nature.” Again, Mr. W. 
J. Lacey in book, “The Case for Total Abstt- 
nence,” remarks: “Lastly, we assert on behalf of 
total abstinence, that it is a salutary and protecting 
habit for climates notoriously pestilential to Euro- 
pease, It {s the abstainer who may most confidently 

ope to resist morbific influences. The experience 
of the march to Coomassie, in the Ashantee campaign 
of 1873-4, is & proof of this. According to the quite 
unprejudiced statements of newspaper correspondents, 
two out of ted three soldiers who took the ordinary 
rum ration to fall out of the ranks from illness ; 
but of the total abstainers only one out of six.” 


“WAYSIDE AND WOODLAND Biossoms.”—In a recent 
number we noticed in commendatory terms a useful 
handbook under this title by Mr. Edward Step (Messrs. 
Warne & Co.), We have now before us the second 
serles—a most valuable pocket guide to British wild- 
flowers. The coloured plates are especially attractive, 
and the instructions are both clear and concise, Many 
of our botanical readers may be glad to know of these 
handbooks. 
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“ ANNALS OF CRICKET.”—By W. W. Read (Sampson, 
Low & Co.). This half-crown manual gives a record of 
the game, carefully compiled from authentio sources, 
together with Mr. ‘8 own personal experiences 
during the last twenty-three years. Mr, John Shuter, 
late Captain Surrey County Eleven, writes the intro- 
duction. pes 
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Worps oF CRERR FROM BRIsBANR, QUEENBLAND.— 
“J. L.” writes to us from Woombye : “It is now many 
years since I first saw the ‘B.0.P.’ It was the second 
number, and J followed the fortunes of ‘ Powder-Monkey 
to Admiral 'as far as I could in the booksellers’ windows, 
until, to my sorrow, it went ‘inside.’ During that 
time my ever-careful parents had been making inquiries 
as to its paitablllty. and before the advent of the second 
volume I was ie happy by permission to take it in, 
I have since bought that first volume, and, I think, 
have read every volume but one, and part of that. My 
two brothers and father take an equal interest in the 
*B.O.P.’ We live away in the bush and have not 
many neighbours; but the boys at one house buy the 
annuals, aod there are eager inquiries in November as 
to whether ‘Arthur has got his “ B.O.P.",' or a jubilant 
announcement that ‘they have theirs.’ ” 
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“ Boys AND Boys” isa bright little volume, published 

the Church Missionary Society, consisting of a series 

interesting chapters on the boys of the world. It is 
‘well worth reading. 


WHEN#’ER in school or playtime 
‘A taunting speech is enid, 
That strikes our heart and wounds it, 
And makes our cheek flush red, 
And bitter words in answer 
Come rushing up amain, 
Oh, help us, Lord, to:check them, 
And force’them back again. 


VI. Handwriting. 


Prizes—Five Guineas, 


In announcing this competition, we wrote : 

We again give this subiect a prominent place, for a 
really good, leyible handwriting is beeenning inereasingly 
appreciate, especially in commercial life, and is not 
always taneht or recognised as it onzht to be at our 
Public s T PRIZeS of the total value of 
Fier Guineas for the best copy of the Beatitudes in 
Christ’ Sermon on the Mount (Matt. vy. 3-12, 
Authorised Version). We do not limit’ the style of 
writing to any one elass, whether the commercial, 
the corresponding, or the leval, but no extra marks 
ure allowed for ornamentation, in the way of fancy 
initials, ete. 

Pompetitors will be taken in sections, according toage, 
and the prize-money will be divided according to the 
judyment of the adjudicators, 


We now have pleasure in publishing the 
Award. 


Fist Divison (all ages up (0, and including, 9 years). 


Prize—10s. 6d. 


RecinaLy Harry Cucnen (aged 9 years), The College, 
Churwell, Leeds. 


CERTIFICATES. 
(Names are arranged approximately in order of merit.) 


Reginald Arthur Bundle, The College, 
Lewis; Teene Vera Foster, The College, Charwell, 
Willie Whitehead, 6 Harchills Road, Leeds} 
|. Jeans, King Hall, Milton, Marlborough, 
Alan Arthur Fowler, Inverbroom, Gurve, Ross 
.B.; B,J. Norman Vogan, 125 Lev Road, Lee, 

rr Shay Glebe Place, Paradise Row 
eld, 41 Parktield Rowl, Liverpool; Robert 
Brummitt, Chester Strect, Coventry ; Bertie Dufty, 14 
Victoria Street, Clifton: Ernest H. Sturder, 
Dundon Vie: Somerton, Somerset: Ber 
dore Vine, Everstey, Hartly Road, Exmouth 
Robinson, Hildon “House, Wantage, Berke; 
Ruulys 12 Priory Street, Dorer, Kent ? Hugh Robinson, 
Hibton House, Wantage, Berks; D.’ A. Jemmett, 10 
Liverpool Terrace, Worthing. 


Chaorwell, 


BECOND DIVISION (age 10 years). 
Prize—105. 6d. 
FREDERICK ROBERT AVEY, 1 Waverley Road, Reading 


CERTIFICATES, 


Francis Lyster Janron, | Terrebonne, Ville-es 
Philippes, Grouville, Jersey :' Percy Batt Partington, 1 
Wntor're errace, LyndhursteRoad, Worthing, Sussex } 
Benjamin T. Hepworth, 55 West Street, Sheffield ; @. 
Bolton, 65 Lordship Lane, Wood Green; Bernard 
Brewster, 20 The Avenue, Castle Hill, Ealing, w.; 
James C. Chambers, 9 Liverpool Terrace, Worthing, 
Susse Churchill Collins, Allerton House, Wat= 
ford; Geoffrey Isitt, Heathcote, Hkley, near Leeds 
Arthur Gibhs Egremont Villa, Chester Street, Cov 
try; Edward Woodell, 12 Shaftesbury Road, Hornsey 
Rise, London, N.; Arthur Hugh Warner, Ballingarry 
Rectory, Killenaule, co. Tipperary ; Francis L. Rees, 3 
Pembury Avenue; John Thomas Collingwood,” 1 
Buckingham Road, Shoreham, Sussex : Gordon Abbs, 
Great Ryburgh Upper school, Fakenham, Norfolk : 
Otbert Boucher, La Viotte, Besancon, Doubs, France 
John Burton Foster, 3 Glena Terrace, Wexford, Ireland : 
Perey William Greenfield, 69 Chapel Road, Worthing: 
W. Thompson, The Avenue, Linthorpe, Middlesbrough ; 
Annie R. Molineut, 44 Carlisle Roud, Eastbourne, 
Sussex ; Sidney J. Read, 6 Champion Grove, Denmark 
Hill, &£.; Allan Fuleoner, Japonica Cottage, Bank, 
Lyndhurst, Hants; . A. L. Smith, Holton Rectory, 

ford. 


Tam DIvision (age 11 years). 
Prize—10s, 64. 


aoe GILLESPIE SotrTH, 9 Crouch Ha!l Road, Crouch 
nd, N. 


CERTIFICATES. 


,_ Max Glanville Jemmett, Liverpool Mansion, Worth- 

: William John Percival Church. The ‘College, 
Churwell, Leeds ; BP. W. Dallison, 14 Oxford Road, The 
Avenue, Southampton : : Lilla Shadbolt, Queen’s Road, 
Buckhurst Hill, N.k.; Pearl Anderson, Oxford Cottage, 


Kirkintillock ; Walter Montgomery Parker, 62 Elms 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(EIGHTEENTH SERIES.) 


Toad, Clapham Common, ».w. ; James Allner, 6 Maple 
M 


Avenue, Chorlton-cum-Ta Manchester :) Richard 
Ronee, Grampian” Training Ship; Regivald E. Le Bas, 
care of Mra, F. L'Amy, Le Hoeq, St C1 


Ernest Alliban, Beechamwell, Swaffham 
Hertford Cottage, East) Finchley, 
Buckley, 16 Conway Road, Plum-tead ; 


botham, 5 Foyle” Read, Blackheath 
Clements, “Grampian 
Ballard, Highworth, Wiltstire 

ion Road North, Notting Hill, 


Hodgkins, Broomfield, Waltham Cross 
The Briars, $1 Croydon Road, Anerle 
44 Queen's Road, Buckland,’ Portsmouth 
dermin, 5 Peckham Grove, ¢ ll, 4; Frank 8. 
Wright, 15 & 16 Marke r Port, Guernse 

‘rowther, 109 Nevill Heal, Stoke Newingt 


Parsonage Farm, Horsh 
Worthing Grammar Schvol 
roots, Limpstield, 

inton 


Robert Wink, 11x 
Cyril Spitta, Earl's Court, Ide, 


Harold Lord, Fernbanuk, Sligo 
Walmer Road, Notting’ Hill, 
Redhead, 10 Wren Road. Cambs 
Webb, Roslin, Vicarns 
103 Chureh Road, Islington, 
vetherick, Roseneath School, I 
W. Kendull, Oaklands, Coniston, CC. Gule 
lidge, 4 Springtield Roal, Excter; James Alexander 
Haley, 4 Raeberry Street, Glasgow j Jolin P. H. Que 
terlong, The Gwynd, Arbroath, 
Sydney Ashmore, Hook Park, Fareham, Hants 
topher M. Chavasse, Wycliffe Lodge, Oxforu 
Harri-on, Overdale, Ay! Textone, Leice 
24 Clareyont Villas, Pleasant Road, ‘Southend 
Simmonds, 340 Hoe Street, Walthamstow ; W. Cc. 
Smythe, 4 Beatrice Road, Walthamstow ; P. Spanner, 
62 Lucknow Street, Portsmouth; Mattle Gray, 325 
King Street West, Toronto, Ontario: Leslie C. B. Deed, 
Meretield, Chelmsford ; Gordon V. Paine, Sumner 
House, Montague Street, Worthing. 


Arthur Gardner, 141 
Frederick Walter 

1 Green, SE; 

yton; Ernest 


Arthur 


FourTH DIVIsion (aye 12 years). 
Prize—108, 61, 
OswaLD RHopEY, The College, Churwell, Leeds. 


CERTIFICATES. 

Harold Stanley Nicolson, Brouzh Lodge, Fetlar, 
Shetland ; John Francis Bradley, The College, Chur 
well, Leeds; Arthur Rhodes Haizh, The College, Chur- 
well, Leeda; John C. Now Fermoy Road, West- 
bourne Park, W.; Charles 8, Kimpten, Ravensbourne, 
‘The Grove, Wandsworth, s.w.: Edward Hirst, The 
College, Churwell, Leeds ; Rudolph Mann, 3 Warrior 


Gardens, St. Leonardson-Sea; A. W. Sarre, @ 
Fardley Road, Streatham, s.wW.; A. Start, 63 Lae 
downe Road, Dalstou ; Edgar N. Dawe, § Park Rov. 
Tring, Herts : Archibald Howell, “Grampian " Train: 
Ship, Belfast ; Joseph P. Collins, Station Street, Ceci 
month, Cumberland; E. H. Jones, 1 The Coin. 
Glasgow ; George Cotton, 100 De Besuvoir Basd. 5. 
Edna Hillier, Thornleigh, Woodbury Park, Tuntriy 
Wells; Herbert De Sa, Ascham House, Wordsms: 
Road, West Worthing ; Gilbert T. Lucas, 12 Strarinit: 
Park, Belfast; R. W. Paine, 136 High Street, Eur 
Windsor, Bucks; Gladys M. Jemmett, The Mansic, 
Liverpool Terrace, Worthing ; Ceol J. Cadour, 14 
Vancouver Road, Catford, 8.5. ; M. K. Shaw, Clarkii. 
2 Glebe Place, Paradise Row, Stoke Newinzva; 
Samuel E. Seabrook, 10 George Street, Hemel Hem 
stead ; W. W. Davidson, East Holme, Roby, Liverpe!, 
ny Fairer, Basildon, Madeira Avenue, Worl: 
George Cogger, 25 Brewer Street, Maidstone; Fran: 
8. Austin, 4 Godman Road, Peckham Rye, a& ; 
Thwuite, 250 Waterloo Road, Cheetham, Manctate 
Harold L. Foster, 37 Westbourne Road, Forest Hill =». 
Thowas Stuart Hodson, 125 Hatfield Boad, Bolus 
Hubert Noel Spencer, Bank House, St. George 8 Sur. 
Barrow-in-Furness; Bydney J. Brewster, 
‘Avenue, Castle Hill, Ealing, w. ; Gordon C. Deen 
Queen’s Road, Tunbridge Wells, Kent ; Edward Har: 
ing, Rydal House, Huyton, near Li Alfred 7. 
Calvert, Verulam House, Eglantine Wandreorth, 
Richard H. Guest, 16 Victoria Street, Shrewstar;: 
James Brown, Waverley House, Waverley Street, Yer. 

1s, Thornberry, 7 Orchard Terrace, Newport, Bat 
Harry Cowdrey, Field Road Lodge, Hamme 
H. M. Gauntlet, 6 Haldon Rac, 
‘nase, 16 Brookside, Cambndge: 
Agnes Burke, 103 Binstead Road, Buckland, Pore 
mouth, Hants; Willie Fox White, 1 Peak Hi 
Gardens, nham, 8.x; Julian H. Duras: 
Uruguay, South America; John Lo Crom 
Hotel, North Quay, Guernsey ; Harry Bowers, Briri 
RS, Northamptonshire; Harold H, Havkw, 
Castleville, Cantilupe Street, Hereford; Arar 
Slingsby ‘Topeliffe, Thirsk ; Tom Dickenson, Toprhte. 

k; George Oldershaw, 13 Disbrowe Road, Pula. 
Joseph Oliver Baker, Worthing Gnma 
School; Horace R. Hogarth, 43 Louis sire. 
Spring Bank, Hull; Thomas Stuart Howe. ‘3 
Lynwood Avenue, Darwen, Lancs. ; Childeric Hill. # 
Colby Road, Upper No se; William Cas 
Firman, Langtou House, Great Staughton, aca Newey 
Hunts ; B. Suith, Dennisfleld, Longridge, near Preiss. 
Lanes ; Frank Willis Smith, 44 High Street, Lowewtt; 
Henry Clifford Hollis, Moorlands, Bournemouth Wat 
Hants; John A. Powell, Selwood, Trinity Rosd, Upp 
Tooting, Surrey ; Harry Quilter ‘Mecqueen,44Ditar 
Roail, Upper Tooting ; Wilfred Vernon Guenigan!. 1 
Forest Villas, Church Path, Wanstead ; Robert Hayissd 
Tyer-all Street, Briavels, near Coleford, Glos ; Jade 
Neve, +1 Albion Street, Lewisham Road. 
(To be continued.) 
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YDOLL GWYN; OR, THE 
FLOOD BENEATH THE 
SEA. 


By Gro, ManvitLe FEnn, 
Author of “ The Silver Caiion,” etc., ete. 


(With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 
CHAPTER XXXIX.—GRIP’S BAD LUCK. 
“ Ww don’t you speak ?” cried Gwyn angrily. 


“Has there been an accident? Surely 
father hasn't gone down!" 


“Then the bandaging was continued,” > 
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“Oh, the Colonel’s all right, sir,” said 
Hardock genially. ‘The governor hasn't 
gone and lost himself.” 

« But there has been an accident, Sam,” 
cried Joe. 

“Nor the Major arn't gone down 
neither, sir,” said the man. ‘“ Here, let me 
earry that fish-basket. Didn't remember 
me with a couple o’ mullet, did you?” 

“Yes, two of those are for you, Sam; 
but do speak out ? What is wrong?” 

“Something as you won’t like, sir. 
Your dog Grip's gone down the mine.” 

“What for? Thinks we're there? 
Well, that’s nothing; he'll soon find his 
way up. Why did they let him go 
down?” 

“Couldn't help it, sir,” said the man 
slowly. 

“ What—he would go ? I did miss him, 
Joe, when I went home. I remember 
now, we didn't see him after we went to 
the mine. He must have missed us, and 
then thought we had gone down.” 

“Sets one thinking of being lost and 
his coming after us,” said Joe slowly. 
“ Well, he can’t lose his way.” 

“But how do you know he went down, 
Sam?” asked Gwyn as they approached 
the mine. 

“Harry Vores heerd him.” 

“ What, barking?” 

“"Owlin’.” 

“Oh, at the bottom of the shaft. Dull 
because no one was down. Then why 
did you suggest that there was an acci- 
dent? You gave me quite a turn.” 

“’Cause there was an accident, sir,” 
said Hardock quietly; and he led the 
way into the great shed over the pit 
mouth, where all was very still. 

Gwyn saw at a glance that something 
serious had happened to the dog, which 
was lying on a roughly made bed com- 
posed of a miner's flannel coat placed on 
the floor, beside which Harry Vores was 
kneeling; and as soon as the dog heard 
steps he raised his head, turned his eyes 
pitifully upon his masters, and uttered a 
doleful howl. 

“Why Grip, old chap, what have you 
been doing?" cried Gwyn excitedly. 

“Don't torment him, sir,”’ said Vores ; 
“he’s badly hurt.” 

“Where? Oh, Grip, Grip!" cried 
Gwyn, as ho laid his hand on the dog's 
head, while the poor beast whined dole- 
fully and made an effort to lick the hand 
that caressed him, as he gazed up at his 
master as if asking for sympathy and 
help. 

“ Both his fore-legs are broken, sir, and 
I’m afraid he's got nipped across the 
loins as well.” 

“Nay, nay, nay, Harry,” growled 
Hardock; “not him. If he had been he 
wouldn’t have yowled till you heard him.” 

“Nipped?” said Gwyn. “Then it 
wasn't a fall.”” 

“Nay, sir; Harry Vores and me thinks 
he must ha’ missed you, and thought 
you'd gone down the mine, and waited 
his chance and jumped on to the up and 
down to go down himself.”’ 

“Oh, but the dog wouldn’t have had 
sense cnough to do that.” 

“T dunno, sir. Grip’s got a wonderful 
lot o’ sense of his own! ’Member how 
he found you two young gents in the 
mine! Well, he’s seen how the men step 
on and off the up and down, and he'd know 
how to doit. He must, you know,” 
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“ But some of the men would know,” 
said Gwyn. 

“Dessay they do, sir, but they're all 
off work now, and we don't know who 
did. Well, he must have had a hunt for 
you, and not smelling you come back 
to the foot o’ the shaft, and began to 
mount last thing, till he were close to 
the top, and then made a slip and got 
nipped. That's how we think it was—eh, 
Harry?” 

“Yes, sir; that’s all I can make of 
it,” said Vores. “I was coming by here 
when the men were all up, and the 
engine was stopped, and I heard a yowl- 
ing, and last of all made out that it was 
down the shaft here ; and I fetched Master 
Hardock and we got the engine started, 
and I went and found the poor dog four 
steps down, just ready to lick my hand, 
but he couldn't wag his tail, and that’s 
what makes me think he’s nipped.” 

But just then Grip moved his tail 
fecbly, a mere ghost of a wag. 

“There!” cried Hardock triumphantly ; 
“see that? Why, if he'd been caught 
across the lines he'd have never waged 
his tail again.” 

“ Poor old Grip!" said Gwyn tenderly 3 
“that must have been it. He tricd too 
much. Caught while coming up. Here, 
Ict's look at your paw." 

The boy tenderly took hold of the dog's 
right paw, and he whined with pain, but 
made no resistance, only looked appcal- 
ingly at his masters to let them examine 
the left leg. 

“Oh, there's no doubt abont it, Joc; 
both legs have been crushed.” 

Joe drew a low hissing breath through 
his teeth. 

“It's "most » wonder as both legs 
warn't chopped right off,’ said Vores. 
“ Better for him, pore chap, if they had 
been.” 

“Hadn't we better put him out of his 
misery, sir ?"’ said Hardock. 

“Out of his misery!" cried Gwyn 
indignantly. “I should like to put you 
out of your misery.” 

“Nay, you don’t mean that, sir,” said 
the captain, with a chuckle. 

“ Kill my dog!” cried Gwyn. 

“You'll take his legs right off, won't 
you, sir, with a sharp knife?’ said Vores. 
“No, I won't.” cried Gwyn fiercely. 

“Better for him, sir,’ said Vores. 
“ They'd heal up then.” 

“But you can't give a dog a pair o’ 
wooden legs, matey,” said Hardock 
solemnly, “If vou cuts off his front legs, 
you'd have to cut off his hind legs to 
match. Well, he'd only be like one o’ 
them turnspitty dogs then; and it always 
seems to me a turnspitty to let such 
cripply things live.” 

“We must take him home, Joe,” said 
Gwyn, who did not secim to heed the 
words uttered by the men. 

“Yes,” said Joe. “Poor old chap!” 
and he bent down to softly stroke the 
dog's head. 

“ Better do it here, Master Gwyn,” 
said Hardock. ‘ We'll take him into the 
engine-house to the wood block. I know 
where the chopper’s kept.” 

“ What?” cried Gwjnin horror. “ Oh, 
you wretch!” 

“Nay, sir, not me. It’s the kindest 
thing you can do tohim. You needn't 
come. Harry Vores’ll hold him to the 
block, and J’) take off all four legs clean 


at one stroke and make a neat job of it so 
as the wounds can heal.’” 

Gwyn leaped to his feet, seized thc 
basket from where it had been placed 
upon the floor, tilted it upside down, 
that the fish flew out over one side of the 
shed, and turned sharply to Joe— 

“Catch hold!’ he said, as he let the 
great basket down; and setting the 
example, he took hold of the ends of the 
flannel couch on which the dog lay. Joe 
took the other, and together they lifted 
the dog carefully into the basket, where 
he subsided without a whine, his eves 
seeming to say, 

“ Master knows best.” 

“Tl carry him to the house, Mr. Gwyn, 
sir,” said Vores. 

“No, thank you,” said the boy shortly; 
“we can manare.”” 

“ Didn't mean to offend you, sir,” said 
the man apologetically. ‘ Wanted to do 
what was best.” 

“ Ay, sir, that we did,’ said Hardock. 
“T'm afeard if you get binding up his legs. 
they'll go all mortiticatory and drop otf: 
and a clear cut’s better than that, for if 
his legs mortify like, he'll die. If they're 
ampitated, he'll bleed a bit, but he'll soon 
get well.” 

“© Thank you both,” said Gwyn quiet!y. 
“T know you did not mean harm, but 
can manage to get him right, I think. 
Come along, Joe." 

They lifted the basket, one at each end. 
swinging the dog between them, and 
started off, Grip whining softly, but not 
attempting to move. 

“Shall we bring on the fish, sir?" 
shouted Hardock. 

“ Bother the fish!" cried Gwyn. “ No: 
take it yourselves.” 


CHAPTER Xi..—A BIT OF SURGERY. 


“Ox, Gwyn, my dear boy,” cried Mra. 
Pendarve, who was picking flowers for 
the supper-table as the boys came up to 
the gate, ‘ what is the matter?” 

“Grip’s legs broken,” said the boy 
abruptly. “ Where's fether?” 

“In the vinery, my dear. What are 
you going todo? Let me see if- ne 

“No, no, mother, we'll manage,” said 
Gwyn; “come along, Joe.” 

They hurried down the garden, and up 
to where the sloping glass structure stood 
against the wall, from out of which came 
the sound of the Colonel's manly voice 
as he trolled out a warlike ditty in 
French with a chorus of “ Afarchons! 
Marchons!” and at every word grape- 
shot fell to the ground, for the Colonel, in 
spite of the suggestions of war, was peace- 
fully engaged, being seated on the top of 
a pair of steps thinning out the grapes 
which hung from the roof. 

“ Here, father, quick !”’ cried Gwyn as 
they entered the vinery. 

“Eh? Hullo! What's the matter?" 

“Grip’s been cn the man-engine ari 
got his forelegs crushed.” 

“Dear me! Poor old dog!” said the 
Colonel, descending from the ladder ard 
sticking his long scissors like a daggcr 
through the bottom button-hole of his 
coat. “Then we must play the part ci 
surgeon, my boy. Not the first time, Joe. 
Clap the lid on the tank.” 

The wooden cover was placed upon the 
galvanised-iron soft-water tank, and poar 


Grip, who looked wistfully up in the 
Colonel's eyes, was lifted out and laid 
carefully upon the top, while the Colonel 
took off his coat and turned up his sleeves 
in the most business-like manner. 

“T remember out at Bongay Wandoon, 
boys, after a sharp fight with a lot of 
fanatical Ghazis, who came up as 
I was alone with my company, we 
had ten poor fellows cut and hacked 
about and no surgeon within a couple of 
hundred miles, which meant up there in 
the mountains et least a week before we 
could get help. it was all so unexpected, 
no fighting being supposed to be possible, 
that I was regularly tnken by surprise 
when the wretches had been driven off, 
and I found myself there with the ten 
poor fellows on my hands. I was only a 
young captain then, and I felt regularly 
knocked over; but fortunately I’d a good 
sergeant, and we went over to my licu- 
tenant, who had been one of the first to 
go down. But he wouldn’t have a cut 
touched till the men had been seen to. 
I'm afraid my surgery was a very bun- 
gling affair, but the sergeant and I did our 
best, and we didn’t lose a patient. Our 
surgeon made sad fun of it all when he 
saw what we had done, and he snarled 
and found fault, and abused me to his 
heart's content ; but some time after ho 
camo and begged my pardon, and shook 
hands, and asked me to let him show me 
all he could in case I should ever be in 
such a fix again. Consequently I often 
used to go and help him when we had 
men cut down. I liked learning, and it 
pleased the men too, and taught me skill.—— 
Poor old dog, then; no snapping. The 
poor fellow's legs are regularly crushed, 
as if he had been hit with an iron bar 
used like a scythe.” 

“Crushed in the man-engine, father,” 
said Gwyn. 

“Ah, yes, that must have done it. 
Well Gwyn, my boy, a doctor would say 
here in a case like this—‘amputation. I 
can't save the limbs.’ ” 

“*Oh, father, it is so horrible!’ 

“Yes, my boy, but you want to save 
the poor fellow’s life.”” 

“Can't anything be done, sir?” said 
Joe. 

“Humph! Well, we might try,” said 
the Colonel, as he tenderly manipulated 
the dog's logs, the animal only whining 
pony. and seeming to understand that he 
was being properly treated. ‘ Yes, we will 
try. Here, Joe Jollivet, go and ask Mrs. 
Pendarve to give you about half-a-dozen 
yards of linen for a bandage, and bring 
back a big needle and thick thread.” 

“Yes, sir,” and Joe hurried out; but 
soon poked his head in again: “ Don't 
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get it all done, sir, till I've come back. I 
want to see.” 

“Can't till you come, boy. Off wiih 
yeu. Now, Gwyn, fill the watering-pot. 
I'll lift the lid of the tank."” 

The pot was filled and the dog placed 
back again. 

“ Now fetch that bag of plaster-of-Paris 
from the tool-house,”’ said the Colonel. 

‘This was soon done, and a portion of 
the white cement poured out into a flower- 
pot. 
sa Is that good healing stuff, father?” 
asked Gwyn. 

“No, but it will help. Wait a bit, and 
you’ll see,” said the Colonel ; and he once 
more softly felt the dog’s crushed and 
splintered legs, shaking his head gravely 
the while. 

“Don’t you think you can save his 
legs, father ?"’ asked Gwyn. 

“I'm very much in doubt, my boy,” 
said the Colonel, knitting his brows; “ but 
dogs have so much healthy life in them, 
and heal up so rapidly, that we'll try. 
Now, then, how long is that boy going to 
be with those bandages ? Oh, here he is.” 

Gwyn opened tbe door, and Joe 
hurried in. 

“Hah! that will do,” said the Colonel ; 
and cutting off two pieces a yard long, he 
thrust them into the watering-pot, soaked 
them, wrung them out, and then rolled 
both in the flower-pot amongst the plaster- 
of- Paris. 

Then, washing his hands, he took one of 
the injured legs, laid the broken bones in 
as good order as he could; and as Gwyn 
held the bandage ready, the leg was 
placed in it and bound round and round 
and drawn tight, tho dog not so much as 
uttering a whimper, while after a few 
turns, the limp lump seemed to grow 
firmer. Then the bandaging was con- 
tinued till all the wet linen was used, 
when the Colonel well covered the moist 
material with dry plaster, which was 
rapidly absorbed; and taking a piece of 
the dry bandage, thoroughly bound up the 
limb, threaded the big needle, and sewed 
the end of the linen firmly, and then the 
dog was turned right over for the other 
leg to be attacked. 

“Well, he is a good, patient beast,” 
said Gwyn proudly. “But you don't 
think he’s dying, do you, father?” he 
added anxiously. 

“Speak to him, and try,” said the 
Colonel. 

Gwyn spoke, and the dog responded by 
tapping the cistern-lid with his tail very 
softly, and then whined piteously, for the 
Colonel in placing the splintered bones 
as straight as he could was inflicting a 
great deul of pain. 

(Lo be continued.) 
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“Can't help it, Canis, my friend,” said 
the Colonel. “If you are to get better 
I want it to be with straight legs, and not 
to have you amiserable odd-legyed cripple. 
There, 1 shall soon be done. That bandage 
is too dry, Gwyn; moisten it again. 
Wring it out. That's right: now dip it 
in the plaster.” 

“ What's that for, sir?’ said Joe, who 
was looking on eagerly. 

“What do you think?” replied tho 
Colonel. ‘“ Now, Gwyn, right under, and 
hold it like a hammock while I lay the 
leg in. I’m obliged to hold it firmly to 
keep the bones in their places. Now 
right over and tighten it. That's it. 
Round again. Now go on. Round and 
round. Well done. Now I'll finish.— 
Well,” he continued, as he took the ends 
of the bandage and braced the dog’s leg 
firmly, “why do I use this nasty white 
plaster, Joe?” 

“Because it will set hard and stiff 
round the broken leg.” 

“ Good boy,” said the Colonel, smiling ; 
“take him up; Gwyn didn’t see that.”” 

“Yes, I did, father; but I didn’t like 
to bother you and speak.” 

“Then stop where you are, boy. Keep 
down, Joe: he behaved the better of the 
two. You are both right: the plaster and 
the linen will mould themselves as they 
dry to the shape of the dog’s legs, cnd if 
we can keep him from trying to walk and 
breaking the moulds, Nature may do the 
rest. At all events, we willtry. When 
the linen is firm, I'll bind splints of wood 
to them as well, so as to strengthen the 
plaster, though it is naturally very firm. 

“Tt will be a job to keep him quiet, 
father,” said Gwyn. 

“T’m afraid so, my boy; not, however, 
till the plaster sets: that cannot take 
very long, and we shall have to hold him 
down if it’s necessary ; but I don’t think 
it will be. Poor fellow, he’ll very likely 
go to sleep.” 

As he spoke the Colonel was busily 
employed finishing the bandaging; and 
when this was done, he stood thinking 
while the dog lay quiet enough, blinking 
at those who had been operating upcn 
him. 

“We might secure his legs somehow,” 
said the Colonel thoughtfully; “for all 
our success depends upon the next hour.” 

But Grip solved the difticulty by 
stretching himself out on one side with 
his bandaged legs together; and, closing 
his eyes, went off fast asleep with the 
boys watching him, the Colonel having 
gone into the house, for it had turned too 
dark for him to go on grape-thinning long 
before tho canine surgery was at an 
end. 
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PILGRIM’S FIRESHIP. 
By G. Haw ey, 


Author of “ Our Lost Log,” Saved by a Fluke," “ Press Gang and Ice-Floe," etc. 


N another hour the brig was moored 

alongside a quay. The cabin hatch 

was pulled back, and the French officer 
called to the prisoners to come on deck. 

Pilgrim saw the three English seamen 
and the cook waiting between a guard of 
soldiers on the deserted quay. Straight 
in front was the steep alley of white 
houses leading upwards to the fort. The 
street was still heavy with shadow, but 
the massive fort at the high end was 
bright with the morning sun, which 
sparkled on the big brass guns frowning 
in their embrasures. At the farther 
angle of the fort, a crowd of people stood 
looking seaward at the battle. 

Pilgrim remembered but two things of 
his landing. One was a little recess in a 
wall, containing acarved and gilded 
image of the Virgin and Child; the other 
was the dark face of a woman peering 
from the window of the end house. 
Pilgrim's eyes caught hers, and, as he 
passed, she smiled and waved her hand 
to him. 

It was just such a smile and gesture, 
he remembered, as had sent him with a 
gay heart to school; for are not mothers 
the same all the world over ? 

Their guard marched them to the rear 
of the fort. They crossed the moat, and 
entered a narrow, stone-vaulted passage, 
lighted by deep slits left in the massive 
stonework overhead; then up a great 
many steps, and finally emerged on the 
open work of the fort, and opposite the 
guns they had seen from below. The 
soldiers, lean, brown fellows, were stand- 
ing by the guns. Away, and beyond them, 
stretched the blue sea, glinting in the 
morning sunshine. And the ships! 

Mr. Tautlidge seized Pilgrim’s arm, 
with a grip that nearly took away his 
breath. 

“Squint there, Pilgrim! Aren't the 
boys buckling to ?"" 

There was one ship with a huddle of 
spars and sails across where her fore and 
main masts should have stood, taut and 
strong. About a quarter of a mile from 
her a cloud of smoke hung over the 
water, with flashes of fire sweeping to 
and fro in it. Now and again the top 
sails would show clear, but were as 
quickly swallowed up again, as the smoke 
burst upwards. 

It was only an instant’s glance they 
caught, but it gave the prisoners hears of 
grace. 

Their guards hurried them past, and 
thrust them into a large, whitewashed 
room. The only furniture in it was a 
long deal table, a big iron stove, and a 
few chairs. On the wall, and facing the 
table, was a printed placard signed in 
block letters at the bottom Bonaparte. 

Pilgrim could hardly take his eyes 
from it, for it had been the name used to 
frighten him with in nursery days, and 
lof here he was in the bogey's den! He 
was still staring at it, when in tramped a 
grey-haired, weather-beaten officer, with 
his sabre jangling at every footstep on 
the stone floor. He was accompanied by 
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a sallow-faced young fellow, who, with 
the exception of a tricoloured scarf, was 
in civilian clothes. They took their 
places at the table, and the French lieu- 
tenant made his report. While the report 
was being made, the old officer was eye- 
ing the prisoners with little love in his 
looks, and at every crash rolling down 
the breeze he fiercely twirled his grizzled 
moustache. All at once the windows 
shook and the table trembled, with the 
discharge of one of the guns on the plat- 
form. The old officer jumped to his feet, 
brusquely ordered the prisoners to be 
secured, and clanked out of the room. 

Mr. Tautlidge was red with excite- 
ment. 

7 Our boys have driven them right 
int” 

Another gun crashed out on the plat- 
form. 

“Shuks! They’re in range; what——" 

A dull shock and smothered shout broke 
out on the platform as the prisoners 
emerged. Little Pilgrim’s knees shook, 
and he clutched the lieutenant's arm. 
There were three figures huddled anyhow 
around an overturned gun. One had his 
legs under the breech of the huge brass 
weapon. He was screaming, and beating 
the ground with his hands. The others 
lay woefully still, and a dark coiling 
stream was running from beneath them, 
trailing down the incline, halting and 
forming little pools as it ran. 

That was Pilgrim's first sight of the 
dread details of war. 

He found himself wondering why the 
others went on so steadily sponging out 
the guns. Why didn’t the ofticers on the 
parapet jump down and help those who 
were levering up the muzzle of the gun 
with the bars ? 

“All right, Pilgrim,” quoth Mr. Taut- 
lidge sententiously, as they began to 
descend the steps. ‘You'll get used to 
that in time. I remember when my 
knees got the shakes at that sort of thing. 
But there, boy,” he cried, with a burst of 
professional enthusiasm, “that was a 
clean ‘homed’ shot! Pluck up, Pilgrim, 
you'll earn your salt yet, or I don’t know 
an English topsail from a French one.” 

And though Pilgrim earned his salt 
before the week was out, there were many 
nights in after-years when, out of all the 
ghastly things of war, one alone stood out 
vividly in his dreams. It was the poor 
wretch beating the ground with his 
hands in agony. 

They crossed the ditch, and descended 
the slope at the back of the fort. 

They turned the angle and marched 
past the church, and were halted at an 
old stone building abutting on some ruins 
surrounding the graveyard. : 

The heavy doors were flung open, and 
the French lieutenant took leave of 
them. 

“Make of your hearts good cheer, mes 
amis. Le commandant will give you 
parole quickment.” 

“But aren’t my men going to have 
these things knocked off?” said Mr. 


Tautlidge, pointing to their irons. “ There's 
more pitigenman A in those windows to 
stop a whole crew, and your doors are 
tough enough for an elephant.” 

The Frenchman caught the gist of his 
meaning, and forthwith ordered the men 
to be released. 

“ Adieu!’ he said; “I will send you 
rapid ze things to make contentment.” 
He was labouring under strong excite. 
ment. It was his ship that had been 
dismasted, and was drifting helplessly 
towards the rocks. 

The door was locked, and they hear. 
his iooteter rushing up the rocky foot. 

th. 

Perhe shutting of the door gave free rein 
to the men’s suppressed excitement. There 
was much touching of forelocks, and 
scraping of feet, and yet more questioning 
of the lieutenant. 

“It’s her that sneaked us that’s driving 
to leeward ?"” 

“ Will they be long before they come 
and cut us out, sir?” 

“That was the second one with her 
foretopsail hanging on her cap ?” 

“ Steady men, all,” cried the lieutenant. 
“ All in good time. Captain Holmes ian’: 
the man to leave us if we can be dug out. 
Let us try and hear how it’s going on.” 

All the time the distant boom and rattle 
of the guns had continued, but now the 
firing from the fort guns was quickening 
A wave of excitement passed ovér the 
prisoners. 

“ Hear, sir!’ the men cried. “ There 
another! Who is it?" : 

Their practised ears had detected mare 
than the two ships and the fort's gets 
firing. 

“Right, men!" cried the lieutensm. 
“There is another. Neither ship. cotld 
fire broadsides as fast as that. ‘Listent” 

They caught the boom of a brosdside, 
and its answer from the other ship. ¥& 
before the second had barely died sway 
another erg aes broke in. 

Then the firing suddenly stopped 
There was much hitching of trou 
and rolling of quids in the following Ink 

“ Steady, men,” growled Mr. Tantlidgs; 
“we'll know in a minute who the other 
is.” 

The words had scarcely left his lips 
before the fort guns broke in with a thun- 
derous roar. They were fired as fast a 
they could be loaded, and rang horribly in 
their discharge. They were double shoited. 

“Hurra, men! It’s another of ow 
ships coming up. It’s a red-mark dsy 
for the English flag.” 

And the men gave three times three. 
and brought down the dust and cobwebs 
from the roof in a shower. The sentry 
opened the door at- the outburst, ani 
shouted for them to be silent ; but, out of 
the fulness of their hearts, they gave hin 
a cheer too. It was wasted. The sentri 
scowled, and slammed and barred the 
door upon them. 

After the first flurry of firing from the 
fort the discharges grew fewer, and lapsed 
into-occasional shots, as though som 
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anny gunner was choosing his time for 
air shots. At the end of half-an-hour, 
nbroken stillness hung over sea and land. 
«That's fair business, boys,” said the 
eutenant, as he swung into a quarter- 
eck trot. “ That's fair business. They've 
ot Johnny number two out of range, 
nd number one as well, though he is dis- 
aasted, or I'm no sailor. Now to look 
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was a big cavern of a chimney. The 
floor was paved with slabs of stone, except 
the fire-hearth, where the bare earth re- 
vealed itself. The place had lately been 
used as a carpenter's shop, as evidenced by 
a rough bench which stood in a corner 
and the piles of shavings littering the floor. 

The first act the men did was to stare 
up the chimney. It was wide enough to 


“© Stop!’ cried the lieutenant.” 


and, and make ourselves at home until 
ey come and cut us out.” SheriS 

Their prison, at some past period in its 
story; ad been the kitchen to a 
pnastery- It was built of rough dressed 
mes, utterly destitute of any plaster or 
inscotting. Narrow windows, abso- 
vely impassable for a man, were cut 
th up the walls. Opposite the doorway 


take two men together, but they came 
back: growling, for, though they saw the 
sky at the top, there were three sets of 
bars between them and it. 

Pilgrim and the lieutenant had sat 
down on the bench. And this, thought 
Pilgrim, was the end of all the glorious 
pictures he had evolved at school—to sit 
down, on a dirty bench, in a still dirtier 
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foreign prison. Such a contingency had 
never occurred to him. But wiser heads 
than his have forgotten that airy castles 
have no shadows. 

And these were the glorious sailors 
whose doings had fired his ambition! 
There they lay, snoring on the shavings, 
as peaceful and happy as if they were 
under the lee of a haycock at home. 
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Poor little Pilgrim, he was scorning 
the highest quality of the British sailor— 
the steadfast and unalarmed waiting for 
the coming struggle. 

However, it did present good to Pilgrim, 
as it carried his thoughts away from the 
ghastly scene at the fort. Gradually he 
fell to wondering what the boys would be 
doing at school, while he at that present 
moment was swinging his legs ina French 
prison. 

About sunset the door was thrown open, 
and some soldiers entered, carrying sonie 
loaves of hard rye bread and a pail full of 
thin soup. The sailors, rousing up at the 
sight, gave them a cheer, but their captors 
misconstrued this happy ebullition into 
an expression of derisive contempt. That 
day’s work, too, had left them little love 
for their captives. In an instant all was 
commotion. Luckily, just as the soldiers 
were drawing their bayonets, Henri Bour- 
rienne rushed in. While he passionately 
ordered them out, Mr. Tautlidge got his 
sailors in hand and pacified. As the 
soldiers sullenly retired, the French 
lieutenant gave Pilgrim and Mr. Taut- 
lidge a friendly greeting, though his face 
was sad and gloomy enough. 

“T am misfortunate,” he said. “Le 
commandant veel consider not your 
parole—but zen, he ees bourgeois. Ah, 
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ve have exchange you, six English, for 
sept hundred of my compatriots, and 
two frigates, Vous comprenez ? To-day 
ees la belle France mistortunate ; mais" 
—here the poor fellow drew himself up 
with an air of dignitied courage; “it ees 
honnaire to fight vour ship.” 

For once Mr. Tautlidge’s face served 
the occasion. The men saw a cheerful 
and exultant side, while Henri Bourrienne 
found on the other a doleful expression 
of sympathy; that side was woebegone 
cnough for a funeral. 

“Ze commandant will parade you in 
ze morning for your route—march. It 
ces adieu, but here ees some leetle re- 
freshment from me —as officier to 
ofticier.”” 

One of his crew entered, bringing a 
bottle of wine, some white bread and 
smoked tongue, and the luxurious gift of 
a candle. 

“I must depart, and say to you, ‘Bon 
soir, messieurs.’’’ Mr. Tautlidge heartily 
thanked him, and, as he left, saluted him 
most punctiliously. 

As soon as the lieutenant had departed, 
the men sat down to their meal, with 
imany grim jests at their French soup and 
hard bread. Distance had given its charm 
to their weevilly biscuits and flinted pork. 
However, they were hungry, and the 
soup was hot and filling. Still, it was 
as well that their guards did not hear the 
prejudiced sentiments of the sailors on 
their national fare. 

The shadows were growing darkly in 
the corners of the prison by the time the 
meal was finished. Cold eddies of wind, 
forerunners of a strong breeze, swept 
through the open window slits, and dark 
clouds passed busily across the fading 
light. 

“ A dirty night coming, Pilgrim,” said 
Mr. Tautlidge, cocking his eye at the 
windows. “I hope that they’ve got a 
good offing with the prizes, and all 
damaged gear made good. It will be a 
double-reefed top-sail breeze by the middle 
watch. Our next business is to pipe our 
hands below, though it’s as draughty as 
the main top for a snooze. Here, Boyle 
and Wilkins, hand this bench along.” 

The men moved it away from the wall, 
but, Wilkins dropping his end too quickly, 
it cracked a stone. This made the bench 
uneven, and Wilkins began to make it 
level, when a sudden cry from him, fol- 
lowed by a rattle and rumble of stones, 
startled his companions. They looked 
round. Wilkins had disappeared through 
the floor! They rushed forward with 
the light, and saw his frightened face 
staring up at them from a heap of stones 
and rubbish ten feet below. 

The bench had smashed in the loosened 
stonework of an old and disused passage, 
which ran, like a tunnel, below the floor of 
the prison. The candle-light showed the 
stonework, covered with damp and mildew 
from long neglect and want of ventilaiion. 
How far the passage extended right and 
left the prisoners could not see, for they 
were in the same position as anyone look- 
ing down into a coal hole from the street. 

Wilkins had risen, and was rubbing 
himeelf. 

“No bones broken?” asked Mr. Taut- 
lidge. 

* No, sir, only a bit shook,” said Wilkins, 
sazing round blankly. 

““lgrim, in a single bound, had risen 
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from the depths of the most abject despair 
to his old, airy land of romance. Brimful 
of excitement, he gazed down the hole, 
and if it had not been for the lieutenant’s 
strong hand on his collar he would have 
gone head first on top of Wilkins. ‘ We're 
going to explore this, aren’t we, sir?” he 
burst ont. 

* Don't know,” muttered Mr. Tantlidge 
cautiously. ‘Perhaps it will only make 
our chance of exchange worse if we're 
found gallivanting under their country. 
Sull, it is as well to take our bearings,” 
he said, as he remembered the sour looks 
of the commandant and Henri Hour- 
rienne’s intimation that their route would 
be given in the morning. That meant 
marching away from the coast. 

He lowered the candle to Wilkins. 

“Try how far you can get that way, 
he said, pointing to the left. Wilkins 
and the light disappeared for a few 
minutes; then he came stumbling back 
again. 

“It’s blocked that way, sir; all the 
walls are tumbled in a ship’s length 
ahead.” 

“'Try the other way.” 

Once more they were le:t in darkness, 

and the long minutes dragged on without 
a sign or sound from Wilkins. Fully ten 
minutes had elapsed. Had he got hurt ? 
Perhaps the foul air had overcoine him. 
The lieutenant grew anxious, and, as soon 
as the footfalls of the sentry outside had 
died away, he cautiously whistled down 
the hole. 
. At last he was answered, and the light 
began to dance and glimmer on the wet 
stones, as the explorer came stumbling 
back, wet shod and very grimy. 

“It's all right this way, sir. There's a 
lot of bilge-water in the footway, but a 
clear passage and a door at the end.” 

All the lieutenant’s caution flew to the 
four points of the compass. Pilgrim was 
the first to descend, and away they all 
went in single file, except at the head, 
where Pilgrim cantered abreast of Wilkins. 
The rear was brought up by Kaffy, carry- 
ing the soup pail as instinctively as a 
soldier carries his gun, or a workman his 
touls. 

“Here’s the water!" cried Wilkins; 
“it's not deep, thongh I had to creep 
through it ‘fear o’ holes.” 

‘The air began to get foul and stagnant, 
the stone vaulting was coated with evil 
looking, oozy slime, and hideous-coloured 
fungus in strangely shaped patches. At 
length they got over the low part, where 
the water had collected, and then began 
to mount upwards, Suddenly their fur- 
ther progress was barred by an old 
and ponderous door. 

They listened cautiously at the damp, 
mouldering woodwork, but their breathing 
was the only sound they could hear. 
They swept the light round the framework 
of the door, and found two massive, rusty 
bolts, which had decayed past the point of 
holding. They were soon prised back 
from their rotten sockets, and, little by 
little, the door was swayed out on its 
hinges. 

“Mask the light!’ whispered Mr. 
Tautlidge. The door came creaking and 
groaning open, disclosing a black void. 
Not a ray ot light was visible in it. 

With stealthy movement they un- 
covered the light, and let a little streak 
shoot inside the opening. 


“ Whew!" whistled Mr. Tautlii, 
holding Pilgrim back by the coi: 
“ We've done it now, and no mistake! 

They were looking into the mag: 
the fort ! 

The light fell on neat, orderly rows 
little copper-bound kegs, boves of 
arm cartridges, zine-lined cases of 
fuses, and all the deadly material 
gunner's trade. 

They had reached, as it were, the 217 
of the enemy. It would be an act oi 
effort to reach out the naked light t 
of the kegs — but the result ! 

“Steady with the light,” growled 
lieutenant; “it’s no good hoisting « 
selves too," he said to Pilgrim. *[ recs: 
we've got into a mare's nest, for tie: 
must be no end of doors and sentr. 
*tween us and the outside. We'll hs: 
back, and try the other end of the passage. 

This was hard lines for Pilgrim. 

“ Maybo we can find some arms, ar. 
he whispered. This struck Mr. Tautlii:. 
as a good idea, so they noiselessly emer 
the magazine. They had all got in, a. 
Wilkins was casting the light on the bows. 
when he tripped over a false step. Dus 
went the light, and they were in tex. 
darkness. 

The lieutenant’s rough cry at his cluns- 
ness died away on his lips. “ Down m:. 
he hoarsely whispered, “behind the 
kegs.” 

‘The grating of a key in a lock jarred: 
their ears. Pilgrim was sure his bei 
could be heard beating. 

The light from a lantern danced 31 
flashed along the magazine as the wit 
of two men fell on the listeners’ «2 
Mr. Tautlidge raised his eyes to the le: 
of the kegs, and saw that the newc - 
were two officers, who were countin: >: 
cases and checking them off in a book. 

The day’s work had expended av 
amount of ammunition, which had to t+ 
replaced. 

‘They finished the cases, and approat>-' 
the kegs. The officer who had the ly 
stooped down. 

“The wrong side,” he said. They ¥:: 
words of fate to the prisoners. 4 | 
wave of movement rippled over ‘ 
crouching men. It needed no knowi«: 
of French to tell them that it was no" 
never, as the ofticers changed their dir 
tion. The first one had actually pas 
the end of the row, and was in full sis?" 
the men, when he turned his head © 
his shoulder in answer to the other's: 
clamation: 

“Tonnaire! Maupré. I have forsi" 
the powder list. One moment, and le 
return.” He passed rapidly out, ani 
steps died away in the corridor. \ 
Tautlidge swept his pistol from hi 
pocket, and cried : 

“ Monsieur!” 

The officer swished round like 4" 
shot. His astonished eyes saw Mr. Ti 
lidge, with his pistol pressed agin! - 
powder keg, while behind him wer’: 
pair of eyes sparkling in the lamp: 
He raised his head to shout, The 
tenant cried: “Stop! move a finge 
utter a sound, and we all go up togit# 
Do you understand, monsieur?” 


(To be continued.) 


——t-o-o—— 
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TILE DRERE OF LONEMOATH GRANGE. 


ELSTONE had left the farm with Mr. 
Unwin. They walked some little way 
together, but then their paths diverged, 
and Helstone went on alone with his 
thoughts. 

There could be no doubt that the man 
hiding in the Grange was the Frenchman 
of old Whitechapel associations. It was 
also made certain, by the conversation 
which Taswell overheard, that the French- 
man actually had carried out the act of 
vengeance which Tresco Gonilly had 
mentioned, and that he had further 
robbed the Spaniard of some rubies. 
Another point was also made clear—that 
the Frenchman suspected him (Helstone) 
and Mr. Unwin of being spies, and, being 
apprehensive of possible arrest through 
their information, that the Frenchman 
was anxious to get back to London. 

Helstone thought of all this as ho 
walked back to Rosslyn House, and 
during dinner he appeared so absent- 
minded that the boys wondered what was 
the matter with him. As soon as dinner 
was over, he set off to see how the artist 
was getting on. Helstone was such a 
keen admirer of his friend’s genius that 
he always enjoyed seeing him paint. 

He took the shortest cut to Grime 
Ditch, and was presently skirsing the 
narrow track along the moat. He thought 
of the evening when he and Colin saw 
the mysterious figure in the long cloak— 
that must have been the Frenchinan. He 
wondered how it would allend. He did 
not sympathise much with Mr. Unwin's 
sentimental views against denouncing the 
criminal, and had almost made up his 
mind to tell the local policeman about the 
whole matter. 

Engrossed in his meditations, he had 
traversed the shady stretch of pathway, 
and was just emerging into the sunnier 
open region, when he suddenly came 
upon the scene of the artist’s operations. 
A startling sight was revealed—Charles 
Unwin prostrate on the ground, and the 
Frenchman kneeling on his chest, gripping 
his throat, and evidently in the act of 
strangling him! A moment more and 
help would have been too late! 

Helstone sprang forward like a lion. 
He seized the scoundrel by the collar, and 
with one mighty wrench hurled him from 
the unfortunate victim. But the French- 
man, lithe as a panther, was on his feet 
in a moment, and, whipping a dagger 
from his pocket, he rushed at his adver- 
sary with a furious attempt to stab him. 
But French agility was not a match for 
British pluck. Helstone forestalled the 
attack by planting a blow in the French- 
man’s face, though in so doing his right 
hand received a savage gash from the 
dagger, which paralysed his arm for the 
time. 

The Frenchman staggered under the 
blow, which had not caught him full and 
fair, or he must have been laid senseless. 
With a torrent of execration he hurried 
off to the gate of the Grange, and passed 
through, closing and barring it behind him. 


A SCHOOL STORY. 
By tHe Rey. A. N. Mauan, M.A, F.G.S., 


Author of “The Wallaby Man,” etc, ete, 


CHAPTER XXIII.—A DAY OF EVENT. 


Helstone took out his handkerchief, 
and bound it as best he could tightly 
round his hand, and then went to the as- 
sistance of his friend. He loosened his 
collar and raised his head gently, and 
after some minutes Mr. Unwin recovered 
consciousness. 

He was soon able to stand up, though 
Helstone’s support was needed. 

“ You were just in time, dear boy, thank 
God. Is your hand much hurt ?” 

“Not much; but tell me about your- 
self.”” 

“T was hard at work—my sketch is all 
right, Iam glad to say—when suddenly 
the villain came up behind me. I heard 
a twig crack, and looked round. There 
he stood, with the look of a demon on his 
ugly face. I had no time to think. Ina 
moment he had his hands round my 
throat, and that is all I remember. If 
you had not come up at that moment, he 
would have strangled me without a doubt. 
What could have possessed the scoun- 
drel?” 

“He suspects us of spying his move- 
ments, with a view to giving information 
and getting him arrested. That is certain 
from the conversation overheard by Tas- 
well. I imagine that your charitable 
sentiments towards him must have under- 
gone a change now.” 

“He is certainly not a character to be 
left at large. We are bound to act in the 
interests of society. But we need not do 
more than tell the police what occurred 
this afternoon.” 

It was a whole school-day, and Hel- 
stone was due in his class-room at four 
o'clock. As soon as Mr. Unwin felt 
equal to the walk they gathered up the 
sketching materials, all of which Helstone 
insisted upon carrying, and they returned 
slowly to the farm. Mrs. Tarrant exam- 
ined Helstone’s wound, washing and 
binding it up afresh. Fortunately it did 
not seem serious; there had not been 
much loss of blood; and as the pain had 
considerably lessened, Helstone did not 
think much of it. He merely told the 
farmer’s wife that he had met with an 
accident, and soon afterwards went back 
to Rosslyn House. 

He got through his lessons without in- 
convenience, resolving meanwhile to see 
the policeman that evening, and consult 
with him upon further proceedings. 

After tea was over, he set off to the 
farm to seo how his friend was faring, 
and to tell him of his resolution. He 
found the farm inmates in a state of no 
small excitement. 

The fact was, that after Helstone had 
submitted to Mrs. Tarrant’s surgical 
administrations, that worthy dame had 
stood talking to the artist. She was ever 
fond of talk, and withal of an inquisitive 
disposition. She expressed such anxiety 
for Mr. Helstone’s wound, and such 
wonder as to what could have caused it, 
that, little by little, she wormed out of 
the artist full particulars of all that had 
happened. 


“ Well, to be sure!” she said, when she 
had drained the last drops from the cup 
of horrors ; “ to think of such things hap- 
pening in this peaceful sleepy place, where 
never nothing worse is known than a few 
blows when the men have had an extra 
drop of ale on a Saturday night! To 
think of that crazy old chap at the Grange 
harbouring a murderer, and his coming 
out to murder you, sir, as is stopping at 
our farm!” 

“Yes, Mrs. Tarrant, it is a very un- 
pleasant thought, and of course steps 
must be taken to have him arrested. 
There can be no sense of security in the 
neighbourhood so long as such a villain 
is abroad!” 

It was only natural that the farmer's 
wife should seek to assuage her fears by 
telling her husband the dreadful news ; 
and it was no less natural that he should 
be fired with righteous indignation at 
hearing it, and that he should tell some 
of the men who worked on the farm— 
among them Sammy, mentioned in a 
former chapter. 

All of these, sooner or later, contributed 
something to aid the spreading of the news 
through the village; so that when Hel- 
stone arrived at the farm, there was no 
lack of evidence that a deep interest had 
been aroused in the serious events of the 
afternoon. 

The kitchen was thronged with sturdy 
sons of the soil, each of whom had pos- 
sessed himself of some weapon—pitchfork, 
flail, or other agricultural implement. 
Farmer Tarrant, in his shirt-sleeves, was 
haranguing the men, and fanning the 
flame of their martial ardour. When 
Helstone entered, he was at once an object 
of interest. The farmer turned his re- 
marks towards him, in the course of his 
speech. 

“ Here is the learned gentleman hisself, 
from the school, what might have been 
dead as a door-nail, if that villain had 
done what he were minded! We've got to 
get hold of that villain, men! We've got to 
get hold of him sharp—this very night— 
if it comes to battering down doors and 
busting up walls. There's not ono of us, 
leastways if we are married men, with 
wives and children to protect—there’s not 
one of us, I say, as can sleep sound this 
night, with the thought of that blood- 
thirsty varmint loose!" (‘Ay, sure— 
that’s true !’’) “True ?—ay, that it be, sure 
enough! We're all agreed on that point, 
and the sooner we've done the dirty job, 
the sooner we'll get our supper with a 
clear conscience. What do you say, Mr. 
Helstone ? " 

“I agree with you entirely, Mr. 
Tarrant; in fact, I came to tell Mr. 
Unwin that I was going to communicate 
with the policeman. We ought to act at 
once, before the ruffan has time to 
escape.” 

“Ay, that’s it—we must have the law 
on our side. Pitchforks is all very well, 
but they might lead to trouble if we used 
’em_indiscriminate-like, Best to be on 
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the safe side. If we uso 'em in support 
of the Queen's authority, a prod or two 
wouldn’t do no harm, except to the body 
as was prodded.” (‘ Ay, sure,” responded 
many a gruff voice.) “ So one of us had best 
go and ask the policeman to step this way. 
You can go, Summy; and tell him to 
look slippery, as we don't want to keep 
the missuses waiting for supper.” 

Sammy went off at once, and presently 
returned with the guardian of law. He 
heard the particulars of the case, and 
agreed that an effort should be made at 
once to capture the notorious criminal. 
But he drew the line at pitchforks. 
Flails were well enough, he said, though 
clumsy as weapons of attack, likely to do 
as much harm to friends as foes. Stout 
sticks were recommended ; and when the 
farmer said there was a set of old cricket- 
stumps in his cellar, belonging to the 
village club of olden days, the policeman 
caught at the idea. 

Then the question arose as to who 
should form the main body. Farmer 
Tarrant claimed his right; and Helstone 
would not be left out, in spite of his 
wounded arm. Charles Unwin said he 
must go to look after bis friend. Sammy 
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and another stalwart lad from the farm 
completed the first division. Two or 
three other inen were to follow as a 
reserve, one of whom carried a short 
ladder, and another a crowbar. 

It was arranged that they should go to 
the gates of the Grange, when the police- 
man would demand admittance in the 
Queen's name. If that was refused, they 
would scale the moat by means of the 
ladder, and gain entrance to the house by 
persuasion or force. 

‘They were a party of determined men, 
strong in their cause, and resolute to 
accomplish it. They said little when 
they had once started on their mission. 
It was a cloudy night, and the moon 
had not risen; but this was all in their 
favour. 

‘They had to march in single file along 
the track by the moat. The policeman 
went first. He had his lantern lighted, 


but the dark slide was shut, to prevent 
a warning being given of their approach. 
Nota word was uttered as they traversed 
the moat-track, and not a sound was heard 
but the dull thump of their measured tread. 

On reaching the gates, the policeman 
waited till everyone had come up. 


Then 


he turned on the light of his bull's-ere, 
and, having surveyed the gates, he knocked 
with his truncheon, calling with his 
loudest voice, “Open, in the Queen's 
name !"” 

Thissummons was repeated at intervals 
three times. _ When no notice of it was 
ostensibly taken by those within the 
Grange, the party drew off to the lef, 
until a suitable place was found for 
planting the ladder. This done, ther 
one by one mounted the ladder, until 
everyone stood within the grounds. 

No time was lost. Keeping in a com- 
pe body, they advanced by the guiding 

light of the lantern to the front-door. The 
policeman rang the bell, and as its tingle. 
tangle died away, the men listened with 
beating hearts for the sound of steps 
None came—the silence within the house 
was unbroken. 

The policeman now hammered at the 
door with his truncheon, and demanded 
admittance with authoritative voice. The 
noise of his blows only re-echoed through 
the rooms without producing any re 
sponse, and the crowbar was accordingly 
brought to the front. 

(To be continued.) 


THE MARINE AQUARIUM: HOW TO SET IT UP, AND KEEP IT IN 


By Reamaurp A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.), 


Author of “ Electric Toys,” * Electric Belts,” “‘ Boy's Own" Photographer,” ete. 


CHAPTER V.—MADREPORES, HYDROID ZOOPHYTES, AND ANNELIDS. 


Frer the sea-anemones naturally come 
the madrepores. Why? Well, because 

a madrepore is simply an anemone shut up 
in a little box of stone with chinks through 


Fic. 25.—Oommon MADREPORE (Caryophyllia Smithii). 


which it can protrude its tentacles, etc. 
This is very curious but quite true, as you 
will see when you find your first madrepore. 
The most common species is that depicted 
iu tig. 25. This is the Common Madrepore 

‘-ruophylta Smithii). I may be wrong, 


but I think the first of these would make a 
“lovely” name for a girl! I recommend 
you to call your first daughter by it ; but un- 
fortunately if it is shortened to “Cary” 
everybody will think her name is Caroline, 
so you will always have to call her by the 
full name, even when you are in a hurry! 
The being that bears this name is to out- 
ward appearance, when seen contracted, 
merely acircular disc of brownish stone, stuck 
on the top ofa shortcolumn. The stone has 
little chinks at the top of it radiating from 
the centre to the circumference. But wait 
till the animal is plunged into a congenial 
element, and is disposed to favour the world 
with a sight of him! Then, indeed, he is a 
beautiful object! From each of the chinks 
projects a thin filament of his body, and the 
whole is surmounted with a crown of ten- 
tacles of a pellucid texture—in fact, nearly 
transparent, being largely distended with 
water. The substance of the animal some- 
times rises as much as three-quarters of an 
inch above the stonycolumn. This happens 
when the madrepore is excited by being fed, 
or some other event in his rather monotonous 
life! You would not think he could eat if 
you saw only his stony column, but just put 
a little bit of raw meat on the end of a little 
stick or a knitting-needle, and push it 
down till it is held in the centre of the disc. 


If he chooses to eat it, it will soon disappear, 
engulfed in the body of the creature with 
who forthwith rises from his concealment 
and blossoms in all his glory, the stony 
skeleton outside disappearing entirely for 
the nonce, as far as the disc is concerned 
When in this state no one can help seeing the 
family likeness between the madrepore and 
the anemone, their structure being exacty 
similar except for one detail. This is, that 
whereas the tentacles of the anemone srt 
tapering to a point, those of the madrepore 
taper, it is true, up to the end, but at the 
end is stuck a little knob. This gives 4 
most unique effect to the creature when ail 
its knobs are jumping about as their owner 
moves his tentacles. When the madrepore 
is examined expanded you will see the fiesh 
is continuous. How is this when the animal 
part disappears so entirely into its corsl 
frame? Well, asa matter of fact, it never 
is wholly within the stony part, but over the 
edges of the ribs across the disc is really 
always stretched a very thin film of skn 
which, of course, forms the connecting link 
when the expansion occurs. 

The colours of the species under notic# 
vary in individuals to some extent. The 
animal part is usually more or less trans 
parent white, but around the mouth in the 
centre is always to be found a star of vivid 


colour, this being what mainly causes the 
hue of the madrepore. This star is some- 
times chestnut, sometimes dark green, some- 
times pinkish, sometimes bright red. In 
another species the tentacles themselves are 
yellow, and the coral partis orange red. This 
has two peculiarities which distinguish it 
from the other—the mouth stands up in the 
centre when expanded, like a kind of pro- 
boscis, and the tentacles are shorter and 
thicker than those of the other. This 
species is smaller than Caryophyllia—it is 
shown in fig. 26. It goes by the name of 


Fig. 26.—THE Scantrt AND GOLD MADREPORE 
(Balanophyllia regia), 


the Scarlet and Gold Madrepore, or scien- 
tifically by that of Balanophyllia regia. 

Both species will live in an aquarium, but 
the Caryophyllia is especially hardy, and 
therefore very suitable for this purpose. I 
have kept it for a long time. 

Belonging to the same order (Zoophyta) as 
the anemones and madrepores are numerous 
other small organisms, most of which are only 
seen at their best under a microscope. There 
are only two species that you are likely to 
come across in the ordinary way. The first is 
& species that grows very abundantly on the 
backs of snail shells, the shells inhabited by 
hermit-crabs, and similar places. It might 
easily be mistaken for a seaweed, as its form 
is very similar to that of many seaweeds, and, 
as a matter of fact, the specimen from which 
this picture (fig. 27) was photographed was 
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Fic. 27.—Sertularia argentea. 


lent to me under the impression that it was 
a seaweed. It stands erect in the water, 
and even when taken out its “spinal 
column ” still holds it erect. It is called 
Sertularia argentea, and if looked at under 
the microscope its branches are seen to be 
covered with cells, in which, when it is alive, 
the polypes live. These are tiny creatures 
much in the same line as the madrepores, 
expanding their flowers at the end of the 
cells, and retracting them when alarmed. 
This does not seem to possess a popular name. 
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The other has a popular name, being 
known as “Dead Man’s Fingers,” but a 
much prettier one is that given to it by Sir 
J. Dalyell, of ‘“Mermaid’s Glove.” The 
substance of this is thicker, and more like a 
sponge. The “ polypidom ” is more thickset, 
and the animals are closer together. Both 
these species will live in an aquarium, for a 
time at least. The‘ Coral Insect ”— which is 
not an insect, nor anything like one—is a 
relative of these last creatures, The last 
mentioned is known as the Alcyonium 
digitatum. 

Any account of the wonders of the deep 
which may be kept in an aquarium would be 
very incomplete which did not refer to those 
lovely beings known as “ Tube-worms,’’ or, 
scientifically, as Anmelids. These are 
certainly among the most attractive forms 
of animal life in any tank, and, moreover, 
they will live in it with ease for a considerable 
time, and require no attention whatever when 
in good health. They are simply worms 
which build houses for themselves of stone, 
in which they reside. The house grows as 
the worm does, so as to always accommodate 
it. The reason why these are such attractive 
objects is that they are surmounted by the 
most magnificent coronet of tentacles that 
can be imagined, and this coronet is the only 
part which is protruded from the tube. 

There is a species which makes its house 
of sand, and which may be found on shells, 


Fra, 28.—ScARLET SERPULA (Serpula 
contortuplicata). 


rocks, etc., in companies of a dozen or 80, 
the tubes being entwined in and out in great 
confusion. Each tube has its outlet, how- 
ever, and at the end of each tube there 
projects a little head of tentacles when 
the creature within wishes to take the air, 
and when it thinks there is nothing to fear. 
A large shell covered with these tubes, and 
with the Sabella (it is known as Sabella 
alveolaria) peeping out of each, is a beautiful 
object. Each worm has a little stopper at 
the end of its body, and when it thinks fit to 
retract itself it closes the top of the tube 
with this stopper, so that no danger can 
threaten it. It will only protrude fully wher 
the water is quiet. These live well in the 
tank. 

But this worm, beautiful as it is, is simply 
nowhere by the side of the next one to be 
described — viz. the “Scarlet Serpula” 
(Serpula contortuplicata), of which you 
must certainly try to get a few specimens 
for your tank. This is one of the most 
gorgeous objects that you ever saw, and it 
will well repay you for your trouble in 
hunting for it. It is represented in fig. 28. 
The tentacles of this worm are of a brilliant 
scarlet, sometimes scarlet and white, and 
the stopper is coloured to match the 
tentacles. If one should happen to die in 
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your tank, though you will grieve over his 
loss yet you may learn something from it. 

Take out his body (a thing that should be 
done immediately on the death‘ of any 
marine creature) and examine it. You will 
find that it is provided with little hooks all 
down its length projecting from the trunk. 
It is by means of these that the worm grips 
the inner side of the tube so powerfully, and 
is able to drag himself back so quickly. 
When I say “quickly ” it is by no means a 
mere figure of speech, for the worm, how- 
ever much expanded, on the approach of 
anything that alarms it will shoot back into 
its tube with such tremendous rapidity that 
the eye is quite unable to follow its move- 
ment, and the whole thing— tentacles, 
stopper, and all—seems to have vanished by 
magic. Let a shadow fall between the light 
and a colony of Serpulm expanded on a 
stone, and the next instant there will be 
nothing whatever visible except the tubes 
and the exterior of the stopper guarding the 
entrance. This worm is rather shy when it 
is first put into the tank, but after a bit it 
seems to become quite reconciled to its 
situation, and much more amenable to the 
sights around it. It will then remain ex- 
panded under pretty considerable provoca- 
tion, and can be examined pretty close 
without any fear of sending it flying into its 
abode. I have kept large clusters of them 
for a considerable time. 

Readers who have kept fresh - water 
aquaria will very likely have kept in them 
some of those remarkable beings called 
“ Caddis worms,” mainly used as bait by the 
disciples of Izaak Walton. In my younger 
days I used to amuse myself by gently turn- 
ing the unfortunate worm out of his house, 
which is constructed of various sorts of shells 
which he comes across in his wanderings, 
and supplying him with fancy beads, etc., 
with which he could build a new house. 
There is a species of marine worm which is 
exactly similar in its habits to this one, and 
which therefore rejoices in the popular 
name of the “ Shell-binder” (Terebella). It 
is a worm which exists in the sand, and its 
tube is constructed mainly of that substance, 
combined with shells, etc. It is not an easy 
thing to get a perfect specimen of the worm, 
as the tube has to be very carefully dug out, 
but when it has come out entire you can 
turn out the worm and supply him with 
shells and beads to construct another house. 
The operation is interesting to watch, as it 
is conducted more or less by means of the 
worm’s tentacles. The Sabella mentioned 
before will also build tubes of sand if turned 
out of its own, but you could not get the 
Serpula out alive, as its tube is very brittle, 
and nearly as hard as china. There is a 
variety of Serpula called the Serpula 
triquetra, because its tube is triangular in 
shape instead of round. 

There is a creature which might easily be 
mistaken by the unscientific for a member of 


Fic. 29,—Sra-CUCUMBER (Holothuria). 


the Annelid family, but which really belongs 
to the Radiata. It has a much thicker body 
than the worms, it is true, but it is also 
coronetted with tentacles. These are, how- 
ever, not retracted. From its resemblance 
to the culinary product of the garden it is 
usually called the “Sea-cucumber’’ (Holo- 
thuria), (fig. 29). Its tentacles are rather 
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long, very feathery, and are of various 
colours. The body is usually brown. I had 
a specimen for some little time in my 
aquarium, but it was not a source of great 
interest to me, for it never moved, or 
betrayed any interest in its surroundings at 
all. However, the tentacles are undoubtedly 
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beautiful, and may induce you to introduce 
it into your tank for a time. It should be 
put into a dark corner, as it dislikes the 
light. These creatures sometimes unburden 
themselves of their tentacles, so, if yours 
suddenly casts them off, you need not 
necessarily infer that it is at its last gasp. If 
(To be continued.) 


left alone it is possible that they will grow 
again, and once more the cucumber vill be 
complete. There are several members of the 
family. All have a habit of getting beneath 
stones, etc., and protruding their tentacles, 
at the end, in the light. They are mostly 
captured by means of the dredge. 


OOOO SS eT 


(From a photo by the AUTHOR.) 


o™ the hills beyond the Jordan, along the 

plain that stretches its yellow expanse 
to the rising sun, the Bedawy lives in 
his own little world. Actuated by the 
same motives, thrilled with the same 
passions, he is in many ways like ourselves, 
yet there is one great difference —unlike the 
people of the West, his character has in no 
way developed. The retining influences of 
Christianity and civilisation have not yet 
reached him. Higher aspirations and a noble 
incentive to exercise some control over his 
feelings are quite unknown to the desert 
wanderer: “his hand is against every man, 
and every man’s hand against him.” He 
believes that might is right, and this is the 
great pivot on which all his actions turn. A 
good reputation makes him powerful. He 
seeks power for the sake of might, not 
necessarily by a deed of daring—indeed he 
prefers knavery and deceit to the pre- 
carious and more dangerous method of using 
the sword. 

The much lauded courage of the Bedawy 
is seen only on rare occasions—it is more 
often found in books than on the desert 
plain; yet a brave deed is handed down in 
song and story, magnified by constant repe- 
tition. Conspicuous bravery is applauded, 
and a spirited action of every kind is 
appreciated. 

These tent dwellers, of different tribes, 
widely scattered over an extensive area, are 
as varied in character and reputation as the 
inhabitants of an English city. Some are 
rich and powerful, hospitable, and courageous, 

le others are poor and evil. 
vitality is their one great virtue; it is 


THE BEDAWIN OF THE DESERT. 
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met with everywhere and justly esteemed. 
But vices far outnumber virtues, and courage 
is mostly displayed by men opposing a force 
greatly inferior in number to their own. 

A good horse is an indispensable mode of 
locomotion. The man with the swiftest 
steed can well afford to be more venturesome 
than others less favourably mounted, though 
he realises to the fullest extent that ‘he 
who fights and runs away lives to fight 
another day.” Self-preservation is a fully 
developed characteristic that creates in the 
mind of the horseman a regard for the 
animal on which he may be carried out of 
danger, whose agility enables him to avoid 
the spear.thrust or cut of the sword. But 
these advantages are in a great measure due 
to the training the horse has received, 
which can only be brought to a state of 
perfection by the exercise of care and kind- 
ness at the hands of a man who has a natu- 
ral affection for the creature in his service. 

A Bedawy and his mare are inseparable. 
When he paysa call away from his camp he 
rides. On foot the man is useless, but his 
seat on horseback is firm and sure. 

The saddle is a piece of wood covered 
with leather or skin, fitting closely to the 
back, adjusted by a padding of felt, on the 
top of which, both front and back, is a peak. 
Between these peaks the man sits with his 
legs slightly turned under the horse, as the 
stirrups are fastened lower than on an 
English saddle, so as to enable the rider to 
feel the flanks of his horse and guide his 
steed with his knees, or raise himself to 
handle his spear in the fight. No bit 
enters the horse's mouth—a halter of twisted 
wool or hair, spun for the purpose, answers 
for bridle and tether. 

The use of this simple contrivance is won- 
derful, and the control over the horse not 
less remarkable. The animal seems to un- 
derstand the intentions of its master. This 
is due to constant exercise and the intimate 
association with the family, for the horse is 
always kept saddled close to the tent, where 
it is the pet of the children and treated with 
more kindness than the wife. Thus an 
attachment and understanding spring up 
that can scarcely exist where the horse and 
rider occupy two separate apartments. 

Marvellous feats of horsemanship are of 
common occurrence. I have seen a Bedawy 
ride at full speed down a hill, without any 
apparent effort turn his horse in its own 
length, and even stop dead, and instantly 
turn and gallop off in the opposite direction. 
In their frolicsome moods the tribesmen are 
very playful and fond of games on horse- 
back, one of which, a very popular one, 
which in pure recklessness exceeds all others, 
is the lashing of one another across the face 
with the long halter and avoiding at the same 
time a return blow. When a dozen men 
are engaged in this sport only an expert rider 
could keep his seat in the mélee. 

There is a good deal of the sportsman, too, 
in his nature. He breeds animals for speed 


and endurance, to use in the chase as vel! 
as the foray. Esau was a hunter, and the 
Bedawy is a true descendant of his great 
ancestor, keeping dogs and falcons, train 
to assist him in capturing the fleet gazelle. 
In this sport the horse is taught to shar. 
His owner has not, therefore, to wait for the 
“Ghazu,” or raid, to see whether his mate 
is fleet of foot and able to out-distancea pur 
suer. 

On one occasion, when I was on the hill: of 
Moab with a Bedawin tribe, we rode out one 
day after gazelle with dogs —greyhounds dif. 
fering only from our English breed in havinz 
longer hair. They had been taught toum 
the gazelle round the hills while the hore- 
men rode across to intercept them in their 
endeavours to reach the plain. After being 
out about an hour we were riding pell-ne! 
across the valleys, up and down the hills, 
after half a dozen gazelle started by the degs. 
when suddenly they turned back down the 
valley to round the opposite hill, over which 
we went in the hope of meeting them; but 
only one man got a shot, bringing down fors 
moment with a bullet from his revolver cue 
of the flying deer. In an instant it was cn 
its feet, but only to be borne down again by 
two of the foremost dogs. Another bullet 
put an end to its career, the dogs were driven 
off, and slowly back to the camp we rode with 
our supper. 

My horse was never in the first flight, bot 
then it was of much less value than the 
others. One of these—that in the picture— 
is a mare worth about three hundred pounds. 
Only the chiefs are rich enough to own 4 
mare. Other men are generally partners, the 
one having the larger share in the anival 
being the ostensible owner, the rest of tie 
limited company benefiting on the birth 
the various foals. 

I met a man one day who had ridden to3 
mission station from a camp sixteen hour 
away for some Epsom salts. He had to po 
through the territory of a hostile tribe, and 
had been chosen on account of the speed of 
his mare, which I learnt had sixteen sha 
holders and was valued at five hund: 
pounds. 

An incident that happened to me on on 
of my journeys beyond Jordan will illustzste 
another use for horses, and show at the sat: 
time how Bedawin know how to take care o! 
themselves. 

When there is a feud between two nei 
bouring tribes each member keeps religiow: 
to its own limits. Strangers on the ma 
reveal their hostile or peaceable intentio2: 
by their manner of proceeding on their wat. 
If they intend to fight—that is, defend them 
selves if they are unable to retreat when %t- 
tacked by greater numbers—they ride, wit 
their spears at rest or rifles with the b: 
on their thighs, round and round each oihtet. 
keeping close together in indescribable cot 
fusion so that they cannot be counted. 
When their errand is peaceful, all spread ott 
in one long line to show their number. In4 


hostile country all kinds of tricks are resorted 
to in the hope of forcing or avoiding a con- 
flict according to the strength of the aggres- 
sive troop. They never on any pretence ap- 
proach near enough to fight until the stronger 
party of horsemen are absolutely certain of 
their superior foree—the distance in all prob- 
ability enabling the weaker to make good 
use of their horses in flight. 

This has no reference to a raid, which is 
carried out on an organised plan, and will be 
described later. 

When travelling in the Bedawin country it 
is usual to take an escort of some members 
of the tribe through whose territory the 
stranger is passing, not necessarily for pro- 
tection, but out of courtesy to the chief and 
his followers. This precaution I never found 
necessary, on account of my experience and 
knowledge of the various tribes; but on one 
occasion I accepted an escort to pene- 
trate the boundary of another tribe in the 
hope of being able to dispense with the for- 
mality of making their acquaintance, and 
save time. As escort money is a source of 
income, and all Bedawin are ever on the look- 
out for earning money easily, it is not always 
wise to refuse an escort. The chief of a 
small district in Gilead, through whose vil- 
lage most travellers pass, obtained a noto- 
rious reputation for the levying of blackmail 
on all who went that way, and in order to 
induce everyone whom he met to accept his 
services he thought that it would be of 
material assistance to him if he was able to 
produce testimonials from luckless tourists 
who had fallen into his hands. He now owns 
three that are a source of pride and gratifica- 
tion to him; they are written in English—ao 
language of which he is entirely ignorant — 
and no one yet has been daring enough to 
translate them into his own. One describes 
him as an “ unmitigated scoundrel that de- 
serves to be hanged ”; another says he is an 
“ extortionate old thief and rascal’; but the 
third, which he invariably shows last, saying 
when he sees the smiles on tne faces of the 
readers of the first two—‘ Ah! but Ihave still a 
better one.” The “ better one ” can be read in 
two ways, but no one who knows the man that 
prizes it can mistake the meaning which the 
writer attached to the words, “I was a 
stranger, and he took me in.” 
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Now for the incident te which I have 
already referred. Early one summer morn- 
ing I started from Madeba (in the Land 
of Moab) with a companion and servant, 
accompanied by an escort of six mounted 
men armed with rifles, for a beautiful ruin 
across the Hadj road in the desert. We had 
no sooner reached a ruined fortress a little 
more than half way when the escort refused 
to proceed any farther until they had scanned 
the country in every direction, to see if there 
wére any hostile Bedawin anywhere in the 
neighbourhood. They could distinguish ob- 
jects at a distance far more plainly with the 
naked eye than I could with field-glasses, 
but in order to be fully satisfied they gazed 
for a while with their help, and when assured 
that it was safe to mount handed them back 
to me and we rode to our destination. 
Nothing of special interest happened, beyond 
exploring the ruins of an unfinished palace 
of surpassing beauty, the facade of which 
was carved with the exquisite skill of an 
artist long dead, until we had recrossed the 
Hadj road on our return journey. 

The plain that we traversed seemed level 
and covered with dried bushes about a foot 
high, very unhealthy-looking, but here and 
there were little valleys sufticiently deep to 
hide a rider from a troop on the plain. Far 
away in the distance we noticed a solitary 
horseman, joined in a while by a second, the 
two advancing nearer and nearer to us. 
Their movements caused an instant change 
in our otherwise pleasant canter. Ritles 
were unslung, and though we all slowed 
down to walking pace, yet there was more 
animation displayed, both horses and riders 
being visibly excited und not a little dismayed 
at the change of prospect. One of our men 
galloped off to reconnoitre. The two horse- 
men meanwhile increased to four, and 
steadily rode toward us, although still some 
distance off. Then a shout came from our 
advance guard—“ Hamydeh! Hamydeh!” 
(the name of a tribe with whom they had a 
blood feud), and off went our escort at full 
gallop, the hindmost only having the grace 
to turn and ask us to follow. 

I turned to my companion and looked 
round for our servant and baggage, but he 
was out of sight behind us. In front were 
our brave Bedawin flying for their lives. 
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We quickly decided to make the best of our 
situation, turn back for ourman, and then if 
need be protect ourselves and baggage with 
our own arms. The four Hamydeh still 
edme on, wondering no doubt at our leisurely 
pace. 

Having examined our revolvers and put 
ball cartridge in our guns instead of the shot 
for partridges that we had been using, we 
placed the butt end on our thighs with 
hostile intent. Our eyes were fixed on the 
four approaching riders—the six had entirely 
disappeared. We agreed to challenge them 
as soon as they were within gunshot, in the 
Bedawy manner, “Min Hatha? Who's 
there?” The-answer usually forthcoming, if 
they do not reply with a shot, is “ Sahib! 
Sahib! Friend! Friend!” The next ques- 
tion is then to ask the friend to ride at a 
distance on one side, a very suspicious and 
apparently unfriendly request, but neverthe- 
less the only one for safety. If this is not 
complied with the attack begins. We con- 
sidered ourselves quite equal to the four 
Hamydeh—the only doubt in our minds was 
whether there were not more of the same 
kind riding along one of the valleys to 
support them. However, we determined to 
put a brave face on the proceeding, and if 
possible get in the first sure shot. After 
firing once we intended to dismount and fire 
again from behind our animals. 

But all our plans were useless. The 
Hamydeh had turned and were on their way 
home. When they were at a safe distance 
our escort suddenly appeared on the horizon 
riding in our direction. They came in fine 
style with a far more cheerful manner than 
that which possessed them when they showed 
their backs, pretending to have made a 
détour to see if more Hamydeh were not 
concealed in the valleys. We tried to show 
our disgust at their behaviour, but they were 
not in the least ashamed of themselves, and 
in the evening coolly asked for their pay, as 
if they were entitled to some substantial 
reward for meritorious service. And some 
time after, when sitting round the fire ina 
guest tent, I heard the story they had 
circulated of their share in the discomfiture 
of a host of Hamydeh, in which we played 
the part of lookers-on, while they drove 
them in terror across the plain. 
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A HOLIDAY ADVENTURE ABROAD. 


T was last year that my friend Harding 
and I determined to do a short walking 
tour abroad. The Belgian Ardennes were our 
destination, and after travelling as far as 
Liége by rail, we shouldered our knapsacks, 
and commenced tramping the lovely valley 
of the river Ourthe. We stayed two nights 
at a charming little village called Hotton, 
not very far from Laroche, at a primitive 
little inn with a blue-bloused landlord, who 
was delighted to tell us that General Gordon 
had stayed there once. Of course we went 
to Laroche itself, which is one of the most 
lovely spots in this miniature Switzerland, 
situated as it is in a little nook among the 
mountains. A couple of days’ cross-country 
tramping brought us to Houget, on the Leise. 

We determined to walk the valley of the 
Leise as far as Auseremme where it flows 
into the Meuse, and to stick to the river at 
all hazards. Our first difficulty was the 
abrupt ending of our path amid a tangle of 
shrubs and trees. With some difficulty we 
drew off our shoes and stockings, and crossed 
to the other bank. After putting them on 
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again, we started once more, until Harding 
suddenly exclaimed, 

“Hullo, we’ve waded on to an island!” 

So off with our shoes and stockings once 
more, and another trial. In all we had to 
wade the river seven times. In one place 
it was most awkward, as the current ran very 
swiftly, and the bed was full of large boulders. 
I got through all right, but Harding slipped, 
and had a gratuitous bath. We had neglected 
to take any provisions with us, thinking we 
should be sure to see an inn on our way ; but 
the hours went by, while our wading and 
climbing only increased our appetite. At 
length we saw a small wooden shanty, 
apparently temporarily erected for the use 
of some navvies who were at work on a new 
railway, so we begged therefrom une tartine— 
i.e. @ slice of bread and butter. They gave 
us a loaf, some butter and jam, and big mugs 
of country beer, and there was no meal we 
enjoyed so much the whole of our holiday. 

By-and-by we came to a part where the 
river ran parallel to the new railway. About 
@ score of navvies were at work on the 


embankment as we passed underneath. 
Suddenly some of them commenced shouting 
atus. As they would speak in French--or 
rather patois—we didn’t know what they 
wanted, so we shouted back in the best 
French we could muster, 

“We're going straight on—you have no 
right to stop us.” 

This appeared to make them mad, for they 
redoubled their shouting. 

“Oh, shout away,” we yelled back ; “we're 
not going to stop.” 

“Come here, then, at once,’’ said one of 
them in better French—or, at least, we 
understood him. 

“ Let’s go,” said Harding, “ and find out 
what they want.” 

We had no sooner got close to them than 
four of them rushed forward, and we found 
ourselves seized by a couple of men each and 
dragged along, while the rest laughed. For 
the moment we thought they were Belgian 
brigands disguised as railway navvies, and 
that they had designs on our lives or the 
seanty contents of our knapsacks. But th- 
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foreman of the gang at length made himself 
understood. 

“ The explosion—listen! In one minute!” 
Ah, then it dawned upon us. They were 
blasting, and had lit the slow match. In 
less than a minute—bang !—bang !—eleven 
explosions altogether, close by where we had 
been standing, around which spot fell a most 
unpleasant little shower of rocks and stones. 
What a couple of fools we must have looked, 
and we laughed heartily at the idea of our 
standing on a sort of earthquake calmly 
saying that we insisted upon being blown 
up. 
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Footsore and weary, we arrived at Dinant 
that night, thankful for the narrow squeak 
we had had. The next morning saw us 
en route for Waulsort-sur-Meuse, near the 
French frontier, where we spent a delightful 
four days in a clean little inn, amid the most 
charming forest and river scenery, varying 
the monotony with fishing and swimming. 
We returned, after crossing the French 
frontier to Givet, vid Namur, Brussels, and 
Antwerp. 

We spent altogether twelve clear days on 
the Continent, and these twelve days, ih- 
cluding board and lodging, and travelling 
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expenses, also return fare from London to 
Antwerp, cost us exactly 51. each. 

Let_me recommend any reader of the 
“B.O.P.” who wants a delightful and a chesp 
holiday, to seek some chum, pack up a few 
necessaries—and necessaries only—in a knap- 
sack, put on a good pair of boots, and seek 
the Ardennes, remembering always to stiek 
to small towns and villages; and he will fiad 
that a very small smattering of French, aad 
far less money, if he is careful, than he 
would spend in an English watering-plase, 
will give him one of the jolliest and healthiest 
holidays he could possibly wish for. ‘ 
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A PLAIN GUIDE TO OIL-PAINTING. 


Author of * Lessons in Art,” “ Where Art Begins," “ Life and Nature Studies," etc. ete. 


By Hume Nisper, 


CHAPTER IV.—THE FIRST WORKING IN COLOUR OF FIGURE SUBJECTS. 


Ye have decided upon your chiaroscuro 
and positions, and are satisfied with 
your drawing and shading. The next point 
to consider before setting your palette is how 
you wish to treat it—if in a fine, pains- 
taking, and smoothly finished style, or in the 
heavily built up, bold, and rugged style. 
Both systems are to be admired when 
properly done, and as the fine and thinly 
painted manner takes less time to describe, I 
‘will touch upon that first. 

Orchardson is, perhaps, one of the best 
examples to hold up for you to follow, also 
Alma Tadema, with his high finish and 
elaborate details. 

Begin with your highest lights, keeping 
them several shades below the actual lights 
as they appear to you from where you stand. 
The brushes you require in this working are 
still the hog-hairs, and use the largest you 
can, leaving your sables alone; you will re- 
quire both your flat and round brushes, and 
you must not attempt to put in any details. 

Look at your subject as if it was a 
patchwork of different colours or a bit of 
mosaic instead of a human face ; try first to 
scparate the colours, and when you have 


done so, for instance on the brow, pick out 
one nearest to the highest light and measure 
mentally its size and shape; then dip your 
brush into the white, place that daub in the 
centre of your palette, and mix it with yellow 
ochre and Venetian red, with perhaps a 
little umber or terre verte, until it gets what 
you reckon to be a couple of shades darker, 
yet of the same tone as the colour of your 
original, and put that upon the exact portion 
of your copy in as nearly the same shape and 
size in proportion as it appears to be on the 
subject. This patch will be your keynote for 
the rest of the face. Do not be discouraged 
or frightened if it looks a dirty patch where 
you have placed it—possibly before you have 
finished your first working it will be too 
startlingly light. 

The first working ought to be a series of 
detached mosaic, or patches of distinct and 
varied tints, broadly and definitely placed 
side by side with each other, and so closely 
that there are no divisions between them, yet 
never mixing. Good colour means keeping 
your paints pure and separate, and mixing 
them up as little as possible. 

It is impossible to lay down fixed rules as 


to what colour to use on the different parts 
of a face or body. When you have learnt the 
art of making secondary and tertiary tints, 
that is, how to blend oranges, purples, and 
greens, and to make the different varieties 
of grey, you must just experiment until you 
get the tints you want. i. 
White, yellow, and red will make a: flesh 
tint: yellow ochre and Venetian red it jay 
be on some parts, ochre and vermiliog on 
others, or ochre and rose madder on o¢her 
portions, such as the lips, cheeks, and finshed 
places. You can also use cadmium and tose 
madder with white for very bright portions 
of the complexion. t 
Terre verte, raw sienna, and rose maddet 
produce a silvery grey, or, if you like,-use 
Naples yellow instead of the sienna, but. you 
can make grey with s number of the other 
primaries and secondaries: cobalt blue, rose 
madder, and ochre; cobalt, vermilion,. 
ochre ; cobalt and Venetian red with oghre. 
sienna, or umber; cobalt, raw sienna, :and 
brown madder ; ivory black and white. The 
greys are infinite, and are in no portion 
absent from everything that has colour. » 
You have placed your highest light om the 
i cee 
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forchead ; paint round and from that with 
varying degrees of flesh colour, impregnated 
with grey, of which you will see different 
kinds on every face if you look carefully — 
violet-greys, not too pronounced, of course, in 
the original, but which you must accentuate 
more in your painting at this stage. To 
make this violet-yrey use cobalt and rose 
madder, or vermilion, light red or brown 
madder with the cobalt and a little of your 
lust flesh tint, for this violet-grey half tone 
must be a shade under your last tlesh touch. 

Some faces ynther about them bluer or 
colder shadows than others; when you have 
such a face to copy, try to imitate the tones 
which you see on the shadow part of an 
oyater-shell or o pearl, Venetian red and 
cobalt, with the faintest touch of raw sienna, 
will make a very delicious pearly shade. 

Some faces have, besides more violent 
purples, a good deal of decided green and 
salfron stains about them. These will be more 
easy to copy than the delicate ones, because 
all the colours are so positive that you do not 
need to search for them. You can make what 
looks like a dirty grey appear either greenish 
or pearly with the colour you place next to it, 
80 that there is no need for you to go mud- 
dling and mixing the colour you have just put 
on in order to make it purer. Remember that 
much mixing and dabbling will always make 
colours both dirty and waxy. If, therefore, 
your grey appears too umbery, you can make 
it appear purple by putting more yellow, i.c. 
raw sienna or ochre, into the tint next to it; 
or you can make it greenish by using brown 
madder in your next tint. In this way you 
bring down your lizhts to the shadows by 
soft gradations of colours placed in direct 
juxtaposition with euch other, yet never 
worked into each. They must be kept 
separate if you desire to be true and pure 
in your style. 

As this is 8 smooth painting I am describ- 
ing, do not load your canvas with paint, yet 
always put enough on to cover the canvas in 
the lichts, so that it does not show through, 
and leave no hard edges. Place your colours 
daintily and deliberately upon your canvas 
with one stroke if possible—a soft brush 
stroke, with the paint thick enough to lie 
smoothly on, leaving only sufficient texture, 
te. brush marks, to grip your next working. 

You will not attempt to get a likeness in 
this working or go into any small details, 
such as hairs, eyebrows, eyelashes ; all that 
you must aim at is to get the colour, in 
masses, of these parts, with their shadows. 

T expect, however, if you keep faithfully 
to your drawins, and reproduce the colours 
in their reduced scale with fidelity, that, 
although you are not thinking about the like- 
Ness, unconsciously you will produce a very 
good if vague likeness even in this working; 
and when you stand back from it far enough 
to lose sight of the want of details, you will 
be astonished at your own success. 

While you are working, place your picture 
every now and again alongside of your sitter, 
and you will be able to judge your progress 
with greatercertainty. Ifyou have a looking: 
glass handy, look at the picture in that also 
at times. It will reverse the picture, and 
sive you a fresh appearance of it, which may 
reveal some shor 2 or oversight which 
you have not ob: 
neapproach the deeper shadows, us 
lours more thinly and transparently, 
re dew shadows, with only a thin 
over them. This will give 
you a greater depth and more transparency 
about the deep shadows, which in most faces 
will Le found to be rich and warm in tone— 
(co reddish and brown, brown madder, and 
Taw sienna, mixed. will give you the trans- 
Areney you n quire, while the slight scumble 
hin bedy colour will appear cool and grey 
sy. YOUF previous shading. 
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The hair and beard you will put in as you 
have done the flesh. The light parts, half 
lights, with solid colour darker than the 
original; the minor shadows thinly and 
semi-transparent, the deepest shadows alto- 
gether transparent or glazed in. 

Drapery.—White drapery you must keep 
very much down in tone (this advice applies 
to all light-coloured drapery); look out for 
your shadows and folds, and play as much of 
the primary colours about them as possible— 
raw sienna, umber, terre verte, rose madder, 
and cobalt—for all these colours couch very 
purely amongst the folds and shadows of 
white ; a little grey scumbled over your light 
parts will be white enough just now. It is a 
great triumph won if you can restrain and 
keep yourself well under control at this stage, 
and, in fact, through all the stages. You 
are the master, while you do so, of your 
paints and of your effect as well. Your light 
colours should be your aces, and, like trump 
cards, kept back till the end, when you can 
play them, if they need to be played; but, 
probably, you will win the game without 
requiring to use them at all. 

This is the golden rule of painting in oils: 
Have always in reserve, at the least, a couple 
of degrees of light, also do what you can with 
your shadows as regards depth one or two 
degrees above blackness. Bear in mind the 
inexorable facts that you cannot possibly get 
higher than flake white, nor lower than 
black ; these two extremes must finish and 
stop you; yet by keeping well within the 
limits, you may create illusions of light by 
adroit and subtle contrasts, which will ap- 
pear much more luminous than white, and 
by transparent glazings appearances of 
deeper darkness than ever black could give 
you. In these contrasts and harmonies lie 
all the secrets of the great colourist. 

All yellow and orange draperies cast purple 
shadows of various dezrees. 

All red draperies throw green shadows. 

All green draperies cast reddish or warm 
shadows. 

Blue draperies cast brown shadows. 

” Brown draperies cast blue shadows. 

Purple draperies gather yellow tones in 
their folds and shadows. 

Grey draperies will cast warm shadows; if 
purple-grey the shadows will be tawny, if 
greenish-grey they will be more russet, and 
so forth. Whatever is the colour you are 
using as the local colour of the object you 
are painting, take as your shadow a modi- 
fication of the colours which are absent in its 
own composition. 

Red, blue. and yellow are your primaries ; 
if one of these predominates in your masscs, 
the other two must be found playing amongst 
the shadows orin its proximity— not violently, 
of course, for Nature does not assert her 
contrasts crudely, but in a subtle and hid- 
den way which bas to be searched for 
keenly and found out by the painter. 

In the painting of folds, at this stage, put 
in only the larzest and most important, 
leaving the smaller folds and creases to be 
painted in the after-workings with the other 
details. The deepest shadows leave as trans- 
parent as you can. 

Lace and such-like articles of costume do 
not attempt even tos stat this stage, but 
paint the dress over which they lie as if for 
the time they had been taken off. 

accessories and Backarounds.—The con- 
siderations which should first occupy the 
attentions of a painter are his compositions, 
the story or fact he wishes to tell, and the 
objects that have to tell it. 

Thus, if he has a figure, this figure must 
occupy the stage and keep the interest of the 
spectator, and all other objects and ace.s- 
sories in the picture must play subordinate 
parts, as they are placed there only to help 
this principal character, not to distract 


attention from him. If a set of figures ar 
together in the picture, one must play the 
leading part, while the others have to play fr 
his or her benefit. Even where only 
couple are represented they cannot bib 
speak at once, and in a picture only one bx 
the opportunity to engage the attention o 
the audience from first to Jast. 

Composition.—This is where compozitio 
and selection come in, and the painter mcs 
make up his mind what has to be his prio. 
cipal character, as he has also to decide 
his principal light and shadow, make ali te 
other portions more or less subordinate to 
this choice, and never deviate afterwa: 
from his first decision. This is a law wl. 
can no more be violated than can the 
of perspective. 

His first care will be devoted to this centr 
object. He may render it conspicuous by 
greater amount of finish or detail, if he 4: 
not wish it to engross the strongest 
or, it may be, by something peculiar 
striking about the costume or expression; tx 
whatever ruse he adopts, that figure s 
arrest the attention of the spectator, 
forceably or gently, yet always irresi:tit 
otherwise the painter has transgressed 
first principles of composition, and is lik 
suffer for his sins by missing his point si 
failing to interest anyone. 

Now, where many pictures are spoil. 
not through carelessness so much as 
much attention being bestowed upon th 
ordinates and accessories. The painter | 
a fine and elaborate cabinet or curio in 
picture, and he falls so deeply in love with & 
that he dwells upon,it with such tender ai 
detailed care that the curio assertsit r 
be looked at with equal if not more peit..: 
city than the actor who is supposed to te 
claiming attention. Beware of being 
greatly in love with more than one objets 
in cach picture; rather paint that curio ty 
itself if you must elaborate it. 

Lately I went through the Campo Sa: 
near Genoa, where I saw some of the » 
deplorable specimens of scuipture work 
the monuments, drapery and lace so 
tively carved that it was almost impe 
to see any other point about the statues. 
I was able only to carry away with m 
memory of one simply draped figure, broa 
sculptured, amid a wild confusion of pret.’ 
carved lace trimmings. 

In your painting of accessories, keep th: 
well under, and paint them bre: f 
without ostentation. 
keenly, Nature will teach you how to p= 
them, for no matter what their or: 
colour, texture, or elaboration may be.\ 
must lose their detail when cont 
the principal figure. and become clout: 
juxtaposition with the colours that are f+ 
sary to contrast and bring out this pri: 
object. That is, either they must do 
he will have to yield to them, for two ob;:t* 
cannct dispute the supremacy, or &™ 
equality, in one picture, any more whan t 
can agree together on equal ground in 
If you keep this in your mind you will s 
yourself much useless labour and vexs"! 
as well as wonderment what it is 1 
gone wrong with your picture after 1: 
finished. The painting of these acc 


and subordinates ought to be, in vs! 
degrees, as broad. simple, and as {v. 
shadow transparency as possible. 

(To be couismnd. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 434. 
By E. H. ANprEws. 


ab ed e f g L 
| WHITE. | 


B47 =I8 plec 


White to play and mate in three (3) moves, 


Hana. 
(Continued from our last Chess Column.) 


The game in our last Chess Column was a 
short one; but the following lasted two hours 
and a quarter, and had seventy-five moves, 
because the players were more cautious, and 
so impeded one another by blocking. 


Rep. Ke 

1, c4—d5 (a) 13 
2. c2Q—eb p 2 
3. a3—e7 n13—111 
4. e7—18 (b) 112—k11 
5. cl—g9 pl2—j10 
6. g9—h10 m14—i10 (c) 
7. el—ill il0—h9 
8. hl0—p12 k11—a3 (d) 
9. a5—ml11 h9—hs (e) 
10. c3—g9 016—i10 
11. g9—h10 m16—k10 
12.1 j n16—112 
13. inl13—el (f) 
14. 116—n14 (9) 
15. pls. 
16. ho 
17. pl 
18. di—p13 nlj—d5 
19. i10—g8 (i) 
29. 1 
21. 
22. 112-.j12 
23. 113—d7 

i 24. I—ad 
25. 1L1—f5 


and thus the game was continued, until at 
move 75 Black won, when Red required one 
more move. 


Notes. 


(a) This is a good opening, because eight 
men can hop over the man at dd, whilst 
Black’s tirst move allows only five hops over 
the man at m13. 

() This move prepares a ladder for the 
men at a5, al, and cl, and those on c3 and 
el can follow. 

(c) Black did not advance to g8 in order to 
prevent Red moving from 45 to h11, but Red 
did not contemplate altering his ladder. 

(d) Preventing the men at al and c3 from 
moving to m1l. 

(ce) Breaking the run from 3 to k11. 

(f) A capital advance of ten hops. 

(9) Preparing another long run, which Red 
nicely blocks. 

(h) A counter-block. 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


(i) To e8 would have assisted Red bringing 
e7 to k1l. 


Solution of No. 433.—1, Kt—Kt 8, K—B 4 
(or a, b,c). 2, Q Kt—K 7 (ch.), K—Kt 5. 
3, Kt—B 6 mate. (a) K—Q 4. 2,K Kt— 
K7 (ch.), K—B 5. 3, Kt—Q 6 mate. (b) P— 
K 4 or P—B5. 2,K Kt—K 7, any move. 
3, Kt—Q 6 mate. (c) Any other of the re- 
maining nine moves. 2, Kt—Q 6 (ch.), K— 
Q4. 3, Kt mates. There isno dual. Ten 
of the thirteen moves produce pure mates. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. B.—The two Kings cannot mect, and the King 
cauot remain in check, although the checking piece is 
pinned. 

H. F. H.—Your game is fair, but Black should have 
played 3, P—Q 3. 


—_—_—__.+—__—_. 


QUR OPEN COLUMN. 


BOYS’ SPORTS IN THE SOUTH SEA 
ISLANDS. 


IAKING it “by and large.” as the sailors say, perhaps 
nowhere in the civilised or uucivilised world do 
boys enjoy such real good times as iu the South Sea 
Islands. Life is one perpetual holiday for them, even 
the little work they are required to do being more 
amusement than anything else. Here, in Tongatabu, it 
is true that, within certain limits of age, all children 
have to attend school—we have school-boards and all 
sorts of civilized luxuries in Tonga—but the lessons are 
as inuch fun to the brown-skinned pupils as gymnastic 
drill is to their white brothers ; and outside school, they, 
have as great a varicty of gnmes and amusements as 
any crowd of British boy 
Tu the tropics, and in islands where nowhere can you 
get more than two or three miles from the sea, natur- 
ally the natives are all but amphibious, In many 
islands babies can swim befure they can walk, 
aud in all of them a boy or girl who could not swim 
woukl be looked upon as a /usus nature, Hence, a 
yreat part of the spare time of the Tongan boy is spent 
in thesea. On one side of the island, the /iku, there are 
no protecting reefs ; the great swell of the Pacific comes 
booming up against the low, precipitous, iron-bound 
coast. Here, of course, bathing, except in extra calm 
weather, is almost impossible, the risk of even the 
strongest swimmer being dashed by the resistless waves 
against the jagged rocks being too great to run, But on 
the other side, the most timid bather cannot imagine a 
more perfect beach. Coming out of the groves of cocon- 
nuts, you come upon a strip of snowy coral sand, on 
which lap gently the tiny wavelets of the crystal lagoon, 
At high tide ove may walk out nearly a mile to the 
edge of the reef without getting out of one's depth, if 
the occasional holes are avoided; at low tide, the reef, 
with the exception of these holes, is dry. At the sea- 
ward edge, one can dive as down the face of a wall, into 
twenty or thirty fathoms of water, and, swimming a 
hundred yards ‘or so, come to auother reef, and 80, for 
cight or nine miles out ; the reefs, at irregular intervals, 
protecting the land from the inroads of the sen, Boys 
of a naturalistic turn of mind may imagine the ‘lelights 
of poking about these reefs at low water, turning up all 
sorts of quaint and beautiful creatures, shells, coral. at 
But little Tongan Tame. is not wsth 
re much for the quaintness or beanty of 
the object, its edibility or otherwise interests him far 
more ; still he hus lots of fun hunting for shell-fish, sea- 
slugs, ete, for supper. When the tide fsin, he takes his 
speur, along shaft with a bunch of wire points at one 
end, (Old umbrella ribs are ut a premium for spear 
points.) With this poised in his hand, he wades about: 
the reef ; and when he sees a little school of fish, he darts 
the spenr into the midst, the light shaft rising to the 
surface immediate! «1 jammed in the head is gener- 
ally alittle fish, Iam sorry to say Zame is very fond 
Of little fish raw, and too often takes a bite out of his 
entch before it ‘is quite dead. However, people who 
swallow live oysters have no right to be hypercritical, 
and Tama can say with truth that raw fish is almost as 
good asoysters, 
Besides swimming and divivg—which last, by the 
s does feet foremost—there are regular 
played in the water. One favourite game is 


gam ‘favo x 
played with a large white stone, which is thrown into 


er. The players are divided 
into sides, and at a given signal, dive forthe stone, each 
side striving to get posxession of it, and bring it back to 
their goal. Great is the fun and the splashing under 
water, and wonderful the long swims which the players 
take under the crystal waves. But the chief sport of all, 
the king of sea ganues, is surf-boarding—a kind of sea 
tobogganing. A surf-board is merely a plank of wood 
about four fect long by two wide, and an inch thick. 
It is smoothed and polished till its surface is like glass, 
Pushing this before him, the surf-rider swims out to 
sea, when the steady trade wind is sending great rollers 
up on the beach. When half a mile or so ont, he turns 
round towards the shore, and, lying face downwards on 
his board, waits for the incoming of a mighty wave. 
‘And when ft comes, then with o rush like a swallow on 


eight or nine feet of wi 


Tl 


the wing, poised on the top of the roller, he shoots like 
un arrow to the beach, Unless very agile, there he is 
caught by the undertow, and is carried out again, an 
object of derision to his comrades, but, usually, he is 
ready, and off his board ready for another swim out, 
before the wave has spent its force. Some of the cham. 
pions will even stand erect on their boards, a feat about 
as difficult as standing on the back of a frightened 
horse gulloping straight away. The South Sea Islander 
cunnot tly, but he experiences a sensation which must 
be as nearly like that of a bird swooping through the 
air as can be imagined. And as for the spectators, no 
bronze I have ever seen in Europe can compare with 
the exquisitely graceful figure of a boy or girl skimming 
the mighty waves on the polished board. 

But surf-boarding can only be indulged in infavoured. 
localities. ‘There must be a nice sandy beach opposite 
an opening in the reef, so that the wave has scope to 
run, and @ beach toexpend itself ou. In a lagoon, or on 
the liku, it is impossible. 

Of course, every reader of the “ B.O.P." knows what. 
anisland canoe is like, with its long, slender hull and out- 
rigger. Despite the outrigger, the canoe is easily upset, 
but as it will not sink, and is easily righted, when it only 
requires baling, the boys have plenty of fun with it, 
when they can manage to find one afloat. This is not 
very often, as papa or big brother generally provides 
against such contingencies. But model boat-building 
and sailing are carried on quite as energetically, if hardly 
so scientifically, ason the Round Pond or the Serpentine. 

On shore, Tama has plenty of games, and king of 
them all is cricket. I don’t suppose that 4 public school 
cleven would think much of thedisplay ; but I question 
if many school elevens could beat the average players 
of their own age and size. When the Tongan boy 
cannot get @ regulation bat and ball, he makes the 
former either like the English “ broomstick” or takes 
a bitof the midrib of the cocoauut-leaf, which is uot 
unlike in shape to the instrument wielded by those 
gentlemen in top hats and swallow-tail coats whom 
Mr. Strutt has made familiar to us. For the ball, an 
unripe orange or shaddock makes an efficient substitute, 
and when ouc is smashed, which huppenson an average 
in abvut three hits, there are plenty more handy. Their 
bowling is struight, but break or twist is an unknown 
quantity. Their batting is pure slogging ; but they 
have muarvellously quick eyes, and a mau seldom retires 
clean bowled except to a“ grubber.” But their fielding 
is perfection, smart, clean, and a quick straight return. 
Amongst themselves the number of players a side is 
only limited by the total of the male population of tho 
town, with any casual visitors counted in, aud a match 
may last for weeks, Against white men, of course, they 
play eleven men. Their pet game is what we used to 
cull “tip and ran.” No matter how far the ball may 
go, the batsman has to run; and here, as in matches, 
the score-book, if kept, would show an alarming pre- 
ponderance of “run outs.” 

Football the native has not yet tackled. One cannot 
imagine white men in a scrum {n these latitudes, hence 
the natives have probably never seen it. 

‘At juggling, boys, and even more so girls, are very 
expert. It i'n common thing to see a boy or girl 
keeping five or six oranges in the air, crossing each 
other in all kinds of eccentrio ways. A ring will be 
formed, and oranges will fly round and round as if 
every child were a brown Briareus, 

Slinging and throwing at a mark are other of their 
pastimes, in which they show much skill; but the most 
curious of these games is that called jika. Each player 
hhas a light wand, which he holds as a dart, and throws 
ina very peculiar way. Balancing it on the tips of the 
fingers of his right hand, he dashes it down horizontally 
‘on the ground a little in front of him. By some extra- 
ordinary process the dart, instead of being broken, gets 
up and shoots along near the ground for sixty or seveuty 
yards. T have repeatedly tried to throw a jida, but have 
never yet snececded ; perhaps some of my readers may 
be more successful, 

Of indoor games the most popular is very similar to 
the Italian same known as“ morra,” though it is of 
purely native invention, The hands are flourished 
about, and suddenly thrust under the opponent's nose, 
who has to call instantaneously the number of fingers 
extended, ap, a kind ot shovel board, played on a 
strip of fine mat with carved cocoanut sheet disks, is 
another favourite, At dranghts (of which they have 
been tanght the Polish variety. where the men take 
backwards or forwards and the kings move like bishops 
fat chess) they are remarkably clever, and puzzig many 
good papalagi players to win an occasional game. 


QUR NOTE BOOK, 


£250 vor A PkNNY.—Recently there was sold by 
auction in London one of the rarest und most interesting 
pennies in existence, which was knocked down to the 
tune of £250 to Messrs, Spink & Son. This extra- 
ordinary piece Is a gold penny of King Henry u., and 
the following numismatie facts concerning it may not 
be uninteresting to our readers, as, presumably, most 
people are unacquainted with them.’ In the year 1257, 
according toa manuscript chronicle preserved in the 
archives of the City of London, the king made 0 penny 
of the finest gold which weighed two sterlings, and 
willed that it should be current for “twenty pence.” 
This coin was, however, decried in the same year ax it 
was made current, The weight of this extremely rare 
little gem iy 454 grains, and only three other specimens 
are known—two in the British Muscum, slight vanetics, 
reading Lund and Lunde, and another in a private 
collection, which last piece is pierced in the fleld. 


THX 
OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(E1cHTEENTH SERIES.) 


VI. Handwriting. 
(Continued from p. 736.) 
Firta Division (age 13 years 
Prize—10s, 6d. 
PLorENCE ELIZABETH BUNDLE, The College, Churwell, 
Leeds, 


CERTIFICATES. 


Robert Stanley Rhodes, The College, Churwell, 
Leeds; Robert Falconer, jun., The Rockery, Stone 


haven; Percy J. Hooper, Grammar School, Ufracombe; 
James H. 


W. D. Clinton, Truro Grammar School ; 
Black. 36 Linthorpe Ioad, Stam 
967 Shakespeare Road, Herne H 


Frank Russell. Bieadon Rectory. 
Mare; Harold Smith, Wesleyan School, Elm Park Road, 
Brixton; Walter Harold Kobinson, 12 Prince George 
Road, Stoke Newington, ¥. auley Alfred Mellor, 82 
Bishopthorpe Read, Yor iliam Mackenzie, Farra- 
bine Villa, Ardrishiaig, Arcyllshire; Fred Horrocks, 29 
Cluny Street, Cheetham, M: ter; George Smith, 6 
Penton Place, Pentonville Ruad, w.c. ; Robert Gill, The 
College, Churwell, Levis: William Y, Turner, 18 
Wilson Street, Hillhead, Glasgow ; James Ledger Good- 
win, 39 Springficld Terra 
Manassevitz, 48 Colvestonue Tor ment, 
Bernard Seager, Dalton Road, 
Mugeeridge, 68'Spa Roal. Thornton Heath, Croydon; 
Alfred Sawuel Hopkins, 242 Lillie Road, Fulham, 8.5 
George Road, Stoke 
Conduit Road, 
luton ; Donald 


Walter Harold Robinson, 12 Prine 


Stewart MeKenzie. Maulras Collese, 
Charles Perkins, 141 ( 
F. A. Fairfoot, Harles mimnervial 5 
Park, Harle: Arthur Hugh Murray, 
School, Lausanne: Stanley R.A. Larmeyer. 1 Leighana 
3 Sydney Ff. Sweeting, 17 
-y Htoad, East Croydon ; Lizzie Viccars Powic! 
Hatherlow Parsonage, by Stockport; Albert BE, 
Holden, Worthing Grammar School; Stanley Hamper 
Fereday, Worthing Grammar Scio! 
Thoupson Street, Saltaire Road, 
William Oxley. 72 Ashford Road, 
Edward H. Cowell, Malannay, Thirlmere Road, Streat- 
am ; Hubert Dobell, Whittington Court, Andoversfort 
RS.O., Glos ; Walter L. Truse 7 Markhouse Road, 
Walthamstow ; James Speller, Fonthill, Vicarage Road, 
Leyton; H. L. Samson, 4 Trene Rew), Pool Park, Ful- 
ham; Stanley Lee, Gle Sittingbourne; Howard 
Penton, 3 St. George's Barrow-in-Furness ; Harry 
Cranwell, 94 Powerscroft Roud, Lower Clapton, §.b 
W. J. Jeans, Waterloo Place, Christetureh, Hants; 
Grove Farm, Kenninghall: Thomas 
MeGuokin, * pian” Training Ship, Belfast ; Harry 
Hayes 34 Hucknall Lane, Balwell, Nottingham : Rabert 
Clarke, “Grampian” Training Ship, Belfast: Arthur H, 
Tompkins, Guildiond Road, Cranleigh. surrey ; Alfred 
Cheeseman, 109 Gordon Road, Strood, Kent; Harold 
Stanyer, 12 Temple Street, ‘Tunstall, Stafford=hire ; 
G. Wilton, 5 Hevriek Road, Highbury, x; George 
Clark, 34 Barclay Stet, Toxteth Park, Liverpool ; 
William A. Brookes, Hollyhurst, 17 Wellington Road, 
Harborne: Harry Frone, 26 Mayola Road, Cl 
Nik; Henry Cockburn, 18 Arlington Park Gardens 
South Gunnersbory ; Douglas Young, 10% Break=peare 
Road, Brockley, 6. Charies Hilton Hutehinson, 
Honse, Eastbourne : Osborne Court 
Strect, Kingston, Jama 1 
Park Rowl, Tring, Herts ; 
Street, Shoreham, Sussex: V 
Quadrant, Weston-supe 
dnidge Street, Totton, 
cull, 28 St. Albans "Road, 
Taylor, 32 Piccadilly Circus, 
hy: Charles Averp, 55. Payne 
rapton; Llewellyn W. 
Reirliny, Scotland : V 
Hill Lane, Sout) 
Street, Nes 
Alexandra Villas, Finsbury Par 
17 Mapperley Road, Notting 
Btockport Roa, Ton 
Anson Road. Hollow 
Office, Holbe: ‘oh, South Linecinshire Emmie T. Charles- 
worth, 12 Nicholson Street, Lancashire Hill, Stockport ; 
Mabel E. Fowler, Inverbroom House, by Garve, Ross- 
shire, N.B.; Albert Holland, 20 St, Silas Street, Scul- 
coates, Hull; Wilfred E. Hale, Green Bank Lane, Stove 
Hill, Hanbam, Bristol; Ernest Wrizlt, 40 Beulah 
Road, Wulthanstow ; Stanley H. Maddick, 6 Woodland 


it. Andrews, N.B.; 
Reginald 


Tan Road, we 


Side 
Vieto 


Btreet, Harpurhey, Manchester: Henry Robinson, 16 
Schleswig Street, Preston, Lancashire: Wilham’ H. 
Evans, Bryn ‘orth Waies : Ralph 
Burrage, 2 Lorue Villas, Lonlon Howl, Dartinrd, Kent 
George J. Reardon, 58 Jessie Road, 


Churles A. Landies, Crown Hotel, Evesbatn, 
Worcesterahire ; William T. Oliver, Hope Itank, Dunoon, 
Scotland ; J. E. Atkins, 37 Hightury New Mark, London, 
N.; George H. Mounteurrel, near Loughborough ; 
Frank B. Leoni, 3 Mainzer Strasse, Wiesbaden, Ger- 
many; William Spencer, Waxwell Farm Cottage, 
Pinner, Middlesex ; Harold Victor Booth, 4 Whittaker 
Street,’ Spring Lane, Radcliffe; 0. F. Simcock, 304 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


Newhall Lane, Preston ; Harry Vaughan, 24 Harefield 


Road, Brookl ys Bertram A. V. M. Wolff, 46 Fellows 
Road, South ¥.w.; Cecil M. Dobbs, Kilmore 
House, Cavan, Ire land ; ‘Willlam A. Upperton, 3 Western 


Terrace, West Street, Worthing; le D. 
luden, Ayr, N.B.; Frederick 0. Belates-Barbos, 

‘ale View, Ponsanooth, Perranwell, Cornwall; V. H. 
Jones, 43 Highbury Place, x. ; William A. ‘Campbell, 43 
Rue Keyenveld, Ixelles, Brussels; J. W. Mather, 27 
Lamley T Kirkstall, near Leeds ; Lionel G. Tene, 
Heather House, Riddings, Alfreton, Derby’ yshire ; Harol 
FE. Read, 6 Champion Grove, Denmark Tile: William 
Walker, 25 Hor Road, Whitmore Reams, Wolver- 
Bampton ; Stanley Uren, The Willows, Penzance. 


BixTH Division (age 14 years). 
Prize—10s. 6d. 
Ricuarb R. Batn, 8 Alexandra Terrace, Penzance. 


CERTIFICATES. 


James Arthur Williams, 27 Bolton Lane, Ipewich; 
Edgar Nichols, Waterloo College, Northampton ; 
Laurence Frederick Bundle, The College, Churwell, 
Leeds ; Ernest P. Mitchell, Roselinn Villa, Ardnodam, 
‘Argyllshire; Eastham Auty, 542 Manchester Road, 
Bury; Frederick Elliott, 128 Queen's Road, Hastings ; 
Ernest Harry Pay, next Post Office, Felpham, near 
Bognor, Sursex; Arthur C. Mason, 62 Union Road, 
Leytonstone Road, Essex ; Cecil J. Cowdy, Sidcup Villa, 
Sidcup, Kent; Arthur Keen, 8 Park Villas, Gosforth, 
Neweastle-on-Tyne ; William D. Oswald, § Park-view, 
Langside, Glaagow ; Bernard L. Shaw, Clarkhill, Para- 
dine Row, Stoke Newington, N.; Albert W. Longhurst, 
73 Cholmeley Road, Reading, 3; Roberta Anderson, 
Oxford Cottage, Kirkintillock ; A. C. Burrows, hye 
” Cliftonville, Northampton; Percy Mussell, 
Vineent Road, prbiten, Surrey ; William C. Wateon, 
4 Jeiburgh Street, Muddlesborough-on-Tees ; Lionel 
Trotter, Church Hill, Epping, Essex ; F. W. ‘Kruger, 
5 Queen Square, Bath ; William Glossop, jun., 497 Pits- 
moor Road, Shefticld ; Stanley Gully, 223 ‘Halifax Street, 
East Adeluide, South Australia dney F. Rider, 156 
Lancaster Road, Notting Hill, w.; Gilbert P. Wheeler, 
60 Wote Street, Basingstoke ; William J, Whyte, Park 
House, Stranraer ; Geo. H. Varley, 3 Brudenell Mount, 
Leeds ; John Westwood, Dollar Institution, N.B. ; 
Harold M. Jeffrey, Shrubland, Dallington Park, North- 
awpton ; John . Hayman, ‘Tancrede, Parkstone, 
Dorset ; George A. Trenholme, Westmount, Montreal, 
Canada; Ernest Mallen, 75 Macklin Street, Derby ;°Q. 
Wilton, Holm House, Kirkely Cliff, Lowestoft ; William 
J. Bush, “Grampian” Training Ship, Belfast’; Francis 
Mulholland, 25 Lennox Road, Worthing, Sussex ; Alfred 
Lamb, Woodlands, Falkirk, Seotlani; R. Robinson, 
South End, Northallerton ; Gerald G. Horner, 37 Arun 
del Road, Litth hampton ; Walter G. White, East Street, 
Prittlewell, Essex; Leonard (, Bradnock, 87 Main 
Street, Sparkbrovk, Hirmingham ; Thomas’ J. Black, 
36 Linthorpe Road, Stamford Hill, Ethel M. Warner, 
Ballingarry Glebe, Killenaule, Tipperary, Ireland 
Arthur Blunt, 104 Lime Tree Terra tind Lane, Rad- 
cliffe, Manchester; William P. Griffiths, Merridale 
Road School, Wolverhampton; Herbert "Young, 37 
Aberdeen Road, Highbury Fred Barker, The Grove, 
Topeliffe, Thirsk, Yor William Farthing, 38 
Water Lane, Stratford, Essex ; A. T. Tillard, Tittleshall 
Rectory, Swaffham, Norfolk ; Lewis Johnstone, “Gram- 
plan” Training rip, Belfast ; Walter J. Bray, 30 War- 
wick Street, Worthing, Sussex; Perey Walter, East 
Lodge, Park Road, Worthing, Sussex ; Kdniund J. Gill, 
2 Gratton Str Cheltenham ; Agnes Harrison, 
“Oecana,” 10 Beavonsticld Parade, Albert Park, South 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australin; George F. Mills 46 
Derby Road 
Wath 

Nantwich, ee ¢ Pyper, Hillhead of 
Pitfodels, Cults, by Aberdeen ; Edward H. Isaacs, 14 
Haldon Read, Exeter; Gordon H. Blake, 17 Chapel 
Road, Worthing: Fred Dodd, Alma House, Bexley 
Heath; Arthur C. White, 18 Gladstone Street, ‘pastont, 
Stoke-on-Tre Kate Gordon, Standford Farm, Lip- 
hook, Hants ; Frederick S. Lawrence, 7 Jewry Street, 
Charles Jarvis, Hillside, Tayport, Fife, 
: Jamex W rules, 147 Cheetham’ Hill Road, 

hire ; Perey Dolding, Northcote, Rich: 
mond Road, Worthing ; Francis C. Heard, Gunsmith 
Arms, Beauford, Nerth Devon; Arthur Wilmshurst, 32 
Tideawell Road, Eustbourne; John Godden, Station 
Road (L. C.D), Canterbury, Kent: Mabel E. Bustell, 
Bank House, Hay 1.5.0., South Wales: Charles A. Bud- 
den, 100 Blakes Road, Peckham Grove, Camberwell, #.£. ; 
Robert H. Howell, Tamar House, West Street, Bed- 
minster, Bristol; Bernard B. Colbourne, Worthing 
Grammar School; Reginald J. Whitburn, The Rosery, 
Pewley Hill, Guildford ; Thomas Hilton, "99 Henrietta 
Street, Leigh, Lancashire; James W. Ebden, 91 Pem- 
broke Road, Clifton; ‘Arthur M. Blessley, 4 Mill Lane, 
Mile End, Landport, Portsmouth ; Clinton B. Smith. 6 
Hillsborough, Mannamead, Plymouth ; Arthur L. John- 
1089, Belleville, Ontario, Canada; Oswald 
Harris Street, Vancouver, B.C., Oanada : 
Frank ‘Paton, Moreton, near Ongar ; Cecil G. Elliott, 23 
Shakespeare ‘Road, Herne Hill ; Arthur D. Janson, 16 
College Terrace, Brighton : Oliver R. Melville, Griavan 
Hill, Donnington Road, Willesden, X.w.; Alexander M. 
Bue, Prospect Villu, Newburgh, Aberdeenshire ; George 
lvens, 106 Coleman Street, Whitmore Reams, Wolver- 
hampton ; Efgar T. Selby, 21 Hizh Street, Buxton : 
‘W. J. Plummer, 27 Grove Road, Luton, is; Robert 
J.B. Biiwéll, 8 Agnes Btreet, Burdets Rosd, &; 


Necker T Ridley, Peanygiliam, Launceston, ao 
3 J. Ridley, Penny - 
wall; Percy M. Shaw. 30 Oxford Newcastlecc- 


Pe 

fete 

Holic, Ooseys 
(To be continued.) 
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Correspondence. 


— 


R. Bowxen.—The Seoretary of the Institute of Char. 

tered Accountants, Copthall Buildings, E.c., will seed 

you the information as to examinations, ete, if yo 

apply to him. 

. K.—There are the official drill books; you os 

have them got for you by any bookseller. “Clowes, 

Charing Cross, or Stanford, of Cockspur Street, wocli 

send them for you. 

LEoNARn.—The articles on “ Archery as a Pastim” 
were in the eighth volume, in the August part for 
1886. 


DemBeeLy.—See our illustrated articles on Dumbbells 
in the first aud second parts of “ Indoor Games” 


T. G. WooLLEY.—You have to be fully qualified before 
‘you are eligible as a candidate. ‘The couree of stay 
js the same as that for an ordinary practiticaer 
Forms are obtainable of the medical department of 
the navy. 


W. Howk.—1. The book was published by Griffith ¢ 
Farran, and the author was Captain Groves 2 Ali 
Peers of the realm have coronets. 3. Half-e-crowa 


‘Vox.—" Indoor Games” is always kept in print. 


M. C. B—There is no law in tennis against potting 
“screw” ona 


A. H. CoLz.—The man was out “hit wicket.” The lav 
says “any part of his person or dress" 
wears a hat it is part of his dress. 


I. C. C.—You should get « copy of the laws: 20 
cricket club ought to be without them. The ball # 
caught if it does not touch the ground ; it does nt 
matter if the hands touch the ground. A bonle 
can change ends as often as he pleases, but he mse 
not bowl two overs in succession, In delivering the 
ball, the bowler’s foot must be between the creas 


W. S.--We had an article on the London regals- 
tions some time ago. You can get particulars re 
garding the local councils by applying tor them t 
the ckrk, You will see his uame on the offical 
notices. 


AN O1p READER, and T. GRIFFITHS. — We have given th- 
information so frequently that we cannot repeat jas 
now. You will find the particulars in every volume, 
including this one. 


J. Bartiert.—You can get a soldcring set at almat 
any ironmonger’s. 


R. E. F, J.--Youcan buy a killing-bottle at apy natur- 
history shop. See our advertising pages. 


ALM SATivUM.—There is a Garlick Hill in the Citr 
of London, and probably the printers had their ule 
there, The translator invet have tran-lated ever 
thing, {neluding the imprint. He did Lis work os 
scientiously,. 


G. R. B. tells us not to say to his query “ Cones: 
doctor.” But we must. Discharge frum the ex: 
far too serious to be treated without examinatioz. 


DxsraingR (D.).—No doubt you are. But you in 


keeping something tack, and you know it. Go wa 
doctor. 


EB. V.S. (Durbam).—The Christmas Number yon r2: 
is ont of print. Read Dr. Stables’s article in 
current Summer Number, 


TRE CIGARETTE THROAT (A Reader).—Your heart. 
well as your throat, is weakened by the habit. 
up the smoking at once. 


T. T. (Ireland).—Not up to our standard for pablicst:*. 
Why not try, buth as to verse-making and bio: 
writing, in our prize competitions ? 

Bap Dreams (W. A. B.).—Take the cold tah. Lt 
fairly well, but use but little meat. Ostme 5 
better. Don’t worry, and avoid quack pamphits 


emo Siw (Janet).—No ; it is constitutional wit 
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YDOLL GWYN; OR, THE FLOOD BENEATH THE SEA. 


By Gro. Manvinte Fenn, 


Author of “ The Silver Caiton,” etc., ete, (With Iustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


iaE boys watched beside the dog till 
past ten o'clock, when the Colonel 
same in and examined the bandages. 
“Set quite hard,” he said, “and he’s 
leeping fast enough. Nature always 


CHAPTER XLI.—A MAN’S MYSTERY. 
seems kind to injured animals. They 
curl up and go to sleep till they’re 
better.” 

“Then you think he'll get better, sir?” 
said Joe. 


“ Can't say, my boy; but you had better 
be off home to bed.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Joe. ‘Coming part of 
the way with me, Gwyn?” 

Gwyn glancedat jhis> father before 
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saying yes, for he expected’to hear an 
objection. 

But the Colonel's attention was fixed 
upon the dog. 

“Let him sleep,” he said; “he'll be 
all right here till morning.” 

“But if he stirs, he may fall off the 
cistern and hurt himself again, father.”’ 

“No fear, my boy. I don't suppose he 
will attempt to move all night. ‘There, 
off with you, Gwyn, if you are going part 
of the way.” 

The boys followed the Colonel out of 
the vinery, the door was shut, and the 
a ling lane leading to the Major's 
house was soon reached, and then the 
rugeed down, 

“Precious dark,” said Gwyn; 
there was no answer. 

“Sleep, Jolly 2?" said Gwyn after a few 
moments. 

“Eh? No: I was thinking. I say, 
though, how precious dark it is;" for 
they could not see a dozen yards. 

“Yes, but what were you thinking 
about ?"” 

“The dog.” 

“Oh, yes, of course: eo was I; but 
whit about him?" said Gwyn sharply. 

* How he got hurt?” 

“Chopped in the man-engine. 
heard.” 

“Yes, but I don't believe it.” 

“Here's a miserable unbeliever!"’ said 
Gwyn mockingly. “How did he get 
hurt, then?” 

* Some one did it.” 

“Oh, nonsense! It isn’t likely. The 
machine did it, same as it would you or 
ine if we weren't careful.” 

“But that wasn't how poor old Grip 
was hurt.” 

* How then?” 

i oy 1 feel sure he was hurt with an iron 
ar. 

“Why, who would hurt him in that 
brutal way ?"" 

“ Some one who hated him.” 

“Gammon!” 

“Very well—gammon, then. But when 
did we sce him last?” 

“Last? Last? Oh, I know: when 
we went to the sielting-house to find 
Tom Dinass.”” 

“Well, we left him behind there. The 
door must have swung-toand shut him in.” 
“Then you think ‘Tom Dinass did it.” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Then I say it’s all prejudice. Tom's 
turning out a thoroughly good fellow. 
See how willing he was over the fishing, 
and how he helped us this evening. 
You're always picking holes in Tom 
J)inass’s coat. What's that?" 

A peculiar, loud sneeze rang out 
su ldenly from across the rough moorland 
to ticir right, where the blocks of granite 
lay thiek. 

“Tom Dinass,” said Joe in a whisper ; 
al hy stepped quickly behind a block of 
stone, Gwyn involuntarily following him. 
« Tuat's his way of sneezing,” whispered 
Joo, “What's he doing over here to- 
night?” 

The boys stood there perfectly silent; 
and directly after there was a faint 
rustling, and the figure of a man was seen 
upon the higher ground against the sky- 
line for ® minute or so, as he passed 
them, crossing their track, and apparently 
muking for the cliffs. 


but 
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Their view was indistinct, but the man 
seemed to be carrying something over his 
shoulder. Then he was gone. 

“Going congering,” said) = Gwyn. 
“He's making for the way down the 
rocks, so as to get to the point.” 

“He wouldn't go congering to-night,” 
said Joe. “We gave him as much tish 
as he'd want.”” 

“Going for the sport of the thing.” 

“Down that dangerous way in the 
dark ?"" 

“T daresay he knows it all right, and it 
saves him from going round by the fisher- 
mien’s cottazes—half a mile or more.” 

“?Tisn’t that,” said Joe. 

“ What an obstinate old mule you are, 
Jolly,” cried Gwyn impatiently; “you 
don't like Tom Dinass, and everything he 
does makes you suspicious.” 

“ Well, do you like him ?” 

“No; but I don’t always go pecking at 
him and accusing him of smashing dogs’ 
legs with iron stoking-bars. It wouldn't 
be a man who would do that: he'd be a 
regular monster.” 

“Let’s go and sce what he's after,” 
said Joe. 

“ What, late like this, in the dark ?"" 

“Yes: you're not afraid, are you? I 
want to know what he’s about. I'm sure 
he's doing something queer.” 

“I'm not afraid to go anywhere where 
you go,” said Gwyn stoutly; * but of all 
the suspicious old women that ever were, 
you're getting about the worst.” 

“Come along, then.” 

“All right,” said Gwyn; “but if he 
finds us watching him throwing out a 
conger-line, he'll break our legs with an 
iron bar and pitch us off the cliff.” 

“Yes, you may laugh,” said Joo 
thoughtfully, * but I'm sure Toin Dinass 
is playing some game.” 

“Let's go and play with him, then. 
Only make haste, because I must get 
back.” 

Joe led the way cautiously off to their 
left, in and out among the stones and 
patches of furze and bramble, till they 
neared the edge of the cliff, when they 
went more and more ¢autiously, till a 
jagged piece of crag stood up, showing 
where the precipice began ; and to the left 
of this was the rather perilous way by 
which an active man could get down to 
the mass of tumbled rocks at the cliff 
foot, and from there walk right ont on 
the ‘western point which sheltered the 
cove from the fierce wind and waves. 

“ All nonsense, Jolly,’ whispered Gwyn 
after they had stood for a few moments 
gazing down at where the waves broke 
softly with a phosphorescent light. “I 
won't go.” 

But as the boy spoke there was a loud 
clink from far below, asif an iron bar had 
struck against a stone, and the lad's 
heart began to beat hard with excite- 
ment. 

Then all was silent again for nearly five 
minutes, and the darkness, the faint, pale, 
Jambent light shed by the waves, and the 
silence, produced a strange shrinking 
sensation that was almost painful. 

“Shall we go down?” said Joe in a 
whisper. 

“And break our necks? Ne, thank 
you. There, come back: he has only 
gone to set a line for conger.”” 

“ Hist!" whispered Joe, for at that 


moment, plainly heard, there came up 
where they stood a peculiar thumr: 
sound, as of a mason working with a 
tamping-iron upon stone. 

“ Now,” whispered Joe. 
he mean by that ?” 


“What do 
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Tur boys stayed there some tin: 
listening to the clinking eound, and tle:. 
feeling obliged to go, they hurried her: 
ward. 

“Tell you what,” said Gwyn, as thi: 
parted at last, we'll wait till he has goi+ 
down the mine to-morrow morning, :i 
then either go by the cliff or round ty 
the cove head, and sce what he has hes 
about. I say it’s a conger-line, and w- 
may find one on.” 

“Perhaps so,’ said Joe thoughtful’: 
“Ydoll, old chap, I don't like To 
Dinass.”” 

“Nor I neither. 
matter now ?"” 

“Tm afraid he broke poor Grip: 
legs.” 

“What? Nonsense! He wouldn't te 
such a brute. No man would.” 

“Well, I hope not; but I can't help 
thinking sometimes that hedid. Ycu ser. 
the emelting-house door might have swunz 
to and shut him in with Dinass, and tx 
wight have flown at him, and Dina 
might have struck at him with one of t. 
stoking-irons and broken his legs, ard 
then been afraid and thrown him dows 
the mine.” 

“And pigs might fly, but they're ver: 
unlikely birds.”’ 

“Well, we shall see.” said Joe; and he 
hurried home, to find his father aslecp, 
while Gwyn, before going in, went on tp- 
toe to the vinery and crept in to hear ti 
dog snoring. Satisfied with this. hc 
walked round the house fully prepared 1 
receive a scolding for being so long. ani 
feeling disposed to take refuge in the e+ 
cuse that he had been to see the dog; |: 
no lights were visible, everyone bavinz 
retired to rest, the leaving of doors unfa- 
tencd not being considered a matter i 
much moment at that secluded place. 

So Gwyn crept to bed unheard, and hsi 
no need to make a shuttling excuse, anc 
slept Iate the next morning, to find at 
breakfast time his father had been cut « 
the dog. 

“How is he? Oh, better than I c- 
pected to tind him? He is not dispose 
to eat, only to sleep—and the best thir: 
for him. The bandages are as hard a 
stone.— Storm coming, I think, ms 
dear.” 

“We must not complain,” said Mrs 
Pendarve. “We have had lovey 
weather.” 

“I don’t complain, and should not i- 
less the waves washed up into the mire. 
and gave us a weck's pumping; but we 
should want monsters for that.”” 

The Colonel was right, for there wis 
nearly a month's bad weather, dunn: 
which the waves came thundering in all 
alongthe coast. Notishing-boats went 
and as no opportunity occurred for get 
down to the point, which was a wild chac: 
of foam, the strange behaviour of Tox 
Dinass was forgotten. 

There were busy days, too, in the mine. 


But what's the 


stolen from those passed in superintending 
the tremendous output of tin ore. The 
men worked below and above, and the 
Colonel and Major shook hands as they 
congratulated themselves upon their ad- 
venture, it being evident now that a year 
of such prosperity would nearly, if not 
quite, recoup them for their outlay in 
machinery, they having started without 
the terribly expensive task of sinking the 
mine through the rock. All that they had 
had to do was to pump out the first exca- 
vation, and then begin raising rich tin 
ore for crushing, washing, and smelt- 
ing. 

The stolen days were devoted to making 
explorations and mapping out the mine. 
There were no more goings astray, for 
gallery after gallery was marked in paint 
or whitewash with arrows, so that by de- 
greesinany of the intricacies, which formed 
a gigantic network, were followed and 
marked, and in these explorations abun- 
dant proof was given of the enormous 
wealth waiting to be quarried out. 

There was no wonder felt now that 
those who had gone down first should 
have lost themselves. 

“Wonder to me is, Mr. Gwyn,” said 
Hardock one day, “that we any on us 
come up again alive.” 

So they kept on exploring, and, well 
‘furnished with lights, the lads found the 
great hall with its pillars of quartz veined 
with tin, and strange passages going in 
different directions, far less horrible now. 
There was the gallery which dipped down 
too, one which they found their way to 
now from both ends. It looked gloomy 
and strange, with the whispering sounds 
of falling water and the reflections from 
the candles on the shining black surface ; 
but knowledge had robbed it of its 
horrors. 

“Go through it again?” said Gwyn, as 
they stood looking along it; ‘to be sure 
I would, only I don’t want to get wet 
through for nothing. When we did wade 
through, Sam, one was always expecting 
to put one’s foot in a shaft or in a well, 
and go down never to come up again.” 

“ Ay, that would make you feel squirmy, 
sir.” 

“It did,” said Gwyn, laughing. “ But, 
I say, wasn’t Grip a splendid old fellow ? 
and how he knew! Fancy his swimming 
right along here!” 

“Ay, he is a dog,’ said Sam. 
is he, sir?” 

“ Oh, he'll soon be out again; but father 
wants to keep him chained up till his 
bones are properly grown tozether.”” 

“ He'll have to run dot and go one, I 
suppose, sir?" 

“What, lame?” cried Gwyn. “ Very 
little, I think. We can’t tell yet, because 
his legs are stiff with so much bandaging. 
I say, Sam, you fall down the shaft and 
break your legs, and we'll put ‘em in 
plaster for you.” 

“No thankye, sir,” said the man, grin- 
ning, as he stopped to snuff his candle 
with nature’s own snuffers. ‘“ I never had 
no taste for breaking bones. Now, then, 
we'll zo round by bit I come to one day, 
if yoa don’t mind a long walk back. Take 
us another two hours, but the floor’s even, 
and I want to have a look at it.” 

“What sort of a place is it?” said 
Gwyn; “ anything worth seeing?” 

“Not much to see, sir, only it’s one of 
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the spots where the old miners left off 
after going along to the west. Strikes me 
it's quite the end that way. And I want 
to make sure that we've found one end of 
the old pit.” 

“ Does the place seem worn out?” said 
Joe, who had been listening in silence. 

“That's it, sir. Lode seems to have 
grown a bit narrower, and run up edge- 
wise like.” 

“Why, we went there,” said Joe 
eagerly. ‘ Don’t you remember, Ydoll ?” 

“Yes, I remember now. I'd forgotten 
it, though. Isay! Hark: you can hear 
quite a murmuring if you put your ear 
against the wall.” 

“ Yes, sir, you can hear it plainly enough 
in several places.” 

“Don’t you remember, Ydoll, how we 
heard it when we were wet?” 

“Now you talk about it I do, of 
course,” said Gwyn; “but, somehow, 
being down here as we were, I seemed to 
be stunned, and it has always been hard 
work to recollect all we went through. I'd 
forgotten lots of these galleries and pools 
and roofs, just as one forgets a dream, 
while, going through them again, they all 
seem to come back fresh, and I know them 
as well as can be. But what makes this 
faint rumbling, Sam? Is it one of the 
little trucks rumbling along in the dis- 
tance?” 

“ No, sir,” said Hardock, with a chuckle. 
“ What do you say it {s, Master Joe?” 

The lad listened in silence for a few 
moments, and then said slowly— 

“Well, if I didn't know that it was im- 
possible, I should say that we were listen- 
ing to the waves breaking on the shore.” 

“Tt arn’t impossible, sir, and that’s 
what you're doing,” said Hardock ; and 
the boys started as if to make for the foot 
of the shaft. 

“What's the matter?” said Hardock, 
chuckling. ‘“'Fraid of its bursting 
through?" 

“TI don’t know—yes,” said Gwyn. 
“ What's to prevent it?” 

“Solid rock overhead, sir. It's lasted 
long enough, so I don't see much to 
fear.” 

“ But it sounds so horrible,” cried Joe, 
who suddenly found that the gallery in 
which they were standing felt suffocat- 
ingly hot. 

“Oh, it’s nothing when you're used to 
it. There's other mines bein’ worked 
right under the sea. There’s no danger 
so long as we don't cut a hole through to 
let the water in; and we, shan’t do 
that.” 

“But how thick is the rock over our 
heads?” 

“ Can't say, sir, but thick enough.” 

“ But is it just over our heads here ?” 

“Well, I should say it warn't, sir; but 
I can’t quite tell, because it’s so deceiving. 
I've tried over and over to make it out, 
but one time it sounds loudest along there, 
and this time in one of the other galleries. 
It's just as it happens. Sound’s a very 
curious thing, as I've often noticed down a 
mine, for I’ve listened to the men driving 
holes in the rock to load for a blast, and 
it’s quite wonderful how you hear it some- 
times in a gallery ever so far off, and how 
little when you're close to. Come along. 
No fear of the water coming in, or I'd soon 
say let's get to grass.” 

The boys did not fee] much relieved, but 
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they would not show their anxiety, and 
followed the mining captain, with the 
pulsation of their hearts feeling a good 
deal heavier; and they went on for nearly 
an hour before they reached the spot 
familiar to them, one which recalled the 
difficulty they had had with Grip when he 
ran up the passage, and stood barking at 
the end, as if eager to show them that it 
was a cul de sac. 

Hardock went right to the end, and 
spent some time examining the place 
before speaking. 

Then he began to point out the marks 
made by picks, hammers, and chisels, 
some of which were so high up that he 
declared that the miners must have had 
short ladders or platforms. 

“ Ladders, I should say," he muttered ; 
“and the mining must have been stopped 
for some reason, because the lode arn't 
broken off. There's plenty of ore up there 
if wo wanted it, and maybe we shall some 
day, but not just yet. There’s enough to 
be got to make your fathers rich men 
without going very far from the shaft foot ; 
and all this shows me that it must havo 
been very, very long ago, when people only 
got out the richest of the stuff, and left 
those who came after ’em to scrape all the 
reels There, I think that will do for to- 

ay.” 

The boys thought so too, though they 
left this part rather reluctantly, for it was 
cooler, but the idea of going along through 
galleries which extended beneath the sea 
was anything but reassuring. 

That evening the Major came over to 
the cottage with his son, and the long 
visit of the boys underground during the 
day formed one of the topics chatted over, 
the Major seeming quite concerned. 

“T had no idea of this," he said. 
“Highly dangerous. You had not been 
told, Pendarve, of course.” 

“No,” said the Colonel, smiling, “ I had 
not been told, but I shrewdly suspected 
that this was the case, especially afier 
hearing the faint murmuring sound in 
places.”” 

“But we shall be having some cata- 
strophe,” cried the Major— the water 
breaking in.” 

The Colonel smiled. 

“T don’t thirk we need fear that, Tho 
galleries are all arch-roofed and cut 
through the solid rock, and as far as I have 
seen there has not been a single place 
where the curves have failed. If they 
have not broken in from the pressure of 
the millions of tons of rock overhead, why 
should they from the pressure of the 
water?” 

“Oh, but a leak might commence from 
filtration, and gradually increase in size,”’ 
said the Major. 

« Possibly, my dear boy,” replied the 
Colonel ; “ but water works slowly through 
stone, and for the next hundred years I 
don't think any leakage could take place 
that we should not master with our pump- 
ing gear. Ob, absurd! There is no 
danger. Just try and think out how long 
this mine has been worked. I am quite 
ready to believe that it was left us by the 
ancient Britons who supplied the Pheni- 
cians.” 

“May be; we cannot tell,” said the 
Major warmly; “but you cannot deny 
that we found the mine full of water.” 

“No; and I grant that if we leave it 
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alone for a hundred yeers it will be full’ 


ain.” 

“ From the sea?” 

“No; from filtration through the rock. 
The water we pumped out was fresh, not 
salt. There, my dear Jollivet, pray don't 
raise a bugbear that might scare the men 
and make them nervous. They are bad 
enough with what they fancy about gob- 
lins and evil spirits haunting the mine. 
Even Hardock can’t quite divest, himself 
of the idea that there is danger from 
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gentry of that kind. Don’t introduce 
water-sprites as well.” 

The subject dropped; but that night, 
impressed as they had been by what they 
had heard, and partly from partaking too 
liberally of a late supper, both Gwyn and 
Joe had dreains about the sea breaking 
into and flooding the mine, Gwyn dream- 
ing in addition that he behaved in a very 
gallant way. For he seemed to find the 
hole through which the water passed in, 
and stopped it by thrusting in his arm, 

(To be continued.) 


which stuck fast, and, try how he would 
he could not extricate it, but stood ther 
with the water gradually stifling him, ani 
preventing him from calling aloud for help. 

The heat and darkness at last rescued 
him from his perilous position—that is 1 
say, he awoke to find himself lying uper 
his back with his face beneath the clothes: 
and these being thrown off, he caw ths 
the morning sunshine was flooding 
bedroom, and the memory of the troubict: 
dream rapidly died away. 
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THE DRERE OF LONEMOATH GRANGE. 


O™ doughty blow with the crowbar 

sufficed to shatter the feeble resist- 
ance of the rusty lock. ‘The door was 
opened, and the policeman sent a gleam 
of light into the darkness. It showed the 
staircase and entrance-hall, the passage, 
and the doors and windows before de- 
scribed. 

During the latter part of their opera- 
tions a wind had sprung up suddenly, and 
now @ strong gust swept in at the open 
door. It seemed to send a long moan of 
desolation through the house, as the party 
of adventurers stood undecided in the 
narrow entrance-hall, The question was 
what should be done next? They had to 
deal with at least cne desperate man, who 
might be concezled anywhere, and might be 
possessed of fire-arms, which he would not 
&cruple to use on occasion. 

A whispered consultation took place, in 
eourse of which, to add to their perplexity, 
the lantern-flame dwindled, and with a 
last splutter went out. The policeman had 
forgotten to fill the lamp with oil. There 
they were, plunged in darkness, with 
nothing but a box of wooden matches as @ 
means of light. 

“That's awkward!” growled the farmer ; 
“what's to be done ?” 

What, indeed ? No one hada suggestion 
to offer. To start a game of blind-man’s- 
buff under such circumstances was a hope- 
less task. 

“Can’t do anything till daylight,” said 
the policeman, “unless some of us go for 
lights. That's what we must do, though.” 

Farmer Tarrant told Sammy to run back 
to the farm as quick as he could, and ask 
the wife for half-a-dozen candles. But 
Sammy's heart failed him at the thought 
of the gapperginnies, and he said he had 
hurt his leg ‘coming along,” and didn’t 
think he could get back before to-morrow. 
However, if Tom Davy would go with 
him, he'd try. The two of them therefore 
set out, and the others proceeded to wait 
with what patience they could command. 

It was not a pleasant predicament. 
The gusts of wind kept up melancholy 
wailings in the chimneys and round about 
the house, and some hearts inwardly con- 
fegsed to a shudder at the thought of things 
uncanny. A stealthy footstep was heard 
. +. boards creaked. . Then a door 
was violently slammed, which caused 

me of them to jump. Each grasped his 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—A MEMORABLE NIGHT. 


cricket-stump more tightly, and wished for 
light. It came sooner than expected. 

Sounds of a strange commotion were 
presently heard... there was a sup- 
pressed ery, thena few moments of silence 
only broken by the wailing wind. ‘Then 
there was a faint gleam of light at the 
farther end of the passage—it seemed to 
come from under the door. ‘his was 
soon followed by a sudden brightness from 
outside the house, which showed up the 
lines of the windows and enabled the men 
to see one another. 

“The house ison fire!’ said Helstone, 
springing up. They all hurried out, and 
in an instant the truth of his remark was 
evident. 

The rooms on the ground-floor at the 
east end of the Grange were in a blaze of 
light, and flames were darting like fiery 
serpents through the windows. Swept 
by the gusts of wind, their rush and roar 
increased every moment. The smoke 
rolled in volumes, and the whole scene 
soon assumed a weird magnificence; for 
within an incredibly short space of time 
the upper story was seized by the flames, 
and then the fiery tempest burst forth with 
triumphant fury. 

The rafters, dry as tinder, snapped and 
cracked and flared, with showersof sparks 
like a discharge of golden rain in a display 
of fireworks. The fire-demon was like a 
giant devouring his victim, and exultant 
in the crunching of its bones. 

Five minutes later the whole house was 
engulfed in the blazing destruction. The 
country round was lighted up for miles, 
and excited rustics hurried to the scene 
from all the neighbourhood. Among them 
came Sammy. and Tom Davy with the 
candles. 

The policeman and his party had stood 
watching the fearful conflagration. It was 
impossible to attempt to combat the 
flames. There was probably a pump 
somewhere, but what would a few buckets- 
ful of water have availed? It was the 
headstrong onset of irresistible fire, feeding 
on most suitable food, driven on to glut 
its insatiable hunger by the scourge of a 
mighty wind. The gabled roofs had long 
ago collapsed, chimneys had fallen, floors 
were totally consumed, and the outer 
walls, which alone remained standing, 
simply served as the cage of a white-hot 
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The sight was one of appalling grandew. 
Helstone and Mr. Unwin had been wat. 
ing it from various points, keeping on ti 
windward side, and the artist (who never 
went anywhere without his sketeh-bock: 
had made some effective mementoes of the 
scene. They were standing together, 
apart from the others, when suddenly the: 
saw the figure of a man dart from behiue 
a tree in the direction of the gates. Ther 
both recognised the Frenchman, an. 
shouting to the rest that the Frenchn: 
was escaping, they rushed after him. 

The Frenchman was at the gates in 
half a minute. He had unlocked th: 
small door, passed through, and locked it 
behind him before Helstone and Nr. 
Unwin had reached the spot. This gave 
him an advantage over his pursuers. Tx 
other men had hurried up, and now ther 
was @ stampede to cross the moat by the 
ladder and rush after the miscreast. 
They scrambled down with difficulty. 
owing to the flurried excitement; ari 
when they were across the moat they sx: 
found how hopeless was the task ¢ 
attempting to pursue the Frenchma 
They did not know the direction he ts: 
taken, and the region was untrustworl! 
in the darkness, wild and wooded a‘ 
intersected by streams. 

The disappointment of baftled expects- 
tions was expressed and grumbled over. 
But there was no alternative to subinit 
sion. Helstone told the policeman tls. 
the Frenchman meant to return to Lez- 
don. The policeman therefore thouc> 
that he would remain in concealme:: 
during the night, and travel up by irz 
next day. 

“We may nab him yet,” he ci 
tinued; “he won’t take the train u 
Titheringham, but he may at Ashendow: 
or Dursbury. Anyhow, we know his pri 
able movements, and we'll nab him vel. 

The ill-fated Grange was now noth 
but a grim ruin of outside walls, froz 
which a vast pall of smoke arose, tinge 
with the lurid glare of the smoulderi 
wreck within. They would have to wi 
until the ashes had died ont ani 
cooled down before exploring the interio. 
Now that the grandeur of the spectac# 
was ended, the crowd gradually withdre¥. 
The policeman and his party returne: 
with the rest, and it only remained ! 
discuss the terrible catastrophe in Ui 


village homes. What had become of old 
Peter Datcham? The question was 
freely asked, and speculations were freely 
hazarded. 

Before returning to Rosslyn House, 
Helstone impressed upon the policeman 
the necessity of prompt communication 
with the authorities of Scotland Yard. 

“T’ll go up by the first train to-morrow 
morning,” said the policeman, “ three or 
four stations, and telegraph to London 
the first thing; and we'll nab the scoun- 
drel—never a doubt.” 

Helstone said he would accompany 
him, if he could manage it. He saw Dr. 
Gilbert on his return, and gave him a 
graphic account of the calamity. The 
Doctor said he should have gone to the 
Grange on the first alarm, but thought 
his presence was more useful at home to 
keep excitement within bounds. He 
made no objection to Helstone’s going 
with the policeman, and accordingly the 
two inquisitors met next morning upon 
the platform at Titheringham Station, in 
readiness for the arrival of the first up- 
train. 

The Frenchman was not among the 
intending passengers, all of whom they 
scrutinised narrowly, in case he might 
be attempting a disguise. They took 
the guard into confidence, and with him 
they walked up and down the entire 
length of the train, narrowly inspecting 
every carriage. But the man they wanted 
was evidently not among the passengers. 

They decided to go as far as the third 
station from Titheringham, about twenty- 
five miles off, after which the train was 
express. If their man did not join the 
train at one of these, it would be claar 
that he was not attempting escape by 
that train. 

As there is no object in baffling the 
reader with unnecessary prevarication, it 
may be stated at once that this excursion 
proved useless, They felt at the end 
that the Frenchman could not possibly 
have outwitted them by joining the train 
unobserved. At all three stations they 
had kept a close look-out on both sides of 
the train, and every passenger was sub- 
jected to the closest scrutiny. : 

While waiting for a train to take 
them back to Titheringham the police- 
man. telegraphed full instructions to 
Scotland Yard, informing the authorities 
that the notorious character suspected for 
the murder of the Spaniard in Whitechapel 
had been lurking for some time at Tither- 

ingham, and was believed to be attempting 
an escape to London. 

‘The information was immediately acted 
upon. Detectives were despatched to 
Waterloo, Vauxhall, and Clapham June- 
tion, who watched the arrival of every 
up-train from the west that day. Their 
efforts were eventually rewarded. The 
detectives of Vauxhall had the satisfac- 
tion of arresting a man who had arrived 
by the last up-train, closely answering to 
the description of the man wanted. 

They conveyed him at once to Bow 
Street. He made out a plausible story, 
but their suspicions were too strong to be 
easily shaken. They kept him in custody 
till the following day, and then tele- 
graphed to the policeman at Tithering- 
ham, telling him to send up auy wit- 
nesses_ who could identify the prisoner. 
Cornish Helstone and Charles Unwin 
accordingly travelled up to London by 
the next train. They instantly recog- 
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nised the right man; and to cut short 
the details, it may be stated that after all 
due legal proceedings had been formally 
gone through, the prisoner, Antoine 
Alvier, was committed for trial on the 
charge of having robbed and murdered 
the Spanish Jew in Whitechapel. 

During the period which intervened 
between the committal and the trial the 
prisoner was contined in Holloway Gaol. 
At first he was morose and silent, but 
afterwards he became liable to sudden 
outbursts of violence. He was seized 
with such a fit one day while taking exer- 
cise in company with other prisoners in 
the prison-yard. Suddenly he rushed 
upon the man in front of him, clutched 
him by the throat, pulled him backwards, 
and the next moment was kneeling on his 
chest trying to throttle him. The warders 
had great difficulty in getting him away. 
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Similar outbursts of fury occurred on 
other occasions, and the prison doctors 
pronounced him unaccountable for his 
actions, though they were not absolutely 
convinced that he might not be trying to 
evade the probable sentence of death by 
feigning insanity. 

The principal witnesses at the trial 
were Messrs. Helstone and Unwin and 
Dick Taswell. Tresco Gonilly was sum- 
moned to attend from the Scilly Isles, 
and the landlady of the lodging-house in 
Whitechapel. The prisoner was found 
guilty of having murdered the Spanish 
Jew, but the extenuating plea of insanity 
could not be disregarded, and sentence 
was accordingly passed that Antoine 
Alvier should be detained at her Majesty's 
pleasure in Henningdon Asylum, as a 
criminal lunatic. 

(To be continued.) 
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71TH flashing eyes the Frenchman drew 

himself up, and stittly inclined his 

head, in assent to Mr. Tautlidge's curt 
question. 

“Listen,” continued Mr. Tautlidge. 
“T am not going to waste time explaining 
how we got here. This is what I want 
to say. Will you give us parole out of 
this fort, and a clear start? If it’s ‘No’ 
then——,” and the lieutenant nodded 
grimly at his pistol. After that Pilgrim’s 
eyes never left it. 

“One moment, sir,” said the French- 
man, as he deliberately folded his arms 
on his chest. 

“Are you an attacking party, or the 
prisoners who came in to-day?” 

“ Came in to-day," quoth Mr. Tautlidge 
briefly. Time was short. 

The Frenchman's thoughts traversed 
all possible contingencies at lightning 
speed, and arrived at the chief axiom of 
war—damage your enemy more than 
yourself. The situation thus became ex- 
tremely simple. Suppose that he sacri- 
ficed these unconscionable English ? Well, 
he paid for them with the fort, and all the 
hundreds of men above. He was a brave 
man, and his personal safety did not count. 

On the other hand, if he gave these 
cold-blooded English parole out of the 
fort, he saved both it and four hundred 
men. Four hundred could fight six. It 
was ridiculous. 

He was sensible as well as brave. 
nodded his head to Mr. Tautlidge. 

* Word of honour ?” asked the latter. 

“My word of honour, sir!” 

Returning footsteps echoed in the out- 
side corridor. Mr. Tautlidge whispered to 
his men to crouch down out of sight 
while the Frenchman went forward to 
intercept his comrade; after five inter- 
minable minutes, the list was verified and 
they departed, leaving the prisoners in 
pitch darkness. The men breathed freely 
again, for though they had not understood 
the lieutenant’s words, yet his actions had 
left no shadow of doubt in their minds 
that a big stake had been played for and 
won. 

“ Pilgrim,” whispered Tautlidge, “can 
you find the ‘runner’ of any of these 
kegs?”’ 

He felt round the stack, and, after some 
little difficulty, he managed to open one 
and let the gunpowder stream through his 
hands into Mr. Tautlidge’s skirt pocket. 

“Ask the men if they've a bullet among 
them.” Pilgrim came back with a couple, 
and groped for the lieutenant’s hands, 
which he found busy loading the pistol. 

“Now, we're all right,” chuckled Mr. 
Tautlidge. ‘ My pistol wasn’t loaded!” 

And all the cold shivers had run down 
Pilgrim’s back in vain, while he had 
looked, with fascinated eyes, at the weapon 
plumped against a powder keg! 

They had barely fastened up the runner 
before the magazine door was opened, 
re-admitting the French officer; he called 
softly to the prisoners, who, in obedience 
to Mr. Tautlidge’s orders, had taken off 

‘sir boots, and they advanced silently to 
luorway. 


He 
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PILGRIM’S FIRESHIP. 
By G. Hawiey, 


CHAPTER III. 


Mr. Tautlidge saluted the Frenchman, 
and said: “ Sir, when we leave this place 
we are in your power.” 

“T have given you my word of honour 
for your safety until your escape from the 
prison is discovered. Follow me in 
silence.” 

They crept softly out of the magazine, 
along the corridor, through the hanging 
screens of wet blankets, and passed out 
into the free night air. 

The wind had risen, blowing gustily 
across the open square, where, at the 
farther sides, the dark figures of the 
sentries moved slowly across the ramparts, 
and met with a flicker of steel as they 
halted and leant on their arms. 

Pilgrim strained his eyes, and peered at 
the indefinable masses which loomed at 
regular intervals along the sides. The 
shadows seemed thicker round one par- 
ticular gun; it was the second from the 
left. After all, it was but imagination ; for, 
as they stealthily approached still nearer, 
number two gun was not there at all. 

Crawling along in the covering gloom 
of the wall they gained in safety the 
entrance to some cliambers on the back 
slope of the fort. When they had all 
crept in, the French officer secured the 
door, and then lighted a lamp. 

“ Sir,” he said to Mr. Tautlidge, “IT am 
taking a great responsibility on myself. 
You see that I am passing you through in 
secrecy. Understand, that I am but the 
second in command, and having given 
you my word—I can but say the truth— 
I can only trust myself, for Ajalbert, the 
commandant, would no more value my 
word for your safety than so much spent 
breath. It would be to him a jest of jests 
to pass his word and get you from there, 
where you had us all at the pulling of 
your pistol’s trigger, to here, where he 
would place you at the carbine’s mercy. 

I have passed my word. The 
sentries are being relieved, and this side 
will be clear in a moment, giving you the 
route to freedom.” As he uttered the 
last word, his eyes fell, with an expression 
of sadness, on a miniature of a young 
man which was on the mantelpiecc. 
When he spoke again his voice was softer, 
even supplicating : 

“Sir, a man of honour can ask of 
another a favour—a favour of his heart; 
is it not so?"’ Mr. Tautlidge bowed in 
simple sailor fashion. 

“T have a son—this is he—who is on 
the frigate which sailed from here to-day, 
and, if it has pleased God to spare him, he 
will go to your prisons.” (Mr. Tautlidge 
muttered, “Then they have got her off 
too!"’) “I would never forget your trouble 
if you can find him out, and get his name 
quickly on the exchange lists.” 

“AIL I can do, sir,” said Mr. Tautlidge, 
“T will do for your son with all my heart.” 
The two officers shook hands with mutual 
esteem. 

The Frenchman put out the light, 
opened the door on the windy night, and 
peered out, 

“It's all clear,” he said. “To the left 
leads to the road you ascended onyour 
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disembarkation. Good fortune and Good. 
night.” 

Then Pilgrim understood, for the fin 
time in his young life, what freedom meant 

The fugitives found themselves on th: 
far corner of the side on which ther bai 
entered the fort. The guard was bein 
relieved not fifty paces from them. Ti 
very danger of their predicament mades 
loophole for their escape—only a loophole. 
it was true, but a sailor does not ask for 
more. The act of relieving guanl bsi 
left the little drawbridge unprotected, ani 
across this, like Indians on the war-pati. 
they crawled on their hands and knees 
Gaining the level in front, they crept in 
the same manner over the coarse ground. 
and, foot by foot, increased the distance 
between them and the guard. The bluser 
of the wind drowned the noise of the lux 
stones slipping under their hands and fet. 
At last they gained the corner which 
looked down the alley that sloped to the 
wharf. Here, following Mr. 'Tautlidg’s 
example, they rose up, and watched wil: 
keen eyes the shadowy form of the sens 
sliding away from the angle. The momen 
he was past discernment they made a 
bold rush, gained the street, and hung in 
the shadow to reconnoitre. 

“ Dat’s better, Massa Grimston,” mut 
tered Kaffy. “I was mos’ chilly on de 
snake crawl, fo’ it’s no respectable to ¢-i 
a shot froo your back. How am 3 
hands?" 

“Bit knocked up and gravelled,” sid 
Pilgrim ; “ but I didn’t worry about then 
as I came along. I was thinking whats 
mistake we've made. We ought to hae 
left a train and a quickmateh in le 
magazine.” 

“Mercy, no!" croaked Kafly. “Wks. 
dem big guns and ’fings would have com: 
down after dey had gone up. Yo’ v 
tote of dat, massa Grimston ?” said Kafr. 
rubbing his head furtively. Pilgrim bs! 
not thought of that detail. 

His mind was overflowing with gorzects 
and rash deeds, all on too grand a scl 
to have any detail. 

“Silence there!” growled Mr. Tautlids: 
and he gave the word to advance. 

Not a sparkle of light gleamed fru 
door or window as they stole pas *' 
single file, with their heads bowed to t 
damp wind, storming gustily up few: 
the creek. Without mishap they sv 
ceeded in reaching the wooden jets © 
which they had landed twelve hours 
viously, and welcomed, like the voice © 
an old friend, the gurgle and lip-lappi: 
of the current among the piles. 

The foreguard of heavy rain beat « 
their faces, making it difficult to see 
into the gloom, but at last they made 0 
the loom of the brig. She was ‘+ 
moored against the jetty. 

All caution was forgotten, and they s8* 
vent to a buzz of exultation. 

Freedom was not yet achieved. 
they had got out of prison, but the 
still against them were great. The ds 
night and the strong breeze were both ic 
and-against them; it hid their esta 
from, the( fort, yet, on the other hand, ¢ 


rendered the dangers of the unknown 
channel practically unsurmountable. It 
was, beyond doubt, an intricate passage 
which had caused the many and sudden 
tacks of the brig as she entered. 

“ And granted,” muttered Mr. Tantlidge 
to himself, as he caulked his neckeloth 
round his throat to keep out the rain, 
“that we did get her outside, that brig, 
smart as she is on a wind, couldn’t claw 
off a lee shore with a sea running in, as 
there will be now.” 

“Not so fast, men,” he added aloud, 
checking a simultaneous movement of 
the men to rush on board. He led them 
under the shelter of a long pile of timber, 
where, being out of the mad sweep of the 
wind, they could speak in comfort. 

“ Now, lads, it’s no use thinking we can 
walk out in the little brig to-night.” (A 
sullen murmuring arose.) “She won't do 
it with this wind. Here’s a dark night, 
a gale of wind, and a channel chock-a- 
block with rocks, and never a ghost of a 
sailing mark to steer by. I’ve thought it 
out coming down, and there seems only 
one thing sure of saving us wearing our 
heels out in Johnny Frenchy’s prisons. 
And that thing is to hide. It’s all rocky 
and tumbled country on the other side of 
the creek. Just the place to find any 
amount of holes to hide in till they come 
and cut us out, or we can get a better 
night and a fair wind. Though I’ve not 
a shadow of a doubt but what we'll be 
cut out before the week's out, for that last 
broadside was the ring of a line of battle- 
ship’s guns—frigates can't yelp like that — 
Well, they'll only be standing out for sea- 
room till this breeze has blown clear. 
Then our turn’s got to come. That’s a 
clear course, men?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” 

“Then we must hunt up a boat to cross 
over in. Time's getting on.” 

It was simple and easy to say “ hunt up 
a boat,” but when they found, to their 
dismay, that the boat at the brig’s stern 
had been removed, their “ hunt ” assumed 
a hopeless complexion, as they discovered 
that to reach the small craft meant 
returning up the street. This was the 
last thing to do. Pilgrim suggested 
swimming off to the small boats ; Wilkins 
had his coat off in a trice. The coat was 
not thrown down, before Pilgrim had 
another thought. He remembered a 
splendid “hide” they had done at school 
—Brown junior, Jack Bremner, and him- 
self—all the rest had hunted miles around 
while they lay snugly ensconced in three 
empty barrels in the yard. True, here 
were no barrels. What else was there? 

Then inspiration came to Pilgrim. He 
sought out Mr. Tautlidge. 

“Why can’t we hide here, sir, ready 
for another night ?"” 

“* Where ?”” 

“« Here, sir, among these timbers.” 

The lieutenant cried “ No! Yes!” allin 
a breath. It was all clear. 

“* Lay along here, men. Our reefer has 
got it all cut.and dried.”’ 

Mr. Tautlidge unfolded the plan. It 
was to make a hole in the stack of timber, 
cover it all over except a small hole to 

get in at, then stow themselves inside, and 
cover the rest of the opening. 

The stack of wood was composed of 
oak billets, from which barrel staves are 
eut. The mass measured about 80 feet 
by 20 feet, and about 18 feet deep. 
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The men clambered up and set vigor- 
ously to work, piling the staves neatly 
towards the edge of the pile as they pulled 
them from the centre. 

The rain began to sleet down in earnest, 
and Pilgrim, posted at the street corner 
as a sentinel, blew on his cold fingers, 
performing the while prodigious feats of 
step-dancing to keep his blood running 
warm. Every now and again he half 
started to give the alarm, as some loose 
tile came clattering down on the roadway, 
with a rattle like chasing footsteps. It 
was no fit night for a boy to be out in. 

The cook, still with the soup bucket on 
his arm, stood at the foot of the stack 
ready to hand up any staves which fell 
over. Now, though his nose was flat, it 
was keen, and whenever the back draught 
of the wind rebounded from the end 
house he kept sniffing suspiciously. A 
good long lull came, and his suspicions 
became a certainty, and he groped his 
way up to Pilgrim. 

“ Massa Grimston,” mysteriously whis- 
pered Kaffy, ‘my nose tells me somefing 
berry satisfactory here’bouts. Dat Frenchy 
soup no mortal good to stand dis climate, 
for dis chile wants gorgey nourishment.” 

Now Pilgrim had arrived at that conclu- 
sion some hours ago, under the torment of 
an unappeased, etrong, healthy appetite. So 
he lifted his nose and sniffed with fervour. 

“That's cheese, Kaffy!” 

“ Mos’ niffy cheese, sah. Smell again— 
I makes ’lory bacon too ; fat ’lory bacon!” 
and the nigger licked his lips in an ecstasy 
of delight. While they were snitting, 
their erring feet had follawed their noses, 
bringing their hands in contact with a 
door. Kaffy gently and meditatively tried 
the handle. 

“People here’bouts mos’ ’spicious ob 
one another,” he said, with a sigh of 
regret. 

“Perhaps,” said Pilgrim, full of the 
recklessness born of hunger, “I can get 
over the wall.” 

Katfy was prompt to embark on this 
tide to fortune. He hoisted Pilgrim on 
to his big shoulders, and from thence the 
reefer disappeared over the wall. In 
half a minute the door was opened from 
the inside. 

The foragers found themselves in a 
paved yard. They moved cautiously 
round, sniffing and feeling at innumerable 
barrels, cases, tubs, packages, bags, and 
bales, but no trace could they find of the 
things whose fragrance tantalised their 
noses. It was disheartening. There were 
tar, rope, oil, paints, hides, lime, and 
grease, but of solid, firm, unctuous cheese 
or bacon, not a particle or streak wes to 
be found. 

It was like hunting the ghosts of those 
good things. Suddenly they came upon 
a door. From the cracks and joints a rich, 
full-bodied odour streamed out. Pilgrim 
licked his lips. Kaffy glued his nose at 
the keyhole. 

“Scooch! Massa Grimston, it’s ‘nuff to 
knock you down. How are we going to 
get in heah ?" wailed Kaffy. 

It was hard lines. They wandered a 
little farther, and found a shuttered win- 
dow. This, too, was secured. Then they 
hung round the door again, and sniffed 
forlornly at the joints—Pilgrim at one 
side, Kaffy at the other. 1t was delicious 
—and exasperating. 

Pilgrim seized the handle of the door, 
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and tried it again. He turned it the other 
way, and lo! the door flew open, and in 
tumbled the marauders, head-over-heels. 

“Shoo!" jerked out Kaffy. The in- 
vaders, prone and trembling, listened with 
fear and trepidation for one whole, full- 
timed minute. All was still. Their 
noisy incursion had not roused anyone. 
Perhaps the placo was not used as a 
dwelling. 

Then they rose from their hands and 
knees and looked round. The faint glow 
from a dying wood fire just cast enough 
light for them to distinguish objects in 
the room. The apartment was evidently 
a store kitchen; it fairly reeked with 
everything that a hungry man can covet. 
And it was warm too. 

The foragers, .as their eyes looked on 
the beams overhead, made a dumb show 
of gorgeous joy at one another. Luscious 
fat hams and streaky sides of bacon, 
interspaced with strings of onions, hung 
as thick as peas. 

Kaffy leapt on the table and unhooked 
a couple of hams; then, following his nose 
with unerring instinct, he came to a recess 
in the corner, in which shelves rose tier 
above tier. And on those shelves were 
the cheeses. They were funny sticky 
little cheeses, but then the aroma! 

Pilgrim stood with a ham in one hand 
anda cheese tucked lovingly under his 
arm, when he felt a cold ring of metal 
slide under his ear. He dropped the ham 
and dropped his jaw, for he was looking 
along the barrel of a musket. At the 
other end was a stern-faced old man with 
a choleric eye. There was another head 
behind his—the frightened face of a 
woman, with her black hair hanging over 
her shoulders. 

Kaffy turned round at the falling of the 
ham, and, speechless with fright, was 
staring goggled-eyed at the group. 

Pilgrim recognised the woman who had 
waved her hand to him in the morning. 
His eyes sought hers. She remembered 
him, and, quick as thought, she thrust 
her arm over the old man’s shoulder and 
jerked the musket up, crying: 

“Los ingleses, padre!’ 

Pilgrim, all in a cold shudder, managed 
to take off his hat—his tongue was too 
dry to speak. He looked a very dilapi- 
dated King’s officer, with his grimy face 
and mud- and rain-soaked clothes. 

The woman came forward and pecred 
into the kitchen, making a gesture of in- 
quiry. Pilgrim shook his head. She 
held up her hand and put down two 
fingers, pointing, as she did so, to Kaffy 
and himself. Then she pointed to the 
three remaining fingers. 

Pilgrim waved his hand outwards, and 
the woman nodded briskly. 

She turned round to her father, who 
was picking up the fallen ham. Pilgrim 
suddenly grew very hot and confounded, 
for he still held the cheese under his arm. 

Shamefaced and full of repentance, he 
held it out to the woman. His whole 
attitude was so utterly penitent that she 
began to laugh. This touched Pilgrim's 
dignity, and he drew himself up as far as 
a dirt-begrimed and damp hero could. 
Her black eyes sparkled with humour ; 
she patted him on the back, gave him the 
cheese back again, went to a cupboard, 
and returned with a newly boiled ham, 
which she wrapped in a towel and gently 
pressed into Pilyrim’sshands. She flitte:t 
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into another corner ané thrust into Kaffy’s 
hands a big string of onions. Then she 
picked out a large earthenware jar with 
rope lashings for handles, and was beckon- 
ing Kaffy to pick it up, when a distant 
report echoed outside. 

“Massa Pilgrim," cried Kaffy, “ dat’s 
ad’ fort! We gwine to clar out ob dis 
smart as snakes.” 
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The Spanish woman seized him by 
the arm, piloted him across the yard, 
then, wet and dirty as he was, she gave 
him a motherly hug and a kiss, and 
put him gently out on the wharf after 
Kaffy. 

The rushing tramp of footsteps was 
growing nearer, calling up a roar of echoes 
from the empty street, until the whole 


“‘He felt a cold ring of metal slide under his ear.” 


Even while he spoke they had edged 
unconsciously towards the door. Pilgrim 
was busy thanking the woman and her 
father; he was vainly endeavouring to 
liberate one of his hands to salute them 
with, when the patter and rattle of foot- 
steps began to sound outside. 


place sounded as if an army were passing 
through. 

Pilgrim heard the lieatenant’s voice 
calling him. 

“ Here, sir,” he answered. 

“Como up smart. Where have you 
been to?” cried Mr. Tautlidge angrily. 


“Foraging. Can't get up for th: 
spoils.” 

Three pairs of eager arms handed ari 
dragged them and the provisions up in: 
breath. Not one moment too soon, for: 
tile of soldiers disembouched on the jett: 
at the “double” and began searchis 
every corner and ransacking the bri 
end to end. Nota trace of the fugitive: 


could they find, so, leaving a couple of 
sentries, they posted off in another dire:- 
tion. 

The wood pile was the only object of 
any size capable of giving shelter from 
the driving rain and cold wind. Therete 
the two soldiers, with the keen instinet of 
old campaigners, scented their way. 

“Parbleu!” growled Jean Barrean to 
his comrade, Jacques Dubois. “ Why 
does not the commandant allow thee 
handful of islanders to go? Surely he has 
no conscience, or he would not turn mes 
like us—veterans of three campaigns— 
out in such piggish weather to seize o 
handful of sailors.”’ 

“Let them go with all my heart,” 
quoth Jaeques Dubois, as he thrust his 
hands in his wide sleeves. “ Let them 
go and take this weather back to that 
island den of fog.” But such is the con 
trariness of fate, it was Jean Sarrean 
and Jacques Dubois who stood in th: 
islanders’ way. 

So through the night they leant agains: 
the wood-stack, with their heads sop: 
and their shoulders up, while the 
beat on their glazed shakos, overtlows: 
on to their noses, and oozed down ther 
moustaches. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MARINE AQUARIUM: HOW TO SET IT UP, AND KEEP IT IN ORDER WHEN STOCKED. 


By Recrnatp A. R. Bennett, ™.4. (Oxon.), 


Author of “ Electric Toys,” “ Eletirte Bells,” “* Boy's Own’ Photographer,” ete, 


au sorry to be compelled to use such very 

long words for the heading of this chapter, 

but they represent the classes into which the 

creatures to be described are scientifically 

divided. And first as to the Echinoder- 
mata. 

To this class belong the “ Sca-Urchins,”” 
which are abundant on our shores. By this 
term I do not refer to those land urchins 
who become marine for the time, when they 
have tucked up their trousera or knicker- 
bockers, and are making themselves in a 
jolly mess, building sand castles with moats 
round them, but certain little round creatures 
covered with bristles like miniature hedge- 
hogs. You may know that in some parts of 
the country the hedgehogs are called “ ur- 
chins” by the country-people, and especially 
by the “Romany Rye,’ or, familiarly, the 
gypsies. These picturesque people are, I am 
afraid, dying out, but the hedgehogs are not, 
neither are the sea-urchins, so you will find 
some, very likely, in your hunting. 

What they appear like you will see in 
fig. 30, which is a photograph of a real 
specimen which once lived in my tank. He 


Fra. 30.—“ Ska-URcHIN” (Zchinus miliaris), and 
case of same with bristles removed. 


was no more when the photo was done, but 
his outer shell is still perfect. By his side 
will be seen another picture of an outer case 
with the bristles removed. This is to show 
the wonderful way in which the case is 
made. As the urchin is surrounded by a 
kind of stone box, it is necessary that it 
must enlarge as the creature grows, other- 
wise the poor brute would find himself “in a 
very tight place” indeed! The way this is 
managed is that the case is composed of 
little pieces, of which each grows larger by 
the deposit of lime on all its faces simultane- 
ously, so that the whole also grows larger as 
the creature within does. The little photo 
shows its general appearance. 

As to the personal character of the Echinus, 
I am afraid I cannot pronounce him to be a 
wery interesting possession. He walks about 
the tank if he chooses, and his method of 
doing this is curious. It is done by means 
of tentacles, of which one side are moved, 
and the other side drawn afterthem. These 
tentacles (you can call them “ feet” if you 
like) are protruded from the shell, and are 
able to catch hold of any surface when the 
urchin desires to climb up it, so that he is 
perfectly capable of walking up the glass 
when he chooses. How nice it would be for 
some other urchins if they could do this— 
don’t you think so? The Rev. J. G. Wood, 
in one of his books, estimates the number of 
plates in a shell of one Echinus to be ‘‘ about 
ten thousand,” and I should think this was 
not far wrong; you cannot, therefore, see 
them without a magnifying glass, as they 
are very minute. This species is the Echinus 
gmiliaris, but there is another which is called 
the “ purple-tipped sea-urchin,” because its 
spines are tipped with purple. “This is not 
quite so common. 

‘These creatures are related to the ‘ Sea- 
Cucumber,” with which the last chapter 
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ended, and another relation is the “ Star- 
fish’ in all its varieties. These are very 
common, not to say excessively plentiful, in 
some forms. The most common of all is 
the “ Five-finger ” star-fish. 

Any amount of these are frequently cast 
up on the shore, and children playing on the 
sands piek them up and wonder what in the 
world they are. Well, the next time any of 
your “ kids " do this you can tell them it is 
a “Uraster rubens,” and that will shut 
them up. The thing is worth examination, 
however, when one has attained to such 
manly dignity and intelligence as I feel sure 
you possess ! 

If you look at its under-surface you will 
see thousands of little ‘ feet,” of just the 
same sort as those by means of which our 
friend the Echinus makes his way in the 
world. The star-fish uses these very skil- 
fully. Even if you turn it upside down it 
will manage to right itself again by bending 
its body so as to get a few of its sucker feet 
attached to the rock beneath it, or some 
solid object near at hand, and then gradually 
drawing itself over again. 

Interesting as the star-fish may be when 
on its native sands, it will prove anything 
but interesting to you if you introduce it 
into your aquarium, for it will probably 
devour everything that it comes across, 
especially of 8 soft nature, such as members 
of the mollusc tribe. It is a most voracious 
being, and is particularly obnoxious to the 
fishermen, on account of its eating their bait, 
which is put for the far more valuable crabs, 
etc. 

There are two more species of which 
mention may be made, the first being the 
“Sun-star” (Solaster papposa), which is 
like a sunflower in shape, as it has twelve 
Yays projecting from a disc, somewhat re- 
sembling a pin-cushion, in the centre; and 
the “Brittle Star (Ophiocoma rosula). This 
last is represented in fig. 31. There are 
many members of the family, and they are 


Fig. 31.—Brrrrix STAR (Ophiocoma rosula). 


about the only star-fish worthy of a place in 
the tank. Small specimens may often be 
met with. The creatures are known by 
their popular name, on account of the extra- 
ordinary way in which they behave when 
alarmed. This consists of simply breaking 
themselves up into pieces, so that a complete 
specimen of any size is a comparative rarity. 
However, you will find no difficulty in getting 
specimens of a small size, for they will 
often turn up in the branches of sea-weeds, 
especially the thick varieties, such as Clado- 
phora arcta or Bryopsis plumosa. They 
are ornaments to the aquarium, as they are 
often very strikingly marked. The most 
brittle species is the “Lingthorn” (Luidia 
fragilissima), of which it is next to impos- 
sible to secure a whole specimen, as if you 
come upon it dead it is usually broken up by 


other causes, and the mere sight of a human 
being when it is alive is almost enough to 
make it resolye there and then to smash 
itself into minute particles ! 

Of a very different disposition are the 
members of the Crustacea group, to which I 
-will next refer. Of course everyane knows 
the little green “Shore Crab” (Carcinus 
Menas). He is here, there, and everywhere, 
on all shores, whether sandy or rocky, and 
many who have come across big specimens 
have not only seen him but felt him very 
plainly too! It is, however, quite easy to 
catch the biggest and boldest if you come 
upon him from behind. Wait till he strikes 
his claws together, and then put your hand 
behind him, pressing his head down on the 
sand and taking hold of him by the sides of 
the shell behind his claws. In this position 
he is quite done for, and can do nothing else 
unless you incautiously put the other hand 
in front of his claws. These creatures will 
live for a long time in a vessel of water, if 
you have a little sand at the bottom for 
them to burrow in, and not very much water, 
8o that they are able to get out of it when 
they like. But if you put them into your 


tank you will do so to the complete destruc- 
tion of its inmates, for the green crab sticks 
at nothing in the way of eatables, and his 
claws enable him to break up anything, or 
pull anything to bits, except the hardest 
shells. 

The green crab has several relations that 


Fig. 32.—Hermir Cras (Pagurus Bernhardus). 


are not nearly so formidable, and are well 
worth including in the aquarium. The first 
that I will discourse upon is the “ Hermit 
Crab ” (Pagurus Bernhardus), fig. 832, which 
is so called from his habit of living in a little 
house of his own, in solitary grandeur. This 
is a most extraordinary being. It is not 
gifted by nature with a complete carapace, 
like other crabs, so it has to seek something 
hard to cover it, otherwise it would infallibly 
fall a victim to the more voracious of its 
foes. This difficulty is most successfully got 
over by the crab, by getting inside an empty 
whelk or other shell of the requisite size, and 
in this shell he lives till he grows too large 
for it, when, on a suitable opportunity, he 
changes it for another abode, of easier 
dimensions. To this crab I alluded when 
speaking of the Parasitic Anemone in Chapter 
Il. The crab and anemone live together 
in great good fellowship, and when the crab 
goes to another shell the anemone goes too. 
The two are not, however, so inseparable as 
the “ Purple Hermit ” (Pagurus Prideauzii), 
and the ‘Cloak Anemone” (Sagarti 
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palliata), which are all but invariably found 
together, one on the outside of the shell and 
the other on the inside. Mr. P. H. Gosse 
tried to discover how it was that when the 
crab changed its abode for another the 
anemone invariably went too, and he dis- 
covered that the crab actually took the ane- 
mone off the old shell (the anemone letting 
go its hold for the purpose) and placed it on 
its new abode, to which the anemone promptly 
stuck, and thus their friendship was still un- 
severed ! 

All crabs cannot swim freely in the water, 
but run about at the bottom. To some 
members of the fraternity, however, it is given 
todo both, as they can also swim freely in 
the water. These are known by the curious 
name of “Fiddlers,” because in swimming 
they work their hind-legs backwards and for- 
wards like the action of a fiddler at his instru- 
ment. The most common is the “Velvet 
Fiddler” (Portunus Puber), which is a hand- 
some species, its body being covered with 
velvet-like hair. I have had a specimen in 
my tank, but I regret to say that he never 
“fiddled” while he was there —perhaps there 
was not room for his evolutions and he was 
afraid of striking his head against the glass 
sides of the vessel. He was a very sedate 
personage, and did not indulge in any of the 
frivolities 80 common to his relatives, the 
little green crabs. If you look at the hind 
legs of a velvet fiddler you will see that they 
are very broad compared to those of other 
crabs, and very flat. This is, of course, to 
enable him to best the water with due effect. 
The reason for this is therefore simple, but 
it is not nearly so easy to determine why the 
hermit crab should have one claw very much 
larger than the other! Some people say it 
is to protect the entrance to the shell, the 
little claw being inside. When the hermit 
has a delicacy on which to feast, he holds it 
with the big claw while the little claw pulls it 
to pieces and pops the little pieces into the 
mouth of the crab. 

Another species of crab, which is easily 
kept in the tank, being a very mild and in- 
offensive creature, is that known as the 
“ Hairy Broadclaw,” on account of the hairs 
on its body, and the broadness of its claws, 
and by scientists as Porcellana Platycheles, 
on account of the porcelain-like appearance 
of the under-surface of the body. The broad 
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Fic. 33.—Tar Harry BroapcLaw 
(Porcellana platycheles). 


claws are given it for purposes of catching 
its prey. If you examine the under-surface 
of these you will see that they are thickly 
studded with short bristles, forming a kind 
of brush. With these implements the crab 
is continually sweeping the water in front of 
it as it lies in ambush under a shell, or the 
ledge of a projecting rock. The water 
contains small animalcule on which the 
crab feeds, and these are caught by the bristles 
on its claws, and are forthwith conveyed 
the mouth. The crab should, therefore, 
ded with a little stone, or shell, under 
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which he can crawl, in the tank, and he will 
live there for some time; I have kept one for 
over a year, if my memory serves me aright. 
You will notice how the little creature clings 
to projecting surfaces of the rocks, with 
those sharp claws of his; it is very difficult 
to dislodge him if this is ever required. 

There are other species of this group, but 
the one mentioned is the one you will be 
most likely tocome across. He is represented 
in fig. 33. As he sits under a stone in a 
corner, blinking his “ feelers,” he has a par- 
ticularly wise appearance. 


Fig, 34.—THe Common PRAWN (Paleemon Squilla). 


Everyone knows what shrimps and prawns 
are, but few have seen them in their native 
state. Just as a lobster is not red when he 
comes out of the sea, so these crustacea are 
not much like the same creatures when they 
are seen boiled and when they are seen in 
the glory of life and good health. They are 
both very handsome beings when alive, and 
the prawns are particularly so. 

You can get any number of both by simply 
“tipping ”’ a shrimper to let you take some 
out of his net, which will save you a lot of 
trouble, unless you like the fun of catching 
them for yourself, in which case you can 
invest in a shrimping net, and go at it on 
your own account. These are among the 
comparatively few marine specimens that 
can be found in great abundance on any 
sandy coast. 

The two creatures are so mixed up together 
in the popular mind that they are called 
indiscriminately shrimps and prawns, accord- 
ing to the ideas of the speaker. There is a 
plain difference between the two, however— 
namely, that the prawns have horns, and the 
shrimps have none. The common 
prawn (Palemon Squilla) is commonly 
known as the “White Shrimp,” 
wherens, as a matter of fact, it is not 
a shrimp at all, and, if you look at 
fig. 34, you will see that it has a horn. 
The common shrimp is almost too 
familiar an object to be worthy of an 
illustration. There is a rather less 
common species of prawn known as 
the “ sop ” prawn, which has a kind 
of hump on its back, and is a more 
¥ — elegantly fashioned species than most 
of the others. 

Shrimps and prawns will live in an 
aquarium for a time, but I always 
found that it was not a very long 
time. You may, perhaps, be more 
fortunate. The little ones will, sooner or 
later, fall victims to the anemones, or other 
creatures, but the big ones will survive long 
enough for their habits to be watched. The 
long antenne are in constant movement as 
the shrimp or prawn darts about the tank. 
The movement of both crustacea are the 
same: they crawl forward very slowly by 
means of their claws, but, if danger threatens 
them, they dart backwards with tremendous 
rapidity by the sudden bending of their tails. 
If you examine these organs you will see the 
manner in which they are constructed, with 
thin plates which offer no resistance to their 
slow forward movement, but when acted upon 


bya sudden movement, the plates open out, and 
offer a great deal of resistance to the water, 
and the strong movement of the fan thus 
formed drives the shrimp backwards through 
the water with considerable velocity. A large 
number of shrimps and prawns disporting 
themselves in a pool of clear water or an 
aquarium is a very pretty sight to watch. 

There are two little species of crustacean 
which are excessively common on aay sandy 
beach, and are known by the names of the 
“Sand Skipper" (Talitrus Locusta) and 
the “Shore Jumper " (Orchestria litterca). 
Both are very much like the little crustacean 
which is so numercus in our inland ponds 
and ditches—viz. the “‘ water shrimp,” as it 
is commonly called. They burrow urder 
the sand, in large numbers, and occasionalis 
come to the surface to jump about on the 
top of it. They form excellent food for the 
anemones, who will be most pleased for you 
to put a lot into your tank, but i 
you have any particular reason te 
keep them for examination, it wiil 
not do, for ohvious reasons, t 
insert them there along with the 
anemones. 

There is one more member of the 
tribe of Crustacea which I must not omit, as 
they have been always great pets of mire. 
These are the excessively common creature: 
known as “ Barnacles,” of which the me:t 
interesting is the species that is called the 
“ Acorn-shell,” or ‘“‘Common Barnacie” 
(Balanus balanoides). These may be foun) 
literally by millionson any coast. They adher 
to rocks when they can get them, and to wood 
posts, breakwaters, piers, etc., when they 


Fic. 35.—LarVAL Form or Common BARNACLE of 
“ ACORS-SHRLL” (Balanus balanoides, “ Nauplius”\. 


cannot get rocks. When you are on any pier. 
if you look down into the water, or just above 
low-water mark, you will certainly see the 
wood covered with little white shells, which 
are the creatures of which I speak. As it 
does not do to move them from their support 
we must find a small shell or stone, to which 
some are attached, and drop it into the tank. 


Fic, 36.—Cowmox BARNACLE OR “ ACORN-SHTLL” 
(Balanus balanoides, Adult), 


Then after a bit you will see a wonderful 
sight. The barnacle, being (in its later life) 
a stationary animal, has to be provided with 
8 means of catching its food as the water 
flows past it—something in the style of the 
“Hairy Broadclaw” crab. This takes the 
form of a veritable casting-net, and as sm 
as it gets hungry you will see the plates at 
the top open; a rapid snatch is made in the 
air with the “cirrhi,” as theyare scientiticaliy 
called, and they are withdrawn again, the 
plates closing behind them. To watch 3 
large number of barnacles on a stone, each 
opening every-other minute, and making 


their casts, the nets being withdrawn again 
with great rapidity, is a most interesting and 
beautiful sight, and one I am particularly 
fond of watching. The life history of the 
barnacle is too long to go into at great 
length, but it is such an extraordinary one 
that I may just outline it, as it is a good 
example of the wonderful metamorphoses 
through which many marine creatures pass. 

When born the young barnacle is a free- 
swimming creature of the shape shown in 
fig. 35. At this period it is scientifically 
known as the Nawplius. It was due to 
this nauplius that the barnacle was 
discovered to be a crustacean at all. At first 
it was placed among the molluscs, but this 
young animal was proved to be similar to the 
larve of other crustacea. When in this 
state it has three pairs of legs, two antennm», 
one eye, and a kind of tail. But after it has 
been swimming about for a time the nauplius 
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attaches itself to some rock, or post, by its 
antenne. A marvellous transformation 
then takes place. The stony valves grow 
round it, the antenne are enclosed within the 
walls of the outer case, the feet grow smaller 
and smaller, till at last the creature resembles 
the shape usually seen (fig. 36). It grows 
to its full size, after becoming fixed, in the 
course of a few months. 

This is surely a sufficiently extraordinary 
life for any creature! It will live quite con- 
tentedly in the tank for a long time, but it 
requires to be taken out of the water for a 
few hours every few days. I lost many at 
first before I discovered this, but afterwards 
they lived for a long time. 

There is another species of barnacle which 
grows on the bottoms of ships, floating 
planks, ete. The head of this is mounted on 
a long neck, from which it is called the 
“Necked Barnacle’? (Pentalasmus Anati- 

(To be continued.) 
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fera). The latter of its Latin names was 
given to it on account of the absurd idea 
that this barnacle gradually grew into a 
goose or duck! This was firmly believed in 
by some of the ancient naturalists, one of 
whom actually describes the process as he 
saw it with his own eyes! It is, I suppose, 
hardly necessary to say that this was purely 
the result of a too vivid imagination, and 
by no conceivable process could anything 
even remotely resembling it take place! 

Some writers say that the “nets ”’ referred 
to above are used to catch the minute 
infusoria, etc., on which the barnacle feeds, 
and others that they create currents by 
which these are sucked into the mouth of the 
barnacle. You will see these curious organs 
represented in fig. 36, in which the creature 
is seen after it has “settled in life,” and 
given up the meanderings of its gay and 
giddy youth! 


i Summer Time. (Draven for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by F. Panks.) 


A-PLAIN: GUIDE TO OIL-PAINTING. 


By Hume Nisbet, 


Author of "Lessons in Art,” “ Where Art Begins,” “ Life and Nature Studies,” etc., etc. 


ACKGROUNDS.—This is a portion of the pic- 
ture that by the commonplace artist and 

the beginner is too often erroneously regarded 
as of very minor importance, and yet it is 
exactly here where the great colourist revels 
and expends all his knowledge and restrained 


CHAPTER Iv.—continued. 


power; for by painting the background with 
skill, the artist alone can give the true values 
of harmony, contrast, and force to his figure. 
It is here where all your knowledge of colour 
and subtle gradation are required, where you 
can play your scales of colour and variety of 


tones amongst the shadows, and echo as 
well as accentuate and harmonise all the 
different colours of flesb, hair, costume in 
your figures and the surrounding accessories. 
Your background is not merely a blank 
spacecto be filled up ‘with any colour « 


Toilers of the Deep, 
(Draven for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by A. F, LyDON,)_ 


shadow tint which may be handy on your 
palette, as so many seem to consider it, but 
a void which may be filled with harmonies, 
delicate suggestions, repetitions, and accom- 
paniments to the composition which you 
have created, or it is a void which will be- 
come blanker and more meaningless with 
the dirt you daub over it. 

To paint it as it ought to be painted, 
you will require every colour in a more sub- 
dued and disguised key which you have on 
your lights and in your shadows throughout 
every object of your picture, with their differ- 
ent complementary and contrasting tones 
beside. Every brush mark must be altered 
with the same deliberation with which you 
laid on the dead colour of the flesh and 
costumes, etc., to suit whatever is in juxta- 
position. This may chance to be a white- 
washed wall or the time-stained panels and 
dusky shadows of a wainscotted chamber ; 
it may be a modern wall-paper or an ancient 
hanging of tapestry ; the task before you is 
to paint by broad suggestions which will not 
intrude, the local colour and pattern or 
design, and also blend it harmoniously with 
echoes and contrasts of your picture. 

I cannot tell you how to do this further 
than by saying, paint it exactly as you have 
painted the other portions of your picture, 
only much more deliberately, thoughtfully, 
and cunningly, studying every object all round 
with every touch, so that you may best give 
the utmost value to what you have already 
painted in, and if you do not quite succeed 
(for only the very greatest and most experi- 
enced of colourists can do this up to a limit), 
you will at least have produced something 
that will reward your labour, and discovered 
secrets of colour that must advance your 
next work. Sir John Millais’ backgrounds 
appear rough and unfinished to the unedu- 
cated eye, but they possess this quality. 
Rembrandt's backgrounds have often more 
labour and care bestowed upon them than 
his figures have. Orchardson’s backgrounds 
may be quoted as samples of what I have now 
tried to describe. 

The Value of Space.—There is nothing 
more difficult to a painter than the leaving 
of spaces or room in his pictures. Thecon- 
stant temptation is to crowd a composition. 
If you go into any exhibition you may see 
a picture here and there with space enough 
about it to give elbow-room to the figures, 
and a sense of repose to the spectator, yet 
the majority of the exhibits are crammed full 
of objects. 

It takes a great deal of experience as well 
as a masterly firmness of purpose before a 
painter can learn the full value of isolation 
and space, and yet there is nothing which 
proves the strength and greatness of a painter 
more than this, to know the exact limit 
which the subject and the spectator can stand 
in the way of room, and be bold enough to 
give it. I again quote Orchardson as the 
best living exponent of space, as he is one of 
the most refined of colourists. If you look 
at his pictures carefully, the first impression 
will possibly be that you would like to have 
something to break up those large spaces 
which he leaves, the second and lasting im- 
pression is that you don’t want anything to 
disturb the reposeful feeling which is settling 
upon you and bringing you right into the 
picture. With most other pictures you are 
forced to stand outside and look at the actors 
from a distance, but with Orchardson’s 
pictures you seem to take your stand or sit 
down with the characters and so study them 
at your leisure. You look round critically 
and say to yourself, with a sigh of infinite 
satisfaction: “This is nice and restful, but 
another eighth of an inch left, and it would 
jhave been dreary and comfortless.” Thatis 
avhere this master shows his courage and 
his skill—he knows exactly how far he dare 
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go in the way of isolation, but he goes his 
utter length, and just stops in time. 

In those spaces, however, so colourless 
seemingly and bleached out to faint greys, 
he exhibits his full force as a subtle colourist ; 
they vibrate with delicious and delicate vari- 
ations, and as your eye watches these preg- 
nant spaces, so redolent with sensitive colour 
and silvery purity, if gifted at all with the 
instinct of poetic colour, you seem to be sit- 
ting within a vast chamber flooded in subdued 
light, and listening to the distant tremblings 
of Eolian harps. This is exactly the effect 
which I wish you to feel and attempt to re- 
produce in your backgrounds. In your com- 
positions aim always to have as much room 
as you can get without producing the effect 
of emptiness or barrenness. 

The Massive Style of Painting. — As 
smooth and light painting suits some minds, 
the bold and massive style of painting com- 
mends itself to others. Painters who take to 
this kind of work are of more robust and less 
refined minds. They will most likely be stern 
realists and Zolas of art. The poetic and 
romantic will not so much appeal to them as 
the strong and rugged. Their subjects will 
be drawn from every-day life and their work 
will be materialistic, vivid, and open-air. 

Luke Fildes in his “ Widower ”’ is a fair 
specimen of this class, who like to build up 
their pictures with solid and heavy layers of 
paint, and depend upon a good deal of their 
effects in texture. 

To paint in this way you will begin the 
first working exactly as you would do with 
the other style, only, instead of placing your 
colours softly, you will place them side by 
side heavily, using your colours as dry as you 
can—i.e. just as you squeeze them from your 
tubes, without thinning them with medium, 
or if you want to thin them at all, use tur- 
pentine only, in very spare doses. The pro- 
minences and corrugations place on your 
canvas as if you meant to make a low bas- 
relief of your picture. 

It requires considerable practice to do this 
properly, for the roughnesses and coarse 
brush marks must not be laid on at random, 
but made to follow the roughnesses of Nature 
exactly with the texture of the different 
articles. All sorts of tricks must be resorted 
to as you go along, your palette knife used 
sometimes as a plasterer would lay on plaster 
with a trowel, your fingers at other times, or 
you may carve out a wrinkle with a sharp 
pointed stick, smoothing some portions while 
you leave others standing out boldly yet art- 
fully from the canvas. 

All the while you must be most particular 
to get your tints correctly; indeed, this first 
working has to be carried on much farther 
than the first working of a smooth painting, 
for you are carving, as well as painting. 

There must be no transparent shadows left 
—i.e. no portion where the canvas can shine 
through ; this transparency and depth you 
will get by subsequent glazings ; your task 
at present is to cover the canvas solidly and 
heavily from end to end. 

You may strike a higher key in your lights, 
and in places put on the white purely, if you 
like. It will be found better to lay on your 
strongest lights in dead white, and work your 
other colours lightly amongst the white on 
your picture without mixing the tints on your 
palette at all. 

For example, place a thick daub of white 
straight from the tube on to the lightest part 
of the forehead, then take a touch of ochre, 
and dash it over the white; after that take 
rose madder and qualify the ochre; tone 
down this combination with terre verte or 
cobalt, and go on with your blendings, and 
shading off with thick daubs of pure colour 
on the canvas direct. The effect you will 
find to be very dazzling and prismatic, 
yet, when seen at the right distance, very 
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realistic, and true to the brilliance of your 
model. 

As you paint your lights in a high key, you 
must put in your shadows in the same way, 
much lighter and clearer than you intend 
them to be when finished. Make your con- 
trasts violent, strong, and brilliant, the purples, 
greens, yellows, and reds more intense and 
crude. The carmines on the cheeks and 
lips should be juicy and glowing, the shadow 
blendings of raw sienna and brown madder 
qualified in the grey parts with terre verte 
and cobalt, all blended, but not too much 
mixed together amongst the white; they 
should rather run through, in vivid and sepa- 
rate veins and streaks which cross each 
other to produce the colour wanted as the 
threads of a tartan do. 

Work on this first working as long as you 
can improve it, but do not muddle the colours 
together, or the results will be disastrous, and 
carry it as far as you can before you set it 
away todry. The first working is complete 
when you have produced a glowing and con- 
sistent harmony all through, with the texture 
of the flesh and other articles as they are im 
the original all suggested as far as they can 
be suggested without the finer details. 

When you are satisfied that you can do no 
more at this stage, put it away, and begin on 
another subject, for your picture must be 
thoroughly dry before you can touch it again, 
and it will take weeks to dry hard enough. 

(To be continued.) 


——otsto0o—_ 


ACQUAINTANCES, FRIENDS, AND 
FOLK ONE HAS MET, WITH 
NAMES 80 PECULIAR ONE 
CANNOT FORGET! 

By Lr..CoLoxen V. F. Rowe. 


‘ve known a North, South, East, and West, 
A Northey, Southey, too; 

A Northcote, Southeott, Western, 

And colours not a few : 
As Lilywhite, Pink, Scarlett, Rose, 

Grey, Green, Brown, Black, and White, 
Dunn, Tawney, Primrose, Lavender, 

And Orange, Darke, and Lyte; 


An England, English, French, and France, 
Spain, Holland, Fleming, too, 
Kent, Cornish, Welsh, Turk, Norman, Scott, 
Rhodes, Somerset, and Crewe, 
Montgomery, and Buckingham ; 
‘An Ireland, and a Corke, 
A Newport, Sheffield, Chesshire, Ross, 
A Lancaster, and Yorke; 


King, Prince, Duke, Marquis, Barron, Earle, 
‘A Nation, and some Powers; 

A Noble, Marshall, Burgess, Knight ; 
A Serjeant, Shield, and Towers ; 

A Deacon, Vicars, Parsons, Clarke ; 
‘A Bishop, Dean, and Pope ; 

‘An Abbott, Pryor, Monk, and Nunn, 
ross, Crozier, Chanter, Core, 

Church, Parish, Sanctuary, Creed ; 
‘A Chapple, Flagg, and Stone ; 

A Temple, Bethell, Sexton, Tombs, 
Graves, Boddy, and a Bone; 


Lightbody, Hyde, Legge, Foote, and Hand, 
Braine, Whiskers, Head, and Hatt, 

Tooth, Tougue, Cheek, Mantell, Buckle, Hood, 
Coates, Cape, Tye, Pinney, Platt! 


Fortt, Bolt, and Bond, Ward, Locke, and Keys, 
Stairs, Garrett, Floor, and Wall, 

Room, Backhouse, Chambers, Cellars, Glass, 
Bell, Knocker, Castle, Hall. 

Bowles, Barrow, Baskett, Kitchen, Potts, 
Cann, Kitchener, and Cook, 

Fry, Bacon, Pepper, Curry, Rice, 
Duff, Jelly, Tapp, Mugg, Hook ; 


Mann, Manners, Goodman, Trueman, Childe; 
‘A Btill, Sly, Spooner, Scamp ; 

A Croker, Coward. Bold, and Cowd ; 
A Gusb, 8 greedy Gamp; 3 
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A Hardiman, a P.ettiman, 
A Jolliboy, and Cust; 

Brand, Cole, and Ashe, Sparks, Fyers, Burns ; 
‘And Irons, Steele, and Rust ; 


I've known a Broad, Large, Fatt, and Thyune. 
Bigge, Little, Short, und Long: 

A Bent, aud Bluut, a Keene, and Sharpe, 
Small, Lowe, and Weeks, and Strong ; 

‘A Moody, Jolly, Worthy, Wise ; 
‘A Neate, Dear, Darling, Best, 

Goode, Toogood, Saint, and Goodenough 5 
‘A Lodger, Hoste, and Guest ; 


‘A Lover, Hayter, Helps, and Frien!; 
A Christian, Sweet, and Meck : 

Will, Justice, Law, a Hire and Sule, 
‘A Reade, Wright, Heard, and Speke 

A Bachelor, Younghusband, too, 
Waite, Reddy, Close, and Slacke ; 

‘A Creeper, Crawley, Stiff, and Strange, 
‘A Luck, Chance, Risk, and Lack ; 


Rich, Pretious, Costley, Savage, Wille, 
Young, Bland, and Bright, and Gay, 
Noyes, Hurley, Burley, Yelling, Strife, 
‘A Wale, @ Call, a Bray; 
Carde, Diamond, Clubb, Dyce, Gamble, Betts, 
Gaimes, Toye, Batt, Ball. and Toole, 
Packe, Breakey, Lenky, Mendum, Patch, 
Yarde, Milea, Rodd, Lyues, aud Rule; 


Worth, Money, Price, and Pennycuick, 
‘And Penny (Copper round !); 

Twopenny, Farthing, Silver, Gould, 
Groat, Bushell, Peck, and Pound ; 


Snow, Winter, Freeze, Frost, Day, and Rac, 
March, Dew, Fogg, Rayner, Hale; 

‘A Curling, Keel, Sterne, Prowse, and Crwys, 
‘A Tempest, Brees, and Gale: 


Brine, Waters, Rivers, Flood, and Brook, 
Banks, Bridges, Piers, Arches, 

Lake, Pond, Poole, Wells, and Ford, and Shore, 
Reeds, Rushes, Dykes, and Marshes; 


Hill, Mountain, Gully, Dale, Downes, Moore, 
Lee, Lane, Styles, Helges, Wa: 

Pitt, Cave, Trench, Hole, Butts, Combe, and Cuirns, 
Chalk, Flint, Sandys, Mould, and Clay ; 

Fouracres, Meadows, Olfield, Field, 
Stacke, Badrick, Barnes, and Hay, 

Parke, Forrest, Warren, Burrowes, Grove, 
Heath, Holley, Hawthorne, May, fe 

Bushe, Sbrubb, and Plant, and Flowers, and Budi, 
Wood, Blackwood, Redwood, Sprigg, 

Branch, Broom, and Furze, Box, Birch, and Vetch, 
Thorne, Berry, Knott, and Twiggs 


Bird, Crest, Wing, Quill, and Duck, and Drake, 
Cocks, Peacock, Gosling, Henn, 

Coote, Heron, Crane, Larke, Nightingale, 
Dove, Sparrow, Robins, Wren : 

Quayle, Partridge, Bustard, Osprey, Kite, 
Swift, Marten, Faleon, Hawke, 

Finch, Parrott, Gull, Crowe, Daw, and Rookes, 
‘And Raven that can t 


Bucke, Bull, and Bullock, Eland, Fox, 
Kidd, Hogg, Hinde, Hart, and Hare, 

Lamb, Lyons, Griffin, Beaver, Stagg, 
Roe, Roebuck, Wolfe, and Mare ; 


Fish, Finn, and Gill, and Whiting, too; 
A Whale, and Seale and Leach, 

Spratt, Mullett, Pyke, Bass, Salmon, Sole, 
Shell, Cockle, Crabbe, and Beach t 


‘A Nutt, Plum, Peach, Cress, Garlick, Bean, 
Pease, Levion, Peel, and Rind, 

Mosse, Garland, Redtern, Bettoney, 
With Ivey intertwined ! 


T've known a Tanner, Skinner, Glover, 
‘A Turner, Tinker, Taylor, 

‘A Faller, Sloper, Weaver, Roper, 
‘A Porter, Paeker, Naylor; 

A Carver, Capper, Clothier, Chandler, 
‘A Piper, Harper, Hawker, 

‘A Plowman, Horseman, Woodman, Cheeseman, 
‘A Ryder, Trotter, Waiker ; 

‘A Butcher, Baker, Barber, Brewer, 
Merchants, Scars, Byers ; 

\ Tyler, Sclater, Mason, Sawyer, 
Laiuters, Stainers, Dyers; 
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An Archer, Hunter, Fisher, Fowler, 

‘A Forrester, and Farmer; 

Masters, Shepherd, Parker, Miller, 
‘A Cutler, Templar, Palmer ; 


‘A Leader, Wheeler, Carter, Driver; 
‘A Carpenter and Cooper ; 

A Cartwright, Sadleir, Butler, Steward, 
A Chamberlain and Hooper ; 

A Smith, a Goldsmith, Hacker, Salter, 
A Smalley, and a Smiley 

A Slowman, Quicke, a Hurrey, Haste, 
A Crowdy, Ryle, and Riley 


‘A Boosey, Ostler, Rideout, Trott, 
A Sitwell, Spurway, Bussell ; 
A Wallop, Racey, Stride, and Wynn, 
Horne, Horniblow, and Fussell. 
Pineoftin, Appleyard, Hunt Grubbe, 
Crisp, Woodcock Pye are rum ! 
Rusk, Inkpen, Steptoe, Nix, Popioy, 
And Tickell, Giving, Fitz, Barnjum. 


Capp, Hitt, Gunn, Shute, Smart, Physick, Corfe 
Fear, Tremble, Cramp, Boyle, Blaine, 

Dart, Dagxer, Pierce, Cleeve, Stabb, Llvod, 
Gore, Slaughter, Death, and Payne, 

Vane, Selfe, and Grundy, Cavill, Lye: 
"Tis good to turn from this 

To Moon, Starra, Angel, Eden, Grace, 
Peace, Heaven, Home, and Bliss! 


—0, soo — 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 
SEPTEMBER. 


In Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, 
Rabbitry, Kennel, and Garden. 


By Gorpon STABLES, C.M., M.D., RB 


 Howrat Toot-Rox.—I havealways been of opinion 
ZAP that one of the handiest things a boy can bave is 
2 good, honest tool-box, Not a toy tool-box, remember, 
Duta chest containing tools of good quality and size, 
Ifa boy goes sauntering into an irontuonger’s with o 
Jaw-dicdaw expression on bis countenance—trying to 
look as like a young lord as he kuows how to, und asks 
for a sight of tool-boxes, le will have to pay a long 
price for bad, rotren stuf. Anything is cool enough 
jor a boy, the tool-Lox makers think. Perhaps they are 
right ; apything is good enough for the boys who read 
penny and baitpenny drewltals, but vothing is tov 
geod for a*B.0.P.” boy. What, you want. is a rough 
box to keep what you buy in, You can get this from 
grocer or wu draper, sud put hinges and @ lock to it 
yourself. 

‘Then fil it up with serviceable tools and good nails. 
One good, strong claw-hammer, one suull axe—un Aus 
tralian tomahawk also, if possible, it ix ubout the 
jandiest tool out for cutting wood or almost anythiug ; 
A cross-cutting saw, and a ripping one: two goot 
Chisels of different sizes with jerfect, handles; two 
litte screwalrivers, and a good lot of nails —French 
nnd cut—of all sizes, not forgetting screw nnils, Well, 
if you have also # jack-plane and a mull one, you are 
pretty weil set up to begin with, and you know you cant 
Always be wlding to your stock now and then. Have 
rlso a bench to werk upon somewhere handy, and keep 
your box lockel. Keep your tools clean, too, and well 
oiled ; they will lust all the longer. 

Chisels need @ rub on n sharpening-stone now and 


then, and axes want grinding, but you can always get 
this done for you if you carry @ civil tongue in your 
head. In all ‘my travels 1 have always found a civil 
tongue 

ial 


one of the best defensive weapons to carry, 
y aigong savages. A civil tongue and—a 
in your Lip pocket. 


‘tue Pocrrny Rus.—You will always find galvanized 
zine netting haudy about your run, or your gamen, to 
mend, to fill uy lioles, and make temporary pens when 
you require them. Tt is cheapest to buy a fifty-vanls 
Coil at one time, aud get it gol, The very cheap stuff 
is just as timsy no a bit of rotten canvas, and is manu- 
facture expressly mostly to catch flats. 

The nights are getting long now, and as boys in 
country places often require to potter uround after 
dark among their outdoor pets, I advise them to buy an 
ordinary lautern, This is better than using your cycle 
lamp, because it shels a moderate light all round, while 
the other scares birds with its glare. 

Rew! last month's Doings. Finish your repairs und 
afterwards finish the lime-wazhing. 


Movttixc.—For ondinary fowls, you have only to use 
ordinary precautions, for they should be kept free frew 
draughts, aud wet. If any bird catches cold it should 
be penned in o warm place, und better fed. 


Forcinc A MocuT.—Mind, I am pot advising this: 
Tonly wish to tell you how it is ustally done. ‘The 


erain. 
stimulating and generous, and with s dust of goo: 
cayennein it, Give plenty of water, and, after a moct!, 
put rusty fron in the water. 
or may not be needed, it will depend upon circa=- 
xtances, Linseed, a little mest, and a Landfalof beap 
muy be given now and then. “But the keynotes of 
{ureed moult are warmth, good food, and cayenne. 


J last montli's Doings. ‘will, of course, bar: 
separated sexes before now, and reverted to the ua. 
black and white mixture of good, fat, shiny canars- 
seed and summer rape. Be as careful to buy your tirr 
need in a good shop, as if you were going to eat it you: 
poe Corn merchants keep it, but it is not alwa;- 
fresh. 

‘The singing cavary is a very charming pet int 
house, expecially where girls are. Bot it should be the 
L duty of one of the family only to took atte 
Die Independent of his seed, he needs green fio. 
such a8 chick-weed and lettuce, and also seedling wee 
such us ripe pluntain. Groundsel is also relished. T:r 
sea saul is to be bought in shops ; aud note, be oust: 
Lave his fountain riused out every day and refle: 
Don't just pour the to-day’s water on top of yester. 
aud imagine you huve doue your duty. 


Tuk Pickos Lort._Have you had your actus 
cleaning yet? If uot go in for it at once. Reais 
month's Doings and begin. Let me repeat one tiie 
Choose a dry, breezy, sunuy day. Begin very eatly 

Continue to weed out. Keep the lott not only cess. 
but well ligbtel. I think the roof-window is becz 
than that ut the side. Give cleau gravel frequeris. 
aud don't forget salt. 


Tue Rappitny.—Things will be quiet in the rabbir 
at prescut, and if you take the advice I gave last axst!. 
you wil huve heaith also amoug your favourites (2 
dry days now I should advise you to gather scf 
tor belding. Boys who have to live in towns cis’ 
do this, but country lads can. You shoud chose s 
fine, dry day, after rain, because then tbe dust ¥i 

been Washed off. When it is perfectly dry 
clean, store it for winter use. Let all the fooi 
give a rabbit be clean, aud the oats free from das. 


Tuk KE .—Despite the stringent murzling cn! 
that prevails in so many places, let your dog lave < 
the exercise possible. But do not wash him more thay 
once a fortnigut now. Choose u five day, rinse ©: 
down with cold water after the hot, to get rid of all Ue 
soap, dry thoroughly, and then, having gives bm é 
morsel of something nice to eat, let him bave as ra 

Repair your outdoor kennels ow, if you bave at 
Prevention is better than cure. Use Sauitasas adi 
fectant, because it is safe and has no bad smell. Bo 
cleanliuess aud fresh air are the best preventative « 
disease. 


THe GaRDENs.—Continue to keep eversthing tit 
Clean the ground from which potatoes bave been is. 
and plant Scotch kail and other hardy winter gree~ 
thereon, ‘Tidy walks and borders and edging, w. 
remove all dead leaves from your window boxes 


THE BOY'S OWN CAMERA CLUB 
By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, Mua. (Oxon). 
HOW TO USE UP SPOILED r'LATES, 


y DR umateur, whether old or young, beginner « 

expert, is bound to spoil a plate or twoat interns 
and perhaps it is as well for the plate-makers that (2 
ix so! However, it is a disappointment to the wer: 
the plate, unless he should happen to havea dupica® 
wherefore let us consider Low he may best ume + 
mischief he lus done. 

Now, when I speak of spoiled plates, I do net 2° 
(on this cocasion) spoiled negatives, of wtiel ¢ 
gliss can often be utilised in many wars, 0© 
tucan plates which have been exposed to light. +» 
for some reason or uother have turned out te! 
Suppose you have takeu a uvegutive in the orb:« 
and the picture will not come out. or" 
hopelessly fogged, or some other casualty has occa 
to render it usclesa, you can still make we 
in the following way.” First, we have to remove! 
silver which has been acted on by light and 
developer atterwanis, This is done by the us & 
soution known s “Farmer’s Meducer.” It cows 
of potassium ferrocyanide 3 grains, hyposulpli 
soda 30 grains, distilled water a ouaee. es 
solution it must remain until the film coverins ¢ 
plate is perfectly clear. It is now rinsed inn 
water, and immersed for three miuutes ina se2s/ 
bath made by wixing together bichromate of a> 
nium 45 xTains, distilled water 4 ountes. This be 
be done in a red light, us the film is afterwants 


dered sensitive, and must not be exposed to light until 
it is under the positive from which it is to be printed. 
‘The process of taking out the darkened silver may be 
done by orlinary daylight. The plate, when rendered 
sensitive again, must be «ried in the dark, 

‘When dry we have to print upon ft. ‘This is not 
done from 4 nezative, as in the case of ordinary papers 
or plates, but from a positive, which can be made frora 
in negative by exposing the plate bebind it in the ordi- 
nary way,and developing the plate with hydroquinone. 
This is the best developer, or any which gives black 
and white tones, as if you develop with pyro, although 
the plate will do for the reproduction, the transparency 
itself will not be so pretty, whereas if you use hydro- 
quinone, this will also be useful. 

‘The time to print, as usual, depends on the density of 
the negative. You have to continue the process until 
the shadows are of a deep brown colour, and tive detail 
is well out. Experience only will tell you when to stop. 
After this, the picture has to be well washed in clear 
water until the brown tone 1s gone, and the plate is 
then set up todry. This can be done in the light, but 
the washing is best done by ruby Ininp. Now comes 
the most interesting part of the business. This is the 
cowuring of the printed glass by means of ordinary 
water colours. Any colour can be used, say dragon's 
blood, carmine, ultramarine, etc., in the proportion of 
about } 02. of colour to } oz. of oxalic ucid, und ono 
pint of water. The plate should be left in this colour- 
ing solution till itis of a deeper tint than it is required 
to be when dry. It is then washed in several chauges 
of water till the water leaves it still perfectly un- 
coloured itzelf, and it ix then placed in a dry place, free 
from dust, till it is quite dry. To finish it off it is best 
to havea cover glass. This may be a picce of perfectly 
clean glass the size of the transparency (an old negative 
glass will do), and maz be secured to the other by an 
adhesive strip of paper, of the kind that is used for 
Jantern slides, Over this you can stick ornamental 
ribbon if you prefer this. “Another way {3 to huve a 
frame made exactly like a picture frame, without any 
Dack of wood, and into thisis slipped the trausparency, 
behind which is placed a picce of clear glass, or, 
preferably, a piece of “ frosted" or “ ground" glass, 
This latter distributes the light more evenly,and should 
always be nsed if you are to have behind the picture 
anything like a view, a scene in the garden, ete. : while 
blank glass can be used azainst any white object. or 
the sky. The glasses are fastened {nto the frame by 
slips of wood at the elges. Very pretty lamp shuwles 
can be made with these transparencies, by inserting 
them in a special frame made to go round the lamp, 
with a succession of openings into which the pictures 
fir. In this ease you must back them with frosted 
ulass, or the flame spoils the effect. Of course you will 
understand that the cover glass is to be fastened on the 
tilm side of the transparency. 

‘The secret of the method employel in the above 
process is, of course, the use of bichromated geatine, 
and has nothing todo with the silver formerly in the 
plate. As long as the film is left uninjured, the process 
xy be employed, and is a very good way of making 
se of ne; stive films which would otherwise have to be 
consigned to the dust-bin as no longer of any service. 
Pictures successfully made by this process are really up 
to the average which would have been attained by the 
use of the original film when the silver was still in it, 
if it had been exposed and developed in the ordinary 
way--e fact that is very astonishing to the uninitiated 
Jooker-on, who does not comprehend the nature of the 
Varivus causes of the effects he perceives. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


“ Gop'’sQanney.” 
inst published under 


The most attractive little volume 

this title by Macmillan & Co, 
sunday Talks with Boys," by an 
contributor, Mr. Foxcll, M.A. BeMus, 
(London), minor canon of Canterbury Cathedral. In 
1 brief commendatory introduction by Dean Farrar, the 
writer observes that boys could hardly fail to gain 
some strength, courage, aml wisdom from the perusal of 
these ** Talks,” and we quite endorse the remark. Here 
are a few helpful sentenecs culled from the volume : 


On Making Excuses.“ 1 have often been struck by 
the cleverness some boys show in making excuses. 
‘rhey Devin, first of all, by making light of the duty 
which ouxht to have been dene. As Jong as it seemed 
serious, they felt uncomfortable : conscience gave them 
Ho Test ; a8 soon as they succeciled in pool-poohing it 
144 Of NO Consequence, an excuse was made easy... . 
Livery boy knows that to lie is wicked, but to excuse a 
lig he will give ita lighter name, and’ then it docs not 
sccm so wrong. §0 he calls it ta fib,” ‘romancing.’ 
+ amon,’ stretching a point,"* drawing the lony bow,’ 
snd so on, If he knows enough French to give his 

rench nae, it is astonishing how innocent. it 
tien asppears to him... . When you have done wrong, 
be bold to acknowledge it ; most often men will forgive 
you, but always God will forgive you if you ask Him 
in the mame of Jesus Obrist, our blessed Saviour.” 


ae 


Tuk  Pupiic Scnoors’ VOLUNTEER Casp.—The 
+overnmoent House Grounds at North Camp, Aldershot, 
‘ave recently presented a novel nppearance, for therein, 
-t Sir Evelyn Wood's invitation, the Public Schools’ 
Volunteer ip has been pitched, aud the annual 
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military manceuvres of the scholars duly carried out. 
Detachments from fourteen different schools, including 
Winchester, Wellington, Haileybury, Oheltevham, 
Marlborough, and Bradficld, have this year helped to 
swell the total of five hundred, and of these Haileybury 
and Bradfield were reepousible for the largest companies. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 435. 


By Misa Kate A. ANDREWs, daughter of the 
late H. J. C. Andrews, 


WHITE. | 6 +4=10 pieces, 


White to play, and mate in three (3) moves. 


A Kixa's Tour, 
which forms a magic square, each of the 
eighteen lines, consisting of eight numbers, 
amounting to 260. 


By W. Wi.uaus, of Cardiff. 


61 | 62 | 63 | 64 | 1 | 
60;11/58:67| 8 7/64 5 


12 59/10) 9; 56:55 | 6 i 63, 
i 


ala 4 
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in Jaenisch’s square, lately published on 
page 478. There are circles on all four sides 
of the centre of the diagram—viz. 8, €0, 25, 
87, 28, 40, 5, 57, ete. Our boys will discover 
other remarkable properties in numbers. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. A.—The following two problems, each in twenty- 
one moves, show what the two Knights can do. By 
©. T. Blathy : White, K—K B 6; Kta—K Sand KB 5; 
PK 2. Black, K-K B 5; Ps—Q B4, 6,6,K 4, KKt4 
nud 5. (4+7=11 pieces.)—By H. F. L. Meyer : White, 
K—KB6; Kts—QB 2 and K 3. Bluck, K—K R 3; 
Ps—K 4 and 5. 


“ EMECHEMES."—Study the “Guide to Cheas,” which 
shows that four Kings are not allowed. The two Kings 
op the board can be placed in 3,613 different positions, 


——2of# {00 — 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


DENTISTRY—ANCIENT AND MopERX.—The following 
amusing sketch illustrating two opposite ways of 
making money out of deutistry reaches us from a 
boy reader at Eton College—G. M. Gathorne-Hardy : 


‘18 14 15/16/49. 50°51 52 


20,19 18 | 17 | 48 | 47 | 46) 45 


"21 


(a3 a4! 41 42/27 | 44 
| 


= fi eh 
37° 22: | 89 | 40 | 25 | 26 | 43 | 28 | 


| 82°81 | 30 | 29 | 


186 35 | 34 


The following may interest the author: 

There is the further peculiarity that the 
sum of each of the six circles, consisting of 
eight numbers, round the centre of the dia- 
gram, amounts to 260. The smallest circle 
consists of the numbers 56, 50, 47, 41, 24, 18, 
, and 9; the largest of 3, 5, 28, 30, 35, 37, 
60, and 62. The sixteen remaining numbers 
in the two long diagonals form four circles of 
four numbers each, and each of these circles 
makes the sum of 130. 

Also the rings of eight numbers round four 
other centres in the vertical middle line give 
the sum of 260. There are eight rings; the 
topmost is 1, 7, 55, 49, 16, 10, 58, 64. The 
next centre below contains three circles ; the 
largest is 2, 54, 46, 42, 23, 19, 11, 63. 

The five diagonal crosses, each consisting 
of eight numbers and situated on the vertical 
middle line, amount to 260 each ; these are 
2, 8, 9, 15, 63, 57, 56,50; 7, 56, 16, 18, 58, 9, 
49, 47, ete. 

There are also similar circles and crosses 


VI.— Handwriting. 
(Continued from paye 783.) 


Seventu Division (age 15). 
Prize—0s, 6d. 
ARTHUR Harry Swalx, 21 Brierly Street, Leicester. 


CERTIFICATES, 


James Lefley, 17 Market Street, Barnsbury, N.; C. 0. 
Blunt, Waterloo College, Northampton ilip Henry 
Greaves, 120 St. Anne Stret, Chester; John Henry 
Buckingham, 2 High Street, Uxbridge; Henry S. 
Hayman, Tancrede, Parkstone, Dorset ; Alexander R. 
Mollison, 34 Effingham Road, Reivate, Surrey ; Olive 
K. Holmes, Dollar Institution, Dollar, N.B.; Agnes 
Masterton, Dollar Institution, Dollar, N.B.; John Fer- 
guson, 25 Elphin Road, Launceston, Tasmania ; Charles 
Phillips, 9 Woodville Road, Ealing w.; Erie W. Joll, 
The Hollies, Horncastle; Arthur E. Walker, 118 St. 
Clements Road, Nechells, Birmingham; Frederick 
W. Courtenay, 11 South Vale, Blackheath ; Frederick 
Coomer, 63 Grosvenor Road, Highbury New Park, N.; 
Morton’ Jewell, 3. Exeter Place, Grosvenor Street, 
Cheltenham ; Arthur M, Owen, Fern Bank, Oswest 
William Collina, 108 Nichol's Square, Hackney Road, 
NK: Alex Guthrie, 3 Thorney Terrace, South Shields; 
George Woodcock, 34 Mill” Street, Loughborough ; 
William Carter, 11 Lezh Read, Ferry, Cheshire 3 
Bertie Darling, 24 Polsloe Rox stor 5 
recant, 
1; William F. Morrie, Ivy 
Tele of Wight 3. Frederick ©, Benz, 103 
Eastbourne ; Walter J. Mowll, 24 Wake. 
field Road, Brighton ; Sidney H. Jones, 25 Darcy Street, 
‘Workington, Cumberland ; James Robertson, 11 Cooper 
Street. Monkwearmouth, Sunderland ; Henry Welch, 
New Station, Helsby; Al Mequillan, 38 Great 
Hamilton Street, Paisley ; Henry Longmore, “Gram- 

ian” Training Ship, Helfast ; William J. ( . Bower 

ge, Maidstone ; Ciwrles D. Beck, 20 F sacl, 
South Norwood : Robert J. Pither, 88 Queen Street, 
Yortsmouth ; Alfred Buckham, Shu tn, 
Berks; Charles T. Thompson, 62 Tulse Hill, Brixton ; 
Frederick H. Bust, Glenthorn, Quay Road, Bridlington 
Quay, Yorks; Joseph A. Pratt, 67 Hertford Street, 


— 


1, Mugs, who always plays in study hours, 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(E1entzzntH ANNUaL SERIEs.) 


Chesterton, Cambridge ; Charles A. Forsyth, jun., 186 
North Street, Glasvow ;'Alfrel Harold Broad, 78 West- 
minster Road, Handsworth, Birmingham ; Alexayder 
Duncan, 29 Stirling Street, Dundee ; Charles G. Young, 
10% Breakapears Road, Brockley, 8k; Gwendoline 
Lycett, Rob Roy College, Forest Roa, Nottingham : 
Perey Stork, Skipeea, Seaton, Hull: 
Waterloo Road, Newport, Monmouth : George Hill, & 
Barnsdale Road, St. Peter's Park, Paddington, W.; 
Chfford_ P. Juncker, 67 Kinysley Road, Liverpool 
Verna L, Stewart, Barrow Hill, Stalbridge, Dorset; 
Ursula J. W. Hughes, 2 Strangways Terrace, Truro, 
Cornwall; Claude. J.B, Mouton, © Washington,” St. 
Boniface Road, Ventnor, Isle of Wight; Charles B. 
Kirhy, 145 Neville Road, Forest Gute: George Muc- 
kenzie, jun. 4 Herbert 'Terrice, Seaham Harbour ; 
John T. Curtis, Lower Hogshaw, near Winslow, Bucks} 
Joseph Watson, 3 Herbert Hill, Whitehay Robert 
Wool, Parsonage Parm, Horshain, Sussex 
19 Garfield Street, Kettering ; Frederick R, Martin, 32 
Silverlands Road, Silverhill, St. Leonards-on-Sea ; 
Sydney G. Riglen, 35 Green Hedges Avenue, Enst 
Grinstead ; George Woodhouse, 69 Dale Street, Hudders- 
field ; James Grove, 16 Lea Road, Waltham Abbey, 
Esxex ; Dennis Bishop, 3 Kinncar Road, Askew Road, 
Shepherd's Bush ; William Johnson, 25 Kenmare Road, 
Sefton Park, Liverpool; A. G. Bosty, 144 Stoke New: 
ington Road, London, Archibald Small, 3 Arundel 
Street, Maidstone ; Hugh Jamison, 65 Brougham Street, 
Belfast ; John D. Billington, Forton House, Newport, 
Salop; Harold Wheelwright, 16 Golden Grove Street, 
Refers sydney, ohn Edbrooke, 8 Holt Read, 
Tranmere, Cheshire; Dorothea Foster, The College, 
Churwell. Lows; Arthur F. Lewis, Queen Street, Col- 
chester ; John T. MoLean, 37 Lewis Street, Stranraer ; 
Charles’ Hern, Park Hill, Ampthill, Beds; Arthur 
E. Rolfe, 86 Bartholomew Road, Kentish Town, N.W. 
Cecil Rowden, 74 Selby Road, Leytonstone, Basex 
Perey B. Burn, High Bank, Wilmslow, Cheshire; 
Wilfrid 2The Parade, H.M. Dockyard, Porte 
mouth: A Brooks, co Mrs, Wheeler, News 
town, Dideut, Per Sykes, Haselor Viear- 
ave, Alcester R.S.0.; P. C. Dearing, 16 Forest Place, 
Whipps Cross Road, Leytonstong:'L. V. Peiser, 18 
Drayton Park, Highbury, W. Reid Birrell, 8 
Rosslyn Terrace, Glasgow : King, 3 Powis 
Roa, Brighton ;' Henry J. Cowle, 23 Wynnstay Street, 
Princes Park, Liverpool; Ernest Fitch, Hope Villas, 


(To be continued.) 


Men of my House, By Bones Mixon. 


Olaf Johusen, 28° 


Kelvedon, Essex ; Ewing B. Stamp, 2 Lyncombe Te. 
race, Bath; B.S. Cooke, The Bracken, Newquay. 
Yornwall ; Henry Herron, “Grampian” Training Sl), 
“fast; William H. Howell, “Grampian” Training Sup 
Beltust’; Tom Garnett, 13° Leyland Road, Sather; 
Alexander Henry, Stenton Place, Wishaw, Lanarkshir; 
dolm J. Keating, 57 Trinity Road, Bootle, Liverps:; 
Herbert Havill, 4 Upper Park Street, Barnsbert. x; 
Fred Nicholas, Beech Lanes, Birmingham; L 
Maitland, 22 St. Peter's Road, ydon ; Alfred 
Chandler, 21 Queen Street, West Retford, Notts ; Fraik 
8. Taylor, 100 Grosvenor Road, St. Paul's, Briss: 
John Clarke Rowley, Woo'land Paraonage. Bland‘ort ; 
onard Simkin, Horseleath, Linden, Cambs. ; Wiliam 
. McKay, “Grampian” Training Ship, Belfast ; Rai: 
Walker, 13 Goldschmidt Street, Stockport Res, 
Manchester ; Fred Miller, §6 North Parade, Grant! au, 
Joseph W. Braithwaite, ‘Fersfield Rectory, near Dis, 
Norfolk; Horace Coe, 71 Dewsbury Road, Leis: 
Charles H. Bissbopp, “ Haslemere,” St. Edmund's Bost 
Ipswich ; Edgar G, Walmsley, 8 Surbiton Park Tern. 
Kingsten-on-Thames; Lenton W. Marshall, Levit 
Bank, 8 George Street, Stroud, Gloucestershire ; 
line E. Elliott, 99 High Street, Stoke Newingtor. x.; 
Hubert A. Harrison, Overdale, Aylestone, Leicrus: 
Mary Constance Ward, “Milton.” Oldfield Real, 
Hampton-on-Thames; Ethel M. Young, Kilmartin 


East Lyss, Hants; Henry Thompson, Cross Couar. 
Chelsficll ; Erroll “Russell Hay, 29 Ventnor Vilas 


Hove; Edwin Christmas, Rock House, Coldstream 
Street, Llanelly, Carmarthen ; Elizabeth Holt, Come 
Street, Birmingham ; Frederick W. Vincent, 74 Gras 
church Street, London, Ec.; Ernest Ro Tarner, v 
Lausanne Road, Hornsey. x. ; Elsie Hodder, Nomt 
Villa, Waylen Street, Reading ; Gertrude M. Jobnaa, 
Holly Bank, Springfield Road, Altrincham ; Charlie L 
Goddard, “The Homestead,” Brookdale Read, Hoe Sure, 
North Waltbamstow ; H. Serymgeour, 5 Bruce Koei, 
Willeslen, x.W.; James E, P. Lund, Worthing Gran 
mar School ; J. E. Pepper, Green Man Street, Ewe, 
Surrey ; Bri ell, 9 Cavendish Place, Herne 
Bay ; Herbert J. Davenport, near Church, New 
Canes, Cannock, Staffs. ; Ethel M. Richards, 13 Wears 
Square, London, W.c.; Harry Darby, 71 Wool? 
Road, East Greenwich, 4.8; John C. E. White, Eas- 
bank, Hereford; Thomas H. B. Fairbank, 66 Wale 
mar Avenue, Fulham, 8,W.; William C, Field, 33 Padey 
Boad, Walworth, 5.5. 


SSDI DOS. 


2. STICKER, tho always studies in play hours. 


[No. 49 OF CURRENT VoL.) 


Price One Penny. 
[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


“* Patience is a Virtue." 


(Draten for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by F. W. BURTON.) 


Sere ee 


OR, THE FLOOD BENEATH THE SEA. 


YDOLL GWYN; 


Author of “ The Silver Cation,” etc., etc. 


‘ HAT makes the fourth,” said Colonel 

Pendarve, tossing a letter across to 
= son in the office one morning when the 
nine was in full work: “four proposals 
rom Mr. Wix, and I have had three at 


By Gro. Manvitte Fenn, 


CHAPTER XLIII.—AFTER A LAPSE. 


intervals from that other legal luminary, 
Brownson. Seven applications to buy the 
mine in two years, Gwyn. Yes, it will be 
two years next week since we began 
mining, and in those two years you and 


(With Illustrations by ALPRED PEARSE.) 


Joe Jollivet have grown to be almost men 
-—quite men in some respects, though you 
don’t shave yet.” 

““Yes; I do; 
smiling. 


father,” said Gwyn, 


70 


“Humph!"” ejaculated the Colonel, 
“then it's an utter waste oftime. There, 
answer that letter and say emphatically 
No,” 

The Colonel left the office, and Gwyn 
read the letter. 

“Look here, Joe,” he said; and Joe 
Jollivet, who had climbed up to six feet in 
the past two years, slowly rese from his 
table at the other side of the ottice, unfold- 
ing himself, as it were, like a carpenter's 
double-hinged rule, and crossed to where 
(iwyn was seated with his table covered 
with correspondence. 

Joe read the letter, and threw it back. 

“Well,” he said, “it's a pity they 
don't sell it; but it’s the old story; father 
says No; as he has started mining and it 
pays, he shall go on, so that I may succeed 
him.” 

“And Colonel Pendarve, ex-officer of 
cavalry and now half-proprietor of Ydoll 
Mine, says preciscly the same on behalf 
of his fine, noble, handsome son Gwyn. 
Look here, Joe, why don’t you drop it, 
and swell out the other way ?"" 

“ Going to begin that poor stuff again ?” 
said Joe sourly. 

“You make me. I declare I believe 
you've grown another inch in the night. 
What a jolly old cucumber you are! 
You'll have to go on your knees next time 
you go down the mine.”’ A 

“You answer your letter, and then I 
want to tzlk to you.” 

“ What about ?” 

“T'll tell you directly you've written 
your letter. Get one piece of business 
out of your way ata time.” 

“ Dear me: how methodical we are,” 
said Gwyn; but he began writing his 
answer, while, instead of going back to his 
table, Joe crossed to the hearthrug, where 
Grip was lying curled up asleep, and 
bending down slowly he patted the dog's 
head and rubbed his ears, receiving an 
intelligent look in return, while the curly 
feathery tail rapped the rug. 

“There you are, Mr. Lawyer Wix, 
Esquire,” said Gwyn, after dashing off the 
reply ; “now don’t bother us any more, 
for we are not going to sell—— Hi! 
Grip, old man, rabbits !"" 

The dog sprang to his feet, uttered a 
sharp bark, and ran to the door before 
realising that it meant nothing; and then, 
without the sign of a limp, walked slowly 
back and lay down growling. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Gwyn; “says 
‘You're not going to humbug me again 
like that,’ as plain as a dog can speak.” 

“Well, it’s too bad,” said Joe. “ Think 
of the boy who cried ‘ Wolf.’ Some day 
when you want him he won’t come.” 

“Oh yes, he will: Grip knows me. 
Come here, old man.” 

The dog sprangto him, rose on his hind- 
legs, and put his fore-paws on his master's 

ds. 

“Only a game, was it, Grippy? You 
understand your master, don’t you?” 

The dog gave a joyous bark. 

“There : says he does.” 

“Don't fool about; I want to talk to 
you,” said Joe sternly. 

“All right, old lively. How was the 
Governor this morning? You look as if 
you'd taken some of his physic by mistake. 
Now, Grip, how are your poor legs?” 

« Ahow—w—w!" howled the dog, 
throwing up his muzzle and making a 
uiist dismal sound. 
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“ Feel the change in the weather ? " 

A bark. 

“Do you, now? But they are quite 
strong again, aren't they 2?" 

“ How-—how—w—w," yelped the dog. 

“Here, what made you begin talking 
about that?" 

“What? His broken legs ?” 

i Yes.” 

“ Pride, I suppose, in our cure. Or non- 
sense, just to tease the dog. Ho always 
begins to howl when I talk about his legs. 
Don't you, Grip? Poor old cripple, 
then.” 

“ dhow!" yelped the dog. 

“Why did you ask?” 

“Because it scemed curious. I say, 
Gwyn, I believe I did that man an in- 
justice.” 

“ What man an injustice ?” said Gwyn, 
who was pretending to tie the dog's long 
silky ears in a knot across his eyes. 

“Tom Dinass.” 

The dog bounded from where he stoad 
on his hind-legs resting on his master’s 
knees, and burst into a furious fit of 
barking. ; 

“Hark at him!" cried Gwyn. | © Talk 
about dogs being intelligent animals! 
It's wonderful. He never liked the 
fellow. Hi! Tom Dinass there. Did he 
break your legs, Grip? ” : 

The dog barked furiously, and ended 
with a savage growl. 

“Just like we are,” said Gwyn—“ like 
some people and hate others. I begin to 
think you were right, Joe, and he did do 
at.”” 

“Oh no—impossible |” 

“Well, it doesn’t matter. He's gone.” 

“No, he has not,’ said Joe quietly; 
“hoe has been hanging about here ever 
since he left six months ago.” 

“What! I’ve never seen him.” 

“ T have, and he has spoken to me over 
and over again.” 

“ Why, you never told me.” 

“No, but I thought a good deal about 
it.” 

“ What did he say to you?” 

“That it was very hard for a man who 
had done his best for the unine to be turned 
away all of a sudden just because Sam 
Hardock and the fellows hated him.” 

“He wouldn't have been turned away 
for that. But as father said, when aman 
strikes his superior officer he must be pun- 
ished, or there would be no discipline ina 
corps.”” 

“T daresay Sam Hardock exasperated 
him first.” 

“Well, you often exasperate me, Jolly, 
but I don't take up a miner's hawmer 
and knock you down.” 

“No,” said Joe, speaking in a pensive 
way ; “you're a good patient fellow. But 
be said it was very hard for a mun to be 
thrown out of work for six months for 
getting in a bit of temper.” 

“ Bit of temper.indeed! I should think 
it was! I tell you it was murderous! Why 
don’t he go and get taken on at some 
other mine ? There are plenty in Cornwall, 
and he’s a good workman. Let him go 
where he isn’t known, and not hang 
about here.” 

“ He says he has tried, and he wants to 
come back.” 

“And you and me to put up a petition 
for him?" 

“Yes, that’s it.” 

“Then we just won't —will we, Grip? 


We don't want any Tom Dinass here, ¢o 
we?" 

The dog growled furiously. 

“Don't set the dog against him, Ydo'l. 
I did accuse him of having done tha:. 
but he looked at me in a horrified way. 
and said I couldn't know what I wa 
saying, to charge him with such a thi. 
He said he'd sooner cut his hand off tha: 
injure a dog like that.” 

And we don't believe him, do we. 
Grip? Why, you've quite changed yir 
colours, Jolly. You used to be all agair-; 
him, and now you're all for, and its I 
who go against him.” 

“But you don't want to be unjust, 
Ydoll.” 

“Not a bit of it. I'm going tole 
always as just as Justice. There, let s x: 
to work again. I've a lot of letters w 
write.” 

“One minute, Ydoll. 
oblige me in something.” 

“If it's to borrow tuppence, I can't.” 

“Don't be stupid. I've spoken 
father about Tom Dinass.”” 

The dog growled furiously. 

“There, you've set him off. —Quie:, 
sir!" cried Gwyn, 

“It's your doing. You worry the dz 
into barking like that. But look her: 
father said he did not like to see men itle, 
and that Dinass had been well punished. 
and he would consent if the Covone 
agreed. So I want you to help me.” 

“T can't, Jolly, really.” 

“ Yes, you can, and you must,”’ said Joe, 
glancing uneasily towards the door. * For 
I told him he might come and see the 
Colonel ; and if we ask him, I’m sure he il 
yive way. Say you'll help me.” 

“T can't, old man.” 

“Yes, yon can, and will. Let's be 
forgiving. 1 told him he might come and 
see you and talk to you as he did w 
ime, and it’s just his time. Yes: there le 
is.” 

For there was astep at the outside, ant 
Joe went quickly to the door. 

“Come in, Tom,” said Joe. 

The man, looking very much tattered 
and humble, came in, hat in hand. 

* Mornin’, sir,” he said softly. Thea 
his eyes seemed to flash fire, and withs 
savage look he threw out his arms, for 
with one furious growl the dog leaped at 
him, and fastened upon the roll of cotien 
neckerchief which was wrapped about his 
throat. 


I want you 


CHAPTER XLIV.—TOM DINASS SHOWS HIS 
TEETH. 


Gwyn sprang from his seat, dashed 1 
the dog, and caught him by the collar. 

“Grip! Down!" he roared. “ Let ¢> 
—let—go!” 

He dragged at the furious beast, whie 
Dinass wrenched himself away. Then 
thero was a struggle, and Gwyn roared 


out: 

“ Open the door, Joe. Quick ! 
hold him.” 

The door was flung open, and, with the 
dog fighting desperately to get free, Gwyn 
hung on to the collar, passed quickly, an] 
dragged the dog after him right out «! 
the office; then swung him round ani 
round, turning himself as on a pivot. it 


go, and the animal went flying, whi, 
bef re he cou'd regain his feet, Gwyn hed 


T can't 


darted inside and banged-to the door, 
standing against it panting. 

“TI don't think you need want to come 
back here, Master Tom Dinass,” he cried. 

Bang! 

The dog had dashed himself at the 
door, and now stood barking furiously till 
his master ran to the window and opened 
it. 

“Go home, sir!"’ he roared; but the 
dog barked and bayed at him, raised his 
feet to the sill, and would have sprung in, 
had not Gwyn nearly closed the sash. 
“Go home, sir!” he shouted again; and 
after a few more furiously given orders, 
the dog's anger burned less fiercely. 
He began to whine as if protesting, and 
finally, on receiving a blow fro: a walk- 
ing-can2 thrust through the long slit 
between sash and window-sill, he uttered 
a piteous yelp, lowered his tail, and went 
off home. 

“Don't seem to take to me somehow, 
Mr. Gwyn, sir,” said the man. “The 
chaps used to set him again me.” 

“Are you hurt?” 

“No, I arn’t hurt, but I wonder he 
didn’t get it. Puts a man's monkey up 
and makes him forget whose dorg it 
is.’” 

* Look here, Tom Dinass,” said Gwyn. 
quickly. “Did you ever forget whose 
dog he was, and ill-use him?” 

“Me, Mr. Gwyn, sir? Now is it 
likely 2?” protested the man. 

“ Yes ; very likely: he flewat you. Did 
you hurt him that time when he was 
found down the man-engine ?”’ 

“Why, that’s what Mr. Joe Jollivet 
said, sir, ever so long ago, and I telled 
him I'd sooner have cut off my right hand. 
"Tarn’t likely as I'd do such a thing to a 
good young master’s dorg.” 

“Now no cant, sir, because I don't 
believe in it. Look here, you'd better go 
somewhere else and get work.” 

“Can't, sir,” said the man bluntly; 
“and as for the dorg. if you'll let me come 
back and tell him it’s friends he'll soon 
get used to me again. I seem to belong 
to this mine, and I couldn't be happy no- 
wheres else. Don't say you won't speak 
fora poor fellow, Mr. Gwyn, sir. You 
know I always did my work, and I was 
always ready to row or pull at the net or 
do anything you young gen’leinen wanted 
me todo. It’s hard, sir—it is hard not to 
have a good word said for a poor man out 0’ 
work, I know I hit at Sam Hardock, but 
any man would after the way he come at 
me.” 

“ We're not going to argue that,” said 
Gwyn firmly; “perhaps there were 
faults on both sides; but I must say that 
I think you had better get work some- 
where else.” 
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“No good to try, sir. Some o’ the 
mines arn't paying, and some on ’em's 
not working at all. Ydoll’s in full fettle, 
and you want more men. Ask the guy'- 
nors to take me on again, sir.” 

“Yes, do, Gwyn,” said Joe. “It must 
be very hard for a man to want work, 
and find that no one will give him a job.” 

«Hard, sir? That arn’t the word for 
it. Makes aman feel as if he'd like to 
jump off the cliff, so as to be out of his 
misery. Do ask 'em, sir, and I'll never 
forget it. If I did wrong, I've paid dear 
for it. But no one can say I didn’t work 
hard to do good to the mine.” 

“Well, I'll ask my father when he 
comes back to the office.” 

“Won't you ask him now, sir ?”’ 

“TI don't know where he is. And as 
for you, I should adviso you not to go 
near my dog; I don't want to hear that 
he has bitten you.” 

“Oh, he won't bite me, sir, if you tell 
him not. We shall soon make friends. 
Do ask soon, and let me stop about to 
hear, and get out of my misery.” 

“You will not have to stop long, Tom 
Dinass,” said Gwyn, as a step outside was 
heard- the regular martial tread of the 
old soldier, who seemed to be so much out 
of place amongst all the mining business. 

“Yes: here comes the Colonel,’ said 
Joe quickly; and he went and opened 
the door to admit the stiff, upright, old 
ofticer. 

“Thank you, Jollivet,” he said. “ Hallo! 
What does this man want?” 

“He has come with his humble 
petition, father, backed up by Joe 
Jollivet and by me, for him to be taken 
on again at the mine.” 

“No,” said the Coloncl, frowning ; “ it’s 
impossible, my boy.” 

“ Beg pardon, sir, don't say that,” said 
the man. 

“TI have said it, my ,man, 
Colonel firmly. 

* But you'll think better of it, sir. 
work hard for you.” 

“No,” said the Colonel; “ you had a 
fair chance here for doing well, and you 
failed. The men would be ready to 
strike if I took you on again.” 

“Ob, but you've no call to listen to 
what a lot of men says.” 

“TI am bound to in a certain way, my 
man. You made yourself universally 
unpopular among them, and all that 
culminated in your savage assault upon 
the captain. Why, my good fellow, 
many a man has gone into penal servi- 
tude for less than that.” 

“Yes, sir, I know I hit him; but they 
was all again me.” 

“T cannot go into that,” said the 
Colonel. 


said the 
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“Give him a trial, father,” said Gwyn, 
in answer to Joe’s appealing look. 

“Do, sir. I've been out 0’ work a long 
time, and it’s precious hard.” 

“Go right away, and try somewhere 
else, my lad.” 

“T have, sir.” said Dinass imploringly. 
“T served you well, sir, and I will 
again.” 

“T have no fault to find with your 
working, my man, but I cannot re- 
engage you 

“Do, sir; it's for your good. Do take 
me on, sir. I want to do what's right. 
It is for your good, sir, indeed.” 

The Colonel shook his head. 

“No; I cannot alter my decision, my 
man,” said the Colonel. “ Do as I said: 
go right away and get work ; but I know 
it is hard upon a man to be out of work 
and penniless. You are a good hand, 
and ought not to be without a job for 
long, so in remembrance of what you did 


“You'll take me on, sir? I tell you 
it's for your good.” 

“No,” said the Colonel sternly. 

“Gwyn, give this man a sovereiyn for 
his prosent necessities, and for the next 
few wecks, while he is seeking work, he 
can apply here for help, and you can pay 
hima pound a weck. ‘That will do.” 

“Better do what I said, sir,” 
J)inass, with a grim look, * 1 warn you." 

“I said that will do, sir,” ericd the 
Colonel firmly. “Gwyn, my boy, pay 
him and let him go.” 

Joe's chin dropped upon his chest, and 
he rested his hend upon the back of the 
nearest chair. 

Then he started and Icoked at the door 
wonderingly, for, scowling savagely, ‘fom 
Dinass stuck on his hat very much side- 
wise, and, without pausing to reccive the 
moncy, strode out of the place and went 
right away. 

“Specimen of sturdy British indepen- 
dence,” said the Colonel sternly. “Tm 
sorry, but he is not a maz to have abont 
the place. He is dangerous; and when 
it comes to covert threats of what he 
would do if not engaged, one feels that he!p 
is out of the question. Be the better for 
me if I engage hiu—means all the worse 
for me if Ido not. ‘There, it is not worth 
troubling about; bnt if he comes back for 
the money, when he has cooled down, 
let him have it.” 

“Yes, father,” said Gwyn, and he went 
on with his letters; but somehow from 
time to time the thought of the man's 
fieree inanner came back to him, and he 
could not help thinking how unpleasant 
nu man Dinass could be if ho set himself 
up for an enemy. 

(To be continued ) 
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LONEMOATILT GRANGE. 


CHAPTER XXV.—A SPECTACLE OF GHASTLY DRI-RE. 


A putt November leaden sky brooded 
over the scene, wrapping its influ- 
ence of cheerless depression around every 
feature of the landscape. The pines 


loomed dark as funereal emblems on the 
undulating uplands, and the frowning 
walls of Henningdon Asylum wore their 
most repellent aspect. 


It was in the late afternoon, and the 
terraced gardens would soon be deserted 
by the patients taking their exercise. In 
one of those gardens Eugine de Variel 
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was walking along tho track he had 
marked out for himself, which he always 
followed, summer and winter, only varying 
his pace to suit the conditions of heat and 
cold. But his route was invariably the 
same, and he invariably followed it alone, 
purposely avoiding the companionship of 
any other prisoner who might feel sociably 
disposed towards him. 

He always entered the garden by the 
same door, and at once turned to the 
right on the broad upper terrace, going to 
the end, and then down to the lowest 
terrace. There he pansed for a few 
moments before proceeding to its farthest 
extremity. On reaching that. he paused 
win, and ascended to the middle terrace, 
keeping to its broad path from one end to 
the other, with occasional pauses, until 
the time for exercise was spent. He had 
taken this course the first day when his 
confinement in the asylum began, and he 
had followed in the same lines every day 
since, Whenever it was fine enough for 
outdoor exercise. 

At the east end of that middle terrace 
there was a low stone balustrade running 
for some twenty yards parallel with the 
path. It served as a preeaution against 
accidents, since the descent to the lower 
level at this point was perpendicular, to 
admit of a shelter built into the slope in 
case of a sudden storin. 

Engéne always leant over the top of 
that balustrade. The first time he had 
en exercise in the prison grounds he 
had picked up a sinall stone, and scratched 
with it a notch on the coping of the balus- 
trade. He had repeated the operation 
daily thronghout his confinement. Every 
tenth notch he had made twice as long 
as the other nine. He could thus easi 
count the tens. He did so every day. 
The line of notches had already reached 
the entire length of the balustrade, and 
he had begun a second line above the 
first. That day he made the 1186th 
notch, 

This daily calculation formed the one 
solitary mental diversion of his existence. 
It gave him an object in life, and was a 
source of dismal comfort. Never could 
he lift his eves as he leant over the 
terrace balustrade. The view of freedom 
outside those walls, and despair within, 
was full of such poignant anguish, that 
he always kept his gaze fixed on_the 
ground. When he walked he counted his 
steps- from 610 to 614 it took him to 
traverse the lenzth of the terrace. 

Never would he speak a word to another 
prisoner during his daily walks. He was 
generally so reserved and silent that no 
one took notice of him. Only when the 
prison doctors spoke to him would he 

ring himself to talk, and then it would 

be only to air some grievance born of 
despair. As a rule, such conversations 
ended in an outburst of execration so 
terrible that -only the most hardened 
could listen without a sensation of sicken- 
ing horror. 

The conditions of the weather had a 
certain effect upon Eugéne de Variel. He 
loved the sunshine, and was better in 
health during the summer, being less 
liable to attacks of fury. On that par- 
ticular November afternoon the surround. 
ings heightened the morbid tendencies 
which always grew upon him in autumn. 
The leafless trees, thut stood here and 
there, dripped with the moisture of the 
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sullen atmosphere. The sodden, dis- 
coloured leaves strewed the ground, and 
the walks were greasy with a thin layer 
of inud marked by the footsteps of cap- 
tivity. 

Eugéne had reached the recording 
parapet, and had scored his mark for the 
day. 

He knew only too well the total, but 
from foree of habit he counted the sets of 
tens as he slowly walked along. And 
when he had finished counting them he 
leant over the parapet before plodding 
down to the other end of the middle 
terrace. 

Aman came out of the shelter and 
began walking along the lower path. 
Eugene unintentionally looked at him, 
and the look was arrested—his eyes were 
riveted —his pale face grow a shade more 
ghastly. The man proceeded rapidly, 
as one who was anxious to get warn. 
Eugene followed him on the upper terrace, 
a few yards behind. 

In this way they both walked to the 
end of the terraces. The man below 
stopped, and stood gazing at the view 
shrouded in gloom and mystery beyond 
the walls. 

Eugéne watched him, nervously clench- 
ing and unclenching his hands meanwhile. 
Then he took a few steps down a zigzag 
path leading to the lower terrace—paused, 
and looked round. A warder was observ- 
ing him. That fact caused Fugéne to 
turn back, and retrace his steps to the 
middle terrace, when he walked rapidly off 
to the farther end. Then he quickly de- 
scended to the lower terrace, entered the 
shelter, and sat down. 

In strange expectation he waited and 
listened. Presently he heard the sound of 
approaching footsteps. Nearer they came 

. and the man was passing the shelter. 
Eugéne sprang up. It was his brother! 
At that moment a mighty yearning swept 
over his soul to clasp his brother to his 
heart. Those long years of hopeless con- 
finement, with never a word of true sym- 
pathy, had frozen all the avenues of his 
better nature with an icy desolation, and 
in a moment the sight of his brother 
melted the iron-frost, and with an uncon- 
trollable rush of emotion he sprang forth 
from the shelter. 

« Brother Antoine!" he exclaimed. 

The other started and stopped short in 
his rapid walk. He stared hard at the 
speaker for a few moments, and in his 
soul there rose sentiments far different 
from those of Eugéne. 

He saw before him his brother indeed 
—the brother once beloved with the 
passionate fervour of French blood—the 
brother who had been torn from him by 
the consequences of a deed of blood—the 
brother whose last act before quitting 
freedom and bidding farewell to the outer 
world was to bequeath him a legacy of 
vengeance on the father who had refused 
to give his danghter’s hand to a gambler 
and a spendthrift. The legacy had been 
accepted. Impelled by fraternal devotion, 
he had executed its behest to the full— 
and what had been the result ? 

Branded like Cain, with a price upon 
his head, he had been compelled to lead a 
dog's life, hiding from the eyes of men. 
Discovered, tracked, caught, tried, con- 
victed, and only saved from the gallows 
by the alternative of @ lifelong imprison- 
nent t 


Such thoughts swept with incoher:: 
rapidity through the brain of Anton: 
during those few moments while |. 
stood with gaze riveted upon the man 
who awaited his reply to those wo 
“ Brother Antuine!’’ The reply was ni 
in words. 

Antoine took three steps towari- 
Eugéne, and the latter prepared for 
fraternal embrace. But the spirit of m 
ness was upon Antoine, and thirst 
revenge overmastered his soul. Utter: - 
a suppressed howl, he sprang like aw: 
beast at the man before him. 

Eugéne had been a strong man bef: 
he entered the asylum. Prison life a1 
prison fare had done much to impair |::- 
strength, and the never-ending misery :! 
despair had preyed upon his nerves. 
sapping the vital force, and leaving buat « 
wreck of his former self. But, like Samy 
son in the moment of crisis, Eugéne— 
stupefied by the sudden revulsion of sen: 
ment—called upon his wasted energie: 
for a supreme effort, and a terrible struggle 
ensued. 

The force of Antoine's spring drove hi. 
adversary back. The angle of the shelter- 
wall caught him, preventing his fall, and 
giving him firm support for resistance. 

Locked in deadly conflict, they writhe 
and struggled with mortal exertion. The 
both fell—Antoine underneath. — Bi 
Eugéne had no strength to maintain the 
advantage. Grovelling and scuffing. he 
felt his strength fast ebbing away, and a 
sense of fainting sickness crept over }:tu. 
The other shook him off, and was upper- 
most. 

Then the murderous fingers were rou>l 
Enugéne’s throat, and the knees were on hi- 
chest. The grip tightened—there wasa 
gurgling—a shiver—dark shadows on :'. 
ghastly fuce ; and then- the helpless bis 
lost all power to strugyle. 


The prison bell sounded for th 
prisoners to leave the exercise-ground 
Antoine heard it. He rose to his fet 
shook himself, and walked away in tn: 
darkening gloom. 

(To be concluded.) 
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OUR TRIP TO MYCENZ. 
By ray Rev. E. E. Braprorp, B.A. 


CHAPTER I. 


| AGRECNGANR 


Ms™ is certainly a wonderful old place, 
and I am glad I have seen it. But all 
the same, I know one thing—I never wish 
to go there again! But for that matter I 
didn’t wish to go there the first time; in- 
deed, I never intended to, you know. 

Well, this is how it was: last summer 
vacation it was arranged that my cousin 
Ronald Gower, and I, Lawrie Graham, 
should go with a travelling tutor, a certain 
Mr. Carey, for a tour in Greece. The plan 
was that we were to work in the mornings, 
and then in the afternoons and evenings 
amuse ourselves and see the sights. 

I thought it very jolly; but Ronald’s a 
lazy little beggar, and he took it into his 
head that a holiday wasn’t « holiday at all 
if you had to do lessons in the mornings, 
and this, of course, led to endless rows with 
Mr. Carey. 

Now, I'm bound to say that Mr. Carey 
wasn’t a bad sort at all; in fact he was a 
very good fellow, and I liked him. And, as 
I said to Ronald, to go on everlastingly 
grumbling at his making us work was sheer 
stupidity. Of course he had to see that we 
did our lessons, but when they were once 
done he was as jolly as could be. 

But Ronald is a queer sort of ohwp, and 
has a temper of his own. And then there 
was another thing; Ronald is very back- 

' ward, you see, and Mr. Carey, who is awfully 
clever, sometimes made fun of him. I’m 
sure he didn’t mean it unkindly, and I don’t 
believe he had the least idea how Ronald 
hated it. But Ronald's a long sight more 
sensitive than you'd think, and whenever 
Mr. Carey said anything sharp, he would 
turn cheeky or sulky, and then of course 
there was a row. At last when we came to 
Greece things came to a crisis. 

We landed at Patras early in the morning, 


I remember, and after we had had breakfast 
at the only decent hotel there, we went to 
the Poste Restante to see if there were any 
letters awaiting us. There was only one— 
for Ronald; and Mr. Carey remarked that 
it bore a Greek stamp. 

“ Who's that from ? ” he asked. 

“ My brother,” returned Ronald shortly. 

“Lord Bremar?” said Mr. Carey. “I 
didn’t know he was travelling in Greece. 
Perhaps we shall run across him. Where 
does he write from?” 

“ Mycene.” 

I heard from his short answers that for 
some reason or other Ronald was in one of 
his sulks. But Mr. Carey didn’t know him 
as well as I, and went on without noticing 
anything. ‘ My dear boy, he can’t be stay- 
ing at Mycen#—it’s a mere heap of ruins! 
There isn’t an inhabited house in the whole 
place!’’ 

“Oh, can’t he?’ said Ronald; “ well, he 
thinks he is, at any rate!’’ 

I thought this was going it pretty strong ; 
but Mr. Carey didn’t say anything, and as it 
was getting on time to start for Corinth—for 
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we were going straight to Athens first—we 
moved off to the station, where the hotel 
people had already sent on our luggage. 

While Mr. Carey was looking after it, and 
taking our tickets, Ronald launched out into 
one of his usual tirades. “If that beast 
Carey thinks I am going to put up with his 
cheek he is mistaken! What do you think 
he said to me this morning? He told me 
he thought I had better give up learning 
Latin and Greek till I could spell English 
properly! Just because I happened to spell 
Athens with two t’s! I'll tell you what it 
is, Lawrie, I am not going to stand it any 
more. I mean to give him the slip at 
Corinth, take the train to Phychtia, walk 
from there to Charvati, and get a guide there 
to take me to Mycene where Bremar is 
staying. I know all about it, for I asked at 
the hotel. Mamma's crazy about Carey 
because she’s heard he’s a good coach. But 
Braemar, who is a man, will understand hcw 
impossible it is to work with a fellow you 
can't get on with. You'll come with me, 
won’t you? I count on you.” 

I was so taken aback that I hardly knew 
what to answer; so I said rather feebly, 
* Are you sure Bremar is at Mycene ? You 
know Mr. Carey said it was impossible — that 
Mycen was a mere heap of ruins.” 

“ That’s all right enough,” Ronald replied. 
“Indeed Bremar says the same. But he’s 
only sketching there—painting a grand pic- 
ture of the Arcadian Gate, he says. He 
doesn’t sleep at Mycene itself, but in the 
Convent of Vourkano close by. So if we 
don’t see him at Mycene, all we have to do 
is to look him up at the convent. It'll be 
no end of a lark! Won't old Carey be in a 
wax when he finds us flown? And Bremar 
won’t make a fuss, I’m sure. You know I 
can twist him round my little finger if I 
choose. Of course he’ll write to Carey and 
apologise for us, and say all sorts of civil 
things, but he won't send us back, never 
fear!” 

I felt in a fix. It was not that Ronald’s 
plan did not seem to me feasible. Bramar’s 
rather a wild sort of chap, and he’s awfully 
fond of Ronald, and always takes his part 
when he gets into scrapes. But I couldn't 
help feeling that it was rather a caddish 
way of treating Mr. Carey, who had really 
always been awfully kind to me—and indeed 
to both of us, as far as he could be. I tried 
to get Ronald to see this, but he didn’t. So 
at last I compromised the matter in this 
way: “I'll tell you what,” I said, “if you 
like to cut off at Corinth, I’ll keep it dark 
till you’re beyond pursuit. But I shall stick 
to Mr. Carey, and when you're well off I 
shall tell him all about it.” I don't know 
what Ronald thought of this, for just then 
Mr. Carey himself came up, and presently 
We got isto the train. is 

(To be continued.) 


of Y™ that’s my place yonder, the square 

white house with a yreen verandah 
round, and a large stoc rd behind it. All 
the land for cight miles round belongs to 
this lot,” said Mr. Girney, my Tasmanian 
host, pointing with his r.ding-whip as he 
spoke, across the creck, who. ourse we had 
for the last half-hour been descending. 

“This is a yood station, and well-watered, 
I suppose ?”’ I inquired. 

“ One of the olilest in the colony. I took 
it from Jonas Wright, whose name you may 
heve heard in connection with the convict 
settlement at Port Arthur, I got it cheap 
too, for he was wanting to clear out and go 
hem: ; he never liked the place, nor did his 
wife, after that affair with Neal and Grundy, 
and I don’t much wonder either. Perhaps 
you haye not heard the story, however, being 
a new-chum ? ” 

I expressed my ignorance of the occur- 
rences referred to, and my desire to be en- 
lightened ; and there, as we rode home in the 
waning light through the lonely Bush, with 
the bare white trunks and branches of giant 
Eacalypti gleaming ghost-like on every side, 
Mr. Girney related a true story of up-country 
life in the old convict days. I will give it as 
nearly as possible in his own words. 

But firet we drew rein on the crest of a hill 
overlooking a desolate, gloomy ravine, whose 
granite. precipices, beautitied with ferns, 
wattle-trees, and mossy boulders, rose stecp 
-on either hand; and my host said Take a 
good look up towards the mountain yonder, 
for the final scene of my story took place 
there —that is Bushrangers’ Gully. 

“In its early days as a British colony, 
Tasmania (or, as it was then called, Van 
Diemen’s Land) was almost entirely a convict 
settlemont. 

“The chief prisons were in the south of the 
island near Hobart own, and terrible were 
the doings that went on there, if half the 
tales told be true of the cruelties practised 
on the unfortunate inmates of the great 
penal establishment at Port Arthur. 

“ Port Arthur is on a peninsula, connected 


[ was not a pretty pame, certainly, or au 
attractive one, but it was tolerably de- 
scriptive, neverthcless, of the fe 
answered to it, for he was an Iri: 
had for some time been engaged in driving a 
team of bullochs in the Colony, which means 
n good deal; for, patient as they seem to be, 
and slow to aggravation, it takes some little 
management to guide twelve or fourteen 
oxen in a team—four thoroughbreds in a 
coach-and-four are not “in it” with them. 
‘The old-hand drivers will tell you it cannot 
be done without an amount of strong 
language that makes the hair of a civilised 
new-chum stand on end when he hears it 
for the first time; but our Pat was a living 
proof of the utter fallacy of their conten- 


tion, for he had driven a team of bullocks - 


for four or five years without cursing them 


eyen once. a 
On once occasion a fellow bullock-driver 


had got his waggon bogged—that is, the 
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BUSHRANGERS' GULLY. 
A TALE OF TASMANIA. 
CHAPTER I. 


with the mainland by a narrow tongue 
named ‘ Kayle Hawk Neck.’ Cut off from 
all hope of escape by impassable natural 
barriers of rock and ocean on three sides, 
runaway convicts were confronted on the one 
remaining path by a pack of bloodhounds, 
chained to strong staples at such distances 
from one another that each dog could mect 
his fellow by bounding the length of his 
chain. Nevertheless, escapes were made 
occasionally, and the fugitives, once away to 
the Bush, were seldom seen again by the 
Government authorities. 

“It must be remembered that the punish- 
ment of penal servitude for life, or for a term 
of years, was formerly inflicted for minor 
offences, such as theft, poaching, etc. ; so 
that many of the convicts were comparatively 
decent fellows when they left the old country. 
But the herding together with a baser sort, 
the misery and degradation of their existence 
during the passage out, and after the intro- 
duction to prison life—above all, the brutal 
treatment of their gaolers, who, by unmerited 
hardships and the frequent use of the lash, 
rendered their toilsome life unendurable— 
these things drove hundreds into hopeless 
imbecility or madness, and goaded bolder 
spirits to desperation. A course of exceptional 
tyranny at one time led to a dreadful retali- 
ation. There was a general rising among the 
prisoners—several keepers were killed, part 
of the buildings was burnt to the ground, 
and thirty of the worst characters, including 
Neal and Grundy, the leaders of the revolt, 
effected their escape. 

These two men made their way up-country, 
and, after leading a wretched existence for 
some weeks in the Bush, ventured to offer 
themselves as shepherds to Jonas Wright, 
who was known to have a soft side for all 
creatures in distress, as well as to have been 
a Chartist in politics in the old country. 

“ Wright happened to be in low water at the 
time; two bad seasons had crippled his 
resources, and his men had gone off en 
masse, to seek better wages elsewhere. Only 
three shepherds bad remained with him, and 


they were hired out, as good-conduct men, 
from Port Arthur; so that there would be no 
risk in taking on the fugitives, unless thes 
should prove to have committed violence i. 
breaking prison—in which case, Wright coo. 
cluded to give them up to the authoritis 
when search was made, and thus do himsi 
a double good turn, by saving wages ani 
earning the Government reward for captur 
and detention of criminals. 

“ News was slow to travel in those days, and 
Karoona being the most inaccessible of all 
the country stations, the new hands had tea 
at work for ten days before any rumour d 
the revolt at Port Arthur reached Mfr. 
Wright's ears. Meantime, he had affected 
believe the plausible story invented by th: 
convicts, of their terrible grievances and un 
premeditated chance of flight, and the ma 
had gone to a distant sheep-run apparent 
unsuspicious of his good faith. 

“ Well, to cut this part of the s‘o-y shor, 
an armed party came to Karcoua, with 
magistrates’ warrant for the arrest of the 
ringleader of the revolt, and a promise of the 
unprecedented reward of 500/. for cach 
whoever should deliver them up to justice. 

“ Wright recognised the description of the 
convicts, rode up himself to point out their 
hut to the officers, saw them caught whe 
sitting over their supper, lent a band in 
securing the heavy manacles that chuirel 
them foot and wrist, and finally pockeiei 
the money, and went back with light ban 
and easy conscience to Karoona. 

“Later on, he heard that, despite their 
cbains, both Neal and Grundy had actus 
succeeded in breaking loose from their 
guards on the journey south and making 
good their escape into the Bush, and {nu 
that hour all trace of them was lost 4 
time passed by the vigilance of the 
authorities relaxed, and when years bad 
elapsed without the re-appearance of either 
Neal or Grundy, it was supposed that the 
had either perished in the Bush or left the 
country.” 

(To be continued.) 
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BULLOCKY PAT. 
By Dr. W. T. Greene, M.a., 


Author of “ Jim and 1,” ete. 


wheels had sunk up to the axles in some soft 
ground and had stuck there, in spite of the 
utmost exertions of the twelve oxen that 
were yoked to it and the vociferations and 
objurgations of their conductor. 

How that whip cracked! how that driver 
danced about and perspired! but it was all 
in vain; the bullocks responded nobly to his 
frenzied appeals, and tugged at their collars 
till they were ready to drop, but the waggon 
did not budge an inch, or only to sink still 
deeper in the mire. 

Pat was then working for the same firm 
as the driver whose waggon had so unfortu- 
nately got stuck in the mud, and was bound 
for the same destination, although they could 
scarcely be said to be travelling in company, 
for the bogged one was quite half s mile 
ahead of Pat; but they were following the 
same route, and the latter, in due course, 
came up with the driver of the leading team, 
and when he oveitook him had no need to ask 


what was the matter, for he could see whi! 
had happened, and according'y put ¥ 
question; indeed, had he done so the otle 
would not have been able to reply, for ke 
had reduced himself to a state of compli 
exhaustion by his frantic attempts to ps 
the poor cattle perform what vas quik 
impossible for them to do, and had thrst 
himself under a :nimosa-bush in a conditiva 
of mind and body that may readily & 
imagined, and which was not by any weal 
an enjoyable one. 

Pat, however, grasped the situation st § 
glance, and proceeded to unyoke his te 
that is, the ten leaders, for unde 
circumstances the pair of “ poles” # 
never interfered with—and when he had 
his animals in hand he fastened theit chat 
to the end of the one to which his compani<2' 
beasts were attached, and the unusl® 
spectacle was presented to view of two-atv 
twenty bullocks tugging at the pole of 


waggon that was fast becoming in danger of 
disappearing bodily in-a morass that was of 
no great width, it was true, but of which the 
depth was unknown. 

The driver of the bogged waggon sat up 
and looked on. Crack ! went Pat's formid- 
able whip, but over the heads, not on the 
backs, of the oxen, for Bullocky was a humane 
man, and never inflicted unnecessary pain 
on anything. Then to his loud and clear 
shout of “ Now, then, all together!’ ac- 
companied by a few tiourishes and pistol- or 
rifle-like reports of the whip, the beasts, all 
of them, responded by one mighty effort, and 
<lrew, not the waggon out of the mire, but the 
pole out of the waggon, which was settling 
ciown fast in the mud. 

Pat seemed astonished when he realised 
what the animals hai done, but he did not 
lose his presence of mind, for he shouted to 

“them to stop, which the united teams were 
only too ready to do, and then, turning to the 
other man, he quietly remarked, “* We must 
unload.” 

It was no light job, of course, with three 
tons of miscellaneous goods, and some of them 
heavy hogsheads of sugar and motasses for 
instance; but they did it—not by dropping 
the goods into the bog, be it understood, but 
by cutting down some strong saplings, twenty 
feet or so in length, which they fixed to the 
front of the waggon, so as to form a kind 
of inclined plane, along which they rolled 
the barrels and other things on to solid 
ground. 

When the waggon had been unloaded, or 
nearly so, Pat and the other man, by the 
advice of the former, dug out some of the 
soft clay in front of the wheels, put a lot of 
branches in the hollows, and then, once more 
fastening the united teams, not to the pole, 
but to the fore part of the waggon itself, 
cracked their whips, shouted, and with a 
mighty heave the ponderous machine was 
at last drawn out of the quagmire. 

The by no means light jobs of repairing 
and reloading the waggon were accomplished 
at last, but not that day, for it was not until 
the following evening the teams were able 
to proceed on their interrupted journey, Pat 
having made a détour to avoid getting bogged 
in the slough that had well-nigh engulfed his 
fellow-driver. 

From the foregoing account of one of his 
adventures it will be seen that Bullecky 
Pat was a man of resource and of pluck, as 
well as of moderation, qualities that stay in 
the long run, and so he was respected, if not 
much liked, by the rest of the drivers on the 
road, who, to tell the truth, were afraid of 
him, and distinctly, if not avowedly, recog- 
nised the fact that he was different from 
themselves, and their superior ; for, notwith- 
standing his rough exterior and rougher 
occupation, there was no possibility of mis- 
taking him for anything but what he really 
was —that is, a gentleman ; the wonder being, 
as in tho case of the fy in amber, how he 
came to ba where he was; although that 
fact was susceptible of explanation. 

{n those days, society was turned topsy- 
turvy in the Colony; the scum had floated 
largely to the top, while the gold and other 
precious metals had fallen to the bottom, and 
it took a long time for matters to right 
themselves again. Pat had gone down in 
the social scale, like many another good 
fellow ; yet he was not in the least damaged, 
individually, thereby; but, on the contrary, 
had to a great extent raised the vocation the 
force of circumstances had compelled him 
to adopt for a living. 

At the time when Jim and I met him he 
had given up driving bullocks, and had 
“taken a shot” at the diggings instead, and 
in the course of his wanderings had drifted 
for & season to the Creek where we were 
employed, or rather where we were employ- 
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ing ourselves, in the search, precarious at 
most times, after gold. 

Ishould say he was then about twenty- 
two or three, thin, but a wiry-looking fellow, 
something under his natural weight, perhaps, 
but healthy and strong, and with a good deal 
of the Irish terrier about him—game to the 
death when occasion demanded, but not 
aggressive. We both took a fancy to him, 
and would gladly have been friends; but, 
somehow, I cannot say that we were.. He 
was not “stuck up” or stand off, but there 
was a something indefinable about him that 
repelled intimacy, even on the part of those 
who liked him and respected his character 
thoroughly. 

I do not think he intentionally contributed 
to this feeling on the part of those with 
whom he more or less associated ; but there 
it was; he stood by himself, and it seemed as 
if he had no need of other companionship, 
for he did not even keep a dog; but I 
noticed ong thing, that the wild birds did 
not seem towbe afraid of Pat, and once I saw 
a black-and-white one that we used to call a 
magpie fly into his tent and take some food 
from his hand, for I was washing some stuff 
a little way off and witnessed the incident. 

Other fellows used to say the same, for we 
often talked about him over the camp fires 
of an evening, wondering who or what he 
was; and on one of those occasions Yorky, 
a fellow vzho was understood to have been an 
officer's valet, observed: “ He’s a gentleman, 
anyway—there’s no doubt about that.” 

Jim looked at me, but we said nothing, for 
it was our sorry ambition just then not to be 
thought what we, both by birth and educa- 
tion, were—but no matter, that has nothing 
to do with the story I am telling. 

“ He's a gentleman, anyway,” said Yorky, 
with emphasis; and when somebody else 
made a remark depreciatory of gentlefolk 
in general the ex-valet got excited, and 
“went into fits,” as we ased to say, about 
his late master, of whom Bullocky used to 
remind him, he said, at times, and who must 
have been a good sort of fellow to have in- 
spired his servant with so much affectionate 
regard for him, cs, to judge by Yorky's 
account, he evidently had. 

Ay, there was no doubt about it—it was 
plainly to be seen that Bullocky Pat was 
really what the ex-valet declared him to be; 
and he proved it on many another occasion 
besides the one I have related, as when, for 
instance, he threw himself into the river 
Murray with all his clothes on in order to 
rescue a disreputable old drunkard who had 
jumped in; and it was pleasant to think that 
the young fellow succeeded, and was the 
means afterwards of reforming the old 
sinner, who had been a respectable man in 
his day, and making him once more a useful 
member of society. 

It was remarkable, too, how Bullocky 
seemed to take the lead in every popular move- 
ment on the Creek, and how the rest of the 
population accepted the position without 
comment as the right one—as, for example, 
when the Chinese from Mud Flat made an 
incursion into our territory and had to be 
repulsed at all cost. 

It was quite an exciting affair for the 
moment, for the Fiowery Land barbarians 
were as four to one of us Britishers and our 
French and German allies, and if some one 
had not been there to organise and lead 
our little band the consequences would 
indeed have been disastrous, from our point 
of view; but, without the slightest fuss or 
assumption of superiority, Pat put himself 
at our head, and we felt instinctively that 
it was his proper place, with the result that 
we gained a complete and bloodless victory 
over the enemy, who voluntarily retired as 
soon as they caught sight of our formidable 
array of shovels and pick-handles, not to 
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mention ourselves, and heard the shouts or 
yells with which we greeted them and made 
the gullies echo. 

When it was all over Pat subsided 
modestly into his former position as a 
simple unit of the population, and, like Cato 
of old, resumed his ordinary avocations as if 
they had never been interrupted. 

Then, when we had that little brush with 
the police about the mining licences, it was 
Bullocky who conducted the negotiations 
and led the way to a peaceable adjustment 
of what had promised to be a somewhat 
serious matter, and might easily have led to 
loss of life, as it did at Ballarat, had we not 
had “a fellow with a head on his shoulders ” 
to act for us and smooth the rough edges off 
our contest with the constituted authorities 
by a little timely diplomacy. 

Whenever two fellows had a dispute about 
a claim and appealed to Bullocky they in- 
variably accepted his decision without a 
murmur, no matter what it might be. “ It’s 
a pity,’ I said to him one day when he had 
been arbitrating between two brothers who 
had quarrelled about the position for a shaft 
they were going to sink—‘‘it’s a pity, Pei, 
that you're not in Parliament (the Colonial 
Legislative Assembly): what a debater and 
legislator you would make !”” 

He smiled, but instead of making any 
reply to my remark said: ‘‘ Lend me a pipe- 
ful of tobacco until I go down to the store in 
the evening, will you?” 

He had a way of putting questions or 
comments to one side, deliberately ignoring 
them, that would have been extremely aggra- 
vating coming from anybody else; but when 
Pat acted thus, the questioner or commentator 
only felt annoyed with himself for having 
been so silly asto make such absurd remarks, 
and never with Bullocky, who had put them 
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Nevertheless, if we had been asked what it 
was we saw in the young fellow to make us 
all defer unconsciously to him as we did, I 
doubt, indeed I feel sure, we could have 
given no satisfactory explanation of our 
conduct. 

It was not that Pat was exceptionally 
gifted, either physically or mentally, for his 
most partial friend or devoted admirer 
could not have called him handsome ; while 
as to his ability or original social rank 
being superior to that of some of the men, we 
had several university graduates among us 
and a French count—a genuine one—who 
once told us, with a significant shrug of his 
shoulders, that he was there patiently 
waiting for the death of his father yonder — 
“ Je patiente ici la mort de mon pére, lA-bas.”” 

But I might go on speculating: some are 
born leaders, and evidently Bullocky Pat 
was one of them, though we did not even 
know his right name, and had not the 
remotest idea of his social position beyond 
the fact that he was a gentleman, which 
Hlobody denied, or could deny. 

Ill luck, however, seemed to dog poor 
Bullocky’s footsteps wherever he went on 
the diggings, for the gold eluded his grasp 
even when he was working in the midst of 
other claims that were paying their owners 
well, and he could not even make tucker: it 
was decidedly queer, but perhaps it was a 
quiet intimation to him from his Guardian 
Angel, or some other power, that he was not 
quite in his true element there. 

One day he strolled into our hut as we 
were having dinner—a most unusual circum- 
stance, for he never visited anyone—and 
Jim and I were so surprised we did not even 
bid him welcome; but I suppose he knew he 
was, for he sat down without being invited, 
and began to suck an empty pipe he took 
from his pocket. 

Jim inquired if he had had his dinner, and 
Bullocky shook his head, so I helped him to 
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some steak, which I always cooked in boil- 
ing fat, and gave him a slice of a thick loaf 
of my own baking, which the fellows used to 
say was better than what they got from the 
baker; but that is neither here nor there, 
though I believe, had I opened a store for 
the sale of it, I should have done un- 
commonly well. 

Although Pat ate with deliberation, it was 
easy to be seen that he was famishing, and 
when he had finished what I had yiven him 
Toffered him some more; but he declined, and 
asked how we cooked the meat, which he 
said was the best thing of the kind he had 
ever tasted. 

I told him, and he looked surprised: I 
know that hunger makes the best sauce ;_ but, 
however, no matter. 

We yot into conversation about one thing 
and another, and were not long in finding out 
that our acquaintance was a thoroughly 
well-educated man, and as modest as he was 
well-informed. I tried to draw him out a 
bit about himself, but failed completely, and 
when it was time for us to return to our 
claim he shook hands with us and wished 
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us good-bye. We asked if he was going 
away, and he said he was, but volunteered 
no further informaticn. 

“ Back to the bullocks ?” asked Jim with 
a laugh, at which Pat smiled and said 
“ Perhaps,” after which he walked away. 

We never saw him again, but some six 
months afterwards, one afternoon, when we 
were lying on our respective bunks after 
dinner, enjoying a well-earned rest, Jim, 
who was reading the ‘Weekly Herald,” 
uttered an exclamation that, half-nsleep as I 
was, made me turn round and look at him. 

“Well I never!”’ he exclaimed. 

“What?” I asked. 

“ Here’s an advertisement for Bullocky!" 
he said. 

To tell the truth, I had almost forgotten 
that poor fellow, and, mentally recalling his 
personality with an effort, I replied, “ Ay, 
what is it about?” 

Jim then read as follows: 
O'Mahony, now Viscount Tyjlamore, is 
earnestly requested to comm@ficate with 
Messrs. Dyson & Co., Solicflors, Little 
Bourke Street, Melbourne.” 


“ Francis 


“Is that Bullocky?"’ I asked. 

“ Of course,” replied my partner; “dor; 
you recollect that envelope he dropped ::. 
day he had dinner with us, and which +. 
did not notice till after he had gone?” 

“To be sure,” I replied, as the fs 
occurred to me, “so it is! Well, anycr 
could see that that fellow was a cut ato. 
the common.” 

The advertisement appeared regulari; i: 
the “ Herald " and the rest of the Melboor+ 
papers for the next six months, and u- 
was replaced by another: “ Anyone givi: 
information of the death of Fru: 
O'Mahony, Viscount Tullamore, to Nes 
Dyson, ete., will be handsomely rewaried, 

“I wonder if the poor fellow is deai’ 
remarked Jim meditatively. 

“Why should he be?” I askel. -| 
expect he went up the Bush som 
where they don’t take any paper.” An/ 
guessed aright. 

It was, however, very sad to think the: 
less than a year after his return home b 
should have taken a chill and died fru 
pneumonia. 


i 
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PILGRIM’S FIRESHIP. 


By G, Haw ey, 


Author of “ Our Lost Log," “ Saved by a Fiuke,” “ Press-gang and Ice-Floe,” te. 


hase sailors had made a hole in the 

stack about twelve feet long by four 
feet wide and deep, covering the top with 
timbers laid thatchwise to run the rain 
off and keep themselves dry. 

Compared with the open night it was 
a snug little parlour, and though strict 
silence was an imperative necessity, they 
passed the provender round in a gala 
mood. 

Fortified by the unexpected good cheer 
and sheltered from the wind, the heat of 
their bodies soon raised the air in their 
retreat to a comfortable pitch of warmth. 
One by one they all fell dead dog tired 
asleep ; all except Mr. Tautlidge, foronhim 
devolved the work of planning out themor- 
row’sscheme. As the hours passed on, he 
evolved, sorted out, and rejected plan after 
plan. His heart and will were iron set on 
retrieving his lost command. But the 
frightful intricacy of the unbuoyed chan- 
nel rendered each scheme childishly futile. 
There seemed nothing left but to await 
the coming of the cutting-out expedition. 
“That,” muttered the lieutenant, “is as 
certain as the rising of to-morrow’s sun. 
I will sleep on those ideas and see if & 
clear head in the morning will give me a 
better plan.” He roused Wilkins, who, 
being an old topman, was as trusty as a 
clock in the keeping of a watch; and 
forthwith turned in. 

When Pilgrim opened his eyes the day- 
light was making chequered patterns on 
the floor. The wind and rain had ceased, 
and Jacques Dubois and Jean Barreau 
had been relieved, to their great comfort 
and that of the “fog islanders’’ above 
them. The cold ham was going gaily 
round. 

“An extra allowance for Pilgrim,” 
cried Mr. Tautlidge, as he saw him 
stretching his stiff limbs, “and a toast as 
well.” 

Pilgrim hed to explain that the honours 
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ought to be divided, whereupon Mr. 
Tautlidge wagged his head sagely: “1 
might have known that the cook had a 
hand in the plunder, for this is as fine a 
bit of boiled pig as ever I've tasted on an 
admiral's table.” 

“No, sah,” cried Kaffy, “I'd no hand 
in de biled pig. Dat Massa Grimston’s 
work; my nose only compass to point 
him out.” 

This elicited the full account of the 
foraging expedition. The lieutenant 
knitted his brows as he asked, “ Did 
they see where you went to when the 
alarm came?’ 

“No, sah! ’most as we could do to feel 
de wood pile.”’ 

Still it was just possible that their re- 
treat was overlooked by some neighbour- 
ing windows, and the disturbed timbers 
might attract attention. 

“Your head’s the littlest,” said Mr. 
Tautlidge to Pilgrim. ‘See if any other 
houses overlook us. Steady, boy, don’t 
poke your head up so fast.” 

The wood pile was placed at a slight 
angle with the opposite house, and thus 
Pilgrim found the space clear in front up 
to the rising ground. He turned round 
to survey the house, and as his eve swept 
the building, Pilgrim dropped like a 
shot. 

There was a window not twenty feet 
away, with a head the picture of astonish- 
ment looking at him. 

Even as he dropped he recognised his 
friend of the last night. He cautiously 
raised his head again, and found that she 
had got over her fright and was smiling 
and nodding to him. 

Pilgrim made his devoir back to her. 

“ What’s wrong ?’’ whispered Mr. Taut- 
lidge. 

“All right, sir. It’s only the woman 
who gave me the victuals.” 

As he spoke, she waved her bands for 


him to seek cover. Pilgrim dropped bri 
and pulled the staves over the hole. Tt+ 
quiet of the morning was broken by tte 
tramp of labourers coming on the quy 
to discharge the brig’s cargo. 

“Well,” said Mr. Tautlidge, after ie 
had found -out by the rattle of winchs 
and creaking of blocks what the comm 
tion was about, “that at least will kep 
them from handling this wood pile. ani 
give the brig a cleaner pair of heels. for 
smart as she was, she swung a little dead 
when on a wind.” 

The morning wore on to noon, when 
the bustle on the quay abruptly ceased. 
It was siesta time. Inside the wood pik 
the midday ration was served out, anl 
the lieutenant was handing round th 
wine jar, when some light object patter 
above them. Pilgrim peeped through s 
chink and saw his fair friend in the act ¢f 
throwing something. He raised his head 
out; Mr. Tautlidge did likewise, and sav 
the old Spaniard behind her. The oli 
man pointed to Mr. Tautlidge, then # 
the brig, and finally waved his hand -<- 
ward. 

The lieutenant nodded briskly. 

The old man disappeared a momeut. 
then returned with a roll of paper. ard. 
after peering cautiously around, he placei 
his knife inside it and wrapped the roll in 
atowel. Stepping back to take aim. be 
flung the parcel dexterously on the wool 
pile within reach of Mr. Tautlidge’s hand, 
and then shut the window. 

As the lieutenant unrolled it, even the 
glum side of his face dallied decorousy 
with a flitting gleam of joy. The othe 
side was wreathed with a triumphant 
grin. ; 

“ Look here, Pilgrim,” he cried. “It's 
all plain sailing now!” 

Pilgrim saw that the paper wats 
roughly marked chart of the harbor 
entrance, just euch a one a5.a lol 
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sailor would construct for a friend. 
Though roughly done, it bore everything 
needful for a skilful seaman to work by. 
As Mr. Tautlidge noted the indications 
and bearings of the sunken rocks on the 
“fairway,” his face grew grave, and he 
muttered, “ God's mercy that we hadn't a 
fair wind last night, or we might have 
been sleeping cold and stiff by this time. 


....+ But to-night we take the brig for weal or 


woe.” 


The channel, as shown on the 


assume a course like the lett 
that none bu i 
through, even in day 
“Men,” said Mr. 
ture the brig to-night and steer out.” 


zht. 


That point being settled, the men consumed the 
remainder of the day in shaping handles to some of 
in the hands of a strong man they 


the oak staves ; 
were formidable weapons. 


The lieutenant concentrated all his energies on 
He had so tolearn and make it part and 
parcel of his brain that in the dark he could see a 


the chart. 


mental image of it in bold relief. 
Thus the afternoon wore on. 


ward. Presently the quay fell into s 
noise of the labourers gradually ceased. 
This was the signal for the quickening of 
the prisoners’ pulses; their tide of fortune 
was running to the flood. 

‘The handles had been long since shaped 
on the staves, while their edges had been 
ornamented with a dog's tooth decoration, 
a pattern that the hands of an idle man or 
boy fall to naturally. 

Pilgrim had selected the most formidable 
weapon of the lot. In the confined environ- 
ment the demerit of a weapon beyond cne’s 
strength to wield was not discoverable. 


chart, 
bristled with sunken rocks, which made the track 
5. It was a channel 
a practised hand could steer a vessel 


Tautlidge decisively, “ we cap- 


As the sun neared 
its setting a brisk little breeze sprang up, and, 
Mr. Tautlidge had predicted, it was from the eas 
adow, and the 


Like the men’s, it bore the dog’s toothing 
on its aggressive edges, with this exception 
—they were of a crocodilian aspect. And 


Kaffy, noting this, chuckled to the others : 
“See! Massa Grimston means to know 
his own scalps by d’ marks.” 

At last the night was completely come. 
Mr. Tautlidge then began to explain what 
was required of them—the capture of the 


fairly 


brig; what sail they had to set; what 
would be the first course run; when they 
would tack; and, lastly, he impressively 
dealt out to each the station and duty of 
his work. 

It was with this good spirit of inter- 
dependence that admirals and captains, 
officers and men, had sailed the English 
battle-ships to victory. 

The third hour of the night had passed 


“Pilgrim stared at his handiwork.” 


TCT 


when Mr. Tautlidge put out his head to 
reconnoitre the jetty. Everything was 
utterly deserted and silent, save where, far 
up the street, a faint glimmer of light 
broke from some upper window. He gave 
the signal; each man clutched his cudgel 
—Pilgrim had to take his by the middle— 
and crept stealthily down to the ground. 
The night was a thing to make any 


fugitive’s heart rejoice; it was as dark as 
dark could be, and when they peered round 
the wood pile they could barely discern the 
black spars of the brig. 

They warily approached the ship, and 
found that the cockboat was remoored 
astern. Mr. Tautlidge halted his men— 
there was a light flickering up the cabin 
slide. 

“Off with your shoes, boys,” he whis- 
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pered. 
sound.” 

Like shadows of the night they crept on 
board and grouped themselves round the 
cabin hatch. A strong smell of spirits and 
the sound of stentorious snoring told their 
own tale. 

“Sheer luck this time,” chuckled Mr. 
Tautlidge, as he led the rush into the 
cabin and found a couple of sentries lying 
in the lockers, deep in a drunken slumber. 
It was but the work of a few seconds to 
bind them hand and foot. They were so 
overcome by their potations that they 
barely opened their eyes while they were 
trundled and Iumped on deck and thence 
dumped on the quay. 

“To your stations. men,” cried the 


“We must board her without a 


lieutenant. “Slip the head and stern 
moorings. Topsails loosen. Jump to it, 
boys.” 


With inconceivable dexterity the men 
sprang to their work. The darkness 
seemed of no moment. They flung out 
sails, ripped, tore, and sweated up the top- 
sails, sheeted home in a mad rush. Knifed 
the jib lashings, smoked it up the stay. 
Then up aloft again and flung out the 
foreeail ; sheeted home, swigze:l in a rope 
here, eased out another there, fell over one 
another, fell over everything, until, after 
three breathless sweating minutes of 
whole-souled, mad, rushing work, they 
paused to wipe their wet faces and listen 
to the water shearing under the stem. 
Then they slapped one another's backs 
with childish glee, and shook their fists to 
the darkness astern. 

Once clear of the high land, the brig's 
bows cleft the dark waters with increasing 
speed as the night breeze filled her sails 
and sped her on to freedom. Mr. Taut- 
lidge, grim and silent, steered the ship. 
The mental picture of the chart was 
before his eyes, and on it he pictured 
the brig ns some small insect creeping 
along. The art of his task was to fit the 
ship’s real movement to the small scale 
ofthe map. The little insect had crawled 
to the first bend in the channel; the brig 
had to be tacked. 

“Stand by to go about. 
tacks,” cried Mr. Tautlidge. 

“ Sheets and tacks ’tis, sir.” 

“ Helm’s going a lee.” And Mr. Taut- 
lidge put the helm down, slowly and 
firmly, as becomes a skilful sailor. If his 
energies had not been so concentrated in 
keeping the mental picture vivid, he 
would have seen something suspicious as 
he neared the lee side with the helm. 
The brig curved head to wind and evened 
her keel just as something scraped and 
bumped alongside. Had she struck? A 
big scurry and rustle broke out forward— 
then, before the crew could find their 
cudgels, they were driven aft before a 
rush of armed men. 

Some one in the darkness forward 
eried “Hurrah!"’ It was Pilgrim. 
‘Then broke out a confused talking and 
laughing. The cutting-out expedition 
had arrived, enveloping, as it were, the 
little brig just at the moment of her 
tacking. 

There was no waste of time or 
ceremony, everything was done swiftly, 
silently, and with precision. The brig 
was run under the shelter of the high 
bank she had tacked for (it was the 
first bend past the four-decker), and her 
anchor dropped. 


Sheets and 
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The men had all leapt into the boats, 
and Pilgrim was stepping on the rail to 
follow them when Mr. Tautlidge put his 
hand on his collar. 

“Pilgrim, you're my second in com- 
mand, so it's your duty to stay here in 
possession.” And without giving a 
moment's heed to Pilgriin’s forlorn appeal 
to go with him, he dropped into his boat. 
A sudden thought of the steep street and 
the hurricane of grape-shot that would 
sweep it had flashed through the lieu- 
tenant's mind. ‘There'll be enough 
without him losing the number of his 
meas," he muttered as he reported him- 
self to the commanding oflicer of the 
expedition. 

Kaffy came scrambling back as Mr. 
Tautlidge left. ‘ Where am my bucket? 
Dat boat leak like a net. Take care ob yo'- 
self, Massa Grimston, and pop below when 
de fort go up. Dose big guaf and rocks 
bound to come down wollop!’ He was 
gone again. 

In the aame way as they had come, the 
boats swept away in the darkness —silent 
and sudden. 

Pilgrim was commander at last. 
Like the ancient hero of the Nancy 
Belle he might sing: 

“Oh, Lam a cook, and a captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig, 
And @ bo'xun tight, and a midshipmite, 
And the c ew of the captain's gic!” 

Though with this little difference-— 
Pilgrim's crew, unlike that strange man’s, 
had left him, not embarked inside him. 

Fate is never generous in a whole-souled 
and heaped-up measure kind of way, for 
here was Pilgrim grumbling and willing 
to resign half the glory of his command, 
if Brown junior, or Will Blake, could have 
but seen him carrying the magnificent 
responsibility of the remaining half. 

Still, audience or no audience, his 
position had to be maintained in all its 
glory, sohe commenced a, lordly march, 
in imitation of his captain, on the after- 
deck. No failure was morc signal. 
Pilgrim just saved himself from dashing 
head-over-heels down the open hatchway. 

Then he thought of going below to look 
up something eatable, but there was no 
light. The cabin lamp had been taken 
forward to the cable range, and unluckily 
smashed in the hurry of anchoring. So, 
for the first half-hour, Pilgrim leant on 
the rail peering in the direction the boats 
had taken. How deadly silent all was, 
and what a lonely shiver the tide made 
as it gurgled under the brig’s bows. He 
was getting the “blues.” Once more he 
commenced the quarter-deck walk and 
gave orders to an imaginary crew. He 
was passing the hatchway when a pungent 
smell wafted up. As Pilgrim leant down 
and peered under the combings his heart 
sprang a-beating most discordantly. A 
strange lurid chequer of lines and chinks 
inapped the darkness under the fore deck. 
The pattern was the crannies and inter- 
spaces amongst the cargo, filled with a 
dusky glowing that was inore fearsome 
by far than a good honest flaine. The 
brig was on fire. 

Pilgrim stared, watching the creeping 
glow crawling along and brightening as 
it went. He sprang up in a whirlwind of 
fright and ran aft shouting. As the fear- 
ful sound of his own voice broke on the 
night, a distant shot boomed out and 
brought Pilgrim back to his senses. 


He must get back to the others at any 
cost, and leave this horrible loneliness, 
with the hidden fire eating cancer-like a 
the heart of the brig. 

The ship had been anchored under tlc 
shelter of the high land. She had sailei 
in under a beam wind, while the tide haa 
swung her head the opposite way. The 
topsails had been half lowered, but th 
staysails, jib, main and foreboom sail- 
were still set. 

Pilgrim ran forward and sawed & 
sperately at the cable with his knife 
Hemp was never so tough or knife so dul: 
but at last it dropped with a gurgle under 
her forefoot. He ran aft—the hatch: 
was now outlined ruddily - shoved th- 
helm up and canted the brig head. She 
slowly crept away from the sheltering lani 
and caught the breeze in full. 

The wind had freshened, and as she 
got well in the “clear” Pilgrim found a! 
his work set, even with the long tiller. u 
keep her on a course. 

Suddenly a flash of light swept aerc:- 
the distance, and the boom of a canru 
echoed down the wind. The attack isd 
begun. As Pilgrim pecred ahead {.: 
another flash to steer by, a sudden flicker 
swept up from the hold. The wind wa 
pouring down the hatchway and fanning 
the fire into a roaring furnace. 

Ahead, the artillery was in full blast. 
Between the discharges a spiteful rattle 
of musketry broke out. Now a cheer. 
thin and faint with the distance, tcld 
Pilgrim that his comrades were mounting 
to their work. Still the brig foamed on 
with a streaking, gushing, flicker of flame 
leaping from her hold. He glanced w 
leeward, the flames were lighting up near 
rocks as the light from a carriage illumines 
the side of a tunnel. A squall cam: 
singing down ; Pilgrim luffed her all ste 
would go till she cleared the point and 
opened out the stretch where the villax 

jay. 

The roar and rattle of the fight was st 
its height. He caw the steep alley s 
lurid stretch of light against the dar 
night. The cannons blazed down fron 
the height ; incessant sparkles rippled and 
played along the street, ever creepirz 
closer to the fort. The street suddeni: 
vanished. What was that ahead ? 

Pilgrim luffed again, the flames sweri 
on to him; but he caught a glimpse vf 
the big four-decker's stern galleries risin: 
above his ship's bows. What was to t 
done ? All Pilgrim's fright an¢ 
alarm vanished as | huge and gorgecu- 
idea sprang in on him. Being a boy. bh: 
burst into a dazzling glow of enthusiasm 
which left no room for reasoning about 
the “ afterwards.” 

He swung the helm up with a rash. 
The brig fell away, and Pilgrim canst« 
sight of the big stately curved wall of ibe 
battleship towering above his little ont. 
Then a jarring grind shook the brig, anc 
she was jammed along the weather side 
and pouring 4 sheet of fire on the battle. 

ip. 

Not a moment stayed Pilgrim after the 
collision. Burnt and singed, he sprary 
on to the taffrail and slipped down th: 
painter into the boat astern—a feat of nv 
little excitement and danger, for the tide 
had carried the boat clean under the 
brig’s quarter. He cut the painter, ani 
his little craft carried him swiftly pa* 
the burning ship. Pilgrim found himscel! 


in a tight corner. He had leapt as it 
were from the fire into the frying-pan, for 
there were no oars in the boat, though as 
yet he had not a thought for anything 
doyond the terrible spectacle in front. 

The brig was a belching furnace, cling- 
ing like a fire wraithe to the high side of 
the battleship. The flames swept through 
her open ports and came licking furtively 
out at the lee side ones. Pilgrim saw the 
gallery windows lighting up, as the flames 
spread along the decks. She was a perfect 
magazine of combustibles. Tarred ropes, 
paints, varnishes, oils, shavings, and oakum 
littered all her decks. Her open ports fed 
air to every little fire. Three minutes 
after the brig had struck, she was a huge 
crate of fire, with her fifty-two leeward 
ports streaming flames far across the 
water. 

The clustering tiers of figures round 
the quarter-galleries became as things 
alive, as the flames played on their gilded 
limbs, and half seemed to beckon to 
Pilgrizn with reproach. He drifted astern, 
gazing at the holocaust; it was his handi- 
work. He began to feel like a criminal, 
for he had not seen enough of war to dis- 
sociate the idea of wrong from the act of 
destroying the enemy's property. 

He had grown so accustomed to the 
crashing of the guns, that their sudden 
stoppage made him jump up and look 
round. The street was in sight again. 
The jetty and the wood pile were close at 
hand, and brilliantly illuminated with the 
burning ships. Men were streaming down 
the street in short runs, and firing from 
every doorway and coign of vantage, but 
steadily falling back to the quay all the 
time. 

Then one mass dashed round the wood 
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pile while the main body swept into the 
boats. 

The attack had failed. 

‘The crowd behind the wood pile poured 
a murderous fire up the street for some 
minutes. All of a sudden they ceased 
firing, dashed into their boats, and pulled 
in hot haste after the others. 

They had barely pulled half a dozen 
lengths before a swarm of troops overran 
the jetty, and commenced a heavy fusillade 
which whipped and beat the water round 
the retreating boats like a shower of hail. 

Pilgrim saw the men dropping back 
from the oars. He heard the shouts of 
the officers urging the others on. Three 
boats had already passed him. The fourth 
and fifth came tearing slong with the 
water leaping in an arch from their 
shearing stems. They were the last boats, 
and as they came they diverged from the 
line of the others, to seek shelter from the 
long shadow of the burning ships. 

Then Pilgrim suddenly realised that he 
was going to be left. He rose up and 
waved his hat and shouted. His hat was 
swept out of his hand, but he went on 


shouting. The last boat was passing. 
Pilgrim gave a shriek of a shout. Some 
one called his name. It was Kaffy. Then 


a red-hot needle seemed to sting his 
shoulders, while a sensation like scalding 
wax ran down his back, and little Pilgrim 
whirled round and fell with his long legs 
dangling over the side. The virulent 
rattle of the muskets, the swift thudding 
of the oars, the shouts, the cries, and 
imprecations all died confusedly away, and 
Pilgrim was dragged, a helpless huddle of 
a boy, into Mr. Tautlidge’s boat. 

A week later, when Pilgrim, very white 
and thin faced, was helped or rather carried 


[THE END.] 
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up by Kaffy from the Amethyste's sick 
bay, the crew were all mustered in their 
best. Captain Holmes was reading the 
Admiral’s message to them. And last in 
that message came three lines beginning 
with Pilgrim’s name. How the decks 
seemed to go round and the men to twist 
and whirl before his eyes as a spontaneous 
cheer burst from the crew as the Captain 
finished. 

Picture three months later, when 
Pilgrim and Katfy descended from the York 
coach. There was his mother, there was 
Will Blake and Brown junior, there was 
—everyone! all the boys, every form, 
all York. For had not the Gazette pussed 
round until it had become a tattered rag 
of a print, and Pilgrim’s name half obliter- 
ated under the pointing of many fingers ? 

How, night after night, Kaffy’s bucket 
went round—the Real French Prison 
Soup-bucket—and big Yorkshire farmers, 
sitting at the public ordinary, would gaze 
at it with dismay, then suddenly seize 
Kaffy, thrust him down in a seat with o 
slap that fetched his breath rattling in his 
throat, and growl, “'Thaa's got to feed now, 
ian, if tha’ niver didst.” 

Picture Pilgrim “happening " into the 
playground, the hero who had burnt a 
real four-decker. And they had actually 
seen him birched in bygone days. Un- 
paralleled atrocity! And when Pilgrim 
was recalled to war, he left Brown junior 
and Will Blake public authorities, for could 
they not point out on a boy's shoulder, and 
describe the place and look of Pilgrim's 
sear. 

And as Pilgrim stepped on board the 
Amethyste, touching his hat, with “Come 
on board, sir,” to Mr. Tautlidge, he found 
that gentlem 1 in a captain's uniform. 


Richmond Bridge. 


A PLAIN GUIDE TO OIL-PAINTING. 


By Hume Nisset, 


Author of “ Lessons in Art,” “ Where Art Begins,” “Lifeand Nature Studies,” etc. etc. 


HEN you first attempt to paint land- 
scape in the open air, you will find 

even the simplest corner so complex and 
filled with varieties of form and colour that 
you may be tempted to giveit up as hopeless ; 


CHAPTER V.—FIRST WORKING OF LANDSCAPES. 


you get into such a muddle that there seems 
to be no way out of it. 

On the whole, perhaps, a large and exten- 
sive landscape will be found easier to imi- 
tate, after a way, by a beginner, than even a 


selected corner, because in your very blunder- 
ing over the ground you may give it a breadth 
and simplicity, by accident, which you may 
try vainly to reproduce when you are farther 
advancec. 


x50 


Once a pupil of advanced yenrs came to 
me to get lessons in water-colours. Why he 
came I can hardly tell, because he was so 
short-sighted that he was forced to use the 
most powerful glasses before he could see to 
read even the largest book-type ; as for sceing 
nature farther away than a few inches, that 
wag impossible to him. I explained as well 
as I could how to blend his colours, and 
then, taking him to the open window of imy 
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looking-gl{ss, and black convex or claude 
mirror. You may do so if you like. The one 
will present your picture in a@ new aspect 
to you, and the other lower the general tone 
to an indouor kind of effect. I never use 


those accessories inysclf, as T prefer to look 
straight at nature aud take it as it appears to 
my own vision. 

One thing you must remember from the 
You cannot possibly copy all 


beginning. 


(Draven for the Boy's Own Paper” by ERNEST GuISET.) 


studio, I told him to try to copy what he saw, 
and then I would be able to judge whether 
he had any gift at all for painting. 1 asked 
him if he could see any form, and he answered 
that he could not —what he did see seemed to 
be a blur of soft colours. I told him to 
paint that blur if he could, then I sat down 
to watch him working. He placed his 
colour-box very close to his eyes, and then 
he began, only asking me a question now 
and then as to what colours he should take 
to prodnce a certain tint, or how moist he 
should make his paper. He worked slowly, 
but kept his paper wet as I instructed him. 

I was astonished at his adaptability and 
the ease with which he managed after a 
little time to blend his colours. I must believe 
also that he reproduced what he saw correctly 
and purely, thereby proving him to be a born 
colourist, for the result was the most delicious 
play of colour-blendings that I ever saw. 
The scene before hin was a crowded street, 
and he gave me a vagne impression of that 
crowd and street as if a soft semi-transparent 
mist had fallen over it. I could not have 
wished a more perfect specimen of first worl 
ing, either in oils or water-colours, than this 
gentleman gave me in his first sketch. 

However, as I do not wish you to do any 
work by chance, particularly when you are 
beginning, it is best to fix upon a sub- 
ject as simple and plain in its character as 
you can find, yet with sutticient of the 
picturesque about it to make it interesting 
to you. An old wall might be good practice, 
for, like a background, it has a wealth of 
colour about it; yet, as it will not make a 
very interesting picture by itself when done, 
perhaps you had better decide upon a subject 
where you can have all that the old wall 
will give you, and a little form as well. 

The best day to choose for the painting of 
such subjects as those which I have indicated 
is a clear day, yet without much sunlight. 
You will thus be able to paint on without 
being disturbed by the changing of the light, 
and altering of the effect; besides, you will 
be able to see your local colours better. 

Some painters advise the using of a small 


that you see in the vas 
to your canvas, so t 
judicious selection. his selection I advise 
will be the largest obj in the lindscape, 
leaving the minor details to take care of 
themselves, 

The palette to use in landscape painting 
is much the same as in interior work, with, 
perhaps, more yellows, and the addition of 
Antwerp blue. Ii is not the most depend- 
able of colours, but I cannot get on without 


ale Lefore you on 
st you must make a 


y one might 
n instead of 


a little of it. 


accuston to 


Antwerp, and therefore it may be wiser to 
start with it and leave the Antwerp blue at 
home. I shall Se iridian instead 
of Antwerp whe and you 


a viridian 


must t do 
if I chance to t is a great 
pity, though, th r 1 Antwerp or 
Prussian biue Lave iv be discarded, as there 
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is no mistake, they do produce the colour in 
green that we sometimes want. 

This is the palette to take out with 
you to cover all emergencies: flake whit, 
lemon yellow, cad:nium (pale and deep. 
eureolin, yellow and Roman ochre, nv 
sienna, Venetian or light red, vermilica. 
rose madder or permanent crimson, raw and 
burnt umber, Caledonian brown, brow 
madder, burnt sienna, ivory black, cobalt «: 
permanent blue, vitidian or the dncertais 
Antwerp, and sap green. 

When you have placed yourcanvas ande:s 
well in the light —i.c. get the point where tt: 
sun is to one side and a little behind yo. 
so that the full light will fall as much 
possible in the same direction on your cawa 
as it falls upon the landscape-—and haviz: 
secured everything so that your canvas s.. 
not be blown over, with your paint-ta 
handy on a stone at your side, or on you 
camp-stool (for I would advise you to star! 
if possible to your work)-—then set you 
palette. 

The sky and distance are what you mt 
paint first, and the colours you require {a 
these are: Flake white, lemon yellow, + 
little pale cadmium, yellow ochre, light a 
Venetian red, rose madder, raw umber, eobalt 
terre verte, and it may be ivory black; pa 
these out and no more for the present. 

Unless you strictly require the cadm‘uz. 
do not put it out, and if you do, just putes: 
the smallest speck possible, as you wil 
require very, very little of it. 

I will suppose that there are some dos: 
in the sky with shadow sides. Begin you 
painting with the lightest portion of th 
clouds; if they are very dazzlingly whit 
you may put a touch of lemon ylks 
amongst your white, if they are soft am 
creamy, the yellow ochre will do ¢o0 take th 
coldness from the white. Place the paint 0 
as stiff as you can work it with yoor larg 
hog-hair brush--No. 5 flat will do if yoor 
canvas is not too big —and take plenty of it 
Lay it on massively, following the curves c 
the cloud, with short strokes ; in fact, alwar: 
follow the lines and directions of the shap=: 


landscape work; also rememb 
I gave you in the figare, 
colours subdued. 

It is a dayli 
I am now de 


changes ; meantime thereis noth 
you over much, 
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Yet, in sky painting, you must not idle 
your time, for although the clouds may change 
slowly, they are constantly altering their 
shape and position, and what may be white 
clouds when you begin may become spread 
of blue while you are still labouring to pro- 
duce the cloud. ‘This will necessitate you to 
exert your memory and keep to what you 
saw when you started. 

Dash in the light portions of the clouds 
rapidly, and then round them off with their 
shadows. If they are light floating masses 
use cobalt and Venetian red, or cobalt and 
rose madder with yellow ochre, varying the 
depths with more yellow when they are warm 
or less yellow where they look purple. Terre 
verte and rose madder will produce a nice 
cloud grey-purple, end yellow ochre or raw 
umber added a more decided grey or neutral 
tint. 

Ivory black I have learnt by experience to 
be a most valuable tint when used discre-tly, 
although at one time I despised it, 2s some- 
thing unprofessional, and never carrie | it in 
my box. I fancy my black-and-white work 
taught me first to respect this formerly de- 
spised servant. 

As you approach the horizon you will find 
that your salmon tints, yellows, and purples 
are more decided. Put them in as you sce 
them, more pronounced as well as deeper in 
tone, make shafts of colour play about the 
bottom of the sky where it is nearing the 
earth. 

Your brush will be dirty by this time. 
Wash it out with ‘turpentine, and wipe it 
clean on your rag, or take a fresh brush for 
your blue, which you like or find most con- 
venient. Also wipe your pilette if you have 
covered the working part of it with the varied 
tints. 

Near the horizon the blue will be faint and 
mellow in tone. Use yellow ochre or lemon 
yellow with your cobalt and flake white to 
produce this mellowness, and paint the lower 
portions first, passing upwards by soft grada- 
tions to the deeper blues of the empyrean. 
Blend and soften the edges of your clouds 
softly, yet without too much mixing, with the 
blue spaces behind, and use as little medium 
as you can, so that your picture may not get 
“ smudgy ’’ when you come to your landscape. 
Also see, before you leave your sky, that you 
have put in all the portions which shine 
turouzh the leaves and branches, etc., which 
may be against the sky. 

The greens in your distance will be very 
grey. Terre verte, or cobalt and yellow ochre, 
will produce vivid enough greens for all you 
may require here. Greys and purples pre- 
dominate. Use yellow ochre, cobalt and 
yellow ochre, with perhaps raw umber and 
ivory black, to get at these. Work your back- 
ground as solidly as you have done your sky, 
and merge the edges into the sky—i.e. leave 
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no harsh or ridgy edges, yet don’t make them 
“ woolly,” also never under any temptation 
use that tool of the boarding-school ainateur, 
the “softener.” What your hog-hair brush 
cannot soften leave alone till the next working, 
1f you have stained and dirtied your canvas 
with the monochrome scumbling, it will serve 
to show you what the key or scale of tone 
should be, and keep you from using your 
colours too faintly ; yet even with the “ stain- 
ing’ you will be tempted to make that dis- 
tance too light and faint, particularly if it is 
a far-xpreading one. ‘To avoid this error, 
keep yourself rigidly in hand and your colours 
down — i.e. be temperate with your flake white 
at this stage, and while changing the mono- 
chrome into colour, stick to the tones which 
that preliminary shading gave you. 

In the middle distances the tints will grow 
more vivid as the atmosphere gets thinner, 
yet the cobalt, terre verte, and ochre will be 
enough, or if they are not, a little raw sienna 
or lemon yellow will give you all you require 
in the way of green. The rose madder or 
crimson still occupies a larze share of the 
middle distance. 

Look carefully after your shadows in this 
working, and put the broad masses in as 
darkly as they appear to you, leaving the 
darker details, of course, alone ; as you are 
working with your hog-hair brushes, of course 
you cannot put details in, therefore never 
attempt to take out your sables. No. 1 flat 
hoz-hair is the smallest brush that you will 
re juire, and what objects you cannet put in 
with that, leave alone. 

The very light portions of your picture — 
where sunlight falls on hill-sides or white- 
washed houses or red tiles, or the glistening 
of water ~ keep your colours low-toned ; make 
the glistening water and the whitewashed 
walls a silvery grey, the red tiles a blending 
of ozhre and crimson or Venetian red and 
white, subdued, the gleaming hill-sides grey- 
green, ora sienna olive tint; never make them 
us bright as they appear. 

My reason for this advice is, that when 
your picture is brought forward to the fore- 
xround, you may require your bright touches 
there, or you may get a casual effect after 
you have painted it -a sudden gleam at one 
part of the middle distance or distance which 
will be the keynote of your picture. If, how- 
ever, you put in all the bright places you 
see in the landscape as vividly as they ap- 
pear, your picture, when painted in, will be a 
weak and confusing conglomeration of con- 
tradictory spots, which you will have to tone 
down in order to get the proper breadth. 
‘There is no earthly use in painting what you 
may have to rub out, if you can help it. 
Light, if indiscriminately employed in de- 
tached spots, always weakens a picture. 
Half shadows, on the other hand, give it 
breadth. 


oo 


Your foreground is the part where you wi!) 
have to exercise the most discretion and 
restraint; the mass of detail with which it is 
crowded must be rigidly kept out of sight 
Do not forget that at this stage you bux: 
only to prepare the ground for what you «: 
afterwards paint in. You have to look throws 
all that surface tangle of weeds, leaves, bari, 
lichen, and debris, to what, if you look a: 
tively, you will sce lying beneath. Under 
through the retlections and ripples on tL 
water is the depth of the water itse!f. T! 
fore, your present duty is to paint the weast 
of that under-world as far as you can j+.e 
trate it, and leave the upper surfaces fur 
future workings. 

Bronze greens, rich purples, and jcicy 
browns lie under those vividly coloured upper 
growths and surface reflections. If you wat. 
carefully for a short time, it will appear o 
you asif some genics or wood deity had drasa 
back the upper covering for your speci 
benefit, and shown to you the underneath. 
that is what you have to put in to-day, av. 
no more; and before you are done, you v1! 
tind it as hard to do as you did your figure cr 
portrait background, for it is as full of sut- 
dued richness and colour. 

On the pool and river you have nothin: 
do with the reflections during this worhinz. 
but you must try to rcproduce the trars- 
parency of the water itself. To do this + 
will use raw sienna, sap green, brown madi:, 
and, probably, terre verte, rose madder, ani 
cobalt. Don't be afraid of producing « 
yet try to avoid cloudiness and blaci 
On the bank side there are mosses, ¢ar. 
of various shades, roots, and deep ho!-s; 
to render these, use the same colours as 
transparently and suggestively. On th: 
tree-trunks are cracks, broken places. 
rich stains of all sorts besides the bark 
leave the bark alone for the present, ani 
paint the under-stains and under-surface. 
You will hardly require white at all to m1 
with your colours here, but plenty of madér, 
siennas, cobalts, and sappy greens. Tx: 
under mass of foliage must be your aim. the 
upper leaves dismissed for the present 7. 
the small branches. The viridian may le 
used here with a large proportion of siencas 
and transparent browns. 

You have now covered the entire surf. 
your canvas with suggestions, and before s 
take it home to dry, walk back and ex: 
it all over. If the middle and distance ¢o 
not harmonise with your low-toned and sab- 
dued foreground, try to make them do so as 
far as you possibly can by lowering them in 
gradation, und giving them the proper depth: 
yet if you find the body colour inclined 10 
work up and get muddled, leave it as it is fer 
the present. You can bring it into harmo2y 
in your next working. 

(To be continund.) 
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ome of our readers may think it rather a 
«) shame to have left the fishes till so 
“Jate in the day,” and spoken of so many 
things first, when, as a rule, in an aquarium 
the fishes are the principal features. Now I 
have to say to this that, though in a fresh- 
water tank it is very nice to have a lot of little 
fishes darting about, in a marine aquarium I 
am not at all sure that you would not act 
better, if you live inland at all events, not to 
live many fishes, and, anyhow, to let them 


CHAPTER VII.—FISHES AND MOLLUSCS. 


play a very secondary part in the marine 
ife of your tank. One can hardly expect all 
fishes to thrive in confinement under the 
circumstances, but there are very many that 
will do so, all the same. These do not form 
so considerable an item in our catalogue of 
specimens that it will not be easy to mention 
all that are desirable acquisitions in a 
comparatively few words. 

Of course all the larger-sized fishesare quite 
inadmissible, as they will fill the tank from 


end to end if they live. But there are mov 
which live in the little rock pools, which a 
practically natural aquaria, and these 2? 
very suitable for our tank. The first t° 
are, I personally think, very much the t 
of all. I have kept many of them, and mvch 
amusement they have caused me. The 
are the Blennies and the Gobies, both lit! 
creatures only a few inches long. The bet 
of all is, probably, the common S8me: 
Blenny, sometimes called the St. 


(Blennius Pholis). This is 2 very hardy 
little fish, and will even travel by parcel post. 
I remember, some years 2go, a dealer sending 
me a box of specimens from the sea. He 
said, “I have enclosed you a little fish, a 
Blenny, to see if it reaches you alive --it is in 
wet seaweed, and may not mind the journey.” 
Of course I thought he was rather cruel to 
kill the poor fish, when there was no chance 
at all of his arriving alive after so long a 
journey (he came from Starcross to Oxford). 
Much to my surprise, when I opened the box 
out came the Blenny, not a bit the worse, 
und he lived for many a long day afterwards, 
U can tell you, and enjoyed himself very 
much in the tank. I soon found out the 
reason for this immunity from injury, for it 
was soon apparent that these fishes like to 
yet out of the water at intervals, on to the 
top of a rock, so I provided them with a flat 
one on which they used to perch. looking for 
all the world like a colony of seals. When 
they were tired of the fresh air they plunged 
once more into the watery depths. Of 
course there would be no chance of some 
other fishes coming in this way, but I 
imagine that these, being inhabitants of the 
pools near the shore, are occasionally left by 
the tide enveloped in wet seaweed, and 
therefore they become accustomed to the 
absence of the water. 

The appearance of the Smooth B'enny when 
seen in its native element is shown in tig. 37. 
It is a pretty little fish, with a rather thick 
head; its colours are usually rather dark green- 
ish grey, with darker brownish green on the 
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but I know it lives well in the tank; and 
didn’t it grow! Why, it was a little, tiny 


mite of an eel when it was first put in, and 
grew so rapidly that before long it was about 
a foot long, and proportionately broad, and 
this is too long for » small drawing-room 
tank. I was not very sorry when he departed 
One day he escaped froin 


from the world. 
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find a specimen of the “ Butter Fish” (Gun- 
nellus vulgaris), the popular name of which 
indicates the manner in which it slips 
through the fingers, like butter. This isa 
rather long-shaped fish, and a good deal 
broader in proportion than those we have 
been just considering. It is hardy, and a 
good fish for the tank. 


Fic, 39, -Tite Anwip Bet-teaD on Puasa (sl widop ‘ores Cataphractus), 


the tank and was found on the floor in a 
corner ; he was none the worse for his esca- 
pade! 

Rather like an cel in its appearance, but a 
good deal smaller, is the Common Pipe Fich ” 
(Syngnathus lambriciformis), the best 
member of the tribe for the tank. This fish 
has several remarkable peculiarities (its head 
is shown in fig. 38). It has a very remark- 
able head, the nose being cut very sharply; 
instead of opening at the bottom of its head, 
its mouth opens at the top; and its body 
is covered with bands and spots of black 
and white, which make it a very showy 
specics. The tail of the Pipe Fish is very 
slender and tapering, and it is used by the 


Fig, 37,—THe Suoorit BLENNy (Blennius Pholis). 


top of the back. Itis sometimes spotted ; and 
there is another specics called “ Montague’s 
Blenny ” (Blennius Montagui), which is dark 
yreen above with pale blue spots. My 
(common) Blennies used to take food out of 
my fingers. 

The Gobies are very lively little fishes, and 
are of various kinds. The Black Goby 
(Gobius niger) is recommended by some for 
an aquarium, but I should think twice before I 
put one into my tank, unless he was a little 
fellow, as they are of a somewhat ferocious 
disposition. 

A more suitable kind is the “ Freckled 
Goby ” (Gobius minutus), which, as its name 
implies, is a small sort, and therefore suit- 
able for circumscribed surroundings. This 
little fish will live for years in confinement, 
and, like the Blennies, will take meat from 
its owner’s hand3. The Gobies possess a 
remarkable feature in the manner in which 
their central fins are united at the edges to 
form a kind of disc. Have you ever used a 
“sucker”? If so, you will understand what 
I mean when I say that these little fishes are 
able to use their fins in the sume way as you 
do the leather, and the fish being rather 
lighter than the boy he can hang on to it, 
so that he is able to support himself on the 
flat surface of a rock, or even against the 
glass sides of the aquarium if he feels so 
disposed. This peculiarity. and its darting, 
rapid movements, make the little fish an 
interesting inhabitant of the tank. 

‘Che ordinary, common Conger Eel will live 
well—I have kept one for many years. 
Whether this is Anguila acutirostris, medio- 
rostris, or latirostris, I really don’t know, 


fish to anchor himrelf by to weeds, ete., 
when in danger of being carried about by a 
storm. Another very remarkable feature is 
the “ pouch"? in which the young ones are 
hatched, and in which they remain for some 


Fig, 38—H ka oF Pive Prsit (Syugnathus 
lumbriciformis). 


time, till they are able to look after them- 
selves. Now, there is a moral attached to 
this pouch, for we find that the gentleman is 
provided with it and not the lady, and, as 
soon as they can swim about, he has to look 
after the young fry, Therefore, when ycur 


A 
Fig. 40.—Tnr “ FATHER Lasnen,” on “ 


mother asks you to look after the baby for a 
bit, do not be too proud to do it, but think of 
the Pipe Fish and his lively brood, which he 
has to keep in order and carry about in a 
bag attached to himself, which certainly you 
have never been asked to do! 

Sometimes, in a little rock pool, you may 


A most remarkable little fish is the Pogge, 
who also rejoices in various other names ac- 
cording to where he is found. To make up for 
his very short popular name, he has been 
called in the scientific world by the wonderful 
cognomen of Aspidophorus Cataphractus 
(this will do for Caryophyllia’s brother !). The 
fish is seen in fig. 39. It is chiefly peculiar for 
the wonderful perfection of its outward equip- 
ment, it being provided with a complete coat 
of mail. There is a succession of plates 
running down the fish's body, the edges of 
which project above those in front, so that 
they form an eflicient protection against any 
larger fish which might happen to wish to 
swallow it. It would certainly have a terrible 
fit of indigestion if it did! Under the head 
grows a kind of beard of thick, bristly spines, 
and, as this fish is entirely ignorant of the 
use of a razor, and does not even go toa 
shaving-salocn, however badly it may want 
it, these spines again form an additional 
skarp protection for the front of its body. 
The colours of this fish are brown above and 
white below ; there are bands of darker brown 
across the upper part and the fins. 

I have seen no end of the common flat 
fishes floundering in the meshes of o 
shrimper’s net, and if they would live they 
would be most attractive in the aquarium. 
But, unfortunately, I soon discovered that 
they would not live for more than a few 
days— mostly not for more than a few hours— 
so I did not attempt it again. The motion 
of the common Flounder is particularly grace- 
ful, and the creature would be an addition 
to any nquarium, but I recommend you not 
to try him, as the fish dying may kill all the 
other creatures in the tank. 

The fifteen-spined Stickleback will live 
well in an aquarium. He is a member of 
the Gasterosteous family (Gastcrosteus 
Spinachia), which is well represented in our 
ponds and ditches. 

By pu'ling up thick masses of weeds at the 
water’s edge one may sometimes come across 
little fishes of different species. By this 


Lucky Proacu™ (Cottus Bubalis). 


means I have captured several specimens of 
Blenny, ete. In this way you may chance to 
come across the very curious fish represented 
in fig. 40. This is known as the “ Father 
Lasher,” but in the North it is called the 
“ Lucky Proach” (Cottus Bubalis). I am very 
thankful that I have not got to stand an 
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examination in the popular names of fishes, 
for I should be altogether at a loss! This 
fish will live well in a tank ; like the Blenny, 
it is accustomed to do for a short time 
without water if it has plenty of wet sea- 
weed. Its colour is dark brown, variegated 
with white, black, and grey. It will become 
very tame in the tank after a time. 

Most people are familiar with those 
curious black objects with a spike at each 
corner, which are turned up on the shore, 
and know them to be the eggs of the common 
Skate. There is always a little hole in them, 
through which the ‘ittle Skate has escaped. 
Very small Skates may be kept in the tank, 
but'as it is too large a fish in after-years, it 
is not worth the trouble, unless you live close 
to the sea, and can yet a succession of small 
ones. They are not particularly adapted to 
the tank, I fear, either. 

We now turn to the mollusc tribe, or, in 
other words, to the snails and slugs. Every- 
one knows that “Slugs and Snails and 
Puppy-dogs’ tails ” are “ what little boys are 
made of”; still, I can’t help hoping that 
some of my readers will prove that they are 


Notice To Contrmetors.—Al manuseripts intended 
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Editor, 56 [uternoster Rowand must hace the name 
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in any accompanying Utter THE TITLE OY THK MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are sent in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Exitor cannot 
correspond remrding th m,or hold hime? in any way 
responsible for Lnyth of deteation or accidental loss, 
thouyh every care is token, Lhe number of 5 
to the Office is so ar-at that @ considerable ¢ 
necessarily elupse before their turn sor consideration 
arrires, 

Payment for accepted manuscripts ts made on publication 
Of the ‘monthly part containing them, — The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
the Religious fract Society, with liberty for them, at 
their discretion, to. publish such works separately. 
Republication by authors on tir own account must 
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Doo Itt (J. H. Morton).—Your dog, no doubt, has 
mange or eczema. We believe you foe too poorly. 
‘A dog will not thrive without meat, and when under 
par is Hable to be attacked by all kinds of troubles 
he could throw off if in good form. Anyhow, it Is a 
case for a skilled “vet.,” as it may arive from many 
causes, 


Smoxtse (Hindoo). — Certainly. smoking cigarettes 
weakens and stops the growth of the very heart 
itself. 


WEAK (Sanitas).—Tailors used to be considered the 
weakest class of tradesmen, and next came weavers. 
We think, however, that nowadays drapers’ shopmen, 
and bootmakers' lails are worse off, and it is chictly 
owing to these establishments being so badly venti- 
Inted. Walk all you can, and remember that fresh 
air is better than physic. ' You can have it ull night, 
if not by day. 


Cuicrexs (Henrie).—1. Depends on your feeding. 2. 
Rounded perches. 3, Threeor four bandfuls, renewed 
every fortnight. 4. Bumble-foot, perhaps. 


Nervovanrss (N., and others).—Read Dr. Gordon 
Stables’s papers for growing boys in back numbers, 
and cspecially in the current Summer Number. 

DRrILATORIEs AND Growine TALt (M. 8. G.).—Keep 
up your heart, Mabel. and do not worry about growing 
tall. Exercise alone can do good, but do not over-eat. 
Never mind the superfluous hairs. 


Dogs Itt. (Many Readers).—It is difficult to treat a dog 
we cannot see, Read various articles in bask 
numbers, 


Goup Fran (A. Williams)—Get our back numbers 
containing articles on the freshwater aquarium. 
Don’t buy a single fish until you know how to keep it. 


W. B. Penkixs.—Any good firm of mosical-inetrnment 
dealers will procure a *Poilman mandoline-banjo” 
from the sole importer, Mr. Alban Voigt, 14 Edmund 
Place, Aldersgate Strect, London, .c. 


a IID IIIe. 
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made of better stuff than this later on in 
life! 

‘The snails are among the most useful 
inhabitants of the tank, for after it has been 
set up for a bit you will find that certain of 
the alge will throw out spores which will 
grow luxuriantly on the glass inside, and 
entirely obstruct your vision of its inmates. 
Now the snails devour large masses of the 
young green growth, and so save you from 
having to scrub the sides of the tank as often 
as you would if there were no snails in it. 
The best for our purpose, or one of the best, 
is the common Periwinkle (Littorina lit- 
torea). Did you ever eat a Periwinkle? If 
you did, you had no idea what a pretty 
creature you were putting into your interior ! 
The Periwinkle is a really beautiful species, 
the snail itself being striped with bands of 
black and white, and its horns also, so that 
it looks rather like a zebra. This species 
will eat up a lot of the green stuff, as you 
will see if you look at it as it crawls up the 
glass of the tank. You will then sce that it 
is provided with a most wonderful tongue, 
which has teeth on it like a comb, only, of 

(To be continued.) 


Correspondence. 


—aotatoo— 


Gornon-Cotiiz (G. D. R.).—Spratt’s worm powders, 
What on earth is a Gordon-collic, anyhow ? 


Tue Royat, Navy (1. P. H. Grenhagh).—Your letter 
and queries are far too long ; but you can easily live 
on your pay, and you would be a fool to leave at the 
end of eight years on any lump sum whatever. Take 
up literature? No ; authors are not turned out like 
broom-hatelles, Literature is a profession sui generis, 
The good author is born, not made. 


Eczema (Realer),—Eczema that has lasted so long 
will require long treatment to cure it. 


RINGED SNAKES (G. B. Fox).—They are usually fed on 
tiny mice and small frogs, but will drink plenty of 
milk, which isa more humane diet. They hibernate 
in winter, 


course, much shorter in comparison with its 
size, and that these teeth clear away the 
green as the snail slowly advances. It iss 
most interesting sight to watch. If the snail 
dies, you can preserve this wonderful tongue 
as a microscopic object, for which it is will 
suited. Asa matter of fact, it is one of the 
most wonderful things that the microscop.: 
world contains. You will find a picture of a 
similar tongue if you look at page 207 ¢! 
Vol. XIII. (contained in the weekly part 
number 624). This. however, is of the 
tongue of the Limnea stagnalis, or commen 
freshwater snail. That of the Periwinkle :s 


Fig. 41.—ComMon PERIWINELE (Litfortna littoreay, 


of finer texture than this. 
Periwinkle is shown in fig. 41. 


The common 


Tae Nose (Scotch Boy ).—You had better havethe nose 
examined by your doctor. Probably a weak solstia 
of nitrate of silver will do good. The vaseline 5 
illless, guidless. 


Motes (Nancy).—It can't be done, lassie, except b73 
smart surgeon, 


Navat Stnaroy (J. C’Donelly).—He is a want-nea 
officer, and takes rank in every way with thow of ky 
own standing. If a gentleman, be is respected. 10 
asa doctor always is; you may draw your own co 
clusions, 

Hanotn C. Rowr's Ietter was forwarded to Dr.Garda 
Stables. He does uot care to be asked about the p:r= 
ot his books. He writes books, but does oct si 
them, Authors, he says, are a peg above peddiers 


ee | 


The new Police ‘‘ Scorcher-catching’ Rocket Apparatus. 
LAny B.0.P. reader may patent it!) 


lou Dinass did not come back for the 
money Colonel Pendarve had ordered 

to be paid him, but he started off the 
very next day, as if he had shaken the 


OR, THE FLOOD BENEATH 


By Gro. Manviute Fens, 
Author of The Silver Cation,” ete., etc. 


CHAPTER XLY.—GRYSTAL, BUT NOT CLEAR. 


Ydoll dust from off his-feet, and made for 


the Plymouth road. 
The news was brought to Sam Hardock 
at the mine by Harry Vores, and Sam 


ice One Penny. 
(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


THE SEA. 


chuckled and rubbed his hands as he went 
and told the two lads. 

“Gone, and -jolly go with him, Mr. 
Gwyn, sir. We're well quit of him. I 
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was going to warn you to keep Grip 
always with you, for I have heared say 
that he swore he'd have that dog's life; 
but perhaps it was all bounce. Anyhow 
he's gone, and I'm sure I for one shall 
feel a bit relieved to be without him.” 

Gwyn said very little, but he thought 
a great deal tor a few minutes about how 
much better it would have been if Sam 
Hardock had treated Dinass with a little 
moreamiability. He quite forgot all about 
the matter for three days, and then he had 
fresh news, for Sam Hardock came to him 
chuckling again. 

“It's all right, sir,” he said. 

“ What is—the pumping?" 

“Tchah!—that’s all right, of course, sir; 
Tmean about Tom Dinass. Harry Vores’ 
wife has just come back from stayi 
Plymouth, and she saw Toin Di 
He won't come back here. Do you know, 
sir, I've got a sort o’ suspicion tha: he 
broke Grip's legs.” 

“Eh? Why do you think that?” said 
Gwyn, starting. “Did anybody suggest 
such a thing?” 

“No, sir; but he always hated the dog, 
and he might have done it, you know.” 

+ Oh, yes, and so might you,” said Gwyn 
testily. 

“Me, sir?” 

“Yes, or anybody else. Let it rest, 
Sam. Grip's legs are quite well again.” 

“That's what you mrey call snubbing a 
chap,” said Hardock to himself as he went 
away. * Well, he needn't have been quite 
so chuff with a man; I only meant-—— 
Well, I am blessed!” 

Sam Hardock said “ blessed,” but he 
looked and felt as if it were the very 
opposite ; and he hurried back to the office 
where Gwyn had just been joined by Joe, 
who had been back home to see how his 
father was getting on, for he was suffering 
from another of his fits. 

Hardock thrust his head in at the door, 
and without preface groaned out— 

“You'd better go and chain that there 
dog up, sir,"’ and he nodded to where the 
animal he alluded to had made himeelf 
comfortable on the rug. 

“Grip? Why?” said Gwyn. 

“ He’s back again, sir.” 

“Who is 2?” said Gwyn, though he felt 
that he knew. 

“Tom Dinass, sir. Talk about bad 
shillings coming back—why, he’s worse 
than a bad sixpence.” 

«Then it was him I saw crossing the 
moor toward the Druid Stones,” said Joe. 

“Then why didn’t you say so?” cried 
Gwyn sourly. 

“ Because I wasn’t sure.” 

“ Never sure of anything, since you've 
grown so tall,’ grumbled Gwyn. “ No: I 
shan't chain up Grip; and I tell him what 
it is—I'm not going to interfere if the dog 
goes at him again, for he must have done 
something bad, or Grip wouldn't be so 
fierce.” 

The dog pricked up his ears on hearing 
his name. and gave the rug a few taps 
with his tail. 

*\ He never so much as growls at any of 
the other nen. Pretty state of things if 
one can't have one’s dog about because 
some man hates him. Pooh! I know, 
Joe.” 

* Know what?” 

“He hasn't got a job yet. and he's 
coming for the money father said he was 
to have till he get an engagement.” 
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“Did the Guv'nor say that, sir ? ” cried 
Hardock. 

“Yes,” 

«Then Tom Dinass won't never get no 
engagements, but set up for a gentleman, 
and I think I shall do the same, for work 
and me arn't the best of friends.” 

“Get out!” said Gwyn, laughing ; 
“why, you're never happy unless you are 
at work—is he, Joe?” 

o, he’s a regular nuisance. Always 
nting to do something else, and ¢ 
in the mine wasting ‘the candles.” 
What a shame, Mr. Joe!" said Har- 
ek, grinning. 

“It's quite true, Sam,” cricd Gwyn. 
«Done all that painting up of arrows on 
the walls near the water gallery ? 

“ Not quite. sir; I'm going to have a 
good long day at it on Friday.” 

«Friday's an unlucky day,” 
Jove. 

“Not it, sir, when you want to get a 
job done. And I say, Mr. Gwyn, come 
down with me. There's a long drilt 
you've never seen yet, where there's some 
cracks and hollows chock full of the finest 
crystals I ever see.”’ 

« Crystals 2?" cried Gwyn. 

“In a new gallery?” said Joe ex- 
citedly, 

~ Well, you may call it a new gallery 
if vou hke. sir,” said Sam, with a chuckle: 
“I calls it the oldest drift I was ever 
in.” 

. “I should like to see that,” 
JO2. 

“Come down then, sir; but arn't it a 
bit strange that you've taken to like going 
down of late.” 

“No; [like going down now, for it’s 
all strange and interesting in the unex- 
plored parts, when one can go down com- 
fortably, and not feel afraid of being 

ost.”* 

“ Nay, but you might be still, sir,” said 
the captain, wagging his head. ‘ There's 
a sight of bits vet that would puzzle you, 
just as they would me. I have got a deal 
marked with directions, though, sir, and I 
shan't be quite at rest till I've done all. 
‘Then you gents ‘ll come down on Fri- 
day?” 

© Yes,” 
basket and hammer and chisel. 
fine crystals ? 

“Just the finest I've ever seen, sir; 
some of ’em's quite of a golden-black colour 
like peat water.” 

* But I don't want to come down all 
that way and find that some one has been 
and chipped them off.” 

“Chipped ‘em off, sir, when I give 
orders that they weren't to be touched!” 
said the captain fiercely. ‘There arn't 
aman as would dare to do it ’cept Tom 
Dinass, and he's gone. Leastwise, he 
was gone, and has come back. They're 
all right, sir; and I tell you what, if I 
were you, gen’lemen, I'd bring down a 
basket o’ something to eat, for you'll be 
down most of the day, and it wouldn't be 
amiss if you brought down some o’ that 
rhubarb and magneshy wire to light up 
in the erystal bit. for the roof runs up 
wonderful high—it's natural and never 
been cut like. Regular cave.” 

“We'll come, Sum.—This is going to 
be interesting, Joe. We won't forget the 
rhubarb wire neither.” 

“That's right, sir. What do you say 
to drecily after breakfast—say nine 


said 


suid 


said Gwyn, “and I'll bring a 
Are they 


o'clock, if it's not too soon for you, F-i- 
day—day after to-morrow ?” 

“We'll be there, Sam. All right dev 
below?" 

“Never more regular, sir. She's driv 
as a bone, and the stuff they’re gettin.’s 
richer than ever. Only to think of 1:' 
What a job I had to get the Colonel: 
start! Isay, Mr. Gwyn, sir, when h. x 
made his fortune, and you've made y: 
I shall expect a pension like the Guw'n 
giving Tom Dinase.” 

~ Allright, Sam. 
it.” 

* Thankye, sir,” said the mining ¢aj- 
tain, in all seriousness ; and he left ue 
office. 

No sooner was he gone, than Gwsa 
turned to his companion. 

“I say. Joe," he said; 
not come. 

» Why not 2” 

“ You've grown too much lately; y 
be taking all the skin off the top of y 
head, and grow bald before your time. 

“Get out ! said Joe good-! humouredly: 

“didn't you hear him say that the rov! 
was too high to see with a candle ?° 

* Oh, of course,” cried Gwyn.“ The: 
you'd bettercome. There must be abcu: 
room enough in a place like that.” 

Joe laughed merrily; and then with s 
serious look -- 

“I say, though,” he cried, “I really 
would keep Grip tied up for a bit.” 

«I shan’t, not for all the Tom Dinasses 
between here and Van Diemen's Land. 
I will keep him with me, though; I don: 
want my lord to be bitten. "Wonder 
whether that fellow will come soon fcr 
his money. We’ll shut Grip in the inner 
office, for we don't want another scene.” 


I'll see that you }.is= 


“you'd bette: 


CHAPTER XLVI.—A DOG'S OPINION. 


Burt Tom Dinass did not go to the office 
for his promised money, neither was 
he seen by anyone; and Gwyn began 
doubt the truth of the report till it wa: 
confirmed by Harry Vores, who stated 
that his “ Missus” saw the man go into 
a lawyer's office, and that there was the 
name on the brass plate, ‘‘ Wix.”’ 

This recalled the visit they had had 
from a man of that name. 

“Perhaps he is dealing with mines. 
and can give people work,” thougi: 
Gwyn; and then the matter passed vt 
of his mind. 

Friday morning came, and directly aiter 
breakfast the two young fellows m¢:. 
Gwyn provided with a basket of provender. 
his hammer, chisel, and some miagnesiuin 
ribbon, while Joe had brought an extra 
powerful oil lanthorn. 

“ Ready?” 

“Yes: I've told futher I shall be lave.” 
said Joe. 

~ So have I, and ny mother too. Seca 
any thing of Tom Dinass? No?” 

* But—oh, 1 say! fue 

“ Well, say it,’’ cried Gwyn. 

“What about Grip?” 

“ Quite well, thank you for your kind 
inquiries, but he says he feels the cold a 
little in his legs.” 

“Don’t fool,” said Joe testily. 
not going to leave the dog?” 

“Why not?” 

“Tom Dinass.”" 

Gwyn whistled. 


“You're 


“ Soon put that right,” he said. “ We'll 
take him with us. He'll enjoy the run.” 

There was no doubt about that, for the 
dog was frantic with delight, and as soon 
as he was unchained he raced before thein 
to the mouth of the pit, as readily as if he 
understood where they were going. 

Sam Hardock was waiting. and he 
rubbed his nose on seeing the dog. 
did advise you, sir, to keep him 
ned up while there’s danger about,” he 
grumbled. 

“Won't be any danger down bclow, 
Sam," said G cheerily. 
* What ? You mean to take him 
‘us? On, I see. But won't he get 
hopped going down ?” 
* Not if I carry him.” 
“Nay, sir.’ said the man_ scriously, 
1 mustn't venture on that.” 
Well, I'm going to take him down,” 
said Gwyn. 

“I_ know,” said Joe eagerly; “send 
lim down in the skep.” 
“Ay, we might do that, sir,’ said 
lock, nodding. “ Would he stop, 


te 


If I tell him," said Gwyn; and, an 
empty skep being hooked on just then, 
“he engineer grinned as Gwyn went to it 
and bade the dog jump in. 

Grip obeyed on the instant, and then, 
as his master did not follow, he whined 
and made as if to leap out. 

«Lie down, sir. Going down. 
tor us at the bottom.” 

The dog couched, and the engineer 
asked if he'd stay. 

“ Oh, yes, he'll stay,” said Gwyn. Then, 
obeying a sudiJen impulse, he took his 
basket and placed it beside the dog at the 
hottom of the iron skep. ‘ Watch it, 
Grip!" he cried, and the dog growled. 
~ He wouldn't leave that.” 

“Till every morsel’s devoured,” said 
Joe. Then click went the break, a bell 
rang, and the skep descended, while the 
little party stepped one by one on to the 
man-engine, and began to descend by 
jumps and steps off, lower and lower, till 
in due time the bottom was reached, 
where Grip sat watching the basket just 
inside the great archway, the skep he had 
descended in having been placed on 
wheels, and run off into the depths of the 
mine, while a full one had taken its place 
und gone up. 

Then the party started off with their 
candles and the big lamp, first along by 
the tram line, after Sam Hardock had 
peered into the big, empty sumph, and 
shen on and on, past where men were busy 
chipping, hammering, and tamping the 
rock to force out masses of ore, while, 
hefore they had gone half a mile, there 
vas a tremendous volley of echoes, which 
scemed as if they would never cease, and 
the party received what almost seemed a 
blow, so heavy was the concussion. 

But neither Gwyn nor Joe started, and 
the dog, who had gone ahead, merely 
came trotting back to look at his master, 
and then bounded off again into the 
darkness, as if certain that there was a 
cat somewhere ahead which ought to be 
hunted out of the mine 

Familiarity had bred contempt; and 
ly aware that the noise was only the 
izing of a shot to dislodge some of the 
cre for shovelling into the iron skeps, they 
went on without a word. 

They must have been a couple of miles 


Wait 
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from the shaft, every turn of the way 
being marked with a whitewash arrow, 
when Hardock stopped to trim his light, 


“and his example was followed by his 


companions, the result of their halting 
being that Grip came trotting back out of 
the darkness to look up inquiringly, and 
then, satisfied with his cxamination, he 
bounded off again to find that imaginary 
eat. He soon canic rushing back, though, 
on finding that he was not followed; for, 
after turning to give his companions a 
meaning nod, Hardock suddenly turned 
down a narrow opening which joined the 
gallery they were following at a sharp 
angle, and then went on, nearly doubling 
back over the ground they had traversed 
before. Then came a serics of zigzags, and 
these were so confusing that at the end of 
a few hundred yards neither Gwyn nor 
Joe could have told the direction in which 
they were going. 

** Never been here before, gen'lemen ?” 
said Hardock, with a grin. 

“No; this is quite fresh,” said Gwyn, 
consulting a pocket compass. ‘ Leads 
west then.” 

“ Sometimes, sir ; but it jiggers about all 
sorts of ways. Ah, there's a deal of the 
mine yet that we haven't seen.” 

“ Rises a little, too,” said Joe. 

“Yes, sir; slopes up just a little-—easy 
grajent as the big engineers call it.” 

“But you said it was natural, and not 
cut out by following a vein,” said Gwyn. 
« There are chisel-marks all along here.” 

“ Hav'n't got to the place I mean yet, 
sir. Good half-mile on.” 

« And farther from the shaft?” 

“ Well, no, sir, because it bears away to 
the right, and I’ve found a road round to 
beyond that big centre place with the bits 
that support the roof.” 

“Well, go on, then,” said Gwyn ; “one 
gets tired of always going along these 
passages.” 

“Oughtn’t to, sir, with all these signs 
of branches of tin lode—I don't.” 

“ But one can have too much tin, Sam,” 
said Joe, laughing ; and they went steadily 
on along the narrow passage, which grew 
more strait, till there was only just room 
for them to walk in singlo file. 

“Been getting thin here, gen’lemen,” 
said Hardock ; * sign the ore was getting 
toanend. Took, there’s a sign where it 
branched off, and there, and there. going 
off to nothing like the roots of a tree.. 
Now just about a hundred yards farther, 
and you'll see a difference.” 

But it proved to be quite three hundred, 
and the way had grown painfully narrow 
and stiflingly hot ; when all at once Grip 
began to bark loudly, and the noise, instead 
of sounding sinothered and dull, echoed 
as if he were in a spacious place. 

So it proved, for the narrow passage 
suddenly ceased and the party stepped 
out into a wide chasm, whose walls and 
roof were invisible, and the air felt com- 
paratively cool and pleasant. 

“There you are, Mr. Gwyn, sir,” said 
Hardock, as he stood holding up his light. 
but vainly, for it showed nothing beyond 
the halo which it shed. “I call this a 
bit o’ nature, sir. You won't find any 
marks on the walls here.” 

“T can't even sec the walls.” said Joe. 
“ Here, Grip, where are you?” 

The dog barked in answer some 
distance away, and then came scampering 


back. 
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“Oh, here's one side, sir,” said Har- 
dock, taking a few steps to his left, and 
once more holding up his light against a 
rugged mass of granite veined with white 
quartz, and glistening as if studded with 
gems. 

» How beautiful!” cried Joe. 

“Let's throw a light on the subject,” 
said Gwyn merrily. ‘Open your lan- 
thorn, Joe ;”" and as this was done he lit 
the end of a piece of magnesium ribbon, 
which burned with a brilliant white light 
and sent up a cloud of white fumes to 
rise slowly above their heads. 

The light brightened the place fcr a 
minute, and in that brief interval tho 
two friends feasted their eyes upon the 
erystal-bung roof and walls of tle lovely 
grotto, whose sides rose to about forty feet 
above their heads, and then joined in a 
correct curve that was nearly as regular 
as if it had been the work of some human 
architect. A hundred feet away the roof 
sank till it was only two or three yards 
above the irregular floor, and the place 
narrowed in proportion, while where they 
stood the walls were some fifty fect apart. 

Then the ribbon gave one flash, and 
was dropped on the floor, to be suececdcd. 
by a black darkness, out of which the 
lanthorns shed what seemed to be three 
dim sparks. 

“ What do you think of it, gen’lemen ?” 
said Hardock, from out of the black 
darkness. 

“Grand! Lovely! Beautiful! I 
never saw anything like it,” cried Gwyn. 

“Why it must be the most valuable 
part of the mine,” cried Joe. 

Hardock chuckled. 

“ It’s just the part, sir, as is worth nothing 
except for show,” he said. ‘It’s very 
pretty, but there isn’t an ounce o’ tin to 
a ton o’ working here, sir, and——” 

His words were checked by a faintly 
heard muffled roar, which was followed 
by a puff of moist air and the customary 
whispering sound of echoes; but before 
they had died away Grip set up his ears, 
passed right away into the darkness, and 
barked with all his might. 

* Quiet, sir!’ cried Gwyn; but the dog 
barked the louder. 

“Kick him, Ydoll; it's deafening,” 
cried Joe. 

“ Didn't that shot sound rather rum to 
you ?”’ said Hardock. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied Gwyn, who 
was slow to take alarm. ‘Sounded like 
uw shot and the echoes.” 

*“ Nay : that’s what it didn’t sound like,” 
said Hardock, scratching hishead. ‘“Itwas 
sharper and shorter like, and we didn’t 
ought to hear it like that all this distance 
away.” 

«Tsn't the roof of the mine fallen in, 
is it?" said Gwyn maliciously, ss he 
watched the effect of his words on his 
companions.“ You Grip, if you don'v 
be quiet I'll rub your head against the 
rough wall ” 

“Nay, this roof ll never fall in, sir,” 
said Hardock thoughtfully. “ More it’s 
pushed the tighter it grows.” 

“ Well, let’s get some of the crystals,” 
said Gwyn; “though it does seem a pity 
to break the walls of such a lovely place. 
But we must have some.—Be quiet, 
Grip!” 

“Let's have some lunch first,” said 
Joe. 

“Nay, 


gen'lemen,” said Hardock 
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whose face looked clay-coloured in the 
feeble ight. “1 don't think we'll stop 
for no crystals, nor no lunch, to-day, for. L 


don't want to scare you, but I feel sure 
that there's something very wro1 
“Wrong! What ean be wrong ?" cried 


Gwyn quickly. 

“That's more than I ean say, sir,” 
replied the man; “ but we've just heard 
something as we didn’t onght to hear; 
and if you've any doubt about it, look 
at that dog.” 

“You're not akarmed at the barking of 
a dog?” cried Gwyn contemptuously. 

“No.no: nota bit; but dozs have 
of knowing things that beats us. 
barking at something he knows is v 
and it's that which makes me feel searred, 
though I don't know what it is.” 


CHAPTER XLVII.—FOR LIFE. 


“ Waat nonsense !'” 
laughing. ‘Don't you be scared by 
trifles. Joe. There's nothing wrong, is 
there, Grip?” 

The dog threw up his head, gazed 
pleadingly at his master, and then made 
for the farther opening. 

“No, no, not that way,” cried Joe. 

“Yes, sir, we'll try that way, please: it 
works round by the wet drive, and the 
big pillared hall, as you called it.” 

“ But, look here, Sam, are you 
eerious? " said Joe; “or are you making 
this fuss to frighten us?” 

“You never knowed me try to do such 
a thing as that, sir,” said the man 
sternly. ‘ P’raps I'm wrong, and I hope 
Tam; but all the same I should be glad 
for us to get to the foot of the shaft 

ain.” 

“Why not go te where the men are 
at work?" suggested Gwyn; “they'd 
know.” 

“We shall take them in our way, sir; 
and we won't lose any time, please." 

“T should like to light up the place 
once more before we go.” 

“No, no, sir. You can do that when 
you come again.” 

“Very well,” said Gwyn, who did not 
feel in the least alarmed, but who could 
see the great drops standing on the 
mining captain’s face. ‘“ Lead on, then. 
Where's Grip?" 

The dog was gone. 

“Here! Hi! Grip! 
Gwyn. 

There was a faint bark from a distance, 
and Gwyn called again, but there was no 
further response. 

“He knows it’s wrong, sir,” said 
Hardock solemnly, * so let's hurry after 
him.” 

“Go on, then.” said Joe; and Gwyn 
reluctantly followed them through the 
grotto, and then along a natural crack in 
the rock, which was painful for walking, 
beingall on a slope. But this soon came 
to an end, and they found themselves in 
another grotto, but with alow arched roof 
and wanting in the crystallisations of the 
first. 

“You have been all along here, Sam ?” 
said Gwyn suddenly. 

For answer Hardock took a few steps 
forward, and held up his lanthorn to dis- 
play a roughly brushed white arrow on 
the wall pointing forward. 

“You can always tell where we've been 


eried Gwyn, 


Grip!” cried 
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now, sir,” said the man. “This bends in 
and out for nearly a quarter of a mile; 


now it’s caverns, now it's cracks, and then . 


we come again upon old workings which 
lead off by what L call one of the mine- 
endings. After that we get to the big 
hall, and that low wet gallery: I know 
my way right through now.” 

* But it’s all a scare,” said Gwyn ban- 
teringly. 

*L hope so, sir, but I fecl unked like, 
and as if something's very wrong.” 

» Think of old Grip playing the sneak,” 
said Joe, as they finally cleared the grotto- 
like eracks, and came upon flooring better 
for walking. 

“Nay, sir, he's no sneak. He's only 
gone to see what's the matter.” 

“ Without a light?" cried Gwyn 

“He wants no light, sir. His eves are 
not like ours. Would you mind walking 
a little faster?” 

“No: lead on, and we'll keop up. But 
how long will it take us to get to the foot 
of the shaft ?"” 

“ Two hours, sir.” 

“So long as that ?”” 

“ Every minute of it, sir—if we get there 
at all,” said the man to himself. And now 
they walked on at a good steady rate, only 
pausing once to trim their lights, and 
at last came to a turn familiar to both the 
lads, for it was the beginning of the pas- 
sage where they had had the scare from 
having to pass through water, but at the 
end farthest from that which they had 
come by in the early part of the day. 

“Won't go through here, Sam?” said 
Gwyn. 

“Much the nighest, sir; but we don't 
want to be soaked. Would you mind 
going a little way down here ? 

“Not I.” said Gwyn; and the man led 
on, Joe following without a word. 

“Don't look like that, Jolly,” whis- 
pered Gwyn. “I suppose everyone gets 
scared at some time in a place like this. 
It's Sain's turn now. Hallo!” 

“Can't go any farther, sir,” said Har- 
dock huskily. © The water's right up to 
here, and farther on it must reach the 
roof.’ 

Gwyn needed no telling, for the reflec- 
tion of their lights was glancing from the 
floor, and he knew perfectly well that no 
water ought to be there. 

Achill ran through him—a sensation 
such as he would have experienced had 
he suddenly plunged neck deep in the icy 
water, and he turned a look full of agony 
at Joe, who caught at his arm. 

“The sea has broken in—the sea has 
broken in!” he cried ; and quick as light- 
ning Gwyn bent down, scooped up some 
of the black-looking water, and held it to 
his lips. 

It was unmistakably brackish. 

“It can't have broke in, my lads—-it 
can't,” cried Hardock. ‘Come on, and 
let's go round by the pillar place and get 
to the men as quick as we can. There 
must be some spring burst out ; but they'll 
set the pumps at work as soon as they 
know, and soon pull it down again. 
Come on.” 

With their hearts beating heavily from 
excitement, the two lads followed the 
captain as he hurried back along the 
gallery to the spot where they had turned 
down ; and then, as fast as they could go, 
they made for the pillared hall, expecting 
to find some of the men close by; but 


when they reached it, there being no si 
of water, there was not a soul visib! 
There was proof, though, that it was rz 
long since there were men there, for th 
ends of two candles were still barri-. 
where they had been stuck against t 
wall; tools were lying here and ti+>. 
and a couple of half-filled skeps w.: 
standing on the low four-wheeled trus- 
waiting to be run along the little tramw:. 
to the shaft. 

No one said so, but each saw for cert. 
that there must have been a sudi:t 
alarm, and the men had fled. 

“Come on,” said Hardock hoa 
but his heart was sinking, and (: 
knew that there was a gradual d 
toward the bottom of the shaft. But thi 
walked rapidly on for fully half an beu 
before they came to the first trace { 
water, and it was startling when they d:d 

The gallery they were in entered th: 
next—a lower one—at right-angles: ands: 
they reached that end dry-footed, ther 
lights gleamed from the face of ranninz 
water which was gliding rapidly by irs 
regular stream of a few inches deep. 

It was Joe who stooped quickly dor 
now to scoop up some of the water ani 
taste it, which he did in silence. 

“ Salt ?”’ cried Gwyn sharply. 

There was no reply, and the Isi 
followed his companion’s example ard 
tasted the water. 

“ Salt, sir?” said Hardock. 

“ As the sea,” said Gwyn, with a groan. 
“Hah! gooddogthen. Here, here, here! 
Grip, Grip, Grip!” 

For there had been a faint barking in 
the distance, but the noise ceased. 

“Can we go round any way?” sail 
Gwyn. 

“No, sir; we must face it.” 
Hardock; “and as quick as we can. 
it gets lower and lower, and the wa 
sets this way fast, so it must be risic. 
Ready, sir?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then come on.” 

Hardock stepped down into the rapil 
stream, which was ankle-deep, the other: 
followed, and they splashed rapidly al 
to hear the barking again directly: 
soon after Grip, who must have 
swimming, came bounding and splash 
along, barking joyously to meet them 
again, and barking more loudly as ie 
found that his master was making to: 
the way from which he had come. 

“Can't help it, old fellow. When i: 
gets too bad for you, I must carry yeu,” 
muttered Gwyn, as they hurried alenz: 
their progress gradually becoming nwr 
painful, for the water soon became knee: 
deep, and the stream harder to stem. 

But they toiled on till it was up t: 
their waists, and so swift that it began t. 
threaten to sweep them away ; 50 after 
a few minutes’ progression in this way. 
with the water growing yet deeper. 
Hardock stopped at a corner round which 
the water came with a rush. 

“It's down hill here, gen'lemen, all the 
way to the shaft, and—even if we coud 
face it, the water must be five foot decp 
in another ten minutes, and round the 
next turn it'll be six, and beyond that the 
passage must be full.” 

“Then we must swim to the foot of the 
shaft,” said Gwyn excitedly. 

‘““A shoal of seals couldn't do it. s 
said the man grufily. “Come back, sir!” 


said 


he roared, for, as if to prove his words, the 
dog made a sudden dash, freed himself 
from Gwyn’s grasp, and plunged forward 
to swim, but was swept back directly, and 
would have been borne right away if 
Gwyn had not snatched at his thick coat 
e passed, and held him. 

But we must make for the shaft,” 
cried Joe passionately. 

“We can't, sir! It’s suicide! We 
couldn’t swim, and just a bit farther on, 
I tell you, the place must be full to the 
roof. Why, there must be eight or ten foot 
o’ water in the shaft.” 

“Then are we lost ?”’ cried Joe. 

“ A fellow’s never lost as long ashe can 
make a fight for it,” said Gwyn sharply. 
“Now, then, Sam, what's to be done— 
go back?” 

~ Yes, sir, fast as we can, and make for. 
the highest part of the mine.” 

« Where is that?” 

“The water will show us,” said Har- 
dock. “I pray it may only be a bit ofan 
underground pool burst to flood us; and 
they'll pump and master it before it does 
us any harm.”’ 

“No, no,” groaned Joe; “we've heard 
it beating overhead before, and the sea 
has burstin. We're lost—we're lost!’ 

“Then if the sea has bursted in,” cried 
Hardock fiercely, “it’s that fellow Tom 
Dinass’s doing. He's a spite against us 
all, and it’s to flood and ruin the mine.” 

“Don’t be unreasonable, Sam,’’ began 
Gwyn, but he stopped short, for, like a 
flash, came the recollection of their seeing 
the man go down towards the point at low 
water, where they had heard him hammer- 
ing in the dark. Did that mean anything ? 
Was it a preparation for blowing in the 
rock over one of the passages that ran 
beneath the sea? 

It seemed to be impossible as he thought 
it, but there was the fact of the flood 
rising and driving them onward, the 
waters pressing behind them as they 
waded on, but getting shallower very 
slowly, till by degrees they were wading 
knee-deep and after a time Grip could be 
set down. But that the waters were rising 
fast they had ample proof, for whenever 
they stopped the stream was rushing by 
them onward, as if hastening to fill up 
every gallery in the mine. 

“The water will show us the highest 
part,” Hardock had said ; and they went 
on and on deeper and farther into the 
recesses of the place, but with the swift 
stream seeming to chase them, refusing to 
be left behind, but ever writhing about 
and Icaping at their legs as if to drag 
them down. 

Grip splashed along beside or in front, 
whenever they were in a shallow enough 
part, and swam when he could not find 
bottom ; but at last he began to show signs 
of weariness by getting close up to his 
master, and whining. 

“Catch hold of my lanthorn, Joe,” cried 
Gwyn. 

““ What are you going to do?” 

“What I should do for you if you felt 
that you could go no farther: what you 
would do for me. We’ve brought him 
down here to be safe from Tom Dinass, 
and thrown him into the danger we 
wanted to avoid. Here, come on, Grip, 
old chap.” 

To the surprise of his companions, 
Gwyn knelt down in the water, turning 
his back to the dog and bending as low 
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as he could, when the intelligent beast, 
perhaps from memories of old games they 
had had together, swam close up and 
began to scramble up on his master's 
shoulders. 

Then Gwyn caught at the dog’s fore 
legs, dragged them over, and rose to his 
feet, carrying the dog pig-a-back fashion, 
Grip settling down quietly enough and 
straining his muzzle over as far as he 
could reach. 

Hardock said nothing, but tramped on 
again, taking the lead with one lanthorn, 
Joe bringing up the rear with the others, 
having one in each hand, while the light 
was reflected brightly from the surface of 
the water. 

At first the mining captain seemed to 
be working with a purpose in view; but, 
after being compelled to turn back times 
out of number through finding the water 
deepening in the different passages he 
followed, he grew bewildered, and at last 
came to a standstill knee-deep in a part 
that was wider than ordinary. 

“TI think this part will do,” he said, 
looking helplessly from one to the other. 

“ Not for long, Sam.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the captain feebly; 
“the water isn’t rising here.” 

“Tt must be pouring into the mine 
like a cataract. Look how it’s rushing 
along here, and I can feel it creeping 
slowly up my legs.” 

“Yes, sir, I'm afraid you are right. 
I’ve been thinking for some time that we 
couldn’t do any more.” 

“ Whereabouts are we now ?”” 

“T'm not quite sure, sir; but if we goon 
a bit farther you'll find one of my arrows 
on the wall.” 

“Come on, then,” cried Gwyn, “you 
lead again with the light. No, Grip, old 
chap, I can carry you”’—for the dog had 
made a bit of a struggle to get down. He 
subsided, though, directly, nestling his 
muzzle close to his master’s cheek, and 
they went on, splash, splash, through the 
water till they reached one of the 
turnings. 

“Don’t seem to be any arrow here, 
sir,” said Hardock, holding up his light. 
“ Can’t have been washed out, because the 
water hasn’t been high enough.” 

“ But you said you had put an arrow at 
every turn,” cried Gwyn. 

« Every turning I come to, sir; but I’m 
sure now: I was in a bit of a doubt 
before—I haven't been along here. It’s all 
fresh.” 

“Turn back then,”’ said Gwyn. 

“But the water's running this way, 
sir, and it must be shallower farther on.” 

“How do we know that ?” cried Gwyn; 
“this stream may be rushing on to fill 
deeper places.” And as ifto prove the 
truth of his theory, the water ran gurgling, 
swirling, and eddying about their legs, but 
evidently rising. 

“Yes, sir, how do we know that?” said 
the man, who was rapidly growing more 
dazed and helpless. “I don’t kinder feel 
to know what's best to be done with the 
water coming on like that. No pumping 
would ever get the better of this, and— 
and——” 

He said no more, but leaned his arm 
against. the side and rested his head 
upon it. 

“Oh, come, that won't do, Sum,” cried 
Gwyn; “we must help one another.” 

“Yes, sir, of course; but wouldn't one 
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of you two young gents like to take the 
lead? You, Mr. Joe Jollivet — you 
haven't had a turn, and you've got two 
lights.”” 

“What's the use of me trying to lead?” 
said Joe bitterly. “I teel as helpless as 
you do—just as if I could sit down and. 
cry like a great girl.” 

“Needn’t do that, Jolly,” said Gwyn 
bitterly ; “ there's salt water enough here. 
I’m sure it’s three inches deeper than it 
was. Hark!” 

They stood fast, listening to the strange 
murmuring noise that came whispering 
along. 

“JT's the water running,” said Joe, in 
awestricken tones. 

“Yes, it’s the water dripping, and run- 
ning along by the walls. Why, there 
must be hundreds of streams.” 

“ And you're standing talking like that,” 
cried Joe angrily. ‘We know all about 
the streams. Do something.” 

Gwyn stood frowning for 
moments. 

“You lead on now,” he said, “and try 
again. I'll come close behind you.” 

“ But it gets deeper this way.” 

“ Perhaps only for a short distance, and 
then it may rise. Go on.” 

Joe started at once, for he felt as if he 
must obey, but before they had gone a 
hundred yards the water had risen to 
Gwyn’s waist. 

“ Back again,” he said ; “it gets deeper 
and deeper." 

“ Then it’s all over with us, gen'lemen,” 
said Hardock. ‘Tom Dinass has got his 
revenge against us, and it’s time to begin 
saying our prayers.” 

“Time to begin saying our prayers!" 
cried Gwyn angrily. “I’ve been saying 
mine ever since we knew the worst. It’s 
time we began to work, and try our best 
to save our lives. Now, Joe, on again tho 
other way, and take the first turning off 
to the left.” 

Joe obeyed, and they struggled back 
amidst the whispering and gurgling 
sounds which came from out of the dark- 
ness, before and behind; while now, to 
fully prove what was wrong, they noticed 
the peculiar odour of the sea-water when 
impregnated with seaweed in a state of 
decay, and directly after Gwyn had called 
attention to the fact Joe uttered a ery. 

“What is it?” said Gwyn anxiously. 
“Don’t drown the lights.” 

“ Something —an eel, I think—clinging 
round my leg.® 

“Eel wouldn’t cling round your leg; 
he'd hold on by his teeth. See what 
it is.” 

“ Long strands of bladder-wrack,” said 
Joe, after cautiously raising one leg from 
the water. 

“No mistake about the sea bursting in,” 
said Gwyn. “ Why, of course, it has done 
so before. Don't you remember finding 
sand and sea-shells in some of tho 
passages ?"’ 

No one spoke; and finding that the 
efforts he had, at no little cost to himself, 
made to divert his companions’ attention 
from their terrible danger were vain, he 
too remained nearly always silent, listen- 
ing shudderingly to the wash, wash of 
the water as they tramped through it, and 
he thought of the time coming when it 
would rise higher and higher still. 

Gwyn could think no more in that way, 
for the horror that attacked him at the 
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thought that it meant they must all soon 
die. Once the idea came to him that he 
was watching his companions struggling 
vainly in the black water; but, making a 
desperate effort, he forced himself to think 
only of the task they had in hand, and 
just then he shouted to Joe to turn off 
to the left, for another opening appeared, 
and the lad was going past it with his 
head bent down. 

Joe turned of mechanically, his long, 
lank figure looking strange in the extreme ; 
and us he swung the Janthorns in each 
hand, grotesque shadows of his tall body 
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were thrown on the wall on cither side, 
and sometimes over the gleaming water 
which rushed by them, swift in places as 
a mill-race. 

And still the water grew deeper, and no 
more arrows pointed faintly from the wall. 
The water was more than waist-deep now, 
and the chill feeling of despair was 
growing rapidly upon all. The lads did 
not speak, though they felt their position 
keenly enough, but Hardock uttered a 
groan from time to time, and at last 
stopped short. 

“Don't do that,” cried Gwyn, flashing 
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into anger for the moment : but the mar’: 
piteous reply disarmed him, and he 
as despairing. 

“ Must, sir—I must,” groaned the mas: 
“T can't do any more. You've been veri 
kind to me, Master Gwyn, and Id like - 
shake hands with you first, and say ge = 
bye. There—there's nothing for it butt 
give up, and let the water carry vou aw:: 
as it keeps trying to do. We've don 
that man can do; there's no hope 
getting out of the mine ; so let's get vit ¢ 
our misery at once.” 

(To be continued.» 


THE DRERE OF LONEMOATIL GRANGE. 


ae excitement among the boys at 
Rosslyn House, when news of the 
fire was fully cizculated next morning, 
was tremendous. ‘They had mostly been 
asleep during the enactment of the cata- 
atrophe, and Dr. Gilbert took stringent 
precautions that they should not be dis- 
turbed. But when the servants went 
rounl t call them next morning, the 
news was published in each room, and 
every tongue was at once let loose in a 
flood of speculation. 

The din of voices at the breakfast- 
table hal never been equalled except on 
boat race day. The masters were eagerly 
deset with questions, and two of them 
were boun to confess that they had only 
currivel at the scene of the catastrophe 
when it was almost over—the fact being 
that it had taken time for tho news of 
tha fire to reach Rosslyn House. Then 
goms ong sugzestad how he should like 
to go and see the ruins; and the idea 
was caught and passel from one to 
-another, until the whole heart of the 

-com:munity throbbing with one and 


re. 
veakfast Mr. Helstone was 
specially beset by the boys imploring 
him to ask the Doctor to let them go 
and seo the ruins of Lonemoath Grange. 
Their importunities prevailed, and Mr. 
Helst ne asked permission, The Doctor 
at first rejected the request uncondition- 
ally. He would not hear of the lessons 
being interrupted merely to satisfy an 
ilie curiosity. But he relented some- 
what, and said that if. the work was 
thoronghly well done in the morning 
le , ha would consider the question 
of taking the boys to the scene of the 
conflagration in the afternoon. 

This concession was duly appreciated. 
and tha morning’s work was 8 record of 
energy and attention. The Doctor was 
satisiied, but he improved the occasion 
his satisfaction with a 


“I am in one sense pleased with your 
morning’s work, boys. You certainly 
showed exemplary diligence. I really 
believe (ivr once) every boy tried his 
hardest. You have shown what you 
ean do, because you were put upon your 
mettle. But it remains a fact that some 
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of you are often lamentably slack over 
lessons. You ought to be ashamed of 
yourselves! You cannot expect to have 
a house burnt down every night in order 
that you may be induced to work next 
morning. The notion is ridiculous—it 
would serve some of you right if, instead 
of taking you to the scene of the fire, I 
were to give you an extra lesson this 
afternoon.” 

But that suggestion raised such a sub- 
dued tumult of respectful protest, inter- 
spersed with laughter, that the Doctor's 
austere features melted inte a broad 
smile, and the matter was settled by the 
top-boy giving out, * Three cheers for the 
Doeetor!" 

There was no slackness in obeying the 
call, and when the applause had subsided 
the Doctor said-— 

“ Ah, boys. you are thoughtless animals 
after all! You cheer lustily, though the 
cause is @ very serious and terrible 
disaster! Well. you can’t help it. Be 
ready in half an hour, and till then keep 
your excitement within — reasonable 
bounds.” 

That last injunction was not easily 
obeyed, and the master on duty had his 
hands pretty full. However, at the time 
appointed, punctual to the minute, the 
Doctor appeared, and the whule troop 
at once set forth on the expedition. 

Dick Taswell was the great authority 
among the boys on all matters connected 
with the Grange. He had gone home, as 
usual, to dinner, but had agreed to meet 
his chum, Colin Elcombe, at the gates of 
the Grange, magnanimously consenting 
to forbear from taking advantage of his 
superior opportunities, hy not entering 
the grounds until the school party 
arrived. 

“Tl take you to the sccret vaults,” 
he said, when they were arranging 
matters. © There's no one but me who 
could find them. The other chaps will 
be grubbing about among tho ashes: they 
ean blacken their fingers while we sce 
the real show !'” 

“T think we ought to ask Mr. Hel- 
stone to have a look at the vaults,” 
eaid Colin; “he has always been jolly. 
I should like to do him a good turn.” 

Dick agreed. and the invitation was 


accordingly given. Mr. Helstone ac- 
cepted it with pleasure. 

A general impatience to reach the in 
teresting spot caused the march tok 
forced ata brisk pace. The scampe 
troop of boys soon lost all semblance 
compact formation. It was a pell-nell 
rush down Foxglove Lane, and a rac 
for Tittlebat Bridge, which could only 6 
crossed in single file. From that po: 
the procession was in a long straggl:: 
line, but at last the whole contingent «! 
Rosslyn House was assembled at tt 
iron gates, and then they passed into ¢!: 
grounds, eager to see all that could b 
seen. 

Taswell at once conducted Mr. Hr 
stone and Colin Elcombe to the origina! 
ruins. 

“ The fire hasn’t made much differen: 
here,” he said, “except to the nettle. 
They seem to have caught it pretty ht 
Now, sir, I was standing just here. th 
afternoon, and suddenly a man rore 
in front of those nettles—they we 
nearly as tallasIam. When he had = 
into the house I went round to 
where he had come from. See if ww" 
can tell, sir.”’ ‘ 

They walked round the burnt netth: 
and Mr. Helstone examined the tloor. 

“The vault is well concealed,” |: 
said. ‘“ Isuppose one of the stoncs ca: 
be raised.” 

“That's it, of course,’ replied Dic: 
“but no one would think of it, especiu 
with all those bricks kicking about. 
you knew there were vaults underne 
you might stamp, to see if it sour 
hollow. Let's try.” 

Taswell proceeded to buck-jump up 
the paved floor. dodging about amo 
the heaps of bricks, wherever spi 
sufficed. But they could not detect az 
evidence of hollowness in the sound. 

“There does not appear to be any 
that way,” said Mr. Helstone ; “I sus; 
the masonry is pretty solid—there 
no jerry-builders about in the good oli 
days.” 

“No, sir; and I don’t believe you w 
spot the stone that lifts up first 
Anyhow, you would not suspect it, if 
didn’t know beforehand.” ‘ 

“No, Taswell, you're right. 
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gratify our curiosity, as we want to see the 
rest of the ruins before we go.” 

“All right, sir; I only wished you to 
see thatthe vaults are jolly well concealed, 
and no one was likely to find them by 

nee. 
~ Iam satisfied of that,” said Mr. Hel- 
stone. 

Taswell then knelt down, and removed 
the paving-stone with ease. Mr. Helstone 
and Colin looked on, absorbed in interest. 

“It's rather a squeeze to get down, sir 
—we had better move this other stone as 
well, if you will help. It rests on half of 
this iron bar, which helps to support the 
siualler stone.” 

“Let us have up the big one as well, 
while we are about it,” said Mr. Hel- 
stone. 

They soon removed the larger stone 
and the iron bar, when the descent was 
as easy as that of an ordinary staircase. 

The vault was now fully revealed in 
daylight. It seemed to Taswell to have 
shrunk considerably in its dimensions 
since his first visit. It was surprising 
how far sunshine prevailed to rob it of all 
mystery and reduce it to the matter-of- 
fuct condition of an insignificant cellar, 
nicaguring about fifteen feet by nine. 

Colin Eleombe made no effort to 
disguise his contempt fur the deception. 
Taswell's fertile imagination, assisted by 
fear and darkness, had magnified the 
subterranean chamber beyond its merits. 

He had given Colin carte blanche to 
picture the awful mystery of its inner 
depths, and Colin had conceived a suc- 
cession of chambers underground, limit- 
less in extent and of unfathomable dark- 
ness. _ The disillusion was more than he 
could bear with an equal mind. 

“ What a dismal fraud!” he said. “ Do 
you mean to say this is all? [never saw 
a bigger swindle!" 

~H'm,” said Taswell. “It doesn’t 
show to advantage in daylight, certainly ; 
but you wouldn't have been so fastidious 
if you had been boxed up in it with a 
couple of maniacs, who would have stuck 
a knife into you as soon as look. So you 
need not give yourself airs!" 

But Colin's disappointment was not 
to be quelled by banter, nor could he 
be brought to feel anything but unmiti- 
gated disgust at the bursting of his bubble 
of romance. 

He stood on the steps, and would not 
even go down, nor show any interest in 
the contents of the cellar. 

It was otherwise with Mr. Helstone. 
He showed the liveliest interest in the 
He examined the casks, behind 
Taswell bad hidden on that 
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memorable afternoon, and he discovered 
that they contained nothing more danger- 
ous thancyder. But his attention was 
chiefly centred upon the iron chest. 

“ We must see what is inside this,” he 
said. ‘ And we must get the policeman to 
Bee us open it.” 

The chest was an ancient-looking and 
rusty affair, and did not look likely to 
withstand the attack of a mason’s chisel 
and hammer. Helstone was so inquisitive 
to know what the chest contained, that he 
sent Colin to summon the policeman to 
the spot. On his arrival he at once des- 
patched a messenger to command the 
attendance of the village blacksmith, 
with implements needful for the assault 
and battery of such a chest. 

The blacksmith arrived within half an 
hour, and soon made short work of the job. 
Then they removed the contents. There 
were several bundles of letters, and 
nothing more. The policeman took 
charge of these, and promised to bring 
them up to Rosslyn House that evening, 
when they might be examined at leisure. 

Meantime the rest of Dr. Gilbert’s flock 
had been rummaging about amid the wreck 
of ruin which choked the whole interior 
of the ill-fated walls. They had poked 
about with sticks among the black ashes, 
regardless of their clothing, and many of 
them looked as if they had been trying to 
qualify as chimney-sweepers. They had 
collected odds and ends of charred rubbish 
—nuggets of melted metal, nails that 
had defied the fury of the flames, and 
various other items, to be preserved as 
relics. 

But even such unusual amusement 
palled at last, for boys are sometimes 
tickle in their taste for diversion. After 
they had all gone down to the vault, and 
variously expressed their ideas upon its 
title to mystery and romance, they gradu- 
ally found that they had exhausted the 
resources of the ruins, and were all ready 
to respond when Dr. Gilbert commanded 
the return march. 

In the course of the evening the police- 
man brought the packet of letters to 
Rosslyn House. The Doctor invited Mr. 
Helstone to be present at their perusal. 
The letters were spread out on the dining- 
room table. They were all written in 
French, more or less legibly. Dr. Gilbert. 
being a ready French scholar, read them 
of into English without hitch or hin- 
drance. 

They proved of the utmost interest, 
clearing up much of the mystery con- 
nected with the eccentric inmate of Lonc- 
moath Grange, and enabling Cornish 
Helstone to trace a connected history 
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throughout his strange experiences in tho 
drama recorded in this story. 

To digest the information supplied. and 
sum up briefly the facts brought to light 
by those letters, it may be stated that 
the Hermit of the Grange was a French- 
man, by name Pierre Deschamps. At 
the time when he purchased the Grange, 
he and his two sons Eugéne and Antoine 
were in England, having fled from France 
in consequence of their having been im- 
plicated in an anarchist plot which had 
been discovered by the police in Paris. 

Previous to this it would appear that 
M. Deschamps was a man of means, 
residing in the Faubourg St. Antoine in 
Paris. His two sons, so far as could be 
gathered from the letters referring to that 
time, had never devoted themselves to 
any profession, being addicted to extrava- 
gance and disreputable habits. 

In 18— the elder of the sons was at 
Vera Cruz, where the incident connected 
with the Spanish merchant and his 
daughter was developed. 

It was some satisfaction to Helstone to 
find a reference to the outrage committed 
upon himself in the neighbourhood of 
Whitechapel; convincing him that it was 
an act of retaliation organised by the man 
Antoine Deschamps, who had clearly 
managed to associate himself with the 
Spanish Jew in order to carry out the 
vengeance bequeathed to him by his 
brother Eugéne. 

The whole matter was thus made 
manifest in the principal features of its 
enactment. 

The only question that now remains 
unanswered is, what became of the father, 
Pierre Deschamps, or old Peter Datcham 
as he was popularly called. It was 
thought at the time that he might have 
been murdered by his son on the night of 
the fire, or that he might have met with 
a terrible death by suffocation or burning. 
But no trace of his body was found, 
although the ashes were thoroughly 
searched. 

By what means he managed to effect 
his escape without leaving a trace behind 
him, remains the chief mystery connected 
with the notorious ruins to this day. 
Strange tales are still told round cottage 
hearths on winter nights in Titheringham, 
in which the name of old Datcham is 
heard as often as that of the gapper- 
ginnies. Therustics have woven an extra 
tissue of superstitions round the melan- 
choly ruins, and never a man among them 
would dare venture along the moat-track 
after dark—so potent is the legend of 
“ ghastly drere that envelops the ruins of 
Lonemoath Grange. 
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“ O* a lovely spring evening, when the revolt 

at Port Arthur wasa half-forgotten tale, 
Jonas Wright, now a wealthy sheep-owner, 
with a homestead, wife, and family to enrich 
his once sordid life, rode up the drive to 
Karoona, with 8001. in bank-notes buttoned 
inside his waistcoat. 


BUSHRANGERS’ GULLY. 
A TALE OF TASMANIA. 


CHAPTER IL. 


“He had just effected a profitable sale of 
wool, and intended going down to Launceston 
next day to deposit the money in the 
Australian Bank. 

« His wife came out to meet him ; a lovely 
woman she was, and clever and brave too, as 
you shall soon hear. After supper, as they 


sat out in the verandah enjoying the view of 
the sunset behind the mountains yonder, one 
of the children said : 

“*Father, do the bushrangers ever come 
about here?’ 

**Not they,’ replied Wright; ‘Karoono 
lies too far inland, and is too well defende 
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Besides, I have always treated my convict- 
servants well, and these fellows seldom stick 
up a good master.’ ” 

(Here Mr. Girney interrupted his narrative 
to explain that to “stick up” a family 
meant, in bushrangers’ parlance, to storm a 
house, tie its inmates hand and foot, ransack 
and destroy all that could be laid hands on, 
and then to ride away with their booty on 
the best horses to be found in the stables.) 

“*Father,’ continued the child, * we went 
up the gully yesterday after kangaroos; and 
in one of the big hollow gum-trees what do 
you think we found? A tin billy, with some 
cold tea still in it, and an old blanket, and 
part of a dead sheep hung up; and there 
had been a fire.’ 

“*Some idle trackers, or perhaps black 
fellows, camping out in the Bush, and stealing 
my sheep, I suppose,’ said Wright carelessly. 
“Imust sce to it to-morrow.’ But he had 
come to rue his carelessness before the 
morrow dawned. 

“ Karoona, as you will notice presently, is 
built in the form of a square, enclosing a 
yard. The kitchens form one side ; opposite 
to them are the dining-room, parlour, and 
office; a third side is occupied by sleeping 
apartments ; while a long passage running 
the whole length of the fourth side leads 
only to a large bedroom, which had then no 
other exit, being lighted from above by a 
skylight. In this room, remote from all 
other members of the family, slept Mr. and 
Mrs. Wright. On the night in question. both 
were roused from sleep shortly after mid- 
night by a violent blow on the panel of their 
door. 

«Jonas Wright started up, crying out 
*Who’s there? What's the matter?’ His 
wife jumped at once to the conclusion that 
the homestead was on fire, and sprang out of 
bed. But it was a worse foe than fire that 
awaited the luckless pair. 

Jonas Wright,’ said a hoarse, dreadfnl 
voice, ‘get up and come out to your death.’ 

* For a moment both felt as if paralysed ; 
then the husband called out : 

“*Who wants me? Who are you? and 
what have I done?’ 

“*You have done what will put a noose 
round your neck and a@ bullet in your false 
heart. Come out like a man, or we will 
break the door in;’ and a volley of blows 
again sounded on the panel. By this time 
Mrs. Wright had lighted a candle and 
thrown on a wrapper; she now advanced 
to the door and began a parley with the 
intruders. 

** Who are you? and what has my husband 
done that you should want his life?’ she 
demanded, in a tone of such intrepidity that 
the men involuntarily assumed a more 
respectful manner. 

«If that’s Mrs. Wright speaking. she has 
nothing to fear. We want the man that 
gave us up to the prison-beaters years azo, 
that broke his faith with them as trusted 
him, and sold his false soul for a bag of 
dirty money. Jonas Wright, have you for- 


zotten Neal and Grundy ? Open directly, and 
some out to your death.” 
«Instantly there flashed across the farmer's 
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memory that scene in the shepherd’s hut, 
when he had tracked the convicts long ago. 
A picture of two miserable outcasts crouch- 
ing over a log fire, a look of satisfaction 
dawning in their haggard faces, their limbs 
yet scarred with the dents of the heavy 
anklets that they had borne for years; then 
the sudden entrance of the detectives, a hand- 
to-hand struggle, and the overthrow of the 
runaways; and lastly the look of concen- 
trated rage, hate, and scorn that had made 
Jonas Wright quail for an instant before his 
fettered victims--a look that foreboded 
revenge in the future, with never a chance of 
mercy or forgiveness. All this came flashing 
back into the craven mind of the luckless 
Jonas as he crept shivering to his wife's side, 
and with trembling fingers began to with- 
draw the bolts. 

“Mrs. Wright stopped him. ‘Go back and 
ring that bell,’ she whispered ; ‘ the servants 
will help us.’ Then, as he obeyed, and the 
sound rang out over the stone yard, she slipped 
the chain of the door enough to admit the 
head of a revolver into the chink, and cried 
bravely — 

“ «My husband is ill, but I will defend him 
and myself. Cowards to attack a woman! 
If you want money and food, I will supply 
you; but I shall shoot down the first man 
who tries to enter this room.’ 

“*You're a brave woman anyhow,’ replied 
Neal, ‘and neither you nor any of the kids 
shall be harmed. But we’ve come here to do 
justice on your scoundrel of a husband, and 
we don’t go away till it’s done. Your people 
are all tied and locked into the kitchen, 
and as for your precious revolver—here 
goes;’ and with the word a tremendous blow 
from an axe burst in the door, and in another 
minute poor Mrs. Wright was bound and 
placed on a chair, while her husband lay 
helpless at the feet of the two bushrangers. 

“ Ferocious indeed were the faces into which 
the poor lady looked vainly for any sign of 
relenting. Neal had a particularly forbidding 
countenance, with heavy beetling brows, a 
massive chin, and a cruel-looking mouth; 
Grundy’s dark visage, of more saturnine ex- 
pression, was framed in by a stubby growth 
of reddish hair and beard ; both were power- 
ful men, unscrupulous, revengeful, and 
determined. Wrizht felt that bis last hour 
had come; and not being a courageous man, 
either physically or morally, he shrank from 
his doom, and actually burst into abject 
cries for mercy. At this, Grundy, with a 
horrid, jeering laugh, stepped up to him, 
placed a foot on his throat, and, drawing a 
pistol from his belt, coolly loaded it, and with 
xreat deliberation placed the muzzle to the 
wretched man’s temples. Another moment, 
and the soul of Jonas Wright would have 
sped to its last account. But at this critical 
instant his noble wife, whose firmness had 
never faltered, broke her bonds with one 
superhuman effort, and, rushing forward, 
flung herself on her husband's prostrate 
form, dashing aside the murderous weapon 
as she did so. 

«Joe, Joe! they shall not kill you, my 
darling husband ; they shall not!’ she cried 
in agonised tones ; and then, turning her face 


upwards as she lay, she implored his life so 
sweetly and fervently that even thox 
callous hearts were touched by her wifely de- 
votion, and Grundy, turning to his mat. 
said, ‘Hang me if I will make a widow ofa 
woman that can show spunk like that. That 
poor wretch is too contemptible to kill after 
all; let us clear the place, and leave him» 
his cowardly self, Neal.’ 

“At a surly nod from the other, Gruniy 
drew back, and ordered Mrs. Wright to riz; 
then, taking the keys from her, he proceeded 
to open drawers and desks, not omitting to 
search the pockets of the clothes in which 
Wright had ridden home, and in one of 
which was the pocket-book containing notes 
to the amount of 8001. For two hours por 
miserly Jonas lay there tightly bound with 
cords, viewing, with feelings more easily ima- 
gined than described, the violence of his 
captors, who made a clean sweep of monet, 
silver, jewellery, etc., and then proceeded v 
a wanton destruction of property. 

“There was not an article of furniture le(: 
whole in the house; the glass and crocker 
were collected in a heap in the middle of the 
yard, and smashed to fragments; and the 
piano, Mrs. Wright’s one luxury, was takeu 
out of the parlour and set on fire. This 
work accomplished, Neal turned out the cor- 
tents of larder and wine cellar, and the 
recreants made a sumptuous meal, thile 
their unwilling hosts trembled at each fresh 
burst of hilarity that reached their ears, as 
the whisky flowed in copious draughts; for 
they feared lest the men sbould change 
their purpose, and shoot poor Jonas out of 
hand. 

“ At length, however, the orgie came to an 
end, and with unsteady feet Neal and Grundy 
made their way out to the stables. 

“There go the greys, said Mrs. Wright, 
as she heard the horses’ hoofs ring out upon 
the stone yard paving. Her husband groaned. 
* They cost me 801. apiece only last year: I'm 
@ ruined man, Janet—and the price of my 
wool gone too! Curses on those ¥ 

“*Hush, husband; God has spared you 
life, and what matters all the rest? Thazk 
Him for that, and don’t rail at those poor 
wretches. They will get their dues, soone: 
or later.’ 

“And so they did, but not till some years 
later, after the Wrights had sold out and 
gone home. 

“For Jonas never recovered the shock of 
those terrible hours in the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death. He went about like a man 
haunted by some awful memory, starting at 
every sound; his sleep was constantly 
turbed by a vision of bushrangers with mur- 
derous faces stealing upon him from dark 
corners of house or farmyard ; and he fli 
into such a state of nervous depression thst 
his wife consulted a specialist from Victoria, 
and the voyage home was ordered as the only 
chance of avoiding a catastrophe. There 
was incipient brain di: . and a tendenc> 
to suicide. 

“So Mrs. Wright lost no time. Karoon 
was soon in the market, and, not long after, 
came into my possession.” 

(To be continued.) 
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OUR TRIP TO MYCENEZ. 
By tur Rev. E. E. Braprorp, B.a. 


CHAPTER I. 


z'> an awfully pretty line from Patras to 
Corinth; you go all along by the Gulf, 
°a is $o narrow that it looks like a river. 
lly the train runs along close to the 
nd you can watch the fellows bathing 
«a the sands, or fishing from funny little huts 
su-pended over the sea on the top of long 
w.olen stilts. Sometimes it sweeps up a little 
»ron the side of a hill, where you can only 
the deep blue water flashing up at you from 
»w through a perfect network formed by the 
hs of the trees—-generally great feathery 
And then from time to time, again, 
pretty pecps inland, over long plains 
f olive-yards and vineyards, only broken by 
little clumps of cypressex, which look very 
r.uch like the poplars we noticed in Lom- 
v, on our way down to Brindisi. 
immensely hot - hotter even than 
in Italy, I think—but there was a jolly fresh 
sca-breeze all the time. Mr. Carey says 
there generally is. 1 never saw a country so 
deserted, though! There is hardly a house 
to be seen, and you don’t hear a sound 
except the whirr of the cicadas, which make a 
noise like the chirp of crickets at home, only 
about ten times as loud. We arrived at 


Corinth at about one o'clock. As we were to 
stop here for more than three hours before 
going on to Athens, Ronald suggested that 
instead of having anything at the railway 
buffet we should go into the town and order 
luncheon at one of the zenodocheia or 
inns. 

New Corinth is close to the sea, about 
three miles and a haif from the old city, 
which lay farther inland. It is a neat, but 
rather poverty-stricken, little town cf some 
nine or ten thousand inhabitants. I doubted 
if we should yet a better lunch at any inn 
there than in the station refreshment-rooms. 
which seemed fairly good, but I guessed— 
rightly as it turned out.--that the object of 
Ronald's proposal was just to get Mr. Carey 
away from the station, so as to leave the 
coast clear for his flight! 

As I had expected, as soon as lunch was 
over Ronald proposed to me to go for a stroll. 
At first we walked off in the direction of the 
sea, as if we were going down to the beach, 
but as soon as we were out of sight of the 
house we wheeled round, and marched off 
to the station in double-quick time. The 
train was already in when we arrived. “ Come 
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along, Lawrie,” said Ronald. ~The trai‘: 
Phychtia starts at quarter-past two. | 
just catch it if I look sharp. You po 
secure me a corner seat, wili you, while Ii. 
my ticket.” 

I laughed at the idea of the train being « 
crowded that such a precaution shotli & 
necessary, but, as Ronald seemed rate: 
excited, I did as directed. He was a 
long time taking his ticket, and when st 
he appeared, the train was just on the prc: 
of starting. I was standing at the opr 
door of an empty carriage which | wm 
guarding for him, and was just going » 
jump down on to the platform as he an 
up, when to my amazement he gave m1 
violent push back, and, getting in hims: 
slammed the door after him. At the an- 
moment the engine gave a sharp vhisi:, 
and the train was off ! 

I was furious when I saw the trick Rossii 
had played me, but he only burst out laugh 
ing, saying, “There’s your ticket, old man: 
You didn’t suppose I was going toleave you b- 
hind to tell Carey and spoil all the fan. 
you? Rather not! Why, the best of t- 
joke is that he won’t know what has bes: 
of us!" 

Do you know, to tell the whole tril. 
though I was angry at being taken in, | a. 
afraid I must confess that I was not ai 
gether displeased at the result. I wo 
have consented to leave Mr. Cares in thi 
way for anything, because I didn’t think « 
was fair to him. But all the same I th 
this adventure promised to be pretty 
and—now I could take part in it withs 
fairly easy conscience—on the whole ! 
wasn't sorry. I say a fairly easy consciene 
—because it did occur to me that I cou 
insist on getting out at the first station sri 
walk back to Corinth if I chose! Bat ths: 
would be such a bore that it seemed ott « 
the question. So after a reasonable amocti 
of protest I consented to be mollified. 

(To be vontinued.) 
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FISH AND FISHING FROM AUGUST TO OCTOBER. 


spring is the time for trout, so is autumn 
for coarse fish and for grayling, as all 
these latter are now in the best of condition, 
instead of being the flabby creatures that 
they are while the spawning season lasts, and 
r. for a month or two longer. 

I- i- not, indeed, till September und 
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October. when trout begin to go off, that 
coarse fish get into perfect order. 


During September, in some waters, trout 


are still lively, but they will be found very 
shy, especially if the water is clear, and 
September trouting may be dismissed in a 
few lines. 


li the weather is hot use very fine tac 
and small flies; or (if it is allowed) a ty 
red worm on two very small hooks, knot! 
as the “Stewart” tackle. Fish with th 
greatest caution, and always up-streain: an 
remember that you may get good trout he 
the shallowest water, if they are quite und 


lurbed before seeing the bait; but that, as a 
tule, you can only catch one from each pool, 
onder these conditions. 

If there are grayling in the stream you 
will probably get more of these than of 
trout, and they will be in good condition and 
possibly better eating than the trout, so do 
not despise them, nor indeed the dace, which 
are nearly ag good. In some rivers you 
may get chub also, but these are of little use 
to eat even in autumn, and are scarcely 
worth the trouble of carrying, though very 
zood practice for the young fly-fisher. 

This, perhaps, may conveniently bring us 
to the main subject of bait-fishing, by a 
aradual transition, through natural flies. 
For these are the best of all baits for 
chub. 

Now a big chub is an awkward hulking 
brute of 4 or 5 Ibs., and will give you some 
2xcitement before you land him. Though 
as large as a small salmon, he hasn't the 
lasting power of a pound trout. ats 

But we haven't caught one set, and it is 
not easy, for the chub is very shy of being 
approached as he basks on the top of a deep 

shady pool, or lurks in a weedy shallow. 

You have to stalk him; watching from 
afar all the likely spots, or poking your way 
between thick bushes, till you can see with- 
out being seen. r 

It is best to have your rod in two pieces, 
and put it together when in position, if 
working among bushes. 

A line which runs through the middle of a 
bamboo rod is better than the ordinary sort, 
as it will not oatch in the trees. A heavy 
shot may be used (not to sink the line, which 
need not touch the water), but to enable you 
to let it run out a yard or two when the rod 
top is over the fish. 

Till this is the case the line should be 
kept reeled in as far as the big shot, which 
should be a foot or more from the hook. 
This must be baited with a large fly of some 
sort, or with a grasshopper, and the familiar 
cockroach will do well. If youcan find some 
of these last at your home, you will easily get 
leave to take them away ! : 

If you are successful in getting into posi- 
tion over a chub-hole, on a bright warm day, 
you are nearly certain of getting a bite, or 
rise, if you wait patiently. Of course you 
may manage to creep in without disturbing 
the fish at all; and in that case will save 
much time. 

When you see a big fish near the top get 
the bait a little in front of him before it 
touches the water, and look out that no 
smaller ones are very near. or they will spoil 
sport. Drop it gently within an inch if you 
can, that he mayn’t have much time for 
reflection, and when he takes give him time 
1o close hia mouth before striking, and then 
don't be rough, as a moderate stroke will fix 
the hook in his leathery lip, and a sharp one 
is very likely to break your line. He will 
make a violent plunge and rush at first, and 
must have a foot or two of line, but beware 
of giving him much, or you will find your 
line round a root, and your fish gone ina 
moment. 

While speaking of chub-fishing let me 
remind the angler to test his line every time 
he uses it; and if possible tu soak it in afew 
minutes before use. It is best to keep lines 
for the night in a damper, or in damp 
flannel, but they must not be left per- 
manently soaking, or in time they will 
rot. 

For this sort of chub-fishing very fine gut 
is not necessary, as the fish hardly see the 
line. Strength is important, as you are 
often so placed as to be compelled to hold a 
large fish almost tight. A landing-net is 
useful, especially if the banks are high. 

The chub has had more than his share of 
space, and I can only sdd that he may be 
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taken sometimes in considerable numbers 
by bottom-tishing with cheese-paste or 
gentles. Rather swift and shallow water, 
ronning under boughs, is best; and it is 
usual to fish down-stream, with a long line; 
though you lose a good many fish from the 
difficulty in striking effectually. 

You often catch chub, and still more often 
get broken by them, when roach-fishing with 
single hair. This brings us to our old and 
ubiquitous friend, the roach. 

Don't forget that big roach (fish of a 
pound or more) may often be taken by the 
natural fly, in just the way described for 
chub, only by tiner tackle, and with a cow- 
dung tly in preference to others, though 
any will do, and a grasshopper is very 
good. 

The regulation way to catch roach with 
hair or drawn gut for line, and with paste or 
gentles for bait, has been so often described 
here that we will not repeat it in detail; but 
only remind our boys of some hints they 
may have forgotten. On arriving put your 
rod together without peering into the water 
“to see whether there are any tish”’ (there 
won't be, after that). 

Also, if the water is deep, plumb your 
depth carefully, still keeping three or four 
yards off if you can. 

If very shallow do not put in your line 
till the bait is on, and your net ready. 

In shallow water you may often with ad- 
vantage use a fly on light bottom tack!e, ax 
you would a gentle. 

A bit cut from the crust of bread is also 
sometimes more useful than ordinary paste. 
Be sparing of ground bait, and fish sitting 
down if you can; but not on wet grass. 

Never stump about heavily, even if you 
are cold. You may shout, if it doesn’t annoy 
other anglers, for fish have little sense of 
hearing ; but don't wave your arms about, 
and avoid white hats and loud clothing. 

Among coarse tish the perch certainly 
deserves special notice, both from his bold- 
ness and his goodness —to eat. This former 
is gradually deserting him, especially in the 
Thames, where a modern perch would laugh 
audibly at the ancient tackle that was good 
enough to catch his grandparents! Still the 
perch and gudgeon remain the easiest victims 
of the young angler, and a little perch is 
often the whole reward for a day's happy 
toil in the Thames and Lea, when the angler 
is young and inexperienced. 

Nowadays it seems necessary to use the 
minnow, even for the smallest of perch, and 
I think the angler should learn to spin the 
tin minnow, as it is cruel to use live ones 
unnecessarily. 

Perch will also take a fly (either red-palmer 
or coachman), but the usual old-fashioned 
way is to impale a miserable worm, put in 
your line, and wait for a bite, and then to 
haul out your victim without ceremony. 
This way still answers, I believe, in remote 
country districts; and little perch may be also 
had thus in Thames or Lea, or in the Welsh 
Harp at Hendon, etc., but the big tish are 
wary, and are seldom had except by minnows 
on tine tackle. 

The gudgeon, being a sort of humble com- 
panion to the perch, will often be taken by 
the perch-fisher, while the gudgeon-fisher 
will sometimes hook a good perch, to the 
peril of his fine tackle; for gudgeon should 
be angled for with hair, and very small 
hooks, and tiny red worms. 

The swim should be raked occasionally ; 
for the disturbance of the gravel thus caused 
is found to attract the gudgeon from lower 
down the stream. Two or three hooks may 
safely be used, as the fish are always small. 
If large perch are about you should use gut, 
and not hair, as one may take your gudgeon 
and yet hooked. 

Guwlgeon-tishing is most succe: 
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tised from a boat, and on shallow and swift 
water. In the same part of the stream wili 
often be found another lively fish—the dace, 
and you may get one now and then amony 
your gudgeon or roach; but the best way to 
catch dace is by the fly. Using two or three 
small black flies on a fine cast, with a light 
fly-rod, you may have capital sport sometimes 
among these playful fish. In the Thames 
they run small, } lb. being a good fish; but 
on the Hampshire Avon, the upper Lea and 
some other rivers, dace grow to a pound, and 
the fish from 4 to } lb. give capital sport, 
and are fairly good eating, though not equal 
to gudgeon or perch. 

Dace may be caught with paste or gentles, 
just as roach are, but they frequent usually 
shallower streams, and should be fished for 
with smaller floats, or without a float at 
all. 

A common house fly is often found a very 
useful bait, either at top of the water or in 
inid-stream. 

There are three or four other sorts of fish 
which the boy-angler may sometimes catch, 
and which will give him some trouble to 
land. The solitary pike or jack, best taken 
with a spinning dace, will occasionally seize 
upon a newly hooked fish, and must be care- 
fully handled, if landed, as he has razor- 
like teeth. If you meet with pike (or jack) 
in a trout preserve you may always get them 
out in any way you can, as they are looked 
upon as vermin. The easiest way, in hct 
weather, is to make a noose of thin copper 
wire, fasten it to the end of your rod (or, 
better, of a long pole), and pass it over his 
head as he basks in the sun. The wire 
should be smoked to prevent glitter; and 
many small jack may be taken in this way 
with ease, as they don't seem to see the 
wire. 

Another big fish which you are likely to 
see in any preserved pond is the carp. Try 
to catch him by all means; and see that 
your line is strong, for in a week's fishing 
you may get hold of a carp of ten pounds or 
so, and it is no joke; the fish generally win- 
ning. A lump of paste. on a small triangle 
hook, is about the best bait; though a tiny 
worm thrown on the top of a lily-leaf. near a 
basking carp, and dragged gently off, occa- 
sionally succeeds. 

The tench is cousin to the carp, but pre- 
fers worms to paste, and is not quite so shy ; 
but he.has generally finished feeding long 
before you are out of bed. 

The same may be said of the bream, except 
that small bream, in lakes, such as the 
Welsh Harp, will often feed all day. 

About daybreak, on the borders of many of 
our deep, slow, midland rivers may be seen 
mysterious forms, with sacks and rush 
baskets. These are not thieves, though they 
skulk in the suspicious manner the angler 
often has to assume, but keen bream-tishers, 
trying to get up too early for him, and catch 
him with the early worm. And they generally 
succeed. 

Many a farm labourer, with a willow pole 
and some whipcord and an eel-hook and lob 
worm, will get more fish (as to weight) 
letween daybreak and sunrise in a morning 
of early September than you will have caught 
all the holidays. 

Try it for once; and don’t be too proud 
to learn of the ploughman. 

The great thing is to be at the right place 
at the right time, and put your bait, on 
strong tackle, among the bream. Lose no 
time in playing him, even if he is 3 lbs., for 
they will only feed for an hour or so. You 
may get 30 or 40 Ibs. weight in a morning 
if careful, and lucky. 3 

But there is a lovely fish we have almost 
neglected, though I hadn’t really forgotten 
her. The grayling. queen of river fish, and 
only ranked among the * coarse " ones beca: 


she has an _unladylike way of spawning, like 
them, in the spring. Hence she is in her 
prime in the autumn and winter, when her 
neighbours the trout are busy with their 
domestic concerns, and not fit to eat. 

In September, the fly is the best means 
of luring grayling; and it will take her in 
sunny days all the season. The chief 
difference in the manners of trout and 
ing is that the trout, in a steady 
stream, poises himself close to the surface; 
while a grayling lies a foot deep, and dashes 
after each fly as it vasses, and often misses 
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it. So, in grayling-fishing, don’t expect to 
hook more than one out of five or six rises; 
and keep right on casting, instead of wait- 
ing for rises. Also be very gentle, as the 
grayling has a small tender mouth, like a 
roach or dace. 

In Hampshire, where the grayling are 
biggest, often reaching 2 or 3 Ibs., only fly 
is allowed; but in Yorkshire and Shrop- 
shire, where the fish is smaller and more 
plentiful, bait-tishing is common and allowed ; 
the grasshopper being generally found the 
best. A very small white float is used, and 


very fine tackle, as the grayling is as: 
fish. 

When hooked, she will work down-str 
as a rule, instead of up, like a trou 
this renders gentleness the more nece 
and to land a 2 or 3 Ib. grayling is a 
any boy may be proud of. 

In conclusion, I have only to repea:- 
don’t fish preserved water without lear - 
is often cheerfully given if asked for proper: 
help your brother anglers all you can. x: 
avoid giving unneceseary pain cven wa 
worm, 
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A PLAIN GUIDE TO OIL-PAINTING. 


By Hume NIsBet, 


Author of 
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H™ shown you in the two preceding 
chapters the practical differences be- 
tween figure and landscape painting, and as 
these differences are mostly observable in the 
first working, I shall now proceed as I did 
regarding the drawing out, and club the two 
subjects together for the rest of the short 
space at my disposal. ; 
I have no time in these lessons to theorise. 
You must find out from other works all about 
the theory of painting; my present aim is to 
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CHAPTER VI.—SECOND WORKING— GENERAL. 


tell you how to use your brushes and mix 
your paints, and as I have small enough 
space to tell these in, I must ignore style, and 
be terse and abrupt in my remarks ; yet I 
hope that you have followed me so far easily, 
and that you will find my remarks lucid 
enough for you to work from, right from the 
beginning to the end. 

Your picture is now perfectly dry, and you 
must be sure about this point before you 
begin your second working ; indeed, the paint. 


ought to be hard, not only on the suri 
but underneath as well, before you touch 
again—particularly so if you have tos" 


any of it off. As I like to load my canvas 
heavily with colour, I generally begin 3° 
siderable number, and set them aside 
months, sometimes for years, before ! wit? 
them again; but then I always make ¢ ct 
sketches, so that I may not forget mys 
and effect, as well as work my canvas, 
possible, from nature direct. I also me 
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copious notes of descriptive matter about 
each subject in my private notcbooks, after I 
have done my first working. 

However, as everyone may not possess my 


if 
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first working, there can be no possible advan- 
tage in repainting it, but rather a positive 
injury. The finishing of a picture does not 
mean painting it solidly over and over o 


x. Winter. 
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tenacity of memory and dogged patience, 
also as the seasons will not wait your time, 
while the models will inevitably grow older, 
you must be content to have your colours as 
dry as possible in the time at your disposal — 
only be sure that the surface is thoroughly 
dry, so that it may stand a good hard rub 
before you take up your canvas again. Some 
colours are slower driers than others. Rose 
madder, raw sienna, and most of the trans- 
parent colours are slow in drying—Vandyke 
brown being particularly so. Test those places 
where these colours are laid on purely by 
touching them lightly with your finger before 
you bexin. If they are hard you may be 
satisfied that the rest of the canvas is also 
ready for your second working. 

Begin by sponging it over with cold water 
and drying it with a soft and worn, but clean, 
cotton rag. My old shirts come in handy for 
paint rags. This ablution serves two pur- 
poses: it removes all exuding grease, dust, 
and dirt, and it makes the oil with which 
you have to rub it lie smoothly upon the 
surface. 

Having washed and dried the canvas, dip 
a piece of rag in linseed, poppy, or nut 
oil, and rub that all over the surface. drying 
it off again a3 clean as you can. This also 
serves two purposes —to freshen the dry paint 
and to enable the colours in your second work- 
ing to lie on, blend, and amalgamate with the 
colours underneath, Often, when the colours 
Jook flat and dull, this rubbing of oil will 
bring back the appearance which they had 
when they were first painted, and so save you 
the trouble of retouching-them. 

One point I wish you to keep always in 
voted, If your colour is all right in the 
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certain number of times. Finishing means 
adding to the value and harmonising the 
colours which are already on your canvas, 
and there are always qualities of purity and 
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clearness in your first painting which, if you 
don’t take the greatest care, will be lost in 
your second and succeeding workings. bear 


this always in your mind, and you wil »i 
with judgment and deliberation. 

Set up your canvas, also set your pl-::- 
with a full complement of colours—yseu <a: 
put out all your colours for this worki 
you may require them. You may also a. 
to use all your brushes; but begin with « 
largest hog-hairs first, and as you proe~, 
you can take up the smaller brushes, do> 
to the finest sable; only do not use 
sables when the hog-hairs will do as we: 

‘The first consideration is the harmer~-: 
of the ditferent parts of your pictare. Luc 
after all detached, glaring, and spotty po: . 
and bring them into keeping with the r- 
‘This must be your preliminary work, co + _.1 
you may not be disturbed in your mind }- 
painting the details, as you will then l..- 
your tone or scale complete. To do this + 
will use glazing -i.e. transparent coloi:-- 
to tone your foreground, and scumbling: 
ic. thin mixtures of opaque colours —to tu: + 
down your distances and middle distane~. 
All unnecessary roughnesses you had 
scrape away before you wash and oil 1 
canvas. 

The next consideration is your effec 
light. Decide at once and for ever on 
important matter, and do not chop about 
change afterwards. He also chary with 5 
light. A picture ought, to be effective, 1 
single in this respect; as a rule, it can cu: 
ufford to carry one high light, and that ins 
very small proportion, with all the other lights 
graduating in more subdued or second: 
tones. Of course, there is no hard or fas 
about this, therefore you must use rv 
own good taste and judgment Wt: 
you have harmonised your masses sti 
chosen your high lights, you had better )-+ 
your canvas dry again before proceciiiz 
farther. 

Once more wash, oil, and wipe dry. ani 
then commence with your details. Tis 
part of the work may occupy a considesat’e 
time and many days’ working; the best plas 
is to devcte yourself to a small portion ct 
the canvas, and do that thoroughly befcre 
taking up the part next to it. Do over your 
canvas bit by bit, and do not jump from ote 
end to the other; also, all the time yous 
filling in the details, keep studying the gener) 
harmony of the whole. Do not elaborz 
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one part to the damage of the other. Ia 
painting the details you must try to preduce 
these as much as possible by suggestion, ai 


with as few lines as possible. For example, 
the hair on the eyebrows and eyclashes is com- 
posed of a multitude of lines or single hairs, 
we all know, but you must rather give the 
impression of these hairs by suggesting blend- 
ings of light and dark than make them 
photographically hard and stiff, and the 
hog hair flat brush, No. 1, will do this 
more successfully than the finest “rigger 
or writing peneil. The beard and head hair 
must also be rendered in the same way by 
vaying striet attention to the masses of light 
shadow. 
fhe flesh tints must be worked over until 
appear as inthe mode}, peach-like where 
down comes, ¢! 
transparent in such thin port 
tiilsandears, The shadews ai<> will have tobe 
blended with the lights tu produce the proper 
softness and roundness; yet take care, while 
at petting ub oftness, shine, and 
varencies, that 
work Waxy or opaque yoa must help and 
not hide your first clear and pure workiugs. 
The effect of paint laid over paint, if not laid 
properly, is to render it hard, muddy, and 
solid. "To lay it on properly you must keep 
to the variety of tints which you placed hret 
in the same subtle order, and while painting 
softer, never cover over a large space 
hurriedly or carelessly. 

The touches of light wheze they fall will 
now be all put in, with the folds and 
wrinkles. 

The details of houses, ete., the barks on the 
trunks, with the leaves, weeds, and grasses 
which overgrow the undergrowth, will now he 
added, one growth overlapping the other by 
suggestive touches rather than lines or dots. 
The uppermost leaves may be touched in at 
places by definite touches, yet even here you 
inust not exaggerate nature, for if you men- 
tally reduce the size of the nearest leaf to the 
size of your picture it will be doubtful if you 
have a brush small enough to put it in. 
Therefore, as you cannot do so and keep to 
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the proportions of your original, do what 
you can —which is, suggest them by artful 
cross-working and hatchings. A photograph 
will show the leaves nearest in dots, but, as 
you can easily prove if you push forward your 
hand or your foot when getting your likeness 
taken, the camera always exaggerates the 
objects that are nearest to the lens. 

Where nothing else except lines can be 
seen, such as in the smaller branches and 
roots of trees, the masts, yards, and shrouds of 
ships, use then your sables and “ riggers.” 
Yet you will not find a single line throughout 
yonr subject that is not broken up by a 
variety of tones and colours, therefore every 
line and cord must be gone over mary times 
with different tints and shades before it will 
be exactly like the line before you. 

Finishing the Picture.—Your pictureis now 
done, as far as the detail, the rounding, the 
cra wing, and the likeness are concerned ; but 
ou have been working over it in a patchy 
and detached manner, it will require to be 
brought all together again and the whole re- 
united. It will also want depth, trans- 
parency, and richness. To do this is the 
final and most delicate process —the portion 
over which you must linger tenderly and do 
a great deal more watching than actual 
working. 

It is best to set the picture away for a 
time until you have almost forgotten it, then 
take it up and look at it with a fresh eye. 
You will not run the risk then of giving it 
work which it does not want. 

Possibly a rub over with medium and a 
very thin glazing in shadow parts, or a little 
toning down or brightening up will be all 
that is needed to complete it. 

As you watch it you think, perhaps, that a 
little more atmosphere in the distance will 
improve it—something to throw back a few 
yards a hill ora house. A tree trunk or a 
shadow may be too dark and strong; they 
are asserting themselves too much for the 
general unity ; aslight scumble of thin white, 

(To be continu-d.) 
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cobalt, and raw sicnna will produce the haze 
you need. ‘The water needs an extra ripple, 
or the ripples are too hard. ‘The reflections 
want juiciness or transparency. A glaze of 
sap green or viridian, raw sienna and 
madder or Caledonian brown will remedy 
this. 

A shadow is too hot or too cold: a little 
cobalt or black will cool it, or a little raw 
sienna and brown madder will warm it, as 
the case may be. 

The sctemblings must be put on pretty dry, 
rubbed in hard with the hog-hair, and wiped 
with the rag or your finger to reduce their 
density. The glazings are put in moistly 
like varnishes, with copal varnish, thinned by 
turpentine or medium. 

One touch or tone in one part will lead 
you on to an improving touch or tone in 
some other part. These, when they are dry, 
may have to be reglazed or re-scumbled and 
touched again. Indeed, this period may be 
finished by a wipe of medium or continued 
for many days. It is very delicate and ex- 
hausting work, this finishing, for although 
you may only put half a dozen of touches 
per day to your picture, your critical powers, 
observing and discriminating faculties, are on 
the stretch all the time. 

Never attempt to finish your picture unless 
you are very fresh and in first-class working 
form, and when you feel wearied give it up, 
or you may spoil all your former good work 
by a maladroit touch, a dirty or clumsy glaze. 
Approach your picture also in a confident 
and hopeful mood. If you have worked cn 
it long, the after-effects will likely be dejec- 
tion and diflidence, for after the strain the 
bow is unbent—i.e. the mind becomes passive 
and listless ; let this mood pass which makes 
you fancy you have perpetrated a failurc. 
Keep from looking at it for a time, until you 
recover your normal mood. Take a chanye, 
and then, when you next look at it, you may 
find that you have not done go badly after 
al 
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THE MARINE AQUARIUM: HOW TO SET IT UP, AND KEEP IT IN ORDER WHEN STOCKED. 
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N exceedingly common shell on all our 
a coasts is that belonging to the common 
“Top” (Trochus ztziphinus), which is avery 
pretty species and is of a peculiar shape, 
being broad at the base and tapering sharply 
upwards, till it reaches a peak at the top. 
42. The 


The snail is represented in fig. 


Fig, 42,—Common “Tor” (Trochus ziziphinus). 


inhabitant of the shell, though not so hand- 
some as the Periwinkle. is a good-looking 
creature in its way. He is also useful in 
caring away the growth on the glass. A 
tiner shell is that inhabited by the Purpura 


CHAPTER VII.—FISHES AND MOLLUSCS (continued). 


Tapillus, or “ Dog Winkle,” which is repre- 
sented in fig. 43. This is a beautifully carved 
shell, and the snail inside it is a good 
“mower” of the algw on the side of the 
tank. This snail derives its popular name 


Fie, 43.—"Do@ WINKLE” (Purpura Lapillus). 
from the fact that a purple dye can be 
extracted from a small vessel behind its 
head ; if your snails die you can extract the 
dye, and spread it on a piece of paper; you 


will find that, although when fresh it is of 
&@ green colour, on exposure to light it 
becomes of various tints, eventually ending 
in purple. The picture is from a photo- 
graph. 

Fig. 44 shows a very common type of 


Fig, 44.—Tre Common WENTLPTRAP SHELT. 
(Truncatella truncittula). 


shell, which is rather more uncommon than 
those mentioned ; this is one of the “ Wentle- 
traps”; the whorls are a very distinctive 
feature of these shells, as they go upwards, 
forming a kind of spiral staircase. The 
Limpets are a very common and interesting 
family; the common Limpet (Patella vul- 
garis) will do as well as any, but if you prefer 
to have a more aristocratic connection of his 
you can have the Smooth Limpet (Patella 
pellucida), whose shell is much moie 
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striking, being very transparent, and of 
many and virious colo’ The common 
species is shown in fig. 4 


Fic. 45.--Commos Liwret (Patella rulyario). 


The manner in which the Limpets cling to 
the glass (if they get on to it) should be 
observed. It is another form of sucker, of 
which we had an example among the fishes. 
But the Limpet sticks himself close to the 
rock, whereas the Mussel (Mytilus Hudulis) 
has a link to hold him which admits of 
freer movement without severing his connec- 
tion. 

Occasionally the water of an aquarium is 
liable to be so filled with the floating spores 
of the weeds, that it is quite turned green, 
and nothing of the inhabitants of the vessel 
can be seen. This state of the water does 
not necessarily imply that the water is not 
favourable to animal life, but it is annoying 
not to be able to see through it. Under 
these circumstances some help may be ren- 
dered by some members of the mollusc tribe 
which live on this green floating stuff by 
Temoving it from the water. To this family 
belong the common Cockle and the common 
Oyster (Ostrea edulis). The former (Car- 
dium edule) 1 don't think at all suitable for 
a tank—in point of fact, he will probably die; 


Fic. 46.—Goniodorts nodosa. 


still, if you like to put him in for an experi- 
ment you will have an opportunity of seeing 
that remarkable apparatus by means of 
which he propels himself from place to 
place, and which is so uncommonly like the 
human foot. The Oyster, on the other hand, 
will do very well in a tank; I have had one 
for some time, and it is very interesting to 
watch the water going in at one of his tubes 
and coming out again at the one at the 
opposite side, with the green stuff presumably 
removed. When the water is dirty the 
currents can be very clearly seen. 

Now for the slugs. These are many in 
number, and are very ornamental, as they 
have splendid gills of a feathery kind, 
arranged outside their bodies, for which 
reason they are sometimes known as the 
“ naked-gilled ” molluscs (Nudibranchs). 
The only place in which you will be likely to 
meet with them is in the fronds of seaweeds, 
unless you make a special hunt for them. 
Two species will be enough to guide you in 
your search. These are the Goniodoris 
nodosa and the Doto fragilis. 

The former is represented in fig. 46 


Fic. 47.—Doto fragilis. 


and the latter in fig. 47. 
them appears to possess any popular 
name. Both are most often found among 
the fronds of thick seaweeds on the shore. 
But, common as they are, they are very 
easily overlooked, as when not expanded 


Neither of 
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they look merely like lumps of jelly. By 
way of experiment I recommend you to go 
at intervals and pull up some pieces of 
thickly matted seaweed on the shore, and 
turn them into a little vessel of clear sea- 
water, shaking them about so as to get out 
anything of interest that they may contain. 
These weeds often have minute forms of 
marine animal life in their branches which 
will prove of interest. I need hardly say 
that if you are a microscopist this ought on 
no account to be omitted. This species 
(G. nodosa) takes all sorts of colours— 
yellow, pink, brown, olive-green, ete. 

The other species (Doto fragilis) derives its 
name from the fact that its gills are apt to 
fall off if roughly handled. Its body is bor- 
dered on each side with tufts of gills, with 
“papilli ’ attached. These resemble no- 
thing so much as the fir-cones of the forest, 
and form a kind of avenue down its back! 
They get smaller and smaller as they ap- 
proach from head to tail. 

This is my last chapter about the inmates 
of the tank. I hope I have described them 
with sufficient accuracy to be recognised when 
you come across them. In his “ Life of Mr. 
P. H. Gosse,’? Mr. Edmund Gosse tells a 
funny story about some enthusiastic young 
ladies who were found by him and his father 
on the shore, as they were hunting. The 
ladies had found something they thought 
very rare, but when Mr. P. H. Gosse looked 
at it he saw it was not at all uncommon, not, 
in fact, being what they thought it was. He 
told them this (of course being a complete 
stranger to them), and was rather taken aback 
when they told him that he was mistaken as 
to its identity and that they were correct, 
adding “ Mr. Gosse is our authority !’? What 
ought he to have said? I don't know. It is 
by no means impossible that the same thing 
may occur to me, if some reader of this 
should happen to encounter me on an ex- 
ploring expedition. In that case I think I 
shall follow what appears to have been Mr. 
Gosse's plan, and take refuge in that 
“silence” which is proverbially said to be 
“golden.” 


(To be continued.) 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 436. 


Jessie: F, ANDREWS, second daughter 
e lute H. J.C. Andrews, 


eT 


WHITE. | 6+5=10 pieces. 


White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


Soxoutrons. 
Blanshard’s prize problem. No. 430.—1, 
K—Kt 2, Px R (ora, 6,c). 2,R—R 3 mate. 


(a) BxB. 2,RxRmate. (b) R moves. 2, 


BxB mate. (c) P—R 4. 2,R—R 6 mst 
The first five boys who sent correct solutio:. 
and are entitled to the prizes, are: UC. ( 
Carter. of Liverpool; F. W. Andre: 
Forest Hill; T. Rimmer, of Rochdale; E. 
Sergeant, of Gateshead; F. H. Bolton. 
Urmston. Some have sent 1, K—R 2, whi’ 
is defeated by B—K 4 (ch.). Others «: 
tempted 1, R x B, defended by P—R 3. 4 
tried 1, R —R 8, but could not give a m- 
after P»R; and one played 1, K—KEt i 
which is frustrated by P checks. 

Problem No. 434.—1, B—Q 7, P—B §ta 
a). 2, B—K 8, and 4, B mates at B6 or Bi. 
(a) Kx Kt. 2, K—Q 6,P—B 4. 3,B-E: 
mate. 

Problem 43: 1, P—Kt 3, P—R 8=-Q x 
K-K4. 2, Kt—B6(ch.), K—Q 4 3,5 
K4 mate. If 1,P—K 4; 2, B—K4; and: 
Kt—B 6 mate. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


V.B.—Your solution to No. 428: 1, R-Kt4ac: . 
and 2, P—B 3,is prevented by removing the P i= 
R2t0Q5. 

—You can castle after you have been 7" ~ 
You may get Boden's book through a bovts--- 

" ).—The mate in one move a 
try to turn it into a two-morer. 
can solve No. 423 only by l, K—R 7. 

J. M.—F. Miller's five-mover is a masterpie~. 1 
though there is a dual in one variation. Po 
White, KK R 7 
Ps-QR5, QB, 
Kt—-Q B6 
i, Ki : 
P—kt 5, K—K 5, Kt—Ke 4, KtxP, PK § a 
which, except the last move, produce pretty vars" 
The best moves are : 1,—P—B 3. 2, Kt—B 2. 
2 K—Kt6,P—Kt6. 4, Kt—K 4 (if 2, —Pxar 


cheeks) ond variation : 1, —P—Kt 5. 2, ‘ 
P-kt6. 3,Q—Kt 7 (ch.), K—B 5. 4, Krx 
K—Q 5, 5,Q mates. Third variation 


—Kt4, K—-Q 4. 3, KtxKe P, P—B 3S. 4, E 


—K 3,Ktx BP. Sixth variazion: 1. 
K 5, 2, P—Kt 4; but (as only three of the ci 
solvers in the “Illustrirte Zeitung” of Lei 
discovered) this can also be solved by 
Pat R 6 prevents a dual, for after 
could follow 2,Q—Q 7, Kt—Q 4; 3. K—R 6. P-*: 
4K Kt Sich.) ete. There are other fine prot: 
in which duals are hidden, and you will render a se 
to the art of chess by discovering them. Also impr 
constructions of old problems are welcome. 
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Correspondence. 


+ 


LEG STRMGITENED (New Reader).—We hardi: 
xo. However, everything seems possible to 
surgery. Your best plan is to visit a good best 


Binps’ Nests (R. Patterson).—We hope yoo bat re: 
been robbing them, There is no barm ia mw 
a cu.l-ction of old nests, however. A soliutioc 
bolic ucid would need to be poured into some. 
would afterwards require drying in the sun. 
really, every nest would require somewhs: 
treatment. How about xetting macpic 
owls’, eagles’, etc. ? Your collection would ts 
a very bulky one! We do not reply by post. 

QUILL-rcsnxn, and others, must consult a medi 
The former may be suffering from polypu: 


nostril or hay fever. Only personal examinstic: 
avail, 


Dvupiry.—We are much flattered by the exics 2 
in which your littte brother bolds our paper. 131° 
hope he will always be guided by the advice prt 
him in the“ B.0.P.” 

ADVANCE AUSTRALIA !—1. Ye3: yon can take p> 
with the plates and stop you propose. 2. ¥ 
afraid you can only get the speed of the str 
by writing to the makers. 83. We can nvr? 
“Paget Prize” fifty times, 4. Yes; s« 7 
volumes. 


J. W.—We can recommend Lancaster's ~ Lt 
veilleux,” or Underwoud's camera at the sant 


CEitic—No; we recommend you to begin 4 
stand-camera and get a “ snap-ahot.™ one afer" 
As for the kind, you must select your own fmun'' 
dealer's list. | 


DEALERS 1X FERRETS (Islander).—Yon will xt! 
often advertised in the “ Exchange and Man’ st 
we cannot recommend dealers individvaliy. 


e 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1896. Price One Penny. 
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YDOLL GWYN; 


B & few moments, in his misery and 
despair, Gwyn felt disposed to suc- 
oumb, and he looked piteously at Joe, who 
stood drooping and bent, with the bottoms 
of the lanthorns touching the water. 
Then the natural spirit that was in him 
came to the front, and with an angry 
shout he cried— 

“ Here, you sir, keep those lights up out 
of the water. Don't want us to be in the 
dark, do you?” 

There is so much influence in one 
person's vitality, and the way in which 
an order is given, that Joe started as if he 
had had an electric current passed through 
him. He stood as straight up as he could 
for the roof, and looked sharply at Gwyn, 
as if for orders. 

At the same time the dog began to 
bark, and struggled to get free. ‘ 

“Oh, very well," said Gwyn, letting go 
of the dog’s legs; “but you'll soon want 
to get back.” 

Down went Grip with a tremendous 
splash, and disappeared ; but he rose again 
directly, and began to swim away with 
the stream, and disappeared. 

“Oh, Joe, Joe, what have I done!" 
cried Gwyn. “ He'll be drowned—he'll 
be drowned.” 

“Ay, sir, and so shall we before an 
hour's gone by,” said Hardock gloomily. 

“T can't help it—I must savehim,” cried 
Gwyn; and snatching one of the lanthorns 
from Joe, he waded off after the swimming 
dog, and he too disappeared. 

“ We can’t stop here by ourselves, Sam,” 
cried Joe. ‘Come along.” 

Hardock uttered a groan. 

“Tdon't want to die, Master Joe Jollivet 
—I don’t want te die,” he said pitifully. 

“Well, who does?" cried Joe angrily. 
“What's my father going to do without 
me when he’s ill? Come on. They'll 
be finding the way out, and leaving us 
here.” 

“Nay, Master Gwyn wouldn’t do 
that,” groaned Hardock. ‘“ He'd come 
back for us.” 

Gwyn's pursuit of the dog had done 
one thing: it had started his companions 
into action, and they too waded with the 
stream pressing them along, till away in 
the distance they caught sight of the light 
Gwyn bore shining like a faint spark in 
the distance or reflected in a pale shim- 
mering ray from the hurrying water. 

For how long they neither of them 
knew, they followed on till Gwyn’s light 
became stationary ; and just then Hardock 
raised his, and uttered an exclamation. 

“T know where we are now,” he cried, 
as he raised his lanthorn and pointed to 
one of his white arrows. ‘ It looks different 
with the place half full of water, but we're 
close to that dead end that runs up.” 

: Just then they heard the barking of the 
log. 

e And that’s where he has got to,” con- 
tinued Hardock. “How did he come to 
think of going there ?”” 

“ Ahoy—y—y—y!"" came _halloaing 
from Gwyn, who had long been aware from 
their lights that his companions were fol- 


lowing him. 
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OR, THE FLOOD BENEATH THE SEA. 


By Gro. Manvitie Fenn, 
Author of “ The Silcer Caiton,” ete, ete. 


CHAPTER XLVIII.—IN DIRE PERIL. 


They answered, and dragged their we 
way along, for the water still deepened, 
and in his impatience Gwyn came back to 
mect them. 

“Come along quickly,” he cried; “ the 
dog has gone into that short gallery which 
rises up. Did you hear him barking?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Just as if he had found a rabbit. He 
leaped up on the dry part at once, and if 
we follow there is plenty of room for us 
as well.” 

“ Beyond the water ?" panted Joe. 

“Yes. At the far end.” 

Trembling with eagerness, they splashed 
through the now familiar way, conscious 
of the fact that a current of air was setting 
in the same direction—a foul hot wind, 
evidently caused by the water filling up 
the lower portions of the mine, and driving 
out the air; but no one mentioned it then. 

The entrance of the place they sought 
was reached, and they were waist-deep, 
the water sweeping and swirling by wit 
such force that, as Gwyn entered, lanthorn 
in hand, Joe was about to follow, when a 
little wave, like an imitation of the bore 
which rushes up some rivers, came sweep- 
ing along and nearly took him off his feet, 
while Hardock, with a cry to his compan- 
ions to look out, clung to the corner. 

Gwyn turned in time to see Joe tottering, 
and caught at his arm, giving him a sharp 
snatch which dragged him in through the 
low archway where the water, though 
deep, was eddying round like a whirlpool. 
Then together they extended their hands 
to Hardock, and he was dragged in. 

“Runs along there now like a mill- 
race,” panted the man. “ How did you 
manage, Mr. Gwyn?” 

“It was only going steadily when I 
followed Grip, and he swam in easily 
enough.” 

“Must be coming in faster,” groaned 
Hardock. ‘Oh, my lads, my lads, say 
your prayers now, and put in a word for 
me; for I haven’t been the man I ought 
to have been, and I know it now we're 
shut up in this gashly place.” 

“Don't, don't talk like that,” 
Gwyn wildly. 

“T must, my lad, for the water's rising 
faster, and in a few minutes we shall be 
drowned.” 

“Then come on with the stream and 
let's find a higher place,” cried Joe. 

“Nay, we arn’t got strength enough to 
goon. Better stay where we are.” 

“Hi! Grip, Grip, Grip!" cried Gwyn, 
holding up his lanthorn and wading 
farther in, but there was no answering 
bark. 

“Come along, Sam," said Joe hoarsely, 
as he opened his lanthorn door to let the 
water he had got in, drain out. ‘Here, 
look, it’s shallower where he is.”” 

“Ay, it do rise, you see,” groaned 
Hardock, who was now completely un- 
manned. 

“Come on!” shouted Gwyn; “it isn’t 
up to my knees here.” 

They followed till, toward the dead end 
where the old miners had ceased working 
in the far back past, the lode had narrowed 


cried 


and run up into a flattened crevice. - 
which Gwyn began to clamber. 

“ Follow me,” he said ; “I'm quitedy: 
of the water. It's a natural crack. T. 
has been no picking here, and it coma -- 
at a steep slope.” 

He climbed on, the others follor-: 
him; and he called to the dog aguin.:- 
there was still no reply. 

“Are you clear of the water?” : 
cried. 

“Yes, sir, four foot above it” < 
Hardock, who came last, “ but it’s n=: 
fast.” 

“T say,” cried Gwyn wildly, “is 2: 
& way out here?” 

“Nay, sir, this is only a blind ls. 
What is it up where you are?” 

“Like a flattened-out hole with 2 
rock all covered with tiny 
There must be a way up tothe 
here; don't you feel how the wind cx: 
by us?” 

“Yes, my Jight flickers, bat it ixr- 
dull,” said Joe. 

“ Ay, and it will come sharper yet,» 
Hardock; ‘the water's driving t : 
before it. Don't you feel how bot ii: 

“Yes.” 

“Maybe it'll suffocate us before 
water comes.” 

“Grip, Grip, Grip!" shouted Grr: 
and then, after waiting, he made his ex: 
panions’ hearts beat by crying bat» 
them loudly, ‘I don’t care, there is sn 
out here.” 

“Can't be, sir.” 

“ But Grip has gone through.” 

“Nay, sir, he’s wedged himself op. i! 
he’s dead, as we shall be soon.” 

“Oh Joe, Joe,” roared Gwyn past! 
ately. “Kick out behind at thet ms 
ble croaking old woman; there is # 
out, for I can feel the hot air rushing t: 
by me.” 

“Ah!” groaned Hardock; “its © 
well for you young gents up there; bul 
at the bottom, and the water's cret- 
up after me. To think after all ue 
years o’ mining I should live & * 
drowned in a crack like this!” 

Just then a loud rustling and st 
bling noise was heard. " 

“What is it, Ydoll? What ar 5 
doing ?"” 

“There's a big stone her, ¥t! 
across the slope, or I could get 
It’s loose, and I think I can—Hah! - 

The lad uttered an exultant showt'" 
with a loud rattle the flat block gave 
and came rattling and sliding dow. se 

“Got it!” cried Gwyn. “I'mp* 
it under me. Come close, Joe, and ss" 
hold, as it reaches my feet.” iS 

Joe climbed a little higher br fortis: 
his knees against the wall of the 
facing him, and, reaching up, be * 
hold of the block and lowered i \ 
fearing that if he let go it might in 
Hardock, he bade him come higher * 
pass it beneath him. fe 

“Nay, nay, let me be,” an 
Hardock; “it’s all over n0¥. * 

ent.’” ae 

“ Let it fall on him to rouse him ® 


shouted Gwyn. “ You Sam, lay hold of 
that stone.” 

The man roused himself and, climbing 
higher over the ragged, sharp, prickly 
crystals, reached up and took hold of the 
stone, passed it under him, and it fell 
away down for a few feet, and then there 
was a sullen splash. 

The light showed Gwyn plainly enough 
that they were in a spot where a vein of 
some mineral, probably soapstone, had in 
the course of ages dissolved away; and, 
convinced that the dog had found his 
way to some higher cavern, and in the 
hope that he might find room enough to 
force his way after, he scrambled and 
climbed upward, foot by foot, pausing 
every now and then to shout back to his 
zompanions to follow. 

There was plenty of room to right and 
left ; the difficulty was to find the lowest 
parts of the crack, whose sides were ex- 
vtly alike, as if the bed-rock had once 
split apart, and pressure, if applied, would 
dave made them join together exactly 
again. Andthis engendered the gruesome 
shought that if that happened now they 
would be crushed out flat. 

There was plenty of air, too, for it 
cashed by now in a strong current which 
nade the flame of the candle in the lan- 
thorn he pushed on before him flutter 
ind threaten to go out. For the air was 
erribly impure, as shown by the dim blue 
Jame of the candles, and so enervating 
shat the perspiration streamed from the 
ad’s face, and a strange, dull, sleepy feel- 
ng came over him, which he tried des- 
serately to keep off. 

Roughly speaking, the crack ascended 
at an angle of about fifty degrees, turning 
and zigzagging after the fashion of a 
Jash of lightning, the greatest difficulty 
deing to pass the angles. 

But Gwyn toiled on, finding that the 
great thing he dreaded—the closing-in of 
she sides—did not oscur, but trembling in 
ihe narrowest parts on account of one 
who was to follow. 

“Joe will easily manage it,” he said to 
rimeelf ; “ but Sam will stick.” 

“Time enough to think of that,” he 
nuttered, “ if he does.” 

“Can you get higher?” panted Joe, 
\fter they had been creeping slowly along 
‘or some time. 

“Yes, yes ; but there’s an awkward turn 


just here. All right, it’s wider on my left. 
Hurrah! I’ve got into quite a big part. 
Come on!” 


Joe climbed on, pushing his lanthorn 
before him, till it was suddenly taken and 
drawn up, when, looking above him with 
astart, he saw his friend’s face looking 
Jown upon him surrounded by a pale 
bluish glow of light. 

“Want a hand?” cried Gwyn. 

“No: I can do it,” was the reply, and 
Joe climbed beyond an angle to find him- 
self in a sloping flattened cave whose roof 
was about four feet above his head; how 
far it extended the darkness beyond the 
lanthorn concealed. 

“Come on, Sam,” cried Gwyn, as he 
looked down the slope he had ascended, 
expecting to see the man's face just 
below; but it was not visible, and, saving 
the hissing of the hot wind and the 
strange gurgling of rushing water, there 
was not a sound. 

“He's dead! cried Joe wildly. 

“No, no; don't say that,” whispered 
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Gwyn. “It’s too horrible just when we 
are going to escape ;"’ and, without paus- 
ing, he lowered himself over the angle of 
the rock and began to descend. 

“ Hold the light over,” he said. ‘ Ah, 
mind. or you'll have it out.” 

lor the candle flickered in the steady 
draught which came rushing up from 
below, and it had to be drawn partly back 
for shelter. 

“Sam!” cried Gwyn, as he descended ; 
but there was no reply, and the dread 
grew within the lad’s breast as he went 
on down into the darkness. 

“T shall be obliged to come back for 
the light,” he shouted. “I can see 
nothing down here. How far is he 
back ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Joe despairingly. 
“T thought he was close behind me. 
Shall I come down with the lanthorn ? ” 

“Yes, you must, part of the way—to 
help me. No: I can just touch his lan- 
thorn with my foot—here he is!” 

“ All right?” faltered Joe. . 

“TI think so,” replied Gwyn slowly. 
“ Here, Sam Hardock, what's the matter ? 
—why don’t you come on?” 

“It’s of no good,” said the man feebly ; 
“T'm done, I tell you. Why can’t youlet 
me die in peace?” 

“Because you've got to help us out of 
this place ?” 

“IT? Help you?” 

“Yes: it’s your duty. You've no right 
to lie like that, giving up everything.” 

“T’m so weak and sleepy,’ protested 
the man. 

“So was I, but I fought it all down. 
Now then, climb up to where he is.” 

“I—I can’t, Mr. Gwyn; and, besides, 
it’s too narrow for me.” 

“How do you know till you try? 
Come: up with you at once.” 

“Must I, Mr. Gwyn, sir?” 

“Yes, of course; 8o get up and try.” 

Sam Hardock groaned, ani began to 
creep slowly up the steep slope, Gwyn 
leading the way; but at the end of a 
minute the man subsided. 

“It's of no use, sir; I can’t do it. I 
haven't the strength of a rat.” 

“ Keep on: it will come,” cried Gwyn. 
“Keep on, sir, and try. You must get to 
the top, where Joe Jollivet is.” 

“No, no; let me die in quiet.” 

“Very well: when I have got you into 
a good dry place. You can’t die in peace 
with the cold black water creeping over 

ou.” 
7 “N—no,” said Hardock, with a shiver. 

“Come on, then, at once,”’ cried Gwyn ; 
and, unable to resist the imperious way 
in which he was ordered, the poor fellow 
began to struggle up the narrow rift, 
while Gwyn, keeping his fears to himself, 
trembled lest the place should prove too 
strait. 

Twice over Hardock came to a stand ; 
but at a word from Gwyn he made fresh 
efforts, the way in which the lad showed 
him the road encouraging him somewhat ; 
till at last, panting and exhausted, he 
dragged himself beyond the last angle, and 
rolled over upon the stony slope where 
Joe had been holding his lanthorn over 
the dark passage, and looking down. 

“ We can go no farther till he’s rested,” 
whispered Gwyn. 

“No; but look how the water's rising. 
How long will it bebefore it reaches up to 

ere ?”” 
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Gwyn shook his head, and listened to 
the murmur of the rising flood, which 
sounded soft and distant; but the rush of 
wind grew louder, sweeping up the cavity 
with the loud whistling sound of a tem- 
pest. 

Gwyn rose to his knees, trimmed his 
light, and said, less breathlessly now— 

“Let Sam rest a bit, while we try and 
find how Grip went.” 

And he held up the light and shaded 
his eyes. 

‘There was no need of a painted white 
arrow to point the way, for the whistling 
wind could be felt now by extending a 
hand from where they lay in shelter; and 
as soon as Gwyn began to creep on all- 
fours towards the upper portion of the 
sloping cavity in which they lay, the 
fierce current of air pressed against him 
os the water had when he was wading a 
short time before. 

“Better keep the lanthorn back in 
shelter,” said Gwyn hastily ; “it makes 
imine gutter down terribly.” 

He handed Joe the ring, and once more 
went on, to find the wide opening they had 
reached rapidly contract till once more 
it resembled the jagged passage through 
which they had forced themselves. 

The slope was greater, though, and the 
way soon became a chimney-like climb, 
changing directions again and in, 
while in the darkness the wind whistled 
and shrieked by him furiously, coming 
with so much force that it felt as if it was 
impelling him forward. 

And still he went on climbing along 
the tunnel-like place till further progress 
was checked by something in front; and 
with the wind now tearing by him with a 
roar, he felt above and below the obstacle, 
finding room to pass his arm beyond it 
readily; but further progress was impos- 
sible, the passage being completely choked 
by the block of stone which must have 
slid down from above. 


CHAPTER XLIX.—SAM HARDOCK AT HIS 
‘WORST. 


Gwyn tugged and strained at the block, 
hoping to dislodge it as he had the 
former one, but his efforts were vain; 
and at last, with his fingers sore and the 

erspiration streaming down his face, he 
Backed down the steep chimney-like place, 
satisfied that Grip must have made his 
way through the narrow aperture beneath 
one corner of the block, where the wind 
rushed up, but perfectly convinced that 
without the aid of tools or gunpowder no 
human being could force a way, while the 
very idea of gunpowder suggested tho 
explosion causing the tumbling down of 
the rock around to bury them alive. 

“ Well,” said Joe, looking up at him 
anxiously, with his face showing clearly 
by the open door of his lanthorn, “can 
we get farther?” 

Gwyn felt as if he could not reply, and 
remained silent. 

“You might as well tell me the worst.” 

“Tm going to try again,” said Gwyn 
hoarsely ; and he glanced at Hardock, 
who was lying prone on the rock with his 
face buried in his hands. “The way's 
blocked up.” 

“Then we shall have to lie here till the 
water comes gurgling up to fill this placc 
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and drown us, if we are not smothered 
before.” 

“We can't be smothered in a place 
where there is so much air.” 

“I don't know.” said Joe thoughtfully, 
his feeling of despair seeming to have 
deadened the agony he had felt; “I’ve 
been thinking it out while you were 
grovelling up there like a rat, and I think 
that the air will soon be all driven out of 
the mine by the water. Ugh! hark at it 
now! How it comes bubbling and racing 
up there! If you put your head over the 
edge of the rock there, it’s fit to blow you 
away, and it smells horribly. But can't 
you get any farther up?” 

ene not a foot. Go up and try your- 
sel 

“No,” said Joe slowly. “A bit ago I 
felt as if I could do anything to get out 
of this horrible place ; but now I'm fagged, 
like Sam Hardock there, and don't seem 
to mind much about it, except when I 
think of father.” 

“ Don't talk like that,” cried Gwyn pas- 
sionately, “I can't bear it. Here, we 
must do something: it’s so cowardly to 
lie down and die without trying to get 
out. You go up there, and perhaps you 
will do better than I did.” 

“No, you tried; and you're cleverer 
than I am.” 

“No, I'm not. You try. You shall 
try.” cried Gwyn with energy. “ Go up at 
once. Stop; let's put up a fresh candle.” 

“It's of no use; you can't—I’ve been 
trying.” 

“Joe! 
candles.’ 

“Wasn't going to. There's one, but 
the wick’s soaked and it won't burn.” 

Gwyn snatched at the candle, examined 
the blackened end and sodden wick, and 
then turned it upside down, holding the 
bottom end close to the flame of his own 
light and letting the grease drip away till 
fresh wick was exposed and gradually 
began to burn. 

“T should never have thought of 

doing that,’ said Joe calinly, as he lay 
on his chest resting his chin upon his 
hands. 
Phere.” cried Gwyn, sticking up the 
fresh candle in the tin sconce, and waiting 
till the fat around it had congealed. 
“Now you go on up. and sce what you 
ean do. Keep the door side of the lan- 
thorn away froin the wind.” 

* Must I go?” said Joe dolefully. 

“Yos, if you want to see the poor 
Major again.” 

“Ah!” sighed Joe; and taking the 
lanthorn, he crawled up to where Gwyn 
had been, while the latter searched eagerly 
round to try and tind out some other 
opening. But, saving that by which they 
had come, and up which the whistling, 
roaring, and gurgling increased in intensity, 
and sounded as if some writhing mass of 
subterranean creatures were fighting their 
way through the dark passage to escape 
from the flood, there was not the smallest 
crack, and he turned again to where Joe 
was passing out of sight, his boot-soles 
alone visible as he slowly crawled up the 
narrow chimney-like place. 

Then they disappeared, and Gwyn 
turned to where Hardock was lying on 
his sce. 

“ Sam.” he said. 

There was no reply. 

“Sam!" he eried, angrily now; and 
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the man slowly raised his face and gazed 
at him reproachfully. 

“Might let me die in peace,” he 
groaned. 

“ You rouse up, and try and help us,” 
said Gwyn firmly ; and his will being the 
stronger, the man began to raise himself 
slowly intoa sitting position, shuddering 
as he listened to the furious hurricane of 
sounds which came up the narrow rift. 

“It’s only a noise, Sam,” said Gwyn. 
“T say, there has never been any mining 
done up here, has there?” 

“Never, sir. It’s all natural rock. 
Look at the crystals.” 

“That's what I thought. 
there at Joe.” 

“Eh? Where's Mr. Joe Jollivet?" 

“Clambering up that hole where Grip 
must have gone. He must have got up 
to the surface.” 

Hardock shook his head. 

“Why not?” continued Gwyn eagerly. 
“The wind rushes up there.” 

“ Ay, but wind will go where even a 
mouse couldn't.” 

“ But if Grip hadn't got up there, he'd 
have come back.” 

“Tf he could, sir—if he could. But 
don’t, don't ask me questions; I’m all 
mazed like, and can't think or do any- 
thing. I only want to go to sleep, sir, 
out of it all, never to have any more of 
this horror and trouble.”’ 

“Look here, Sam," continued Gwyn ; 
“ this noise of the wind coming up means 
the water filling up the passages and 
driving it out, doesn’t it ?”” 

“I s'pose so, sir.” 

“ How long will it be before the mine 
is quite full of water ?”’ 

“Who knows, sir? ’Pends on how big 
the hole is. Maybe hours, for it’s a vasty 
place—miles of workings.” 

“ Then the water won't come up to us 
till the passages are all full.” 

“No, sir, and maybe not come to us at 
all. We may be too high.” 

“Too high? Of course. If we're 
above sea-level now, it won't reach us.” 

“No, sir. You see, the mouth of the 
mine’s quite two hundred feet above sea 
level, the workings are all below.” 

“Then we may escape yet?” 

“ Escape, sir?" said Hardock despair- 
ingly. “How?” 

“Grip has gone up to grass.” 

“ Ay, perhaps he’s escaped,” said Har- 
dock dismally. 

“And if he has, do you think he will 
not bring us help? Why, it may come 
any time.” 

“ Yes, to the hole he got out of ; and itll 
take five years to dig down through the 
solid rock to get us out. Nay, Master 
Gwyn, you may give it up. We're as 
good as dead.” 

A faint sound, half groan, half ery, 
arrested them ; and Gwyn hurried to the 
crack up which Joe Jollivet had crawled. 

“What is it? Can you get by?” 

“No, no,"’ came back faintly, the words 
being half drowned by the noise of the 
wind ; “stuck fast.”’ 

“Oh, why did he grow so long and 
awkward!" muttered Gwyn. “ Here, 
Joe, turn round a bit and try and come 
back on your side.” 

“ Been tgying hard, and I can’t come 
back.” 

Gwyn's heart sank, and he hesitated 
for a few moments, till the piteous word 


But look up 


“Help!” reached his ears, when he ¢r:: 
into the hole, leaving his lanthorn}ur.. 
outside, sheltered from the current o: » 
which rushed to the outlet, and began : 
crawl up as fast as he could. 

“Help!” came again. 

“Coming. You must turn.” 

“Can't, I tell you. Ob, Ydoll, 
fellow, it’s all over now, I—— 4h! 

Then there was a wild cry that pet: 
Gwyn, just as he was nearing the 
where Joe had managed to wedge hi... 
for it might have meant anything. 

Then came relief, for Joe cried x. 
ultantly— 

“My arm wedged round the block 
stone ; I’ve got it out.” 

It was Gwyn’s turn to cry “ Ab!" 
in the relief he felt ; and for a few mins. 
he lay listening to the peculiar rus: 
noise beyond him, unable to stir. be 
he was brought to himself by a kick « 
the crown of his head, and began te ia: 
away from his companion’s feet as fat + 
he could, getting out at last to find Su. 
Hardock kneeling by the hole, lanti.- 
in hand, looking utterly despondent 

“It’s no good, my lad,” he said, wil 
groan. ‘‘ What’s the use o’ punishing 
self in this way ? You ought to ku 
when you're beat." 

“ That's what Englishmen never kos 
Sam,” cried Gwyn. 

“ Ay, 80 they say, sir—so they say; lx 
we are beat now." 

The appearance of Joe’s boots put x 
end to their conversation; and s f+ 
minutes after he turned his face tot 
looking ghastly in the feeble light of 2: 
lanthorns. 

“Thought I was going to die 
fast in there,” he said with a sob. 
Ydoll, it was horrible. You can't 
how bad.” 

“Lie down for a bit and rest” =. 
Gwyn gently, for the r fellow vs 
quite hysterical from what he had 
through; and without a word he ob: 
lying perfectly still save when a sh 
shook him from head to foot, and hel 
fast to Gwyn's hand. 

“Do you think you could do anys! 
by trying?’ said Gwyn at last. 

“Me, sir?” said Sam. “No; Ime 
big. I should get stuck fast.” 

“No, there's room enough. Be > 
himself fixed by wedging his am = 
beyond the stone.” 

“Yes, that was it,” sighed Joe: aol. 
the surprise of both, Hardoek pickvi '? 
his lanthorn, crawled to the hole, thr 
it in and followed, while the two lsd: it 
listening to the rustling sounds he ws! 
half drowned by the shrieking © 
whistling of the wind. A 

In about a quarter of an hour he bac: 
out, drawing his light after him. 

“It's of no use, my lads,” be *4 
“we may shake hands now, for we'vé 
all that we can do. _ I’ve been try 
at that stone, but it’s wedged in 
shot o’ powder might drive it out. by 
hands arn't powder nor dinnymite 
and we may give it up.” 

No one spoke, and they lay there wt!" 
exhausted in mind and body, hour 
hour, while their clothes began slows & 
dry upon their bodies. The rush of wu 
and the gurgle of water went on &! ® 
were boiling violently ; and somel/\= 
like sleep overtook them, for they did 
move, 


But from time to time Gwyn bent over 
one of the other of the lanthorns to see 
to the candles, his one great dread being 
now lest they should sink into a deep 
stupor, and come to, finding that they 
were in the dark. 

Then suddenly, after lying down for 
some time trying to imagine that iv was 
all eome terrible dream, there was a quick 
short bark; and, unable to bear this, the 
lad uttered a wild cry, and then, from the 
terrible tension being taken so suddenly 
from off his nerves, he burst into a 
hysterical fit of laughter. 

The next minute Grip was licking at 
his face, following it up by the same 
endearment bestowed upon the other two, 
and then bursting into a prolonged fit of 
barking. 


CHAPTER L.—NEWS FROM GRASS. 


“Ypout! Ydoll! Look! look!” cried 
Joe suddenly. “Here, Grip, Grip! 
Quick!” 

But Gwyn had seen and caught at the 
dog's collar as soon as Joe had shouted 
to him; and as rapidly as his trembling 
fingers would allow, he untied the string 
which bound a white packet to the ring in 
the dog’s collar. 

It was a note written in pencil, the 
words large. and easy to see; but they 
seemed to sail round before the lad’s eyes,: 
and minutes had elapsed before he could 
read in his father’s bold hand— 


“Try and keep a good heart. Grip 
has shown us the way, and please God 
we'll reach you before many hours have 
passed. Tie a handkerchief to the dog’s 
collar if you get this, and are all well. 
Send him back at once. 

“ ArrauR PENDARVE.” 


A strange sobbing sound escaped from 
Gwyn’'s lips as with trembling hands he 
tied his pockethandkerchief tightly to the 
dog’s collar. 

“Now, Grip!” he cried in a husky voice 
which did not sound like his own; and the 
dog, who was standing panting, with his 
tongue out and curled up at the tip, uttered 
un eager bark. “Home! home!” cried 
Gwyn; and the dog made for the hole, 
dashed in, and disappeared, while his 
master crept away into the darkness of the 
lowest part of the long sloping grotto-like 
place, and half an hour must have passed 
before he joined the others and lay down 
close to the hole where Grip had dis- 
appeared. 

They had no idea of how the time 
passed, and they could not speak, for their 
hearts were too full. Words did not come 
ull they heard a fresh barking, and the dog 
came scuftling out of the opening into the 
light, this time with the Colonel's flask 
tied to his collar, and stood panting while 
it was untied. 

It was one of the large flat leather- 
covered bottles with a silver screw top 
and silver cup, which slipped on the 
bottom; and now, for the first time 
awaking to the fact that he was in a 
fainting condition, Gwyn slipped off the 
cup, unserewed the top, and poured out 
some of the contents of the bottle, handing 
the vessel to Hardock, who shook his 
head, 

“Nay, sir,” he said, “I'll wait till we 
get out; I'm a tot'ler.” 


Ee ee 
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Gwyn handed the silver cup to Joe, 
who tasted it. 

“Eggs and milk,” he cried, and drank 
the contents with avidity before returning 
the cup. 

“Now, Sam,” said Gwyn, refilling it. 

“Ay, I don’t mind that, sir,” said Har- 
dock; ‘‘and I was thinking I was a bit 
too particklar when it was sent to save 
our lives. Hah! That's good,” he added, 
as he drained the last drop. “Sorry I 
can’t wash it out for you, sir. Shall I go 
down to the water?” 

“No, no; I don’t mind drinking after 
you,” said Gwyn, as he tremblingly poured 
out his portion, which was less than the 
others had taken; and he too drank the 
most grateful draught he had ever had, 
while the dog, who had couched, placed his 
head on his master’s knee and looked 
up at him with all a dog’s reverence and 
affection for his master. 

But there was no note this time. 

The flask was re-fastened to the dog’s 
collar, and he was sent back ; and then the 
prisoners lay listening to the rushing and 
gurgling of the air and water, wondering 
how long it would take to reach them, for 
Hardock had been down to find that it had 
ascended the cavity for some distance; 

. but he expressed his belief that it would 
be hours Before it would hurt them, and 
the consequence was that, heartened by 
the prospect of escape, utterly exhausted 
‘ mentally and bodily as they were, Nature 
came to their aid, and they all dropped off 
into a deep sleep. 

Gwyn was the first to awaken many 
hours later, to find all in darkness, and 
fight alone through the strange feeling of 
confusion in which he was. But once 
more Grip came to his help; for no sooner 
had his master begun to move than he 
burst out barking loudly. 

This woke the others, equally confused 
and startled at being in the darkness, 
while the noise of the wind roaring through 
the cavity sounded appalling. 

Gwyn's first effort to light a match was 
a failure, but the second, within the shelter 
of a lanthorn, succeeded, and a fresh candle 
was finally lit. 

By this they found that Grip was the 
bearer of another note, and in addition a 
packet, which upon being opened was 
found to contain a card and a pencil. 

The note was very brief, stating tersely 
that efforts were being made to enlarge 
the way through which the dog had come 
up, and asking for information regarding 
their state. 

This was furnished as well as the cir- 
cumstances would allow, Joe holding the 
light, while, after placing the card on the 
smoothest place he could find, Gwyn 
wrote the answer—the principal point he 
emphasised being that they were safe so 
far; but the water was rising, and they 
had nearly come to the end of their 
candles. 

But even as he wrote there was a 
cheering sound heard through the whist- 
ling of the wind—a sharp clear clink as of 
hammer and chisel upon stone. 

“Hark! do you hear?” cried Joo 
wildly; “they are coming down to us. 
Oh work, work hard, before the water 
rises.”’ 

He shouted this in a wildly frantic way, 
and then watched eagerly while Gwyn 
tied the card in a handkerchief and secured 
it to the dog’s collar, Grip going off 
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directly, as if he quite understood the 
business now. 

This done, Joe and Hardock lay down 
close to the orifice and listened to the 
clinking of the hammers, trying the while 
to imagine what kind of passage existed 
beyond the wedge-like block of stone; 
and calculated how long it would be before 
they were rescued. But that was all 
imagination too, for there was nothing to 
base their calculations upon. 

Meanwhile Gwyn was more matter-of- 
fact; for he took the lanthorn and de- 
scended to where the water had risen, and 
there, clinging with one hand, he held the 
light down, to gaze with a feeling of awe 
at the bubbling surface, which was in a 
violent state of agitation, looking as if it 
were boiling. Every now and then it was 
heaved up and then fell back with a 
splash. 

Gwyn's object in descending the sharp 
slope had been to make s mark upon the 
rock with his knife just at the level of the 
water, and then try and scratch other 
marks at about a foot apart, so as to 
descend again and see how much higher 
the water had risen. 

But this seemed to be impossible, for 
the level was always changing, the water 
running up several feet at times and then 
descending, playing up and down evidently 
as the pressure of the confined air in- 
creased or sank. 

Still he made some marks, and then 
returned to the others to join them in 
listening. 

But this proved weary work, for it was 
only now and then that they could hear the 
sound of the hammer, for the current of 
air seemed to bear it away; while, when 
by chance the sounds did reach their ears 
they were most tantalising, at one time 
seeming very near, and at others so faint 
that they felt that the work going on must 
be very distant. 

The dog came back with food and lights 
and stayed with them, now trotting to the 
opening to bark at the sounds, and at 
times standing at the edge of the lower 
cavity to bark fiercely at those from 
below, his ears and the thick wolf frill 
about his neck blown about by the fierce 
current of air. 

And so the time went on, first one and 
then the other descending to find that the 
water was steadily rising ; and after each 
examination there was a thrill of dread as 
the looker-on asked himself, Would they 
win the race ? 

How long was it ? 
or day ? 

Questions these which they could not 
answer; and at last, with their miserable 
state of despondency increasing, they lay 
half-stupefied, listening for the help which 
as the hours wore slowly by seemed as if 
it would never come. 

The end was unexpected when it did 
arrive, after what in its long-drawn agony 
seemed like a week. Gwyn had sent a 
message by the dog imploring for news, 
for he said the water was very close to 
them now, asit was lapping the top of the 
cavity, and every now and then brimming 
over and slowly filling the bottom of the 
sloping cavern. 

All at once, heard plainly above the 
rush of the air and apparently close at 
hand, there was the loud striking cf 
hammers upon stone. 

Gwyn thrust his head into the opening 


Was it night, now, 
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at once, and shoated, his heart bounding 
as a hollow-sounding cheer came back 
from just the other side of the wedge. 

“Who is it?” cried Gwyn, with the 
despondency which had chilled him 
taking flight. 

“Vores,” came back. Then—‘ Look 
here, sir! I can’t break through this 
stone. I've no room to move and strike 
a blow. How far can you get away from 
it?” ‘ 

“ About sixty feet,” said Gwyn, after a 
few moments’ thought. 

“Any place where you can shelter from 
flying stones?” 

“Oh yes, several.” 

“Then I’m going back for a cartridge, 
and I shall put it under the stone, light a 
slow fuse, and get away.—It must be 
blasted.” 

“But you'll blow the roof down and 
stop the way.” 

“No fear of that. sir. If I do, it will 
only be in pieces that we can get rid of 
this end, you that. It must be done; 
there's no other chance.” 

“Ts there plenty of room out your 
way?” 

“Sometimes. Here and there it’s a 
‘close fit to get through. I’ve been nearly 
fast more than once. Now then, I'm 
going.” 

“Must you go?’’ said Gwyn mourn- 
fully. 

“Yes; but I'll soon be back. Keep a 
good heart, and we'll have you out now.” 

“Is my futher there?” 

“Yes, sir, and the Major; and your 
mother too.”” 

Gwyn's emotion choked his utterance 
for atime. Then he spoke, but no answer 
came, and the feeling of loneliness and 
despair that came over him was horrible. 

He backed out and repeated the conver- 
sation, Joe giving a faint cheer, and Har- 
dock shaking his head. 

“ He may bury us alive,” he said ; “ but 
the smoke and damp can’t hurt us, for 
this wind will sweep it all out at once. 
How long will he be? ” 

It seemed quite an hour before Gwyn, 
who had crept right up the hole till he 
could touch the stone, heard any sound, 
and then it came all at once, when he 
-was beginning to lose all hopo again. 

The sound was the tap of a hammer 
-upon stone, so near that he felt the jar. 

“Mr. Gwyn, sir,” camo from close by. 

“Yes; here.” 

“T've got the cartridge, and I’m going 
to wedge it under the stone ; but it’s going 
to be a hard job to light the match in this 
strong wind. Now you go back, and when 
you're all safe I'll do my work and get 
safe too, for it will be like a great cannon 
going off at both endsat once. How long 
will it take you?” 

“Two minutes,” said Gwyn. 

“Tl count two hundred, and then 
begin.” 

Gwyn shuffled back, gave his news, and 
the trio of prisoners crept behind angles of 
the cavern, Gwyn taking the light ; and 
then they waited what seemed to be an 
hour, with the conclusion growing that 
Vores had been unable to light the fuse, 
and had gone back. 

“Sam!” shouted Gwyn at last. 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“You both stay where you are; I’m 
going to crawl up to the mouth of the 
hole, and speak to Vores.”” > 
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“Nay, stay where you are,” cried Har- 
dock. “It may be an hour before the 
charge is fired. We don’t know what 
trouble he has to get it to—_”" 

A deafening roar broke Hardock’s 
speech in two; and to Gwyn it seemed as 
if he had received a violent blow on both 
ears at once. Then in a dull distant way 
he hoard pieces of stone rattling, and 
there was perfect silence; the wind had 
ceased to roar and whistle, and Gwyn 
began to struggle, for he felt as if a hand 
had suddenly clutched his throat, and he 
knew he was suffocating. 

The next moment there was a rush and 
roar again: the air that had been com: 
pressed and driven back rebounded, as 
it were, rushing through the open cavity, 
and Gwyn felt that he could breathe 
again. 

“Where are you?” cried Hardock; 
and now Gwyn realised that the explosion 
had put out the light. 

“Here. Where's Joe Jollivet ?” 

“T'm here,” panted the lad. “I couldn't 
breathe for a bit. Think the block's blown 
away?” 

“I'm going to feel,” replied Gwyn. 
“ Here!" he cried excitedly, “ the floor’s 
covered with pieces of broken stone; but 
I can’t find my way. Yes, all right; I 
can feel the way in.” 

“ Mind you don't get wedged in with the 
bits, my lad,” cried Hardock excitedly. 
“ Here, let me go first.” 

“ No,” said Gwyn, “ I’'m——’ 

His next words were not heard, for his 
head and shoulders were in the cavity and 
his voice was swept on before him ere he 
could say, as he intended, “I shall soon 
be back.” 

But there was no risk of getting himself 
wedged, for the explosion had swept every- 
thing before it; and he crept on and on, 
till his heart gave a bound, for he realised 
that he must have passed the spot where 
the stone had wedged up the orifice, and 
the way to life and light was open. 

“Ahoy!"’ he shouted with all his 
might ; and “ Ahoy!"’ came from a dis- 
tance, for the wind which was whistling 
by him drove the answer back. But in 
another minute, as he extended his hand 
to feel his way along, he touched some- 
thing warm in the darkness, and his hand 
was seized. 

That warm grasp, which meant so 
much to the lad, acted upon him like the 
discharging rod of the electrician upon a 
Leyden jar; in an instant his energy 
seemed to have left him, and he lay 
prone in the narrow way, only half-con- 
scious of being very slowly dragged over 
rough stone for some time before the 
dizzy, helpless sensation passed off, and he 
struggled slightly. 

“ Let go,” he cried. 
and tell them.” 

“No, my lad, I'll do that,’ said a 
familiar voice. “There's room to pass 
here. Think you can go on crawling up 
now?" 

“ Yes—yes, 
faint ?” 

“T suppose so, sir. Wait a moment.” 
There was a moment's pause, and then 
Gwyn heard the words bellowed out: 
“All clear !—Got tothem !—Coming now.” 

There was a murmur at a distance, and 
ther Vores spoke again : 

“T'm coming by you now. 
others strong enough to crawl?” 


y 


“TI must go back 


I'm all right. Did I 
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“Yes,” said Gwyn faintly, for by 
heart was beating strangely now jn 
when he felt that he ought to be at h: 
strongest and best. 

“You there, Ydoll ? " came loudly, 

“Yes; all right,” cried Gyn 
“ Where’s Sam Hardock ?” - 

“ Crawling up after me,” came mr 
loudly. 

“Then I must go back,” said Vora 
“ P’raps I'd better lead, Mr. Gwyn." 

“Yes, yes, go on, and we'll follor,” 
said Gwyn more faintly ; and he felt kk 
man pass him again, there being just ron 

“Must go very slowly,” said Vora 
“because there’s no room to tam fz 
another fifty yards or 60. Guz; 
backward takes time. Now, then, ccm 
on, all on you.” 

Once more Gwyn's dizzy feeling eax 
back, but he struggled on, conscious :hi: 
his rescuer’s face was close to his« 
close that at times their hands touched 
Then, after what seemed to be a lox 
nightmare journey, the man’s wor 
sounded clearer on his ears. 

“It's wider here. Goes zigzag: 
along with one or two close nips a 
then we're out to the crack in the clif” 

Gwyn did not reply. He felt that i’: 
spoke his words would be wild and i 
herent, and that all his strength wa r- 
quired to crawl along this terrible crevc: 
in the rock. He was conscious of a hii 
touching his foot from time to time,ari¢: 
hearing voices, and of passing over lo 
small pieces of shattered rock which mt. 
have resulted from the explosion. 

At last, after what seemed to ks 
terrible distance, a voice said, “ Out oft: 
way, dog,” and directly after a cold wt 
nose touched his brow, and there was: 
snuffing sound at his ear, followed bys 
joyous barking. Then gradually all ge: 
more dense and dark in his brain, ai 
the next thing he remembered was bes: 
touched by hands, and feeling the contr: 
tion of a rope about his chest, followed ts 
a burst of cheering which seemed 
take place far away down in the mine: {« 
the roaring and whistling of the wind bal 
ceased, so that he could hear distinciy 
that hurrahing ; and then he heard » 
thing, for, strong in spirit while the danzer 
lasted, that energy was all used now, 83 
of what took place Gwyn Pendarve knet 
no more. 


CHAPTER LI.—IN THE LIGHT. 


“Yes, what is it? Who's there?” 

“Oh, Gwyn, my boy, my boy!” es? 
piteously ; and two soft arms raised Ma 
from his pillow to hold him to a tht 
bing breast, while passionate lips pres 
kisses on his face. 

“Mother! You! What's the matt’ 
Ah, I remember. You there, fatht:/ 
Where's Joe? Where's Sam Hardock: 

“Joe Jollivet’s in the next rz 
sleeping soundly ; Sam Hardock’s * 
Harry Vores' cottage getting right fas." 

“And Tom Dinass? Where is he’ 
cried Gwyn. 

“ Dinass! Dinass! 
in the mine?” F 

“No,” said Gwyn, frowning. “Io 
want to know where he is.” ie 

“Never mind about him,” said 
Colonel. “ I remember now : he could: 
have been down the mine—he was 
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work helping in the smelting-house ever 
since last Monday.” 

Gwyn nodded his head and became 
very thoughtful. 

“There, you had better lie in bed to-day, 
and the effects of your terrible experience 
will pass off. We have suffered agonies 
since the alarm was given.” 

“ Did the lads all escape ?” 

“ Every man,” said the Colonel; “but 
some of the last up were nearly drowned, 
for the water had risen to their necks at 
the foot of the shaft when they reached 
the man-engine.” 

“Grip came and told you where we 
were?” said Gwyn, after a pause. 

“Yes, and led us to the opening up 
which he had come.” 

“Where was it, father ?” 

“In the face of the cliff—a mile away.” 

“What, overlooking the sea ?” 

“Yes, my boy, and the air was rushing 
out of it with tremendous force. It was 
a mere crack, and took a long time to 
open sufficiently for a man to pass in. 
But there, don’t talk about it. We have 
passed through as terrible an experience 
as you, and it has nearly killed the 
Major.” 

Gwyn passed the greater part of the next 
twenty-four hours in sleep, and then woke 
up, and was very little the worse. He 
rose and went to Joe, who snatched at 
his hand, and then nearly broke down ; 
but, mastering his emotion, he too 
insisted upon getting up; and soon after 
the two lads went on to the Major's, 
where the old officer was lying back in an 
easy-chair. 

“Hah!” he cried, as he grasped the 
boys’ hands ; “ now I shall be able to get 
better. This has nearly killed me, Joe, 
my boy; but I’ve been coming round ever 
since they found you.” 

“Tell us how it all was, father,” said 
Joe, as he sat holding the Major's hand in 
his. “Colonel Pendarve always put me 
off when I asked him, and told me to 
wait.” 

“I'm ready to do the same, my boy, 
for it has been very horrible. But, thank 
heaven, only one life has been lost.” 

“ Has one man been drowned ?”’ cried 
Gwyn excitedly. “I thought everyone 
was saved.” 

“ One man is missing, Gwyn—that man 
Dinass. They say he was not at work in 
the mine that day, but he has not been 
seen since, and I’m afraid he went down 


“ T nap been living here quietly for five years 

or more, when the country began to be 
Seriously disturbed by the bushrangers, who 
were out in great force. There were gangs 
of these fellows at large, well armed, and 
with so perfect an organisation that it was 
rarely that the police succeeded in capturing 
any. Boats by sea and horses by land, caves, 
and camps, and dens round the shore and in 
the Bush ; a set of signals, and spies to give 
timely warning of pursuit, and an utter reck- 
lessness of life or limb,—such were the only 
too successful means by which the outlaws 
defied the utmost efforts of Government to 
extirpate them. A man’s foes, too, were 
often those of his own household, in the 
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unnoticed. Oh dear: I wish we had not 
engaged in this wild scheme ; but it is too 
late to repent, and the poor fellow will 
never be found.” 

“Not when the mine is pumped out 
again, father?" said Joe. 

“Pumped out? That will never be, 
my boy. The water must have broken 
into one of the workings which ran 
beneath the sea, and unless the breach 
could be found and stopped it would be 
impossible.” 

“Don’t leave me for very long,” said 
the Major, after they had sat with him 
some time ; “ but go for a bit—it will do 
you good.” 

The two lads went straight away to 
the mine, where the engineer was busy 
cleaning portions of the machinery, but 
ready enough to leave off and talk to 
them. 

“Want to get my engines in good 
order, sir, so that they'll sell well, for 
they'll never be wanted again.—Nay, sir, 
that mine’'ll never be pumped out any 
more. Sea's broke in somewhere beyond 
low-water mark. It’s all over now.” 

“Do you think Tom Dinass was 
below?” said Gwyn. 

“ Yes, poor fellow. He’s a man I never 
liked ; but there, he never liked me. No 
one saw him go down, but he’s never been 
seen since.” 

They left the silent mine—only so short 
a time back a complete hive of industry— 
and went on to Harry Vores’ cottage, 
where the owner was busy gardening, and 
Sam Hardock was seated in the doorway 
sunning himself, but ready to try and rise 
on seeing the two lads, though he sank 
back with a groan. 

“ How are you, gentlemen? How are 
you?" he cried cheerily. “Very glad 
to see you both about: I can’t manage it 
yet. Water's got in my legs; but the sun's 
drying it out, and as soon as I can walk 
I’m going to see about that bit of business. 
You know.” 


“There, drop it, Sam, old man,” said’ 


Vores, who had left his gardening to come 
up and shake hands. “Glad to see you, 
gentlemen. Been down by the mine? 
Looks sad, don’t it, not to have the 
smoke rising and the stamps rattling ?” 

“Don’t you interrupt,” said Hardock. 
“TJ want to talk to the young masters about 
him. Have you told the Guv’nors what 
I said about Tom Dinass ?” 

“'Course they haven't,” said Vores. 
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BUSHRANGERS’ GULLY. 
A TALE OF TASMANIA. 


CHAPTER MI. 


shape of servants; and this made an addi- 
tional difficulty, for they could inform their 
companions in the Bush of any impending 
visitation from the detectives. 

“One evening on coming home I found a 
party of mounted police at Karoona. From 
information received, they believed a strong 
band of escaped convicts to be in hiding up 
the gully which I pointed out to you a short 
time ago; and they hoped, with my assist- 
ance, to run their game to earth. 

“«That notorious criminal, Neal, is at 
their head,’ remarked one of the detectives ; 
‘and there is a high price set on his person, 
alive or dead. I wish I might have the luck 
to shoot down the rascal.’ 
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“ He’s got a crotchet in his head, gentle- 
men, that poor Tom Dinass made a hole, 
and let in the sea-water.”” 

“Crotchet? Ah, I know, and so do 
they. I say he did it out o’ spite.” 

“How?” said Vores, with a grim 
smile at the visitors. 

“I don’t say how,” replied Hardock ; 
“but if we knew we should find he sunk 
dinnymite somehow and fired it over one 
of the old workings.” 

“Struck a match and held it under 
water, eh?” 

“ Don’t you talk about what you don’t 
understand,” said Hardock sternly. “ You 
ask the young gentlemen here if shots 
can’t be fired under water with ‘lectric 
shocks, or pulling a wire that will break 
bottles of acid and some kinds of salts.” 

“Well, if Tom Dinass did that,” said 
Vores sharply, “I hope he blew himself 
up as well; but it’s all a crank of yours, 
old man. Tom Dinass never did that. 
Let the poor fellow alone where he lies, 
somewhere at the bottom of the mine.” 

“Ah, you'll see,” said Hardock.— You 
give my dooty to you fathers, young 
gentlemen, and tell them I'd be glad to see 
them if they’d look in on me. I'd come 
up to them, asin dooty bound, but my legs 
won't go. I s'pose it’s rheumatiz. I 
want to hear what they'll say.” 

“Do you think the mine can be pumped 
dry again, Sam?” said Gwyn suddenly, 
“so as to get to work once more?” 

“Do I think I could dive down among 
the breakers with a ginger-beer cork and 
a bit o’ wire, and stopup the hole? No, 
I don’t, sir. That mine—the richest nearly 
in all Cornwall—’s dead, and killed by one 
man out o’ spite.” 

Vores caught Gwyn’s eye, gave hima 
pecmee look, and tapped his forehead; 

ut Hardock caught the movement. 

“Oh no, I arn’t, Harry Vores. I’m no 
more cracked than you are; but I won’t 
quarrel, for you and your wife have been 
very good to me, and you did a brave 
thing when you come down that hole and 
got us out.” 

“Yah!” cried Vores, “such stuff! Why, 
anyone would have done it. You would 
for me. There, I don’t mean you’re mad 
—only that you've got that crook in your 
mind about Tom Dinass. Well, it’s a 
blessing the poor fellow had neither wife 
nor child to break their hearts about 
him.” 

(To be continued.) 


“We sat late that night, laying plans for 
an early start on the morrow, and for cir- 
cumventing our prey by dividing our forces 
into two, and entering the gully from both 
ends simultaneously. I had fresh horses and 
trustworthy men at command, and we looked 
forward without misgivings to a brush with 
the bushrangers. 

“It was nearly midnight when the last 
lights were extinguished at Karoona; yet, 
late as it was, I could not sleep. The story 
of Jonas Wright's narrow escape had been 
spoken of during the evening, and my 
thoughts would keep dwelling on it; the 
more so, as the room I occupied was the 
very same in which murder came so near 
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being committed. In vain I tossed from 
side to side, said the alphabet backwards, 
and watched flocks of imaginary sheep 
jump over hurdles. Sleep refused all my 
wooing, wooed I never so wisely ; my nerves 
finally got the upper hand. 

“The clock struck one, and the sound 
boomed through the silent house dismally. 
Then, to my excited fancy, stealthy footsteps 
came creeping, creeping, softly down the 
long corridor. I sat up and listened. There 
was something moving towards my door; 
my ear did not deceive me. Was history 
about to repeat itself, in the form of another 
midnight attack on Karoona ? 

“The proximity of real danger steadied 
my nerves at once. I slipped out of my bed 
and into my trousers in a few seconds, 
quietly opened a door which, since the former 
affair, had been made on the garden side, 
and, before the housebreaker had gained my 
bedroom, was tapping at the window of that 
in which my visitors were lodged. 

“In five minutes we were together in the 
hall, awaiting events. As afterwards tran- 
spired, half a dozen men, led by Neal, who 
knew the place, had chosen this night to 
make a raid on the house, believing me to 
be absent. 

“It was Neal who first effected an entrance 
through the window of an empty room at 
the back, and he it was whom I had heard 
in the corridor. 

“ Under pretence of making sure that the 
way was clear, this wretch, false even to 
his boon companions, intended first to 
secure for himself my personal valuables, 
and with this intent was on his way to my 
bedroom. 

“ Outside, the rest grew impatient. At last, 
hearing no sound, they ventured in one by 
one, and we could hear them approaching 
the hall with cat-like tread, preceded by the 
gleam of a bull’s-eye lantern. 

“We stood, with raised weapons, waiting. 
The darkness hid us from their sight, but 
as they emerged from the farther passage 
their own light betrayed them to our expec- 
tant eyes. We waited as they stepped out 
one after another till all six stood there, 
uncertain which way to turn, and peering 
around in search of their companion. Then 
we fired, all together; and with hideous 
shrieks of pain and surprise, the whole of 
them fell to the ground, a mass of wounded 
savages. 

“Leaving them to the care of the detec. 
tives, I snatched a lantern from the hand of 
the foremost, and rushed down the corridor 
after my own special enemy, followed closely 
by one of the police, for our ears caught the 
sound of crashing glass, and we wanted to 
prevent him from escaping to warn his 
followers. But, fast as we ran, Neal sped 
more quickly, and we reached my room just 
in time to see him leap the window-sill into 
the garden. The policeman was after him 
like a hawk upon his prey, for he had 
recognised the features of Neal, and deter- 
mined to make him his prisoner. The 
night was dark, and I could not see what 
took place outside, but I heard two shots in 
quick succession, deep groan of anguish, a 
shout of derisive laughter from the farther 
paddock, then the thud of a heavy fall, and 
silence. 

“T sprang out, ran across the lawn, and 
almost fell over the body of the policeman. 
He was dead—shot through the heart by 
Neal’s revolver; and the murderer was 
already off to the Bush. 

“I don’t think five minutes had passed 
before we were off in hot haste to the 
gully. 

“We were mounted, and Neal, so far as we 
knew, was not; in this we had the advantage. 
But we had planned our attack for early 
morning, and feared in the darkness of night 
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to lose our intended prisoners. We rode 
on cautiously, however, till the lower end of 
the gully was reached ; then, leaving part of 
our force, I led the rest up the shoulder of 
the mountain, and across a bare upland to 
the higher end, where a narrow track issued 
from the gorge upon the plains. Down this 
track we rode, lighted now by the beams of 
the rising moon, which played strange tricks 
with the great hollow gum-trunks, often 
causing us to start as their ghostly forms 
counterfeited the figures of menacing human 
beings. Suddenly, turning the corner of a 
great cluster of rocks that almost blocked the 
valley, we came right in view of the bush- 
rangers’ camp. Hound a blazing pile of 
logs in the centre of a clearing lay some 
twenty men, all asleep, or drunk, except one 
who, with his back against a tree, sat reading 
a dirty newspaper. As we turned the rock 
he looked up; and I heard a man beside me 
exclaim ‘Grundy !' 

“ So engrossed had the man been in his own 
thoughts, and so confident of security, that 
he had either not heard, or not heeded, the 
sound of our approach. For a moment, as 
he raised a startled face towards us, the fire- 
light shone full on the most haggard, wretched 
human visage it has ever been my lot to set 
eyes on, with its fringe of red hair hanging un- 
kempt about it; the next instant he was on 
his feet, with his gun pointed at our leader, 
but before he could pull the trigger a bullet 
from one of the police shattered his arm and 
a second penetrated his brain. He reeled 
heavily, staggered against the tree, and fell a 
corpse at its foot. 

“At once all was confusion. The bush- 
rangers, awakened from a drunken stupor, 
fell an easy prey. Those who attempted 
flight were fired on, disabled, and afterwards 
fettered and left under guard for removal 
next morning; those who offered resistance 
were shot down without quarter, and in less 
than ten minutes, the whole gang, with the 
exception of Neal and three men who had 
effected their escape, lay dead or bound 


on with their prize, in great spirits. Bu + 


bitter cry of Cain in their hearts their i. 
had been passed ; none ever had mor b.~ 
reason to say ‘My punishment is gm: 
than I can bear.’ Well, their pain 
punishment were over now, in this wer 
any rate; and, bad men as they were, itr: 
be that they had been more sinned agic. 
than sinning.” 

Mr. Girney sighed deeply as he ended ©: 
tale, and seemed lost in reverie, whic | 
interrupted to inquire— 

“But what became of the other 2 
Neal?” 

“Oh, he returned to the gully unse 
any of our people, and, fearing to ver 
out again—feeling afraid, I suppose. i 
absence of any companion—he estati: 
himself in a cave near the top of thep 
pice, and dragged out a miserable 
there by himself—stealing a sheep now x 
then, and subsisting, for the rest, on «. 
wild herbs and animals as he could fr 
the Bush. When his ammanition failed :: 
put an end to his life. My shepheri< 
covered his body accidentally, while loi: 
after some stray goats—a sad spectacle tr: 
“The corpse of an outcast abandoned to waite, 

While the mountain winds wasted the tau. 
clay. 

“We gave him decent burial under s- 
gum-tree; and for a long time the shepb::- 
and black-fellows shunned the neighbour. 
believing that the departed spirit walked « 
glen by night. But itis an old story nov. 
few beside myself have any recollectioc 
Jonas Wright’s deliverance, or of the triy:.’ 
that was played out at the Grey Rods - 
‘Bushrangers’ Gully.’ ”’ 


Then the sun went down behind Bc 
Lomond, and we rode into the ample ec 
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about the clearing. It was a complete yard of Karoona. 
success for the police, and they went off later (THE xD.) 
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OUR TRIP TO MYCENZ. 
By rue Rev. E. E. Braprorp, B.A. 


CHAPTER Il. 


t about half-past four we arrived at 
41 Phychtia, or at any rate at the station 
so called, but there was not the vestige of 
any village to be seen! 

The only person on the platform was an 
old woman who seemed to represent station- 
master, porters, and all other officials in her 
own person. 

«Can you ask her the way to Charvati in 
Greek?" asked Ronald. “I can’t remember 
a word myself!” 

I did my best. 
understood my Greek or not, 


I don’t know whether she 
but she 
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evidently caught the name Charvati. 3° 
pointed across the burning plain of Arg : 
a small hamlet some two or three 2 
off. 

In spite of the heat and the das * 
tramped away bravely in the directie? - 
dicated, and after a good half-hour 
we arrived there, halted, and held 8 
of war as to our next move. “I vote F- 
first for the convent at Vourkano,” prer~ 
Ronald, “then we can wait there quie 
Bremar returns.” But it was all ve 
to say, Ask for the convent at Vourks! 


wasted all my best classical Greek in vain— 
nobody seemed to have the faintest idea 
what I was driving at. It was the word 
“convent” that staggered me. I inquired 
for the “house of good old virgins,” the 
“temple of holy old women,” the “habita- 
tion of reverend she-priests,”” and I don't 
know what besides! We soon got quite a 
crowd around us, but they did nothing but 
laugh, and every time I opened my mouth 
they laughed louder and louder! Ronald got 
as cross as two sticks, and kept bellowing, 

“Vourkano! Vourkano! you asses! 
Never mind the old women, Lawrie, just 
shout Vourkano and don’t go fooling about 
with your wretched Greek that nobody 
understands!” 

At last in despair I asked for Mycene. 
“Muehyn?” I nodded my head violently, 
having no longer any faith in words; and in 
a few moments we were speeding away after 
an intelligent little urchin who had con- 
stituted himself our guide. 

The fierce heat of the day was now dimin- 
ishing, and the great round bare hills between 
which our road lay had begun to cast long 
shadows across the valleys before we came 
in sight of the ruins. We had passed through 
miles of the most picturesquely wild and 
desolate scenery, with never a house to be 
seen, when all at once a sudden turning 
brought us face to face with a mighty 
city! 

There it lay in all its pride and grandeur, 
crowning the summit of one of the great 
round barren hills like those which encircled 
it on every side but one—the side from which 
we were approaching it along the plain of 
Argos. We could see its strong, rough stone 
walls and gates just as they were left when 
the Argives destroyed the city more than 
two thousand years ago! It gave me an 
awfully strange kind of feeling, and I think 
even Ronald was impressed. You see the 
long lonely walk had prepared our minds 
—we hadn’t seen a single house sinde we 
had left Charvati, and when all at once we 
came on this vast city of the dead we almost 
felt as if we had somehow managed to stray 
away into ancient Greece! 

We gave a drachme to our young guide, 
and having dismissed him, and paused for 
& moment or two to admire the famous head- 
less lions carved in bas-relief over the 
entrance gateway—almost, if not quite, the 
earliest remains of sculpture in Europe, Mr. 
Carey told us afterwards—we entered the 
Acropolis. 

Suddenly Ronald cried out joyfully, “I 
say, Lawrie! I hear voices. There seem to 
be lots of people here; we shall soon find 
Bremar now!” It was true: the seemingly 
deserted city was full of inhabitants—they 
were the workmen employed in the excava- 
tions. Most of these were congregated on a 
kind of terrace walled in by a double circle of 
great upright slabs of stone. This, we heard 
afterwards, was supposed by Dr. Schliemann 
to be the &yopd or place of assembly. 

Lord Bremar was not there. Then we 


1HE amount of sail an open boat will carry 
depends on her build and ballast, and it 

is consequently impossible to state the 
quantity without many qualifications. At 
the same time, we shall not be very far out 
if, to begin with, we put the maximum at the 
number of square feet obtained by multiplying 
the length on the water-line by the extreme 
breadth. On this formula a boat ten feet 
long and four feet broad would take forty 
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climbed up to the very top of the hill, from 
whence we could view the whole of the 
Acropolis—still no signs of Lord Bremar! 

“ He can’t be here,”’ cried Ronald blankly. 
“Ts it any good asking again for the convent 
at Vourkano?” 

Thad little hope, but I tried. It was the 
same thing over again. Nobody seemed to 
have the slightest conception of what we 
meant. 

“ We shall have to go back to Corinth,” I 
said at last, mournfully. 

“But we can’t till to-morrow,” snapped 
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Ronald; “ there’s only one train a day from 
Phychtia to Corinth, and that is gone ages 
ago! We shall have to stop the night at 
Charvati.”” 4 

This was appalling. But there was 
clearly nothing else to be done. It was no 
use to say there was no inn at Charvati— 
Ronald knew that as wellas I. Slowly and 
sadly, for we were both tired and hungry, we 
passed once more through the famous Gate 
of the Lions, and wended our way between 
the great round bare hills to Charvati. 

(To be continued.) 
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A Greek Tragedy. 
(BLopzs Mrvor says: “ Most of the Greek lessons begin and end in Tragedy !") 


QIMPLE RIGS FOR OPEN BOATS. 


By W. J. Gorpon. 


square feet of canvas. With this amount 
she would be safe; but it will be found that 
the ordinary centre-board sailing boats on 
our rivers carry about twice as much as this. 
These are, however, handled, by people who 
have had some practice; and in their racing 
trim, when they require extra ballast and 
more skilful handling, some may even carry 
as much as three times the amount arrived 
at by this square measurement. 


If we were to give our ten-foot boat a 
balance-lug, and the foot of the sail were as 
long as the boat, which is the usual propor- 
tion, it will be seen at once that our sail 
would be only four feet high, if it were merely 
a rectangular piece of canvas, which is 
evidently a small area to what most boats 
carry. If we shorten the foot, and cut the 
sail to the proper shape, it will, however, 
look quite large enough for everyday work. 
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The fizst thing to be considered in sailing 
is safety. A boat can carry an amount of 
sail in smooth water that she cannot carry 
among waves. For one thing, you can shift 
her ballast to windward to help her carry on, 
but to go out to sea with the ballast any- 
where but in the middle of the boat would 
be simply attempting suicide. It is owing 
to this shifting the ballast to windward for 
the sake of a little more sail and a little 
more speed that so many boats are lost. 
The boat gets on the side of a wave, gives 
a roll to windward, flies up, is taken aback, 
and over she goes. Keep your ballast in the 
middle, therefore; do not siton the gunwale ; 
and let your sail plan be small, though it 
must be large enough to drive your boat to 
windward against the tide. 

The rig should suit the boat, but the 
simpler it is the better. Some boats do very 
well under an ordinary leg-of-mutton, a 
tallish triangle, in which the sail does not 
even have a boom, a somewhat skittish con- 
trivance, with very little power and a tendency 
to bag more than is desirable. To check 
this tendency a spar is often used, with one 
end slung in a cringle at the foot of the 
leech, and the other, projecting a little 
forward of the mast, hung in a bowline in a 
short rope attached to the mast, so that the 
spar hangs horizontally. The clam-boats of 
New Enyland are rigged in this way, but they 
carry a foresail, with the foot lashed to the 
boom, and projecting slightly over the stem 
to a ring on which the boom is fastened, so 
that it points to windward as the sheet is 
slacked out. This is a handy rig, though the 
mainsail can never be got to set flat enough 
for close-hauling. To obtain the required 
flatness, the foot of the mainsail is sometimes 
lashed to the boom, which generally works 
in a cringle or eye in the tack of the sail. 

The worst of these leg-of-muttone is that the 
mast has to be long and rather whippy, and 
as a boat's mast should never be longer than 
can be stowed in the boat, they give a small 
area, with much of it non-effective. The sprit- 
sail is far more effective. In this rig the 
sail is four-sided, being cut much the same 
in shape as a yacht’s mainsail. This is the 
riz of tha ordinary barge. The spar or sprit 
is thrust into a cringle at the peak, and hung 
in a sling to the mast near the tack. It 
may be as well to explain that the four sides 
of asail set fore-and-aft are the luff which 
comes next the mast, the leech opposite to 
it,the head joining the luff and leech on the 
top, and the foot joining the luff and leech 
along the bottom. The proportion these bear 
toeach other varies. Asan example, we may 
take the balance lug of a ten-foot boat we 
are acquainted with. The total sail area is 
eighty square feet, and the mast from the 
thwart of the sheave-hole is exactly ten feet, 
it being kept standing. The luff of the, sail 
measures 4 ft., the leech 13 ft. 3 in., the ‘foot 
10 ft., the head 10 ft. 3 in., the diagonal from 
the tack to the peak earing being 14 ft. 6 in., 
the other diagonal from the clew to the 
weather caring being 10 ft. 

A good way to lay out a sail when the 
measurements are given is to work with a 
series of circles. Take this lug, for instance. 
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Let a be the tack; from it describe a circle 
of 10-ft. radius, and draw one of the radii 
48, which gives us the foot of the sail. 
From a describe a circle of 4-ft. radius, 
and one of its radii, ac, gives us the luff 
of the sail. From c describe a circle of 
10 ft. 3 in.-radius, and from » describe another 
of 13 ft. 3 in.-radius; the point where they 
intersect is the peak, and by joining c p and 
Bp we get the head and the leech, p being the 
clew and c the weather earing. On this plan 
we need not bother ourselves about the 
diagonals, which are sure to come right if we 
get the angleca B right, which is only amatter 
of observation. It is never more thana right 
angle, and in gaff sails usually rather less, 
If you cannot trust your eye in the matter, 
8 couple more circles with the radii of the dia- 
gonals will give you the proportions exactly. 


In the spritsail the luff is longer than in 
the balance lug, being about two-thirds that 
of the foot, the head being about half as long 
as the foot. Another way of setting a sail is 
to lash the head toa longish yard, and let the 
yard project beyond the mast. By slinging the 
yard to the mast at the weather earing of the 
sail and fixing a rope at the fore-end, the 
head of the sail can be held at any angle. 
This curious rig is not often seen in this 
country, but it is not without its advantages. 
It is, however, inferior in many respects to 
the ordinary gaff rig, in which the yard, in- 
stead of projecting, works in jaws against the 
mast, and is held up by the peak hal- 
liards. Neither of these sails, the gaff or the 
jackass-gaff, do well by themselves in a boat. 
Even more than the others, they are much 
better with a foresail. There is no more 
tricky boat to handle than a una with the 
single gaff-sail on a mast in the fore foot; a 
far better rig in all respects is the Bermu- 
dian, in which a leg-of-mutton is cut off at 
the top and lashed to a “ jack ” a few inches 
long, so as to keep it flat. But even the 
Bermudian is better with a foresail, however 
small, 

A very handy rig is that adopted by the 
Thames “ dabchicks.” In this the mast is 
in the usual place, the mainsail is a Ber- 


mudian with a “ jack’’; and the foreal 
fills up all the fore-triangle, there being ny 
bowsprit. These cre not open boats, ani 
they have a deep dagger or fin, so that th 
spread of canvas is large; but on a smi! 
scale in an open boat the rig will be fou 
to do very well if the main boom be kex 
short. A good and favourite rig is th 
balance lug, in which the yard is slung 
that about a fifth of the boom is forward ¢ 
the mast. For running and reaching, this 
is a powerful sail, but for windward work i; 
is not so good, as, owing to the sail bein: 
against the mast on one tack and away fron 
it on the other, the boat will go closer to the 
wind on one tack than it will on the other, 
The same objection, however, applies to ty 
spritsail, and the slung leg-of-mutton, wi 
there is very little in it, except in racing. 

Some boats have the lug only, others bir 
a foresail, others a mizzen; for everyias 
cruising it will be found better to have thr: 
sails than two, and two than one, bat thi 
depends on the size of the boat. There is 
such a thing as having the sails too smi 
to be of use; for instance, a mizzen the cz 
of a pocket-handkerchief might just as ve! 
be left at home. A narrow boat wants be 
sails low, and she will be found to mo: 
comfortably under a boom foresail, a bala 
lug, and a leg-of-mutton mizzen. In sud. 
sailing boats a bowsprit is hardly require. 
8 boom on the foresail, working on the ster. 
head, as already described, answering evry 
purpose. ‘ 

The less rigging there is about a sui 
boat the better, but there is no advantage is 
risking the breakage of spars for want of = 
extra block. Ina small way you can doviti 
out a block on the mainsheet ; the nextstep:: 
to have a block, but it is better to hates 
snatch block on the gunwale than a block 
the boom if possible, for mainsheet blocks 
have an awkward habit of giving the nove 
a smack in the ear as they come over, whith 
it is well to avoid. Of course as your ai 
becomes larger you must have blocks kt 
on the boom and on the bost; and then it 
is well to remember that the strain on te 
boom is less with two single-sheave blockis 
yard apart than with a double-sheave blot 
taking its purchase at one spot. As wil 
the boom, so with the gaff—the more te 
strain is equalised the better. 

A sail does better when lashed to te 
boom. When lashed over and over, it dos 
not do so well as when treated in a serio 
hitches, providing the hitches be tightened 
up as you go. Some sails are lasted 
through a row of rings on the boom s 
plan that looks pretty, but has nothing ex 
in its favour. The supplementary-boc 
plan is better, for you can then roll the si: 
on the boom and reef it quickly. Batter. 
too, are excellent things in their way, fors 
boat will carry a greater sail ares with 
battens than without, and with battens 1 
sail can be reefed down neatly to almes 
nothing at all. In the event of there being» 
battens, it is as well to remember that there! 
points should not be tied round the boom. ta! 
round the portion of the sail taken in by tht 
reef. 
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Author of Electric Toys," “ Electric Belts,” “* Boy's Own’ Photographer,” ete, 


HAVE now finished my series, except that 

I think it advisable to give you some 
hints as to the management of the aquarium 
when it is set up and stocked. There are 
certain mistakes into which everyone falls 


CHAPTER VITI.—GENERAL MANAGEMENT. 


at first; but after you have had the tank for 
a short time, you will find out how to 
manage it for yourself, as far as most things 
are concerned. 

In the preceding chapters I have, of 


course, only included those animals st! 
weeds which are likely to live and thrive 
confinement. There are many with which 
you will meet which cannot be at all recom 
mended. For instance, before you har 


been hunting for very long you will be sure 
to come across some specimens of the ‘‘ Sea- 
mouse,” as the fishermen call it. This is 
a long-shaped creature covered with beauti- 
ful hair; it is really a worm, and not any- 
thing allied to a mouse. But you must not 
put this in your tank, for it will not live; and 
if it did, it would very likely destroy 
everything else. 

Also there are the “ jelly-fish ; some of 
the Medusa type are rather attractive, but 
they cannot be recommended for aquarium 
purposes. Whatever you may do later on, at 
any rate begin very cautiously, or else you 
will certainly have a regular ‘Marine 
Mortuary,” and a fearful smell, which it 
will take weeks for your aquarium to get 
free from, even after the things have been 
taken out and the vessel itself left to dry 
n the open air. 

The sides of the tank will be sure to get 
lirty, and covered with the green conferve 
‘rom time to time; and when this happens 
vou will have to clean them. However well 
he snails do their part, there will still be left 
ittle streaks on the glass, which will not 
ook nice. To get off these you will require 
+ little instrument like fig. 48. This con- 
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Fie. 48.—SronGR ATTACHED TO STICK FOR 
CLEANING SUDES ov TANK. 


ists of a small piece of sponge fixed to the 
nd of a little stick; about a foot long will 
‘e enough. This is simply rubbed against 
he sides of the tank until the green is off. 
‘or catching the fish when necessitated 
y the removal of the water or other causes, 
nother stick, with a small net at the end 
astead of a sponge, will be found useful. 
‘his is illustrated in the next figure (fig. 49). 


RE 


71a, 49.—8MALL NET FoR REMOVING OBJECTS, ETC. 


I very much fear that sooner or later 
rere will come a time when the water will 
o altogether wrong, and have to be re- 
ioved. Now, this may proceed from two 
iuses, and in a greater or less degree. In 
1e first place, we will suppose that there 
i nothing seriously wrong with the water 
self, but that the animals have made the 
wnk in rather a mess from some cause or 
nother, and that you think it advisable to 
2t it clean again. Well, in this case we 
roceed to remove the fishes and then the 
yecimens that will bear removing from the 
ater for a time. Then we proceed to re- 
vove the water also. This is to be done by 
eans of an indiarubber syphon. At any iron- 
onger’s you can get indiarubber tube 
‘about 4-inch bore. Of this you will want 
yout two yards, and it is sold at 5d. per 
ot. Do not get it with wire inside; this is 
>t wanted, and, moreover, it will rust and 
voil the water that runs through it. 

Now one end of this tube is to be dipped 
to the water in the tank, and the other end 
to be placed in a can, into which the 
ater is to be emptied. But the syphon has 
be started. How is that to bedone? Well, 
‘ear there is no other way in this case except 
vat of sucking it! You can practise this with 
vessel of clean water first, so as not to get 
.e dirty water of the tank into your mouth, 
id you will soon find that you can tell 
hen sufficient suction has been applied to 
art it long before the water gets to the 
her end. After a little practice you will 
: able to start it infallibly without the 
ast fear of the water getting into your 
outh, this being removed before the flow 
mmmenccs. However, if you cannot man- 
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age this, and do not like to risk it, you can 
start it in clean water, pinch both ends, or 
carry it to the tank, holding both ends on a 
level with each other, in such a way as to 
keep the tube full, put one end into the 
tank and the other into the can, let go of 
the ends, and the clean water runs out, 
followed by the water of the tank. You 
need not suck the tube at all if you fill 
it by putting it into a vessel of water 
(or into the tank), and then use it as before 
directed, taking care to keep it full if it has 
to be carried to the aquarium. Of course 
this cannot be done if the tank is very small. 

In a short time the tank will be empty. 
Now we have to remove the stones and rocks. 
These will bear a little cleaning; but take 
care not to get off any seaweed that may 
have grown on them, and not to put them into 
fresh water if there is anything alive stick- 
ing to them. Fresh water kills most marine 
animals instantly. Having cleaned the stones, 
rocks, sand, etc., put them back again (of 
course you have meanwhile thoroughly 
cleaned the tank), and then filter back the 
old water through a flower-pot filter, as I 
suggested in the second chapter. 

You can clean the tank with fresh water, 
of course, but not the stones; the rocks, etc., 
can be arranged before the water is returned. 

But sometimes the water itself is very 
muci contaminated. Smells horrible! 
Looks impure! All the creatures look un- 
happy! Many die! Whatthen? Why, run 
off the water as fast as you can, throw away 
everything dead, or even if doubtful they 
had better be put into another vessel for a 
time, and then clean everything as before, 
and put in entirely gresh sea-water. But 
if this happens to any great extent I may 
tell you that you have been trying to 
keep too many creatures for the size of your 
tank, and you must just abandon your large 
ambitions. It is “no end of a lot” better 
to have a few things in splendid health than 
to have a pile all more or less dying. In the 
former case your friends say, “ Why, how 
lovely!” in the latter case they put their 
handkerchiefs to their noses and gasp out, 
“ What a horrid smell!" 

Now, once before I referred toa state of 
things in which the water became green and 
opaque. This will happen if too much light 
is allowed to rest on the tank. The other 
state of the water simply means death to 
every living thing in the tank if the water is 
not at once removed. This green state, 
however, does them no harm; it is merely 
annoying to their possessor. Now, if you live 
close to the sea you can throw away this 
green water and fill up with more. But if 
you live inland and your tank takes a lot of 
salt to replenish it, then I would not throw 
away the water. Simply run it off, and put 
it into a china or earthenware (not metal) 
vessel in the dark for a few weeks while you 
are using another lot. At the end of the 
time, when you go to the cupboard you will 
be surprised to tind the old water perfectly 
clear again. So you see that, provided the 
first state of the water (that of downright 
putrefaction) does not set in, you can keep 
up akind of balance between the water in 
the cupboard and that in the tank, and so 
will never lose the water at all. 

Of course you must always be careful to 
keep the water in these cases up to the right 
strength by means of the little bulbs men- 
tioned in the second chapter. And you must 
always filter the water back into the tank 
when it has been rendered impure and put 
away. Theoretically, if the balance of life, 
and the weeds, is correct you ought never 
to want to take the water out of the tank at 
all, This state of affairs is perfectly pos- 
sible, but only by having a rather large tank, 
and not overcrowding it; in fact, you must 
be content with a few specimens. f have 
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kept fresh-water aquaria for years without 
changing the water, but I alwaya found the 
marine aquarium rather harder to manage. 
As the water was easily made and I wanted 
to study a good many animals, I did not try 
to attain the above perfect result ; but I have 
kept it for a good many months without 
changing the water or touching it at all. I 
have devoted all this space to the water, as it 
is really the “ keynote” on which everything 
else hangs. As long as the water is pure 
and sparkling the inmates of the aquarium 
will be perfectly happy. The method of 
emptying the tank is shown in fig. 50. 


Fig. 60.—MetHop oy EuprymnG THE TANK. 
‘t, tank ; 8, syphon ; Cc, can. 


The water should be agitated at intervals, 
especially if the anemones, etc., seem to be 
asleep, as the water in the sea is always in 
motion, go they naturally miss their old con- 
ditions. This can be done by means of a 
glass syringe, which you can get from any 
chemist. Do not squirt straight at the ane- 
mones, but close to them ; you will soon find 
how much better they will look. Some people 
recommend a fountain in the tank ; Ido not. 
It is a great bother to keep up, and, besides, 
it is so unnatural: who ever saw a fountain 
in the middle of the sea? I would rather 
have a circulation caused by purely mechani- 
cal means. I would make a little water-wheel, 
turned by a pulley-wheel at the end of the 
axle, to fit on to the top of the framework of 
the tank, and just big enough to reach the 
water. This can be revolved by means of a 
little hot-air engine, which will work for 
hours without any attention, and would be 
plenty strong enough to do this work. This 
would be grand for the anemones, etc. 


Fic, 61.—SecTIon oF “ PERPETUAL SQuint.” 
B, indiarubber ball ; v, V, leather valves ; N, nozzle ; 
¥, entrance tube. 


One great advantage of this hobby for a 
boy is that the creatures do not require any 
feeding to speak of, and therefore, if you 
happen to forget them, they will not care a 
bit. In fact, if the anemones are to be seen 
at their best they must not be fed very often, 
or they will be always shut up. Once amonth 
or so is ample; they live on the infusoria 
(which are sure to appear in the tank) in 
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between whiles. The crabs and fishes may 
be fed more often, but these, too, very 
sparingly ; the fishes especially, as they will 
find plenty for themselves when the tank has 
been set up for a short time. However, it is 
good fun to see a crab eat, and most interest- 
ing to see the anemones do so. The best 
way to feed them is simply to drop a small 
bit of raw meat on to their expanded discs, 
guiding it to the right place by means of a 
little stick. The tentacles will at once grasp 
it if the anemone is hungry, and forthwith it 
will stuff it into its mouth, into which it also 
puts its tentacles. Fancy ramming our arms 
down our throats when we eat anything! In 
a short time all that is worth eating is ex- 
tracted from the meat, the anemone opens 
again, brings out its arms, and tosses away 
the refuse portion which it does not want. 
Sometimes they do not shut up in between 
whiles, but put the meat into their mouths 
and at once open for more. 

All refuse portions and all that is not 
eaten must be at once removed from the tank. 
You will see that it is of paramount import- 
ance to remove everything that will decay in 
the water, for decay brings destruction in its 
train. If you remember this, and act upon 
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it, you will be all right. Pieces of weed that 
are not of a l.ealthy colour (yellow or whitish 
instead of green or brown) must be taken out 
at once, as these, too, will contaminate the 
water. 

The water must never be allowed to get 
even tepid. In hot weather the aquarium 
must be put into a cool place, or covered up 
if the sun shines on it. A few hours of tepid 
water will murder a lot of creatures. 

Instead of the glass syringe the following 
ingenious instrument may be used. It consists 
of an indiarubber ball, at the top and bottom 
of which are fixed indiarubber tubes. The 
top one (see tig. 51) is provided inside with a 
little valve of leather which opens upwards 
into the tube; the bottom one has a similar 
valve which opens up into the ball. Conse- 
quently, when the ballis squeezed and expands 
again, the water (into which the lower tube 
is plunged) rises into the ball. When this is 
again squeezed the water cannot get out by 
the bottom valve, so it has to escape by 
the top one. Of course the natural result is 
that as long as you keep on squeezing and 
liberating the ball you get a stream of water, 
at short intervals, issuing from the top tube. 
This obviates the necessity for filling the 


syringe, and can be done with one tx 
which is sometimes an advantage. 

You will find that the anemones ofte 
their outer skins; these must be reas: 
As arule, if the skin is taken off the aner.- 
by means of a little camel’s hair brs 
small stick, the creature will immed: | 
open to its fullest extent, as if to shv-| 
gratitude. | 

Finally, you must keep a sharp le. 
over everything, to see that no cre 
creeps away into a corner and ther 
without your knowing of it. The tube. 
must be looked at to see that they & - 
retreat into their tubes and die ther, : 
the serpula comes out of its tube it iss.- 
of bad health, and that worm will pb: 
die in a day or two; therefore you 
remove him at once, before mischief is 
or anyhow keep an eye on him. 

All good wishes to you for your su 
and may you be gratified with the ra’ 
your labours! If, on the other bani :: 
come to grief, I shall be pleased to gi 
advice under the trying ci $ 
will write to me, care of the Editor o!~ 
“B.O.P.” 


[THE END.) 
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A PLAIN GUIDE TO OIL-PAINTING. 


By Hume Nisset, 


Author of Lessons in Art," Where Art Begins.” “ Life and Nature Studies,” ete, ete. 


[i almost at the end, not of my subject, 
but of my space; and although I trust 
that I have given you some useful hints, so 
that you may go on by yourselves, and do 
some good and true work, there are a great 
number of branches which it is impossible 
for me to enter upon ag I should like in this 
short treatise. However, I shall try to antici- 
pate and answer briefly a few of the many 
thoughts which I have no doubt will spring 
to being in the minds of my readers. 

I have written about figure painting and 
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landscape, but I have told you 
nothing about seascapes and 
ships, nothing about fiower or 
fruit painting, or those fugitive and yet splen- 
did aerial and atmospheric effects which 
Turner painted so grandly and Ruskin has 
written about so poetically. Permit me to 
take all these subjects in rotation, and deal 
with them in a summary manner, since I 
have no room left to enter at length upon 
them. 

Seascape, Ships and Boats, etc.—The same 


of the ocesn -mw: 
traverse its surface or nestle along its" 
—with this difference, that whereas the 
scape is less liable to very quick chant 
fickle ocean is hardly ever for one hou 2+ 
same mood; therefore you must b 0 
rapid in your actions, and depend more 
your memory as well as your sketchbve 
It is much better (0 


quick sketches. b 
with landscape than seascape for this 
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A Cloudless Day. (Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by H. Brsnov.) 
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To achieve anything like success, a sea- 
painter must fill his sketchbook with pencil 
notes and tinted sketches of sky and water 
effects, ships, fishing boats, fishermen afloat 
and ashore—all the thousand quaint and pic- 
turesque accessories which he cannot fail to 
come upon at any seaboard. A few water 
colours will be necessary to tint his drawings 
where necessary. Cobalt, ochre, raw sienna, 
crimson, warm sepia, and black, will beenough 
for this purpose. 

He ought likewise to make as many oil 
sketches as he possibly can. Indeed, while 
he is painting his picture, he should have an 
oil sketching-hlock beside him, so that he 
may dash in the passing effects, for future, 
if not present use. Water-colour sketches 
are not so useful as oil sketches for a painter 
in oils, as the treatment is so different. An 
oil-colour sketching-block with japanned tin 
frame attached, fourteen by ten inches, is a 
useful size for this kind of work, as you can 
put a number of small impressions on each 
sheet, and carry two wet ones with safety. 

Unless you can get under shelter, you will 
have to trust to your memory in the painting 
of a storm, and even under shelter you may 
tub in a picture roughly, but you can never 
expect the same kind of storm twice. Your 
sketch-block comes in handy here, as you will 
find it necessary to make several rapid 
sketches before you can grip the form of one 
wave or the upward toss of the spray. 

The safest picture to attempt is the repro- 
duction of a grey sea and cloudy sky, with 
the surf rolling in upon the sands, as these 
effects are not so uncommon, also you 
will be able to observe the colour of the sea 
and the advancing breaker. Be sparing with 
your accessories, and if you can get the 
deliciously fresh and varied silvery tones 
which are round you, be content with these. 
The palette for an effect of this kind will be: 
Flake white, lemon yellow, yellow ochre, 
raw sienna, Venetian red, rose madder, raw 
umber, terre verte, cobalt, and black. The 
grey of the distance will be yellow ochre, rose 
madder, and cobalt, the mid-distance raw 
sienna instead of the yellow ochre, the fore- 
ground grey terre verte, lemon yellow, raw 
sienna, and rose madder combined in varying 
degrees. Paint rapidly and with loaded 
brushes, for you are painting rapid motions 
and heaving masses ; use your palette knife 
as well as your brushes to lay on the paint 
and surf, and if your palette knife works too 
hard dabble about with your fingers—I don't 
know any finer sea-brush than the point of 
one’s forefinger. Watch keenly, while you 
paint quickly, for the variations are ten 
times more subtle and difficult to catch than 
the play of colours over a landscape. 

Flower and Fruit Painting.—You will 
have more time given to you in painting 
fruit, as it keeps longer fresh, but flowers 
must be done definitely and at once, while 
the first bloom is on them and before they 
begin to blow or fade. Have your palette 
and canvas ready, and your picture arranged 
in your mind and partly sketched out before 
you cut the tlowers; then do not waste too 
much time arranging them, but dash into 
them at once. The best flower painting is 
done in one working, although you may glaze 
a little afterwards from memory to make 
them more dewy, moist, and vivid. I would 
advise the judicious use of a little copal 
varnish for this quick work as your medium, 
particularly if you have to use much rose 
madder, as in roses. 

The flowers or fruit will give you the sug- 
gestions for the colours you have to use, as 
these are generally pretty positive. Begin 
by rubbing in your ground, also the part 
of your background next the flowers, with 
the different tints several tones lower than 
are the colours of the flowers you design 
+. reproduce, and paint your ground-work 
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without white, and transparent. If they are 
red or crimson roses, use at first rose madder 
with a little varnish purely, and shade it 
with brown madder. For yellow use raw 
sienna shaded with burnt sienna and raw 
umber. For blue, cobalt shaded with ultra- 
marine ; for purple, these with the addition 
of rose madder. For the green leaves use 
sap green, terre verte, raw sienna, and burnt 
umber. 

Divide the petals and form the general 
shapes with your shadow-tints, leaving the 
canvas with the heavy glaze over it as your 
present highest lights. Do as much as you 
can with these transparent glazes until they 
begin to set, or grow sticky, then your mix- 
tures of white and local colouring as dry and 
plentiful as you can load them on. As this 
body colour sets, glaze over it lightly with a 
long and thin hog-hair the rose madder or 
other colours purely, producing in this way 
your under-petals. If the flower is pure scar- 
let, as a geranium, paint it in with scarlet 
vermilion and glaze over with rose madder. 
Work up by solid colour and thin glazes, 
fleck each colour on s0 lightly that you do 
not disturb the colour beneath, and brush 
over them as soon as they are stiff enough 
with the glazing. By this method, if you 
can only manage not to mix up the colours, 
which you can only accomplish by practice, 
you will produce glowing and natural flowers. 
The accessories and main portion of the 
background you can paint after the flowers 
are done, provided you have shaded the por- 
tion next the flowers deep enough to make 
them stand out where needful, and melt into 
it in the shadow. 

Of course, you can paint flowers in a care- 
ful and deliberate fashion, which will be 
good enough from a decorative point, yet it 
is almost impossible to keep them from look- 
ing like wax or artificial flowers, if painted 
in successive layers. If you want the dew 
upon the flowers, and as they appear when 
first cut, you must paint them from begin- 
ning to end before the colours have time to 
dry. As they dry they will soften gently into 
each other and always appear moist and 
fresh. 

Aerial and Atmospheric Effects.—It is 
impossible to get past Turner when we at- 
tempt to paint air and sky pictures, and 
those who live in London have the same 
effects nearly every day that inspired that 
wonderful genius. The smokes, fogs, and 
fumes of this great city produce the most 
exquisite skies for colour and mysterious 
effects in the world. Take your stand on 
any of the bridges below Westminster at 
dawn, sunrise, midday, sunset, or midnight, 
either winter, spring, summer, or autumn, 
and you will seldom be disappointed in the 
glorious panorama which spreads before 
your eyes. 

In the dawn, with the grey mists going 
over the city and the river, and the opalesque 
space above—russet-sailed barges glide 
upon the silvery river from pearly mists ; 
mysterious shapes, which are buildings, 
loom grandly on each side. There are the 
colours of the prismatic oyster-shell on every 
side of us in this peaceful and dewy hour 
before the sun appears. Yellows, crimsons, 
purples, greens. In the oyster-shell these di- 
rect colour-shafts are more apparent and have 
shine and lustre, while, except upon the sur- 
face of the Thames, the direct colour-shafts 
are subtler and more intricate, that is all the 
difference. The sun rises, and the tender 
mists become clouds, still fully charged with 
cool and prismatic tints, the blues and 
purples become more pronounced in the 
shadows, while, where the clouds are thin 
and the light is bursting through, the yellows 
and reds predominate. To see how much 
distinct and separate colour there is in a 
sunrise, look at its reflection in a “cloud” 


mirror, a darkened window-pane, or s< 
pool of water. Your first working of: 

effect had better be done as you see it in:. 
dark glass or the pool ; afterwards yor = 
soften it by “soumblings” of white, 5. 
ochre, rose madder, cobalt, and terre ter: | 

Midday effects, when the bright sanliri: 
on them, are harder and crisper in t- 
working ; the shadows, also, are blaish, ». 
ticularly at the edges where the she 
meets with the sun glare. Of course, thre: 
all this blue tone the local colours mis: 
put in also, and likewise where the sani 
falls on roofs, etc., the local tints are deize 
if in a light key. Glass, when placed ts: > 
slanting on a roof, reflects the sky cr =. 
glare of the sun like a still pool. 

Sunsets are like sunrises, only drie,.n= 
glowing and gorgeous, and less prisms 
their character. The reason for this 
suppose, that there is not so much mis x 
moisture about them; the clouds are n- 
gaseous than vapoury, therefore the :- 
glitter metallically rather than gleam 
matically. Lemon yellow is the 
yellow of the morning, and rose madder « 
most decided crimson. Cadmium, pile x: 
deep, takes the place of the morning 
in sunsets, and vermilion comes into i: 
glowing reds of evening. 

These effects must all be painted mx 
and sketchily in the first place, and jai 
afterwards more elaborately from i 
sketches and memory. There can =: 
dawdling over these first sketches or imy= 
sions, as your original is changing both fz 
and colour every second. The brushes 2c 
fly over the prepared oil block with s: 
and sure sweeps. The centre of light alms 
first, then the next degrees of tone, # 
from the sun to the shadows; by thissjs= 
you keep your brushes and palette cles x 
long as you need pure colours and sm: 
lights. 

Moonlight and night effects must be dv 
entirely from rough pencil or charcoal sre 
and memory. Charcoal is the best o mi 
your notes with, or crayons. Pick eat 
yellow-ochre tinted crayon, a light red on. 
blue, and a brown crayon, and place te 
where you can get at them by tovcn, far} 
will not see them very well. You msy 
something of the effect of colour that wy? 
make your sketch. 

If it is a moist moon-rise you may br 
all the colours of a sunset in more subi 
tones, but moonlights are generally pur’ 
silvery grey or greenish and mellow. Tt 
effect of brightness, deptb, and hazy mye 
you can only get by successive workits. 
scumblings, and glazings. The shadows - 
moonlights are generally warm browzs. 

Storms on sea and land vary in theire 
and positivism, and require to be rebut 
painted. Thick colour is the best for then 
bold large brash work. The palate ri# 
I use in my painting of these subjects 
tains flake white, yellow ochre, raw sa 
light red (or Venetian red), crimson, cobs 
terre verte, and black. p 

Water Reflections, etc.—A still po # 
perhaps the easiest of all kinds of me 
surfaces to paint, although it requirest £9 
deal of attention and close work. As! ar 
described in my first and future workings ® 
foregrounds, you will paint it from the bite 
upwards—i.e, the colour of the depth i 
and then the objects which are mirrored x 
that depth. Every object that lies short 
must be repeated, only in s softer and D* 
liquid manner, the details trailing 0d 0°" 
ing into one another. Moving or Mis" 
water must be painted quickly, and before’: 
put your brush on your canvas 500 oe 
have learnt, by close watching, all the no 
swirls, colours, and shapes of the 1! i 
rapids, or waves, as they leap, twist, « 
The foam portions are always put on 


Animal Painting. — Very few artists 
succeed in this branch, and the practice of it 
requires a vast amount of patience and even 
temper. If you do not love animals you will 
mever succeed in painting them. They are 
restless and bad models, so that you must 
follow them about and take dozens of sketches 
of each study before you dare hope to make 
one portrait. Dogs and cats, being more 
domesticated, sit best. Landseer and 
Morland are two good masters to copy as 
specimens of different styles of work. 

Some painters, Gainsborough amongst 
others, recommend the beginning of a picture 
in candle or lamp light. You will get stronger 
and deeper effects of light and shade by an 
artificial light, yet you must always finish 
your picture in daytime if you should try this 


t 
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VI.—Handwriting. 
[Continued from p. 768.] 
Eicutu Drvision (age 16 years). 
Prize—10s, 6d. 
‘Henry F. Reap, 10 Alder Street, Sumner Road, Peck- 


CERTIFICATES. 

[Names are arranged approximately in order of merit.] 
Maggie Scott, Dollar Institution, Dollar, N.B. ; Janie 
Craig, Dollar Institution, Dollar, N.B. ; Norah’ Carru- 
thers, View Park, Crow Road, Partick, Glasgow ; Regi- 
nald Whittaker, 88 Bentinck Street, Ashton-under- 
Lyne, Lanes: Perey J. Rosson, Mona Villa, Derby ; 
Henry M. Crabbe, Arrochar, Bloomfield Avenue, Bath ; 
Herbert J. Maber, 114 Gladstone Road, Boscombe, 
Andrew le Baird, Sturrock Street, Kil: 
Arthur Owen, 46 Amott Road, East 
.£.; Louis ©. Burckhardt, 35 Chetwynd 
Road, Highgate Road, x.w.; Frederick’ C. Greenwood, 
Dorincourt, St. Peter's Park, St. Albans, Herts ; George 
Anslow Lister, Poplar Avenue, Edgbaston, Birming- 
ham ; William P, Radford, White Hart Hotel, Wivelis- 

“ss combe, Somerset; Reginald Job, 40 Walsall Road, 
Lichfield; Thomas E. Grant, 75 Bearwood Road, 
Smethwick, Birmingham ; Herbert Piper, 63 Marl- 
borough Street, Seaham Harbour ; John’ Muirhead, 

32 Hopehill Road, Glasgow ; Albert E. Harland, Poplar 
Villa, Falsgrave, Scarborough ; Emily M. Nicholls, 1 
Stanley Road, Oxford ; Julia T. Gyllencreut, Rydal 
Mount, Rhyl ; Arthur Cayford, 98 Congregation Street, 

Pt. St. Charles, Montreal, Canada ; Herbert J. Walters, 

2 Southwark Park Road, Bermondsey, §.¥.; Marion M. 
Pragnell, Ryecroft Lodge, Cotham Brow, 108 Sydenham 
Hill, Bristol; William H. Langdon, 9 Whitehall Ter- 
race, Taunton, Somerset; W. H. Creevy, 41 Berry 
Street, Belfast, Ireland ; Harry Richards, 67 Birming- 
ham Road, Oldbury ; Violet D. K. Sawyer, Vine Villa, 
West Lavington, Devizes, Wiltshire; George S. Uren, 

The Willows, Penzance ; William Thomas, 25 Albert 
Street, Castle Fields, Shrewsbury ; E. C. H. Edwards, 

106 Chesterton Road, North Kensington; Newman J. 
Green, Bolnore Road, Haywards Heath, Sussex; 


————————————— 
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experiment—as an experiment only. Look- 
ing at the masterpieces of that great genius 
G. F. Watts, one can see that he depends 
upon no mannerism or style for the creation 
of his effects, as every picture has an original 
method of its own, and seems to have purely 
experimented to suit the individual subject. 
It is by work that he has achieved his 
successful results, and I daresay it would be 
impossible for him to describe his blend- 
ings. He has studied his subjects to the 
core, and appears to be careless as to the 
pigments he uses, or the treatment he gives 
them in building up and finishing. This, of 
course, is how a true genius works—as a 
student of Nature all his life. 

My last advice is: Paint naturally, and be 
ruthless in your search after truth. Never 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL SERIES.) 


Ernest McGaw, 122 Alexandra Road, N.w.; Ethel G. 
Bell, The Briars, 51 Croydon Road, Anerley, 8.R.; Jessie 
Reynolds, Engell House, Prince's Road, Buckhurst Hill, 
Essex ; Edwin ©. Ayre, 4 Albert Road, Cleethorpes, 
Lines ; Oliver Bethell, 10 William Street, Workington, 
Cumberland; Helen J. Foreshew, Coleyhurst, Bath 
Road, Reading; John Clarke, 27 Stuart Street, New 
Somerby, Grantham, Lincolnshire ; George A. Hicks, 
263 Uxbridge Road, w.; Reuben Hyde, Midland Rail- 
way Station, Nailsworth, Glos. ; Evelyn A. O, Barnes, 
53 Fabian Road, Fulham, s.w.; John F. Shadbolt, 
Queen's Road, Buckhurst Hill; Fred Green, 14 Albert 
Square, Ella Street, Hull; Percy Lancaster, 4 York 
Terrace, Manchester Road, Southport ; T. M. Apple- 
yard, 9 Cliff Mount, Woodhouse, Leeds ; Gordon Allan, 
5 Mayes Road, Wood Green, x.; A. C. Benson, c.o. 
Miss Stanton, Strandmore, Portrush, co. Antrim ; 
Joseph Schofield, 681 Middleton Road, Chadderton, Old- 
ham ; Walter Bridgeman, 33 New Church Road, Cam- 
berwell, 8.k,; Thomas Moffat, Yieldshields, Carluke, 
Lanarkshire; Hilda K. Duncan, Redlands, Chaucer 
Road, Bedford ; Joseph Lawrence, 32 Queen’s Gardens, 
North Road, Brighton; Frederick C. Leeder, Hillside 
Farm, Bugh-Apton, Brooke, Norwich ; John W. Else, 
Wesley House, rade near Newark; Arthur Water- 
man, Castle Street, Bishop's Stortford, Herts; Charles 
P. Doyle, 323 High Street, Borough, London, 8.k. ; 
Jolun J. Blundell, § Goldsmith Road, King's Heath, 
Birmingham ; J. Charles Christie, Ferndale, Rembrandt 

High Road, Lee, 8.e.; James Fullarton, 91 
Aitkenhead Road, Glasgow ; Winnifred Claridge Tur- 
ner, 15 Ellenborough Crescent, Weston-super-Mare ; 
Thomas G. Engle, 15 Simpson Street, High Street, 
Battersea ; Ralph J. Leithead, 77 Sorley Street, Sunder 
land; S. F. Aspell, 11 St. Albans Road, Leicester ; 
Charles A. Rogers, 5 Alexandra Terrace, Exeter ; 
Frank H. Downing, 30 Wilkinson Street, Albert Square, 
Clapham ; Bateman E. Thornicroft, 28 Cadogan Ter- 
race, Victoria Park, N.E.; Arthur Butler, 102 Chesson 
Road, West Kensington ; Samuel Boorne, 64 Blackheath 
Road, Greenwich, 8.k.; Francis Thackwray, 63 Rock- 
field Road, Liverpool; Reginald Wake, 95 Hainten 
Street, Grimsby; George Seller, 5 Mount Terrace, 
York; Walter T. Jones, 67 Union Street, Burtun-on- 
Trent; D. M. Ollivier, Dunraven, Bannister Park, 
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attempt to flatter, or paint excuses for Nature. 
Try to follow modestly yet doggedly where 
she leads, and to copy exactly what she 
reveals to you, for, depend upon it, what you 
may regard as blunders wil) always be a 
thousand times better than your foolish and 
audacious attempts to disguise or improve. 

I think I have now played the réle of 
teacher quite enough for the present. You 
must try to do the rest for yourselves as far 
as oil painting is concerned. I may tell you 
how to begin painting in water colour at 
some future time. And asI retire, permit me 
to wish you God-speed in your efforts after 
the beautiful and the true. Court Nature 
assiduously, and she will not disappoint 
you. 

(THE END.] 


Southampton ; C. T. Horton, Linest Gwilym, Llanba- 
darn R.S.0, near Aberystwith ; J. B. Emimerson, 221 
Leadgate, co. Durham ; Evelyn D. Stevens, Coleyhurst, 
Beth Reading; Richard H. Nagle, Lawrence 
Btreet, Mornington, Dunedin, New Zealand; Walter 
Hobbs, Parade Bank, Northampton ; Maurice Perrott, 
Robert Street, Adelaide, South Australia ; Horace H. 
K. Garnett, 2 Balmoral Terrace, Coatham, Redcar, 
Yorkshire ; Willie McCrea, South Grange, Strabane, 
co. Tyrone, Ireland ; Frank E, Rennison, 50 Alkbam 
i ‘.; J. P.Graham, 95 Mont ie 
’3; Ernest A. Rixen, Glen 
Rowan, Stanley Road, Teddington ; Ernest Oram, 53 
Rothwell Buildings, Tottenham Court Road, w.; Henry 
‘'T. Green, Clifton Stairs, Constitution Steps, Guernsey ; 
Frank Halmshaw, High Street, Heckmondwike, York- 
shire ; Wilfred Worrall, 401 Walthall Strect, Crewe ; 
Ivor Surridge Morfey, 72 Lebanon Gardens, Wands- 
worth, 8.W.; George Moore, Oak Cottage, Overseale, 
near Ashby-de-la-Zouch ; Winifred W. Brown, 5 Litfield 
Place, Clifton, Bristol; Bertram T, Farrar, 12 Bower 
Street, Hanley, Staffordshire ; Douglas G. Comyn, 40 
Leyton Park Head. Leyton, Essex ; Alvery 8, Dodsley, 
10° Gregory Street, Loughborough, Leicestershir: 

Sydney 8 Gettings, The Mount, Chester Road , Erdin, 
ton, near Birmingham ; Ernest Gibson, 5 Willes Road, 
Kentish Town, x.w.; Edward J. Oats, Green Street, 
Newlyn, Penzance ; Percy King, 1 Town Gate, Higham, 
near Burnley, Lancashire; Jas. Watscn Wilson, 15 
Saunders Street, Edinburgh ; Francis J. Martin, 1 Sey- 
mour Street, Plymouth, Devon ; Charles W. Holmes, 
Cross Roads, Holmfirth, Yorks ; Agnes M. Bennett, 92 
Queen's Road, Watford, Herts ; 


; Cosmo Brown, 13 White- 
hall Park, Highgate, x.; Donald W. McPherson, Ar- 
dullie, Stanley Street, Bedford ; 8. Clarke, 6 Arnold 
Street, Lowestoft ; R. R. Jenkyns, Mansfield, Gore Park, 
Eastbourne ; Thomas A. Wightman, 183 Prince's Street, 
Ipswich, Suffolk ; Robert Whitehouse, 4 Aubrey Road, 

eston Park, Crouch End, x.; Alfred Boazman, 6 
Abbey Terrace, Gateshead; Walter E. Dobson, ‘18 
Greenhow Grove, Kirkstall ‘Road, Leeds ; Frederic J 
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Charter, 4 Costa Street, Choumert Road, Peckham, #.E. : 
Hubert H. Smart, The Retreat, Stubbington Avenue, 
North End, Portsmouth ; Norman E. Wheeler, 60 Wote 
Street, Basinustoke; R. P. Bonner, 15 North Street, 
Guildford ; James Boyd, The Dell Dairy, Englefield 
Green, Staines; William McConnell, Railway Terrace, 
Dungannon ; Sidney McGregor, Walton House, Cotham 
Road, Louth ; Edward A. Jefferies, 3 Grosvenor Villas, 
Cirencester ; Wilfred Brinkworth, 174 Iverson Road, 
West Hampstead, x.w.; Albert Walker, 25 Bulwer 
Road, London Road, Ipswich. 


Nuintu Division (age 17 years). 
Prize 10s, 6d. 
Ricnarp Ersest Brett, 153 Coatsworth Road, 
Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


CERTIFICATES. 


Angus R. G. Donald, Alexandra Hotel, Point, Dur- 
ban, South Africa; Richard Morton, 59 Bell Road, 
Seacombe, Cheshire; Robert Malcolm, jun., Gewan- 
bank, Braehead, Dalry, Ayrshire, Scotland; H. W. 
Marsball, 110 ‘Brunswick Street, Halifax, N.S., 
Canada ; James Ogg. 3 Napier Road, Heaton Chapel, 
near Stockport; Arthur Marshall, 18 Warmington 
Road, Herne Hill, 8.8. ; Albert James Hand, 9 Lambert 
Street, John Street, Barnsbury ; Henry Taylor, 74 Mel- 
bourne Grove, East Dulwich, 4.2; H. F. Longhurst, 
3 Meadow Brook Road, Dorking, Surrey; Wilfred 
Ogilvie, Rosella House, North Shields ; Arthur Henry 
Walker, 30 Richmond Road, Dalston, E. M, Field, 
10 High Street, Olney, Bucks ; Lewis Gordon, 77 Sham- 
rock Strect, Glasgow West; George H. A. Coleman, 
Ivy Villa, Caxton Road, Uxbridge Road, w.; James A. 
Valentine, 1 Meridian Street, Mentrose; Gwendolyn 
‘A. Shaw, Clarkhill, 2 Glebe Place, Clissold Park, Stoke 
Newington ; Mary E. M. Ryan, Castlewellan, co, Down ; 
William Brooke Phillipe, Kingston Villa, Brownsville 
Road, Heaton Moor, Stockport ; Herbert Henry Hollins, 
92 Prospect Road, Scarborough ; William W. Atkins, 
17 Forth Street, Pollokshields, Glasgow ; Walter 
Barrack, 18 Moreton Place, Pimlico, London, 8.W.; 
Amy Pratley, Delly End, Hailey, Witney, Oxon: Percy 
French, Mayfield. Court Road, Eltham, Kent ; Frederick 
Coldham, 41 Trinity Road, East Finchley, 8. ; Abram 
Edward Smith, Wilberton House, Brecon Road, Aber- 
gavenny, Mun.; Olaus Westerberg. 3 Wilkie Street, 
Shieldfield, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; William Garrett, 
Meadowbank House, Carrickferyus, Ireland ; Arthur 
Cubitt Dodd, The Poplars, 4 Kolleston Roa; South 
Sroydon ; Frank Summers The Priory, Hildenborough, 
Kent ; Edward Cyril Smyth, 40 Felday Road, Lewis- 
ham, 8.£.; Edward Fitch, 91 Elspeth Road, Clapham 
Common, ‘s.w. ; William Llewellyn, 126 Brynhyfryd, 
Swansea ; Alfred Camp, Hailgate, Howden, East York- 
shire; Jeannette Brown, 3 Queen's Crescent, 5; Daisy 
Nalder, Oak Manor, Battledown, Cheltenham ; Ernest 
H. D. Disbrowe, Welbourne, Widcombe, Bath ; Henry 
Stafford House, Quex Road, West Ham 
‘Walter Upward, Haslemere, Avondale 
Pleasant, Newport, Isle of Wight ; Alfred 
Garner Kimberley, 55 William Street, Birmingham ; 
Percy Walton, 55 Heaton Park Road, Heaton, New- 
castle-on-Tyne; Herbert Ward, 603 Barking Road, 
Plaistow, %; John Goodman Clark, 46 Olinda Road, 
Stamford Hill; Julia Marchant, Godstone Road, 
Caterham Valley ; Robert J. Sturdee, Compton Dundon 
Vicarage, Somerton, Somerset ; Robert White, 9 High 
Street, Perth, N.B.; Ralph Evans Peat, 94 Hound's 
Gate, Nottingham; John A. Mackay, 13 Admiralty 
Street, Leith, N.B.; George T. Hale, Police Station, 
Cowes, Isle ‘of Wight; Joseph James Barker, 17 
Arundel Street, County Road, Liverpool, x.; Cissy 
‘Anderson, 74 Beechgrove Terrace, Aberdeen ; Charles 
William Crawshaw, Barwood Mount, Ramsbottom, 
Lancashire; Reginald Wynn Dusting, Essex House, 
Saltash, Cornwall; George Frederic Goss, 17 White 
Cross Street, Brighton; Fred Miller, 14 Eslington 
Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Walter Stanley Nairn, 
251 Ivydale Road, London, s.b.: George Charles Webb, 
2a Hassett Roal, Homerton, London, N.E.; W. H. 
‘Arnold, 69 Brighton Road, Redhill, Surrey ; Frederick 
James ‘Bridgman, 133 Osbaldeston Road, x.; Perey 
Frank Mummery, 21 Cambridge Street, Tunbridge 
Wells, Kent; William Henry Tate, 29 Riversdale Road, 
Highbury, London, x.; Joseph Hodgson, Westbourne 
‘Avenue, Hull ; George Fitzgerald Booth, The Cottage, 
Naylor's Road, Gateucre, near Liverpool ; Ernest Bonser, 
24 Colsterworth Terrace, Glebe Street, Nottingham ; 
Florence E, Williams, Glengarry Villa, Nuttall Road, 
Bobbers Mill, Nottingham ; Robert McNeill, 4 Bruce 
‘Terrace, Lisburn Road, Belfast, Ireland ; John Harper, 
#10 Carmelite Street, Banff, N.B.; Henry W. Port, 
South Riverton, New Zealand. 


‘TENTH DIvision (age 18 years). 
Prize—10s. 64. 
Gsorcr Ernest Stvcair, Box Hill, Victoria, Aus- 
a. — 


CERTIFICATES. 


Samuel Edward Tomkins, The Mount, Cowes, Isle of 
Wight; Maung Ba, 5 Commissioner Road, Rangoon, 
Burma ; Robert W. Butters, Bressingham, Diss, Nor- 
folk; Adam Mackie, 217 Wellington Buildings, Com- 
merolal Road, Pimlico; John Gilmour, 135 Hospitel 
Street, Glasgow ; Helen Schofield, 41 Parkfield Road, 
Liverpool ; J. Hamilton Child, Hillsborough, co, Down, 
Ireland ; Joe Stanley Ward, Ivy Cottage, Lindley, 
Huddersfield ; Gavin T. B. Smith, care of Mrs. ‘Stokes, 
27 Roslea Drive, Dennistown, Glaszow ; W. E. West, 
9 Clare Road, Byculla, Bombay, India ; E. A. ‘alke 
Bank of Australasia, Melbourne, Australia 
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Kemp. 2 Fthelbert Terrace, Margate ; W. J. Bowker. 
“Annandale,” Willows Road, Cannon Hill, Birming- 
ham; Perey J. Westwood, 26 High Street, Grays; 
E. H. Tait, 4 Holwood Road, Bromley, Kent; G. H. 
Lehain, 17 Russell Street, Covent Garden. w PP. 


Nowery, 8 Cecil Place, Paisley Road West, Glasgow ; 


Court Road, 
Lilliesleaf, NB 


Road, Clapham, .W. ; 

Robert Edgar & Co., Lim., Green Street, Belfast, Lre- 
land; Henry A. Christie, Ferndale, Rembrandt Road, 
Lee; Robert G. Telfer, The Foregate, Worcester ; E. L. 
Krauss, Sunbury Villa, Green Lanes, Wood Green, 
Andrew Fox, jun., Linthill, Lilliesleaf, N.B; @. A. 
Gilderson, Strathroy P.O. Ontario, Canada ; Matthew 
‘W. Martin, 105 St. Andrews Road, Pollokshiclds, 
Glasgow; T. L. Davidson, 25 Christie Road, South 
Hackney, N.&; W. A. McCracken, 18 Clarence Street, 
Brook's Bar, Manchester; H. 8. Dormer, 99 Forest 
Road, Dalston: F. C. Hartley, Southbourne Cottage, 
Menston, near 


(To be continued.) 
ane ee 
Our “ Best Cricketers” 
Competition. ‘ 


This subject was announced on page 495 
of our present volume. We have now much 
pleasure in publishing the 


Awarp. 
First Prizes—7s. 6d. each. 
Percy Baya, 27 Endymion Road; Finsbury Park. 
Joux BinkENsHAW, 71 Lees Road, Oldham. 
J. H. Brapsnaw, Rodborne, Philip Lane, Tottenham. 
T. F. Hoarkr, 83 Church Strect, Woolwich. 
E. W. Joussos, Sunnyside, Burl's Barton, Northamp- 
tonshire. 
E. KILMAsTER, 79 Neville Road, Upton Park, Essex. 
T. R. Nasu, 3 Victoria Place, Richmond, Yorks. 
8. M. Wicitmas, York Lodge, Warham Road, South 
Croydon. 


Second Prizes—3s. each. 
A. Breen, Tabley Villa, Knutsford, Cheshire, 
Ww. Fartuine, 38 Water Lane, Stratford, Essex. 
Ww. G. Fry, 1 Paragon, Broadstairs. 
SGWORTH, 12 Bellevue Terrace, Penarth. 
DLK, 2 Wilton Place, Salisbury. 
‘A Palmerston Road, Bowes Park, ¥. 
Wa. H. Lacey, Hunsdon, Ware. 
J. D. Manquarb, Market Place, Guernsey. 
C. A. RapFoRD, 28 Millicent Road, Bridgtord, Notts. 
Percy SMyTH, Aldboro’ Road, Leiston, Suffolk. 
Frep. W. Tansen, Fern Bank, Newbridge Road, Bath. 
Piucy M. Tuomas, 85 Glover Road, Small Heath, Bir- 
mingham, 
Henent G. Wuitr, Handley, Dorset. 
P. H. Wuitr, 17 Layton Road, Shaftesbury, Dorset. 
Jas. C. WHITEHEAD, 11 St. Marie's Gate, Manchester 
d, Bury, Lancs. 


Resour. 
[Placed in order according to the number 
of votes polled.) 


GENTLEMEN. PLAYERS, ENGLAND. 


Lilley 

Hearne (J. T.) 
Hayward 
Gunn 


Lohmann 
Shrewsbury 
A. Ward 


Examrners' Report. 

Not a single member of any of the three 
elevens received the votes of all the com- 
petitors. Dr. Grace for the Gentlemen and 
Abel for the Players only failed to poll the 
highest possible number by 12 and 25 re- 
spectively, but we had expected a perfectly 
solid vote for at least three men in each 
team. No competitor has sent ina list which 
gives the 33 players actually chosen ; eight 
lists give 31 out of the 33 correctly, and 
twenty others give 30. From the latter 


bundle we had to eliminate five papers, ons 
for ignoring Rule 2, and four for no 
observing Rule 3. The authors of the r- 
maining fifteen reap the reward of their more 
careful attention to details in the shape of a 
second prize. 

As to the elevens chosen, what shall we 
say? That they are tremendously strong no 
one will deny, but no doubt many critics wil 
rise up in judgment and confidently improve 
upon them. A comparison of the criticism 
would probably elicit the fact that no two 
were in agreement ; but we need not enlarge 
upon such a disconcerting supposition. 

It is interesting to note that the first eigit 
of the “B.0.P.’s” team of Gentlemen did 
battle against the Players at Lord's this year, 
the remaining three places being filled by Si 
T. C. O'Brien and Messrs. A. O. Jones and 
Ernest Smith. Also eight of the “ B.O.F.'s” 
team of Players appeared in the same match, 
the eleven being completed by the inclusica 
of Sugg, Storer, and Briggs, instead of Peel 
Lilley, and Shrewsbury. It certainly seem: 
to us that there is little to choose between 
the “B.0O.P.” elevens, and those selected b; 
the M.C.C. 

Lilley is evidently the more popular wicket- 
keeper, but he appeared in the same match 
at the Oval ; and Storer, who is in our opinia. 
every bit as good, and even a more brilliant 
bat, was clearly entitled to his place. Shrew 
bury probably owes his position in our list 
to past achievements, the greatness of which 
it is many years too early to forget ; but 0 
this season’s form, the claims of Chatterto: 
or Frank Sugg were entitled to more con 
sideration at the hands of our readers. 

Concerning the constitution of the England 
eleven, the great question is the inclusion o! 
Prince Ranjitsinhji. We are very glad thi 
our readers have not only put him in. bi 
have put him in by a very large majority. 
We are all proud of his amazing skill. 
especially of his unrivalled brilliancy in th 
slips, and that wonderful leg stroke of hi: 
and we stoutly maintain that a man may k 
an Indian prince and yet an English 
cricketer. We cannot quite understand the 
reasoning of those competitors who include 
him in their list of ‘The Gentlemen of 
England,” and excluded him, on the ground 
of nationality, from their list of All England 

Naturally enough, Brown and Lohmann 
were strong favourites for places in the 
England team, yet there is a ‘in of 72 
and 79 votes respectively between them and 
Gunn, the eleventh man. In the other two 
teams there is even a greater margin between 
the eleventh man and the twelfth. For the 
Gentlemen Sir T. C. O’Brien and Mr. Jessop 
are the next, almost equal, favourites ; while 
for the Players, Mold, Briggs, and Pougher. 
polling within 30 votes of each other, fill the 
12th, 13th, and 14th places on our list. 

a * comparison. bemoan the “B.OP.” 

‘ngland team and the one playi. inst 
the Australians at Manchester as we’ wri 
shows a difference of three men— Peel, Hay- 
ward, and Gunn being replaced by Mr. 
McLaren, Briggs, and Brown. But so many 
considerations had to be taken into account 
in the constitution of the Manchester tean 
that we are fairly entitled to maintain the f. 
superiority of our readers’ unfettered choice. 

In all 69 names appear in the lists of Gen- 
tlemen voted for, 50 in the list of Players, and 
70 in the list of England. Many of the lesser 
known heroes received only one vote, probably 
cast by some enthusiastic personal admirer. 

More than a thousand lists were sent in 
sure testimony to the widespread interest in 
the competition. If our great cricketers d 
not feel flattered by the attention bestowed 
upon them by our readers, it can only be 
because they are already surfeited with 
admiration—a very bad thing even for 8 
great cricketer. 
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\ae days wore on, and the Colonel and 
. Major shook their heads at Sam 
ardock when he made his accusation as 
» the cause of the catastrophe ; while 
1e captain went about afterward in an 
rarieved way, for he could get no one to 
-lieve in his ideas. The Colonel and his 
artner took the advice of an expert, and 
ta short time it was announced that no 
ffort would be made to pump the mine 
ry. @ few hours’ trial by way of test 
roving that the water could not be 
»wered an inch. 

The workpeople were all liberally paid 
ff, and began to disperse, finding work at 
ifferent mines; and after several consult- 
tions, the Colonel and his old brother 
fficer being quite of the same mind, an 
aterview was held with a well-known 
uctioneer, and the whole of the 
aachinery was announced for sale. 

Just about this period, without saying 
nything at home, Gwyn and Joe, who 
iad passed a good deal of time beneath 
he cliffs at low water, to try and find out 
nything suggestive of an attempt being 
uade to destroy the mine by an explosive— 
inding nothing, however, but a few places 
vhere the rocks had been chipped down 
»y the point—determined to examine the 
‘pot from which they had escaped by the 
1elp of Vores. 

The latter being consulted, expressed 
iis willingness to go, and Sam Hardock 
was asked to accompany them, but he 
shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “my legs are all right 
again ; but there arn’t nothing to be got 
by it, and I should advise you all not to 
ro 

But another actor in the late adventures 
expressed his willingness to be of the 
party, and tore off at full speed one 
morning when, well provided withcandles, 
matches, and megnesium wire, they 
started off, following the edge of the 
cliff, till about a mile west of the mine 
Grip seemed to take a plunge into the sea 
and disappear. 

“Knows his way again,” said Vores, 
laughing; and upon the spot where the 
dog had disappeared being reached, a way 

lown for some forty or fifty feet was 
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found, close by which a narrow opening 
with the débris lying about as the pieces 
had been chipped met the eye. 

On approaching this, Grip made his 
appearance, barking loudly, and then 
turned and went in again. 

“Will you go first, sir?” said Vores ; 
and Gwyn led, candles being lit as soon 
as they were a little way in. 

They followed the descent forthe most 
part on all-fours, and lastly by creeping 
and pushing the lanthorns on in front, 
till at last the long, low, sloping cavern 
was reached where so terrible a time had 
been passed. 

The floor was littered with broken 
stones, the result of the shot that was 
fired, and for a few moments Gwyn 
knelt there listening, expecting to hear 
the hiss and roar of the wind dislodged 
by the pressure of the water ; but the only 
sound heard was the rustling and panting 
of those who were following ; and as soon 
as Joe was out they went together to the 
descent into the mine. 

Here there was no way down farther 
than about twenty feet; then the water 
lay calm, smooth, and black. 

“Tt was higher than this when we were 
here, Joe,” exclaimed Gwyn. 

“Yes, right over the floor.” 

“ Pressed up by the confined air, per- 
haps, gentlemen,” said Vores; and with 
this explanation they had to be content. 

“But about how high above the sea 
are we here, Vores? ” said Gwyn. 

“No height at all, sir. According to 
my calculation, as we came down, we are 
ppot sea-level, and the mine must be 

all.” 

They returned, bringing a few crystals 
as mementoes of their adventure; and 
that evening, when the Major was at the 
Cove house, Gwyn was about to bring 
the specimens ont and relate where they 
had been that day, when the servant an- 
nounced the coming of two visitors, and 
Messrs. Wix and Brownson, the solicitors, 
who seemed to be now on the most friendly 
terms, were shown in. 

Their visit was soon explained. They 
had seen the announcement, they said, of 
the sale, and they thought it would bea 


pity to remove all the machinery, as it 
was in position for carrying out the 
working of the mine. 

Finally, they were there for the purpose 
of making the Colonel a liberal offer for 
the estate, house, mine, machinery, every- 
thing, as it stood. 

Mr. Wix was the chief speaker; and 
when he had finished, and stood smilingly 
expectant that the Colonel would jump at 
the offer, he’ was somewhat taken aback 
by the reply— 

“But I do not want to sell my estate. 
This has been my home, sir, for years.” 

“ But as you wish to sell the machinery, 
my dear sir,” said Mr. Wix, “surely you 
would not mind parting with the mine 
now?” 

“Indeed, but I should,” said the Colonel. 

“Then you will try and clear it, and 
commence work again?” 

“Never, sir,’ said the Colonel em- 
phatically. 

“Surely, then, you would not hinder 
others from adventuring upon what may 
prove a failure, but who are still willing 
to try?” 

“Indeed, but I would, sir,” said the 
Colonel. ‘The machinery will be sold 
for what it will fetch, and then I shall 
return to my old, calm, peaceful life.” 

“But, my dear sir,” began 
Brownson. 

“Pray do not argue the matter, sir,” 
said the Colonel; and at last the two 
solicitors went disappointed away. But 
in the three weeks which elapsed before 
the auction, four more applications were 
made, still without result, and then came 
the sale, months of work, and at last the 
whole of the appliances of the mine that 
could be got at were swept away. 

It was about three months later that, 
one evening, the Major sat at a round 
table over which Colonel Tendarve 
presided, with divers books before him 
and a carefully drawn-up balance-shect, 
which he proceeded to read; Mrs. 
Pendarve, Gwyn, and Joe Jollivet being 
the other listeners. It was full of details, 
vouchers for all of which were in the 
books. 

But Major Jollivet stopped him. 


Mr. 


a 
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“Look here, Pendarvye,” he said; “ the 
weather is going to change, or I have one 
of my fever fits coming on, so I don't 
want to be bothered. Look here. I joined 
you in this speculation, and it has turned 
out unfortunate. I trust you in every 
way, and I know that everything you 
have done is for the best. So just tell 
ine in plain figures what is the amount of 
the deficit, and I will draw you a cheque 
fer one-half. If it's too big a pull, Joe, 
you will have to go to work, and I into 
a sinaller house. Now, then, please let 
me know the worst.” 

“Glad you take it so well.” said the 
Colonel, frowning and coughing to elear 
his vuiee, while Mrs. Pendarve looked 
very anxious, and the lads exchanved 
glances. 

“Ahem!” coughed the Colonel again. 
© Well, sir, in spite of the very favourable 
returns made by the mine, our expenses 
in commencing. for machinery, and the 
ionths of barren preparation, we are 
enly-—"" 

“Will you tell me the worst 2?” cried 
the Major angrily. 

“I will,” said the Colonel; “ the 
worst is, that after all we have paid and 
received, we now have standing in the 
bank the suin of twelve hundred pouris 
odd, which, being divided by two, means 
just over six hundred pounds apiece.” 

“ Loss?" cricd the Major. 

“Gain,” said the Colonel. “ We worked 
the mine for the boys, so that money will 
just do for their preparation for the army, 
for they're fitter for soldicrs than miners 
after all.” 

The Major had risen to his feet, and 
stood with his lips trembling. 

© Am I dreaming ?"’ he said. 

“No, my dear old friend ; very wide 
awake.” 

“Then I have not lost 2" 

“No; gained enough to pay well for 
Joe's education, and I stand just the same. 
Now, boys, a yood training with an army 
coach, and then Sandhurst. What do 
you say?” 

“« Hurrah!" cried the boys ina breath ; 
and when they repeated it their fathers 
joined in. 

About a month later Grip was loose in 
the garden, and, secing some one approach, 
Gwyn rushed at the dog, seized him by 
the collar, and chlinined him up_ before 
turning back to meet——Tom Dinass, 
who was coming up to the house. 

“You here—alive 2?” cried Gwyn. 

“Seems like it, sir,’ said the man, 
grinning. “That there dorg’s as nasty 
and savage as ever. Guv'nor in?” 

“Yes, I'm here, sir,” said the Coloncl, 
who had seen the inan approach,“ ‘Then 
you were not drowned in the mine?” 

“Oh, no, I warn't drowned in 
mine.” 

“Well, what is your business?" 

“Would you mind taking me in where 
we shan’t be heard.” 

«No, sir; you can speak out here. T 
don't suppose you have anything to say 
that my son may not hear.” 

“ Oh, very well, then, sir, it’s this here : 
Old Wix—Loyer Wix—sent me here ever 


the 
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so long ago, to spy ont and report on 
your mine, and I did; aud both Wix and 
Loyer Brownson, as they're partners now, 
finding it a likely spec, wanted to buy it, 
but you wouldn't sell, and worked it 
yourself.” 

© Well, sir, what of that?” 

“Oh, only that they were disappointed, 
and they became friends after, and sent 
me here to get took on and report every- 


thing. 
“Ah. T see. said the Colonel quictly ; 
“aspy in the camp.” 


“Yes. 

“And 
them?” 

«Yes, sir, o' course; they paid me to, 
and so [ did.” 

“And tock our money too!" said 
Gwyn indignantly, 

Oh, but I worked for thut, Mr. Gwyn, 
sir, and worked hard.” 
txactly,” said the Colonel, smiling ; 
ving that it was apparently taken 
a good joke, Dinass grinned widely. 

Then they got more and more dis- 
appointed as they found out what ao prize 
they'd let slip throngh their fingers; and 
at last yot so wild that, when 1 went to 
report to ‘em one Sunday, they asked me 
if i couldn't do something to spoil your 
game’? 

“Om a Sunday, eh?” said the Colonel. 

© Oh, yes, it was on a Sunday, sir. So 1 
said I'd try and think it out; and at last 
I did, and went and told ‘em I thought I 
could let the water in and spoil the mine, 
and then they'd be able to buy it 
cheap.” 

« And what did they say 2"" 

“Oh. they both coughed and rubbed 
their hands, and said it would be too 
shocking a thing to do, and that I should 
be bringing myself under the law, and all 
onan that way, pretending like to make 
ie feel that they didn't want ine to do it, 
bat egging me on all the time.” 

“Ah, L sees’ said the Colonel, while 
Giwyn's teeth gritted together with rage. 

“To wasn't going to shilly-shally, so I 
ast ‘em downright if I should do it, and 
‘Oh, dear no,’ says they, they couldn't 
think of such a thing; and little Wix 
says, ‘OF course, as we promised, if we 
had succeeded in buying the mine for our 
company through your reports we should 
have given you the situation of captain of 
the working and a hundred pounds; but 
we couldn't think of encouraging such 
criminal ideas as those you ’mulgated. 
Tet me see.’ he says, ‘it was to be a 
hundred pounds, warn’t it ?° 

«+ Yes.’ I says, ‘it was.’ 

«* Exactly,’ he says, ‘but we haven't 
got the mine. so we wish you good 
morning.’ which was like renewing the 
offer in an underhunded way. So I come 
Lack and did it.” 

“How?” burst in Gwyn, 

* Easy enough, sir. Iound out where 
the highest gallery ran, stuck a big tin o’ 
stuff over it, and set it off with a little 
‘lectrie machine on the rocks. I knowed 
everybody would soou get out.” 

“Oh!” cjaculated Gwyn. 

“Be quiet, my boy. Very clever and 


said the man, grinning. 
yeu reported everything — to 


ingenious, Mr. Dinass; and we ti: 
you were drowned."’ 

“Me, sir? No, I knew a trick «:- | 
two of that.” | 


“ But may I ask why yon hare > — 
to me now after ruining our properts © 

“Why, because they've chuck 
over, sir. They say I insult thi 
thinking they would ever do sucha 
That was when I went and asked ‘cr. 
my money. Last thing was, when I - 
‘em it was their doing, and they «: 
at it, they said I were trying to blac. 
‘em—that they never theught I: 
such a thing, and that if I warn: 
they'd hand me over to the polic 

«Exactly like them.,’’ said the 

“Yes, sir, just like *em. I call 
and I told ’em so, and_ that 
threatened me I'd speak out asi 
people know the truth. And I < 
last, ‘I give you a month to th 
it; and if you don’t give me my 
pounds then, I shall blow the whol 
ness; and how dg you like that?* 

«And what did Mr. Wix say?” 

“*Brownson,’ he says, ”* send i: - 
policeman at once.” "” 

“Yes, just what he would sav. 
the Colonel, while Gwyn wished fer: 
he had not tied up Grip. 

“Yes, sir, that’s what he said; i 
give ‘em rope, and I’ve been aga: + 
vgain; and last time they let me «-: 
all the blame should be on me andr 
on them, for no one would believe 
loyers like them could do wrong. 
everyone would think bad of me. 
of all they ordered me _ off, and 
thinking it over a bit I've come ws 
sir.” 

“What for ?"’ said the Colonel. 
“Why, for you to go to law witht 
for spoiling your mine. You've «: 
to start it, and I'll come and swea 
all, and you can get them trars, 
Don't you be afraid, sir; I'M cour = 

speak out, and then g 

“I'm to give you a hundred pou)! 
suppose ?”” 

“Well, sir.” said the man, gr 
“T must have it out o° some one 
don’t you be afraid ; I'll bring it hom: : 
‘em sharp. Now what do you say?’ 

“This,” cried the Colonel: “Im: 
old, and my son is too young, to he 
whip such a scoundrel as you are. } 
off my premises at once, sir; and if 
dare to come here again, old as | aw..' 
young as he is, we'll try.” 

“What?” cried Dinass in ab 
tone. 

“Gwyn, my_ boy.’ said the Cee 
calmly, “go and unloose Grip.’ 

The words acted like magic, and 
never caw Tom Dinass again, for in ©: 
sultation with his old partner ani 
it was decided that nothing was t 
gvined by a prosecution. The miv¥ 
was over, they were as happy wit 
it. and life was not long enough to per 
sconndrels who had lost already int 
nefarious game. : 

“Butoh!” cried Gwyn. I only ¥* 
he had stopped till [ had let loose Grip 

(THE END.] 


ETD EEE ee 


[ seemed a terribly long time before Char- 

vati again came in sight; and even when 
we were there we scarcely knew what to do 
next. 

“Let us try if they will put us up here!"” 
I suggested, pointing to a little farm house 
which loaked rather better than the rest. 

We pushed the yard gate open, and boldly 
marched in. In a moment we were sur- 
rounded by a smiling and curious throng of 
men, women, and children, who seemed greatly 
amused and surprised at our appearance. I 
had lost all confidence in my Greek since my 
failures in making anyone understand about 
Vourkano, so we contented ourselves with 
pointing to our mouths to signify we were 
hungry, and then closing our eyes and lay- 
inx our heads sideways on an improvised 
pillow made by our hands to show that we 
wanted sleeping accommodation. 

They caught what we meant at once. and 
with a great many smiles and nods one of the 
men led us off to a kind of shed, where he left 
us for a few moments in complete darkness. 
But presently he returned with a tiny iron 
oil lamp, which he proceeded to fix against 
the wall. 

By its feeble light we saw that in one 
corner of the room there was a rough pallet 
bed covered with a thick quiit, one end of 
which was rolled upto form a kind of pillow. 
This, with a table and two chairs, or rather 
short benches, completed the furniture. The 
rest of the shed was filled with sacks and 
barrels, and a most misccllaneous collection 
of stores. The floor was paved with large 
square stones, and the walls were white- 
washed. There were no windows, but the 
peaked roof was pierced by a single skylight. 
The light admitted by this and the miniature 
lamp combined was so feeble that we set the 
door wide open, and, drawing our benches 
over to it, gat just outside, watching 
with hungry eyes the preparation of our 
supper. 

In one corner of the yard was another 
large shed much like our own, but with this 
difference —that it had only three walls, the 
place of the fourth being occupied by a row 
of wooden pillars. In the centre of this shed 

brushwood ire was burning brightly, over 
which a huge black cauldron was suspended 
by an iron chain attached to the roof. It 
was growing dark. The small farm yard 
was almost lost in shadow; but the primi- 
tive kitchen was ablaze with light from the 
flickering flames of the wood fire. A group 
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of women were gathered around it. Some 
were watching the cauldron, every now and 
then lifting the lid, and peering in through 
the clouds of steam which escaped from it: 
others kept hurrying backwards and forwards, 
bearing dishes, plates, basins, ete. Swarms 
of children supplied the fire with fresh fuel 
as it was needed ; while a few men, in their 
picturesque national costume, sat outside on 
the peculiar little square stools or benches 
which seem to be specially designed to allow 
their bunchy white skirts to spread out all 
round. 

Presently our host came over to us and 
invited us by signs to re-enter our shed, and 
then, taking up our benches, he set them 
down by the solitary table, close to the 
miniature lamp. Another man, apparently 
one of the farm servants, covered the table 
with a white cloth, on which he arranged 
knives, forks, and plates. Then, retiring for 
a moment, he presently returned bearing a 
large dish of hard-boiled eggs, some cheese, 
black bread, and a bottle of red wine. All 
these our host proceeded to serve, the other 
man only reappearing at the end to clear 
away the things. I can't say the fare was 
dainty. The cheese smelt strong enough to 
nearly knock one down, and the wine was 
musty. But we were so hungry that we 
could have eaten a man off his horse, and 
though our repast didn’t afford us much 
pleasure, we felt decidedly the better for it. 

But now that our bodily wants were 
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supplied, our minds were left free to brood 
over our disappointment. And when our 
host retired, and, closing the door, left us 
alone for the night, I don’t think either of 
us felt particularly cheerful. “ Lawrie,” said 
Ronald presently, as we put out the lamp, 
and lay down side by side on our primitive 
couch, “I wish we had never run away.” 

“Tam sure I wish we hadn’t!” Tanswered 
dolefully. “I wonder if Mr. Carey is very 
anxious about us!” 

“Tm afraid he must be!” groaned poor 
Ronald. ‘Perhaps he thinks we're drowned! 
Oh, Lawrie, I begin to think I have been a 
brute as well as a fool!’’ I didn’t like to 


_ say I thought so too, so I held my tongue. 


Suddenly there was a great noise and 
commotion in the yard outside—a sound of 
hurrying feet, a great deal of jabbering and 
shouting, and then all at once the door of 
our hut was burst open, and I heard Mr. 
Carey’s welcome voice cry out in a tone of 
relief: “Ah! I have found you at last, have 
I, you young truants? Whatever is the 
meaning of all this? You don’t know what 
a hunt I have had to find you!’ It didn’t 
take long to explain matters, and Mr. Carey 
seemed to be so thankful to have us all safe 
again that we escaped with a far milder 
lecture than we deserved or expected ! 

But when peace was restored, and Ronald 
had confessed the whole story of his intended 
flight to Lord Bremar, and went on to tell 
of the difficulty we had had in making 
ourselves understood when we had asked 
about the convent at Vourkano, a slow smile 
spread over Mr. Carey’s face. 

“T can’t make it out,” said Ronald at the 
end. There must be a convent at Vourkano, 
because Bremar’s letter is dated from it.” 

“Oh, yes!” answered Mr. Carey, still 
smiling. “There’s a convent at Vourkano 
right enough, and I daresay Lord Bremar is 
staying at it. But let me see the letter, may 
1?” He looked at it for a moment, and 
then, laughing outright, he handed it back to 
the perplexed Ronald. ‘ 

“Oh, Ronald! Ronald! This is worse 
than Athens with two t’s,” hecried. “Don’t 
you see that your brother is staying not at 
Mycene, but Messene!”’ 
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I. AvsTrauiaxs. 


Or again our busy cricket season has been 
made busier by the visit of an Australian 
team, and that team has been fortunate in 
many ways, not the least in having Australian 
weather. As they went on, they improved, 
and they are evidently stronger than the last 
two or three teams that have come to us from 
the Antipodes; but they are not a brilliant 
combination. Their fielding is excellent, their 
bowling in no way remarkable, their batting 
of the stolid, persistent style that is anything 
but exhilarating. This was, however, to be 
expected, for the unlimited-time system of 
Australian matches has produced a class of 
batsmen who play to keep their wickets up, 
and get runs as a break in the monotony. 


F. A. Tredale. 
C. Hill. 


If they only had a hitter or fast-scoring man 
amongst them, they would be more popular, 
and there would be no reason to complain of 
that depressing silence with which their 
long innings have been received. The 
crowd likes cricket played as a game; as 
soon as there is a suggestion of so much 
work done by the hour, they are apt to get 
gloomy, and make their first visit their last. 
What the Australians needed was ‘ go,” and 
this they got by August, not only sufficiently 

‘o please the crowd, but to win their matches. 


J. R. McKibbin. 


The counties had then, however, their best 
elevens going, and many of those that had 
gone down easily before them in the first 
matches made a very different appearance 
at the returns. With us it does not much 
matter whether the Australians win or 
lose, but for the good of the game in the 
colonies it was better that they should win, 
and we almost hoped they would—if only 
they would wake up! None of us want 
cricket to die of victories won by stolidity. 
Four of the team are old acquaintances ; 
the newcomers, with one exception, are all 
worthy of a place in any first-class eleven. 
Darling is a Jeft-handed batsman of con- 
siderable power, who has been doing very 
well over here. He is a South Australian, 
and a prominent member of the Adelaide 


H. Tromble, E. Jones. { 


The Australian Team. 


G. H. §, Trott (Captain). 
§. E. Gregory. me 


Club. Donnan, who is even more of a 
stonewaller, hails from New South Wales, 
and though not chosen to play against 
Stoddart's eleven in the test matches, was 
fully expected to secure the best batting 
average during this tour. 

Eady is a tall, well-built Tasmanian, with 
& reputation for hard-hitting that has not 
as yet been realised. He is the best fast 
bowler in the team, and it seems a pity that 
he is not put on oftener. Whenever he has 
been allowed to bowl, he has always gained 


G. Giffen. 
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approval. His comrades ought, of cours, 
to know his true form better than outsid 
and his good performances may have 
accidental ; but to those who can only 
by what they see, he would appear to kas: , 
really good delivery, and perfect control si: 
the ball. 

Giffen is an exceptionally good cric 
‘We have said so over and over againin th 
pages. He is by a long way the bests 
round man in the present team, thongh. - 
course, he is not so good as he was ten s::- 
ago. Last season he received a testin.:-. 
amounting to 4007. in recognition of . 
services to Australian cricket, and he fi - 
deserved it. 

Graham, who had top average on the. 

- Australian visit, has not done so well a: s. 


* H. Donnan. 


J, Darling. ’ 
J.J. Kelly. 


expected, but he, like others, has had a seed 
time in the later matcnes. Gregory is =¢ 
smallest of the present combination, and: 
of the best, but he has not improved ia si; 
since he was here last. Hill has ee 
curiously unequal in form, and at firs 
not justify the high expectations that + 
entertained of him. 

Iredale is a thoroughly skilful bats 
He was a failure altogether until his ca! 
began putting him in first, and since that! 
has had a run of success, proving thet! 


colonial performances were no mere fluke. 
Johns was included in the team for ‘his 
wicket-keeping, which is not at all as good as 
Blackham’s, or, to tell the truth, as that of a 
dozen others who were playing this season. 
In the other teams that have visited us the 
one good point was the wicket-keeping. This 
time itis in no way noticeable. A good deal 
of this may be due to Jones, who is one of 
the terrifying school. His style is that of the 
blacksmith of the village green. There is no 
question astohis pace, but there is much doubt 
as to his delivery and control over the ball. 
He more frequently hits the batsman and the 
wicket-keeperjthan the stumps, owing to their 
being larger objects. An Australian writer 


W. W. Read. 
Leveson Gower, 


relates that “about five years back Jones was 
at Broken Hill, where hig wind-jammers 
earned for him considerable notoriety. 

faving maimed or terrorised the majority of 
cricketers at The Barrier, Jones took up his 
abode in Adelaide, and here he learned that 
sacrificing pitch and direction for pace was 
not calculated to make him a great bowler.” 
He would seem to have forgotten his lesson, 
for there can be no hesitation in describing 
him as having, in the early matches, been the 
least satisfactory bowler that Australia had 
sent to England. Kelly, the other wicket- 
keeper, included in the team to act when Johns 
is undergoing repairs, is almost, if not quite, 
as good behind the wicket, and has more style 
asa batsman. McKibbin is a right-handed 


Richardson, 
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bowler and left-handed batsman, hailing from 
the Bathurst district. He bowls well, 
sending in a slow, medium ball, with a 
peculiarly curly leg-break at odd moments 
that is very awkward to deal with. Some of 
his success is owing to his being slightly lame, 
which causes his delivery to be rather baulk- 
ing, but he bowls a thoroughly good, honest 


ball, and it is a pleasure to see him. Trott is. 


an old acquaintance, and is as goodas he was 
last time, andno better. Heise trustworthy 


bat and a good bowler, but not brilliant 
enough to evoke enthusiasm, although he 
and Giffen are the mainstays of the side. 
He is the captain, and a right good captain 
too, but he always gives one the idea that he 


The Surrey Team. 


K. J. Key (Captain). Abel. 


wants more steam. He plays as though he 
could let himself go if he liked; perhaps he 
msy wake up while these pages are passing 
through the press. All the better if he does. 
At any rate, he is a good cricketer, and the 
team could ill spare him. Trumble has 
improved since he was here last. He is 
bowling better, and is, if anything, safer than 
ever with his hands. His great height and 
long arms enable him to cover an enormous 
area without much exertion, and he has a 
characteristic grab at the ball which, once 
seen, is never forgotten. A correspondent, 
writing from Sydney in February, dismissed 
him rather slightly as ‘‘ bowling a good length 
with fair success.” We should be inclined to 
rank him as one of the most useful men that 
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ever played ericket in this country—and that 
is saying much. 


TI. Surrey. 


Last year’s champion county is again in the 
front of the battle and doing fairly well, though 
not so well as some of its admirers would 
wish. The county championship is, however, 
no runaway affair m these days. Each month 
the struggle becomes closer, and when August 
comes, the elevens are so level in strength 
that none of them are sure of winning. A 
few of the counties, and Surrey is one of 
them, can muster their full strength all 
through the season, and consequently start 


Lchmann, 
Wood. 


well. When they meet each other for the 
first time, these Segin to sort themselves out, 
and then the other counties, increasing in 
strength, get their chance in the return 
matches, and the competitors in the cham- 
Pionship list take a different order twice a 
week. People who in May were talking of 
an unbeaten record sank into despair when 
Surrey lost three matches. Since then they 
have become wiser. Whichever way the 
championship may go, the Surrey eleven is 
one to be proud of, though it may not be as 
strong as some in the immediate past. With 
an exceptionally good bowler like Richardson, 
@ run-getting batsman like Abel, and such 
good all-round men as Lohmann, Hayward, 
Brockwell, Lockwood, and Holland, Mr. 


rr 
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Key has as efficient a team to lead as any 
man could wish. 


III. Yorssure. 


Yorkshire has the most level eleven that 
has appeared in the cricket field for a dozen 
years or more. Every man seems to be sure 


Tunnicliffe. 
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In Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, 
Rabbitry, and Garden. 


By Dr. Gorpon Sranxes, C.31., M.D., R. 


New PEATCRE.—A word or two to all my boys who 
do me the honour of reading my monthly Doings. 
3 being the last month of the * B.0. 
vemmon-sense advice as I have to give 
unre readily believed to be kindly meant—and s0 it is. 
Well, now, next month, I desire you to know, boys, 
degins'a new volume of what so many of you cail that 
splendid book the “B.O.P."| Why 60 ni: 
should call ita “book” when it is a maga: 
always puzzled me to know. Hovvever, we don't mind 
much what you call us, so long ns you read ua. I, for 
may own part, do not wish to bonst. about the * B.O.P.,” 
although T have written for it now for fifteen years 
and “n dittock.” I have always tried to do my duty 
to the Editor and to you. But often, dear lala, I have 
blamed myself for not doing more, or I have wondered 
=-painfully wondered—to myself, whether I had not 
left something undone: and sins of omission are often 
as bad, ff not worse than those of commission. How- 
vver, Lmyse'f love the "B.0.P." basause it is most un- 
‘ibtedly based on o rock, anil that rock is the rock 
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F.S. Jackson. 
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of making double figures. In match after 
match the scoring as a rule has been tre- 
mendous. It has made the record for the 
longest innings, and the record for a series of 
innings in first-class matches. Its one weak 
point is that its bowlers have all become 
batsmen, so that it makes runs, but does not 


The Yorkshire Team. 


Lord Hawke. 
Denton. 


F. Mitchell. 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


OCTOBER. 


of manliness and morality. T must not tell you how 
many hundreds of thoasinds rewl us every week, but 
even our enemies --if we have any—dare not say that 
we have not the interest of our boys at heart. 

Weil. then, in next month I am myself going to 
introdive a new feature into wy Doings, Among my 
fancies [ am going to introduce “The Boy Himself.” 

And the advice [ shall give him month after. month 

vill, wes and shall, benefit Lis health, help him over ugly 
‘itculties, give him words of consolation, and 
him on and on into the fruition of manbood. 
says the proverb, and somebody 
3 “Boys will be meu.” This latter statement 
ig not always trae. Few even of our boys become men 
in the best sense of the word, for the pathway of a 
bows life is @ rough and thorny one, and beset with 
treable and temptation, and there is always something 
tit seems to pull him back, and hold him back, when 
he wants to fire away and hit the mark, or forge 
ahead and get weil into the sea of existence far from 
rocks and shoals. Boys need help—that is a fact, and it 
is help I want to give them. 

The Boy Himself? Yes, that's it. A new fancy: a 
new fail—a new boy in fact: and I want to show him 
how to be a better one than the last. Into what 
eorner of iny Doings shall Cintroluce him? After 
the pouttry or alongsite the dogs? 1 be werea girl I 


save them. Its fielding is superb, neverthel:.: 
andits wicket-keeping excellent. Unlike 
Surrey eleven and the Australians, with whor. 
two or three batsmen take it in turns to ss: 
the side, the whole of its men keep up to tt: 
mark, and between them promise to do w:. 
as the season’s aggregate. 


Hunter. 


Waiowright. 
Moorhouse. 


would put him in the garden or fix him up alocg: 
canaries. But bow could he" bea“she” ?—> 
be a “girl? He doesn’t want to—he knows 
Happy thought !—I will put the boy first ont» 
before bens, and doves, and dogs, and everythue 
So look out for No. 1 of our new volume. 


FAps AND FANCIES IN GRNERAL.—1 have no nat 
love for that wee word “fad.” I can acum tH 
although it does alliterate with fancy. But “Hr'=: 
is really a nicer word. However, it is dowo, s/s * 


stand. : 
Well, now, as the © B.O.P.” is beginaing 9 nee 8-7" 
and as it is just the time to think about 


fancy. and get ready to carry it on all the year 
let me review very briefly the fancies we lave ¢ 
Doings. 

As to the PocTny Ros, theo. I thick iti ™ 
one of the most useful of any; and whether oi ¢ 
for keeping fowls for eggs, flesh, or for show purl 
there is delight about it that no other fancy oat <* 
bar dogs—und I put doxs above everything. a 
are all but human, you know, in intelligence. + 
before many of us in affection and faithfulnes. ie 
ae to poultry, ron do not need to begin bre 
quite a long time yet, But you mag de 
beforehand and preparing your bouse sua ra 


have nothing of the sort already. If, however, it is 
only a backyant you have, go in only for, say, five hens 
and a cock. If you keep them clean as to the ran, 
give them vegetabic refuse, such as grass from the lawn 
and cabbage, etc., never leaving it about to decay ; if 
you supply them every day with fresh water ; if the 
keavel is dry as well a4 cean, and the house ventilated 
but not draughty—they will do well caough. But I 
pray you not to keep or hens ever to annoy your 
neighbours, Juat fancy the torture to a sick pereon or 
an invalid who has lain awake till three in themoraing 
tossing about, to whom sleep is @ matter of life and 
death, in being ronsed, when just dozing off, by a 
lusty-throated Cochin ar game, of even the shrill clarion 
of a Spanish bird. Besides, mind you, to keep any 
animal to the detrin -nt of'n neigibour is wut only 
selfish and cowardl iMlexal. 

Happy are you, however, if you live away out in the 
green country, and if your fowls cun have a good grass 
range. This makes up to them for almost everything 
the gravel run may be sinall. there imay be hardi 
room to roost, but they will nevertheless be happy awl 
healthy if they have a good grass ran, 

Many more boys, I think, ought to go in for fowls 
than do. 

Tuk Praxos Lorr.— My older readers will not require 
to be told that I have ac taney for a arden 
izeonry. It can be made such a pretty place for fancy 
eons, Lmean ; and if it has a southern exposure, 
aviary, and comfortable louse, you will tind they do 
weil there. 

Boys, however, who keep ordinary pigeons will find 
they prefer a loft or even a large dovecot, Pigeon 
doves, you will note, if you live in the country, like to 
be high. On my lawn down here in Berks both woot: 
pigouns, or custiats, and doves build among the pite- 
trees, cedars, and, sometimes, even among the spreading 
ivy or the poplars, but they all like to gu high. 

Make up your mint now, then, as to what pigeons 
you will keep. Get up a house for them, or prepre a 
loft, and you will have one of the most charming hob- 
bies there is. 

By the way, I am often asked about dovecots. My 
objection to these—an objection which really might be 
banished—is that they are always too small, Builla 
big one while you are about it. and build a strong one, 
so that you can lean a light ladder against it and go up 
tu clean it. Pigeons will not thrive among filth. 

To those who have alrealy a pigeon-loft, I may say 
that the stock should be reduced by this'time to the 
newdfuL Overcrowding not only breeds diseuse, but it 
robs the owner. 


The Canary fanes is a very good one, thongh it is 
certainly, in my opinion, more suited for girl. It is 
indoor, a3 a rule, and a boy wants more movement ani 
more fresh air than It enta At this season ot the 
feed well and cleanly, and never put the cage ina 
ghty place, orin a tov hot room. 


Tux Ransrrry.—In fine days you can still gather 
litter to store for be bling. Pat your hatches indoors 
: but unless you waut to breed sickly bunnies, place 
ni where they can get plenty of light, and let them 
lave exerelse out of dours whenever possili'e 


In October, helges may be cut, box trimmed, and 
geound dug that is vacant, But begin now, bi 
put your tools into use, an try your ha 
rabbit-hutehes, cazes, poulltry-runs, pi 
window-boxes. 

Tir KESNEU.--This is a fancy that few boys can 
afford to go in for: nevertheless, I shall continue to 
xive advice about not only the indoor favourite. bs 
loor kennel bow-wows who suffer so severe! 
want of water, irregularity in feeding, cold, negiee 
bedding, and many other boy's own sitis of omission. 


As our girl rea‘lers are increasing, I want to aay here 
that, when writing my canary and ganleniag para- 
graphs, T will keep our girls in mind specially, 1 like 
well enough to see a girl with a paint-brush in her 
dainty fingera, but T would sooner, for her own sake, see 
lice out in the garden handling a hee. 


lofts, and 
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THE “BOY'S OWN” CAMERA 
CLUB. 


By Reoinatp A. R. BENNETT, M.A. 
MINTS ON TAKING PORTRAITS, 


F all the branches of strly which photography opens 

out to us, thereis probably hardly any so attractive 

to the beginner as that of portraits and groups. It is 

unfortunate that this should be so, as his first efforts 

wil undoubtedly cause the loss of many plates, give 

-s much sorrow to deserving friends, and possibly even be 

the cause of a display of temper which, Iet us hope, 

will soon be assuage by the production ‘ot @ satisfac 
tory result. 

As most of onr aspirants to success in this line will 
have to rely upon Nature's studio—the open air and 
the shade of @ big tree —instead of having a special one 
of their own, with blinds and other accessories, this 
seems a suitable time to discuss it, as few care to sit 
outaide on a cold winter's day, unless they are pass ss 
of unusually good looks, which make up fur a great 
dea 

Examination of various portraits sent to me by 
budding artists of the “B.0.P.” prompt me to make 
the following remarks : 

The best position, as a rule, is “three-quarter face” 
—te. not entirely “profile,” nor yet “full face.” But 
this rule depends largely npon the natural expression. 
Tu all eases of portraiture you wil stecced best if v4 
thoroughly iow your subject. Uy-ervation will teach 
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aper. 


you the happiest expression, and you will then have to 
do your best to immortalive that. Some painter (I 
forget who) used to ask all his sitters to dinner before 
beginning ro paint them, an1 study their expressions 
as they ate! This is no doubt an excellent plan (if 
you can afford it), but would it not be a little trying 
for bashful stranger ? Imagine eating one’s dinner 
with the late Sir John Millais, for example, sitting 
opposite, and studying the details of one’s countenance 
tne while! 

‘As to the length of the figure : this depends a good. 
deal on the height of the subject. Very short people 
look best three-quarter length, very tall people top part 
of body only, If sitting down, either length will do, or 
the whole body may be taken in, which personally I 
prefer, Anyhow, do not take nearly the whole body 
and Jeave out the fect, as this usually looks absurd. 

T always give my sitters something definite to do. 
T consider it very wrong to encourage idleness by allow- 
ing people to look at la:ifes with their hands folded on 
their laps, or gentlemen with their hats tightly clenchet 
in both hands! Let the ladies be working at woolwork 
er something similar, and the gentlemen be provided 
with cricket-bats, tennis-bats and balls, or other sult- 
able a lornments. 

A backsvound isa great feature, This canbe painted 
torepresent a secne, if you can do it or have the cash 
to buy one. If not. you can bay special material from, 
the dealers at a very cheap rate, which will bear wash- 
ing, and can be used both sides, The material is best 
mountel on a frame made of stout wood and hell 
tozether by thumbscrews at the corners. This admits 
of its being taken to pieces and the sides rolled up in- 
side the miaterial, thus packing away into a small 
spare, If you use a half-plate camera I recommend 
you not to have the sides of the frame less than 24 or 
3 yards long, When you are taking the picture, the 
background onght to be sufficiently large to cover the 
whole of the plate behind the sitcer. 

In dressing up your sitters there is not much choice 
of colour in the casc of a man, but in the caseof a 
woman it makes a good deal of difference what she 
niay wear. Too strong contrasts are to be avoided. 
Brown. grey, light blue, etc., are all good. Black natur- 
ally requires rather a long exposure. In deciding this 
question you must recollect that contrast is the only 
thing that affects the plate (colour being non-existent 
as far as that is concerned with respect to the resulting 
print), unless you are nsing isochromatic plates. 

As far as possible yon shonld arrange your accessories 
witha view to giving roundness to the face of your 
sitter. This is to be achieved to a certain extent by 
the employment of more light on one side than on the 
othe T am ‘fraid a good deal also depends on the 
lena; the best makes always give a much better 
modelled countenance than the cheaper sorts. Huw- 
ever. you must do your best with what you have; 0 
rapid rectilinear will take excellent portraits, though 
net so good as a special portrait iens would. 

Asarule it is best to use rapid plates and give a 
short exposure; it is much better to get a natural ex- 
pression than a forced and stony stare. Always make 
Jour sitters open their eves; they are very apt to cloze 
them at the critical moment, and this makes a person 
Jook either fast asleep or downright defunct—neither 
of which fs at alldesirable. Some people are so nervous, 
and their expressions so much every minute, that 
they can only be taken with “instantaneous 
shutter"; is, of course, expecially the case with 
children, who as a rule make by far the most attractive 
pictures if you care to devute to them the time and 
trouble which they require. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(E1outgentH SERIES.) 


VI.—Handwriting. 
[Continued from p,815.] 
ELEVENTH Division (age 19 years). 
Prize—10s. 64. 


Bentrim Horypay, 1 Ellacombe Villas, Hertford 
Road, Lower Edmonton, x. 


Famund Greenhill, Leigh, Stoke-on-Trent : Ernest 
Wright. 9 Back Beverley Terrace, Lady Pit Lane, Bees- 
ton Hill, Leeds: William George Cooper, Dammers, 
Braishfeld, Romsey, Hants: Thomas W. Chambers, 
Bristol Rond, Northfletd, Birmingham: Herbert E. 
Gibson, Willowmore, Cape Colony : George Ives, 125 
Wellington Street, Luton, Beds: Geo. Hy. M. Winter- 
tlood,.24 Roman Road, Chelmsford ; Ziilah Galloway, 
31 Palace Terrace, Fulham, s.w.: J. H. Young, North 
View, North Street, Ventnor, I. of W.: Thomas Dell, 
Stratton, Cornwall; Albert Richard Baker, 64 Western 
Rond, Brighton ; Frederick R. C. German, 3 Park Ter- 
race, New Swindon: George Sykes Purneli, 27 Norreys 
Avenue, Abingdon Road. Oxford ; W. J. D'Esse Cow 
Ashe, 26 Leeson Park Avenue, Raneleigh, Dubli 
Norm’ K. Browne, 9 Luniam Road, Upper ‘Norwood, 
London, wf. ¢ Bred T. Rasther, Cameron Street. Laun- 
; Amy C. J. Pine, 35 College Street, Chelsea, 
hn Macgregor Robertson, Rocklea House, Ler- 
wick, Shetland Istes ; James C. Bath, 3 Alexandra Ter- 
race, Penzance : James Cock, H.M. Customs, Glasgow ; 
William B. Collins, 38 Water Lane, Stratford, Essex : 
Edwin Robbins, 17 Avon Street. Evesham, Worcester- 
shire: William J. Mitchell, 110 Malcolm Street, Heaton, 
Newonstleon-Tyne ; William Tod, 60 Pimlico Toul. 
SW. Coorge Charles Holl, 42 ku iwanl Street, Dorset, 
Syunre ; George Furbes, 32 Graces Koad, Camberwell, 
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8.r.; Ethel Alice Nunn, Maplestead, Old Christchurch 
Road, Bournemouth, Hants ; Charles Calder Nelson, 47 
Raglan Street, Glasgow: E L. Alsop, 62 ee 
Road, Haverstock Hill, x.w. J. 
well Place, Dalry Road, Ediaburgh : Albert G. i "Fel. 
lowes, 34 ‘Sumner Road, Peckham, ; Robert G. 
Leigh, c.o. McKellar, Carr & Co., Water Street, 
Liverpool; Edith A. Sturdee, Compton Dundon Vicar- 
age, Somerton, Somerset. 
TWELFTH Division (age 20 years). 
Prize—10s, 6d, 


WILLIAM FIELDING, St, Anne's-on-the-Sea, Lancashire. 


CERTIPICATES, 

Hugh Wallace Kirkman, 75 Derby Lane, Stoneycroft, 
Liverpool; Joseph Kant, 4 North Street, Springbura, 
Glasgow : Wilson Francis, Brickhill House, Westbury, 
ilts: Thomas Perey Harrison, Overdale Ayleston 


Charles Alexander Malcolm, 10 Keir Street, Lauri-ton, 
Edinburgh ; Joseph James Bale, Woodmeunt, Salthill, 


Galway, Ireland ; Percival Lconard Knowles, 131 birch- 
field Road, Handsworth, Birmingham ; Joshua C - 
ford, Bohey, Drumlish, Longford 
9a Statoley Roud, Peckham. s. 
Grehard Place, Aberdeen, Reotland, 
Monica's, 1 Road, Parkstone, 

W. Biggs, 34 Chalfont Road, Holloway, London, 
Arthur Andrews, Perching Sands, Beeding, Sus 
Ethel Cinridge-Turner. 15 Ellenborough Crescent. 
ton-super-Mare; Margarct May Dutton, 38 Castle 
Street, Cauterbury. 


Florence A. Curt 
William Wricht, 

E. F. Gilbert, St. 
Dorset; Mont: 


TwinteENTA Division (age 21 years). 
No prize ts awarded in this division, 


CERTIFICATES. 


James Reoch, 10 Henderson Street, Glasgow : Fred 
F. Quinton, 23 Caledonian Road, Chichester ; Frank J. 
Mortimer, Cornwall House, Ordnance Row, Portsea 


R. A. Sherlaw, 34 Easter Street, Duns, N.B.; Joha 
Harrison Smart, Fairlight, Woodside Park, Alex- 
ander Bell, 15 Donenster Street, Glasgow ; Willian 


Jolu Hall, 14 Pier Terrace, South Shields; Arthur 
Hayles, Pagham, Rookley, Isle of Wight. 


FOURTEENTH DIVIKION (age 22 fo 24 years). 
Prize—10s. 6d. 


WIttam Tonraxce MiLtar, 271 Langside Road, 
Crosshill, Glasgow. 


CERTIFICATES. 

William John Badenoch Haley, 4 Raeberry Street, 
Olas: Harry Tregent Shaw, 46 Downing Road, 
Liverpool; Pharamond L. Courtenay, Barry's Lane. 
Padstow, Cornwall; Mary E. Jackson, Sundridge Post 
Office, Sevenoaks, Kent ; Bertram Cecil Tillett, Sprows- 
ton Lodge, Norwich; Henry Newton Fryer, 3 Shake- 
speare Villas, Grays, Essex; Edward James Dent, 
21 Cawley Road, Victoria Park, % Join Edward 
Tortington, 73 For] Lane, Crewe ; William J. J. Davies, 
13 Verona Stroet, off Robson Street, Everton, Liverpool. 


OvER-AGE DIviston. 
Prize—10s, 6d. 


Jom R. BanBEn (age 54), Enst Park Parade, North 
awpton. 


CERTIFICAT! 


J. Dawson Haley, 4 Racbury Street. Glaszow: W. 
W. Jemmett, High School, Worthing: W. A. Brenton, 
Fern Lea, 269 Caerleon Koad, Newport, Mon.; James 
Sturt. *# Lansdowne Road, Dalston, & nM. 
Liddell, 17 St. Clair Street. off New City Road, Glasgow ; 
W. J. Webb, 20 John’s Lane, Totterdown, Bristo. 


It is high praise to say that the standard 
of excellence has been fully maintained in the 
present competition. Yet the careless boy 
is still in evidence; this time he has written 
one of the Psalms instead of the portion 
selected, or he has failed to put his address, 
or state his age! In one case the penman- 
ship would have won for the writer a first 
place among the certificates, but his effort 
was wasted through carelessness in other 
respects. In other cases this class of com- 
petitor has blundered in the spelling in a 
most original way and to a very remarkable 
extent, one of the copies producing no less 
than ten such faults! Absence of any state- 
ment as to age, or the omission of certificate, 
accounts for the failure of others. Still the 
ability displayed is on the whole of a high 
order ; and we trust that the effort of carefully 
writing out the teaching of the Lord Jesus on 
the way to be truly blest, will have impressed 
that teaching on the hearts of all. 


48 The Arards in the remainina Competitions of the 
Eighteouth Series will be published carly in the New 
Volunse now just commencing. 


——————————— 
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TO “B.0.P.”. READERS EVERYWHERE. 

> WE complete our ErcuTeeNtu ANNvaL with this 
number, and next week commence another VorumE 
with a grandly varied list of attractions. We would 
riends of all 


k our numberless 
kindly to make the bi 
or THE New VoLuME 4 
now of cour: 
x for new 
ff” is alway 
and even increased exertions. 
The unrivalled Cotovrep Pua 
Monthly Parts during the past twelv 


the world over, 
of the F PECTUS 
L ive with this 
t suitable time in the 
srs to begin; and a hearty 
althy stimulus to renewed 


issued with the 
months may now 


be obtained by weekly reade in a neat packet, price 
1s. 6d. the entire series. e Title-page for the Volume 
s also included in the pa 


2 have so often explicitly stated, we cannot un- 
binding for our readers; but this they should 
find little difficulty in getting done at a fair charge by 
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